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Preface  to  Volume  II. 


The  completion  of  this  work  happens  to  be  simultaneous  with 
the  celebration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
Columbus.  The  coincidence  is  accidental,  but  appropriate,  and  in 
some  respects  significant.  While  the  story  of  the  Great  Discovery 
is  being  recounted  with  special  observances  in  every  part  of  tlie  civi- 
lized world,  the  time  is  propitious  for  the  consummation  of  a  histori- 
cal record  of  the  most  important  city  bearing  the  discoverer's  name. 

It  is  an  impressive  fact  that  such  a  record  is  possible.  When 
Columbus  found  and  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Guanahani,  so 
imperfect  was  his  own  knowledge  of  what  he  had  accomplished  that 
he  believed  he  had  touched  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Orient.  In 
this  belief  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  had  no  suspicion 
that  an  entire  hemisphere  yet  lay  between  him  and  India.  The  islands 
which  he  saw  were  supposed  to  be  a  western  group  of  the  Indies,  and 
were  so  named.  Four  centuries  later  the  capital  of  a  great  State,  lying 
in  the  interior  of  a  vast  continent  which  Columbus  never  knew  to  be 
such,  bears  his  name  and  commemorates  his  achievements. 

The  change,  the  progress  implied  by  this  fact  is  incalculably 
great.  In  the  social  and  material  development,  the  history  of  which 
has  been  chronicled  in  these  volumes,  we  have  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  this  change.  Less  than  one  century  ago  the  ground  on  which 
the  City  of  Columbus  now  stands  was  covered  with  a  forest  as  primi- 
tive as  any  w^hich  its  illustrious  namesake  saw  when  he  explored  the 

(xiu.) 


Bahamas,  or  visited  the  Orinoco.     With  miraculous  celerity  human 
. .  energy  and  genius  have  transformed  that  wilderness  into  what  we  now 

}•  see  and  enjoy.     But  yesterday  the  poetic  seer  might  have  said  of  it: 

Behind  the  squawks  light  birch  canoe, 

The  Bteamer  rocks  and  raves, 
And  city  lots  are  staked  for  sale 

Above  old  Indian  graves. 

I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers, 
11  Of  nations  yet  to  be  — 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  haman  sea. 

Today  that  sea,  resistless  and  unresting,  sweeps  in  vast  swelling 
tide  over  all  these  hills  ahd  valleys. 

The  capital  of  Ohio  is  fitly  named.  A  child  of  the  wilderness, 
it  worthily  represents  the  marvelous  results  of  which  Columbus  the 
explorer  was  the  harbinger,  and  to  which  his  voyages  led  the  way. 
If  not  a  continental  city,  it  is  at  least  a  typical  one.  The  common- 
wealth which  created  it,  and  adopted  it  as  a  political  center,  is  pre- 
eminently a  typical  American  State. 

Thou  art  not  East,  thou  art  not  West, 
Thou  shieldest  both  with  thy  broad  breast 
And  loyal  heart,  Ohio. 


•I 


I 
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In  the  population  of  the  State  all  the  elements  of  American  life 
are  fused;  in  its  position  and  history  all  the  important  conditions  of 
American  development  are  found.  Such  a  commonwealth,  in  growth, 
in  relations  and  in  social  fibre  so  admirably  representing  America, 
does  well  to  designate  its  capital  by  the  name  of  America's  dis- 
coverer. 

What  that  heroic  soul  dreamed  of  and  nobly  strove  after,  but 
died  without  seeing,  our  eyes  behold.     Of  the  great  things  of  the 
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future  which  now  lie  beyond  our  sight  iis  these  things  lay  beyoml  his, 
and  which  will  be  realized  by  those  who  shall  couk?  after  us,  perhaps 
we  are  as  unsuspecting  as  was  he  i>f  what  the  last  four  centuries 
have  revealed. 

ALFRKJ)  E.  LEE. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  October  12, 1892. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


FIRST  YEARS  AS  A  CITY. 

The  original  incorporation  of  the  Boron iijli  of  Columbus  was  effected  by  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  passed  March  3,  1834.  By  that  act,  which  will  be  more 
specifically  referred  to  in  a  later  chapter,  "  so  much  of  the  county  of  Franklin  " 
as  was  comprised  within  certain  specified  boundaries  was  declared  to  be  a  city, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  were  '*  created  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  with  per- 
petual   succession,  by  the  name  and  stylo  of  the  City  of  Cohnubus." 

From  the  passa/^e  of  this  act  dates  a  new  era  in  the  political  life  of  the  capi- 
tal, which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  may  be  <ienoininatcd  the  Intermediate 
Period.  New  ])hases  of  commercial,  industrial  and  social  activity  following  the 
building  of  the  National  Road,  tlie  opening  of  tho  Canal,  the  establishment  of  a 
solvent  and  safe  system  of  State  Banking,  the  discovery  and  practical  application 
of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph,  and  finally,  the  advent  of  wheeled  transportation  by 
steam,  were  contemporary  and  also  nearly  conterminous  with  that  period.  Under 
special  topics  a  portion  of  the  incidents  attending  these  economic  changes  have 
already  been  narrated;  our  present  task  shall  be  to  note  the  general  course  of 
miscellaneous  events  in  the  history  of  the  capital  down  to  the  time  when  its  polit- 
ical and  business  life  assumed  a  metropolitan  type.  In  other  words,  we  shall 
now  endeavor  to  bridge  the  historical  space  lying  between  the  first  active  develop- 
ment of  commerce  by  canal  and  the  commercial,  industrial  and  social  metamor- 
phosis produced  by  the  utilization  of  mineral  resources  which  followed  the  open- 
ing of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  National  Road  and  the  Ohio  Canal  the  growth 
of  Columbus,  notwithstanding  its  advantages  as  the  seat  of  government,  had  not 
been  rapid.  In  1831  the  town  contained  about  three  hundred  and  fifly  dwellings, 
fifteen  general  stores,  four  printing  offices,  one  bank,  a  markethouse,  four 
churches — Presbyterian,  Methodist,  German  Lutheran  and  Episcopalian — five 
clergymen,  ten  lawyers,  five  regular  physicians,  and  a  total  population  of  2,434 
inhabitants.*  Such  was  the  capital  when  the  opening  of  the  canal  brought  it  into 
direct  commercial  connections  with  the  East,  and  imparted  a  fresh  stimulus  to  its 
development.  In  consequence  of  that  stimulus  several  new  additions  to  the  town 
were  laid  out  and  sold,  and  so  many  new  families  arrived  that  a  portion  of  them 
were  obliged  to  go  away  again  for  want  of  houses  to  dwell  in.  This  progress 
received  a  serious  check  from  the  cholera  outbreak  of  1833,  but  was  renewed  after 
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that  epidemic  had  passed,  and  received  an  additional  impetus  from  the  completion 
of  the  National  Koad.  At  the  time  the  Borough  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
IH34,  its  '^official,  professional  and  business  men  and  houses,'' according  to  Martin, 
were  as  follows:' 

(Jniffd  States  Officers. — Clerk  of  the  United  States  Courts,  William  Miner; 
Marshal  of  the  District  of  Ohio,  John  Patterson  ;  District  Attornc}*,  Noah  H. 
Swayne;  Postmaster,  Bela  Latham;^  Superintendent  of  the  National  Road, 
Henry  Brewerton  ;  Engineer  and  inspector,  ditto,  David  Scott;  Indian  Agent, 
John  McElvain. 

State  Ojfiiurs. — Secretary  of  State,  Benjamin  Uinkson  ;  State  Treasurer,  llenrj' 
Brown;  State  Auditor,  John  A.  Bryan;  (^hief  Clerk  in  SUite  Auditor's  Office, 
Timothy  Griffith  ;  Keeper  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  William  W.  Gault ;  Superin- 
tendent of  New  Penitentiary,  N.  Medbur}-;  SUite  Librarian,  Zachariah  Mills; 
Adjutant-General,  Samuel  C.  Andrews;  Quartermaster  -  General,  Christopher 
Niswanger. 

Pnu'tmng  Lawyers, — Gustavus  Swan,  Orris  Parish,  Noah  11.  Swayne,  P.  B. 
Wilcox,  Lyne  Starling,  Junior,  M.  .1.  (rilbert.  Mease  Smith,  John  G.  Miller,  Samuel 
C.  Andrews,  John  D.  Munford. 

Practising  Physicians. — Samuel  Parsons,  John  M.  Edmlston,  M.  B.  Wright, 
Peter  Jackson,  Peleg  Sisson,  Robert  Thompson,  William  M.  Awl,  N.  N.  Miller,  S. 
Z.  Seltzer,  J.  S.  Landes,  P.  H.  Eberly. 

Officiating  Clergymen. — James  Hoge,  D.  D.,  Presbyterian;  William  Preston, 
Episcopalian  ;  L.  B.  Gurley,  Russell  Bigelow,  Thomas  Asbury  and  Jesse  F.  Wis- 
com,  Methodist,  Mr.  Gurley  being  a  stationed  preacher  and  Messrs.  Bigelow, 
Asbury  and  Wiscom,  Temperance  Agents ;  George  Jeffries  and  Edward  Davis, 
Baptist. 

Merchants. — In  dry  goods  and  groceries,  L.  Goodale  &  Co.,  Buttles  &  Matthews, 
Stewart  &  Higgins,  D.  Woodbury,  J.  &  S.  Stone,  A.  P.  Stone,  John  Greenwood,  D. 
AV.  Deshler,  McCoy  &  Work,  John  Brooks,  Reuben  Brooks,  David  Brooks,  T.  Pet- 
ers &  Son,  Saunders  &  Frye,  Bond  &  Walbridge,  Burr  &  Gregory,  M.  Northrup, 
Brotherton  &  Kooken,  Joshua  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Lemuel  Reynolds,  Olmsted  k  St. 
Clair,  Robert  Russell  &  Co. ;  auction  store,  C.  W.  Kent;  wholesale  druggists,  O. 
&  S.  Crosby,  Sumner  Clark,  J.  S.  &  D.  Landes;  booksellers  and  stationers,  L  N. 
Whiting,  B.  &  J.  Turnbull ;  tin  and  hardware,  W.  M.  Kasson  k  Co.,  W.  A.  Gill  & 
Co.;  shoes,  William  W.  Blake;  jewelry,  William  A.  Piatt;  wholesale  grocere, 
Sherwood  &  Gregory,  Finley  &  Ilanford ;  grocer  and  liquordcaler,  John  Young. 

Taverns. — National  Hotel,  John  Noble;  Franklin  House  (Southeast  corner 
High  and  Town),  J.  Robinson  &  Son;  Globe  Hotel,  Robert  Russell;  Lion  Hotel, 
Jeremiah  Armstrong;  Swan  Hotel,  Christian  Heyl;  Eagel  Hotel,  David  Brooks; 
White  Horse  Wagonyard,  Amos  Meneely;  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Tavern, 
T.  Cadwallader;  Boarding  House,  Ira  Grover. 

To  this  libt  should  be  added  some  leather  stores  and  small  factories.  The  first 
theatre,  of  which  a  more  particular  account  will  be  given  in  another  chapter,  was 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  1835. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  life  at  the  capital  at  this  time  was  the 
attendance  of  distinguished  lawyers  at  the  sessions  of  the  courts.  On  this  subject 
we  find  the  following  interesting  sentences  in  one  of  the  Jewett  letters  heretofore 
quoted  : 

United  States  Circuit  Court  closed  its  session  a  short  time  since.  At  the  bar  was  quite  a 
concentration  of  western  talent.  Judge  McLean  presides  with  supreme  dignity.  He  is 
revere*!  as  a  judge,  and  is  very  popular  as  a  man.  His  bearing  is  such  as  would  not  ill  befit 
the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  United  States,  and  as  for  strong  and  commanding  power  of  mind, 
the  most  jealous  concede  to  him  a  more  tlian  ordinary  sliare.  The  celebrated  lawyer  Dod- 
dridge, of  Virginia,  appeared  at  the  bar.  .  .  .  His  constitution  is  of  iron,  and  dissipation,  with 
late  hours,  have  not  been  able  to  weaken  it.  .  .  .  He  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  weakness  of 
moral  united  with  the  strength  of  intellectual  power.  Mr.  Ewing,  our  United  States  Senator, 
was  also  on  the  carpet.  A  selfmade  man,  at  twenty  yean*  of  age  he  was  an  inferior  laborer  at 
the  Kanawha  Saltworks  in  Virginia.  Behold  him  now  I  He  is  distinguished  for  unraveling 
the  Gordian  knots  of  the  law.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wright  was  opposed  to  him  in  several  cases.  The 
sparring  of  the  Judge  and  the  Senator  was  kept  up  with  wonderful  spirit. 

Of  the  general  prosperity  and  prospects  of  the  capital  in  1886  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing cont<>mporary  statements:* 

Our  citizens  liave.  as  it  were  per  force,  yielded  acquiescence  to  the  gradual,  and,  because 
grailnal,  almost  imperceptible  rise  in  real  estate  in  this  vicinity.  ...  In  the  meantime  the 
National  Road  has  been  completed  to  this  point  from  the  East,  and  is  rapidly  progressing 
West;  the  Sandusky  and  Columbus  Turnpike  has  been  completed,  and  numerous  important 
and  feasible  projects  for  railroads,  turnpikes,  &c.,  are  in  embryo,  proposing  to  connect 
our  city  with  the  Lakes,  the  Ohio  River  South  and  East  of  us,  and  with  the  Mississippi  in  the 
Far  West  The  consequence  of  these  things,  added  to  the  privileges  we  enjoy  from  the  Ohio 
Canal,  the  rapid  increase  of  our  city  population  (100  per  cent  in  five  years)  and  the  high 
prices  which  everything  consumable  bears  in  our  market,  has  gradually,  but  certainly  and 
surelv  enhanced  the  value  of  real  estate  in  this  citv  and  the  country  adjacent.  ...  It  is 
rumored,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  some  eastern  capitalists  have  recently  turned  their 
attention  to  us.  .  .  .  In  regard  to  city  property  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  situated 
not  only  in  the  center  and  at  the  capital  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  States  of  the 
Union,  but  that  we  are  enjoying  and  about  to  enjoy  extended  privileges  which  no  other 
inland  town  can  possibly  partake  of.  Who  does  not  perceive  that  a  canal  or  railroad  will  in 
a  very  few  years  connect  us  by  a  direct  route  through  the  Scioto  Valley  with  Lake  Erie  ? 
Who  dtmbts  but  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  in  five  years  reach  the  capital  of  Ohio  ? 
Who  doubts  but  that  the  great  projected  Railroad  from  Charleston  to  Lake  Erie  will  be  com- 
pleted in  ten  years,  and  pass  directly  through  Columbus  towards  Cleveland?  If  any,  surely 
no  one  can  doubt  but  that  in  less  time  a  Railroad  or  M'Adamized  road  will  extend  from  this 
direct  to  Cleveland  on  the  East  and  Cincinnati  on  the  West.  Look  which  way  you  will,  it  is 
apparent  that  Columbus  is,  and  from  its  situation  must  be,  a  radiating  centre  from  and  to 
which  innumeraV>le  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity  will  continue  to  flow.  Five  years 
since,  it  contained  about  :3,500  inhabitants  ;  now  about  5,500.  Five  years  hence  its  numbers 
may  not  he  less  than  eight—  perhaps  ten  thousand. 

The  financial  troubles  which  culminated  in  1837  put  a  blight  upon  these  fine 
prospects.  Real  estate  and  general  prices  declined,  and  for  several  years  business 
remained  in  a  disturbed  or  languid  state  Nevertheless  Columbus  must  have  been 
an  interesting  town,  and  withal  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in.  The  editor  of  the 
Wheeling  Times,  who  visited  the  place  as  a  delegate  to  an  editorial  convention  in 
1839  wrote  of  Ohio's  capital : 
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It  is  now  the  prettiest  town  we  have  seen  in  the  western  country.  It  is  prettily 
situated,  and  contains  private  residences  exhibiting  a  high  degree  both  of  taste  and  w^ealth. 
There  is  an  easy  and  comfortable  air,  a  manifestation  of  learning,  good  morals  and  refine- 
ment, in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  a  most  social  and  agreeable  manner  evinced,  so  far  as  we 
could  judge,  in  its  inhabitants. 

The  socalled  Michigan  Boundary  dispute,  which  culminated  in  February 
1835,  produced  an  episode  of  considerable  local  interest.  The  origin  of  this  dis- 
pute may  be  briefly  sketched.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  authorized  the  formation 
of  one  or  two  states  from  that  portion  of  the  Northwest  Territory  lying  "  north 
of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan,"  and  the  enabling  act  of  Congress  under  which  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  State  described  her  northern  boundary  as  "an  east  and  west  line  drawn 
to  the  southerly  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan,  running  east  afler  intersecting  the  due 
north  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  until  it  shall  intersect  Lake  Erie, 
or  the  territorial  line,  and  thence  with  the  same  line  through  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line.''  Perceiving  that  a  Ifne  drawn  due  east  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  would  probably  not  intersect  the  Maumee  Bay  at  all, 
but  fall  south  of  it,  the  convention  which  framed  the  first  constitution  of  Ohio  put 
into  that  instrument  a  proviso  that,  should  this  apprehension  be  confirmed,  then, 
with  the  assent  of  Congress,  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio  should  "be  established 
by  and  extend  to  a  direct  line  running  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan to  the  most  northerh'  cape  of  the  Miami  Bay,  after  intersecting  the  due  north 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  [Maumee]  River  aforesaid  ;  thence  north- 
east to  the  territorial  line  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.'' 

In  1817,  the  line  thus  constitutionall}'  defined  was  surveyed,  under  national 
auspices,  by  William  Harris,  and  in  1818,  it  was  formally  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.  Meanwhile  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan  had  been  formed  with  the  southern  boundary  defined  in  the 
same  paradoxical  terms  which  had  been  used  by  Congress  in  the  enabling  act  fix- 
ing the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio.  Thus  a  sort  of  Schleswig-Holstein  question 
was  raised  on  our  northern  border,  and  it  was  not  long  in  assuming  a  serious 
aspect.  Congress  undoubtedly^  intended  to  assign  to  Ohio  a  boundary  subst^inti- 
ally  identical  witli  the  Harris  line,  but  the  territorial  authorities  of  Michigan  were 
not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  that  view.  These  authorities  claimed  and  proceeded 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  all  the  territory  north  of  a  line  due  east  and  west  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  thus  assuming  to  take  from  Ohio  a  tri- 
angular tract  over  which  she  had  hitherto  held  undisputed  sway,  and  which 
extended  from  Lake  Erie  to  her  western  boundary.  This  strip  was  about  ton 
miles  wide  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  include<l  the  present  site  oi'the  city  of 
Toledo.  On  Febniary  12,  1885,  the  Legislative  ('onncil  of  Michigan  passed  an 
act  asserting  control  over  this  tract,  and  on  the  twentysccond  of  the  same  month 
the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  special  message  from 
Governor  Lucas,  passed  an  act  identifying  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State 
with  the  Harris  line.  Thus  the  issue  was  joined.  Stevens  T.  ^ra.«!on,  acting 
Governor  of  Michigan,  officially  announce*!  that  an  armed  collision  was  inevitable 
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and  roarshaled  his  militia  forces  to  meet  the  crisis;  Governor  Lucas,  equally 
determined,  appointed  a  commission  to  definitely  locate  the  Harris  line,  and 
directed  John  Bell,  Mnjor-General  of  the  Seventeenth  Division  of  the  Ohio  Militia, 
to  meet  him  at  Perrysburg,  April  1,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  protect  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Pursuant  to  this  command  General  Bell 
assembled  a  force  of  about  five  hundred  men  on  the  frontier,  but  the  intercession 
of  a  peace  commission  from  Washington  prevented  an  actual  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties. Nevertheless  nine  members  of  the  Ohio  surveying  party  were  seized  by  the 
Michigan  militia,  and  the  boundary  commissioners  were  obliged  to  fly  to  Perrys- 
burg. Thereupon  Governor  Lucas  summoned  the  General  Assembly  to  meet  in  extra 
session  beginning  June  8,  and  directed  his  Adjutant-General,  Samuel  C.  Andrews, 
to  ascertain  what  number  of  volunteer  cavalry  and  mounted  riflemen  could  be 
raised  and  equipped  who  would  be  willing  to  march  out  at  a  moment's  warning  to 
defend  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  State  to  sustain  our  civil  authorities  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  to  protect  our  citizens  within  the  constitutional  limits  of 
the  State. 

Eesponding  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor,  the  General  Assembly 
passed  acts  to  "  prevent  the  forcible  abduction  of  citizens  of  Ohio  ;"  created,  in  part 
from  the  disputed  territory,  the  county  of  Lucas,  with  Toledo  as  its  seat  of  justice; 
appropriated  $300,000  for  war  purposes,  and  authorized  a  loan  of  $300,000  more  if 
needed.  In  harmony  with  these  measures,  Adjutant-General  Andrews  reported 
that  he  had  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men  ready  for  action.  Public  opinion  fully 
sustained  the  Governor  and  the  war  feeling  ran  high.  "  Our  citizen  soldiers,"  said 
the  State  Journal  of  August  of  28,  "  are  prepared  to  turn  out  en  massed  Mean- 
while Governor  Lucas  dispatched  Noah  H.  Swayne,  William  Allen  and  D.  T.  Disney 
to  Washington  to  present  the  Ohio  case  to  President  Jackson,  who,  without  assuming 
to  exercise  other  authority  in  the  matter  than  that  of  mediator,  exerted  such 
influence  as  prevented  further  aggressions  from  the  Michigan  side.  On  June  29, 
1836,  Governor  Mason  was  removed  from  office,  and  in  June,  1836,  Congress  form- 
ally confirmed  Ohio's  claim,  but,  as  an  indemnity  to  Michigan  for  the  loss  of  disputed 
territory  on  her  southern  border,  presented  to  her  the  great  mineral  and  timber 
region  now  known  as  the  Northern  Peninsula. 

For  a  long  time  aft;er  this  trouble  was  allayed,  the  adventures  of  the  "  Michigan 
War"  were  favorite  themes  for  popular  jest  and  raillery.  In  the  General 
Assembly  this  disposition  to  make  merry  over  the  matter  found  vent  in  various 
prosposed  amendments  to  a  bill,  pending  in  1837,  to  organize  and  discipline 
the  state  militia.  Among  these  amendments  was  the  following  humorous  pre- 
amble offered  by  Mr.  Quinby : 

Whereas,  our  warriors,  in  days  of  yore, 

Went  forth  from  peaceful  scenes 
To  try  the  tug  of  furious  war 

Among  the  Wolverines ; 

And  whereas,  most  villanous  traps  and  snares 
Were  then  prepared  to  catch  them ; 
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Black  Bwampe  to  swallow  them  unawares, 
And  briars  and  thorns  to  scratch  them ; 

And  whereas,  most  wonderfal  feats  of  arms, 

And  legs,  were  then  performed, 
Whilst  raging  owls  sang  forth  alarms 

'  And  the  brambly  battle  stormed ; 

Therefore  that  we  may  emulate 

These  deeds  of  chivalry, 
And  equal  glories  perpetrate. 

Let  it  enacted  be. 

On  January  26,  1838,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  statehouse.  Full  particulars  as  to  this  measure,  and  the  structure  for  which 
it  provided,  are  reserved  for  the  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  Capitol.  Present 
reference  to  the  subject  is  made  because  of  its  relations  to  a  formidable  effort  soon 
afterwards  put  forth  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government.  Antecedent 
to  the  formal  manifestation  of  this  effort  an  expectation  seems  to  have  taken 
root  in  various  towns  in  Central  Ohio  that  after  expiration  of  the  period  for  which 
the  State  was  bound  by  contract  with  the  Starling  syndicate  to  keep  the  capital  at 
Columbus,  a  chance  would  be  offered  for  its  location  at  some  other  point.  As  early 
as  1837  Mfrns  of  this  expectation  assumed  the  form  of  open  sugp^estions  of  removal, 
coupled  with  various  labored  allegations  as  to  the  shortcomings  of  Columbus.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  accusations  with  which  that  inchoate  city  was  railed 
against  was  that  of  putting  on  "metropolitan  airs.'*  To  this  insinuating  charge 
was  added  the  assertion  that  the  framed  "  high  bank  opposite  Franklinton  **  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  locations  that  could  have  been  selected,  besides 
being,  as  was  alleged,  too  far  from  the  geographical  centre  of  the  State. 

These  and  similar  tales  were  beginning  to  produce  some  impression  upon 
public  opinion  when  an  incident  took  place  which  gave  them  sufficient  force  to 
precipitate  a  crisis.  During  the  legislative  session  of  1839-40  Samuel  Medary, 
the  State  Printer,  was  blamed  by  certain  political  antagonists  for  having  appro- 
priated to  his  own  use  as  a  perquisite  the  outside  quires — casse  or  "quasi" 
quires,  as  they  wore  called — of  each  ream  of  paper  purchased  for  the  State.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  charges  that  the  Public  Printer  had  sold  as  his  own 
a  quantity  of  broken  quires  or**  quasi  paper"  were  referred  to  a  special  committee 
of  which  R.  P.  Spalding,  of  Portage  County,  was  Chairman.  This  committee 
reported  justifying  the  Public  Printer  in  appropriating  the  rasiie  quires,  on  the 
ground  that  such  paper  was  "  not  suiUible  for  the  Public  Printing"  nor  "for  any 
other  printing  of  an  ordinary  character,"  and  that  it  had  "  long  been  an  estab- 
lished usage  among  printers  to  appropriate  it  to  various  subordinate  and  inciden- 
tal uses  about  the  office,  and  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  perquisites  of  their 
calling.'* 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  elicited  proposals  for  the  execution  of  the  State 
printing  on  contract  at  lower  rates  than  wore  then  being  paid.  These  proposals 
were  j)re8entod  to  the  Senate  and  there  referred  to  a  select  committee  from  which 
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majority  and  minority  reports  were  made,  the  first  declaring  that  the  public 
printing  was  being  done  more  cheaply  in  Ohio  than  in  other  states  and  as  cheaply 
as  it  could  be  properl}*  done;  while  the  minority  report  took  the  opposite  view 
and  condemned  the  perquisite  of  the  casse  quires  as  an  abuse  which  should  be 
discontinued.  All  this  nettled  Mr.  Medar}',  who  lost  no  time  in  making  things 
interesting  for  his  persecutoi's.  As  a  means  of  giving  these  gentlemen  something 
else  than  the  rasse  quires  to  think  about,  charges  were  brought  against  one  of 
their  party  associates,  William  B.  Lloyd,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Cuyahoga  County,  of  having  surreptitiously  altered  certain  accounts  against 
him  which  had  been  assigned  to  a  third  party.  By  a  partisan  vote,  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  pronounced  guilty  of  these  charges,  and  a  motion  for  his  expulsion  was  made, 
but  failed  to  receive  the  votes  of  twothirds  of  the  members,  and  was  therefore 
lost.  Thereupon  a  friend  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  drew  up  the  following  paper,  which  was 
circulated  in  the  town  for  signatures: 

Columbus,  February  11^,  1840. 
Wiiliam  B.  Uoyd^  Esq,. 

Dear  Sir:  — The  undersigned,  convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  charge  lately  circu- 
lated against  yourself  is  totally  unsustained  by  the  testimony  relating  to  the  matter,  and 
the  act  charged  one  of  which  it  is  impossible  you  should  be  guilty,  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
assure  you  of  our  undiminished  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  your  charactier  and  to 
express  to  you  our  sincerest  wishes  for  your  future  happiness  and  prosperity. 

On  the  evening  of  February  17  the  Sffftf'  Journal  published  this  document 
with  sixtythreo  names  attached  to  it,  among  the  signatures  being  those  of  such 
wellknown  citizens  as  George  M.  Parsons,  William  A.  Piatt,  Alfred  Kelley,  J.  N. 
Champion  and  James  Kilbourn.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  most  of  the  names  had 
been  signed  thoughtlessly,  without  intention  to  give  offense,  ^'ct  such  was  the 
resentment  provoked  b}"  it,  and  by  Mr.  Lloyd's  reappearance  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  accompanied  to  the  lobby  by  some  of  his  partisans,  that  on  the 
following  morning,  eighteenth,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  providing  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  statehouse  was  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  by  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Flood,  member  from  Licking  County;  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Spalding,  member  from 
Portage  County,  presented,  a  few  minutes  later,  the  following  resolution  : 

That  a  select  committee  of  ^ve  be  appointe<l  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  remov- 
ing the  seat  of  government  of  the  iState  from  Columbus,  in  Franklin  County,  to  Newark,  in 
Licking  County,  Delaware,  in  Delaware  County,  or  Mt.  Vernon,  in  Knox  County,  and  that 
said  committee  report  by  hill  or  otherwise. 

The  proceedings  which  followed  are  thus  reported  in  the  »SV//^'  Journal : 

Mr.  Spalding  wished  to  have  the  seat  of  government  removed  to  some  place  where  the 
members  of  the  legislature  could  be  free  from  insult  and  interference. 

Mr.  [C.  B.]  Flood  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  8o  as  to  instruct  the  committee  to 
report  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  [Moses  B.]  Corwin  [Champaign  County]  <lefende<l  the  citizens  of  Columbus  from 
the  imputation  cast  upon  them  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Spalding  maintained  that  the  subject  should  be  in(iuire<l  into.  A  bill  had  been 
introduced  to  re{)eal  the  act  authorizing  the  eretrtion  of  a  new  statehouse,  which  would 
unquestionably  pass  the  houses.     It  was  time  to  take  this  course  before  it  would  be  too  late. 
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The  New  Statelioiise  had  not  progrcesed  8o  far  that  inquiry  or  loss  wonld  occur  to  the  State 
by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government.  The  people  had  talked  about  the  matter. 
Mr.  8.  remarked  that  the  people  of  C()hmil)U8  had  already  receive<l  enough  from  the  hands 
of  tl)e  eovorninent  of  the  State.  Thev  had  hung  like  leeches  upon  the  body  politic,  and 
were  filled  to  surfeiting.  Mr.  8.  alluded  to  the  *'  loving  satellites  of  the  lobby,"  but  the  drift 
of  the  remark  was  not  perceptible. 

Mr.  [Alexander]  Waddle  [Clark  County],  who  thought  the  object  of  the  resolution  was 
to  manifest  a  vengeance  against  the  people  of  Columbus  for  daring  to  express  their  opinion, 
made  the  following  amendment: 

And  that  said  eommittee  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  prohibiting  the  citizens  of  Ohio 
from  exjirrssing  their  opinions  on  the  procee<ling8  of  the  legislature  in  other  terms  than  of 
unqualified  approbation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  aeked  to  be  excused  from  voting,  as  he  had  just  come  in,  and  did  not  under- 
stand the  question  fully.  The  House  refusing  to  grant  him  leave,  he  voted,  remarking  at 
the  same  time  that  such  legislati(m  was  above  his  comprehension. 

Mr.  Jjloyd  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Waddle  by  inserting  the  following: 
"And  that  said  committee  be  instructed  to  report  also  a  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary." 

Mr.  [Andrew  H.]  Patterson,  of  Delaware,  moved  also  to  insert  "the  Lunatic  Asylum." 

Mr.  Lloy<l  observed  that  he  would  suggest  in  the  most  polite  manner  possible  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  that  this  institution  was  one  in  which  the  gentleman  had  no  kind 
of  personal  interest,  for,  said  Mr.  L.,  to  those  to  whom  the  Almighty,  in  his  wisdom  and 
benevolence  had  denied  pr<M*eption.  such  an  institution  would  never  become  necessary,  and 
would  never  need  the  benefits  of  a  Lunatic  Asvlum. 

Mr.  Patterson  sai«l  he  could  not  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cuyahoga, 
ultere<l  either  lu're  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Lloy<l  begge<l  the  gentleman  from  I.>elaware  not  to  be  alarmed,  as  they  were  not 
now  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Mr.  Patterson  moved  to  add  the  following: 

And  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  shall  first  consult  the  citizens  of  Columbus 
upon  all  matters  of  importance  that  may  be  presented  for  their  action,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
expulKit»n  of  a  Whig  member  may  be  concerned. 

Mr.  Waddle  moved  to  strike  out  "Columbus,"  as  possibly  the  legislature  might  sit  here- 
after at  I  Via  ware. 

Mr.  [Samuel]  Kee<i  [Ross,  Pike  and  Jackson  counties]  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table  *till  "the  House  should  get  cooler." 


The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Flood  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote,  152  to  32,  the 
Speaker  (Thomas  .1.  Buchanan,  Clermont  (-ounty)  voting  in  the  affirmative.  The 
amendments  of  Messrs.  Waddle  and  Lloyd  were  both  lost  by  a  vote  of  three  yeas 
to  sixty  iMiyA.  The  resolution  ottered  by  Mr.  Spalding  was  then  adopted,  with" 
out  amendment,  by  the  following  vote  : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Bartley,  Blair,  Downes,  Fisher,  Flood,  Hanna.  Henderson,  Hite,  lloag- 
land,  Hubbard,  Jenkins,  Johnson  of  Monroe,  Johnson  of  Jackson,  King,  Leedom.  Leonard, 
Lepp'^r,  Lloyd,  McAnelly,  Mitchell,  Mov)re  of  Hamilton,  Morris,  Pnrviance,  Ravenscraft, 
Reed,  Riblet.  R«>gers,  Shideler,  Shreve,  Spalding,  Warner,  Way,  Welch  of  Seneca,  West, 
Whittlesey,  Wilson  of  Perry  and  Speaker— :57. 

Nays  -  Messrs.  Ackley,  Adams,  Baskin,  Bliss,  Carpenter,  (.'asad.  Comstot'k,  Corwin, 
Davis,  Dunhajn,  Everhard,  Rodman,  Harrison,  Huwo  Miller,  Mooro  of  (juernsey,  Morse, 
Patterson,  Pollock,  Powers,  Scutt,  Selhti-s,  Smith  of  Stark,  Sj>encer,  Wa<ldle,  Wilson  of  Wayne 
and  Worth— 27. 
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The  Flood  bill  repealing  the  act  of  January  26,  1838,  providing  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  statohouf^e  was  passed  by  the  House  February  25,  and  by  the  Senate 
March  10,  1840.*  It  therefore  became  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  over 
forty  tiiousand  dollars  had  already  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
capitol  building.     It  set  back  the  erection  of  a  new  statohouse  nearly  a  decade. 

Immediately  after  this  repealing  act  was  passed  the  advocates  of  capital 
removal  renewed  their  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  obtained  its  reference  in  the 
General  Assembly  to  a  joint  select  committee.  The  report  of  this  committee,  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  on  the  thirteenth  and  to  the  Senate  on  the  sixteenth  of  March, 
argqod  that  a  removal  of  the  capital  would  not  bo  a  breach  of  faith,  inasmuch  as 
the  act  of  February'  14,  1812,  by  which  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed  at  Colum- 
bus, expressly  provided  that  the  legislative  session  shouhl  continue  there  until  Ma}' 
1,1840,  "and  from  thence  until  otherwise  provided  by  law."  The  report  con- 
cluded by  recommending  the  adoj)tion  of  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  issue  his  proclamation  setting  forth  that  the  period 
has  arrived  for  the  permanent  estab)i8hDient  of  the  seat  of  government,  that  all  portions  of 
the  State  may  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  such  inducements  as  they  may  deem  proper 
for  the  permanent  location  at  such  point  as  may  be  designated. 

2.  That  all  propositions  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  seat  of  government  at 
any  point  in  the  State  be  sealed  and  directed  by  the  persons  making  the  same  to  tlie  Gover- 
nor by  the  first  day  of.  August  next,  who  Fhall  open  and  communicate  tlie  same  to  the  next 
General  Assembly. 

In  the  House,  on  March  14,  these  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  34  to 
20;  in  the  Senate,  on  March  IG,  they  were  referred,  together  with  the  report 
recommending  them,  to  the  standing  committee  on  Public  Buildings.  A  majority 
report  adverse  to  the  resolutions  was  presented  from  that  committee  by  its  Chair- 
man, Hon.  John  L.  Green,  March  20,  and  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  re]>ort  thus 
disposed  of  makes  an  elaborate  review  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  act  of 
February  14,  1812,  locating  the  seat  of  government  at  Columbus,  and  makes  num- 
erous citatiorw  from  the  records  to  proves  that  the  location  was  intended  to  be  per- 
manent. Referring  to  the  clause  in  the  locating  act  which  provides  that  the  lesjis- 
lative  sessions  shall  continue  to  be  held  at  Columbus  until  May  1,  1840,  and 
*'  thenceforth  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,"  the  rej)ort  states  that  this  clause 
was  added  b}'  way  of  amendment  after  the  hill  had  been  engrossed  for  third 
reading,  and  also  subse([uent  to  the  execution  by  the  proprietors  of  their  penal 
bond.  Unfortunately  for  this  argument,  the  amendment  I'elerred  to  was  not 
attached  to  the  bill  urjtil  afler  the  proprietors  had  submitted  their  supjilementary 
proposition  pledging  themselves  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  bond,  then 
already  executed  and  delivered,  pn/vided  the  ca]>ital  should  remain  on  the  lands 
offered  bv  them  until  1840.  In  his  History  of  Kranklin  County,  Hon.  VV'^illiam  T. 
Martin  says  that  neither  the  advocates  nor  the  opponents  of  capital  removal  seem 
to  have  been  aware  of  this  supplementary  proposition,  and  accounts  for  this  by 
stating  that  the  document  had  somehow  got  lost  from  the  files  of  the  State  Treas- 
urer's office.  This  welltimed  accident  —  if  such  it  \va8  —  Mr.  Martin  thinks,  ''was 
possibly  the  means  of  saving  the  seat  of  government  to  Columbus." 
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The  following  paragraph  from  the  report  of  the  committee  is  still  pertinent : 

It  is  said  that  the  City  of  Columbus  and  the  County  of  Franklin  have  derived  great 
pecuniary  advantages  from  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  here.  This  is  true  to  some 
extent.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  real  property  of  the  city  and  county  has  been  assessed 
higher,  on  this  account,  by  at  least  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  On  this  increased 
assessment  the  people  of  Columbus  and  of  the  County  of  Franklin  have  been  com- 
pelled for  years  to  pay  taxes  as  well  for  state  purposes  as  for  corporation  and  county 
purposes. 

In  support  of  these  allegations  the  report  makes  the  following  citations  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  Auditor  of  State: 


Counties. 

Number  Acres. 

Value. 

Value  of  Town 
Property. 

Total  in  each 
County. 

Franklin 

337,410 

$1,839,174  00 

$1,255,1HJ9  00 

$3,0<mJ41  00 

Licking  . 

418,360  • 

1,746,542  00 

459,520  00 

2,10G,0^i2  00 

Muskingum 

404.2?»3 

1,279,003  00 

7?)9,040  00 

2,078,043  00 

Fairfield  - 

320,256 

1 

1,389,327  00 

487,727  00 

1,877,054  00 

While  partisan  resentment  and  expectation  of  profit  from  the  scat  of 
government  seem  to  have  had  mueii  to  do  witli  the  repeal  of  the  act  providing  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  statehouse,  the  repeal  was  doubtless  due  in  a  much  larger 
degree  to  the  monetary  stress  then  prevailing.  The  problem  of  providing  the 
means  necessary  lor  continuance  of  the  work  was  a  serious  one  to  a  state 
treasury  already  fearfully  embarrassed.  In  another  chapter  the  financial  depres- 
sion which  prevailed  during  the  last  of  the  thirties  and  first  of  the  forties  has  been 
described,  and  the  tact  and  resolution  by  which  the  State  was  saved  from  the  dis- 
gi'ace  of  repudiation  have  been  referred  to.  The  condition  of  the  state  and  gen- 
eral finances  in  1841  is  thus  portrayed  in  a  private  letter  written  by  Colonel  Noah 
n.  Swayne  to  a  correspondent  in  the  East : 

I  am  greatly  alarmed  by  what  you  say  in  regard  to  the  prospect  of  raising  means  to  pay 
our  interest.  Stocks  dull  at  75!  The  Ix)ndon  Agents  forbidden  to  make  advances  I  The 
banks  pressing  for  the  payment  of  their  temporary  loans!  Money  tight  beyond  example, 
panic  and  paralysis  universally  prevalent,  everything  covered  with  gloom  and  despondency, 
and  tending  downward  to  the  lowest  point.  It  is  a  crisis  calculated  to  quail  the  stoutest 
heart. 

That  the  construction  of  the  new  capitol  should  have  been  suspended  at  such 
a  time  is  easy  enough  to  account  for  aside  from  the  complications  of  contemporary 
partisanship.  That  the  repealing  act  went  farther  than  merely  to  suspend  the  work 
is  true,  yet  evidences  are  not  wanting  that  a  strong  disposition  to  renew  the  work 
as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit  still  lingered  in  theCieneral  Assembly.  On 
February  20,  1841,  Mr.  Probasco  reported  from  the  standing  committee  of  the 
House  on  Public  Buildings  a  bill  to  provi<le  for  the  erection  of  a  new  statehouse. 
Af\er  rejecting  a  j)roposed  substitute  appropriating  81,500  to  put  a  new  roof  on 
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the  old  statehouso,  the  House  passed  this  bill,  March  10,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  25      On 
March  15  the  Senate  postponed  it  indefinite!}*  by  a  vote  of  20  to  15. 

Of  the  efforts  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  from  Columbus  we  hear 
nothing  more  until  the  legislative  session  of  1842-3,  when  the  matter  was  bnmght 
up  again  by  reference  of  a  memorial  praying  for  the  removal  to  the  Senate  stand- 
ing committee  on  Public  Institutions.  The  memorial  thus  referred  was  that  of  a 
meeting  of  citizens  of  Licking  County  held  at  Newark,  and  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Parker,  December  20,  1842.  It  was  accomj)anied  b}*  proposals  to 
erect  public  buildings  without  expense  to  the  State  j)rovided  Newark  should  be 
selected  as  the  seat  of  government.  The  members  of  the  committee  to  which  the 
memorial  was  referred  were  Senators  Nelson  Franklin,  of  Pickaway  and  Fair- 
field ;  Samuel  Lahm,  of  Stark;  and  James  Parker,  of  Licking.  A  majority  and  a 
minority  report  were  made  Irom  the  committee,  the  former  b}'  Messrs.  Franklin 
and  Lahm,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Parker.  The  majority  report  reviews  the  legislative 
proceedings  germane  to  the  location  of  the  capital  in  1812,  and  bases  its  argument 
almost  exclusively  upon  such  facts  as  support  the  theory  that  the  location  was 
intended  to  be  permanent.     **  In  the  face  of  all  this,"  concludes  the  report. 

Could  the  legislature  make  a  removal  without  a  manifest  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  Stat«*, 
and  a  direct  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Columbus?  A  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee think  not ;  and  believing,  as  they  do,  that  the  honor  of  the  State  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  paltry  sum  in  dollars  and  cents  which  it  is  believed  by  some  could  >>e  saved  by  a 
removal,  they  here  express  their  decided  disapprobation  of  any  legislation  designed  to 
accomplish  that  object. 

The  minority  report,  like  that  presente<l  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Flood,  of  Lick- 
ing, in  1840,  lays  groat  stress  upon  the  limitation  of  time  inserted  into  the  locat- 
ing act  of  1812,  but  neither  Mr.  Parker's  report  nor  that  of  the  majorit}*  refers  to 
the  voluntary  acceptance  of  that  limitation  by  the  original   proprietors. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Parker  puts  forth  this  appeal : 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  the  present  dilapitated  and  inconvenient  Statehouse  must 
be  replaced  by  one  more  commdnsurate  with  the  wants  of  the  legislature,  and  consistent 
with  the  rank  and  importance  of  the  State.  Indeed,  so  obvious  was  this  a  few  years  since, 
that  the  legislature  commenced  preparations  for  building  a  new  capitol  on  a  scale  of  princely 
magniticence  which  was  only  prevented  from  adding  one  or  two  millions  to  the  burden  of  the 
State  debt  which  now  oppresBCS  us,  by  the  offer,  on  the  part  of  some  other  town,  to  erect  the 
public  buildings  at  their  own  expense  on  condition  of  becoming  the  seat  of  government,  and 
the  increasing  wants  of  an  exhausted  public  treasury.  The  minority  of  your  committee 
doubt  whether  at  any  time  the  erection  of  a  palace,  at  the  expense  of  millions  to  the  people, 
is  consistent  with  the  genius  of  that  people  or  the  simplicity  of  our  institutions.  Rut  he  sub- 
mits, that  at  a  time  like  the  present,  with  a  people  already  borne  down  by  taxation  and  debt, 
as  our  people  must  necei>sarily  be  for  years  to  come,  they  will  not  be  inclined  to  submit 
to  an  addition  of  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  to  their  already  oppressive  burdens, 
to  beautify  and  adorn  the  city  of  Columbus,  particularly  when  other  places  as  conveniently 
situated  for  the  interests  of  the  vState  are  willing  and  have  offered  to  erect  all  the  buildings 
necessary  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  dillereiitdepartnients  of  the  government,  free 
of  ex()en8e  to  the  State. 

The  report  concludes  by  recommending  passage  of  the  resolutions  quoted  in  a 
preceding  part  of  this  chapter  which  were  presented  and  recommended  by  the 
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Joint  Soloirt  rommitu^  of  1H4<>.  On  March  ♦>,  1843.  these  reflolntions  were  a<iopted 
hv  iho  Senate,  y«»a8  1«S,  nay^4  IH."  On  March  7  they  were  tak<*n  up  in  the  Hoase 
an«l  n»jei*te<i.  yean  20,  nays  3H,' 

This  «le<-iHiveIy  adverse  vote  of  the  Hoa^^e  of  Repreaentativea  i^ave  to  the  capi- 
Uil  removal  pr«>ject  its  final  qnietiifl.  From  that  hoar  to  thi>«  n«>  such  i^cheme  haa 
airatin  been  serioiiHly  broached. 


NOTES. 

1.  Jewett  Letters. 

2.  History  of  Franklin  Coanty. 

X  The  PoetotRce  was  at  that  time  lo<*at^«i  in  one  of  tlie  Buckeye  Exchange  baildiogB, 
nn  Wt^st  Brnad  Street,  wht-re  it  had  l)etfn  ^*in«v  it.«»  ori^nal  «^tahiishiiient.  and  where  it 
remaineil  rintil  it  wan  n-niovetl  to  Ea?t  State  Street. 

4.     04;o  St0ilf  Joftmnl,  Fehrnary  J,  \>i'A. 

.>.     In  the  Hon!»e  the  vote  stiv^l: 

Yeaj^.— Meii«r».  Bart  ley.  Bar^kin.  Blair.  r)«>wne«».  Dnnn.  Fils«m.  Fisher.  Fl«xxl.  Henderson. 
Hite.  Hiihbanl,  Jenkins,  Johns^in  of  Jackson,  Kin^?.  I>*^l«.ni.  I>>>pper.  McAnnelly.  Mitchell, 
Moore  of  Hamilton,  Morria,  Purvian«»e.  Ravens^'raft.  Rt-a,  Kee*i.  Riblet.  Ri);zers.  Shideler, 
Shreve,  Smith  of  Montgomery.  Spaliiin^.  Warner.  Way,  Wel«*h  of  Sen»n!a,  W*-8t.  Whittlesey, 
Wiloon  of  Perry,  and  Speaker—:^?. 

Nay«.— Mejwrs.  Ackley.  Adams.  Bliss.  Carpenter.  Casail,  Conistock.  <^orwin.  Davis.  Dan- 
ham.  Everharil,  Fonl,  Harrison.  Hiru^rland.  Howe,  Lake.  Miller.  Moore  of  Gaemsey.  Morse, 
Pattenion,  Pollock,  Powers,  Scott.  Sellers.  Smith  of  Stark,  Wadiile  and  Worth— 26. 

Senate : 

Teas.-  Messrs.  Allen,  Bissell.  Braiiv.  Craighil!,  Faran.  Holmes,  Honzh.  Homphreys, 
Hant,  Ihrig.  Mathews,  Mitchell.  Patterson.  Shideler.  Spangler.  Sta«i»ien.  Thompson  and 
rtter-:8. 

Navs.— Birch.  Glover.  Green.  Harlan.  Henderson.  Hoetetter.  Lonl.  Nash.  Perkina.  Shan- 
non.  Smith.  Thomas.  Tod.  Tracy.  Vance  and  Speaker — 1»>. 

r>.  Senate.  March  6.  1843.  Vote  on  resolaiions  report eii  from  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Pnbiic  Institutions: 

Yeas.— Messrs.  Aten.  Gark.  Harris.  Hazeltine.  Johnston,  Jones,  Kc-ch.  Loaden.  Miller, 
Mitchell.  Mc  A  nelly.  McConn«^ll.  McCiitchen.  Parker  Riichey.  Rob^-ins.  Wo!cott  and  Speaker 
-IS. 

Nays — Mefsrs.  Barnelt,  Denny.  Ford,  Franklin,  Fuller.  Hen«iers«">n.  Jackson.  Lahiii, 
Ljitbam.  Newton,  Nash,  Rid^way,  Stanton.  Up^iegraff,  Vanvorhee  and  V^'adc — !«. 

17.     House  March  7,  1S4:^: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Baird,  Brush.  Brown.  Dyington.  Cahill.  Clark,  Douglass,  Green, 
Graver.  Henderson,  Humphreys,  Jamtrs.  Kilgore,  King.  Larwell.  Martin  of  Columbiana,  Mar- 
tin of  Stark,  Mere*1iih,  Mi^'onnell,  McNulty.  Okey.  Piicher.  Rees,  Reid,  Spindler,  Steedman, 
Warner.  White  and  Wilford— 2^*. 

Nay*.-MeflPT».  Ackley,  Atherton,  Baldwin.  Bowen.  Campbell.  Chami^rs,  Chenowitb, 
Converse.  Curry.  Connta,  Dike.  Fi*her,  Fudirt-.  Fuller.  Gaila^rher.  Hauseivian.  Johnson.  Kel- 
ley  of  Cnjai.'ira.  K»iify  of  P^rry.  l^r^h.  MoClun-.  MoF.irland.Oids.  Panit-e.  ProliAso?,  Robin- 
i^.n,  }Uf»,  Sward.  Schen'k.  Sharp.  >niiih.  Tvittle.  Wakirieli.  Wib*'.,  W.j.  dbridge  and 
Sffeaker-.>.. 


CHAPTER    11. 


SECOND  WAR  EPISODE. 

Passing  the  events  of  the  earlier  forties  which  have  been  or  will  be  treated  in 
other  chapters,  we  arrive  at  an  epoch  which  for  convenience  may  be  termed 
the  second  war  episode  in  the  history  of  Columbue.  On  Pebruary  2H,  1S45,  the  Texas 
Annexation  Hesolutions  were  passed  by  Congress,  and  on  March  I  they  were 
signed  by  President  Tyler.  Three  days  later  James  K.  Polk  was  inaugiiratiMl  as 
Mr.  Tyler's  successor,  in  the  National  Presidency.  Texas  was  at  this  time  an 
independent  republic,  claiming  territory  as  far  west  as  the  Rio  (Jrande.  Mexico, 
also  a  republic,  claimed  as  far  east  as  the  river  Nueces.  On  June  IS,  1845,  the 
Texan  Congress  gave  its  unaninious  assent  to  the  terms  of  annexation  i)roposed  by 
the  Unit<5d  States  and  summoned  a  convention  to  assemble  July  4  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  the  new  State  of  Texas. 

By  direction  of  the  War  Department,  General  Zachary  Taylor,  then  com- 
manding in  the  Southwest,  sailed  in  July  from  New  Orleans  with  fifteen  hundred 
troops,  and  with  this  force  landed  early  in  August  at  Corpus  Christi  and  took  his  posi- 
tion on  the  line  of  the  Nueces.  Here  he  was  reinforced  with  twentyfive  hundred 
men  and  remained  unmolested  during  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter.  On  March 
8,  1846,  he  advanced  by  positive  orders  of  the  President  into  the  disputed  territory, 
crossed  an  arid,  unpeopled  region  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  erected  Fort  Brown  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river,  opposite  Matamoras.  The  Mexican  General  Ampudia, 
commanding  on  the  right  bank,  addressed  a  note  to  Taylor  demanding  that 
he  should  return  immediately  beyond  the  Nueces  and  there  remain  until  *' the 
pending  question  in  relation  to  Texas ''  sliould  be  adjusted.  Acquiescence  in  this 
demand  being  refused,  General  Arista,  who  had  succeeded  Amj)udia,  crossed  from 
Mexico  a  few  days  later  with  a  force  six  thousand  strong  and  attacked  Taylor 
May  8  at  Palo  Alto,  a  few  miles  east  of  Matamoras.  The  Mexicans  were  defeated, 
renewed  the  battle  next  day  at  Resaca  de  la  Pal  ma,  were  again  defeated  and  were 
driven  across  the  Rio  Grande.  On  May  11  President  Polk  sent  a  message 
announcing  these  events  to  Congress,  which  responded  two  days  later  by  the  pass- 
age of  an  act  calling  for  50,000  volunteers  and  apj)roi)riating  S10,000,000  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  struggle. 

The  call  for  troops  was  enthusiastically  responded  to  in  the  South,  but  not  so 
ardently  in  the  North,  where  the  war  was  regarded  with  deep  disfavor  as  an 
aggression  for  the  aggrandizement  of  slavery.     Besides,  in  Ohio,  as  generally  in  the 
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Northern  States,  military  ardor  bad  become  almost  extinct.  Militia  service  was 
considered  a  nuisance,  and  it-s  musters  and  parades  were  subjects  of  ridicule.  An 
attempt  to  assemble  the  militia  officers  of  the  State  in  a  general  encampment 
at  Columbus  in  1842  encountered  such  hopeless  indiiference  that,  afler  much  effort, 
it  was  abandoned.  The  finest  company  of  citizen  soldiers  which  had  ever  been 
organized  at  the  capital  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  was  that  known 
as  the  Columbus  Guards,  which  had  been  disbanded  some  four  years  earlier.  The 
Cadets,  another  fine  company,  bad  also  been  disbanded.  Almost  the  sole  remain- 
ing miliUiry  interest  in  the  cit}'  was  confined  to*  its  Germanborn  citizens,  by  whom 
two  excellent  artiller}'  companies  had  been  organized  and  kept  in  training. 

But  notwithstanding  the  laxity  of  militia  organization  and  the  popular  dis- 
like of  conquest  for  the  extension  of  slaveholding,  Ohio  sent  more  troops  to  the 
field  than  any  other  northern  state.  Iler  enlistments  for  the  volunteer  service 
numbered  5,586,'  from  which  were  organized  four  regiments  and  three  independent 
companies.  Besides  these  the  State  furnished  2,321  recruits,  during  the  war,  for 
the  regular  army.  The  first  call  to  meet  the  militia  requisitions  of  the  President 
was  issued  by  Governor  Mordecai  Hartley  May  20,  1846,  as  follows : 

It  has  been  declared  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  announced  by  the  President, 
that  war  exists  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Every  day's  mail 
brings  intelligence  that  hostilities  have  commenced  and  are  now  in  progress  on  our  south- 
western frontier.  The  blood  of  our  countrymen  has  been  shed,  and  hostile  demonstrations 
are  making  by  Mexico  to  prosecute  the  war.  Patriotism  and  fidelity  to  our  country  call  upon 
us  to  fly  to  the  rescue. 

A  requisition  has  been  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  this  Depart* 
ment  calling  on  Ohio  for  three  regiments  of  infantry  or  riflemen  to  repair  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible to  the  theatre  of  war.  Under  these  circumstances  I  now  appeal  to  the  gallant  and 
spirited  sons  of  Ohio  to  come  forward  in  this  emergency  and  promptly  meet  the  expectations 
of  the  General  Government.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  when  our  country  appeals  to  the  courage 
and  patriotism  of  the  citizen  soldiers  of  Ohio  for  aid  that  that  aid  was  not  properly  rendered* 

Whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  views,  it  is  now  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  war 
exists  on  our  borders,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  exert  every  efibrt  to  secure  a  speedy  and 
honorable  termination.  This  event  in  the  history  of  Ohio  will  afibrd  her  sons  an  opportunity 
of  devoting  themselves  to  the  cause  of  their  country  ;  they  are  therefore  confidently  relied  on 
to  give  a  hearty  and  cheerful  response  to  this  call. 

General  Order  Number  One,  issued  May  20,  1846,  by  Samuel  R.  Curtis, 
Adjutant-General  of  Ohio,  contains  the  following  passages  : 

The  number  of  volunteers  should  be  carefully  enrolled  and  the  number  forthwith 
reported  by  the  brigade  inspectors  to  this  office.  From  these  volunteers  the  requisite  num- 
ber will  be  detailed,  and  they  will  therefore  be  directed  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  march 
at  a  moment's  warning.  ...  A  principal  rendezvous  will  be  selected  at  or  near  Cincinnati, 
and  temporary  depots  will  be  established  at  Zanesville  and  Columbus  for  the  purpose  of 
organization  and  mustering  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  Congress  providing  for  enlistment  of  the  volunteers  required  them 
to  serve  for  u  period  of  not  less  than  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President? 
and  to  furnish  their  own  clothes,  "  and  if  cavalry,  their  own  horses  and  horse  equip- 
ments." They  were  armed  at  public  expense.  While  in  actual  service,  they  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  to  clothing  and  pay  as  the  troops  of  similar  corps  in 
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the  regular  army,  and  were  entitled  to  receive  in  money  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
clothing  of  the  soldiers  in  regular  service.  A  general  order  issued  by  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  Ohio  May  25,  1846,  stated  that  companies  would  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  whatever  styles  of  uniform  they  had  adopted,  but  prescribed  a 
style  for  general  use,  and  concluded  with  the  following  suggestions  : 

The  cost  of  the  articles  must  vary,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  determine  at  the 
present  what  allowance  will  be  made  for  this  clothing.  A  clieap,  strong  article  of  cloth  for 
dresscoats  and  jackets  is  best  for  the  service,  and  for  overcoats  a  coarse  article  of  gray  cloth 
would  be  best  adapted  to  the  occasion.  Several  of  the  articles,  and  especially  a  greatcoat, 
are  not  immediately  required.  Tlie  volunteers  will  consult  their  own  convenience  by  dis- 
pensing with  every  unnecessary  burthen. 

Recruiting  began  in  Columbus  immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  Governor's 
call.  The  Washington  German  Artillery  declared  its  readiness  for  service,  and 
the  two  old  independent  companies  known  as  Guards  and  Cadets  were  reorganized, 
the  first  under  the  name  of  Montgomery  Guards,  Captain  George  E.  Walcutt. 
Captain  William  A.  Latham  commanded  the  Cadets.  Directly  an  entirely  new 
company  known  as  the  Columbus  Grays  was  announced.  Its  commissioned  offi- 
cers were  Captain  J.  W.  Mulligan,  First  Lieutenent  1.  G.  J)r3'er,  Second  Lieutenant 
A.  P.  Stone.  Recruiting  was  greatly  stimulated  by  General  Taylor's  preliminary 
victories,  of  which  announcement  was  made  in  the  State  Journal  of  May  26,  as 
follows : 

The  intelligence  received  last  evening  by  the  western  mail  of  a  (Conflict  between  General 
Taylor's  forces  and  those  of  the  Mexican  General  was  issued  from  this  office  in  an  extra  a 
little  after  ten  o'clock.  From  10:30  until  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  our  press  was  in 
motion  issuing  extras.  We  circulated  near  a  thousand  copies,  and  still  hundreds  left  with- 
out obtaining  a  copy.  Our  citizens  who  had  generally  retired  were  aroused  from  their  slum- 
bers by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  sliouts  and  singing  prolonged  far  into 
the  morning.  Bonfires  were  kindled  at  various  points,  an<i  all  felt  proud  of  our  gallant  little 
army  which  has  borne  itself  so  gallantly  and  threatens  to  end  the  war  before  aid  is  received. 

On  May  27,  a  general  rendezvous  for  the  Ohio  volunteers  was  established 
near  Cincinnati,  and  called  Camp  Washington,  (reneral  John  E.  Wool,  of  the 
regular  army,  was  appointed  to  muster  and  organize  the  troops  at  that  point. 
The  two  Columbus  companies,  Guards  and  Cadets,  wore  nearl}-  full  by  May  30, 
and  the  third  company,  Graj's,  was  organized  and  ready  if  needed.  The  German 
Artillery  had  been  ready  since  the  issue  of  the  call,  and  many  of  the  men  were 
willing  to  serve  as  iofantry  if  not  accepted  for  their  favorite  arm.  h\  all  the  con- 
siderable towns  of  tbe  State  volunteers  were  making  hasty  preparations  for  march- 
ing orders.  Aside  from  patriotic  considerations  the  opportunity  for  making  a 
voyage  down  the  Mississippi,  for  visiting  the  Sunny  South,  and  above  all  for 
marching  to  the  "  Halls  of  the  Montesumas  '*  under  such  a  leader  as  Taylor,  bad 
a  fascination  for  the  adventurous  which  it  was  not  easy  to  resist.  The  triumphant 
beginning  of  the.  war  was  auspicious  of  a  speedy  end.  No  Bull  Kun  defeat 
obscured  the  prospect.  The  worst  dangers  to  be  feared  by  the  northern  recruit 
were  those  arising  from  changes  of  climate  and  mode  of  lite.  Disease  was  likely 
to  slay  more  than  the  sword,  and  did,  in  fact,  claim  the  largest  share  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  war. 
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On  June  8,  unnouncomeni  was  nmde  from  the  State  Adjutant-Goncrars  office 
that  more  volunteer  companies  had  been  organized  than  would  be  nccessar}*  to 
fill  the  roi^uisition  of  the  War  Department.  Over  a  thousand  men  were  at  that 
time  under  drill  at  Camp  Washington,  and  several  companies  had  arrived  at 
Columbus  where  they  awaited  onlcre  to  move  on  by  canal  or  stage  to  Cincinnati. 
Arms  and  accoutrements,  it  was  stated,  would  be  furnislied  to  the  Ohio  troops 
from  the  Baton  Kouge  arsenal.  Fort}''  cartridges  and  two  flints  were  tobesu])- 
plied  with  each  musket.  On  June  9,  the  following  companies  were  en  route  or 
under  orders  to  march  to  Camp  Washington  :  The  Columbus  companies,  under 
Captains  Walcutt  and  Latham  ;  Captain  George  W.  Morgan's  Company,  of  Mount 
Vernon  ;  a  /anesville  company  ;  Captain  Meredith's,  of  Coshocton  ;  Captain  Stad- 
den's,  of  Newark  ;  Captain  Irvin's,  of  Lancaster;  a  Wooster  company  ;  Captain 
Allen's,  of  Massillon  ;  Captain  Brunner's, of  Cirdeville  ;  Captain  IJcynoIds's,  of  Chil- 
licothe  ;  Captain  Patterson's,  of  St.  Clairville;  Captain  Mcljean's,  of  Athens  ;  a  High- 
land (\>unty  company,  and  four  Northern  Ohio  companies  un<ler  Captain  McLaugh- 
lin. In  orders  from  the  Adjutant-Generars  office  it  was  stated  that  no  other  com- 
panies than  those  whoso  geographical  ]K)sition  was  east  of  a  north-and-south  line 
though  Columbus  would  be  accej)ted,  excepting  those  already  at  Cincinnati.  As  to 
the  companies  west  of  the  line  mentioned,  the  Governor  ho]»ed  that  they  would  pre- 
serve their  organization  and  discipline  auii  await  orders. 

Notwithstanding  these  orders,  a  Seneca  County  company  marched  into 
Columbus  on  the  evening  of  June  10,  with  drums  beating  and  flag  flying.  This 
company  came  entirely  unheralded  and  was  followed  by  a  long  train  of  wagons. 
As  all  the  troops  necessary  to  fill  the  requisition  had  already  been  accepted, 
the  Governor  and  his  staff  were  dismayed  by  this  unexpected  arrival,  but  finally 
arranged  tor  the  subsistence  of  the  men  until  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  them 
could  be  considered.  At  this  time  a  plan  was  seriously  entertained  for  transfer- 
ring the  surplus  Ohio  volunteers  to  the  states  which  had  not  yet  filled  their 
requisitions. 

P^or  a  time  the  organization  of  a  regiment  at  Columbus  was  intended,  but 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  companies  expected  to  take  part  in  the  organiz- 
ation induced  the  Governor  to  order  those  already  at  the  ca]»ital  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Cinciiniati.  Accordingly  the  Columbus  companies  lei\  by  canal,  June  9, 
for  Camp  Washington.  Tlie  State  authorities  had  found  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding food  and  camp  equipage  for  the  troops  sojourning  at  the  capital,  and  were 
doubtless  much  relieved  when  these  com])anies  were  transferred  to  the  general 
rendezvous. 

On  June  15  Governor  Hartley  and  staff  arrived  at  Camp  Washington,  whore 
twentyeight  hundred  volunteers  were  then  assembled.  Two  Portsmouth  com- 
panies were  <ienied  admittance  to  the  camp  for  the  reason  that  it  was  already  full, 
and  a  Cincinnati  company,  the  Jefferson  Grays,  was  also  turned  away.  Three 
(icrnian  conij»anies  were  declined  on  the  gi'ound  that  they  could  not  *' speak  and 
understand  the  Knglish  language."  The  discharged  companies  were  furnished 
transportation  home,  and  advised  to  preserve  their  organization,  but  accepted 
botli  the  favor  and  the  advice  with  very  ill  grace. 
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On  June  22  three  regiments  were  organized  at  Camp  Washington,  the  field 
officers  being  chosen  by  the  men,  as  follows: 

First  Regiment.  —  Colonel,  A.  M.  Mitchell,  Cincinnati;  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
John  B.  Weller,  Butler  County;  Major,  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  Brown  County. 

Second  Regiment.  —  Colonel,^George  W.  Morgan,  Knox;  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
William  Irvin,  Lancaster;  Major,  William  Wall,  Athens;  Surgeon,  William 
Trevitt,  M.  D.,  Columbus. 

Third  Regiment.  —  Colonel,  S.  E.  Curtis,  Wooster;  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
McCook,  Steubenville ;  Major,  J.  S.  Love,  Morgan  County. 

Of  the  colonels,  Mitchell  and  Curtis  were  graduates  of  the  West  Point  Aca. 
demy;  Colonel  Morgan  had  also  attended  that  institution  for  a  time.  Each  reg- 
iment contaitied  ten  companies  with  a  requisite  musterroll  of  not  less  than  sixty- 
four  nor  more  than  eighty  privates  each.  The  Columbus  companies  under 
Captains  Walcutt  and  Latham  were  assigned  to  the  Second  Kegiment. 

The  First  Regiment  quitted  Cincinnati  for  the  seat  of  war  July  2  ;  the  Second, 
about  a  week  later  Both  regiments  were  transported  to  New  Orleans  "on  steam- 
boats provided  for  the  occasion,  on  contract."  During  the  ensuing  November  the 
Second  was  encamped  at  Camargo,  Mexico.  While  the  regiment  was  crossing  the 
Rio  Grande,  Lieutenant  John  Arnold  fell  overboard  from  the  steamer  and  was 
drowned.  On  December  4,  1846,  Captain  W.  F.  Sanderson,  oi  Columbus,  arrived 
at  New  Orleans  by  steamer  Amaranth  with  Company  B,  United  States  Mounted 
Riflemen.  This  company  had  been  largely  recruited  at  the  capital  of  Ohio,  and 
was  originally  intended  for  service  in  Oregon.  Its  leader,  Ca|)tain  Sanderson,  had 
been  the  commander  of  the  Columbus  Guards  during  most  of  the  career  of 
that  noted  company,  and  in  1841  had  been  appointed  a  briga  iior-general  in  the  Ohio 
Militia.  He  was  an  accomplished  and  very  pojmlar  officer,  with  a  natural  taste 
for  military  life. 

During  the  winter  of  1846-7  First-Lieutenant  F.  S.  Muiiford,  of  the  First 
United  States  Infantry,  established  a  recruiting  rendezvous  at  Colufubus,  under 
orders  from  the  War  Department.  His  advertisement  contained  these  seductive 
phrases  : 

A  bounty  of  twelve  dollars  will  be  given,  half  down  and  half  on  joining  the  regiment  to 
which  the  recruit  may  be  attached  ;  also  KH)  acres  of  laud  ^iven  when  lie  may  be  discharged. 
Board,  clothing  and  medical  attendance  supplied  by  the  United  States.  Pay  from  seven  to 
seventeen  dollars  per  month. 

Some  items  of  personal  mention  which  assist  in  fixing  the  historical  sequence 
of  events  incident  to  the  war  may  here  be  pertinent.  On  May  14,  1846,  Hon. 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  then  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  addressed  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  in  support  of  the  Mexican  War  api)ro|)riation  bill.  Mr.  Thur- 
man's  speech  was  in  the  nature  of  a  reply  to  attacks  upon  the  general  war  policy 
made  by  Messrs.  Giddings,  Tilden  [D.  R.]  and  Delano.  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin's 
famous  speech  condemning  the  war  was  delivered  in  the  National  Senate,  February 
11,   1847. 

A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican^  writing  on  February  28,  1847, 
concerning  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  thus  referred  to  Lieutenant  Irvin  McDowell, 
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of  Columbus:  "Lieutonunt  McDowell,  aid  of  General  Wool,  deserves  )>ublie  notice 
for  his  untiring  activity  and  unflinching  courage  in  the  most  ex]»osed  points  of  the 
field,  ali  day/'  The  young  oflicer  thus  spoken  of  afterwards  became  a  leader  of 
armies  in  the  Civil  War  of  18()1. 

Captain  George  E.  Walcutt,  who  had  resigned  on  account  of  infirmity  of 
health,  returned  to  Columbus  in  the  summer  of  184G.  On  December  31  of  that 
year  the  death  of  General  Thomas  L.  Hamer  was  announced  in  the  Ohio  States- 
man.  He  had  gone  to  the  field  as  Major  of  the  Pii'st  Kegiment,  and  on  July  1, 
184(),  had  been  commissioned  as  a  brigadier-general.  He  was  a  popular  and  prom- 
inent member  of  Congress,  and,  as  General  Grant  has  since  testified,  a  very  able 
man.  His  death,  which  took  place  before  Monterey  after  a  brief  illness,  was  deep- 
ly and  universally  regretted. 

On  April  9,  1847,  the  War  De])artment  made  requisition  upon  Ohio  for  t^n 
additional  infaiitry  companies  and  one  company  of  mounted  riflemen.  This 
started  recruiting  again,  and  during  the  ensuing  Ave  or  six  weeks  two  new  com- 
jKinioH  were  organized  in  Columbus.  One  of  these,  commanded  bv  Captain  Mit- 
chell C.  Lilley,  was  locally  known  as  the  Franklin  Guards;  the  other  was  a  Ger- 
man company  under  Captain  Otto  Zirckel.  Rosters  of  these  companies,  copied 
from  original  musterrolls,  mostly  much  dilapidated,  now  in  the  Adjutant-General's 
oftice,  are  appended  hereto.  The  departure  of  Captain  Zirckel's  command  is  thus 
referred  to  in  the  Ohio  State  Jounml  of  May  27,  1847: 

For  several  days  ])ast  troops  have  been  passing  from  this  place  to  Camp  Washin^^n  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  pressed  into  the  public  conveyances.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  the 
German  con\pany  took  its  departure  from  this  place.  The  leavetaking  extended  nearly 
through  the  whole  twentyfour  hours  preceding  their  departure.  This  time  was  devoted  by 
theui  to  business  arrangements,  parting  salutations,  dancing  and  amusements.  The  parting 
scene  extended  from  the  rendezvous  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  to  half  a  mile  west  of 
Frankliuton,  and  lasted  from  some  time  in  the  afternoon  until  twilight,  when  the  volunteers 
took  their  seats  in  a  number  of  coaches  and  moved  ott'  amid  shouts  and  cheers.  Scores  of 
wives,  sisters  and  sweethearts  accompanied  them  to  that  extent  on  their  way  to  Mexico. 
They  were  escorted  out  of  town  by  Captain  Lilley's  Company,  the  Franklin  Guards,  who 
will  follow  them  in  a  few  days. 

The  Jjicking  iljingers,  one  hundred  and  twenty  strong.  Captain  John  li. 
Duncan,  passed  through  Columbus  about  this  time  on  their  way  to  the  seat  of 
war.  They  were  "  escort^jd  out  of  the  city"  by  the  Franklin  Guards,  Captain 
Lilley. 

As  a  parting  testimonial  Captain  Lilley's  friends  made  arrangements  to 
present  him  with  a  fine  Hword,  but  he  preferred  to  have  them  wait  and  see, 
when  he  returned,  whether  he  deserved  one.  The  Ohio  Statestiuin  of  June  2, 
1847,  thus  refers  to  the  departure  of  his  command  : 

This  fine  company  of  volunteers  [Franklin  Guards]  under  Captain  M.  C.  Lilley,  left 
thiH  city  lor  Cincinnati  on  last  Mon<lay  evening  [May  31]  at  six  o'clock  p.  m.  They  formed 
in  front  of  CJeneral  Gale's  llotel,  and  proceeded  to  the  American  lioiel,  according  to  arrange- 
ments, where  Second  J.ieutenant  Robert  Thompson  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  sword  by 
T.  J.  Mathews  on  behalf  of  the  young  men  and  associates  of  Lieutenant  Thompson.  .  .  . 
After  tlie  presentation,  Lieutenant  Groom  returned  thanks  to  the  citizens  for  the  kindness 
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shown  them  during  the  time  of  their  recruiting,  which  was  responded  to  with  loud  cheers. 
They  then  marched  down  to  the  bridge  where  they  mounted  the  coaches  prepared  for  them 
by  the  Ohio  Stage  Company,  and  were  off  amid  the  cheers  of  the  people  and  the  roar  of 
artillery.  .  .  .  They  were  in  full  uniform  of  blue  coats  trimme<l  with  buff  and  blue  pants 
manufactured  by  William  Burdell  of  this  city,  and  looked  remarkably  neat  and  comfortable. 
They  aleo  had  a  grey  fatigue  suit,  which  is  all  right.  Our  gallant  soldiers  should  be  clothed, 
and  so  far  as  our  companies  are  concerned  this  has  been  done. 

By  this  time  many  of  the  volunteers  who  had  enlisted  under  tlie  first  call  had 
completed  a  year's  service,  and  were  on  their  wu}-  to  their  homes.  The  Columbus 
companies  of  the  Second  Hegiment  wore  expected  to  arrive  early  in  July,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  give  them  a  recc|)tion.  (fcneral  E.  Gale  was 
ap)pointed  Marshal  of  the  Day,  and  Samuel  Me<lary  was  requested  to  deliver  an 
address.  The  day  appointed  for  the  reception  w^as  July  5,  by  which  date  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  volunteers  had  arrived,  in  squads,  by  the  western  stages.  A 
procession  was  formed,  which  moved  down  High  Street  to  (Jeneral  Gale's  Hotel, 
where  open  order  was  formed  and  the  returning  soldiers  were  saluted  as  they 
passed  between  the  ranks.     They  were  then  welcomed  by  Mr.  Medary. 

The  organization  of  a  new  regiment  to  bo  known  as  the  Fifth  Ohio,  to  serve 
for  the  war,  was  undertaken  a  few  days  later  by  Colonel  William  Irvin,  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  an  office  for  recruiting  and  reorganizing  the  Cadets  for  that  regiment  was 
opened  at  Columbus  by  Captain  William  H.  Latham,  lieferring  to  this  fact  the 
State  Journal  of  July  10  said:  *' Those  who  liunger  and  thirst  for  glory  have  now 
an  opportunity  to  try  their  hand."  Kecruits  were  obtained  rapidly  and  the  new 
regiment  was  organized  with  William  Irvin  as  Colonel,  William  11.  Latham  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Captain  Link,  of  Circlevillo,  as  Major.  Lieutenant  James 
Markland  was  elected  Captain  of  the  Columbus  Cadets  vice  Latham,  promoted. 

On  July  17,  1847,  a  report  reached  the  city  that  General  Scott  had  occupied 
the  City  of  Mexico.  This  proved  to  bo  a  canard.  The  actual  conquest  of  the 
Mexican  capital  took  place  September  14,  on  which  date  the  arrival  of  Scott's 
army  before  the  city  was  first  authentically  announced  in  Columbus  by  telegraph. 
Particulars  of  the  battles  of  Churubusco  and  Coutreras  were  telegraphed  on  the 
same  date  from  Pittsburgh.  An  armistice  followed  Scott's  victories,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1848,  a  final  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded. 

In  November,  1847,  a  public  meeting  was  held  for  the  ])urpose  of  starting  a 
subscription  for  the  purchase  of  a  sword  to  be  presented  to  Colonel  (ieorge  W. 
Morgan,  of  the  Second  Ilegiment.  Byram  Leonard  was  chairman  of  the  meeting 
and  D.  A.  Robertson  secretary.  The  committeemen  to  solicit  subscriptions  were 
Samuel  Medary,  'William  Kclsey,  Isaac  Davis,  E.  Gale  and  Jacob  Rcinhard. 
Returning  from  Mexico,  ('olonel  Morgan  arrived  in  Columbus  December  7,  1847, 
and  on  the  tenth  of  that  month  was  given  a  complimentary  dinner  at  the  Ameri- 
can House.  The  invitation  to  Colonel  Morgan  bore  the  signatures  of  forty  promi- 
nent citizens  and  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  R.  P.  Spalding  and  J  F. 
Williams  were  appointed  to  escort  the  guest  of  the  evening  to  the  table.  Numer- 
ous toasts  were  proposed  and  responded  to.  The  sword  ordered  for  Colonel  Mor- 
gan arrived  and  was  displayed  at  the  jewelry  store  of  Mr.  Savage,  in  February. 
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It  was  deseribod  as  "  richly  and  brilliantly  laid  with  gold/'  and  was  said  to  have 
cost  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  final  return  of  the  Ohio  Volunteers  fromiVIexico  took  place  daring  the  mid- 
summor  of  1K48.  Coming  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  l>y  steamers,  they  were 
welcomed  at  Cincinnati  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of  cannon  and  other  dem- 
onstrations of  greeting.  They  were  also  formally  escorted  through  the  streets 
when  that  ceremony  was  practicable,  but  unfortunately  it  was  in  some  instances 
not  practicable.  Speaking  of  the  arrival  of  four  companies  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment in  July,  1848,  the  Cincinnati  Otizetfc  said  : 

The  firemen  again  turned  out  nobly,  with  their  endues,  &c.,  tastefully  decorated,  .  . 
but  there  was  no  parade,  no  proc(»88ion  ;  the  wret<'hed  condition  of  the  sohliers  — many  of 
them  being  destitute  of  shoes  and  Thaving]  ecarcely  clothinK  enough  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness [made  them]  refuse  to  leave  the  boat  an<l  march  through  the  streets. 

In  a  later  issue  tlio  Gazrtfe  stated  that  manv  of  the  returninff  soldiers  when  they 
arrived  at  the  Cincinnati  landing  were  destitute  of  hats,  coats,  shirts,  shoes  and 
even  pantaloons,  and  that  they  had  been  fed  durinc:  their  voyage  on  "wormy 
bread  and  tainted  meat."  As  their  pay  was  reserved  for  final  discharge,  they 
were  totall}*^  destitute  of  money. 

Most  of  the  men  belon^inir  to  ilu^  Columbus  com]>anies  returned  to  the  city,  in 
detachments,  durint'  the  month  of  July.     On  the  twcntyseventh  of  that  month  a 

*  ■•  •  • 

formal  reception  was  given  to  them  under  the  auspices  of  the  Democratic  Central 
Hickory  Club.  The  returned  volunteers,  numbering  about  two  hundred  in  all, 
were  organized  for  the  occasion  into  three  companies,  all  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
William  H.  Latham,  of  the  Fifth  Heffiment.  They  were  bronzed  and  hirsute,  some- 
times wore  articles  of  dress  peculiar  to  the  climate  or  customs  of  Mexico,  and  bore 
many  curious  mementoes  of  their  campaigns.  The  President  of  the  Day  was  Jacob 
Hare,  and  the  orator  Samuel  Medary.  Colonel  Latham  was  assisted  in  the  com- 
mand by  Captains  M.  C.  Lilley  and  George  E.  Walcutt,  and  by  his  Lieutenants 
Hermann  Jaeger,  R.  H.  Thompson  and  Francis  Mover.  A  procession  comprising 
the  volunteers,  the  escorting  body  an<l  citizens  was  formed  in  front  of  General  Gale's 
Union  Hotel  and  moved  by  State,  Third  and  Broad  Street  to  High,  from  whence  it 
proceeded  down  Hiffh  Street  to  Jaeger's  Orchard  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
The  march  is  thus  described  by  the  Ohio  Sfafr.winn  : 

As  the  pro<*ession  pnpsod  the  Statehouse  they  [the  volunteers]  were  met  by  a  band  of 
some  sixty  or  seventy  [actually  fiftyfour]  young  girls  dressed  in  white,  supporting  a  vast 
wreath  of  oak  and  evergreen  with  which  they  encircled  the  volunteers,  and  thus  marched 
with  them  to  th*»  place  of  reception.  The  large  gateway  of  the  orchard  was  formed  into  a 
triumphal  arch  ;  rare  flowers  were  mingled  with  the  evergreen  and  the  oak,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted an<l  decorated  with  flags.  On  the  left  of  the  arch,  and  forming  a  part  of  it.  was  the 
American  shield,  on  the  right  the  American  Eagle,  and  in  the  centre  the  words:  Ehretdie 
Braven  —  "  Honor  the  brave."  This  arch  was  the  work  of  our  German  friends.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
cession of  young  ladies  which  surrounded  the  volunteers  and  led  them  captive  was  the  work 
of  the  German  fair,  and  as  the  vast  procession  passed  down  High  Street  the  beauty  and 
appropriatenoPH  of  the  <^ompliinent  made  them  the  observed  of  all  observers.  As  the  pro- 
ccPHion  reached  the  or(!har(l,  the  (Terinan  volunteers  were  received  by  two  young  ladies  in 
the  language  of  their  '*  Fa<lerland." 
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The  two  little  maidens  here  spoken  of  were  Misses  Silbernagol  and  Wendell. 
They  were  dressed  in  white,  and  welcomed  the  German  volunteers  in  a  poetical 
a<ldre88  in  the  German  langua»^e,  repeating  the  versos  alternately.  A  bevy  of 
young  ladies  strewed  flowers  in  the  path  of  the  volunteers  as  they  moved  into  the 
grove.  Samuel  Medary  delivered  an  address  of  general  welcome,  to  which  Colonel 
W.  A.  Latham  reft})onded.  In  the  evening  the  costly  sword  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  citizens  and  friends  for  Colonel  George  W.  Morgan  was  presented  to 
him  at  the  Democratic  Hall,  where  a  banquet  was  held.  The  presentation  address 
was  delivered  by  i).  A.  Robertson. 

Thus  ended  the  second  war  episode  of  which  the  history  has  been  blended 
with  that  of  the  capital  of  Ohio. 


NOTES. 

■ 

1.    Of  these,  eighteen  were  killed  and  thirtynine  wounded. 


Caitain  William  A.  Latham's  Company  (Con'MBirs  Cadets),    Se(X)ni)  Regiment 

Ohio    Volunteer  Infantry. 

Mustered  in  July  1,  1846;  mustered  out  July  1,  1847.* 


William  A.  Latham,  captain. 
James  Markland,  first  lieutenant. 
John  Arnold,  second  lieutenant. 
John  A.  Harvey,  first  sergeant. 
W.  H.  San  ford,  second  sergeant. 
William  Cloud,  third  sergeant. 
Victor  Trevitt,  fourth  sergeant. 
Charles  Johnson,  first  corporal. 
Lewis  Hadley,  second  corporal. 
H.  W.  Johnes.  third  corporal. 
John  Righter,  fourth  corporal. 
George  Atwater,  private. 
George  Altin,  private. 
James  Bennet,  private. 
Robert  Benns,  private. 
Moses  Bedell,  private. 
Joseph  Bidwell,  private. 
L  R.  Brake,  private. 
Jacob  Brown,  private. 
A.  Clarke,  private. 
F.  Cofi*man,  private. 
Thomas  Da  vies,  private. 
Louis  Evans,  private. 
Elias  Fink,  private. 
J.  S.  Foley,  private. 
William  Forrester,  private. 
William  Greenly,  private. 


John  Leonard,  private. 
B.  F.  Lincoln,  private. 
Robert  Lucas,  private. 
Augustus  Marcy,  private. 
John  W.  Marcy,  i)rivHte. 
Abed  Moore,  private. 
Franklin  Moyer,  private. 
Samuel  Mutch ler,  private. 
T.  Nadenbousch,  private. 
Samuel  Pierce,  private. 
Samuel  Reaver,  private. 
Joseph  Righter,  private. 
Samuel  Sabines,  private. 
D.  K.  Seltz,  i)rivate. 
Frederick  Schilling,  private. 
John  Scott,  private. 
Samuel  J.  Scott,  i)rivate. 
Ralph  J.  Scott,  private. 
Scribner,  private. 
M.  Siincox,  private. 
R.J.  Shannon,  private. 
James  Sheperd,  private. 
Setli  Shoemaker,  private. 
James  Thomas,  private. 
Samuel  Taylor,  i>rivate. 
Daniel  Townsend,  private. 
Henry  Tuttle,  private. 
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William  Greenwood,  private. 
R.  Handsucker,  private. 
Samuel  Hartsoc,  private. 
W.  Harbangh.  private. 
Nicholas  Harrington,  private. 
John  Knoderer,  private. 
Christian  Karst,  private. 
George  Krome,  private. 


John  Weaver,  private. 
8.  8.  Weaver,  private. 
Harvey  Wheeler,  private. 
Thomas  Whiteford,  private. 
Joel  Williams,  private. 
John  H.  Williams,  private. 
Charles  Yerk,  private. 
vStephen  Young,  private. 


^This  company  was  originally  nui»tered  in  by  Greneral  Stockton,  at  Colambiu,  all  its 
officers  and  men  being  from  that  city.  Seventeen  men  whose  names  are  not  above  given 
deserted  from  the  company.  The  above  list  has  been  copied  from  a  mosterroll  in  the  office 
of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio. 


Captain  J.  T.  Mft:KUM*s  Company  (Montgomery  Guakdh),  Skcond  Regiment  Ouio 

Volunteer  Infantry. 

Mustered  in  July  1,  1S46;  mustered  out  July  1,  1847.' 


J.  T.  Mickum.  captain. 
W.  I.  Medary,  first  lieut«niint. 
J.  Neereamer,  second  lieutenant. 
E.  R.  Hile,  first  sergeant. 
J.  W.  Cowan,  second  sergeant. 
H.  G.  Hood,  third  sergeant. 
M.  A.  Boling,  fourth  sergeant. 
John  Heston,  first  corporal. 
W.  Parkerson,  second  corporal. 
John  W.  Ford,  third  corporal. 
Jacob  Oyler,  fourth  corporal. 
J.  B.  Ingalls,  musician. 
A lexander  Butler,  musician. 
Daniel  Acre,  private. 
R.  O.  Allison,  private. 
William  Borgstrep,  private. 
Orange  Barnhart,  private. 
Henry  Baughman,  private. 
Harry  Bowman,  private. 
A.  H.  Barnes,  private. 
J.  R.  Bowman,  private. 
James  A.  Boggs,  private. 
Adam  Bid  well,  private. 
John  W.  Copeland,  private. 
Peter  G.  Catlin,  private. 
Thomas  Cook,  private. 
Samuel  Cain,  private. 
Joseph  Cower,  private. 
John  Ponalson,  private. 
Daniel  Deatz,  private. 
John  Edgar,  private. 
C.  Fenstoneak,  private. 


C.  Harbaugh,  private. 
G.  S.  Hoover,  private. 
Jacob  Houtz,  private. 
John  Hanover,  private. 
I.  B.  Hedges,  private. 
A.  I.  Hinman,  private. 
E.  A.  Hill,  private. 
Harry  Johnson,  private. 
A.  S.  Jones,  private. 
George  Kroup,  private. 
John  Lash,  private. 
John  Moore,  private. 
James  McKelvey,  private. 
Jacob  Mosior,  private. 
N.  K.  Miner,  private. 
S.  C.  Mickum,  private. 

C.  Nagfster,  private. 
J.  Nagfster,  private. 
J.  W.  Oyler,  private. 
J.  R.  Osgood,  private. 
H.  Ogden,  private. 

Peckham,  private. 

James  Pinnev,  private. 
J.  Parret,  private. 

D.  C.  Bowhan,  private. 
S.  Sparks,  private. 
James  Spurgeon,  private. 
Daniel  Shetlor,  j^rivate. 
Lemuel  Swesey,  private. 
D.  IL  Shaw,  i>rivate. 
John  Settson,  i)rivate. 
William  Shaw,  private. 


•  •  • 
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B.  L.  Friar,  private. 
William  Fisk,  private. 
John  Fay,  private. 
N.  Gilkison,  private. 
James  Gale,  private. 
Jacob  Gale,  private. 
Norton  Heesel,  private. 
E.  B.  Harris,  private. 
Samuel  Herr man,  private. 


George  Skid  more,  private. 
John  Wilkes,  private. 
John  Wetherhall,  private. 
David  Wilson,  private. 
William  Wetherington,  private. 
John  C.  Walton,  private. 
Seneca  Weathing,  private. 
William  Weeth,  private. 


JThis  company  was  originally  commandeii  by  Captain  George  E.  Walcutt.  who  resigned 
by  reason  of  impaired  liealth.  Its  officers  and  men  were,  with  one  exception,  all  from 
Columbus.  Two  men  whose  names  are  not  above  given  are  borne  on  the  roll  as  deserters. 
The  above  list  has  been  copied  by  permission  from  a  musterroU  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  Ohio. 


Captain  Otto  Zirckel's  Company,  Fourth  Recument,  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Mustered  in  May  27,  1847  ;  mustered  out  July  18,  1848. 


Otto  Zirckel 

.    Captain 

.    Columbus. 

Eduard  Proessler 

First  Lieutenant 

Columbus. 

Frederic  Schmidt 

.    Second  Lieutenant 

.    Columbus. 

Hermann  Jaeger 

Second  Lieutenant 

Columbus. 

George  Cullman 

.     First  Lieutenant    . 

.    Columbus. 

John  Kern      .        .        . 

First  Sergeant 

Columbus. 

John  Rickenbacher 

.    Second  Sergeant 

.     Columbus. 

Frederick  Pruff      . 

Third  Sergeant  . 

Lancaster. 

G.  A.  Fuchs 

.    Fourth  Sergeant 

.     Columbus. 

Charles  Stephany 

First  Corporal 

Columbus. 

Andrew  Rein  hard 

.    Second  Corporal 

.    ColumbuB. 

Peter  Freudenberger 

Third  Corporal 

Columbus. 

MathiasRuff     . 

.     Fourth  Corporal 

.     I^ucaster. 

Wilmer  Simons 

Musician 

Bloom  ii  eld. 

Henry  Snyder 

.    Musician 

.     Lancaster. 

Henry  Bieber 

Private 

Paulding  County 

Christian  Brueck 

.     Private 

.     Columbus. 

Jacob  Breith 

Private 

Newport. 

John  Battefeld 

.    Private 

.    Columhus. 

Andrew  Baumeister 

Private 

Columbus. 

John  Bergwitz 

.     Private    . 

.     Delaware. 

William  Dadt 

Private 

Columbus. 

Paul  us  Dussel    . 

.     Private 

.    Columbus. 

Frederic  Becker 

Private 

ColumbuH. 

John  A.  Eitel     . 

Private    . 

.     Columbus. 

Pearce  Freese 

Private 

Lancaster. 

William  Fassig 

.     Private 

.     Columbus. 

Henry  Goebel 

Private 

Columbus. 

Jacob  F.  Glauner 

.    Private 

.     Lancaster. 

Sebastian  Gramlich 

Private 

Columbus. 

Frederick  Harris 

.    Private 

.     Columbus. 

IllSTURY   OF  TUB   ClTY  Ot   COLUIIBU8. 


Jdlin  liaulTiHKn 
Ja<i>U  Iltfller 
Jmob  IlitlliT 
Cliristiaii  Kastnor 
'ieoruv  Kohli^pp    , 
lU-nry  KniM     . 
Ootllieb  Link 
Henry  LonKlienry 

Joitepli  Meyer     . 
AuKiii't  Maertens 
<T(wrKt.-  Nitliaril 
flrieh   Preii 
John  Pranft 
AJolpL  I'roetRer    . 
OeoiBf  Miiiiidt 
tJeorh-e  Behaefiur 
(icoruP  Flejnnian 
Jcilin  Sclirolt 
Henry  Sell  reiner 
(ieorKi?!ScliBt7.tiian 
JohuSclji'hyer 
.luoiib  i^choenlnnb 
Vuientin  Sflieiieriiiun 
Jh<mI>  Sfhmerz 
UeorfKt  Scliott    . 
Atilim  S)H^ek 
.John  Tul)ler 
I'uulua  Trott 
.Irihn  (i.  Trapp 
Jiilin  Trapp 
John  Voelh 
I..  \V(*i,escloerfer 
Ht'iiry  Wit^el 
CbrJRlian  Woehrly 
Joliii  Walter 
Jolin  Wii-ler 


Private 
Prirate 
l*rivat« 

Private 
Private    , 

Privau- 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 

Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 

Private 
Private 

Private 
["rivals 
Private 
Private 
Private 


Private 
Private 


Colambua. 


Columbus. 

Cincinnati. 

Columbus. 

Moutli  or  Rio  Gisnde. 

Columbus. 

Columbue. 

Columbus. 

Columbus. 

Lancaster. 
,    Marion. 

Columbus. 
.    Columbus. 

Cotuiiibns. 

Columbus. 

Columbus. 

Colunibuit. 

Columbus. 

('ulumbuR. 

Cincinnati. 

Columbus. 

Marion. 

Columbus. 

Ci'lumbuB. 
,    Chillicotbe. 

ColutiibuB. 

Columhua. 
Coluiiiiius. 
ColuinbuK. 
Col  urn  bus. 
Columbut>. 
Columbtui. 
Columbus. 
ColumbuB. 
Columbus. 


Henry  Htn 
Jaoob  Schenkol 
Jnciili  Noto 
Peter  Oestreiiger 
(iustav  Uabn 
(ieorm*  Cullman 


'(K 


Private     . 

First  Lieutenant 


Cull)  III  bun. 
Cohimbn!". 
Columbus. 
Colunibns. 
Culumbas. 
Columbus. 


K.lHuri!  Lilly      . 
.T«lin  M.  Hmisel 
A<li>i>i  Ifii-ki-nbuelu- 
('liilrl<w  I Inntzi'i'lii- 
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Bernhard  Steint 
William  Kaehner 
Napoleon  Meyer 
Anton  Voelh 


Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 


Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 


Benedict  Diesterweig 
Jacob  Schneider     . 
William  Schneider 


TRAN8KERRED. 

Private 
Private 
First  Serjijeant 


Cincinnati. 
Columbus. 
Cohinibus. 


Sixteen  privates  of  this  company,  part  of  whose  names  are  illegible  on  the  original  roll, 
deserted.    Their  names  are  not  embraced  in  the  above  list. 


Captain  M.  C.  Lilley*8  Company,  Franklin  Guards,  ForRTii  Recjiment  Ohio  Volunteer 

Infantry. 

Mustered  in  June  2, 1847  ;  mustere<l  out  July  18,  1848. 
Copied  from  an  original  mustcrout  roll  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Lilley. 


Mitchell  C   Lilley     . 
John  C.  Groom 
Robert  H.  Thompson 
Abel  Moore    . 
John  Adams 
A.  B   Parmenter    . 
Jacob  Taylor 
John  T.  Collins      . 
David  W.  Henderson 
Charles  P.  Cavis    . 
Joseph  G.  McCormick 
Oliver  N.  Durant    . 
Charles  E.  Bynner    . 
Francis  G.  Bowers 
Andrew  J.  Baker 
Abram  Bechtel 
Joshua  Brothers 
J.  M.  C.  Bogan 
William  Burdit 
Daniel  Bill      . 
Norman  H.  Bucklee 
W.  W.  Clevinger 
Andrew  Clark 
Charles  Carpenter 
James  Cowdell 
Peter  Deffenbaugh 
Ira  H.Dayton    . 
John  H.  Dugan 
George  W.  Everson 
John  W.  Fletcher 
Noah  Green 


Captain 

First  Lieutenant 

Second  Lieutenant 

Second  Lieutenant 

First  Sergeant 

Second  Sergeant 

Third  Sergeant 

Fourth  Sergeant 

First  Corporal 

Second  Corporal 

Third  Corporal 

Fourth  Corporal 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private    . 

Private 

Private    . 

Private 

Private    . 

Private 

Private    . 

Private 

Private    . 

Private 

Private    . 

Private 

Private    . 

Private 

Private    . 


Columbus. 

Columbus. 

Columbus. 

Delaware. 

Columbus. 

Marysville. 

Columbus. 

Marion. 

Marysville. 

Marysville. 

Columbus. 

Columbus. 

Cincinnati 

Marion. 

Cincinnati. 

Columbus. 

Marysville. 

Bell  point. 

New  Philadelphia. 

Columbus. 

Columbus. 

Watkins. 

Delaware. 

Columbus. 

Delaware. 

Columbus. 

Columbus. 

Columbus. 

Columbus. 

Columbus. 

Columbus. 
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John  Grmham 

Private 

George  W.  Grmham 

.    Private 

James  B.  Graham 

Private 

William  <iraham 

.    Private 

Sannifl  K.  Bofiwin 

Private 

Robert  Geffs 

.    Private 

John  H inches 

Private 

Joseph  G.  Hawkins 

.    Private 

William  Hopkins 

Private 

A1exan<ler  Houston 

.    Private 

Samuel  Hill     . 

Private 

James  P.  Jolinson 

.    Private 

Edward  L  Johnson 

Private 

James  Johnson 

.    Private 

William  R.  Johnson 

Private 

Abram  Mathias 

.    Private 

William  H.  Morris 

Private 

Francis  Miles    . 

.    Private 

Thomas  McGraw 

Private 

Lewis  Morrison 

Private 

German  S.  Merrick 

Private 

Farron  Olmsted 

.    Private 

Thomas  W.  Pease 

Private 

John  Price 

.    Private 

John  Parker 

Private 

David  Reed 

Private 

Alvan  Rose     . 

Private 

Levi  Richeldarfer.     . 

.    Private 

Hiram  D.  Robie 

Private 

I^emuel  Rodarnel 

Private 

Frederick  Smith     . 

Private 

Fletcher  Shout 

Private 

Jaeob  Stickley 

Private 

Thomas  Simmons 

.    Private 

Nelson  Simmons    . 

Private 

John  L.  Smith 

.    Private 

James  B.  Tupper 

Private 

Ornon  Tubbs     . 

.    Private 

Robert  Thompson 

Private 

Owen  Turney    . 

Private 

John  White 

Private 

James  F.  W^illiams    . 

.    Private 

ThoniaH  Coulter     . 
Richard  George-lst 
Robert  (Tiles 
Joseph  n.  ( I  room 
John  Harrin^on 
James  T.  Johnson 
Alexander  (i.  Oliver 
William  R.  SiiiitiionH 
Horace  Train 


DIED. 

Private 
Private  . 
Private 
Sergeant 
Private 
.  Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 


Oolamboa. 
Maryaville. 
Colombiis. 
CoIomboB. 
ColambiiB. 
Colambus. 
Col  umbos. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati. 
Marysville. 
Columbus. 
Marvsville. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Marvsville. 
Delaware. 
Columbus. 
Marysville. 
Marysville. 
Columbus. 
Marysville. 
Delaware. 
Columbus. 
Jefferson. 
Columbus. 
Marysville. 
Marvsville. 
Johnstown. 
Rareysport 
Rareysport. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Westchester. 

Columbus. 

Columbus. 

Delaware. 

Columbus. 

Newark. 

Columbus. 

Marvsville. 

Columbus. 

Mount  Vernon. 
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DISCHARGED. 


George  W.  Clutter 
Hiram  Deptin 
Alfred  Foreman 
Elisha  M.  Glick     . 
Samael  Groover 
Richard  George-2d 
John  Harrison 
Daniel  Rodamel 
Lorenzo  Simms 
Hiram  Trout 
Joseph  Thomas 
Elias  Walters 


Private Columbus. 

Private        ....  Delaware. 

Private Columbus. 

Private         ....  Marvsville. 

Private Columbus. 

Private         ....  Cent^rville. 

Private Marvsville. 

Private        ....  Columbus. 

Private Columbus. 

Private         ....  Delaware. 

Private Columbus. 

Private         ....  Columbus. 


Fourteen  privates  of  this  company  deserted.    Their  names  are  not  above  given. 


CHAPTER   111. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  EXODUS. 

Tho  Mexican  war  had  no  Hooner  closed  than  a  new  and  still  more  alluring 
opportunity  for  adventure  was  presented.  On  February  9,1848,  while  three  men 
were  repairing  the  race  at  Captain  John  A.  Sutter's  sawmill  on  the  American  Fork 
in  California,  the  overseer,  James  W.  Marshall,  noticed  some  shining  particles  in 
the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  race,  from  which  the  water  had  been  drawn.  The 
metal  thus  detected  was  gold.  Marshall  suspected  as  much,  and  after  gathering 
up  a  small  pouch  full  of  the  yellow  grains  he  rode  full  speed  to  Fort  Sutter,  where 
he  called  Captain  Sutler  into  a  private  room,  asked  him  to  lock  the  door,  and 
showed  him  his  treasure.  In  great  excitement  Marshall  broached  his  opinion  as  to 
what  the  metal  was,  and  told  the  story  of  its  discovery.  Captain  Sutter  applied  nitric 
acid  to  the  particles,  and  by  this  te.st  proved  beyond  doubt  that  they  were  gold. 
Sucli  was  the  beginning  ot  one  of  the  most  unique  and  memorable  episodes  in 
American  history. 

For  a  time  the  discovery  at  the  mill  was  kept  secret,  but  not  long.  Sutter 
made  his  workmen  promise  not  to  divulge  what  they  knew  but  his  precautions 
were  thwarted.  The  garrulity  of  a  bibulous  teamster  made  the  whole  story 
known  at  the  nearest  trading  post,  and  from  thence  the  news  spread  like  wildfire 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  coast.  Soon  it  flow,  as  it  were,  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  filled  the  whole  country  with  excitement. 
Directly  an  unparalleled  tide  of  emigration  began  to  pour  into  California  from  all 
j)arts  of  the  Union,  and  from  Mexico,  Europe  and  China.  Within  four  months 
from  the  time  gold  was  found  in  Sutter's  millrace,  five  thousand  delvers  were  at 
work  in  the  raviiies,  watercourses  and  caverns  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Speaking  generally  as  to  the  effects  of  the  gold  excitement,  one  account  says  : 

Lawyers,  clergymen,  ))hysicianB,  hotelkecpers,  merchants,  niechanics,  traders,  farmers 
left  their  occupations  aii<l  hurried  with  basket  and  spade  to  the  land  that  glittered.  Homes 
and  houses  were  closed;  the  grass  threatened  to  grow  over  whole  streets;  deserted  ships 
swung  on  their  anchors  in  silent  harbors.  .  .  .  Witliin  a  period  of  five  months  the  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  had  run  up  to  one  luindretl  thousand,  having  just  qua<lrupled  during 
that  tirnc.  Of  thcs(%  some  fortyfivc  thousand  arrivetl  in  the  nine  thousand  wagons  that 
travcrsi'd  the  overiaml  route,  and  four  thousan^l  on  mulcback,  while  the  remainder  came  i»ia 
Panama  and  round  Cape  Horn.  One  third  of  this  multitude  was  composed  of  farmers,  another 
of  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  and  the  rest  of  merchants,  professional  men,  adventurers  and 
gamblers.     The  vast  emigrant  armies  acteil  a»*  pioneers  on  their  various  routes,  hewing  down 
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trees,  filling  up  chasms*  leveling  the  grcunds  and  bridging  torrents.  But  the  sufferings 
endured  in  these  colossal  caravans  were  terrible.  Many  perished  on  the  route ;  many  became 
insane,  or  wasted  away  through  lack  of  food  and  water.  The  scourge  of  cholera  also  overtook 
the  early  emigrants  before  they  were  fairly  embarked  in  the  wilderness ;  the  frequent  rains 
of  the  early  spring,  added  to  the  hardships  and  exposure  of  their  travel,  prepared  the  way 
for  its  ravages,  and  the  first  four  hundred  miles  of  the  trail  were  marked  by  graves  to  the 
number  of  four  thousand.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  narrative  of  what  befel  these  pioneer  emi- 
grants, says  that  not  only  were  they  compelled  to  kill  their  horses  and  mules  to  keep  them- 
selves from  starvation,  but  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  mess,  by  way  of  variety  to  the  tough 
mule  steaks,  to  kill  a  quantity  of  rattlesnakes  with  which  the  mountains  abounded,  and  have 
a  dish  of  them  fried  for  supper. 

The  state  of  society  which  this  sudden,  miscellaneous  influx  produced,  was  of 
a  most  unique  and  amorphous  character.  A  San  Francisco  letter  of  January  23, 
1849,  thus  described  it: 

Crowds  of  men  are  flocking  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  country,  and  among  them  are 
many  persons  of  bad  character  and  desperate  fortunes.  .  .  .  The  only  tribunals  which  have 
attempted  any  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  murder  and  other  atrocious  crimes  for  some  months 
past  are  those  formed  for  the  occasion  as  it  arises;  and  oflenders  generally  escape,  or  if 
they  are  taken,  it  is  amidst  the  phrenzy  of  popular  excitement,  when  the  guilty  and  innocent 
may  be  victims  together.  Several  executions  have  taken  place  in  pursuance  of  this  kind  of 
law  ;  and  it  is  supposed  several  others  will  be  announced  by  the  next  mail  from  the  south. 
In  the  meantime  outrages  are  taking  place  in  all  paits  of  thecountry  and  the  public  astonish- 
ment has  scarcely  subsided  after  one  murder  before  another  is  committed  more  horrible  than 
the  first.    Housebreaking,  thefts  and  robberies  are  almost  of  hourly  occurrence. 

But  the  vast  tide  of  goldseekers  was  not  to  be  turned  back  by  such  reports  as 
these.  Tiie  prevailing  phrenzy  was  inflamed  by  multiplied  and  astounding  dis- 
coveries until  it  reached  a  fever  heat.  In  due  time  it  reached  Columbus.  How 
many  persons  quitted  the  city  for  the  gold  fields,  singly  or  in  small  parties,  during 
the  years  1848  and  1849  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  —  ])robably  a  good 
many.  The  first  attempts  at  organized  emigration  from  the  capital  of  Ohio  to  the 
new  El  Dorado  seem  to  have  been  made  during  the  month  of  January,  1849.  On 
the  twentyninth  of  that  month  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  thirty  men  signed  a 
pledge  to  be  ready  to  start  together  for  the  West  at  the  opening  of  spring.^  At  a 
meeting  held  January  31,  twentyseven  signatures  were  obtained,  and  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  During  the  month  of  February  the  Franklin  California  Min- 
ing Company  and  the  Columbus  and  California  Industrial  Association  were  organ- 
ized.   The  articles  of  association  of  the  Franklin  company  were  as  follows  : 

This  article  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  eighth  day  of  February,  A.  D. 
1849,  by  and  between  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Columbus,  Franklin  County,  in  the  iState 
of  Ohio,  witnesseth :  * 

That  for  the  consideration  hereinafter  mentioned  the  undersigned  do  agree  to  become  a 
company  to  be  known  as  the  Franklin  California  Mining  Company  of  Coiumbus,  Ohio,  for 
the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  California  to  procure  gold,  polddust,  &c.,  and  other  metals,  and 
all  such  other  purposes  of  profit  as  shall  be  decided  upon  by  a  majority  of  said  company  on 
their  arrival  in  said  territory  of  California:  said  company  and  association  to  exist  as  such 
under  these  articles  for  the  period  of  eighteen  months  from  the  first  day  of  May  next,  by 
which  time  said  company  is  to  return  to  the  United  States  and  have  a  settlement  of  all  its 
afiairs  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  to  be  held  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  and 
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settlement  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Franklin  Coanty,  or  in  any  other  court  in  the 
United  States,  in  Chancery,  by  any  member  of  said  company  or  his  aasigns  or  representa- 
tives, at  any  time  after  twenty  months  from  the  first  day  of  May  next. 

The  oificers  of  said  company  are  to  consist  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  quarter- 
master, one  treasurer,  one  secretary  and  one  chief  of  every  mess  of  the  number  of  six,  which 
oHicers  are  to  be  elected  by  ballot  for  three  months,  the  first  election  to  be  held  before  leav- 
ing Columbus,  Ohio,  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  to  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  Said  officers  ar^ 
liable  to  be  removed  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of  twothirds  of  the  surviving  members  of  said 
company. 

Each  member  of  said  company  is  to  pay  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Secretary  of  said  company  within  thirty  days  from  this  date,  in  such  instalments  as  the 
company  shall  designate,  as  his  part  of  the  expenses  of  outfit  and  travel  to  California.  Each 
member  of  said  company  and  the  representatives  of  each  member  who  shall  die  after  leav- 
ing Columbus,  to  be  liable  to  an  equal  share  of  the  expenses  of  said  company,  and  to  be 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  the  profits  from  said  expedition,  and  if  any  member  shall  desert 
and  abandon  his  company  before  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months  from  May  1,  1849,  with- 
out the  consent  of  twothirds  of  the  survivors  of  said  company,  he  is  to  forfeit  all  moneys 
invested  by  him  in  said  association,  and  all  share  of  the  profits  arising  from  said  expedition. 

Any  member  may  be  expelled  by  a  vote  of  twothirds  of  the  survivors  of  said  company. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  officers  of  said  company  are  to  be  defined  in  bylaws  to  be 
enacted  by  said  company;  said  company  to  have  power  to  pass  any  bylaws  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  survivors  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  these  articles  of  association, 
which  are  not  to  be  altered,  amended  or  abrogated,  and  the  right  of  each  and  all  members, 
or  their  representatives,  of  the  company  to  his  or  their  shares  of  the  profits  of  said  company 
are  not  to  be  lost  in  any  other  manner  than  herein  provided. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

Of  the  bylaws  of  the  Franklin  Company,  the  first  article,  in  five  sections, 
prescribes  the  duties  of  officers.  The  second  article,  in  two  sections,  makes  it  the 
duty  of  each  member  "  to  be  industrious  and  faithful ;  to  act  justly,  honestly  and 
respectfully  to  the  company;  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officers  and 
not  absent  himself  without  consent  of  the  captain,"  and  to  **  perform  all  duties 
required  of  him  by  law  or  the  company.  A  refractory  member  is  to  be  reported 
to  the  captain,  and  if  ho  does  not  take  action,  the  company  may.  Members  are 
required  to  servo  on  guard  in  regular  order,  to  protect  the  company's  property, 
and  to  keep  themselves  and  their  arms  clean.  Each  member  must  furnish  his  own 
personal  outfit,  which  shall  consist  of  a  good  and  sufficient  wardrobe  and  weapons 
of  selfdelense,  which  weapons  shall  consist  of  one  good  rifle  gun,  one  revolving 
pistol  or  a  good  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  knife." 

The  third  article,  in  three  sections,  provides  that  all  appropriations  shall  be 
made  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  present,  when  a  quorum  ;  that  grievances 
shall  be  investigated  by  a  committee;  that  no  member  shall  vote  on  a  matter  in 
which  he  is  personally  interested;  that  punishment  shall  bo  by  reprimand,  expul- 
sion, or  '^  in  such  other  manner  as  the  company  may  determine ;  "  that  all  gambling 
and  drinking  of  intoxicants  as  a  beverage  shall  be  forbidden  ;  that  the  company 
will,  so  far  us  practicable,  relraiu  from  work  or  travel  on  the  Sabbath  day  ;  and 
that  no  personal  or  individual  trade  or  tratfic  shall  be  engaged  in. 

The  fourth  article  requires  regular  meetings  to  be  held  monthly,  authorizes 
special  meetings  by  request,  makes  a  quorum  consist  of  a  majority  of  all,  and  lays 
down  some  parliamentary  rules  to  be  observed  in  company  meetings. 
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take  Hteamere  to  Indcpemlence,  an<l  then  by  the  overland  route  by  mule  and  ox  teams  for 
t lie  pro mifted  land.  ,  .  .  The  nnml)er  [thirty  in  each  comimny]  embraces  several  of  our 
most  enterprisinjif  citizens  —  men  in  the  prime  of  life  an<l  wellarmeil  against  the  daufirers  of 
tlie  overland  route.  ...  In  a<ldition  to  the  above,  Messrs.  McDowell  &  Punly,  of  this  city, 
and  a  couple  of  gentlemen  from  I^ncaster,  have  fittt*d  out  another  expedition.  They  have 
provided  a  wagcm  and  will  procure  the  necessary  oxen  in  Missouri.  Their  intention  is  to 
aid  in  forming  a  caravan  for  mutual  protection  going  out,  and  after  arriving  at  the  gohl 
region  to  go  it  on  their  own  hook. 

Tlic  Ohio  Sftifi'Amttn  of  April  tl,  IS49  —  four  days  nf'ier  tlio  departure  ol  the 
( *olumbuH  companies  —  said  : 

The  whole  West  is  crowded  with  our  fellowcitizens  passing  towards  California.  Every 
stage,  every  steamer,  every  roa*l  leading  to  the  Upper  Missouri  is  thronge<l  with  the  very 
choicest  of  our  i>opulation  on  their  way  to  the  Piicifi*' shores.  The  numlK»r  is  legion,  and 
from  a  careful  observation  we  do  not  think  there  can  Im*  less  than  twentv  thousand  from 
Ohio  alone.  Almost  every  village  furnishes  its  compimy,  and  some  two  or  thnn.*.  Some  go 
single,  some  in  pairs,  and  others  in  companies  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  and  even  sixty.  .  . 
They  go  with  provisions  enough  to  last  twelve  months,  ami  some  longer  ;  thoy  are  equipped 
with  every  possible  ne<;essary,  and  besi<les,  many  singular  and  ingenious  instruments  for 
iinding  gold,  either  on  the  surface  or  deep  in  the  soil.  .  .  .  Taking  Ohio  as  data  to  estimate 
from,  and  at  the  lowest  calculation,  there  will  be  one  hundred  thousand  able  anil  enter|>ri8- 
ing  men  leave  Independence,  St.  Joseph,  Ate,  on  the  Missouri  for  the  Plains  from  the 
twentieth  of  March  or  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  June  next  -  two  months.  This  will 
average  over  a  thousan<l  a  day,  and  will  line  the  roa<l  hundreds  of  miles. 

These  statements,  though  cxag^enitvd,  are  useful  as  illustratin<r  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  editors  mind  by  the  movement  then  in  progress. 

On  May  24,  1849,  the  Ohio  Sffttc'^mftyi  announced  that  William  S.  McElvain, 
son  ot'Oolonel  Andrew  MeElvain,  formerly  of  Columbus,  had  died  of  cholera  at 
Manitou,  Missouri,  while  on  his  way  to  join  his  father  in  California.  On  May  23, 
Oliver  S.  Waleutt,  of  the  Franklin  company,  wrote  to  his  father  from  the  Littlo 
Blue  Grass  Kivor  that  while  the  company  was  encamped  on  the  Big  Sandy,  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  eighteenth,  its  cattle  were  stampeded,  that  they  ran  over  and 
seriously  injured  some  of  the  members  of  the  company,  and  that  ten  yoke  of  oxen 
were  lost.     The  letter  continues  : 

Next  morning,  in  talking  over  our  misfortune,  we  agreed  to  separate  and  divide  the 
money  and  the  property.  Those  who  go  on  will  do  so  in  small  companies  of  six  or  eight 
men.  The  remainder  will  return  home.  For  my  own  part.  I  am  still  l)ound  for  California. 
The  mess  Uy  which  I  am  attached  will  go  on  in  a  body.  It  consists  of  Messrs.  Roby,  Price, 
Woodward,  Barr  and  myself.  .  .  .  Major  Sanderson,  with  a  body  of  the  mounted  rifiemen'*, 
pas.sed  us  on  the  twentieth  instant  en  rontt:  to  Fort  Laramie.  Edward  Gaver  is  with  Marple, 
McCorniick  and  Coltun,  who  are  determined  to  go  ahead. 

On  August  21,  1849,  Peter  Decker,  of  the  Industrial  Association,  wrote  from 
Sacramento,  California,  to  W.  B.  Thrall,  of  Columbus: 

The  main  train  with  the  wagons  arrived  in  the  "diggins"  on  the  twelfth  instant.  Mess 
nnnibiT  two,  of  whicli  I  was  a  mcinhtT,  })acked  and  were  s-ent  in  advance  of  the  company 
from  the  C-annun  [canyon]  in  ihe  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  arrived  in  this  city  on  the 
ninth,  the  former  having  been  on  the  road  one  hundred  and  four  days  and  the  latter  one 
hundred  and  one  days  from  St.  Joseph.  We  were  fortunate  in  being  among  the  foremost 
trains  on  the  roa<l  this  year,  crowded  to  an  excess  that  must  result  in  much  suffering  to 
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some  of  those  bebind  on  account  of  scarcity  of  grass,  which,  to  emit^rants,  is  second  in 
importance  to  bread.  From  advices  received  on  the  road  from  packers  who  left  St.  Joseph 
after  all  the  wagons  had  left,  I  suppose  the  nuuiber  of  wagons  that  started  across  the  plains 
this  season  was  from  eight  to  nine  thousand,  and,  on  an  average,  at  least  three  persons  to  a 
wagon.  Our  company  came  through  as  an  association,  but  since  have  dissolved  by  unani- 
mous vote.  Nearly  all  companies  formed  in  the  states  broke  up  on  the  road  — even  down 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three.  This  may  appear  mysterious  to  many,  but  those  who  have 
observed  human  nature  as  developed  on  the  plains  have  no  difficulty  in  solving  this 
mystery.     .     .     . 

Some  make  money  fast,  while  others  do  but  little  and  yet  labor  hard,  for  mining  is  hard 
labor.  An  ounce  a  day  is  considered  doing  tolerably  well.  .  .  .  Mechanics  and  laboring 
men  get  from  $10  to  $20  per  day,  and  prices  in  other  respects  range  as  follows :  Flour  $8  @ 
110  per  hundred  pounds ;  ham  40  to  45c  per  pound ;  mess  pork  .Soc  per  pound  ;  coflee  from  12 
to  20c%  and  brown  sugar  the  same ;  tea  from  $1.00  to  |1.50;  molasses  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per 
gallon.  Butter  is  almost  out  of  the  question  here;  some  which  in  the  States  would  only  be 
used  in  place  of  lard  sells  at  two  dollars  per  pound.  Saleratiis  is  $.'J.OO  @  $4.00  a  pound. 
Watermelons  sell  at  from  four  to  six  dollars  apiece;  cheese  at  one  dollar  a  pound.  Ixtaves 
of  bread  that  sell  in  your  city  at  five  cents  are  fifty  cents  here.  Boarding  is  eighteen  to 
twentyone  dollars  per  week,  with  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  smoothest  ground  you  can 
find  to  sleep  on  outside  of  the  **  shanty,**  and  then,  too,  you  have  a  nightly  serenade  from  the 
wolves.  .  .  .  The  city  from  which  I  address  you  is  about  three  months  of  age,  and  has  a 
population  of  from  four  to  five  thousan<l  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  mostly  tenU^  though 
some  good  wooden  houses  are  being  built,  for  one  of  which  I  heard  a  gentleman  oflfer 
$31,000  rent  a  year.  .  .  .  Lots  sell  from  $1,000  to  $:^0,00()  apiece. 

Daring  the  year  1850  numerous  parties  of  wellequippod  Californiabound 
emigrants  passed  through  Columbus.  To  what  extent  the  tide  of  goldseekers  was 
recruited  from  the  capital  of  Ohio  during  the  fifties  there  is  no  record,  but  doubt- 
less its  full  share  of  adventurers  joined  in  the  grand  march  over  the  plains  and 
mountains.  The  extent  of  the  general  exodus  to  the  Pacific  Coast  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that,  within  ten  j^ears  from  the  date  of  the  discovery  at 
Sutter's  Mill,  Calil'ornia — adniilted  to  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1850  —  had 
increased  her  population  from  30,000  to  600,000,  and  yielded  a  gold  product  of 
nearly  six  hundred  million  dollars. 

NOTES. 

1.  John  M.  Kerr,  son  of  John  Kerr,  one  of  the  original  pro}>riet()rs  of  Columbus,  organized 
a  company  of  California  emigrants  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  wasongaged  in  keepinga  boarding- 
house.  Among  the  persons  who  signed  his  roll  was  an  English  nobleman  then  visiting  the 
United  States.  When  the  time  fixed  for  departure  approached,  most  of  Mr.  Kerr's  men  found 
pretexts  for  refusing  to  go.  Kerr  was  nevertheless  <letermine<l  to  go  himself  and  accordingly 
quitted  Cincinnati  for  California  on  April  1,  1S41>,  accompanie<l  hy  James  Way,  of  Boston, 
Creorge  Krauss  and  a  third  goldseeker  named  Kloppenberg.  Mr.  Kerr  and  his  companions, 
sifter  crossing  the  plains  and  mountains  together,  halted  at  the  Feather  River  placers,  in 
Butte  County,  wherethey  extracted  their  full  share  of  wealth  from  the  diggings  of  that  region. 
After  mining  awhile  Kerr  bought  a  camp  inn,  consisting  of  a  long  canvas  booth,  erected  and 
sold  to  him  by  a  brother  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  artist  who  painted  the  picture  of  Perry's  Victory, 
»iow  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Statehouse.  While  managing  this  business  Mr.  Kerr  had  in  his 
employ  a  negro  officeboy  who  had  been  brought  out  to  California  as  a  slave  and  was  hired  or 
let  from  his  master.  This  boy  was  accustomed  to  claim  as  his  perquisite  the  droppings  of 
^olddust  which  accumulated  during  each  day's  transactions  in  a  crevice  of  the  office  counter, 
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Every  evening  the  lM>y  took  from  that  crevice  a)N>iit  three  dollars  worth  of  duft.  Whisky 
was  sold  over  the  counter  at  twontyHve  centK,  or,  in  the  ahnence  of  coin,  a  pinch  of  ^hl  dust 
l>er  dram.  In  larj^er  transactionR  the  );old<ln8t  and  f2:rain8  witli  which  payment  waa  made  were 
weighed  in  a  pair  of  scalefl  standing  on  the  counter ;  from  these  ncales  the  dust  fell  which  the 
ofiiccl)oy  secured  in  tlie  manner  just  state<1.  While  conduct! U}?  his  iranip  tavi-rn,  Mr.  Kerr 
was  elected  as  the  first  treasuri'r  of  Ihitte  County,  wliich  wns  then  large  enouj^h  tiTritorially 
U>  (*onstituU^  a  (!^M>dsize<l  state.  KHilin^  in  health,  Kerr  soltl  his  inn  on  ihe  Feather  River 
and  removed  to  San  Krancistv)  where  he  tK>ui;ht  the  City  Hotel.  The  8i*ahcach  then  skirted 
Montfifomery  Street,  from  which  it  is  now  nearly  a  mile  distant,  the  dry  land  having  since 
hcen  extimded  that  far  seaward  hy  filling.  When  the  **  ^n*flt  fire  "  took  place  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mr.  Kerr'n  estahlishment  was  tlef>troye<l,  and  all  that  he  had  inv<'Ste<l  in  it  was  lost. 
He  remaine<l  on  the  Pacific  (/oast  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  enlisted  in 
the  First  California  Infantry,  with  which  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  ^ar,  mostly  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  In  lSf>r>,  lu>  returned  to  Ohio,  where  he  has  since  nMuaineil.  Having 
lost  his  property  in  California,  h*'  foun<l,  upon  his  return,  that  most  of  his  Columbus  pfHwes- 
sions,  now  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  ha<i  als4>  passed  beyon<l  his  rt^ach.  Broken 
in  health,  he  was  reduced  to  penury  and  has  never  since  Ix'en  able  to  retrieve  his  fortunes.  He 
is  now  over  seventy  years  of  age.  In  his  earlier  life  he  was  not  only  wealthy  but  prominent. 
His  clothes,  purchased  annually  in  New  York,  were  of  the  latent  style  aiul  set  the  fashions 
of  the  town.  A  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
National  campaign  of  1840,  and  was  accustomed  to  drive  through  the  streets  a  pair  of  "  claif- 
bank  "  mares,  hiU^hed  tandem.  He  was  a  boon  comfianion,  generous  to  a  fault,  ami  enjo3*ed 
an  extensive  acquaintance.  His  life  has  been  replete  with  strange  ad  ventures  and  vicissi- 
tmles,  extending  all  the  way  from  princely  aftluence  to  abject  want.  The  author  is  indebteil 
to  him  for  the  information  contained  in  most  of  the  remaining  notes  appended  to  this  chap- 
ter. 

2.  Coulter  returned  to  Columbus  and  died  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution. 

3.  J.  H.  Marple  became  one  of  the  functionaries  of  Butte  County,  California. 

4.  Was  a  clerk  in  the  drugstore  of  Sumner  Clark. 

5.  Brother  to  John  Barr,  recently  deceased. 

G.  The  same  elsewhere  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Jerry  Finney  kidnapping 
case.    See  Chapter  XXXI. 

7.    Brother  to  General  C.  C.  Walcutt. 

8..  Was  John  M.  Kerr's  mining  partner.  Settled  in  California.  Obtained  a  position  in 
the  United  States  Mint  at  San  Francisco. 

9.  Obtained  a  position  in  the  San  Francisco  Customhouse.  Became  a  judge  of  one  of 
the  California  courts. 

10.  The  same  whose  letter  is  quoted  in  a  later  part  of  the  chapter.  Established  a  trad- 
ing post  on  the  Yuba  River  and  became  wealthy.  Organized  a  banking  institution  at  Marys- 
villc,  California. 

11.  Afterwards  a  member  of  the  Columbus  City  Council. 

12.  Obtained  a  position  in  the  San  Francisco  Customhouse. 

13.  A  coiub  manufacturer  on  South  High  Street. 

14.  Was  connect^id  with  Neil,  Moore  &  Co*8  Stageoffice. 

15.  From  Kidgway's  Foundry. 

l<).  Connected  with  the  stove  and  tinware  establishment  of  Ellis.  Ayers&Co.,  where 
the  Neil  house  now  stands. 

17.  Among  oiher  Culnuibus  men  who  went  to  California  during  the  gold  excitement 
was  John  Bigler,  of  the  Ohio  Statesman.  Mr.  Bigler  acquired  a  fortune  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
filtered  political  life  and  became  Governor  of  the  State.  He  was  a  brother  to  Governor 
Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Charles  H.  Bryan,  brother  to  John  A.  Bryan,  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  went  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  with  the  goldseekers  and  became  one  of  the  judges  of  the  California  Supreme 
Court. 

Milton  S.  Latham,  son  of  Bela  Latham,  one  of  the  postmasters  of  Columbus,  emigrated 
to  Alabama,  studied  law  in  that  state  and  went  from  thence  to  California  during  the  gold- 
seeking  excitement.  John  Bigler,  who  knew  him  and  who  had  become  wealthy,  established 
him  in  a  lucrative  law  practice  at  Sacramento.  Latham  acquired  a  fortune  and  was  elected 
Grovernor  of  the  State  under  an  alleged  private  arrangement  whereby  he  received  the  sup- 
port of  John  B.  Weller,  also  from  Ohio,  on  condition  that  Weller  should  be  United  States 
Senator.  Immediately  after  his  inauguration  as  governor,  Latham  sought  and  obtained  the 
senatorship  for  himself.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  Instigator  of  the  duel  between  Judge 
Terry  and  United  States  Senator  David  S.  Broderick,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed.  Latham, 
after  this  affair,  became  unpopular,  lost  his  property  and  returned  to  the  East,  where  he 
died. 

18.  Major  W.  F.  Sanderson,  previously  of  Columbus,  had  been  ordered  to  establish  a 
post  on  the  California  route  near  Fort  Laramie,  on  the  Upper  Platte  River.  His  command 
consisted  of  two  companies  of  United  States  Mounted  Riflemen,  partly  recruited  at  Columbus, 
and  one  company  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Infantry. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


RECKPTIOX  AND  VISIT  OK  LOUIS  KOSSUTH. 

Freemen  haveu  profoiiiid  syinpatliy  for  lVee(Jom*.s  eause  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  One  of  the  most  impressive  illuslralions  of  this  wliieh  modern  history 
has  furnished  was  the  reception  i^iven  in  this  country  to  the  Hungarian  patriot 
Louis  Kossuth. 

During  the  summer  of  184J>  the  efforts  of  Hungary,  first  ti)  obtain  an  extouHion 
of  natural  rights  under  the  Crown  of  Austria,  and  finally  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent government,  culminated  in  failure.  They  were  overcome  b}*  the  combined 
forces  of  Austria  and  Jiussia.  Far  outnumbered  and  in  part  betrayeii,  the  armies 
of  the  revolt  were  vancjuished,  and  Kossuth,  the  leader  in  the  Hungarian  cause, 
took  refuge  in  Turkey.  His  extradition  was  demanded  by  the  allied  powers,  but 
the  Sultan,  su|)ported  by  France  and  Knglaml,  refused  to  grant  it.  He  was  finally 
liberated  and  soon  afterwards  embarked  on  the  steamship  Mississippi,  which  was 
dispatched  by  resolution  of  the  Senate,  to  convey  him  to  the  United  States  as  a 
guest  of  the  nation.  On  December  5,  1S51,  he  arrived  in  New  York,  where  his 
reception  was  in  the  nature  of  a  triumph.  The  popular  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
was  received  is  said  to  have  surpassed  even  that  with  which  Lafuyette  was  wel- 
comed in  1824.  At  Philadelphia  he  was  received  in  I  ndependence  Hall,  and  at 
Baltimore  was  escorted  to  his  hotel  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  On  December 
30  he  reached  Washington,  and  was  officially  welconied  by  Semitors  Seward,  Cass 
and  Shields.  He  was  immediately  visited  by  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  on  the  following  dav  a  levee  in  his  honor  was^jcivenat  the  Executive  Mansion. 
On  January  (J,  he  dined  with  President  Fillmore,  and  on  the  seventh  visited  the 
Capitol  by  the  invitation  of  Congress.  During  the  ensuing  evening  the  members 
of  the  two  Houses  jointly  honored  him  with  a  banciuel,  at  which  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Hon.  William  K.  King,  i)resided.  To  the  toast 
"  Hungary,"  proposed  by  the  Vice  l^resident,  he  responded  in  a  strain  of  splen<lid 
eloqucjice. 

From  Washington  Kossuth  extended  his  journey  through  the  South,  West, 
and  back  again  to  the  Rast.  Cities,  corporations  and  legishitures  honored  him 
with  their  attentions,  and  vast  crowds  of  ]>eople  everywhere  rushed  to  give  him 
welcome.  To  all  these  greetings  he  respon<ied  with  the  most  fascinating  and 
inspirini::  eloquence,  ^uch    as    nio<iern    oi'atory    lias    rarely    e(jualed.      The    indc- 
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pondenee  of  Hungary,  and  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  her  behalf, 
constituted  t!»e  burden  of  his  appeal.  lie  failed,  of  course,  to  realize  his  wishes  in 
this  regard  ;  however  just  his  cause,  our  government  could  not,  in  its  behalf,  meddle 
in  the  politics  of  Europe;  nevertheless  the  popular  sympathy'  for  him  was  every- 
where unbounded. 

In  appearance  Kossuth  is  described  as  a  man  slightl3'  abo^e  medium  stature, 
with  broad  forehead,  large  blue  eyes,  heavy  mustache  and  a  countenance  indicat- 
ing earnestness  and  refinement.  Of  the  manner  and  matter  of  his  speeches,  of 
which  ho  delivered  a  great  many,  the  following  has  been  written  : 

In  speaking,  nothing  could  be  more  incomparably  dignified  and  graceful  than 
Kossuth's  manner;  gestures  more  admirable  and  effective  and  a  play  of  countenance 
more  magnetic  and  winning  could  not  be  conceived.  He  always  stood  quite  erect, 
instead  of  frequently  bending  forward,  as  is  the  case  with  some  orators,  to  give 
emphasis  to  a  sentence.  His  posture  and  a]q>earance  in  repose  indicated  great- 
ness by  their  essential  grace  and  dignity,  and  impressed  the  beholder  with  a  sense 
of  marked  individuality  and  power.  This  sense  of  reserved  power  in  the  man  — 
the  certainty  that  he  was  not  making  an  effort  and  doing  his  utmost,  but  that 
behind  all  this  strength  of  fascination  there  were  other  treasures  of  ability  not 
brought  into  notice  and  perhaps  never  made  use  of —  constituted  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  his  oratory.  He  spoke  as  if  with  little  preparation,  and  with  that 
peculiar  freshness  which  belongs  to  extemporaneous  speaking;  every  movement 
seemed  perfectly  easy,  and  he  gesticulated  a  good  deal,  equally  well  with  either 
arm.  The  universal  remark  concerning  him  in  this  respect  was  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  living  orators. 

On   December   15,  1851,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the   City  Hall,    in 
ColumbuH,  to  make  arrangements  for  Kossuth's  reception  at  the  capital.     Robert 
Thompson  presided  at  this  meeting,  which  is  <lescribed  as  very  large  and  very 
enthusiastic.     It  was  addressed  by  S.  S.  Cox,   \l.  P.  Spaldiiig,  Samuel  (lalloway, 
Ge<»rge  E.  Pugh,  William  Deiinison  and  John    Woods.     Tlieinceting  adjourned  to 
reassemble   December   IS,   when    a  rece]>tion   committee    of  one    hundred    and   a 
finance  committee  were  appointed.     Of  the  Finance  Committee  Peter  Ambos  was 
chairman,    W.     F.     Wheeler    secretary,    and     Luther    i>onaldson    treasurer.       In 
January,   1S52,    resolutions   were  adoj)ted    by    the    (ieneral   Assembly,   welcoming 
Kossuth  to  Ohio,  and  on   the  fifteenth  of  the  same  montii  a  third  meeting  of  citi- 
zens to  arrange  for  his  reception  was  held.     At  this  meeting,  which  is  described  as 
very  large  and  enthusiastic,  Samuel   (ialloway  presided,  an    executive  commit  toe 
was  appointed,  and  William  Dennison,  U.  P.  Sj)alding  and  L.  V.  Bierce   were  deh^- 
^ated  t<^  confer  with  the  reception  committees  appointed  by  the  (ieneral  Assembly. 
On   the  morning  of  February  4,    185:i,   Kossuth   and   his  companions  quitted 
Clevelan<l   for  Columbus.     The    party   traveled   on  a  special   car,  and   was  aceom- 
punied  by  tlie  legislative  committees.     At  Berea,  (jralton,  Lagrange,   Wellington, 
New  London,  Shelby,  Cardington  and  Ashley   (he  Hungarian   leader  was  greeted 
by  enthusiastic  throngs  of  people,  and  was  presented  with  their  olferings  to  defray 
the  exj)enses  of  a  new  effort  to  emaiieipate  his  country.      Between  Cleveland  and 
Columbus  he  received  for  this  purpose  the  total  sum   of  8312.50.     The  contrilni- 
l\eu   at   Shelby,   amounting   to   S57.50,   was    presented    to    him    by    Hon.   Jacob 
Brlukerhotl'.     When  he   arrived   at  Delaware,  he  was  met  by  an  immense  crowd 
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and  wus  eseortiMl  to  u  church  tilled  with  ])60i)lo,  including  tho  Hungarian  Aasocia- 
tion  of  tho  town  and  the  Ktudents  of  the  Univorsity.  Formally  welcomed  at  the 
church,  firnt  by  Mayor  Buck  and  then  by  Doctor  Edward  Thomson,  President  of 
the  Univernity,  he  replied  in  n  brief  addroHM,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
ciiarming  of  all  he  had  delivered  in  tho  EngliHh  language.^  Expressing  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  Bynipathy  shown  him,  and  hoping  the  people  would  be  true  to  their 
friendship  for  Hungary,  he  said:  '^Then,  indeed,  it  will  bo  recorded  in  imporish- 
ahle  letters  in  the  heart  of  my  nation,  that  out  of  the  Delaware  Springs  of 
American  sympathy  I  have  filled  a  tumbler  of  health  for  my  people  of  Hungary." 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  S.  M.  Little  presented  him  $210.00  in  behalf  of  the 
Hungarian  Society,  after  which  ceremony  ho  was  escorted  to  «n  omnibus  by 
(iovcrnor  Wood,  and  drove  to  liis  tniin  amid  defeating  shouts. 

At  Columbus,  the  Hungarian  party  was  met  at  the  railway  station  bj'  officers 
of  State,  members  of  the  (leneral  Assemhiy,  the  military  and  fire  companies  and 
beneficial  and  industrial  associations  ot  the  capital,  and  a  vast  throng  of  citizens, 
induiliiig  many  delegations  from  the  country  for  fifty  miles  around.'  Crowds 
began  to  assemble,  both  at  the  station  and  in  front  of  tho  Neil  House,  long  before 
the  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  train,  the  approach  of  which  was  announced  at  six 
p.  M.,  b}'  the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  ringing  of  hells.  Under  the  direction  of  General 
T.  Stockton,  an  escorting  ])rocession  was  formed  at  the  station,  and  moved  up 
High  Street  to  the  Ni'il  House,  amid  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  tho  people.  The 
buildings  along  the  street,  and  throughout  the  cit}',  were  profusely  decorated  with 
flags,  including  those  of  Hungary'  and  other  nations.  At  tho  Noil  House,  into 
which  Kossuth  made  his  way  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  crowd, 
he  shortly  appeared  on  the  portico,  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  and  was 
presented  to  the  ])0()j>le  by  Hon.  David  A.  Cox,  of  the  State  Senate,  but  gracefully 
excuse*!  himself  with  a  very  few  sentences,  as  he  ex]»ected  to  speak  at  length  on 
the  next  day  following.  After  tho  reception  was  over,  tho  fire  companies  paraded 
the  streets  with  torchlights  and  banners.  Jn  tho  course  of  the  evening,  Kossuth 
waR  serenaded  by  one  of  the  (ierman  bands  of  the  cit}',  and  responded  briefly  in 
the  German  language. 

The  Ohift  Sffffi'S7tift)i  of  the  next  day  sai<i,  enthu.siastically  :  "  The  reception 
of  Kossuth  at  this  pla(re  on  last  night  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  enthusias- 
tic outbursts  of  p<»pular  feeling  ever  witnes.'<e<l  in  this  part  of  creation."  In  the 
proccfision,  the  Colunihus  Artillery  (German),  Captain  Buhl;  Captain  Snyder s 
Grenadiers,  and  the  fire  comjianies  ]»ore  the  coloi's  of  tho  United  Slates  and  Hun- 
gary. The  fire  comj)anie8  also  bore  the  Turkish  flag,  and  carried  torches.  The 
City  Butcliers'  Association,  (»n  horseback,  wore  regalia  in  the  Hungsirian  colors. 
Kossuth's  carriage  was  drawn  by  four  while  horses.  The  only  ladies  in  the  Hun- 
garian party  were  Madame  Kossuth  and  Madanie  Pulszky.  Kossuth's  children 
were  in  Kngland. 

On  the  evening  of  Fehruary  4  a  meeting  of  workingmen  was  held  at  the  City 
Hall  to  arrange  for  receiving  an  address  from  the  Hungarian  leader,  and  to  aid 
him  in  the  liheralion  of  his  country.  Charles  1^  Klood  was  chairman,  and  Milton 
M.  Powers   secretary   of  this  meeting,  which    |»ackc(i    the   hall   as  full  as  it  would 
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into  the  bledinir  w<>an<is  of  Hun|^ar}',  t!iat,  regenerated  hy  the  faithful  spirit  of 
America,  it  may  yet  ri^e  once  more  independent  and  free,  a  breakwater  to  the 
flood  of  Ku!>siuii  ambition.  o])]fressini;  £uro|»e  and  threatening  the  world. 

<*itizen!«  of  Columbus,  the  namehuke  of  your  city,  when  he  dincovered  America 
little  thouifht  that  he  would  liberate,  hy  his  diwovery,  the  Old  World  [cbeers]; 
and  tl.os*;  exiles  of  the  Old  World  who,  sixtyfour  years  a^,  first  settled  witbm 
the  limits  of  Ohio  at  Marietta,  little  thought  that  the  first  generation  which  would 
leap  into  their  steps  would  make  des|K>ts  tremble  and  oppressed  nations  rise.  [Great 
*-heerin^.]  And  yet  thus  it  will  be  The  mighty  outburst  of  popular  feeling 
which  it  is  niv  lot  to  witness  is  a  revelation  of  that  future  too  clear  not  to 
he  uiiderstooil.  The  Eagle  of  America  beats  its  mitchty  wings;  the  Stars  of 
Amcrira  illumine  Europe's  night:  and  the  Starspangled  Banner,  taking  under  its 
protection  the  Hungarian  flag,  fluttering  lof\ily  and  proudly  in  an  imposing  atti- 
tude, iell>  the  tv rants  of  the  world  that  the  rii'ht  of  freedom  must  swav,  and  not 
the  whim  of  desj>r)ts  but  the  law  of  nations  rule.  [Cheers,] 

<io  on.  go  on,  young  Eagle  <>f  .America!  Thy  place  is  not  more  upon  the  top 
of  tiie  low  hills  where  thou  restest  till  now,  growing  in  j^roud  security.  Thy 
place  is  above  the  mountain^ — above  the  hills.  Tii\'  place  is  high  up  near  the 
sun,  that  with  the  powerful  sweej»  <»f  thy  mighty  wings  thou  mayest  dispel  the 
clouds  of  despotism  which  prevent  the  sun  of  freedom  over  all  Europe  to  rise. 
[i.Mieers.]  Then?  is  thy  irlorious  jdace.  Thither  calls  thee  the  thundering  voice 
«>f  thy  j>copIe :  thitiier  calls  thee  Ohio,  that  wonderful  jewel  of  the  wonderful 
West.  [Cheers.]  Oh!  I  will  not,  indeed,  sj^eak  longer.  [Cries  of  **go  on,  go  on."] 
Yes,  genllenien,  I  thank  you  very  much.  (live  nie  Vinir  breath  and  then  I  will  go 
on.     [(ireat  laughter.] 

Citizens,  your  young  and  thriving  cit}-  is  conspicu(»us  by  its  character  of 
benevolence.  There  is  scarcely  a  natural  human  affliction  for  which  j'our  young 
city  has  not  an  asylum  of  benevolence.  Today  you  have  risen  in  that  benevolence 
from  the  gnnind  of  alleviating  private  affliction  to  the  high  level  of  consoling 
o]»pressed  nations.  Be  blessed  for  it.  I  came  to  the  shores  of  3'our  country  plead- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  law  of  nations  to  its  due  sway,  cruelly  violated  in  my 
downtrodden  i'allierland  ;  and  as  I  went  on  pleading  1  met  flowers  of  s^'m path 3'. 
Since  1  am  in  Ohio  1  meet  fruits  [trreat  cheering]  :  and  as  1  go  on  thankfully 
gathering  the  fVuit.*^  new  flowers  arise  still  ]iromising  more  and  more  beautiful 
fruits.  [Renewed  cheering.]  That  is  tlu'  character  of  Ohio,  and  you  are  the 
capital  of  Ohio. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  birth  of  your  (Hty  was  the  year  of  the  trial  of  war 
by  which  your  nation  ])roved  to  the  world  that  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that 
can  (iare  more  to  tou<h  that  lofty  building  of  independence  which,  by  a  glorious 
struggle,  was  achieved  when  this  vast  region  was  yet  a  desert  unexplored  and 
unknown.  Ohio  is  a  youthful  son  (d  this  independi*nce,  grown  up  to  a  giant  in  a 
short  time.  What  I  saw  yesterday  an<l  what  L  see  today  proves  that  you  are 
conseious  (►!' owinjjr  sometliinu:  —  of  owin*;  \o\\r  national  existence  to  that  word 
''  independence."  The  glory  of  your  eastiMii  sister  states  is  to  have  conquered  that 
independence  to  vou.  Let  it  be  yoiiv  jxlory  to  have  put  your  mighty  weight  into 
the  scale,  that  the  law  of  nations,  guarded  and  protected  by  you,  may  afford  to 
every  o})pressed  nation  that  fair  ]>lay  which  America  had  when  it  struggled  for 
inde])endence.     [Cheers.] 

Sir.  reineinlx-rance  (d' I'eceived  benetil  is  conijenial  to  hitjhminded  men:  and 
thai  "(ioldiMi  |{uU'  ■  to  wliicli  you  so  ehMiucniiy  alhnled  is  the  source  of  great 
henetit  to  mankind  when  practiced  by  a  nalioii  powerful  like  you.  But  I  am  not 
surprised  to  hear  invoked  that  (iolden  IJule  here.  It  is  Franklin  County  to  which 
(N)lnmbns  behmgs  [hnighler  and  cheers),  and  it  is  Kranklin  who  brought  not  only 
nicre  support  but    materia!  aid   from    Kui-oj»e  wlu-n    America    rose    to   assert    its 
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VKhllot,  in  Hurit^arian  affaii>.  and  tendcrin*;  him  a  public  reception  bvlheGonerml 
A^^-ffihly  ill  Urhaif  ot'  the  people  **i'  Ohio.  ( Tavern  or  Medill's  welcome  was 
crxpr»r*^rd  !ii  e!'>^|uerit  wonis.  Standing  in  the  sl\>\v  lacing  the  Speaker's  desk 
K*>--uth  rt-ad  ihe  t'*rlUt}xiufi  reply: 

The  spirit  of  our  &ire  is  di-mi^-racy  :  all  for  the  |K.H:>pIe.  and  all  by  the  people ; 
rtotLintr  ab«*ut  the  |N:ople  uithout  the  people.  That  is  itemocraey.  and  that  is  the 
rrjiiriif  trndeii'-y  trf  thi-  -j»irii  of'«nir  aire.  To  thi,s  ^pirit  is  opfiosed  the  principle  of 
'!>:«[^iti«rn  i-lainiii'i;  .^ivereiirnty  ovtT  matikiini  and  doirniiiing  nations  from  a  posi- 
U'fti  tfi  ^etf-eoiiM-iiiii>4.  setf-<'Oti'*i*iteiit  :iirn.  to  tht*  e«inditinii  of  tools  ftobsenrient  to 
rh*'  authoritv  of  ambition. 

Ofi*:  of  the^e  principles  will  and  mu.st  prevail,  so  lar  as  oor  civilization  pre- 
vails. Tfi«*  df'*>tiny  of  maiikiiid  i^  linkcij  tip  a  roniinon  source  of  principles  and 
within  tilt*  b'^niidario  of  a  r-oniinon  t-ivilization  com m unity  of  destinies  exists. 
lU:uf:4;  th«'  warnj  iiitero>t  wliich  the  condition  i^f  di-itant  nations  awakes  nowadays 
in  a  ifiaiiiier  iKit  vet  recru'dod  in  histi»rv.  hecau>»'  humanilv  never  was  vet  aware 
of  that  con^nion  lit.-  a.-  it  i.ow  is.  With  this  i-onsriou^ness  thus  developed,  two 
oppOfile  priiH'ijdes  cannot  ruk*  within  the  ^ame  l>oimdarios  —  democracy  or 
despt^»ti?»iii  —  th«-re  \>  no  transaction  between  Heaven  and  Hell.     [Applanse.1 

In  the  <'onf1i<.-l  of  these  two  lii»>tile  principles,  until  now  it  was  not  justice  but 
only  sijcces-i  whirh  wa-i  nifi  with  applause.  Unsuceessful  patriotism  was  stigma- 
tized as  orinie.  Revolution  not  crowned  by  success  was  styled  anarchy  and  revolt, 
and  ti.e  vani|Mi;>hed  [ml riot,  being  drag^^ed  ti>  the  irallows  by  victorious  despotism, 
it  was  not  the  consideration  why  a  man  died  upon  the  gallows  but  the  fact  itself 
that  there  he  died  which  irn]mrted  a  stain  to  his  name.  And  although  impartial 
history  now  and  then  casts  the  halo  of  a  martyr  over  an  unsuccessful  patriot's 
grave,  yet  even  tiiat  wa>  not  always  sure.  Tyrants  often  perverted  history  sullied 
by  adulation  or  by  fear;  hut  whatever  the  late  verdict  might  have  been  for  him 
who  dared  to  slruirgle  agaitist  despotism,  when  he  struggled  in  vain  there  was  no 
honor  on  earth  :  victorious  tyranny  marked  the  front  of  virtue  with  the  brand  of 
a  criminal.    .  .  . 

Tiie  view  has  changed.     A  bright  lustre  is  spreading  over  the  dark  sky  of 
hnmanit}'.     The  glorious  galaxy  of  the  Unite«l  Stale.**  rises  with  im]N»sing  bright 
ness  over  the  horizon  of  o))]>ressed   nations  and  the  bloo<ly  star  of  despotism,  by 
your  declaration  fading  in  it^  flame,   will  soon   vanish    in  the  sky  like  a  meteor. 
[Applause.  I 

Legislators  of  Ohio,  it  may  he  flattering  to  ambitions  vanity  to  act  the  part  of 
an  execrated  conqueror,  hut  it  is  a  glor}'  unjiaralleled  in  history  lo])rotect  rightand 
free«loni  on  earth.  The  time  draw.s  near  when,  bv  virtue  of  such  a  declaration 
like  yours,  shared  hy  your  si.^^ter  States,  Kurope's  liberated  nations  will  unite  in  a 
mighty  choir  of  hallelujahs  thanking  (lod  that  His  paternal  cares  liave  raised  the 
United  Slates  to  the  glorious  jiosilion  of  a  first  horn  son  of  freedom  on  earth. 
[Applause.] 

Washington  proj>hesie<l  thai  within  twenty  years  the  Uepublic  of  the  United 
States  would  be  strong  enough  to  defy  any  power  on  earth  in  a  just  cause.  The 
State  of  Ohio  was  not  yet  born  when  the  wisest  of  men  and  jm rest  of  patriots  told 
that  propiiesy,  an<I  God  Almighty  has  made  the  pr<>phesy  true  h}*  annexing  in  a 
])ro«ligiously  sliort  j)eriod  more  stars  to  the  proud  constellation  of  your  Republic, 
and  iiK  reusing  (lie  lust  re  of  every  star  more  powerl'ully  than  Washington  could 
have  anticipated  in  the  brightest  moments  of  his  patriotic  hopes.   [Applause.]  .   .  . 

Tlie  State  ol Ohio  and  myself  are  the  same  age.  The  very  year  your  consti- 
tution was  framed  I  was  born.  [Ap|)laiise.]  My  bivnst  has  always  heaved  with 
intense  intei-est  at  the  ruiine  of  Ohio,  ll  was  like  as  if  something  of  supreme 
importance  lay  hidden  lor  me  in  that  name  to  which  my  future  was  bound  by  the 
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sanction,  will  not  he  res|>ecte4l.  I  again  answer  in  resiKK*t  to  the  doubt  of  nuccess, 
let  me  entreat  you  U*  try.  It  costs  nothing.  You  are  not  bound  to  go  further 
than  your  will  :  try  ;  perhaps  it  will  be  respected,  and  if  it  be,  humanity  is  rescued 
and  freedom  on  earth  reigns  where  now  desinnism  rules.  It  is  worth  the  trial. 
My  humlile  prayer  in  that  respect  is  often  auHWered  by  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  father  of  3'ourconntrv,  the  great  Washington.  I  have  alreaily  had  the  oppor- 
tunity ti>  explain  what  1  have  found  in  the  documents  of  America — that  such  was 
nevor  a  principle  of  \Vashin<;ton'.s.  If  it  was  anything,  it  was  a  recommendation 
nt'  iM)licy  for  twenty  years,  llt-re.  I  that  consideration  partieuiarly  re]H?at.  Why? 
Because  Ohio  did  not  yet  exist  when  Washington  pronounced  that  policy. 
[Laughter  and  great  applause.]  And  I  am  sure  that  Washington  was  too  wise  u 
man  to  fnime  laws  for  those  who  did  not  exist.  [Great  laughter.]  This  country 
is  now  in  quite  a  different  comlition.  A  world  of  jx»Wfr  rises  up.  *States  which  did 
not  fxist  rimong  the  old  thirtciMt  who  achieved  y«nir  republican  existence  are  now 
a(l<i(*d. 

Rut,  sir,  certain  iiewspa|»ers  charge  me  with  impertinence  in  having  come  to  this 
country,  a  stranger,  with  the  arrogant  intention  to  teach  here  the  true  sen.se  of  the 
Farewell  Address  nf  Washington.  Now.  indeed,  if  ever  came  a  man  unpretend- 
inijly  to  Ameriea  I  may  say  I  «*ame  so.  But  I  believe  the  people  of  America  have 
not  written  its  history  tor  being  shut  up  in  a  trunk,  but  for  giving  and  imparting 
instruction  bv  it  to  humanitv.  I  have  not  written  the  documents :  I  have  read 
them,  ami  perhaps  it  is  no  arrogance  to  t:ike  that  construction  out  ot*  your  history 
whi<-h  I  tound  there  ready  expressed,  and  so  taking  that  ground,  I  today  say  that 
very  s<H>n  (an«l  1  believe  this  not  upon  my  own  authority,  but  u|>on  the  authority 
of  one  of  your  very  distinguished  fellowritizens,  an  American  in  a  high  |K>sition), 
you  will  have  to  read  a  historical  work  trom  a  classical  American  author,  where  you 
will  find  the  truth  state<i  that  the  principle  of  not  entangling  America  in  Euro- 
pean alliances,  even  as  I  have  interpreted  it  out  of  American  documents,  was  not 
the  will  of  Washington  :  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  peculiar  circumstances — by 
peculiar  considerations.  It  was  a  principle  of  General  Hamilton.  Washington 
resisted  all  suggestions  for  a  very  long  time,  and  only  when  he  saw  what  the  Fi-ench 
nation  had  exeeutetl,  who  sent  help  to  America  in  your  War  of  Independence  and 
banished  that  Lafayette  who  fought  for  your  independence — only  then  did  Wash- 
ington, by  that  impulse  congenial  to  such  a  man  as  he,  declare  that  witli  a  nation 
wliich  had  so  acted  towards  the  benefactors  of  his  countrv.  he  would  not  mix  in 
entangling  alliances.  That  is  a  historical  fact.  You  will  see  it  proved  very  soon 
bv  an  American  historian. 

Kossuth  concluded  his  address  with  the  tollowing  apologetic  words: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  can  speak  no  more:  you  will  kindly  excuse  me.  I 
am  entireU'  exhausted,  so  much  so  that  every  word  I  speak  is  like  a  dagger  into 
my  wounded  breast.  I  humbly  recommend,  not  lo  your  sympathy  —  that  you 
have  [given]  —  but  to  your  energy  the  cause  I  plead,  and  1  lake  leave  of  you  by 
humbly  entreating  you  [to]  think  not  less  tavorably  of  me  hecause  you  have  seen 
today  a  sick  man,  and  have  heard  a  very  bad  speech." 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Olnn  N/,//f>;/i,//«.  lvi>ssulirs  s[>eeeh  was  adopted 
**  as  the  position  of  the  Association."  Thanks  tor  the  address  were  voted  on 
motion  of  Judge  Spalding,  and  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  the  people  was 
ordercii  on  nioiion  ot"  IL  H.  Carrinirton.  Alter  Judge  Spaldiiiir.  who  was  called 
for,  had  maile  u  few  remarks,  Kossuth  spoke  hrietly  in  (lerruan.  As  he  quitted 
the  hall  ho  was  loudly  cheered.  He  was  much  depressed  in  >]>irils,  as  well  as 
exhausted   physically,  during   Ids  sojourn  in  Oolunibu^,  but   tavorably  impressed 
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everyone  by  his  8iin[)le  and  ingcMiiions  manner.     The  Ohio  Stntc  Jinn'nnl  of  Febru- 
ary 9  contained  the  following: 

An  affecting  and  lovely  scene  took  place  on  Satiinia}'  at  the  room  of  (Jover- 
nor  Kossuth  immediately  after  the  ceremonies  in  the  lei^islature.  A  committee 
of  boys,  on  the  part  of  their  association,  waited  on  the  Governor  to  j)resent  him 
with  their  mite,  when  Master  M.  H.  Lewis  in  ]>resenting  it  remarked:  "Mr. 
Kossuth,  I  am  requesttHi  hy  the  boys  of  (/olnmbus  to  present  you  our  little  sub- 
scription to  the  Hungarian  cause,  which  is  thirtytive  dollars.  J  cannot  give  yon 
a  set  speech,  but  must  say  what  first  comes  into  my  mind."  Here,  apparenily 
overcome  by  the  feelings  inspirc^d  hy  the  occasion,  he  paused,  the  tears  gathering 
in  his  eyes,  and  with  considerable  effort  he  added:  ''Heaven  bless  you,  Mr. 
Kossuth,  and  Heaven  bless  vour  cause  which  we  love  as  well,  and  may  you  be 
happy  in  its  success."  Tears  choked  his  uttei'ance,  and  Kossuth,  scarce!}'  less 
affected,  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  repiie(l :  ''  My  boy,  there  is  more  elo- 
quence in  this  than  in  words.'  Here  Kossuth  gently  reached  his  arm  around  the 
boy,  drew  Inm  to  Ids  side  arui  added  :  "May  Heaven  bless  you,  in  turn.  He  a 
truoliearted  boy  and  a  noble  man.  JiOve  freedom,  love  your  country,  and  love 
them  that  suffer  everv where ;  love  (fod.*'  Kossuth  then  withdrew  his  arm  and 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  as  well  as  the  other  memher  of  the  committee,  s|>eaking 
in  the  meanwhile  in  such  language  of  counsel  and  tenderness  as  from  his  great 
heart  flowed  so  purely.  The  room  was  nearly  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
from  whom  sobs  and  tears  came  freely,  and  from  those  least  expected. 

Attempts  w^ere  not  wanting  to  turn  the  j»opularity  of  Kossuth,  and  the  pre- 
vailing sympathy  for  his  cause,  to  partisan  account.  Manifestations  of  this  fact 
have  probably  been  observed  in  the  significance  of  various  circumstances  and  the 
complexion  of  various  events  narrated  in  the  course  of  this  chapter.  The  City 
Council,  pt'^^bn^y  i^fl"?"^"^'^  hy  political  cor>siderations,  refused  to  take  any  part, 
as  a  body,  in  the  reception  ceremonies,  and  thereby  aroused  so  much  feeling  that 
a  public  meeting  denunciatory  of  this  action  was  held.  At  this  meeting,  which 
took  place  in  the  City  Hall,  February  )5,  Samuel  Me<iary  presided  and  Judge  Ran- 
kin and  Doctor  Johnson  delivered  adTTresses.  The  Ohi(t  Stntcx^ndu  said  of  it:  "The 
meeting  was  terrific,  crowded  to  suffocation  .  .  .  the  most  extraordinary  outburst 
of  feeling  w^e  ever  witnessed  anywhei'e."  Ilesolutions  were  a<i(>]>ted  fiercely 
denouncing  the  action  of  the  Council,  condemning  the  members  by  whose  votes 
that  action  was  taken,  and  applauding  those  who  opposed.  The  members  com- 
mended were  Benjamin  Blake,  John  Miller,  J^ouis  Hoster,  James  H.  Armstrong 
and  William  Miner;  those  criticised  were,  Robert  McCoy,  Robert  Cutler,  Theodore 
Comstock,  J.  William  J^aldwin,  Robert  Riordan,  William  Roedter  and  John 
Butler. 

During  Kossuth's  sojourn  in   Columbus,  great  jireparations  were  made  for  his 

reception  in  Cincinnati.     Advised  of  this,  he  wrote  to  the  committee  of  arrange - 

ments  declining  all  banquets,  processions  or  illuminations  in  his   honor,  deprecat- 

J/jg-  any  escort  from  Columbus, and  concluding:  "  Let  me  enter  the  city  private!}' 

anci   unnoticed,  and    let  me  express  my  views  and   feelings  in  a  j)i'ivate  interview 

''J)/iiediately  after  my  arrival."     Kossuth    (quilted   Coluinl)Us   on   the    morning   of 

-Jfay    Oy  «nd  journeyed  to  Cincinnati  vin  Xenia,  Springfield   and   Dayton.     As  his 

^^^\n   moved  away  he  was  honored  with  a  parting  artillerj^  salute.     He  was  accom- 

P^Dieci     t>y  Governor  Wood,  Lieutenant-Governor  Medill  and   numerous  invited 
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guests.  At  Xcnia  ho  wh«  mot  by  an  "  immenBo  concourse,"  was  addrossod  by 
Doctor  J.  A.  Coburn,  an<l  replied  briefly.  At  Springfield  ho  was  introduced  by 
General  CliarloH  Anthony  and  spoke  about  ten  minutes.  His  reception  at  Day- 
ton, was  very  enthusiastic,  but  the  condition  of  his  voice  was  such  that  he  could 
utter  l>ut  a  few  words  of  appreciation.  At  Hamilton  a  great  crowd  met  him,  but 
the  crowning  reception  awaited  him  at  Cincinnati.  A  contemporary  account  thus 
(i escribes  it: 

From  Mill  Creek  to  the  depot  the  railway  was  lined  with  people,  who  gave 
cheer  upon  cheer  in  such  a  manner  that  there  seemed  to  be  one  prolonged  shout. 
The  arrival  was  announced  by  the  l)ooming  of  cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 
It  is  estimated  that  one  hundred  thousand  people  assembled  to  welcome  the  great 
Magyar.  It  was  the  greatest  display  ever  witnessed  in  the  West.  The  arrange- 
ments were  complete  and  Kossuth  was  conducted  to  his  splendid  suite  of  apart- 
ments at  the  Burnett  House,  the  great  Hotel  of  the  West,  in  a  manner  doing  the 
highest  honor  to  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.^ 

With  Kossuth's  departure  for  Cincinnati  terminated  one  of  the  moat  unique 
and  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  Columbus.  The  city  has  since  that  time 
given  great  receptions  to  distinguished  men,  but  to  no  other  foreigner  than  Kos- 
suth lias  it  ever  extended  such  a  splendid  welcome.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  eloquent  Hungarian  rc]>rosented  principles  which  every  American  holds 
<iear.  As  one  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  so  do  Freedom  and 
Freedom's  cause,  make  i)rothers  of  us  all,  no  matter  what  language  we  speak  or  in 
what  clime  we  were  born. 

The  amount  of  the  Columbus  contributions  to  the  Hungarian  cause  was  about 
two  thousand  dollars;  the  whole  amount  of  the  Ohio  contributions  about  sixteen 
thousand.  Meetings  of  the  associations,  including  one  of  German  ladies,  organ- 
ized in  behalf  of  Hungarian  independence,  continued  to  be  held  for  a  time,  but 
after  some  weeks  were  discontinued.  On  July  14,  1852,  Kossuth  sailed  for  Eng- 
land.* 

NOTES. 

1.  Kossuth  was  sufficiently  master  of  Frencli,  German  English  and  Italian  to  be  able 
to  speak  fluently  in  all  those  lanjjuages. 

2.  The  City  Council  refuaed  to  participate,  as  a  body,  either  in  the  reception  or  the 
parade. 

3.  By  order  of  the  General  Assembly  the  manuscripts  of  Governor  MedilPs  speech  and 
Kossuth's  reply  were  handsomely  bound  and  deposited  in  the  State  Library. 

4.  Ohio  State  Journal. 

5.  During  his  sojourn  of  about  six  months  in  the  United  States,  Kossuth  delivered 
about  three  hundred  speeches.  The  changes  which  meanwhile  took  place  in  European  poll- 
tics  liaving  destroyed  nearly  all  hope  of  Hungarian  indej>endence,  the  contributions  to  that 
cause  were  comparatively  insignificant. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


BALLOON    ASCENSIONS. 

Fifty  years  ago  aerial  navigation  was  much  more  of  a  novelty,  as  well  as  moro 
hazardously  executed  than  it  is  now.  Its  most  notable  instance,  down  to  1859, 
was  that  of  John  Wise  and  John  La  Mountain ,  who,  in  July  of  that  year,  sailed 
through  the  air  from  St.  Louis  to  Henderson,  New  York,  a  distance  of  1,150  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  mile  per  minute.  The  first  balloon  ascension  at  Columbus 
was  made  by  Richard  Clayton  from  the  Capitol  Square  on  July  4,  1842.  In 
advertising  this  performance  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Clayton  was  one  of  the  "most 
daring  aeronauts  in  the  world,"  and  that  on  this  occasion  he  would  make  his 
thirtieth  ascension.  "He  will  take  his  departure,"  the  announcement  pursued, 
"  from  a  spacious  amphitheatre  erected  for  that  purpose,  at  five  o'clock  p.  m.  To 
generate  all  the  necessary  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  for  the  inflation  of  this 
stupendous  vessel,  2,800  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol,  3,000  pounds  of  iron,  and  15,000 
pounds  of  water  have  to  be  used." 

Clayton's  ascension,   we  are  told,  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  was  witnessed  by 

"  a  vast  concourse  of  people,"  occupying  streets,   windows  and  tops  of  buildings. 

"The  balloon,"  the  account  continues,  "rose  gracefully  from  the  amphitheater 

where  the  process  of  inflation  took  place,  and  the  intrepid  aeronaut  waived  an 

adieu  to  the  congregated  thousands  as  long  as  he  could  be  distinguished."'     On 

July  7,  Mr.  Clayton  published  the  following  account  of  his  voyage:* 

Precisely  at  the  time  proposed  in  my  advertisement,  I  took  my  departure 
from  the  earth.  The  weather  was  calm,  but  the  atmosphere  was  extremely  hazy. 
The  enclosure  from  which  the  ascension  was  made  contained  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  citizens  of  Columbus  and  its  vicinity.  As  I  arose,  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs were  waved,  the  military  gave  a  salute,  and  an  approving  smile  beamed 
from  a  thousand  lovely  countenances,  giving  buoyancy  to  one's  feelings  and 
adding  enchantment  to  the  scene.  The  movement  of  the  balloon  was  so  steady 
that  no  sensation  of  motion  was  experienced;  the  earth  appeared  to  gradually  fall 
from  my  feet  and  the  spectators  to  dwindle  into  dwarfs  and  blend,  at  last,  into 
masses.  A  gentle  breeze  wafted  me  nearly  in  a  north  direction,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  Delaware  Road.  A  number  of  persons  on  horseback  endeavored  to 
keep  up  with  me,  who,  together  with  their  horses,  resembled  the  toys  of  children 
moving  with  snaillike  velocity.  On  attaining  the  altitude  of  half  a  mile  and  a  dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  miles  from  the  city,  I  caught  a  different  current  of  air  which 
bore  me  in  an  eastern  direction.  .  .  . 
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After  feasting  a  few  minutes  upon  the  beautiful  view  beneath  me,  I  turned 
my  attention  to  the  balloon  and  arranged  various  articles  in  my  little  car  so  as  to 
have  no  confusion  at  the  time  of  landing.  Thin  being  done,  I  took  some  refresh- 
ments which  an  old  acquaintance  and  intimate  friend  ha<l  provided  fur  mo.  On 
passing  from  one  current  of  air  to  another,  a  slight  agitation  takes  placeH  in  the 
silk  envelope.  At  half  after  five  o'clock  Columbus  bore  west,  southwest,  distance 
about  ten  miles.  At  5:45  the  thermometer  stood  at  52°;  threw  over  ballast, 
ascended  rapidly  and  moved  eastward  with  increased  velocity.  At  5:55  gained 
the  altitude  of  two  miles;  looked  back  to  see  Columbus,  but  it  was  lost  in  the 
hazy  vapor.  The  thermometer  now  stood  at  38°  ;  a  great  quantity  of  water 
poured  down  upon  me  from  the  neck  of  the  balloon.  This  water  was  taken  into 
the  balloon  in  the  form  of  vapor  when  the  gas  was  generating,  and  afterwards, 
when  it  was  exposed  to  extreme  cohl,  condensed  and  fell  in  copious  showers  of 
rain  upon  ine.  Being  drenched  with  water,  and  the  thermometer  down  to  38°,  I 
felt  extremely  chilly  and  rather  sick  at  the  stomach  ;  the  sickness  was  occasioned, 
])artly,  perhaps,  by  inhaling  a  goodly  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas.  A  teaspoonful 
or  two  of  brandy  and  a  little  excellent  cake  prepared  hy  a  fair  friend  of  mine 
restored  mo  to  my  proper  feelings. 

I  was  now  rapidly  descending  to  a  warmer  and  pleasanter  region.  Crossed 
the  main  camil  at  six  o'clock  between  Hebron  and  Newark  and  had  a  fine  view  of 
both  towns;  could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  soun<i  of  a  band  of 
music.  A  few  miles  beyond  Newark,  I  approached  the  earth  ;  voices  sounded  in 
every  direction  calling  mo  to  come  down.  When  within  cable  distance  of  the 
ground,  I  perceived  two  persons  at  work  in  a  cornfield,  neither  of  whom  had  seen 
the  balloon,  for  their  backs  were  towards  me.  To  one  of  these  men  I  shouted  to 
take  hold  of  my  rope.  lie  gazed  around  him  to  see  where  the  voice  came  from, 
but  di<l  not  think  for  a  moment  of  looking  upwards  and  consequently  did  not  see 
the  balloon  until  it  reached  the  ground. 

Not  the  slightest  <lifficulty  was  experienced  in  landing.  Persons  came  run- 
ning from  all  points.  The  balloon  was  conducted  in  its  inflated  state  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Seymour,  where  1  remained  all  night  and  received  the  kindest  and  most 
hospitable  treatment.  My  landing  was  efl'ecaed  at  twenty  minutes  after  six 
o'clock,  after  remaining  in  the  atmosphere  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Seymour,  five  miles  east  of  Newark,  and  thirtyeight  miles  east  by 
north  of  Columbus. 

The  next  ascension  worthy  of  note  was  made  July  4,  1851,  by  John  Wise,  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  above  mentioned,  from  an  enclosure  erected  by  John 
M.  Kinney,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Seventh  streets.  The  day  dawned  clear 
and  gentle,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  people  began  to  ])our  into  the  city  from  all 
the  country  round  until  Broad  Street  and  its  pavements  were  literally  packed 
with  eager  multitudes.  The  balloon  having  been  inflated,  Mr.  Wise  stepped  into 
his  "  car"  at  three  o'clock  v.  m.,  gave  the  signal  to  let  loose,  and  soared  skyward, 
greeted  by  the  shouts  of  many  thousands  of  delighted  spectators.  His  airship 
drifte<l  in  a  southerly  direction  and  landed  without  accident  about  six  miles 
from  its  startingpoint.  from  which  Mr.  Wise  returned  to  the  city  the  same 
evening. 

On  September  26,  1851,  the  same  aeronaut  ascended  in  his  balloon  "  Ulysses,'* 
from  Kinney's  Museum,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people.  He  was 
accom})anied  on  tins  trip,  said  to  have  been  his  one  hundred  and  twentyfourth,  by 
Mrs.  Wise  and  his  son  Charles.  The  balloon  floato<l  in  a  northeasterly  course  and 
landed  on  Mr,  Noble's  farm,  about  four  miles  from  Columbus.     Hero  Charles  Wise 
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alighted  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wise  reascended  to  a  height  of  about  ten  thousand  feet. 
At  6:15  P.  M.  they  alighted  near  Blendon  Corners,  about  ten  miles  from  Columbus. 

On  October  29,  1857,  the  French  aeronaut.  Monsieur  Godard,  and  his  brother, 
made  an  ascension  from  tbe  Capital  City  Fairgrounds,  a  short  distance  southeast- 
erly from  the  locality  now  known  as  East  Park  Place,  on  Bast  Broad  Street. 
P.  W.  Huntington,  of  the  Exchange  Bank,  and  K.  H.  ("Eocky  ")  Thompson,  an 
employe  in  the  postoffice,  accompanied  the  Godards,  one  of  whom  suspended 
himself  head  downwards  by  a  rope  dropped  from  the  "  car,"  and  in  that  position 
waved  a  flag  while  the  balloon  floated  through  the  air.  Tbe  party  alighted  about 
five  p.  M.  in  a  pond  near  Eeyn old sburg,  and  returned  to  the  city  the  same  evening. 
The  Godards  had  been  advertised  to  go  up  on  horseback  in  their  balloon,  the 
"  Ville  de  Paris,"  but  owning  to  the  inability  of  the  Gas  Company  to  manufacture 
thirty  thousand  feet  of  gas  all  in  one  day,  this  project  had  to  be  reserved  for  a 
later  expedition  from  Cincinnati. 

The  next  mentionable  ascension  of  which  we  have  record  took  place  Septem- 
ber 13,  1864,  from  an  enclosed  lot  near  the  railway  station,  on  High  Street,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  very  fine  one.  It  was  made  by  William  Shotts  in  a  beautiful 
balloon  which  bore  the  name  of  "  General  Grant." 

An  aeronaut  styling  himself  Professor  Brooks  advertised  that  he  would  make 
an  ascension  by  moonlight  during  the  evening  of  September  15,  1864.  Admission 
to  the  enclosure  from  which  the  start  was  to  be  made  was  charged  for,  but  the 
supply  of  gas  from  the  works  being  insufficeat  to  inflate  the  balloon  without  leav- 
ing the  city  in  darkness.  Brooks  was  obliged  to  announce  a  postponement  of  his 
intended  exploit.  Thereupon  his  patrons,  believing  themselves  to  have  been 
duped,  seized  his  apparatus  and  destroyed  it. 

On  July  4,  1881,  Charles  H.  Grimley  made  an  ascension  from  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Capitol  Square  in  a  balloon  of  twentytwo  thousand  cubic  feet  capac- 
ity, on  which  was  displayed,  in  large  blue  letters,  the  name  "  Columbus."  In  and 
about  the  Square,  at  the  time  of  the  start,  which  took  place  about  three  o'clock 
p.  M.,  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  spectators  were  assembled.  When  let  loose,  the  bal- 
loon rose  grandly  and  sailed  off  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  exciting  the  vociferous 
enthusiasm  of  the  observing  multitudes.  The  aeronaut  was  accompanied  by  S.  J. 
Flickinger,  representing  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  from  whose  account  of  the  voyage 
the  following  passages  are  taken  : 

As  we  glided  up  through  the  warm  air  to  more  pleasant  climes  the  eflect 
was  most  grand.  There  was*  none  of  the  rattle  of  machinery  nor  the  jar  of  rail- 
cars,  and  not  even  the  quiver  of  a  vessel  on  a  clear  sea.  It  was  such  peace  and 
comfort  as  mortals  never  realize  at  their  common  altitude,  and  enough  to  make 
one  believe  in  the  promises  made  tor  mansions  in  the  skies.  ...  It  was  not  till 
we  had  passed  over  the  County  Infirmary  that  the  Professor  felt  like  consulting 
bis  instrument  and  then  cried  out  "3,250  feet  high,  and  just  now  beginning  to 
move  up  rapidly."  At  this  place,  or  a  few  moments  later,  when  at  4,200  feet,  the 
view  of  the  city  began  to  ^row  dim,  but  before  that  it  was  a  magnificent  panorama. 
Tbe  streets  looked  like  paths  and  the  bright  sun  made  them,  as  it  did  everything 
else,  shine.  The  diagonal  streets,  irregular  blocks  and  other  thiu«;8  out  of  the 
uoiform  system  seemed  to  be  most  prominent  The  Scioto  soon  began  to  look  like 
a  white  whiplash  lying  on  the  ground  and  its  bridges  like  rings  about  it     The 
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grander  view  was  sj)ared  for  the  country.  .  .  .  The  eourso  was  Koutheast,  about 
midway  betweoD  the  Hocking  Valley  and  the  Ohio  Central  railroads,  and  through 
that  fertile  region  the  farms  presented  a  grand  view. 

After  we  were  about  ten  miles  out  of  the  city,  the  Professor  was  observed 
throwing  bits  of  paper  from  the  balloon.  We  were  iallint;  and  he  wanted  to 
observe  the  rate.  The  paper  seemed  to  go  u}),  which  sliowed  that  we  were  going 
down.  Ue  said  that  would  not  <lo,  an<l  it  was  after  this  that  the  surface  currents 
were  surmounted.  Out  went  the  ballast,  and  as  the  sand  was  ])ourod  down,  the 
Hrst  part  of 'the  stream  had  not  yet  touched  the  ground  when  tiie  bag  was  chised. 
For  a  moment  it  looked  like  a  suspended  rope  of  sand.     .     .     . 

A  tier  we  had  disposed  of  considerable  paper  and  some  sand,  Professor 
Grimley  noted  the  instrument,  which  was  suspended  in  the  balloon,  and  called 
out,  "  5,000  feet  high"  —  considerable  more  than  a  mile.  The  barns  and  farm- 
houses were  seen  with  some  indistinctness  as  to  form  or  color,  and  the  view  was 
a  general  one,  circum8cribe<l  by  the  horizon.  As  we  were  passing  l>etween 
[jockbourne  and  (Jroveport  the  Professor  announced  the  height  at  (1,800,  and  soon 
at  7,250.  We  soon  passed  back  over  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hocking  Valley  and 
then  had  a  grand  view  of  that  road,  which  seemed  like  a  line,  but  the  tracks  could 
not  be  noticed.  This  road  was  followed  for  some  distance,  all  the  little  places 
appearing  in  their  turn,  on  both  this  and  the  Ohio  (/entral.  (-anal  Wii»chester 
was  left  to  the  south  some  distance.  The  balloon  was  making  all  the  time  a  bee- 
line  for  Rushville,  on  the  Ohio  ('entral.  The  trains  could  be  heard,  but  it  took  a 
long  time  to  find  them,  and  they  seemed  very  snnill  and  to  be  going  very  slow, 
although  at  full  speed.  At  the  greatest  rise  there  was  almost  absolute  silence,  and 
this  was  grand  for  a  few  moments,  after  whi('h  it  became  somewhat  awful  and 
was  not  pleasant.  Even  the  Professor  did  not  relish  being  out  of  hearing  distance, 
not  from  fear  but  from  a  distaste  for  an  entire  stillness  which  cannot  be 
described.     .     .     . 

The  balloon,  as  is  the  custom,  took  spells  at  going  up  and  then  dropping,  as 
the  gas  would  expand  and  contract,  and  whenever  it  made  a  big  spurt  upward  so 
much  force  was  gone  and  its  equivalent  in  ballast  had  to  be  disj)cnsed  with  in 
order  to  keej)  from  coming  down.  During  the  expansions  in  rising,  gas  would 
escajie  from  the  **  mouth  "  into  the  basket  and  make  a  disagreeable  smell.  During 
the  second  of  these  changes  we  were  lowering  over  a  harvestfield  and  yelled  out 
to  the  men,  wanting  to  know  how  far  we  were  from  Columbus.  They  had  great 
ditficulty  in  understanding  us,  but  we  caught  their  res])onse  of  ''eighteen  miles" 
(|uite  i)lainly.  Then  we  went  up  to  three  thousand  feet  again  and  the  Professor 
called  out  in  order,  4,200,  5,450,  G,800,  7,200,  7,500,  7,850,  8,000,  and  so  on.  At 
this  time  we  had  in  view  more  than  fifty  miles  on  each  side,  or  a  stretch  of  one 
hundred  miles  on  the  horizon,  which  was  tinted  with  delic^ite  colors  and  pre- 
sented a  fine  skeU-h.     .     .     . 

0pi)0site  Lancaster  the  shij)  "went  down  '  somewhat,  and  immediately,  by 
throwing  out  ballast,  it  ascended,  when  the  Professor  called  out  8,200,  9,275  and 
9,300.  The  canal  in  the  bright  sun  then  looked  like  a  silver  thread  lying  on  the 
ground.  We  were  up  out  of  the  surface  currents.  The  lower  part  of  the  dragrope 
was,  however,  flying  around  in  them.  .  .  .  The  balloon  remained  at  her  fine  alti- 
tude and  bore  gently  on  in  her  southward  course.  Finally,  by  the  use  of  slips  of 
paper,  a  very  slow  downward  movement  was  perceptible.  Professor  Grimley  saw 
a  large  open  space  in  what  se(»m  to  me  the  "  far  distance,"  and  he  said,  "  we  will 
try  to  land  there."  After  some  time  the  dragrope  struck  the  ground,  and  that 
nieant  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  leet  to  fall.  ...  It  was  found  that  the  balloon 
was  going  beyond  the  open  8|)ace  and  more  ballast  was  thrown  out  to  lifl  us  over 
the  woods.  We  went  over  it  safely,  and  arrived  at  another  space  of  open  fields. 
The  men  in  the  field  were  called  to  all  the  time  and  were  running  after  us.     The 
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for    scientific,  economic    or    military  purposos,   tho  carrent  chronicles  give   no 
account. 


NOTES 


1 .  Ohi4>  State  Journal. 

2.  lUiil. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  THE  FORTIES  AND  FIFTIES. 

In  1847  an  epoch  of  general  pro8i)erity  Hupervencd,  not  previously  equaled  or 
since  surpassed.  Excepting  the  episode  known  a8  the  crisis  of  1857,  brought  on 
mainly  by  currency  disorders,  excessive  specuhition  and  bad  banking,  this  pros- 
perity continued  without  serious  interruption  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Of  the  benefits  of  these  favorable  conditions  the  capital  of  Ohio  derived  its  full 
share.  In  1849  more  building  was  demanded  than  workmen  could  be  found  to 
execute.  The  same  was  true  during  the  earlier  fifties.  Houses  sprang  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  city  and  were  rented  or  sold  as  fast  as  they  could  be  built.  Among  the 
larger  structures  erected  were  the  Starling  Medical  College  on  State  Street  and  the 
Gwynne  Block  on  Town. 

In  November,  1848,  sealed  proposals  were  invited  for  a  new  markethouse 
which  had  long  been  needed.  It  was  located  on  Fourth  Street,  where  it  now 
stands,  and  was  first  opened  for  business  on  June  1,  1850.  H.  II.  Hlackmoi'^  and 
N.  B.  Kelley  were  its  architects.  The  original  building  was  388  feet  long,  37  feet 
wide  in  the  center  and  30  feet  wide  at  each  end.  Its  height  was  two  stories,  the 
lower  one  rising  fourteen  and  the  upper  nineteen  feet.  A  contemporary  descrip- 
tion Bays: 

The  first  story  is  divided  into  sixtyfour  stands,  twelve  entrances  or  doorwa3'8 
and  two  stairways  leading  up  to  the  second  story.  The  upper  story  will  contain 
a  City  Hall  92  feet  by  27  feet.  ...  It  will  contain  oftices  for  the  City  Clerk,  City 
Surveyor,  City  Marshal,  Markotmaster  and  Mayor,  all  of  large  dimensions.  Besides, 
there  will  be  a  Council  Chamber  50  by  27,  and  two  cells  of  ample  capacit}*.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  with  the  watertabling  and  winding  sills  of  limestone  of  the 
hardest  texture.  The  first  floor  is  to  be  paved  with  brick.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  whole,  not  including  the  bell,  is  ?15, 148. 10;  contractors,  G.  Vandemark  and 
D.  Barnhart.' 

Of  the  borough  in  1830  the  population  was  1,437;  of  the  city  in  1840,  it  was 
6,048.  A  census  taken  in  1846  by  George  R.  Swan  showed  a  population  of  10,016. 
This  rose  to  12,804  in  1848,  according  to  a  business  directory  published  in  that 
year.  In  1850  the  population,  by  wards,  was  as  follows  .  First  Ward,  3,633;  Sec- 
ond, 2,668;  Third,  3,249;  Fourth,  4,160;  Fifth,  3,946;  total,  17,656.  P>om  1840 
to  1850  Columbus,  Cleveland  and  Dayton  made,  with  respect  to  population,  what 
was  then  termed  "a  neck-and-neck  race,"  as  appears  by  the  following  tabulation 
published  in  the  year  last  named : 
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1840  1K4(>  1850 

Columbus, 0,048  10,«10  17,«56 

Cleveland, «>,071  10,135  17,500 

Dayton, (),0G7  10,192  13,104 

In  1850  illuininatin;^^aH  wun  for  the  first  time  introduced.  Of  this  event  a 
fuller  account  will  liereaiter  he  ^iveii.  A  spirit  of  jjro^ress  in  8ti*ect  improvement 
was  about  the  same  time  awakened.  The  Columbus  &  Xenia  Ilailwaj*  had  ja.'st 
been  built,  and  various  other  railway  lines  were  projected  or  under  construction. 
On  March  23,  1850,  a  new  cliarter  for  the  city  wa?«  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly ;  in  sliort,  as  the  capital  turned  the  meridian  of  the  century  it  entered,  we  may 
almost  say,  into  a  sphere  (»f  new  existence. 

From  1S42  to  1852.  says  Studer.  over  thirty  additions  were  made  to  the  city 
and  laid  off  into  lots.  The  value  of  real  estate  in  the  city,  assessed  for  taxation  in 
1S,")2,  was  .set  down  at  ?;-J.113,iH2;  and  of  pcrsonnl  jTropcrty  at  81,048,305,  to 
which  a<ld  the  amount  returned  ])y  the  banks  for  taxation,  81,249,770.73,  and  the 
amount  returned  by  insurance  comjmnies,  $2, P,»7.7:-> ;  and  there  is  prc^^ented  a  ^rand 
total  of  proj)erty  in  the  citv.  entered  on  the  duplicate  for  taxation,  of  86,014,- 
185.48.- 

One  of  lh»»  notable  events  of  the  year  1852  was  the  buruin^  of  the  Old  State- 
house,  of  which  a  circumstantial  account  will  be  <i:iven  in  the  history  of  the  Capi- 
tol.    The  confla^ation  took  j)lace  on  February  1. 

Of  the  buildin/rs  and  improvenients  on  Town  Street  in  1852,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing account  under  date  of  May  19  :' 

We  enumerate  by  commencing  at  Walcutt's  new  threestory  building  eontain- 
intj  four  stores,  offices  and  a  s]iacious  Concert  Hall.  We  understand  the  buihling 
will  be  continued  east  to  Centre  Alley  and  ultimately  west  to  Hi;rh  Street.  The  con- 
gregation ofZion  Chapel  have  erected  a  most  tasteful  and  substantial  parsonage — 
an  ornament  to  tlie  street  and  a  credit  to  the  church.  Nearly  opposite,  our  fellow 
citi/.en,  P.  Bain,  has  become  the  owner  of  the  Kspy  property  and  made  extensive 
repairs.  Colonel  Brown  has  fixed  up  very  comfortable  buildings  on  the  corner  of 
Town  and  Third.  Farther  east  is  Mr.  C.  P.  L.  Butlers  ct>tiage.  the  most  elegant 
and  tasteful,  by  all  od<Is,  in  the  city.  On  the  opj>osiie  side  is  the  new  dwelling  of 
Mr.  Donig.  Next  is  the  beautiful  cottage  of  General  Olmsted,  where  everything 
is  arranged  in  order,  and  where  the  General  can  enjoy  himself  as  a  person  ought 
to  in  the  evening  of  his  days.  On  the  same  side  of  the  street  is  the  new  dwelling 
of  Mr.  V.  Burklev;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  those  of  Adams  Stewart,  I).  S.  Far- 
man,  and  II.  N.  Ilubbell,  all  new  ami  substantial  buildings. 

East  of  the  Deaf  an<l  Dumb  Institution.  Thomas  Sparrow,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Bart- 
let  are  finishing  elegant  and  tasteful  nmnsions.  and  M.  Northrup,  Esq.  (whilom  of 
the  Capital),  and  V.  1\  Snowden,  Esq..  have  just  connnenced  building.  Hon. 
Samuel  Galloway  has  become  the  owner  of  the  large  lot  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Town  Street  and  East  Public  Lane,  and  we  understand  he  purposes  building  the 
j)resent  season. 

At  the  east  end  «)f  Town  Street  is  the  connnandinir  resilience  of  our  fellow 
citizen  George  M.  Parsons,  Esq..  (Mitside  (d*  the  city  limits.  ...  As  we  return 
west  we  cannot  but  admire  the  taste  disjjjayed  at  the  beautiful  mansion  of  our 
friend  Kelscy,  of  the  American  [Hotel].  Everirreen*^,  roses  and  shrubbery  of  all 
kinds,  with  a  great  variety  Of  fruit  and  vegetables  display  themselves  in  abund- 
ance. So  it  is  at  Mr.  Kinibairs.  adjoining  him  o]i  the  west,  while  o))posite  both 
is  [are]  the  tasteful  building  and  groumls  of  the  Ohio  l>eaf  and  Dumb  Institution. 
Coming  on  west  our  atterition  is  next  atlra<-tr<l   i»v  liu'  cotla.re  ot*  Mr.  Carrington, 
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who  has  just  commonced  ornamenting  his  grounds  in  a  manner  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. Next  is  the  plain  dwelling  of  Mr.  Glenn,  an  old  typo  (though  yet  appar- 
ently young  in  ycai"s)  with  the  most  tasteful  lot  lor  its  size  on  the  street.  The 
shrubbery  and  fruit  trees,  we  are  informed,  have  not  been  planted  over  two  years.  .  .  . 
We  understand  Mr.  Glenn  has  about  twenty  varieties  of  grapes  in  cultivation,  with 
quite  a  variety  of  fruits.  .  .  .  Next  comes  what  is  considered  by  those  residing  in 
the  neighborhood  as  an  eyesore  and  a  nuisance— the  corner  of  Town  and  Sixth 
streets,  right  under  the  shadow  of  the  magnificent  edifice  of  the  Starling  Medical 
College.  It  is  the  wonder  of  every  passerl)y  that  such  a  nuisance  is  permitted  to 
offend  the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  our  citizens. 

This  street  is  paved  on  the  south  side  as  far  as  Seventh,  and  we  understand  an 
ordinance  has  been  passed  to  pave  the  north  side  to  its  terminus  at  East  Public 
Lane.  The  citizens  are  also  determined  to  have  a  good  coat  of  gravel  put  on  the 
street,  from  Fourth  Street  east.  There  are  many  beautiful  shudetrees  on  this 
street,  and  we  hope  the  owners  of  property  who  have  not  planted  these  beautiful 
and  necessary  ornaments  will  not  let  another  season  pass  without  doing  so. 

The  residence  grounds  of  Generals  Olmsted  and  Stockton  are  mentioned  as 
being  particularly  embellished  by  trees.  Of  Rich  Street  in  1852  the  following 
account  was  published  May  25  :* 

Between  Pearl  and  Third  are  the  private  residences,  made  of  brick,  of 
Thomas  Woods  and  Mrs.  Barcus;  adjoining  is  that  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  whose  garden 
has  every  appearance  that  a  man  of  taste  has  been  at  work  there  with  his  hoe, 
spade  and  pruning-knife.  It  is  delightful  to  look  at.  We  j)a8s  the  excellent 
residences  of  A.  P.  and  D.  Stone,  and  find  the  Baptist  Church,  which  was  erected 
in  1836,  and  a  fine  edifice  it  is,  which,  from  present  appearances,  will  serve  as  a 
house  of  worship  for  many  years.  The  vacant  lots  next  beyond  ai'c  the  property 
of  Mr.  Asbury.  Mr.  Hare,  we  perceive,  has  erected  a  good  Kubslantial  hrick 
dwelling  (new)  on  his  lot  adjoining.  The  new  Gothic  residence  of  our  friend 
C.  Breyfogle  no  one  would  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the 
street,  as  also  that  of  our  friend  S.  E.  Wright,  whose  house  is  also  new.  Passing 
that  fine  edifice,  the  Catholic  Church,  we  come  to  two  more  new  buildings,  the 
private  residences  erected  by  Mr.  Worthington  and  Mr.  llowell.  No  one  could 
object  to  living  in  either.  The  Fielding  property  has  much  to  recommend  it  in  its 
beautiful  shrubbery,  trees,  etc.  It  is  a  luxury  to  look  at  it.  Next  in  view  are  five 
small  cottages,  all  of  which  are  placed  a  respectable  distance  from  the  street,  and 
taken  together  make  a  very  handsome aj)pearance.  They  areoccu|)ied  and  owned, 
we  believe,  by  Mr.  Doremus,  Mr.  Fenton,  Mrs.  E.  Barnhart  and  D.  Barnhart, 
Esq.  Another  large  twostory  brick  dwelling  is  here,  and  is  owned  by  S.  Croy- 
well,  Esq.  John  Bairshaw,  Esq.,  has  not  been  unmindful  this  spring,  and  has  gone 
to  work  and  put  up  for  himself  a  good  twostory  brick  dwelling. 

Passing  a  large  vacant  lot,  we  come  to  the  new  dwellings,  all  brick,  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  C.  Lancaster,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Evans,  E.sq.  Leaving  Mr.  Knoderer's 
house,  which  is  next,  we  find  a  very  large  lot  on  which  there  is  but  one  building, 
intended  for  two  families.  .  .  .  This  is  what  might  be  termed  the  end  of  the 
street,  for  here  we  find  the  grounds  intended  for  the  Capital  University,  and 
which,  but  for  the  noble  and  praiseworthy  generosity  of  Doctor  Goodale,  our  fel- 
lowtownsman,  would  have  been  used  to  build  the  University  buildings  on,  he  hav- 
ing given  them  a  lot  in  the  north  part  of  the  city.  This  lot  [on  Rich  Street]  is 
now  for  sale,  and  a  friend  suggests  to  us  to  call  the  attention  of  the  city  to  it  — 
that  it  would  be  a  suitable  place  for  a  City  Park. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  Avenue,  is  the 
nice  little  brick  residence,  nearly  new,  of  Mr.  Justice.  Adjoining  him  are  two 
other  brick  buildings,  one  new,  with  five  beautiful  yards  attached.     A  little  fur- 
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thor  this  way  is  another  now  brick  building,  two  and  a  half  storioB  high  and 
belonging  to  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Hughes.  The  residence  of  Mr.  Miller,  on  the 
corner  of  Seventh,  Htrikes  us  as  being  as  pleasant  a  one  as  is  to  be  foand  on  the 
street. 

Next  come  four  more  cottages,  the  last  of  which  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Richards. 
Ilis  yard  is  improved  in  a  style  very  becoming,  and  by  another  year  will  present 
a  very  handsome  appearance.  Next  are  six  or  seven  substantial  residences, 
remarkable  only  for  tneir  handsome  dooryurds.  .  .  .  Isaac  Austin,  Esq.,  has  a 
very  large  brick  dwelling  nearly  new  in  this  vicinity.  The  residence  of  P.  Roao, 
Esq.,  is  newl}'  painted,  and  looks  cheerful  and  pleasant  enough  for  anyone.  We 
noticed  no  place  on  the  street  that  is  more  deserving  of  remark  than  that  of 
Mr.  McClelland's,  not  so  much  from  the  building  as  the  elegant  yard  that  sur- 
rounds it.     "  It  is  a  bed  ot  roses  "... 

With  the  residences  of  Mr.  Harrison  and  W.  B.  Ilubhard  must  we  close  our 
notice  of  private  residences  on  this  street.  They  are  both  fine  structures.  .  .  . 
Several  offices  and  millinery  shops  are  between  Mr.  H's  and  fnend  Schneider's 
Drugstore,  which  is  located  on  the  corner.  .  .  .  There  are  but  a  few  business 
houses  on  this  street,  and  what  there  are  may  be  found  between  High  and  Third. 

The  general  improvement  of  the  city  during  the  early  fifties  was  very  active, 
and  the  demand  for  dwellings  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  supply.  In  1852 
the  Neil  House  was  so  improved  as  to  give  better  light  and  ventilation  to  that 
socalled  **  enormous  structure,'"  and  in  July  of  that  year  Goodale  Park,  which  had 
recently  been  donated  to  the  city,  was.  for  the  first  time,  apparently,  surrounded 
by  a  fence,  in  May,  1852,  it  was  announced  as  an  important  fact  that  a  "  city 
exj>ress''  had  been  established  for  the  convenience  of  j)ersons  "wishing  to  send 
j)ackages  into  different  parts  of  the  city,"  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  follow- 
ing additional  evidence  of  progress  was  conimunicate<l  to  the  public:  "  There  is 
an  omnibus  that  now  runs  to  and  from  the  cars  every  day  to  accommodate  per- 
sons wishing  to  go  on  the  evening  packets.  It  also  calls  at  the  different  hotels, 
for  which  no  charge  is  made.'  In  1851  the  first  stej)  in  the  direction  of  systematic 
water  supply  was  taken,  of  which  more  hereafter.  The  first  delivery  of  ice  for 
family  use  seems  to  date  from  1S54;  likewise  the  use  of  roofing  slate  in  building. 
Speaking  of  the  general  outlook  for  the  pros|>erity  of  the  ca}>itul  in  1853  the 
0///O  ^tntc  Jnurnftf  of  March  28,  in  that  year,  said  : 

Never  did  a  season  open  more  j)ropitiously  tlwm  this  spring  of  1853  at  the 
Capital  of  Ohio.  In  every  |)ortion  of  the  city  pro<jnss  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  busy  hum  of  industr}'  is  heard  on  every  street  and  ulley.  New  buildings  are 
going  up  in  every  direction,  and  old  ones  are  being  repaire<l  and  improved. 
Large  blocks  of  valuable  stores  are  i>rojeeted  and  (rontracted  for.  (^uite  a  number 
of  first  class  dwellings  are  ])lanned,  and  some  are  under  way.  Real  estate  is 
rapidi}'  rising  in  value  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  We  hear  rumors  of  magnificent 
factories  and  heav}' establishments  of  various  kinds  in  contemyjlation. 

The  most  rapid  growth,  the  same  paper  informs  us,  had  been  "in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  city,  in  i\u)  neighborhood  of  the  New  Catholic  Church."  From 
the  same  source,  an<l  on  dates  of  the  same  season  we  have  these  interesting  state- 
ments : 

Several  substantial  dwellings  are  ir^>iiig  up  on  Hroad  Street.  Time  will  line 
that  fine  street  with  dwellings  to  the  [.unatie  Asvlum.  when  Hroad  will  rank 
among  the  most  splendid  streets  in  the  city. 
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Mr.  Hayden  is  preparing  to  erect  a  good  business  liouse  on  High  Street, 
adjoining  the  Buckeye  J&lock.  Another  wood  building  is  also  to  be  erected 
adjoining  it.  The  old  crazy  buildings  gradually  disappear  from  the  business 
streets. 

John  Field  is  tearing  down  the  twostory  brick  on  his  lot  east  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  preparatory  to  erecting  a  new  residence  for  himself. 

John  L.  Gill  is  excavating  his  lot  on  High,  between  Gay  and  Long,  for  a  large 
business  house. 

The  large  twostory  frame  building  which  stood  next  to  the  Buckeye  Block, 
on  High  Street  is  being  removed  ;  the  frame  building  which  stood  next  is  also  to 
be  cleaned  out. —  Ohio  Statesman^  May  29,  1853. 

Our  city  just  now  looks  enticing,  even  to  one  who  has  arrived  from  the  rural 
districts.  The  neat  yard  plots,  with  their  profusion  of  flowei's,  give  a  rural  fresh- 
ness to  Columbus  which  cannot  but  render  it  attractive. — Ohio  State  Journal^  May 
31,  1853. 

The  Ohio  Statesman^  under  different  dates  in  the  building  season  of  1854,  con- 
tained the  following  notes  of  improvements  then  in  progress: 

Doctor  J.  B.  Thompson  has  nearly  completed  an  elegant  and  substantial 
brick  block  four  stories  high,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  High  and  Gay  streets. 

William  Neil  is  excavating  for  three  new  stores  on  the  east  side  of  High 
Street,  between  Broad  and  Gay. 

D.  W.  Deshler  is  j)reparing  to  build  on  the  »it<i  of  the  City  Hotel,  Houtheast 
corner  of  High  and  Town  streets. 

Doctor  Parsons  is  erecting  a  fine  threeslory  block  with  a  stone  front  on  High 
Street,  near  Rich.  .  .  .  Adjoining  this,  and  uniform  with  it,  he  conteii»])latos  erect- 
ing a  large  store  on  the  corner  of  High  and  Rich. 

The  workmen  have  commenced  removing  the  materials  from  the  old  wood 
buildings  on  High  Street,  north  of  the  American.  A  new  and  elegant  structure 
will  soon  grace  the  spot. 

Much  inconvenience  is  felt  for  the  want  of  another  bridge  over  the  Scioto,  to 
connect  the  central  portion  of  the  city  with  the  flouriHhing  settlement  upon  the 
West  Side. 

Iron  fronts  are  coming  into  vogue.  We  see  Mr.  |  D.  W.]  Deshler  is  using 
them  in  his  splendid  block  on  the  corner  of  High  and  Town. 

State  Journal^  February  24,  1855: 

The  old  buildings  on  High,  below  State  Street,  now  occupied  by  Doctor  Buck 
[and]  Mes.srs.  Buck,  Crawford  and  Sessions  will  be  torn  down  early  in  April  [to 
make  way  for  a  fourstory  business  block]. 

State  Journal^  April  9,  1855 : 

Workmen  are  now  engaged  in  tearing  away  the  old  buildings  on  High  Street 
below  the  Clinton  Bank,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a  splendid  new  block  of 
stores.  .  .  .  The  first  twostory  house  ever  built  in  ( -olumbus  [the  old  Globe  fnn, 
where  the  Johnson  Building  now  stands]  has  just  been  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  a  splendid  block  of  stone  buildings  about  to  be  erected  by  Orange  Johnson, 
Esq. 

Ohio  Statesman,  May  5,  1855: 

The  old  frame  house  adjoining  the  splendid  block  of  Mr.  [D.  W.]  Deshler  on 
High  Street  is  to  be  removed  next  week  [to  give  place  to  a  threestory  brick]. 

State  Journal,  June  19,  1855  : 

United  States  Courthouse. — This  old  and  ugly  building  that  has  so  long 
obstructed  the  view  in  front  of  the  Neil  House  is  being  torn  down.  .  .  .  Like  the 
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old  square  strueturo  [Old  Stalohouso]  with  the  steeple  on  it,  that  formerly  stood  on 
the  corner,  its  destruction  will  be  a  source  of  gratification,  for  it  has  long  been  an 
eyesore  and  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  new  improvements  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion.  We  wish  we  could  sii}'  with  truth  that  the  new  work  [New 
Statehousel  has  far  enough  advanced  to  admit  of  taking  down  that  hideous  board 
fence,  hut  that  is  a  happiness  we  do  not  expect  to  enjoy  for  some  years  to  come. 

Stdte  Journal  J  November  8,  1855: 

Deshler's  large  and  commodious  Hall  on  the  corner  of  High  and  Town  Streets 
was  brilliantly  illuminated  last  evening  and  the  doors  were  thrown  open  for  the 
inspection  of  the  public.  The  room  is  one  hundred  feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide 
and  will  seat  comfortably  seven  hundred  persons. 

Ohio  ."^itatf'sman ,  March  17,  1859  : 

Rents  have  become  remarkably  high  in  this  cit}'  during  the  current  season  — 
higher  than  they  have  been  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

Ohio  Stntcsman,  Jul}'  9,  1859 : 

The  old  frame  building  on  the  corner  of  High  and  Friend  streets,  known  as 
the  Eagle  Hotel  is  soon  to  be  torn  down  and  its  place  to  be  occupied  by  a  spacious 
threestory  brick  ])y  the  i)roprietor8,  Messrs.  Kannemaoher  &  Keel. 

Ohio  Statesman,  July  28,  1859: 

More  fine  new  ])uildings  are  going  up  than  during  any  former  year.  A  beau- 
tiful residence  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Deshler  is  being  crecliMi  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Third  streets  It  is  thought  tliat  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  complete 
dwelling  houses  in  the  city.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Schlajjp,  and  the  house  is  being 
build  by  Mr.  Vosswinkle. 

We  have  thus  traced  in  general  outline  the  current  of  imi»rovement  down  to 

18(>0.     The  financial   stress  of  1857  arrested  it  briefly,  but  the  Civil  War  rather 

stimulated  than  retarded  it.     Let   us   now   recapitulate  briefl}*  the  events  hitherto 

untouched,  antecedent  to  that  era. 

In  August,  1851,  Nan-isco  Lopez,  a  native  Venezuelan,  sailed  from  New 
Orleans  with  fivQ  hundred  filibusters  and  landed  in  Ouba  for  the  purpose  of  incit- 
ing a  revolt  among  the  people  of  tiiat  island  against  tiie  S})anish  yoke.  His  expe- 
dition failed,  many  of  his  men  were  caj)tured,  an<l  titly  of  those  taken  were  shot. 
Cuban  independence  being  ardently  desired  by  a  large  jiortion  of  the  American 
people,  this  massacre  was  deeply  deplored.  In  accordance  with  this  popular  feel- 
ing a  meeting  of  citizens  of  Columbus  was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  August  28,  1851, 
to  express  sympathy  for  the  Cuban  revolutionists  and  "  deprecation  of  the  [then] 
recent  inhuman  butchery  of  ^i{y  American  citizens  without  even  the  formalities 
of  a  court  martial."  Charles  Brevibglc  was  chairinan  of  this  meeting  and  R.  H. 
Thomj)8on  secretary.  Remarks  were  made  l>y  Josei>h  Sullivant  and  S.  Medary. 
General  Worthington  also  addressed  the  meeting  and  favored  the  annexation  of 
Cuba  to  the  United  States.  The  assembly  adopted  resolutions  expressive  of  its 
sentiments  and  closed  with   "  three  cheers  for  Cuban  in<icpi'ndence." 

On  June  12,  1852,  a  public  mcoting  was  held  :it  the  City  Hall  to  express 
sympathy  for  the  Irish  revolutionist,  Thomas  Frumis  Menghcr,  who  had  just 
escaped  to  the  United  States  from  the  penal  colony  in   TaMiiaiiia.  to  which,  after 
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havinp^  been  sentenced  to  death,  he  had  been  exiled  for  lite.  John  Geary  presided 
at  this  meeting,  which  is  said  to  have  been  large  and  enthusiastic.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Samuel  Medar}^  William  Dennison  and  John  Cradlebaugh,  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  denouncing  Meagher's  expatriation.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting,  held  June  18,  1852,  Eli  F.  Jennings,  chairman,  a  committee  of  twentyfive 
was  appointed,  with  Colonel  John  Noble  at  its  head,  to  invite  Meagher  to  the  city. 
This  meeting  was  addressed  by  William  Dennison,  William  F.  Wheeler,  E.  Butler 
and  Henry  D.  Motter. 

The  fii*8t  Siiengerfest  held  in  Columbus  took  place  June  fifth  to  seventh,  1852, 
and  will  be  described  in   its  proper  connection. 

On  July  7,  in  the  same  year  the  honoi*s  of  the  city  were  paid  to  the  remains 
of  the  Kentucky  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  whose  death  had  occurred  in  Washing- 
ton City  on  the  twentyninth  of  June.  A  printed  ])lacard,  an  original  copy  of 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  writer  by  Mr.  John  N.  Champion, 
announced  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  as  follows  : 

remains    of    MR.    CLAY. 

The  remains  of  Henry  Clay  will  reach  Columbus  on  the  Express  Train  this 
afternoon  (Wednesda}',  July  7,)  at  7^  o'clock  and  will  be  received  at  the  Station 
and  escorted  to  the  Masonic  Hall,  where  they  will  remain  until  morning.  Train 
left  Cleveland  at  IJ  o'clock.. 

In  order  to  pay  the  repects  duo  to  the  remains  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  procession  will 
form  at  0^  o'clock  on  High  Street,  the  right  resting  on  State  Street,  as  follows: 
1.  Committee  of  arrangements  in  carriages.  2.  City  Council  in  carriages. 
3.  Firemen.  4.  Captain  Schneider's  Morgan  Volunteei*s.  5.  Citizens  in  car- 
riages. 

The  procession  will  proceed  to  the  Railway  Station  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
cars  the  remains  will  be  received  by  William  Dennison,  Jr.,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the 
city,  and  will  then  be  transferred  to  the  Hearse.  The  procession  will  form  as 
follows : 

1.  Firemen.  2.  Volunteers— Hearse —Volunteers.  3.  Committee  of  arrange- 
ments of  the  City  of  Columbus  as  pallbearers.  4.  Committee  of  U.  S.  Senate  in 
carriages.  5.  Committees  from  Kentucky  and  Cincinnati  in  carritiges.  6.  Com- 
mittees from  other  towns  and  cities  in  carriages.  7.  City  Council  of  Columbus  in 
carriages.     8.  Citizens  in  carriages. 

The  procession  will  move  to  the  Masonic  Hall  where  the  remains  of  Mr.  Clay 
will  be  placed. 

The  Military  and  Firemen  will  parade  at  the  Old  Council  Chamber  at  (J^ 
o'clock.  All  who  appear  in  the  j)rocession  are  requested  to  wear  aj)propriate 
badges  of  mourning.  It  is  requested  that  all  business  houses  be  closed  at  six 
o'clock.  The  City  Marshal  will  have  charge  of  an  efficient  police  force  to  j)reserve 
order.  Captain  Schneider  will  detail  a  Guard  of  Honor  to  attend  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Clay  during  the  night. 

The  procession  will  be  under  charge  of  Alex  E.  Glenn  as  Chief  Marshal  and 
F.  K.  Hulburd  and  J.  P.  Bruck  as  assistants. 

The  bells  of  the  City  will  commence  tolling  at  six  o'clock.  The  citizens  will 
meet  at  Neil's  New  Hall  at  8)4  p.  m.,  when  appropriate  resolutions  will  be  offered 
and  addresses  delivered. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
Wednesday,  July  7th,  1852. 
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Draperies  of  crape  were  borne  upon  the  flags  and  vehicles  in  the  procession, 
diirin;[^  the  movement  of  which  minuteguns  were  fired.  At  the  deposit  of  the 
remains  brief  addresses  were  delivered  by  Governor  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  and 
William  Dennistm,  of  Colunibu8.  The  chairman  of  the  evening  meeting  was 
Joseph  Ridgway,  and  the  secretary  C.  T.  Solis.  An  invocation  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Doctor  James  Iloge,  resolutions  reported  by  R.  P.  L.  Baber  were  adopted, 
and  orations  were  pronounced  by  William  Dennison  and  Aaron  F.  Perry. 

The  fierce  prejudices  excited  by  thesocalled  Know  Nothing  movement  in  the 
politics  of  1K55  produced  in  Columbus,  as  in  many  other  places,  some  serious  dis- 
turbances. On  May  29  the  German  Turnverein.  numbering  about  forty  members, 
paraded  through  the  streets  and  marched  to  its  appointed  rendezvous  about  two 
miles  below  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  picnic.  During  the  parade  the 
society's  colorbearer  carried  a  red  silk  flag  bordered  with  black  and  inscribed  with 
mottoes  ill  ^-ellow  Gorman  letters.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  while  the  Turners 
were  enjoying  their  festivities  in  the  woods,  a  rumor  was  circulated  that  this 
banner  was  none  other  than  the  "Red  Republican  flag  of  Germany,"  and  that  it 
was  inscribed  with  sentiments  hostile  to  American  institutions.  Fired  by  this 
suggestion,  some  misguided  disciples  of  the  partisan  Americanism  then  prevailing 
met  the  returning  Turners  in  the  evening  at  the  canal  bri<lge,  near  which  the 
corporation  line  was  then  drawn,  on  Friend  Street,  and  demanded  that  the  flag  be 
lowered,  declaring  that  no  snch  emblem  should  be  carried  through  the  city.  The 
demand  being  refused,  one  of  the  assailing  party  undertook  to  wrest  the  banner 
from  its  custodian,  and  a  seulWe  ensued,  during  which  the  flag  was  torn  and  several 
persons  were  considerably  though  not  seriously  hurt.  "The  assault,"  said  one 
account,  "  was  commence<i  by  throwing  stones  into  the  procession,  followed  by  a 
demand  for  the  flag."  At  the  beginning  of  the  aff'ray,  continues  this  account, 
**  the  musicians  and  boys  in  the  procession  fled  and  were  followed  soon  after  by 
the  Turners.  The  rowdies  pursued  to  Front  Street,  still  throwing  stones.  A 
body  of  young  loafers  joined  in  pursuit  and  were  hissed  and  hallooed  on  by  older 
men."*  In  the  course  of  the  evening  further  disturbances,  consisting  mostly  of 
stoncth rowing,  took  place  on  South  and  Front  Streets,  and  at  the  corner  of  High 
and  Mound.  In  these  encounters  some  of  the  Germans  are  said  to  have  been 
severely  beaten.  On  May  31  a  flag  similar  to  that  of  the  Turnverein  was  raised 
on  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Zehnacker,  but  such  was  the  excited  condition  of  public 
feeling  that  the  police  requested  the  owner  of  the  emblem  to  remove  it,  which  he 
did. 

The  flag  which  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  these  disorders  was  wholly  inoffen- 
sive and  under  ordiiuiry  circumstances  would  scarcely  have  attracted  serious 
attention,  much  less  provoked  assault.  Three  German  young  ladies  —  Misses 
Wendell,  Schneider  and  Zimmerman  —  had  bought  the  silk  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed with  money  subscribed  by  citizens  of  the  town,  had  made  the  banner  with 
their  own  han<ls,  and  had  presented  it  to  the  Turners.  On  one  side  it  bore  the 
motto  :  Frisch,  Frnldich  und  Frcf  (Blithe,  Merry  and  Free) ;  on  the  other  side  were 
the  words:  Dunh  UrhuiHj  zur  Krtiff ;  tlurrh  Forsrhnfuj  z)/r  Frkcnntm's.s.  Bahnfrei ; 
(Tiirough    exercise,    strength ;     through     investigation,    knowledge.     Freedom.) 
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The  society  had  intended  to  carry  also  a  United  States  flag  in  its  parade,  but  the 
committee  appointed  to  procure  one  had  not  been  successful  * 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  the  Miinnerchor  Society  of  Columbus 
was  absent  in  attendance  upon  a  musical  festival  in  Cleveland.  The  singers  were 
expected  to  return  during  the  evening  of  May  31,  and  rumors  were  current  that 
they  would  be  assaulted  and  their  banner  wrestled  from  them.  A  large  crowd 
collected  to  meet  them  at  the  railway  station,  and  a  detachment  of  guards  from 
the  Penitentiary  was  present  for  their  protection.  When  the  members  of  the 
society  alighted  from  their  train,  they  assembled  in  the  street,  unfurled  the  "Stars 
and  Stripes,"  and  marched  unmolested  to  their  headquarters. 

Thus  the  troubles  were  quieted  for  the  time  being,  but  a  smouldering  feeling 
remained  which  caused  them  to  break  out  afresh  on  another  occasion  with  still 
more  deplorable  results. 

On  July  4,  1855,  at  about  (>:  30  i>.  m.,  a  fire  company  of  the  South  Ward,  a 
German  Infantry  Company  and  a  society  of  Turners,  all  of  whom  had  been  hold- 
ing a  celebration  of  the  anniversary,  marched  in  procession  through  the  city,  fol- 
lowing State  Street  across  High  to  Fror)t,  then  moving  along  Front  to  Town  and 
up  Town  to  High,  intending  to  turn  down  High  Street  to  their  places  of  rendez- 
vous. The  Turners,  seventyeight  in  number,  were  in  rear  of  the  procession,  at 
the  bead  of  which  they  carried  the  American  flag.  Their  society  banner  was  also 
borne  by  one  of  their  number  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  subject  of  threats  from 
bystanders  as  the  parade  crossed  High  Street  on  State.  No  trouble  occurred, 
however,  until  the  head  of  the  column  had  turned  down  High  Street  from  Town 
and  the  Turners,  yet  on  Town  Street,  were  approaching  the  allc}'  next  west  of 
High,  where,  it  was  claimed,  stones  were  thrown  at  them  and  they  were  insulted 
by  shouts,  jeers  and  abusive  epithets.  There  was  much  dispute  as  to  individual 
acts  of  violence,  and  the  tc^Htimony  subsequently  taken  as  to  the  provocations 
given  was  confused  and  somewhat  contradictory,  but  in  the  prosecutions  insti- 
tuted the  attorneys  for  the  state  admitted  that  the  first  assault  was  received,  not 
delivered,  by  the  Turners.  The  Ohio  State  Journal^  which  ardently  espoused  the 
Boealled  "American  "  side  of  the  case,  stated  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  fracas: 

At  about  half  past  six  p.  m.,  with  two  tine  bands  of  music,  they  [the  companies 
abovenamed]  marched  in  procession  through  Front  Street  to  Town.  They  then 
passed  up  Town  to  High  and  down  High  toward  th^  south  end  of  the  city.  The 
Turners  wore  in  the  rear  of  the  procession.  As  the  rear  of  this  company  came  up 
Town  Street,  a  boy  apparently  about  fifteen  j^ears  old,  was  seen  havirig  a  quarrel 
with  one  of  the  Turners.  He  threw  a  stone  and  hit  the  one  with  whom  he 
appeared  to  have  the  dispute.  One  of  the  company  near  him  stepped  out  and 
threw  a  stone  at  the  boy,  who  then  followed  up  street  to  the  rear  of  the  United 
States  Hotel,  where  he  picked  up  another  stone  and  appeared  to  be  about  to  throw 
it,  when  Mr.  Simonton,  the  landlord  of  the  United  States,  seized  him  and  took  the 
stone  from  his  hands.  At  this  time,  John  White,  who  was  standing  in  a  door 
opposite,  knowing  the  boy,  and  fearing  that  he  might  get  irito  difficult}',  passed 
over  the  street,  took  him  from  Simonton  and  forcibly  carried  him  across  the 
street.  When  nearly  on  the  south  side  he  was  attacked  by  the  Turners,  and 
stones  were  hurled  at  him  and  the  boy.  By  some  signal  or  cry  the  portion  of  the 
Toroers  who  bad  passed  around  the  corner  and  into  High  Street  halted,  and  the 
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most  of  thorn  broke  ranks  and  rushed  back  to  Town  Street.  They  seized  the 
stones,  of  which  there  was  an  abundance  on  that  street,  and  commenced  throwing 
them  towards  the  United  States  Hotel  and  the  persons  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
pavement  near  it.  Four  windows  of  the  hotel  were  broken,  a  portion  of  them  in 
the  second  story,  which  were  filled  with  ladies  who  had  been  called  to  them  by 
the  fine  music  and  the  procession.  Exasperated  by  this  attack,  a  few  persons  who 
happened  to  be  near  seized  stones  to  repel  them,  when  the  Turners  rushed  up 
Town  and  High  in  a  confused  mass.  The  people  on  the  pavement,  seeing  stones 
flying  rather  too  thick  and  too  near  to  be  comfortable,  fled  in  all  directions  to 
places  of  safety.  After  the  Turners  reached  High  Street  they  drew  their  revol- 
vers and  commenced  firing  on  those  around  them.  Several  shots  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ibl lowed,  while  the  stones  continued  to  fly  through  the  air.  Foster,  the 
unfortunate  young  man  who  was  shot,  was  on  the  east  side  of  High.  There  are 
different  reports  as  to  his  acts.  It  is  positively  asserted  that  he  had  his  pocket- 
book  out  to  pay  some  one  a  sum  of  money,  while  others  assert  that  he  had  thrown 
Htones.  Several  ot  our  citizens  Haw  the  man  who  took  deliberate  aim  and  shot 
him.  We  understand  he  is  identified,  and  we  hope  this  is  the  case.  The  ball  pene- 
trated the  right  shoulder,  and  passed  through  the  lungs.  He  fell,  hut  soon  raised 
himself  uj)  and  staggered  to  the  corner  of  Hughes  &  Beebe's  shop,  a  few  feet  from 
where  he  was  shot.  He  was  then  taken  to  Cook's  drugstore,  where  he  was 
examined  by  the  doctors.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  wound  was  fatal,  and  ho 
died  about  lialf  an  hour  after.  .  .  .  The  firemen  and  military  company  halted 
atter  the  Turners  ran  back,  but  did  not  leave  their  ranks,  or  in  any  way  partake 
in  the  afiair.  When  the  firing  ceased  they  passed  on  down  tlie  street,  but  wo  think 
the  Turners  did  not  again  form  in  the  procession.  The  whole  afiair  did  not  occupy 
probably  three  minutes.  The  companies  j)rocee(led  to  the  South  end  of  the  city 
and  dispersed. 

The  Ohio  ASt(itrsm(in.'<  account  ran  thus  : 

As  the  procession  passed  along  Town  Street  it  was  greeted  with  all  sorts  of 
insulting  shouts,  jeers  and  abuse  by  various  crowds  gathered  at  the  corners.  As 
they  marched  along  High  Street  the  noise  was  in  no  degree  diminished,  the  crowd 
in  town  being  unusually  large,  and  no  little  aid  being  furnished  to  swell  the  dispo.si- 
tion  to  riot,  doubtless  by  persons  who  did  not  belong  to  the  city.  The  chief  act  in 
the  riot  occurred  near  the  United  States  Hotel.  There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of 
statements  in  relation  to  this  portion  of  the  affair,  the  main  point  on  which  the 
different  versions  turn  being,  who  committed  at  this  particular  scene  the  first  act 
of  violence,  the  Germans  or  the  Know  Nothings.  Up  to  this  moment  there  is  no 
dispute  that  the  procession  was  peaceable  and  perfectly  (H'derly  and  that  repeated 
manifestations  of  a  hostile  disposition  had  been  made  against  those  composing  it  as 
they  proceeded  along  Front  and  crossed  other  streets.  We  have  heard  direct 
statements  that  the  first  pistolshot  came  from  the  vacant  space  in  front  of  the 
basement  of  the  United  States  and  was  fired  at  the  Turners,  who  had  already  been 
assaulted  with  stones  and  the  tiring  of  pistols,  in  the  midst  of  which  young  Foster 
was  shot  and  killed.  .  .  .  After  this  engairement  at  the  United  States,  the  princi- 
pal excitement  of  the  evening  consisted  in  the  arrests  of  (iermans  suspected  of 
having  been  engaged  in  the  attair.  Some  nineteen,  many  who  were  undoubtedly 
innocent,  were  taken  and  lodgetl  in  jail.  A  large  crowd  joined  in  this  pursuit, 
some  flourishing  and  in  some  instances  hurling  boulders,  swearing,  cursing  and 
making  night  hideous  with  yells  and  shouts,  callirig  on  the  officors  to  hang  up  to 
the  lampposts  and  telegraph  poles  the  Germans  as  fast  as  they  were  brought  up  to 
the  jail,  or  as  they  were  marched  along  the  streets. 

On  July  5  the  nineteen  men  arrested  issued  from  the  County  Jail  an  address 
to  the  people  in  which  they  denied  that,  as  charged,  they  had  voted  "  for  the  prin- 
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ing  Sunday,  and  would  arrive,  vn  route  to  Philadelphia,  during  the  night  of  the 
Bovcnth.  The  Cjeneral  AsHembly,  then  in  sesHion,  inHncdiately  appointed  a  joint 
eomniittoo  to  (•oo])orate  on  its  behalf  in  the  arrangement  of  proper  ceremonial 
tributes  of  respect  to  the  diHtinguiHhed  dead.  During  the  ensuing  evening  a 
meeting  of  citizens  wan  held  at  the  Neil  House,  and  the  following  named  persons 
were  appointed  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Columbus  in  receiving  the 
remains  and  oaring  tor  the  same  while  in  the  city.  Noah  H.  Swa^'ne,  Joseph 
Sullivant,  S.  W.  Andrews,  William  Dennison,  Lucian  Huttles,  William  Schouler, 
William  T.  Martin,  J.  H.  (ieigor,  Richard  Nevins  and  N.  Ga}'.  The  Masonic 
(irand  Lo<ige  of  Ohio,  convened  in  special  communication,  also  appointe<i  a  com- 
mittee to  take  part  in  the  arrangements  and  ceremonies  of  the  occasion.  At  a 
joint  meeting  of  these  committees  held  the  same  evening,  two  members  of  each 
one  were  delegated  to  intercept  the  funeral  cortege  at  Xenia  \\\m\  bear  it  company 
from  thence  to  Columbus,  and  to  Wheeling.  The  Slate  Fcncibles,  (^aptaiii  J.  O. 
Jleamey,  volunteered  their  services,  which  were  accepted.  The  following  pro- 
gramme was  arranged  : 

1.  A  committee  representing  each  of  the  participating  bodies  to  meet  the 
remains  at  Xenia,  and  accompany  them  to  Columbus  2.  The  church  bells  to  be 
tolled,  on  arrival  of  the  bod}'  until  it  should  be  deposited  at  its  temporary  resting- 
place.  3.  The  body  to  be  received  at  the  railway  station  by  the  committees,  and 
escorted  by  the  State  Fencibles  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  there  to  remain  under 
guard  of  the  Fencibles  until  Monday  morning.  4.  Divine  service  to  be  hold  at 
the  Senate  Chamber  on  Sundav,  at  eleven  a.  m.  5.  At  8  a.  m.  on  Mondav  the 
(ieneral  Assembly  and  various  participating  bodies  to  assemble  at  the  Statehouse 
and  escort  the  remains  to  the  railway  station  in  time  for  the  ten  a.  m.  train  of  the 
Central  Ohio  to  the  Pjast,  a  committee  of  six  from  the  medical  profession,  and 
one  of  like  number  from  the  Masonic  Fraternity  to  act  as  pallbearers.  Lucian 
Buttles  was  appointed  Chief  Marshal  of  the  escort,  and  Richard  Nevins,  Henry 
M.  Neil  and  Walter  C.  Brown  his  assistants.  The  pallbearers  appointed  were 
Doctors  W.  M.  Awl,  K.  Thompson,  S.  Parsons,  R.  Patterson,  S.  M.  Smith  and 
John  Dawson  on  the  part  of  the  physicians;  and  W.  B.  Hubbard,  AV.  B.  Thrall, 
N.  H.  Swayne,  Gustavus  Swan,  L.  Goodale  and  D.  T.  Woodbury  on  the  part  of  the 
Masons. 

The  escort  for  the  departure  was  arranged  in  the  following  order:  1.  Chief 
Marshal  and  Assistants.  2.  State  F'encibles,  Captain  J.  O.  Reamey.  3.  Colum- 
bus Cadets,  Captain  Tyler.  4.  Hearse  and  Pallbearers,  with  Guard  of  Honor. 
5.  Relatives  of  the  Deceased.  G.  The  Reverend  Clergy.  7.  Masonic  Frater- 
nity. 8.  (iovernor  of  Ohio.  9.  State  Officers.  10.  General  Assembly.  11. 
Mayor,  City  Council,  Judges  and  City  Officers.  12.  Medical  Profession.  13. 
Citizens.     The  bells  to  be  tolled  until  the  train  leaves. 

The  car  in  which  the  remains  were  brou<jrht  from  Cincinnati  was  suitably 
dresse<i  witii  mourning  draperies  and  was  accom|)anicd  l)y  Colonel  Kane, 
Robert  P.  Kane  and  Joseph  R.  Kane,  brothers  of  tlie  deceased,  and  by  Lieutenant 
William  Morton,  who  was  one  of  the  companions  of  his  arctic  voyages.  The  train 
to  whicli  this  car  was  attached  arrived  about  one  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Sunday  morning, 
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and  was  awaited  at  the  station  by  four  hundred  people.  The  night  was  clear,  and 
the  moon  shed  her  pensive  rays  upon  the  procession  as  it  moved  up  High  Street 
to  the  beat  of  muffled  drums  and  the  cadence  of  a  slow  march  played  by 
Goodman's  Band.  The  bells  of  the  churches  were  tolled  meanwhile,  and  the  side- 
walks along  the  route  were  crowded  with  silent  observers.  At  the  Senate 
Chamber,  the  coffin  was  deposited  on  a  catafalque  in  front  of  the  President's 
desk,  and  after  it  had  been  covered  with  a  black  cloth  a  brief  but  eloquent  address 
was  delivered  on  behalf  of  the  Cincinnati  committee  by  Hon.  Charles  Anderson. 
Hon.  William  Donnison  responded  accepting  custody  of  the  remains  in  behalf  of 
the  Columbus  committees,  whereupon  a  guard  of  honor  detailed  from  the  Fencibles 
under  Lieutenant  J.  K.  Jones  took  charge  of  the  body  for  the  night. 

The  religious  services  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  eleven  a.  m.  on  Sunday  were 
attended  by  as  many  persons  as  the  a])artment  would  hold.  The  services  were 
opened  with  a  touching  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Steele,  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
followed  by  music  from  the  choir  of  that  church  ;  a  discourse  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hoge, 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  ;  an  anthem  sung  by  the  choir;  and  concluding 
collects  and  benediction  by  Rev  La  Fourrette,  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 
From  two  until  five  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Senate  Chamber  was  open  to  all  citizens  who 
wished  to  signify  by  visitation  their  respect  for  the  dead.  Thousands  of  all  classes 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  the  coffin    was  taken   from   the  Capitol 
and  placed  upon  a  hearse  drawn  by  six  gray  horses,  each   led  by  an   attendant 
dressed  in  black  and  wearing  a  white  scarf     The  escorting  procession  was  then 
formed  and  moved   from  the  Capitol  Square  to  the  Railway  Station  in  the  order 
arranged.     Although  the  weather  was  inclement,  the  })ageant  was  very  imposing, 
and  was  witnessed  by  a  large  crowd  of  j)eoplo.     "  We  have  never  witnessed  more 
deep  personal  feeling,"  says  a  contemporary  account,  ''  than  has  been  exhibited  on 
this  occasion.  .  .  .  It  appeared  as  if  grief  were  seated  in  every  man's  heart.     There 
was   no   noise,   no  attempt  at  gaudy    dis|)lay.  .  .  .  The   military    under   Captain 
Reamey  deserve  especial   notice.     They  did  their  duty  with    precision,  and  with- 
out ostentation.     The   Highschool   Cadets   under  Captaiii  Tyler  performed   what 
they  had  to  do  with   like  good   taste.     The  lnde])endent   Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany closed  up  the  procession   with   full   ranks  and  with  order.  .  .  .  The  Masonic 
fraternity  turned  out  in  large  numbers.'"*'^ 

No  committee  having  been  appointed  to  receive  the  remains  at  Wheeling,  the 
Columbus  Committee  accompanied  them  to  Baltimore,  where  they  were  delivered, 
with  appropriate  remarks,  to  a  committee  of  that  city  by  Doctor  S.  M.  Smith. 

On  the  morning  of  June  13,  1857,  the  people  of  Columbus,  and  of  the  entire 
iStatc,  were  startled  by  the  following  announcement: 

^Ve  are  advised  that  W.  H.  Gibson  has  resigned  his  office  as  Treasurer  of 
^tjite^  and  that  the  Governor  has  ap])ointed  A.  P.  Stone  of  this  city  to  till  the 
Vacancy.  We  are  authorized  to  state  that  a  deticit  of  $550, 000  has  been  found  to 
^xist  in  the  Treasury,  which  deficit  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gibson  to  have  existed  when 
ho  came  into  the  office,  and  to  have  been  caused  by  the  defalcation  of  the  tbrmer 
Treasurer,  John  G.  Breslin.  The  Governor  [Chase]  has  appointed  William  Den- 
tiison,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  under  the  act  of  last  winter,  to  make,  in  conjunction  with 
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the  AiKlitor,  or  one  of  hm  olcrkH,  a  full  oxnininntioii  into  the  condition  of  the 
TroiiKiirv.     The  July  intt^roHt,  notwithstanding  this  defirieney,  will  be  paid." 

The  indif^nation  pro<luced  by  the  diHcovcry  of  this  frnud  was  so  ^reat  that  a 
public  meeting  to  ^rive  it  expression  waH  held  during  the  evening  of  June  18  in 
front  of  the  Citv  Hank  at  the  corner  of  Hiirh  and  State  streets.  Doctor  R.  N.  Burr 
presided  at  this  meeting,  and  W.  T.  Bascom,  James  II.  Stauring,  Henry  Miller, 
NV.  T.  I>a3',  Willinni  Miller  and  C-.  Breyfogle  were  appointed  to  draw  appropriate 
resolutions,  which  were  reporle<l  aiitl  adopted.  The  meeting  was  addresMed  by 
R.  N.  Barr,  II.  B.  Carrington,  S.  »S.  Cox,  William  IK^nnisim,  William  Trevitt, 
W.  T.  Baseom,  Henry  Miller  and  Joseph  II.  Geiger.  The  hpcakers  condemned 
with  great  Bevority  the  gross  outrage  which  had  been  committed  up(m  tho  taxpay- 
.ers  of  the  State  and  admonishe<l  them  to  vote  in  future  for  honest  and  capable 
men.  irrespective  of  party  attachments.  The  resolutions  adopte<l  demanded  inves- 
tigation and  expressed  satisfaction  that  the  cre<lit  of  the  State  had  not  been 
ruined. 

Breslin  and  Gibson,  the  one  a  Democrat  an«i  the  other  a  Republican  in  party 
]>olitics,  were  brothersinlaw  and  fellowtownsmen,  both  resident  at  TifHn.  The  fol- 
lowing additional  particulars  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  which  the  one  had 
committed  and  the  other  concealed  are  taken  from  the  Ohio  Stntv  Journal  of  June 
16,  1857: 

The  inteiHist  on  the  state  debt  which  falls  due  on  the  first  of  July  had  to  bo 
provided  for  and  the  State  Auditor,  Mr.  Wright,  had  an  interview  on  Wednesday 
with  Mr.  Gibson  in  relation  to  it.  Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Gibson  first  disclosed  tho 
existence  of  the  deficit  in  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Gibson  stated  to  Mr.  Wright  that 
when  be  came  into  office  he  found  Mr.  Breslin,  his  predecessor  in  the  Treasury 
office,  to  be  a  large  defaulter,  and  that  he  was  induced  by  representations  made  to 
him  by  Breslin  to  the  effect  that  if  nothing  was  said  in  regard  to  the  default,  and 
if  time  was  given  him,  that  the  whole  deficit  would  be  made  up,  and  that  the 
State  wouhl  not  lose  anything  by  his  operations  with  the  State  funds.  In  an  evil 
hour  Mr.  Gibson  agreed  to  the  proposition  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Breslin,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  present  he  had  been  shouldering  this  va.st  load  of  debt.  The 
whole  amount  of  deficit  in  the  Treasury,  exclusive  of  the  sum  of  $225,819.80  long 
since  made  public  at  the  time  Mr.  Gibson  entered  upon  his  duties,  was  about 
§550,000.  Mr.  Gibson  further  stated  that  not  one  dollar  of  the  public  funds  had 
been  taken  by  him  or  used  illegally  by  him  since  he  had  been  in  office,  and  that 
the  entire  default  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Breslin. 

The  Auditor  of  State,  in   iiis  report  for  1850,  says:  "The  books  of  this  office 
show,  on  the  fifteenth   day  of  November,    185(5,  a   balance  in    the    Treasury  of 
8579,517.57  :  of  this  sum,  1  am  informed  by  the  Treasurer  of  State,  there  is  8225,- 
819.30  wiiich  has  not  been  j)aid  over  into  his  hands."     This  amount  was  deposited 
in  sums  varying  in  amount  as  follows: 

In  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Toledo 826,27123 

W.  W.  Cones  &  C'o.,  Cincinnati, 47,768.00 

City  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  79,811.95 

With  Daniel  Bockel,  Dayton, 50,785.48 

Whicii,  with  the  further  sum  or  21,182.64 

charged  and  rctaine«l  by  tiie  late  Treasurer  as  amount  paid  by  him  for  exchange 
during  four  years  of  his  administration,  make  up  the  aggregate  named  above. 
Not  any  of  this  money,  we  believe,  has  ever  been  received  into  the  Treasury. 
How  much  of  it  can  be  recovered  from  the  depositors,  or  fVom  Mr.  Breslin,  is 
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wholly  uncertain.    A  large  proportion  of  it  is  lost,  without  doubt.     The  whole 
amount  of  the  deficit  under  Mr.  Breslin's  administration  is  about  $775,000. 

On  the  same  day,  after  making  the  disclosure,  Mr.  Gibson  left  Columbus  for 
Tiffin,  from  whence  he  did  not  return  till  late  on  Friday  night.  In  the  meantime 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  Mr.  Wright  communicated  the  state  of  affairs 
to  the  Governor.  A  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  Attorney-General  at  Cincinnati 
requiring  his  presence,  and  early  on  Saturday  morning  the  Governor  and  Fund 
Commissioners  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gibson,  the  result  of  w^hich  was  his 
resignation  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  meantime  the  keys  of  the  safes  had  been 
placed  by  Mr.  Gibson  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  who  retained  them  until  he 
handed  them  over  to  Colonel  Stone,  his  successor,  who  was  appointed  immediately 
afler  the  resignation,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  obtain  the  necessary  sureties  on 
his  bond  required  hy  law  to  be  given  in  the  sum  of  8250,000,  with  not  less  than 
six  sureties.  This,  of  course,  witli  the  execution  of  the  bond,  with  the  necessary 
certificates  of  sufficiency  .  .  .  was  the  work  of  some  time.  The  Governor  did  not 
leave  his  office  on  Saturday  evening  until  all  was  accom])lished —  the  bond  given, 
the  oath  taken,  and  the  new  Treasurer  in  his  office. 

This  morning  (Monday)  Mr.  Stone,  on  receiving  the  keys  of  the  safes  from 
the  Governor,  invited  Mr.Dennison  and  Mr.  Sparrow,  late  postmaster  of  Columbus, 
to  bo  present  at  the  opening  of  them  and  to  assist  him  in  taking  an  inventory  of 
everj'thing  found  in  the  Treasur3\  Mr.  Dennison  has  also  been  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  under  the  act  of  last  winter,  to  make  in  conjunction  with  the  Auditor 
of  State  or  one  of  his  clerks  the  examination  of  the  Treasury  required  by  that  act 
to  be  made  once  in  three  months.  iMr.  [William  I).]  Morgan,  late  Auditor  of 
State,  was  invited  by  the  Governor  to  act  with  Mr.  Dennison  in  making  this 
examination,  but,  being  obliged  by  his  engagements  to  decline,  recommeruled  the 
appointment  of  W.  S.  V.  Prentiss"  who,  we  understand,  has  consented  to  act. 

These  we  believe  are  all  the  facts  that  are  yet  fully  known.  Mr.  Brcslin  is 
absent  from  the  city  on  a  visit  to  Nebraska.  lie  was  expected  home  on  Saturday 
evening  but  did  not  come.  Mr.  Gibson  left  the  city  on  Saturday  night  for  his 
home  in  Tiffin,  but  will  be  here  again  tomorrow. 

In  the  course  of  a  political  address  delivered  at  Cincinnati,  August  20,  1857, 

Governor  Chase,  after  reviewing  the  antecedent  history  of  the  defalcation,  made 

this  statement : 

When  I  discovered  the  deficit,  Mr.  Gibson  was  absent  from  Columbus.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  he  returned.  I  had  an  interview  with  him  imme- 
diately. I  demanded  that  he  should  resigii.  He  didn't  want  to  resign.  I 
insisted  again  and  he  reiterated  his  disinclination  for  reasons  that  cannot  be 
considered  culpable.  But  the  keys  of  the  Treasury  were  put  in  my  hands  and 
they  did  not  leave  my  possession  until  he  did  resign.  I  then  appointed  an  officer 
in  whose  int(*grity  I  have  entire  confidence  and  who  demands  and  receives  the 
surest  possible  security  from  every  depository  in  the  State. 

On  June  28,  Judge  James  L.  Bates,  of  the  Franklin  County  Common  Pleas, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  the  Breslin  defalcation,  as  a  matter  de- 
manding its  attention  and  report.  Accordingly, on  July  IS,  1857,  the  jury  brought 
in  bills  of  indictment  against  John  G.  Breslin  and  William  H.  Gibson,  late  Treas- 
urers of  State,  for  embezzlement.  Mr.  Gibsofi's  attorneys  moved  that  he  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  claiming  that  he  was  nt)t  guilty  and  that  ti)e  charge  of  embezzle- 
ment, so  far  as  it  applied  to  him,  was  merely  technical.  Thereupon  the  Court 
fixed  the  amount  of  bail  on  the  indictment  for  embezzlement  of  bonds  at  $10,000, 
and  on  the  other  indictment  at  8100,000,  the  amount  alleged  to  have  been  embez- 
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zled.  Mr.  Gibson  gave  U8  hin  sureties  Robert  G.  Pennington,  Abel  Kawson  and 
John  I).  Loomis,  each  of  whom  swore  that  he  was  worth  at  least  forty  thousand 
dollars.  These  sureties  aekiiowiedgod  themselves  as  bail  for  Mr.  Gibson's  appear- 
ance  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  term  of  court,  to  be  held  in  the  ensuing  October. 
Tn  March,  1858,  Judge  Bates,  after  argumemt,  reduced  the  amount  of  buil  required 
from  8110,000  to  820,000,  and  accepted  Robert  G.  Pennington,  of  Tiffin,  and  Rich- 
ard Nevins,  of  Columbus,  as  sureties.  At  a  subsequent  term  of  the  court  both  Bres- 
lin  and  Gibson  were  found  guilty,  but  Gibson's  attorneys  moved  for  a  new  trial 
which  was  granted.  The  case  was  never  brought  to  a  final  hearing.  Mr.  Gibson 
served  his  country  bravely  in  the  Civil  War  which  soon  followed,  and  whatever 
wrotig  he  may  have  committed  in  the  Breslin  matter  seems  now  to*  have  been  fully 
condoned  by  the  people  of  Ohio. 

In  August,  1857,  a  report  upon  the  defalcation  was  made  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  Governor  Chase  for  its  investigation.  Tiie  commissioners  were 
Thomas  Sparrow,  of  Columbus,  and  Francis  M.  Wright,  Auditor  of  State.  The 
report  was  written  by  Mr.  Sparrow,  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  courageousand  able  document.  The  amount  of  defalcation  found  by 
the  commissioners  was  8574,112.90.  The  default,  the  report  stated,  had  occurred 
during  Breslins  term  an<i  lia<l  extended  over  a  course  of  years.  Breslin  took 
charge  of  the  Treasury  in  1852.  Gibson  declared  that  he  receive<l  from  his  prede- 
cessor but  8303,805.154.  lie  was  one  of  Breslin's  sureties,  and  to  have  exposed  him 
would  have  been  his  tinancial  ruin.  The  report  concludes:  '*  It  is  our  opinion 
that  John  G.  Breslin  abstracted  the  money  from  the  Treasury,  and  that  William 
II.  Gibson,  by  concealing  the  defalcation  and  denying  its  existence,  has  disregarded 
truth  and  his  sworn  official  duty.  Whatever  may  be  their  respective  legal  liabili- 
ties, we  are  not  able  to  discover  any  ditferenco  in  the  moral  character  of  their  ac- 
tions." 

Still,  there  was  a  ditVerence,  atid  time  has  made  it  plainer  than  it  was  or 
could  have  been  during  the  excitement  and  passion  which  followed  the  discovery 
of  the  fraud.  Blame  as  well  as  jiraise  should  be  awarded  in  due  proportion,  and 
History  shouhl  fieither  censure  nor  excul|>atc  indiscriminate!}'. 

P^irther  investigation  of  the  defalcation  was  made  and  further  proceedings  in 
regard  to  it  were  had,  but  these  belong  rather  to  the  history  of  the  State  than  to 
that  of  the  Ca]>ital. 

1.  Oliio  Stale  Jouru'd,  May  17,  ]sv,i. 

2.  Columhus,  Ohio:     Its  History,  Hesourccs  and  Pro«;ress  ;  by  Jacob  H.  Studer.    187o. 

.'>.  Oh i4j  State  Journal. 

4.  Ibid. 

T).  Ohio  Sfafeaiiiiaii. 

(I.  Ohio  Htatf  Jounml. 

7.  The  jiiryriu'ii  wt^rc  (icorjre  W.  Maris,  Harrison  Clansin,  John  Jones,  Kbenezer  Mc- 

I>o\v(ill,  IjitlH*r  llillcry  jiikI  Augustus  I^lall. 

.S.  The  trial  took  platre  before  Jiisti(M»  William  Field. 
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9.  In  the  investigation  before  Justice  Field,  M.  M.  Corderey,  a  witness  for  the  State, 
said :  **  I  thought  him  [Foster]  imprudent  in  running  toward  the  procession  and  throwing 
stones."  Kitchley,  another  witness,  testified  that  he  saw  Foster  throw  two  stones ;  was  near 
him.  Bernhard  Steinlein  testified  that  Foster  threw  one  stone  at  him.  George  Fisher 
stated  that  Foster  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Deshler  Building;  that  he  threw  a  stone  and 
knocked  a  man  down,  and  that  he  had  another  stone  in  his  hand  when  he  fell.  Daniel 
Wendell  declared  that  he  saw  Foster  throw  stones  at  the  Turners ;  that  he  was  throwing 
them  just  before  he  fell.  Henry  Rossnagel  saw  the  man  who  was  shot  throwing  stones ;  saw 
him  throw  three  or  four  ;  said  he  had  a  big  stone  in  his  hand  when  he  was  shot.  Francis 
Birch  said  the  fight  lasted  five  minutes;  saw  Foster  throw  stones;  about  four  minutes  before 
Foster  fell,  saw  the  shooting  out  of  the  United  States  Hotel  windows.  Charles  Miller 
receiveil  a  stone  in  the  forehead,  and  was  disabled  fourteen  days.  John  M.  Walcutt  saw 
"  lots  of  stones"  thrown  at  the  Turners.  Mr.  Simonton,  landlord  of  the  United  States  Hotel, 
thought  no  shots  were  fired  from  his  building ;  did  not  see  any ;  saw  several  boys  throwing 
stones  at  the  Turners;  stopped  one  of  them,  named  Crawford.  Jacob  Wellner  saw  smoke 
from  the  hotel  windows.  Doctor  Raskill  examined  the  wound  on  Farnuth's  forehead ;  it 
was  made  by  a  small  bullet  or  a  big  shot. 

10.  Ohio  Stale  Joumai, 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  Mr.  Prentiss  was  a  secret  agent  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER   Vll. 


CITIZEN    MILITARY   BEFORE   1860. 

As  wo  have  now  approached  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  for  the  Union,  the 

time  is  npproj)riate  for  a  retrospect  of  the  military  associations  which  had  prior  to 

that  event  been  idcnliiie<i  with  the  history  of  the  ca|»ital.     The  fii*st  two  of  tiiosc 

associations   of  which   we  have  any  reconi  were  the  Franklinton  Riflemen    and 

Franklin   Dragoons,  which  were  volunteer  militia  companies  developed  by   the 

war  of  1812  and    were  maintained  many  yeai*s  after  that   episode   had  passed. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sullivant  says  of  them : 

These  companies  were  the  wonder,  the  jirido  arul  glory  of  my  early  boyhood. 
I  had  the  most  unbounded  faith  in  their  ]»rowess,  which  I  had  frequently  seen 
tested  in  sham  battles;  an«l  I  knew  that  on  parade  days  they  consumed  prodigious 
quantities  of  tobacco  and  whisky,  exploits  only  then  ])06sible  to  hardy  men. 
When  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  visited  this  country  he  passed  through 
Columbus,  staying  all  night.  Clinton  Work,  John  Overdier,  Israel  Crosby,  myself 
and  other  boys  were  very  anxious  that  this  representative  of  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  should  be  duly  i!nj>re.ssed  with  the  power  and  greatness  of  our  country, 
and  especially  with  the  martial  bearing  of  our  peo]>le  :  in  fact,  we  rather  wished 
to  intimidate  him  and  prove  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  for  any 
European  nation  to  meddle  with  us.  ^^)r  this  purpose  we  concluded  the  very 
best  thing  was  to  give  him  a  sight  of  the  Franklinton  Riflemen,  whose  uniform 
was  quite  showy;  while  breeches  and  a  yellow  cotton-doth  huntingshirt  with 
white  fringe;  a  leather  belt  around  the  waist,  carr}  ing  a  liuntingknife  in  a  black 
scabbard  in  front,  and  in  numy  instances  a  tomahawk  behind.  The  plume  in  the 
hat  was  tall  but  rather  stifl',  being  e<>m])08ed  of  white  chicken-feathers  tied  on 
around  a  stick.  p]ach  man  carried  an  old  fashioned  rifle  with  shot  pouch  and 
pow^derhorn.  We  tried  very  hard  to  get  a  ])arade.  even  offering  to  help  pay  for 
an  extra  drum  and  fife  and  furnish  free  whisky,  but  the  time  was  too  short,  and 
greatly  to  our  regret  the  (.irand  Duke  lefl  without  witnessing  the  martial  displa}' 
intended  to  impress  him.  Our  patriotic  wish  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it 
is  remembered  the  Duke  was  almost  fresh  from  the  great  battlefields  of  Europe, 
where  he  himself  had  been  a  grand  commander  in  the  vast  army  which  the  allied 
sovereigns  had  put  in  motion  to  crush  the  F'irst  Napoleon.  However,  even  now  I 
have  little  doubt  if  the  Duke  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  got  a  sight  of 
the  Franklin  J^iflemen,  he  trui/ld  have  been  astonished. 

The  services  of  the  Franklin   Dragoons  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  on  special 

occasions  of  later  date,  including  the  visit  of  President  Monroe,  have  already  been 

referred  to.     The  co!n])any  was  originally  organized  under  Captain  Joseph  Vance, 

who    assisted    director   Wright     in  surveying    the     first     plat   of   Columbus,    and 
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maiDtalDed  its  primary  organization  until  some  time  in  the  early  thirties.  Its 
fioccessive  commanders  were  Joseph  Vance,  Abram  I.  McDowell,  Robert  Brother- 
ton,  P.  H.  Olmsted,  Joseph  McElvain  and  David  Taylor.  "Captain  Vance,"  says 
Martim,  "  was  a  fine  military  officer  and  was  in  the  service,  in  different  grades  of 
office,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  He  wavS  amongst  the  early  settlers  of 
the  counU',  married  in  Franklin  ton  in  1805,  and  remained  a  resident  of  the 
county  the  balance  of  his  life.  .  .  .  He  died  in  1824." 

Captain  McDowell,  says  the  same  historian,  was  a  man  of  "  portly  and  com- 
manding appearance."  He  subsequetly  acquired  the  rank  and  title  of  colonel,  as 
did  also  his  successors,  Brotherton,  McElvain  and  Olmsted.  All  these  men  were 
early  settlers  and  prominent  citizens.  Jabob  Keab  was  First  Lieutenant  of  the 
Dragoons  in  1814,  as  we  learn  from  his  official  order  printed  in  the  Freeman's 
Chronicle  summoning  the  company  to  appear  for  parade  on  the  public  square  in 
Franklinton,  "armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs."  When  the  company  left 
Franklinton  for  the  northern  frontier  in  1813,  it  was  led  by  Lieutenant  Grate.  In 
August  of  that  year  we  hear  of  it  in  the  field  as  an  escort  to  General  Harrison. 
A  company  called  the  Franklin  Dragoons,  organized  in  pursuance  of  the  militia 
law  of  1821,  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  a  lineal  successor  of  its  Franklinton 
namesake.  P.  H.  Olmsted  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  it  as  its  "  Lieutenant 
Commanding."  S.  Shannon  was  its  Orderly  Sergeant.  In  April,  1S26,  a  notice 
was  published  summoning  the  PVanklin  Dragoons  to  parade  in  front  of  C.  Heyl's 
Tavern,  in  Columbus,  and  probably  an  order  issued  b}'  Captain  David  Taylor, 
August  27,  1830,  calling  the  "  First  Company,  First  Squadron,  Second  Brigade, 
Seventh  Division,  Ohio  Militia,"  to  parade,  refers  to  the  horsemen  of  the  same 
organization. 

A  stringent  militia  law  passed  January   29,  1821,  seems  to  have  infused  the 

waning  military  spirit  of  the  State  with  fresh   activit}-.     The  whole  body  of  the 

militia,  then  numbering  about  eightyfive  thoiisand  men,  was  reorganized  by  this 

law  and  required  to  hold  frequent  "  musters."     On   March  6,  1821,  the  officers  of 

the  "Second  Brigade,  Seventh   Division"   met  in    Franklinton   at  the  house  of 

Brigaier- General  Joseph  Foos,  commanding  the  brigade,  to  choose  field  officers  for 

the  "Second  Regiment."     The  choice  of  the  meeting  fell  upon  John  McKlvain  for 

Colonel,*  Abram   I.  McDowell   for  Lieutenant-Colonel   and    Griffith    Thomas  for 

Major.     The  ninth  company  of  this  regiment,  led  by  Captain  John  Warner,  is  |)ro- 

bably  identical  with  one  known  at  the  time  as  the  Columbus  Light  Infantry.     On 

February  25,   1822,   Colonel    McElvain    issued    from    Franklinton    the   following 

order : 

The  commissioned  officers  of  the  Second  Reginent,  Second  Brigade,  Seventh 
Division,  Ohio  Militia,  will  meet  at  the  tavern  of  .lereiniah  Armstrong  in  Colum- 
bus on  the  second  Saturday  of  March  next,  by  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the  ])ur|)O80 
of  altering  company  bounds,  create  new  com|)anies  if  necessary,  and  such  other 
business  as  may  come  before  them. 

In  the  Gazette  of  May  24,  1821,  appeared  the  A)llowing  notice  signed  by  Cap- 
tain Eli  C.  King: 

The  Columbus  Artillery  are  ordered  to  para<ic  in  front  of  the  Stal chouse  in 
Columbus,  on  Saturday,  the  twentysixth  instant,  precisely  at  one  o'clock  v.  m.,  in 
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comploto  uniform.     Ever}'  niombcr  failing  to  attend  will  bo  fined  to  the  exteutof 
the  law.     Fair  warning. 

Thi.s  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earlier  and  more  im])ortant  of  the  Colum- 
bus companies  organised  under  the  law  of  1H21.  We  hear  of  it  again  in  1826, 
1827  and  1828.  Its  leader  during  the  latter  year  wa.s  Captain  N.  E.  Uarrington. 
Its  usual  place  of  rendezvous  for  parade  was  the  open  street  "  in  front  of  the 
Statehouse." 

The  militia  musters  sometimes  took  ])la('e  on  the  Mound,  but  most  frequently 
they  were  held  on  the  common  or  shcej^pasture,  as  it  was  called,  comprising  the 
space  between  Main  and  Hicli  streets,  a  short  distance  east  of  High.  The  Dra- 
goons paraded  on  the  open  ground  of  the  Prison  Ilill,  extending  from  the  present 
State  Arsenal  west.  Sometimes  the  local  organizations  assembled  for  drill  at 
Worthington.  An  annual  muster  of  the  niilitia  by  C(»mpanies  took  place  on  the 
first  Friday  in  April.  Some  of  the  men  carried  hooppolcs,  some  canes,  and  some 
cornstalks.  A  Worthington  physcian,  habitually  added  to  the  drollery  of  the  occa- 
sion by  carrying  a  curved  scimiter.  Between  and  after  the  arduous  labors  of  the 
drill,  the  Sons  of  Mars  refreshed  themselves  on  gingerbread  and  spruce  beer,  with 
occasional  alcoholic  variations. 

The  following  militia  story  of  the  War  of  1812  was  narrated  in  a  communica- 
tion to  Colonel  P.  II.  Olmsted,  Secretary  of  the  Franklin  County  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion : ' 

A  military  company  organized  at  Norton,  Delaware  County,  by  Captain 
Drake,  encami)ed  at  S'orton.  and  when  expecting  to  march  on  the  following  day 
for  the  northern  frontier.  Captain  Drak<j,  to  try  the  quiility  of  his  men,  passed  out- 
side the  setinels,  discharged  his  musket  and  shouted  *'  Indians  !  "  The  men  sprang 
to  their  feet  and  ran  in  all  directions,  and  some  say  "left  the  Captain  alone  in  his 
glory."  The  paiiic  was  rapidly  disseminated  and  grew  in  its  flight.  When  the 
tidings  reached  Worthington,  with  all  its  repetition  and  exaggeratioii,  it  was  hard- 
ly sui)posed  there  was  a  white  man,  woman  or  child  letl  living  between  Norton 
and  Worthington,  or  a  cabin  that  was  not  already  smouldering.  The  women  and 
children  were  hurriedly  ct)llectcd  into  the  Griswold  House.  The  men  and  large 
boys  not  gone  to  the  army  were  armed  with  pitch torUs  and  clubs,  and  awaited  the 
onset  of  the  "  Indians.'* 

The  incidents  connected  with  this  alarm  must  have  been  witnessed  to  be  appre- 
ciated. In  the  house  some  were  praying,  some  arguinir,  some  fainting  in  moment- 
ary expectation  of  savage  onslaught.  Soon  afler  this  a  similar  but  less  tragic 
alarm  came  from  Scioto,  when  the  college  building  was  barricaded  as  a  place  of 
refuge  in  extreme  need,  but  was  never  brought  into  use  for  the  purposes  con- 
templated. 

One  of  the  notable  pleasantries  incidental  to  the  early  militia  aro.se  from  the 
appointment  of  an  ambitious  young  member  of  the  C(»lumbus  bar  as  Quartermaster- 
Ceneral  on  the  (rovernors  staff.  1^his  event  happened  in  lS21.and  was  celebrated 
l)y  tlu;  young  warrior,  says  the  writer's  informant,  '' hy  having  a  heavy  pair  of 
brass  stirrups  cast  by  Fliram  Piatt  and  titled  to  his  sadcjle."  In  the  exuberance 
of  th(^  moment  the  possessor  of  the  stirru|)s  ami  of  the  tlistinction  of  being  quar- 
termaster to  the  militia,  borrowed  a  gray  charger  heloiiirintr  to  another  high  officer 
of  state,"*  and  took  a  ride  on  High  Slrt'cl  in  all  the  bravery  of  his  stirrups  and  reg- 
imentals.     Halting  in  front  of  llie  residence  of  .lamcN  I>.  <iai*«liiicr,   he  summoned 
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forth  that  noted  village  satirist,  and  challenged  him  to  write  some  versos  com- 
memorative of  the  occasion.  Gardiner  was  only  too  happy  to  comply  with  the 
reqaest,  and  wrote  instanter: 

When  late  I  mounted  Brown's  old  gray, 
1  tboueht  it  was  a  muster  day, 
I  heard  so  many  voices  bray  — 
"  What  stirrups !  " 

8ensations  lofty  filled  my  heart, 
I  thought  I  was  a  Bonaparte ; 
But  what  composed  my  shining  part? 
My  stirrups! 

Delusive  spell,  cried  I,  alas! 
If  all  I  boast  be  made  of  brass, 
I'm  surely  worse  than  Balaam's  ass, 
With  stirrups! 

A  company  calling  itself  the  Columbus  Guards,  of  which  Joseph  Sullivant  was 
orderly  sergeant,  flourished  in  1827,  and  in  1830  we  hear  of  the  Franklin  l^iflo 
Company,  Captain  S.  Deardurff.  Among  the  frequent  militia  announcements 
which  appear  in  the  newspapers  of  the  early  thirties  is  found  that  of  the  election 
of  George  H.  Griswold,  of  the  Second  Regiment,  as  Brigadier-General  of  the 
Third  Brigade,  Sixteenth  Division.  This  event  took  place  in  July,  1831.  On  De- 
cember 17,  1832,  a  convention  of  officers  of  the  Ohio  Militia  met  at  Columbus 
and  organized  by  electing  Samuel  Mason,  of  Clark,  as  president,  and  William  J. 
Reese,  of  Fairfield,  and  Dwight  Jarvis,  of  Stark,  as  secretaries.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  Major  William  Allen  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  suggest 
amendments  to  the  militia  laws.  The  principal  improvements  proposed  by  this 
committee  were  the  following:  1.  More  effectual  training  of  officers,  the  officer 
muster  to  continue  three  days,  and  tents  therefor  to  be  provided  by  the  State. 
2.  Increase  of  fines  and  simplification  in  their  collection,  all  delinquent  commis- 
sioned ofi&cers  to  be  fined  by  a  brigade  court.  3.  Encouragement  of  independent 
companies.  4.  Improvement  in  martial  music.  5.  Repeal  of  the  exemption  of  all 
ablebodied  males  over  thirtyfive  years  of  age,  and  enrollment  of  all  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  fortyfive  who  were  eligible  for  military  service. 

On  July  20,  1833,  *' a  respectable  number  of  officers  "  who  served  in  the  War 
of  1812  convened  at  Columbus  and  appointed  David  Gwynne  chairman  and  Wil- 
liam Doherty  secretary.  This  meeting  memorialized  Congress  tor  a  grant  of  land 
to  the  officers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war,"  in  consideration  of  their  services 
and  sacrifices.'* 

During  1834,  1835  and  1836  popular  interest  in  militia  organization  gradually 
subsided  until  it  became  almost  extinct,  and  nmsters  ceased  to  be  held.  Such  was 
the  stale  of  military  feeling  when  the  followirjg  brigade  order,  signed  by  G.  H. 
Griswold,  commanding  the  Second  Brigade,  Seventh  Division,  Ohio  Militia,  was 
issued  August  12,  1837,  at  Worthington  : 

Lyne  Starling,  Junior,  Edmund  Shaw,  John  M.  Kerr  and  C.  W.  Kasson  are 
hereby  ordered  and  required  to  raise  by  voluntary  enrollment  a  company  of  Cavalry 
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from  the  Brigade  under  my  command.    They  will  proceed  with<»at  delay  to  the 
]>erform:inee  of  that  service  and  make  report  a^  soon  an  completed. 

Another  order  of  even  date  authorized  the  same  men  to  organise  a  company 
of  light  infantry  and  announced:  '*  Persons  wishing  to  join  either  of  the  above 
companies  can  call  upon  either  of  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  orders.  A  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Council  Chamber  on  Friday  evening  next,  at  the  ringing  of  the 
bell."  On  8e])tember  4, 1837,  a]>peared  this  additional  notice,  signed  by  Uriah  La- 
th rop,  "  Acting  Orderl}'  Sergeant :  " 

The  Light  Infantry  Company  of  the  Second  Brig:ide  will  meet  TomorrotP 
Evchimj  .  .  .  at  t lie  room  over  J.  B.  Crist *s  Store,  Exchange  Buildings. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Columbus  Guards,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
widely  known  military  companies  ever  organized  in  Columbus.*  The  Cincinnati 
Grays  and  the  Cleveland  Grays,  two  corn  panics  of  much  the  sjime  quality,  had  their 
origin  about  the  same  time.  The  uniforms  of  the  (luards  were  bought  in 
Philadelphia  by  Lieutenant  Kerr,  who  claims  that  tliey  were  ^'  handsomer  than 
any  now  worn.''  They  cost  one  hun(lre<l  dollars  per  man.  Tlie  plumes  cost 
three,  the  knapsacks  eight  and  the  caps  eight  dollars  apiece.  The  first  oflScers  of 
the  company  were  :  Captain,  Joseph  Sullivant :  First  Lieutenant,  John  M.  Kerr; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Elijah  Backus;  OrJcrl}*  Sergeant.  M.  C.  Lilley.  Charles 
Webb,  a  noted  actor  at  the  Old  Columbus  Theatre,  was  un  honorary  member. 
Mr.  Kerr  reeites  from  memory  the  tbllowing  roll  of  the  company  exclusive  of  the 
officers  above  mentioned  : 

E.  Shaw.  H.  Z.  Mills,  H.  Bro<lerick,  William  Broderick,  Matthias  Martin, 
William  Martin,  John  Harvey,  Burton  BoJine,  James  Johns,  William  Johns, 
William  Adams,  J.  Townley,  11.  W.  Boalt,  A.  M.  Cuishaw,  W.  David,  E.  David, 
E.  Hill, Theodore  L.  Shields,  Vance  McElvjiin,  Samuel  McElvain,  George  Walcutt, 
Cyrus  Sells,  D.  Brooks,  J.  Neereamer,  L.  l>oiialdson,  William  Sandtord,  S.  Justice, 
K.  PI  Neil,  H.  Armstrong,  J.  Heavy,  G.  W.  Cuslmian,  A.  Mitchell,  U.Mitchell, 
Thomas  Mitchell,  O.  Backus,  Lafajette  Backus,  E.  DeLashmutl,  P.  Cool,  F. 
McCorniick,  Uriah  Lathrop,  Charles  Uodgkins,  P.  Ackerman,  William  Fairland, 
L  Bullet,  James  Jones,  E.  Olmsted,  A.  Olmsted,  Charles  Olmsted,  William 
Boswell,  Charles  Webb,  James  W.  MeCoy,  James  Marklan<l,  and  E.  Hall. 

First  of  the  numerous  ceremonious  occasions  in  which  the  Guards  participated 
was  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  at  Lancaster  in  183S.  The  trip  from 
(/olumbus  was  made  on  the  canalboat  Pnsf  Ihnj  ehartered  for  the  occasion.  The 
Jjiinaistcr  KntjU'  gave  the  following  testimony  a^  to  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  the  visitors  were  received  andde])0rted  themselves: 

This  fine  company  [Colurnlms  (iuards]  under  Captain  [Joseph]  Sullivant, 
visited  our  town  on  the  fourth  instant,  and  j(nne<l  in  the  festivities  of  the  da}^. 
They  were  received  at  the  Reservoir  bv  the  Lancaster  Blues.  Captain  Creed,  and 
the  (iuards,  Captain  Myers,  and  escorted  to  their  <jiiarlers  al  the  Phoenix  Hotel. 
They  were  here  a<ldresse(l  by  Captain  Creed  in  a  neat  and  pertinent  speech,  to 
which  Taptain  Sullivant  rejilied  in  an  appio])riati'  manner.  They  made  a  very 
fine  appearance,  and  their  niilitary  hearing,  cx«clletil  disci|»line  arni  fine  soldierly 
de])ortrnent  attracted  the  altention  and  won  the  admiration  ol'our  citizens.  They 
were   accompanied   by   an    excellent    hand   of  music,  which    ad<led   much   to  their 
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Appeiirance.     In  the  evening  the  Ciuardfl  witli  a  number  of  citizens,  were  hospit- 
£iDiy  entertained  at  the  residence  of  Major  Reese. 

The  Lancaster  companies  made  a  return  visit  to  Columbus,  as  tlie  /jcuests  of 
t. he  Guards  on  the  next  ensuin<j^  Fourtli  of  July,  in   1839.     In  October,  1838,  the 
Guards,  under  CapUiin  Sullivant  visited  Springfield,  and  elicited  Ingh  encomiums 
froin  the  press  of  that  budding  city.     The  Pioneer  said  :    "  We  cannot  say  that  we 
over  witnessed  a  parade  the  order   and   beauty  of  which  affor<le<i  iis  so  much  real 
onjoyment  and  satisfaction.''     In   February,  1830,  we  find  C^aptain  W.  F.  Sander- 
eon  in  command  of  the  company  in   lieu  of  Captain   Sullivant,  who  had  retired. 
The  Ohio  Statesman,  of  December  22,  1840,  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  appearance, 
training  and  discipline  of  the  Guards  and  added  :  *' There  is  but  one  thing  to  which 
Jinyone  could   take  exception  :    The  comi)any  is  too  small."     To  encourage  the 
company,  which  was  in  need  of  pecuniary  help,  the  managers  of  the  Columbus 
Theatre  generously  gave  it  a  benefit,  which   took   place  on   February  24,  1841. 
Messrs.  Wallack  and  Duff,  actors,  volunteered  for  the  occasion  and  drew  a  crowded 
house.     The  Dayton  Herald  of  February  27,  1841  — Colonel  King,  Editor—  con- 
tained the  following:  "The  Guards  and  two  splendid  artillery  companies  compose 
the  military  of  Columbus.     The  artillery  corps  are  composed  entirely  of  Germans, 
and  present  a  magnificent  and   soldierlike  appearance."     The  Guards,  continued 
the  Herald,  **are  but  a  short  remove  from  the  very  perfection  of  military  discip- 
line." 

In  the  early  days  of  July,  1841,  a  general  encampment  of  the  independent 
volunteer  companies  of  the  West  was  held  on  grounds  bearing  the  name  of  Oak- 
land, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Under  Captain  W.  F. 
Sanderson,  the  Columbus  Guards  set  out  for  this  encampment  on  June  26.*  Their 
arrival  at  Cincinnati,  where,  by  invitation,  they  were  the  guests  of  Colonel  John 
Noble,  at  the  Dennison  House,  was  thus  announced  by  the  Enquirer:  "The 
Columbus  Guards,  Captain,  Sanderson,  reached  Cincinnati  this  morning  [Monday, 
June  28,  1841],  on  their  way  to  the  encampment  at  Louisville,  on  the  steamer 
Tremont.  .  .  .  Their  appearance  was  magnificent."  Journeying  by  water  — 
steamer  Ohio  Valley  —  from  Cincinnati  to  Louisville,  the  Guards  were  received  by 
the  Louisville  Legion  and  by  them  entertained,  until  the  encampment  was  ready, 
at  the  Louisville  Uotel.  The  famous  editor,  George  I).  Prentice,  observed  their 
marchpast  from  his  balcony  and  eulogized  their  appearance  in  nearly  a  column  of 
his  paper.  The  Guards  bore  away  the  first  honors  of  the  encampment,  and  upon 
their  return  to  Cincinnati,  joined,  by  invitation,  in  the  escort  of  the  remains  of 
President  Harrison,  then  recently  deceased,  to  North  Bend.  One  of  their  first 
acts,  after  returning  to  Columbus,  was  the  adoption  of  resolutions  expressing  their 
acknowledgments  of  the  generous  hospitalities  they  had  received. 

This  excursion  seems  to  have  been  the  climax  in  the  career  of  the  Guards. 
In  September,  1841,  their  commander,  Captain  Winslow  F.  Sanderson,  was  elected 
Brigadier- Genera  I  of  the  Second  Brigade,  Seventh  Division,  of  the  Ohio  militia, 
vice  General  James  C.  Reynolds,  resigned.  After  this  event,  the  company  seems 
to  have  gone  into  a  decline.  On  January  14,  1842,  a  few  of  its  members  met,  in 
its  behalf,  at  the  Engine  House  and  resolved  to  disband.     At  this  meeting  Captain 
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>v^:kUfU  |rre^t*K-*l  aii'l  a  com  in  if  Ure  wx4  appointed  to  iM>lieit  names  to  the  new  roll. 

A'.  af.'^ijyrriOfis  rt«rw«pa|ML-r  car«l  pabli^hi.-*!  in   tb«>  f^^ilowing  3fay  stated  that  the 

Guar*i*  ha«i  won  rnor**  ren«/wn  than  any  •>tlier  indepiendent   military  company  in 

'h*:  \V<r^t.  liii'l  •iepUfrc-1  ih^'  tact  that  it  haii    n evert beltr:^  l*een  redaeed  to  aboat 

tii-«rf«tv  rn'.'njber-'.     In  JuIt.  1S42.   it  M^tn-r  v>  have  been  rehabilitate*!. a0  we  read 

that  <^'i<  liie  Mrteiitfi  *>f  that   month   it   h^-ld  a  very  tine  |<irade  an der  it«  leader, 

'.'afrtain  >f«<'ktoij.  and  al>.er  the  military  exercise^  <*t^  that  occaafion  sat  down  to  a 

'i'l ui'jrr  at   tiir  <'ity  IliiU"^.'.  where   tnast^   were  drank   and   speeches   made.     On 

Aui.'(j«t  'J*.9.  ]^4'l  the  f*»llowin:r  i^aper.  drawn  by  Matthew  J.  Gilbert,  a  prominent 

attorfi»:v.  wa*  circulate<i  Tor  *»i:r nature^: 

Wh^'^•ra-^,  the-  yoanir  irentlcmen  wh«>  formerly  com[N>!'ed  the  brilliant  military 
^'orripany  •lyN:']  th»'  (.'olumhu*^  <TuarN  •  now  numl*eriri?  abnat  forty),  are  de#irouA 
oi  r^:v:y\ti'j  -iai'J  c'»nijiany  and  re^torinir  it  to  its  fornii.-r  «piendor  and  di>ti notion  : 
v^.  the  ufi'it:r«»i:rned.  willinir  ;o  ifivc  i.-rmntenam-e  i«»  ihi-*  prai«*ewortliy  umiertak- 
in^.  ufi  i  wi^^h'ni;  to  *(.'«.*  thi-*  «.*'>iiipany  •"•tahlishe  1  u|h)ti  a  }^rnianent  basis,  do 
h»:r«:hy  ppinij***  til  pay  in  ai-l  of  this  rnierpri^etothe^ai  1  ri»mpany.  or  their  author- 
ial:*! atr^mt.  on  or  lwf«»re  the  fir:^t  day  of  fictober  next,  the  several  <am!«  placed 
opji^i-yjte  our  names. 

I;'i!ihtit:^*  a-  a  result  of  thi^  effort  a  meeting  which  to«"ik  place  November  14, 
1*43.  wa-  h#:ld.  at  which  ihf  following  officers  tif  the  company  were  elected: 
Captain.  W.  F.  Sander^uni :  ■  First  F^ieiitenant.  John  M.  Kerr:  Sec«>n«l  Lieutenant, 
A.  L.  Olm-ted  :  Fln-iirij.  E.  Hall :  Commissnry.  II.  Z.  Mills.  On  February  9,  1844, 
tin.-  Gnanli-  performed  service  under  requisition  of  the  Sheriff  of  Franklin  County 
at  the  execution  of  William  Clark  for  the  murder  ofCyni<  Sells,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  was  a  aruard  at  the  Penitentiary.  Esther  Foster,  a  negn>  woman,  was 
executed  at  the  same  lime.  A  more  particular  acc«»unt  of  these  event*  will  be 
given  in  th«-  history  of  the  Ohio  Peiiitentiarv.  Alter  thi<  epis«>de  the  Columbus 
^fuaris  again  dropped  out  of  sight  until  reorganize*!  early  in  1>46  as  the  Mont- 
gomery Guard.^,  Captain  J.  T.  Mickum." 

Early  in  January.  1839,  a  State  Military  Convention  was  held  at  the  Court- 
house in  Columbus,  and  was  fairly  attended.  General  Samuel  Stokely,  of  JelSer- 
s^*n  County,  was  chosen  to  pre.side,  with  Generals  Goddard.  of  Muskingum,  and 
Reynolds,  of  Franklin,  Colonel  Medill.  of  Fairfield.  Major  Chase,  of  Lucas,  and 
Captain  Brady,  of  Tuscarawas,  as  Vice  Presidents.  Captains  Edward  H.  Cumming, 
of  Clark,  and  Joseph  Sullivant.  of  Franklin,  were  chosen  Secretaries.  GeDei*al8 
James  Reynolds,  of  Franklin,  William  Reese,  of  Fairfield,  Worihington,  of  Ross, 
Watkiiis.  of  Muskingum,  and  Jacob  Medary,  of  Fi*anklin,  were  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  ]»lan  for  reorganization  of  the  militia.  The  report  of  this  committee 
ex]»ressed  satisfaction  that  the  suggestions  of  the  preceding  convention  had  been 
enacted  into  law;  estimated  the  existing  strength  of  the  Ohio  militia  at  about 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  recommended:  1,  That  ofiicer  musters  should 
continue  four  'lays  in  tents  ;  2,  that  volunteer  comj)anies,  not  more  than  four  in 
number  anrl  each  comprising  not  over  t'orly,  rank  and  file,  should  be  selected  by 
each  briirade  commander  to  meet  and  drill  with  the  officers;  3,  that  officers 
should  be  daily  hclected,  without  reirard  tr)rank.  hy  the  brigadier-general  for  the 
inbtruction  of  the  battalions  so  formed  ;    4,  that  teut>  should  be  provided  by  the 
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State,  one  for  each  six  men,  and  one  marquee  to  each  regiment,  the  whole  to  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  tlie  brigade  (iiiartormaster ;  5,  that  an  arsenal 
sbould  be  provided  at  the  countyseat  of  each  county,  in  which  arms  and  camp 
equipage  might  be  stored;  G,  that  ail  militia  trainings  should  be  dispensed  with 
<5xcept  company,  battalion  and  regimental  parades  of  uniformed  troops ;  7,  that 
the  General  Assembly  should  offer  such  further  inducements  to  the  maintenance 
of  volunteer  organizations  as  might  seem  proper. 

A  burlesque  com))any  called  the"  Earthquakes,"  intended  as  a  caricature  of  the 
iTiilitia,  obtained  mention  during  the  summer  of  1S39.  These  mock  soldiers  were 
iilso  called  the  *'  Pantasticals."  During  the  same  year  the  Executive  Horse  Guards 
sxre  mentioned;  also  the  Archers,  which  was  the  title  adopted  by  a  company  of 
I30J8,  "all  dressed  in  flaunting  tartans,"  and  armed  with  lances.  The  CapUiin  of 
tihe  Archers  was  Master  Latham. 

The  great  political  meeting  known  as  the  Harrison  State  Convention,  which 
'was  held  in  Columbus  Februar3''  22,  181:0,  was  attended  V>y  the  following  independ- 
ent military  companies,  which  took  part  in  the  parade:  Zanesville  Guards,  Cap- 
tain Dulty ;  uniform,  "blue  coatee  and  pantaloons,  sugarloaf  cap,  white  plume 
tipped  with  blue."  Putnam  Grays,  Captain  Hatch  ;  gray  uniform,  trimmed  with 
black.  Warren  Greens,  a  rifle  company  of  Zanesville,  Captain  Hazlett;  uniform, 
"a  green  frock  and  pantaloons  faced  with  black  silk  velvet  and  trimmed  with  yel- 
low." Jefferson  Guards,  Captain  Hare  ;  uniform,  blue  coats  and  pantaloons.  The 
Greens,  together  with  the  Guards  and  Grays,  formed  one  battalion  under  Colonel 
Curtis,  and  were  acpompanied  by  Brigadier-General  Watkins  and  Staffs. 

The  visiting  companies  were  escorted  into  town  b}'  the  Columbus  Guards, 
Captain  H.  Z.  Mills;  the  Buckeye  Hangers,  Captain  J.  T.  Blain,  and  the  German 
Guards,  Captain  Frankenberg, all  Columbus  companies,  and  all  under  Major  Sand- 
erson,who-was  accompanied  by  the  field  and  staff  officers  of  the  Columbus  Brigade. 
On  the  same  occasion  the  German  Artillery  Compau}',  Capttiin  Frankenberg,  was 
presented  by  lady  friends  with  a  beautiful  flag.  The  presentation  address  was 
spoken  by  Miss  Bethje. 

Governor  Shannon's  message  of  December  8,  1840,  contained  this  passage  :  "  It 
is  admitted  by  all  that  our  present  militia  system  is  greatly  defective  and  has  en- 
tirely failed  to  secure  the  great  object  in  view — a  well  organized  militia.''  So  lan- 
guid bad  the  interest  in  military  organization  become  that  an  attempt  to  hold  a 
State  convention  of  militia  officers  at  Columbus  in  December,  1841,  had  to  bo  aband- 
oned. Efforts  to  bring  the  state  militia  together  in  a  grand  encampment  at  Col- 
umbus in  July,  1842,  were  equally  unsuccessful.  In  announcing  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  this  encampment  the  committee  of  arrangements  stated  that  all 
military  ardor  and  enthusiasm  had  given  place  to  the  "general  doubt  and  depres- 
sion '•  pervading  the  public  mind.  Nevertheless,  the  German  citizens  of  Columbus 
maintained  two  fine  artillery  companies,  Captains  Frankenberg  and  Jacobs,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  Guards  was  attempted.  On  Januar}'  8,  lvS44,  a  detach- 
ment of  Dayton  volunteer  artillery  under  Captain  King,  visited  Columbus,  bring- 
ing a  single  brass  fieldpiecc,  and  was  received  with  "  the  highest  military  honors  " 
by  the  three  companies— Guards  and  German  Artillery— then  existing  at  the  capi- 
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tal.  The  visitors  wore  met  at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street  and  escorted  to  the  residence 
of  General  Saiidcrrton.  At  their  departure  they  were  accompanied  by  the  local 
compunieH  "to  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,"  and  were  honored  with  an  artillery 
salute,  "  which  was  returned,  gun  for  gun."  It  is  significant  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times  that  the  visiting  detachment  was  criticised  because  a  portion  of  its  "driving 
cannoneers"  were  colored  men. 

In  1843IIeman  A.  Moore,of('Ohimbus,  was  appointed  Adjutant- General  of  the 
Ohio  Militia  by  Governor  Shannon,  and  in  1845  Thomas  W.  II.  Mosley,  another 
citizen  of  the  capital,  was  appointed  to  that  office  by  Governor  Bartley.  Military 
balls  and  festivals  by  the  German  Artillery  are  mentioned  in  1845,  and  daring  the 
same  year  a  Military  Hall  in  the  Exchange  Buildings  on  West  Broad  Street  is 
spoken  of.  The  Montgomery  Guards  held  a  "  fair  and  supper  "  at  their  armory 
"  over  P.  Ilayden's  store,"  February  3,  1846.  The  officers  of  the  Guards  at  that 
time  were:  Captain,  Charles  Stanbery  ;  First  Lieutenant,  George  E.  Walcutt; 
Second  Lieutenant,  W.  R.Kent;  Ensign,  J.  Armitage  ;  Orderly  Sergeant,  J.  T. 
Mickum  ;  Conmiissary,  L.  Backus.  A  parade  of  the  Guards,  accompanied  b}'  the 
German  Artillery  and  "  their  beautiful  brass  fieldpiece,"  on  April  6,  1846,  is  men- 
tioned. 

On  May  IS,  1846,  at  which  time  war  with  Mexico  had  just  been  practically 
declared,  the  *'  First  German  Artillery  "  held  a  meeting  and  resolved  : 

That  no  member  of  this  company  can  lawfully  leave  it  until  ho  has  served 
five  years. 

That  persons  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  this  company  can  be  fur- 
nished uniforms  upon  one  j^ear's  credit  by  giving  security  for  the  payment  thereof. 

That  this  company  is  in  readiness  to  go  and  serve  in  defense  of  their  country 
at  any  time  they  may  be  called  upon  for  that  purpose. 

Enlistments  in  the  company  were  at  the  same  time  solicited,  and  several 
recruits  were  obtained. 

Early  in  June,  1846,  a  new  rifle  company  called  the  Columbus  Grays  was 
organized,  with  nearly  one  hundred  men  on  its  roll.  Its  first  officers  were: 
Captain,  J.  W.  Milligan  ;  First  Lieutenant,  I.  G.  Dryer;  Second  Lieutenant, 
A.  P.  Stone;  Ensign,  James  Milligan.  The  company  was  formed  in  expectation 
that  its  services  would  be  accepted  in  the  \var  with  Mexico,  and  announced  its 
readiness  to  serve  in  any  contingency  that  might  arise.  The  presentation  of 
swords  to  expectant  heroes  of  the  pending  conflict  was  at  this  time  a  frequent  cere- 
mony. Among  the  officers  thus  complimented  were  Captain  George  E.  Walcutt, 
Lieutenant  J.  T.  Mickum,  Lieutenant  D.  II.  Mooney,  of  the  Guards,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Markland  of  the  Cadets.  Captain  George  W.  Morgan,  of  Mount  Vernon,  was 
presented  with  a  beautiful  sash  by  Columbus  ladies  represented  by  Miss  Medary. 
Copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  distributed  by  the  Bible  Society  among  the  depart- 
ing volunteers. 

A  revival  of  military  interest  in  1849  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Columbus  Light  Guards,  Caj)tain  Walcutt,  and  a  company  known  as  the  Columbus 
Light  Artillery,  of  whicii  the  officers  were  as  follows  :  Captain,  James  A.  Markland  ; 
First  Lieutenant,  Frank  K.  Ilulburd  ;  Second  Lieutenants,  M.  C.  Lilley  and 
E.  B.  Headley  ;  Ensign,  A.  L.  Martin. 
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On  July  4,  1850,  about  fifty  surviving  volunteers  of  the  Mexican  War  held  a 
reunion  at  Stewart's  Grove,  whither  they  marched  in  procession,  accompanied  by 
the  fire  department.  At  the  grove  the  veterans  and  their  friends  listened  to  an 
oration  by  Captain  George  E.  Pugh,  and  ^rtook  of  a  dinner  at  which  numerous 
toasts  were  proposed  and  responded  to. 

The  German  Grenadiers,  Captain  Snyder,  are  mentioned  in  1851,  and  the 
City  Guards,  alias  Morgan  Volunteers,  Captain  Schneider,  in  1852.  In  celebration 
of  July  4,  1853,  a  parade  was  formed,  comprising  "  Captain  Schneider's  infantry 
company,  the  artillery  company"  and  two  or  three  fire  companies. 

On  February  2,  1854,  a  "  State  Military  Convention  "  of  about  sixty  delegates 
assembled  at  Neil's  New  Hall  on  High  Street,  to  deliberate  upon  ways  and  means 
for  the  organization  of  the  state  militia.  Governor  William  Medill  was  chosen  to 
preside,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  General  Assembly  should  "enact  such  a  law  as  would  encourage  the  organiza- 
tion of  uniformed  citizens  and  provide  for  tiieir  soldierlike  equipment  and  mainten- 
ance;'* that  the  citizens  should  be  enrolled  for  military  purposes;  that  active 
military  duty  should  devolve  upon  uniformed  companies;  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  should  choose  subordinates  of  military  experience;  and  that  a  committee  of 
ten  should  be  appointed  to  report  a  bill  to  carry  out  these  suggestions.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  selected  in  pursuance  of  these  resolutions  were:  Major 
D.  Wood  and  General  Ross,  Cuyahoga;  Captain  R.  F.  Levering,  Miami;  General 
G.  S.  Patterson,  Erie;  Colonel  Demas  Adams,  Franklin;  Colonel  P.  J.  Sullivan 
and  Captain  W.  F.  Lyons,  Hamilton;  General  L.  V.  Bierce;  Captain  M.  Schleich, 
Fairfield  ;  and  Captain  J.  R.  Bond,  Lucas.  After  thanks  to  the  Columbus  Grena- 
diers and  Artillery  had  been  passed  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  these 
organizations  had  entertained  the  delegates,  the  assembly  adjourned  to  reconvene  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  1855.  Among  the  delegates  present"  on  this 
occasion  were  Captains  J.  B.  Steedman  of  Lucas,  Hazlitt  of  Muskingum,  and 
M  C.  Lilley,  of  Franklin. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  of  the  year  before,  the  State  Military  Convention 
reassembled  at  the  City  Hall  February  6,  1855,  and  organized  by  choosing  General 
Charles  H.  Sargent,  of  Hamilton  County,  as  chairman,  and  Alexander  R.  Glenn, 
of  Franklin  County,  as  secretary.  At  this  meeting  resolutions  were  adopted  recom- 
mending the  enactment  of  a  law  embracing  the  suggestions  of  the  convention 
of  1854. 

In  1855  a  new  company  which  adopted  the  name  of  Columbus  Guards  was 
organized  with  the  following  officers:  Captain,  M.  C.  Lilley;  First  Lieutenant, 
M.  D.  Lathrop;  Second  Lieutenant,  James  Milligan;  Third  Lieutenant,  John 
Winters;  Fourth  Lieutenant,  George  Morion  ;  Orderly  Sergeant,  J.  F.  Neereamer ; 
Ensign,  C.  C.  Neereamer.  These  officers  put  themselves  under  the  instruction  of 
Professor  Mather,  a  graduate  of  the  West  Point  Academy.  The  uniform  adopted 
comprised  darkblne  frock  coats,  "armyblue  pants,  with  buff  stripe,"  and  plumed 
caps  similar  to  those  of  the  Old  Columbus  Guards.  The  new  Guards  hoped  to 
achieve  the  renown  of  the  old  company  of  that  name,  but  on  April  12,  1856,  we 
read*: 
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Last  fall  two  fine  coinpanicH  wore  about  being  organ izod  in  this  city —  the  State 
Fencibles  an<i  the  Columbus  (luardn.  Tlie  Fencibles  8ucceeded,  uniformed  them- 
selves, ]»aradcd,  and  at  onee  took  rank  with  the  best  disciplined  eoinpanies  of  the 
State.  The  Guards,  aiWr  a  vain  struggle  to  maintain  themselves,  abandoned  the 
etfurt,  dwindled  away,  and  finally  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Company  B,  First  Regiment  State  Fencihles,  here  referred  to,  was  originally 
organized  on  July  4,  1855.  Its  first  members  were  mostly  identified  with  the 
Franklin  Fire  and  Neptune  lloso  companies.  Its  uniform  and  tactics  were  those 
of  the  United  States  Army.  Being  mustered  into  the  Ohio  militia,  it  was  armed 
by  the  State  with  **  the  latest  improved  bright  barrelled  United  Slates  muskets.** 
The  first  parade  of  the  Fencihles,  then  numbering  about  fort^'tive,  took  place  Jan- 
uary 25,  185G,  and  elicited  the  following  comments  :^^' 

This  fine  military  compan}'  made  its  first  appearance  on  the  streets  yesterday 
and  created  quite  a  sensation.  The  beauty  of  the  uniform,  the  bright  muskets 
and  the  glittering  ha^'onets,  the  perfection  of  the  drill  and  measured  tread  of  the 
platoons  as  the}*  moved  onward  like  pieces  of  living  machinery,  the  handsome  and 
generous  countenances  of  the  men,  altogether  combined,  elicited  admiration  not 
only  from  the  crowd  that  couldn't  tear  itself  away  from  the  march,  but  from  the 
host  of  bright  eyes  gazing  from  the  upper  windows. 

From  this  time  until  1861  the  parades,  encampments  and  social  festivals  of  the 
company  conspicuously  animated  the  military  life  of  the  capital.  Many  of  its 
members,  including  its  first  captain,  Henry  Z.  Mills,  had  been  connected  with  the 
Old  Columbus  Guards.  Captain  Mills's  successors  in  command,  in  the  order  of 
mention,  were  Captains  J.  O.  Reamey,  James  II.  Neil,  Theodore  Jones,  Joseph 
Riley  and  A.  O.  Mitchell.  At  the  annual  election  held  June  2,  1856,  Captain 
Mills  voluntarily  retired,  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen  :  Captain,  J.  O. 
Reamey;  First  Lieutenant,  J.  II.  Neil ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Theodore  Jones  ;  En- 
sign, Johy  Ijams. 

On  February  25,  1856,  the  Law  Grays,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Continentals,  of 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  halted  in  Columbus  on  their  homeward  journey  from  Cin- 
cinnati, where  they  had  participated  in  a  military  celebration  of  Washington's 
birthday  anniversary.  The  visiting  companies  were  escorted  about  the  city  by 
the  Fencihles,  and  in  the  evening  the  Grays  were  entertained  at  the  American 
House  hy  the  hostess  of  that  establishment,  Mrs.  Kelsey,a  Baltimore  lady.  While 
en  route,  to  the  Cincinnati  celebration  the  (irays  and  Light  Artillery,  of  Cleveland, 
also  received  the  courtesies  of  the  Fencihles.  An  armory  drill  held  by  that  com- 
pany on  the  evening  of  April  29,  1856,  was  honored  by  the  i)re3enco  of  Governor 
Chase  and  staff. 

On  June  19,  1S56,  the  Fencihles — spoken  of  at  that  time  as  ^^  also  the  head 
and  front  of  the  Fire  Department" — held  at  their  armory  a  grand  strawberry  fes- 
tival and  ball  at  which  the  Cleveland  Grays  were  their  guests.  The  decorations  of 
the  armory,  interior  and  exterior,  for  this  occasion  excited  much  admiring  wonder- 
ment. A  ''  Ternj)le  of  Mars,"  dressed  with  flags,  banners  and  festoons,  was  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  the  walls  of  which  were  embellished  with  "  rosettes  formed 
with  muskets,  swords,  dirks,  and  daggers."  The  advent  of  the  guests  of  the  ocoa- 
ttion  is  thus  referred  to  :*' 
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The  Cleveland  Grays  [Captain  Paddock],  accompanied  by  their  celebrated 
brass  band,  arrived  on  the  twelve  o'clock  train  today  [June  19]  and  were  received 
at  the  depot  by  the  State  Fencibles  with  all  the  military  honors  duo  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  beautiful  uniform  of  the  Grays,  their  great  bearskin  Cossack  caps,  and 
above  all  their  excellent  discipline,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  crowd  that  had 
assembled  to  witness  their  reception  and  as  they  marched  [amid  clouds  of  dust] 
over  the  villanous  plankroad  between  the  depot  and  the  armory,  it  was  conceded 
by  all  that  they  were  every  way  worthy  of  their  reputation.  ...  In  the  evening 
the  Fencibles  accompanied  their  gentlemanly  visitors  to  the  festival,  which  was 
already  crowded  with  the  fairest  ladies  of  the  land. 

Probably  this  was  the  most  notable  military  soiree  held  in  Columbus  up  to 
that  time.  The  supper,  at  ten  p.  m.,  was  served,  it  is  said,  to  about  twelve  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Governor  Chase  and  staff  graced  the  occasion  with  their 
presence.  Music  for  the  promenade  and  dancing  was  furnished  by  Goodman's 
Band. 

On  January  6,  1857,  the  Cleveland  Grays  participated  in  the  ceremonies 
incident  to  the  formal  occupation  of  the  new  Capitol,  and  were  again  the  guests  of 
the  Fencibles.  On  the  twentythird  of  the  same  month  the  Fencibles  attended  the 
anniversary  ball  of  the  Grays  at  Cleveland,  and  on  F'ebruar}'^  22,  same  year,  they 
were  presented  with  a  flag  at  their  armory  by  the  ladies  of  Columbus.  The 
address  of  presentation  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  and  was 
responded  to  by  Captain  Reamey.  Dancing  followed.  The  part  taken  by  the 
company  in  the  Kane  obsequies  in  February  of  this  year,  has  been  elsewhere  nar- 
rated. On  July  25,  1857,  the  Fencibles  joined  the  Guthrie  Grays,  of  Cincinnati, 
in  an  encampment  at  Middletown,  Butler  County.  The  officers  of  the  company 
at  that  time  were:  Captain,  James  fl.  Neil ;  First  Lieutenant,  Theodore  Jones; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Robert  Gobey;  Third  Lieutenant,  Edward  Fitch.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1857,  the  Fencibles  meditated  a  resolution  to  disband,  but  postponed  its  adop« 
tion  thirty  days  in  order  that  the  people  of  Columbus  might  be  appealed  to  for 
pecuniary  assistance.  Either  because  the  response  to  this  appeal  was  satisfactory, 
or  for  other  reasons,  the  organization  was  continued,  and  in  September,  1858,  an 
encampment  was  held  at  the  County  Fairgrounds,  in  which  the  following  com- 
panies took  part:  Fencibles,  Captain  Joseph  H.  Riley  (elected  in  July,  1858;  j 
Columbus  Vedettes,  Captain  Walcutt ;  Dublin  Invineibles,  Captain  Olmsted. 
About  this  time  the  Concert  Hall  of  Mr.  Neil,  on  High  Street,  was  fitted  up  and 
occupied  by  the  Fencibles  as  an  armory.  It  was  thenceforward  known  as  Armory 
Hall.  On  January  1,  1859,  the  Fencibles  elected  the  following  officers:  First 
Lieutenant,  A.  O.  Mitchell  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  F.  G.  McCune;  Third  Lieutenant, 
G.  W.  Earhart. 

The  Columbus  Vedettes,  Captain  Tyler,  were  visited  October  30,  1857,  by  the 
Madison  Guards,  of  London,  Ohio.  The  Vedettes  were  originally  boys  of  the 
Highschool.  Their  ''second  festival  levee"  was  held  at  the  Columbian  Hall 
February  16,  1858 ;  their  "fourth  annual  festival"  at  the  Concert  Hall  October 
28,  1858.  In  May,  1858,  they  elected  the  following  officers :  First  Lieutenant, 
Henry  Thrall;  Second  Lieutenant,  A.  Tuther;  Third  Lieutenant,  H.  Geary; 
Ensign,  John  Fisk.    The  Montgomery  Guards,  another  new  company  with  an  old 
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name,  ^avo  a  *'  bonotil  ball  *  on  February  17.  1859,  at  Armory  Hall.  On  llio  twen- 
iysi'cond  of  the  Haine  month  a  Halute  wan  tiro<l  at  <l:iybroak,  and  a  joint  parade  was 
hclfl  by  the  FeneibleR,  Vedettes,  and  Ijam'H  Artillery.  The  Steuben  (J iianU,  Cap- 
tain IFaM}',  was  miisteriMl  into  the  Fillh  Regiment,  Ohio  Militia,  April  6,  l><59. 
It  waH  eom posed  chiefly  of  (lormanborn  citizens. 

A  resolution  of  the  (leneral  As^embly  directing  the  Adjutant-rreneral  of  Ohio 
to  collect  the  war  coloi-H  and  trophies  of  the  Ohio  troops  resulted  in  the  delivery 
of  the  fla,£C  presented  b}*  ladies  of  (-oluinbus  t^)  the  Montgomery  (j^uar^ls  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  borne  in  thnt  war  by  the  Second  Ohio  Infantry.  Tlie  cere- 
mony of  depositing  this  flag  in  the  custody  of  the  State  took  place  at  the  Capit«d, 
March  2H,  1H;V).  At  4  i».  M.  on  tlnit  date,  under  e8<*ort  of  the  State  Feneibles,  the 
survivors  of  the  Second  Regiment  carried  the  flag  to  the  (/apitol,  where,  with  due 
ceremony,  the  original  letters  tendering  and  accepting  the  emblem  were  read  by 
R.  (i.  McLain,  of  Lockbourno,  who  was  a  survivor  of  the  (Tuard«<,  and  had  taken 
part  in  the  re(ro|»tion  of  the  colors  at  (/am]>  AVashington  After  the  correspondence 
had  been  read,  the  '*  powder-grimed  and  ball-|)ierced  relic,"  as  it  was  described, 
was  received  by  Adjutant-General  C/arrington. 

During  the  earlier  fifties  the  socalled  "arms  of  the  State"  compri^e<l  a  few 
boxes  of  old  flintlock  muskets,  some  rusty  pieces  of  artillery,  an  as^sortmont  of 
"  Colt's  dragoon  revolvers,"  a  lot  of  sabres  and  other  militar}-  iri)nware,all  kept,  in 
a  state  of"  admirable  confusion,"  in  an  unfinished  twostory  brick  building  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  Street  and  South  Public  Lane.  In  Jul}',  185i),  the  serviceable  i)or- 
tion  of  these  arms  was  removed  by  direction  of  Quartermaster  General  Glenn  to 
the  armory  of  the  State  Feneibles.  The  General  Assembly  had  prior  to  that  time 
steadfiistly  refused  to  appropriate  money  for  the  erection  of  a  State  arsenal.  Wo 
read,  however,  in  June,  1859,  that  a  contract  for  building  such  an  arsenal  had  been 
let  to  George  Gibson,  and  that  work  upon  it  would  begin  as  soon  as  a  suitable 
location  for  it  could  bo  selected.'* 

The  military  part  of  a  parade  held  in  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1859, 
consisted  of  Captain  Ijam's  Light  Artillery  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Z.  Mills.  These  organizitions  were  then  comp::)nont  parts 
of  the  First  Brigade,  Thirteenth  Division,  Ohio  Militia.  The  commander  of  the 
brigade  was  Brigadier-General  Lucian  Buttles.  The  infantry  battalion  comprised 
the  following  companies:  A  (Vedettes),  Captain  Walcutt ;  B  (Feneibles),  Cap- 
tain Riley;  C,  Captain  Olmsted;  D  (Montgomery  Guards),  Captain  Riches;  B 
(Steuben  Gfciards),  Captain  Haldy. 

In  July,  1859,  a  society  of  survivors  of  the  Mexican  War  was  organized,  with 
thirty  members.  The  Hrst  regular  meeting  of  this  organization  was  appointed  for 
January,  1860. 

In  September,  1859,  the  annual  encampment  of  the  First  Brigade,  Thirteenth 
Division,  Oino  Militia,  was  held  at  the  State  Fairgrounds  on  the  Sullivant  farm, 
near  Franklinton.  The  placo  of  arms  was  named  Camp  Harrison.  Most  of  tho 
companies  were  meagerly  rej)resented  except  the  Vedettes,  of  Columbus,  and  the 
Guards— Captait)  William  Cloud  -of  Lancaster.  The  honors  of  this  occasion  were 
borne  off  by  tho  Vedettes,  who  were  awarded  a  silver  medal  as  the  best  drilled 
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company  present.     The  medal  was  won  in  set  competition  with   the  Lancaster 
Guards. 

During  the  evening  of  November  11,  1859,  an  impromptu  parade  of  the 
Columbus  companies  was  summoned  by  rocket  signal  fired  from  the  cupola  of  the 
Statehouse  and  the  beating  of  a  snare  drum  on  the  street.  The  companies  appeared 
in  line  promptly,  most  of  them  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

On  Novembers,  1859,  the  Montgomery  Guards  elected  the  following  officers: 
Captain,  Owen  T.  Turney  ;  iSecond  Lieutenant,  D.  McAIister;  Third  Lieutenant, 
P.  Burns. 

The  Governors  Guards,  a  new  company,  made  its  advent  soon  after  the 
inauguration  of  Governor  Dennison,  in  January,  IHIJO.  Its  organization  had  been 
in  progress  some  months  anterior  to  that  time.  An  armory  for  its  use  was  fitted 
up  in  the  Odeon  Building,  where  a  grand  ball  was  given  by  the  company  February 
22,  1860,  on  which  date  a  parade  was  held  in  which  the  Governor's  Guards 
were  escorted  by  the  Vedettes.  The  Fencibles,  Montgomery  Guards  and  Artillery 
also  took  part  in  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary.  Before  the  opening  of  the 
ball  in  the  evening  a  silk  flag  was  presented  to  the  Governor's  Guards,  in  behalf  of 
lady  donors,  by  Governor  Dennison.  The  Guards  wore  a  uniform  of  gray,  and 
goldtipped  while  plumes.  They  were  of  independent  organization  and  self- 
equipped.  Their  officers  were :  Captain,  Isaac  H.  Marrow ;  First  Lieutenant, 
H.  M.  Neil;  Second  Lieutenant,  AVilliam  Lamb;  Third  Lieutenant,  Charles 
E.  Bradley. 

An  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio  militia  was  held  in  December,  1859,  at  Cin- 
cinnati. It  adopted  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  asking  for  appropria- 
tions to  encourage  militia  organization.  Speaking  of  the  five  Columbus  companies 
existing  at  that  time,  the  Capital  City  Fact  said  :'*'* 

The  companies  are  composed  of  men  in  early  manhood,  or  in  the  prime  of  life, 
who  generally  are  not  in  circumstances  to  justify  them  in  the  loss  of  tinie  in 
attending  the  drills  and  parades  of  their  respective  companies.  If  to  this  loss  of 
time  is  added  the  expen.se  of  providing  suitable  uniforms  and  other  equipments,  it 
will  become  a  heavy  burden  which  no  class  of  our  citizens  ought  to  be  required  to 
bear  in  the  public  service,  alone  and  unaided.  The  old  militia  system  having 
become  nearly  or  quite  oVjsolete,  reliance  must  henceforth  be  placed  mainly  u])on 
volunteer  companies  for  keeping  alive  the  military  spirit,  and  for  maintaining  an 
efficient  guard,  prepared  at  all  times,  arid  on  a  moment's  warning,  to  put  down 
domestic  violence  and  rebellion,  or  to  repel  foreign  invasion  upon  the  soil  of 
our  commonwealth. 

On  January  10,  1860,  one  hundred  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812  met  in  state 
convention  at  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  llesolutions  were  adopted  claiming 
pensions  of  the  same  rate  granted  to  the  soldiers  of  the  War  of  Indepcridence. 
Delegates  to  a  convention  of  the  soldiers  of  1S12,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  the 
ensuing  June,  were  ap]>ointed. 

The  remains  of  Colonel  William  A.  Latham,  who  died  at  Houston,  Texas,  during 
the  autumn  of  1849,  were  brought  to  Columbus  in  April,  1800,  and  on  the  sixth  ol 
that  month  were  interred  with  military  honors  at  Green  Lawn.     The  services  of 
Colonel  Latham  as  commander  of  Columbus  volunteers  in  the  war  with  Mexico 
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have  beeo  elsewhere  narrated.  The  ceremonies  at  the  barial  of  his  remains  were 
participated  in  by  the  whole  body  of  the  citizen  military  of  the  capital,  and  also  by 
the  Circleville  Guards,  Captain  C.  B.  Mason."  The  remains  were  borne  on  an 
artillery  eainson. 

On  January  7,  1S60,  the  Governor's  Guards  were  armed  by  the  State,  and  on 
the  twentj'sixth  of  the  same  month  they  took  part,  with  the  other  local  military 
organizations,  in  the  reception  given  to  the  legislatures  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
then  visiting  Columbus.  About  this  time  Captain  C.  C.  Walcutt  resigned  from  the 
command  of  the  Vedettes  and  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  H.  Thrall,  who  was 
chosen  to  the  captaincy.  On  the  tenth  of  the  ensuing  September  the  Vedettes  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great  parade  incidental  to  the  dedication  of  the  Perry 
monument,  at  Cleveland.  In  November  of  the  same  j'ear,  the  Steuben  Guards, 
Captain  F.  Ilnldy,  wore  honored  with  a  handsome  banner  thus  inscribed:  Pre- 
senfetl  by  thv  Ladit'S  of  Colunihy.%  Xomnber  22,  1860.  Reverse:  In  Unity  Is 
Strength.  Onjanizvil  March  22, 1858.  The  presentation  took  place  at  Kannemacher's 
Hall,  the  ladies  making  it  being  Mary  Hinderer,  Elizabeth  Herz  and  Barbara 
Miller.  MiHs  Hinderer  ])ronounced  a  handsome  address  to  the  Guards  which  was 
responded  to  by  Captain  Haldy.     Dancing  followed  the  ceremonies. 

On  February  18,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presidentelect,  then  en  route  to 
Washington,  visited  the  capital  of  Ohio.  In  the  ceremonies  of  that  occasion  the 
Columbus  battalion  bore  a  conspicuous  and  honorable  part,  the  Vedettes  serving  as 
the  Guard  of  Honor  to  the  Presidentelect.  Washington's  birthday  anniversary 
in  the  same  month,  was  celebrated  by  the  Fencibles,  who  held  on  this  occasion 
their  last  parade.  The  evening  exercises  included  some  striking  tableaux,  one  of 
which  represented  the  ceremony  of  raising  the  National  flag  on  Fort  Sumter. 
Before  the  company  was  afforded  another  opportunity  for  display  or  festivity  it 
was  summoned  to  the  stern  duties  of  the  fleld. 

When  the  President's  call  for  seventyfive  thousand  volunteers  reached 
Columbus  in  the  ensuing  April,  a  member  of  the  Fencibles,  Corporal  J.  K.  Jones, 
instantly  put  down  his  name,  and  led  the  musterroll  of  the  Ohio  volunteers.  He 
was  quickly  followed  by  many  of  his  company  associates.  Seventyfive  of  the 
Fencibles  entered  the  volunteer  service,  and  of  these  fiflyseven  became  commis- 
sioned oflScers.  Ten  served  as  noncommissioned  officers,  and  eight  as  privates. 
One  of  these  volunteers,  Mr.  John  N.  Champion,  wrote  in  1867: 

There  were  then  in  the  city  [at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion]  two  inde- 
pendent military  companies:  .  .  .  also  a  battalion  of  state  troops  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Z.  Mills,  and  composed  of  the  Steuben  Guards,  Montgomery 
Guards,  Columbus  Vedettes  and  State  Fencibles.  .  .  .  There  also  existed  here  a 
battery  of  light  artillery  under  charge  of  Captain  John  F.  Ijams,  afterwards  com- 
mander of  tt  battalion  in  the  Filth  Independent  (-avalry,  which  did  good  service 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  .  .  .  Each  of  these  companies  was  a  basis  for  speedy 
recruiting,  and  all  were  soon  filled  up  to  the  war  maximum.  The  Coldstream 
Zouaves,  under  Ca])tuin  Harding  C.  Geary,  entered  the  Fortysixth  O.  V.  1.,  and 
the  Steuben  Guards,  (;a|)tain  William  Snyder,  entered  the  Thirteenth  O.  V.  I. 
The  Montgomery  Guards,  under  Captain  Owen  T.  Turney,  became  Compan}'  G, 
Third  C).  V.  I.,  while  companies  A  and   B,  of  the  same  regiment,  under  Captains 
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Wing  and  Lawson,  were  recruited  largely  from  the  Governor's  Guards.  The 
Vedettes  under  Captain  Henry  R.  Thrall,  and  the  State  Feneibles,  under  Captain 
A.  O.  Mitchell  recruited  their  ranks  in  two  days'  notice,  at  the  first  call  to  arms, 
and  entered  the  Second  Ohio  Infantry,  which,  with  the  First  Ohio,  was  composed 
entirely  of  old  companies.  .  .  .  After  Company  B  [the  original  FenciblesJ  had 
left  for  the  war,  a  second  organization  was  foimed  here,  under  the  name  of 
Company  C,  State  Feneibles  No.  2,  using  the  armory  and  accoutrements  of  the 
old  company.  Its  officers  were  Captain,  George  C.  Crum,  First  Lieutenant,  James 
N.  Howie,  and  Second  Lieutenant  E.  A.  Fitch.  This  second  company,  with  other 
state  troops,  was  ordered  by  the  Governor,  June  21,  1861,  to  do  guard  duty  on 
the  Marietta  Railroad.  ...  It  became  Company  A  of  the  Eightyeighth  O.  V.  I., 
and  in  June,  1862,  went  to  Kentucky. 

NOTES. 

1.  Sullivant  Family  Memorial. 

2.  In  May,  1822,  Colonel  McElvain  was  appointed  by  Governor  Trimble  to  be  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Ohio  Militia.  T.  C.  Flournoy  was,  about  the  same  time,  appointed  Quarter- 
master-General. 

3.  Ohio  State  Journal,  January  22, 1867. 

4.  Henry  Brown,  Treasurer  of  State. 

5.  John  M.  Kerr,  named  in  General  Griswold's  order,  informs  the  writer  that  the  very 
first  organization  of  the  Guards  took  place  in  1835.  His  company  badge  bears  the  legend: 
1836.     Semper  paratus.     1846. 

6.  At  Cincinnati  they  were  to  be  joined  by  the  Grays  and  Washington  Cadets  of  that 
city,  the  Dayton  Grays  and  the  Troy  Blues. 

7.  In  April,  1843,  General  Sanderson  was  appointed  Quartermaster-General  of  Ohio. 

8.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  in  1846,  the  Montgomery  Guards  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  volunteer  service,  and  were  assigned  to  the  Second  Ohio  Regiment.  See 
Chapter  III. 

9.  Ohio  State  Journal. 

10.  Ibid. 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  A  site  was  chosen  on  West  Mound  Street.     The  foundation  for  the  building  was  laid 
in  July,  1860. 

13.  September  30,  1859. 

14.  This  company  and  the  Lancaster  Guards,  Captain  William  Cloud,  were  attached  to 
the  Columbus  battalion. 
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I.     IN  WARTIME--1861. 

On  Saturday  morning,  A})ril  13,  1861,  the  people  o\  the  Capital  and  State  of 
Oliio  were  stnrtlod  as  never  before  by  the  following  announcementn  telegraphed 
the  preceding  evening  from  CharloHton,  South  Carolina: 

The  ball  is  open.  War  is  inaugurated.  The  batteries  of  Sullivan's  Island, 
Morris's  Island  and  other  ]K)intR  were  opened  on  Fort  Sn inter  at  four  o'clock  this 
morning.  .  .  .  Moullrie  began  the  bombardment  with  two  guns,  to  which  Ander- 
son replied  with  three  shots  from  his  barbette  pieces,  after  which  the  batteries  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Cumming's  Point  and  the  floating  battery  opened  a  brisk  firing 
of  shot  an<l  shell.  .  .  .  The  firing  has  continued  all  day  without  intermission. 
Two  of  F(»rt  Sumter's  guns  have  been  silenced  and  it  is  reported  that  a  breach  has 
been  made  in  the  southeast  wall. 

The  bombardment  continued  for  thirtvsix  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
walls  of  the  fort  were  shattered,  its  combustible  part  was  on  fire,  and  its  stores  of 
powder  had  to  be  cast  into  the  sea.  Further  attempts  at  its  defense  being  hopeless, 
its  commandant,  Major  Robert  Anderson,  capitulated  on  the  thirteenth,  and  at 
noon  of  Sunday,  the  fourteenth,  saluted  and  hauled  down  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  and  quitted  the  stronghold  he  had  so  gallantly  defended.  On  that  same 
Sunday  President  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  with  his  own  hand  and  gave  to  the  tele- 
graph a  proclamation  calling  for  seventyfive  thousand  state  militia  "  to  maintain 
the  honor,  the  integrit}'  and  the  existence  of  our  National  Union." 

The  response  to  this  call  was  instantaneous  and  splendid.  In  Ohio  it  was  a 
prodigious  outburst  of  patriotic  fervor.  Before  the  firing  on  SunUer  had  ceased 
twenty  full  companies  had  been  tendered  to  the  Governor  for  immediate  service. 
An  executive  proclamation  of  the  fifteenth,  appealing  for  enlistments,  was  anti- 
ci{)atcd  by  the  volunteers.  Their  enrollment  began  in  Columbus  before  the  Gov- 
ernor's summons  had  yet  gone  to  the  state  at  large.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Fencibles  had  enlisted,  as  we  have  seen,  as  soon  as  they  know  of  the  President's 
call  '  During  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  the  Governor's  Guards  marched  to  the 
Capitol  and  offered  their  services  in  a  body.  Recruiting  began  immediately  at 
their  armor}'  in  the  Deshlcr  Hall.  The  other  com])anies  were  equally  prompt  in 
doing  likewise,  the  Vedettes  at  their  headquarters  at  Walcutt's  Hall,  the  Fencibles 
at  the  Armory  Hall,  and  the  Montgomery  Guards  at  their  rendezvous  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  High  and  (ray  streets.  The  Stonhen  (luards,  kee])ing  abreast  with 
their  (u>rnra(les,  vavy  soon  had  sixty  five  men  enrolled  for  the  field. 
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Messages  tendering  individual  or  collective  service  were  literally  showered 
upon  the  Executive  Department  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  following 
synopsis  of  a  few  of  the  current  announcements  will  indicate  the  many  and  illus- 
trate tiie  spirit  of  the  time:  General  W.  H.  Lytle,  of  Cincinnati,  arrived  on  the 
fifteenth  and  personally  tendered  to  the  Governor  the  services  of  his  division. 
Generals  Fyffe,  of  Urbana,  and  Schleich,  of  Lancaster,  tendered  their  brigades. 
W.  E.  Gilmore,  of  Chillicothe,  telegraphed:  "  Wecan  raise  a  hundred  men.  Shall 
we  go  on  and  enroll  them  ?  "  The  Springfield  Zouaves  offered  themselves,  forty  in 
number,  armed  and  equipped.  Captain  Childs  offered  the  services  of  Com])any 
A,  Light  Artillery,  Daj'ton.  General  Garrison,  of  Hamilton  :  "I  hold  my- 
self in  readiness  for  orders."  Lebanon  offered  two  companies.  J.  B.  Steedman, 
of  Toledo,  promised  a  full  regiment  within  ten  days.  W.  W.  Laughlin,  of  Mans- 
field, tendered  his  company  of  one  hundred  men  for  immediate  orders.  Canton 
requested  acceptance  of  two  companies  Captain  G.  B.  Bailey,  of  Portsmouth,  tele- 
graphed :  "  Will  leave  for  Cincinnati  with  company  on  first  boat;  thence  by  rail- 
road." Senator  J.  D.  Cox,  of  the  General  Assembly,  offered  his  services.  C.  B. 
Mason,  Circleville:  "  We  will  be  on  hand  tomorrow  [April  19]  at  noon,  seventy- 
five  strong."  President  Lorin  Andrews,  of  Kenyon  College,  tendered  a  company. 
Anticipating  the  war,  he  had  already  offered  his  personal  services  three  months 
previously  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  citizen  of  Ohio  so  to  do.  M.  G. 
Mitchell,  of  Piqua,  offered  a  company  ready  to  march.  R.  F.  Day,  Plymouth  : 
"  We  are  ready."  Pease's  Dayton  Company  left  for  Columbus  April  17.  James 
Collier,  of  Steubenville,  sixtytwo  years  old,  had  a  company  ready.  J.  C.  Hazlitt, 
of  Zanesville,  awaited  orders  with  seventyfive  men.  Captain  Frank  Sawyer,  of 
Norwalk,  had  forty  men  ready  on  the  sixteenth.  Captain  Weaver,  of  Kenton, 
announced  a  full  company.  J.  E.  Franklin  awaited  orders  with  his  company  at 
Tiffin.  Captain  McCook  telegraphed  from  Steubenville  that  his  company  was 
ready  to  march.  Durbin  Ward's  Company  at  Lebanon  awaited  orders.  Captain 
Bossman,  of  Hamilton,  had  a  company  ready.  Captain  P.  D.  vSmith  promised  to 
report  with  a  company  from  Wellington  April  17.  Jacob  Ammcn  awaited  orders, 
with  a  company,  at  Ripley,  Brown  County.  Captain  Hawkins,  at  Marysville,and 
Captain  Muse,  at  Zanesville,  each  had  a  compari}'  ready. 

Columbus  immediately  became  a  centre  of  extraordinary  activity  and  excite- 
ment. Not  only  volunteers  but  contractors,  officescekcrs  and  adventurers  (»f  every 
kind  rushed  from  all  directions  to  the  capital.  Every  train  brought  its  coDtingent 
until  the  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  streets  swarmed  with  strangers,  and  the 
newspapers  found  it  impossible  to  announce  even  a  tithe  of  the  arrivals.  Mean- 
while an  intense  eagerness  for  news  from  Washington  and  the  South  possessed 
every  mind.  Sunday,  the  fourteenth,  was  a  day  of  feverish  anxiety  and  unrest. 
Churchgoers  as  well  as  streetloungers  gathered  about  the  bulletinboards,  and  the 
newspaper  and  telegraph  offices  were  besieged  for  information.  Sumter  had 
fallen  ;  so  much  was  known,  but  what  would  be  done?  A  trenierulous  crisis  had 
come:  would  the  National  Government  be  equal  to  it?  The  President's  proclama- 
tion published  on  Monday  afforded  positive  reliel.  It  gave  a  definite  trend  to  t!ie 
course  of  events.     A  decisive  policy  was  announced  at  last;  the  national  authority 
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wa.<  to  be  assorted.  The  time  for  palaver  and  c«>ncessioD  had  passed  :  the  time  for 
action  had  c-nme.  The  (ieneral  Assembly,  then  in  sesdion,  had  been  diacossing  the 
the  Corwin  constitutional  amendment,  pledgini;  noninterference  with  slavery  :  the 
subje«.-t  was  soon  dropped  forever*  tiovcrnor  I>enniH>n's  pnx'iamation  quickly 
foIlowe«i  that  of  the  President  and  wasaccompanie«l  by  orders  of  instruction  from 
the  Adjutant  General.  The  Governor  al^^o  sent  a  mc<sa:re  to  the  General  Aiwem- 
bly  askinir  fur  an  appropriation  of  S45o.im.h1  f.»r  the  purchase  of  arms  and  equip- 
ments for  the  volunteer  militia.  A  bill  appp»pri:i tin ir?l«>0.«>«)0  for  war  purposes 
was  already  pending:  it  immediately  i^ave  [ilace  to  i>nc  appropriating  a  million. 
On  the  eighteenth  the  General  Assembly,  nobly  ii^noring  its  partisan  differences, 
passeti  this  railliondollar  bill  unanimnnsly. 

A  palpable  stimulus  to  this  actimi  was  doubtless  ^riveu  by  the  rising  tide  of 
popular  feelinir.  In  the  principal  towns  and  cities  all  'wer  the  State  the  people,  in 
almost  complete  disreganJ  of  party  distinctions,  were  <iemanding.  in  great  assem- 
blies, the  application  of  every  resource  for  the  [»reservativ»n  otthe  Union.  Such  a 
meetinir  was  held  at  the  Armory  Hall,  in  Columbu-*.  **n  We  iiie<*Iay  evening,  April 
17.  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Swan  was  chosen  to  preside  and  Samuel  Galloway.  Judge 
I»ankin.  L.  J.  Crilch field  and  S.  M.  Mills  were  ap|M>into«i  to  report  n^solutions. 
The  mi*eting  was  addres>e«l  by  pn^minent  nieri  of  Uiih  the  leadinir  political 
parties,  imiuding  J.  A.  Garfield.  II.  B.  Warden.  Samuel  Galloway.  Joseph  H. 
Geiirer  and  J udire  Rankin.  The  resolutions  a»lopied  enipUaiically  demanded  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  pledged  a  loyal  supp«>rt  to  all  efforts  in  that 
behalf. 

By  the  terms  of  the  leiri^lalive  war  appropriaiion  the  Sinking  Fund  Commis- 
sioners were  authorized  to  lorrow  the  money  at  -^ix  per  eent.  interest  on  certifi- 
cates exempt  Injm  state  taxation.  Mr.  D.  W.  Heshler.  •>!  the  National  Exchange 
Bank  of  Columbu>,  offered  the  Governor  what  money  he  needed  for  present  neces- 
sities until  the  loan  could  be  placed,  but  no  ditHculty  wa<  en<.^mntered  in  negotiat- 
ing the  certificates.  Cincinnati  took  one  *|iiarter  of  the  whole  amount  and  Mr. 
Deshlers  bank  $100.1KHX  Many  applications  were  received  for  small  amounts  and 
the  entire    loan  was  speedily  negotiate^l. 

The  General  Ass<*mbly  had  no  sm>ner  pa^^sed  the  inilliondollar  bill  than  the 
organized  bo«iies  of  volunteers  began  to  p«..ur  ini»  Columbus.  The  I^ncaster 
Guards  arrived  first,  quickly  followed  by  the  Dayton  Li^rhi  (fuards,  the  Cincinnati 
Zouaves,  and  a  score  of  others.  The  number  of  iro.ipN  require  J  of  Ohio  was  thir- 
teen reiriments;  in  the  course  of  a  verv  few  davs  the  Governor  had  more  than 
twice  that  nuinlKM*  at  his  dis|K>sjil.  The  embarr:k>snient>  of  the  State  authorities 
caused  by  the  redundancy  of  volunteer'*  for  Mexico  were  repeated,  but  on  im- 
nuMiselv  i^realer  >cale.  Ahhoui^h  this  emer:rciicv  had  been  toi«e^H?n  fi>r  mouths  as 
an  inovitaldc  cvcnl.  it  cauijht  i>liio.  a>  it  did  llio  Naiioti.  wholiy  unprepared.  If  the 
absence  i*i'  all  ready  rcsv>urce>  and  arranirc!neiii>  lo  tiuct  it  liad  been  deliberately 
studied  il  cv»uld  not  have  been  more  coinpleio.  Miiiiia  or:^a!:izalion  and  training 
had  bceome  almost  obsolete  for  waul  o:  Iciji^lut  \\  v?  •••ir.i-erncni  The  verv  few 
civilian  bodies  whiih  had  the  harviih»»od  i«»  kw]'  u|»  ::  c  !•!••:;<  ••f-^'Mierly  practice 
had  done  so.  for  the  mosi  part,  ima^'-isied  ;iiii  i;l: '..;;:..<:  i.     ^'iii'.-  inoubly  harness, 
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oldfashioned  muskets  and  rusty  pieces  of  artillery  constituted  the  resources  of  the 
State  Arsenal.  Military  science  had  been  studied  by  scarcely  anyone  not  a  profes- 
sional soldier,  and  the  knowledge  of  tactics  was  limited  mainly  to  the  fancy  drill 
for  occasions  of  parade.  The  forms  of  military  organization  in  vogue  were  chiefly 
imperfect  imitations  of  foreign  methods.  The  Governor  and  his  staff,  like  the 
President  and  his  cabinet,  were  almost  wholly  unversed  in  the  practical  business 
of  war.'  "The  Adjutant-General,*'  says  Reid's  Ohio  in  the  War*  "a  person  of  con- 
siderable and  versatile  ability,  was  an  enthusiastic  militiaman,  but  just  then  not 
much  of  a  soldier.  He  was  withal  so  excitable,  so  volatile,  so  destitute  of  method 
as  to  involve  the  affairs  of  his  office  in  confusion  and  to  bewilder  himself  and  those 
about  him  with  a  fog  of  his  own  raising.  He  accepted  companies  without  keeping 
account  of  them  j  telegraphed  hither  and  thither  for  companies  to  come  immediately 
forward  ;  and  soon  had  the  town  so  full  of  troops  that  his  associates  could  scarcely 
subsist  or  quarter,  and  he  could  scarcely  organize  them ;  while,  when  he  came  to 
reckon  up,  he  found  he  had  far  outrun  his  limits  and  had  on  hand  troops  for  nearer 
thirty  than  thirteen  regiments.  Then,  when  he  attempted  to  form  his  companies 
into  regimental  organizations,  he  met  fresh  troubles.  Each  one  wanted  lo  be  Com- 
pany A  of  a  new  regiment  and  was  able  to  prove  its  right  to  the  distinction.  The 
records  of  the  office  were  too  imperfect  to  show  in  most  cases  definitely  which  had 
been  first  accepted.  Then  Senators  and  Representatives  must  needs  be  called  in  to 
defend  the  rights  of  their  constituents  and  the  Governor's  room,  in  one  end  of 
which  the  Adjutant-General  transacted  his  business,  was  for  weeks  a  scene  of 
aggravating  confusion  and  dispute."* 

When  the  volunteers  began  to  arrive  no  provision  had  been  made  either  to 
feed  or  shelter  them.  Many  came  in  civilian  dress,  some  even  wearing  high  silk 
hats,  and  found  no  uniforms  ready.  Those  who  uniformed  themselves  had  adopted 
8uch  st3'les  as  suited  their  fancy,  w^hich  manifested  itself  in  many  wiiimsical  notions 
as  to  militar}'  propriety.  A  red  shirt  with  blue  trousers  and  a  felt  hat  constituted 
the  dress  most  common. 

Summoned  from  Cincinnati,  the  Commissar\' -General,  Mr.  (ieorgel).  Runyan, 
found  some  hundreds  of  hungry  men  awaiting  him,  not  knowing  how  they  should 
be  fed  much  less  wherew^ithal  they  should  be  clothed.  Taking  counsel  with  (len- 
eral  Lucian  Buttles,  Mr.  Runyan  concluded  that  to  quarter  these  men  at  the 
hotels  was  the  best  and  only  practicable  thing  that  could  be  done.  The  men  of  one 
comj)any  were  arranged  for  at  the  (ioodale  House  at  31.25  eacii  i)er  day  ;  others 
were  distributed  to  different  hotels  and  boarding  houses  at  rates  varying  from 
eeventyfive  cents  ])er  day  uj»wards.  But  this  resource,  expensive  as  it  w^as,  soon 
found  its  limit.  Of  tents  there  were  none.  Grounds  for  a  camp  must  therefore  be 
selected  and  barracks  erected  thereon  as  speedily  as  possible.  Sheds  were  im- 
mediately contracted  for  and  within  forty-eight  hours  thereafter  were  under  I'oof. 
Some  of  them  were  arranged  with  long  dining  tables;  others  were  pi'ovided  with 
bunks  for  slee])ing. 

Meanwhile  troops  continued  to  pour  into  the  city  and  had  to  be  temporarily 
lodged.  For  this  purpose  the  Caj)itol,  the  Public  Benevolent  Institulions,  the 
Starling  Medical  College  and  evert  the  Penitentiary  were  drawn   upon.     At  night 
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the  terraces,  rotunda  and  crypts  of  the  Capitol  were  crowded  with  weary  sleepers, 
who  thus  first  tasted,  perhaps  during  the  first  night  of  absence  from  their  homes, 
the  preliminary — but  comparativel}'  how  significant !— hardships  of  the  field.  A 
member  of  the  Slate  Senate  thus  describes  one  of  these  memorable  scenes  : 

Going  to  my  evening  work  as  I  crossed  the  rotunda  I  saw  a  company  march- 
ing in  by  the  south  door  and  another  disposing  itself  for  the  night  upon  the  mar- 
ble pavement  near  the  east  entrance.  As  I  passed  on  to  the  north  hall  I  saw 
another  that  had  come  a  little  earlier,  holding  a  praj'ermeeting,  the  stone  arches 
echoing  with  the  excited  supplications  of  some  one  who  was  borne  out  of  himself 
by  the  terrible  pressure  of  events  around  him,  while,  mingling  his  pathetic  and 
beseeching  tones  as  he  prayed  for  his  country,  came  the  shrill  notes  of  the  fife  and 
the  thundering  din  of  the  ubiquitous  base  drum  from  the  compan}-  marching  in  on 
the  other  side.  In  the  Senate  Chamber  a  company  vvas  ({uartered  and  the 
Senators  were  supplj'ing  them  with  paper  and  ]»ens  with  which  the  boj'S  were 
writing  their  farewells  to  mothers  and  sweethearts,  whom  the}'  hardly  dared  hope 
they  should  see  again.  A  similar  scene  was  going  on  in  the  Representatives'  Hall, 
another  in  the  Supreme  Court  room.  In  the  Kxecutive  Olfice  sat  the  Governor, 
the  unwonted  noises  when  the  door  was  oj)ened  breaking  in  on  the  quiet,  business- 
like air  of  the  room,  he  meanwhile  dictating  (les])atches,  indicating  answers  to 
others,  receiving  committees  of  citizens,  giving  directions  t(»  officers  of  companies 
and  regiments,  accommodating  himself  to  the  wilful  democracy  of  our  institutions 
which  insists  upon  seeing  the  man  in  chief  command  and  will  not  take  his  answer 
from  a  subordinate  until,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  the  noise  was  hushed  and 
after  a  brief  hour  of  effective,  undisturbed  work  upon  the  matter  of  chief  impor- 
tance, he  could  leave  the  glare  of  his  gaslighted  office  and  seek  a  few  hours'  rest, 
only  to  renew  his  unceasing  labors  on  tlie  moriow  *. 

Thus  matters  went  for  some  days  until  the  barracks  were  ready  and  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  for  feeding  the  incoming  thousands.  In  this  emergency  pro- 
positions were  niade  by  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  Luther  Donaldson  and  Theodore  Com- 
stock,  all  Columbus  men,  to  provision  the  soldiers  at  fifty  cents  each  per  day,  and 
the  State,  unable  to  do  better  at  the  time,  closed  a  contract  on  these  terms.  By 
this  arrangement  the  embarrassments  of  the  Commis.«ary  Department  wore 
shifled  to  the  contractors,  who  soon  found  themselves  unable  to  feed  the  troops  as 
fast  as  they  came  in.  Time  was  required  to  ]>erfect  a  system  for  serving  so  many, 
but  the  hungry  volunteers,  fresh  from  the  comfort  of  their  homes  and  not  yet 
accustomed  to  discipline,  were  impatient  of  irregularities  and  delays  in  the  supply 
of  their  food  and  sometimes  confused  matters  by  inconsiderate  interference  with 
the  arrangements  for  their  benefit.  AVhile  a  few  seized  what  they  wanted  many 
went  hungry;  breakfasts  were  ])08tponed  until  noon  nrnl  dinners  until  night;  loud 
com]»laints  filled  the  air,  and  on  one  occasion  over  a  thousand  men  bn>ke  for  the 
hot<.Os  and  restaurants  of  the  city  to  supply  the  cravings  of  their  stomachs.  At 
this  juncture  additional  contracts  foi*  commissary  service  were  made;  AVilliara  G. 
Deshler  and  as.sociiites  assumed  pai*t  of  the  burden  of  ])rovisioning  the  troops; 
systenialie  su]>ply  and  serviei^  were  organized  :  the  cost  of  subsisting  the  men  was 
re<luced  onehalf,'  and  the  complaints,  so  tar  as  food  was  concerned,  were  gradually 
(juieted. 

But  the  supjdy  of  camp  e([iiiiKige,  arni^  niMl  clolliing  was  also  beset  with  diffi- 
culties.     For  the  twenty  three  rci^iinents  vvliich    had   i-cs|)(»nde(l    to  the  Ciovernor's 
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eall  the  State  bad  hut  2,7r»7  muskets  and  197  Kabrcs.  In  this  emergency  J udge- 
-Advocate-General  AVolcott  was  dispatched  to  >»e\v  Ynrk  to  negotiate  for  tlie  pur- 
chase of  arms  and  tents,  and  Senator  (inrfiehl  was  a]»pointed  to  confer  with  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  as  to  the  transfer  to  Ohio  of  jiart  of  the  war  imj)lements  with 
'which  that  State  happened  to  be  supplied.  CJarfield  obtaineti  five  thousand  mus- 
kets and  had  them  8hi|)j)ed  immediately  to  (■olumbus.  Mr.  Woleott  sent  first  a 
large  supply  of  tentpoles  which  arrived  by  express.  They  were  useful  only  as 
harbingers  of  tents  to  come  and  as  stimulants  to  the  biting  humor  of  the 
iinsheltere<l  and  unarmed  volunteers.  Hut  the  Judge  Advocate's  mission  was  not 
barren.  Besides  the  poles  he  ha<l  obtained  five  thousand  muskets,  with  accoutre- 
ments, and  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  S100,000  worth  of  Enfield  rifles  in  Eng- 
land. He  also  obtained  from  the  War  Department  j)ledges  of  arms  for  the  Ohio 
troops.  Another  of  Governor  Dennison's  agents  obtained  from  General  Wool  a 
shipment  of  ten  thousand  muskets  for  in) mediate  use.*  In  these  and  subsequent 
arrangements  for  the  equi])ment  and  suj)]>ly  of  the  Ohio  volunteers  the  Governor 
was  materially  assisted  hy  Messrs.  Noah  II.  Swayne,  J.  \i.  Swan  and  Aaron  F. 
Perry,  all  (Columbus  men,  although  Mr.  Perry,  was  then  a  resident  of  Cincinnati 
and  Justice  Swayne  of  Washington. 

Several  hasty  clothing  contracts  were  ma<Ie.  "  Messrs.  J.  &  II.  Miller,  of  Colum- 
bus, were  to  furnish  four  thousand  overcoats  at  $G.()5  a])iece  ;  Mack  &  Brothers  and 
J.  H.  Luken,  of  Cincinnati,  English  &  Co.,  of  Zanesville,  and  McDaniel,  of  Dayton, 
were  each  to  furnish  one  thousand  uniforms  (coats  and  trowsers  only),  at  sixteen 
dollars  —  onesixth  to  be  delivered  weekly.  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Cleveland,  was  to 
famish  two  thoueand  at  the  same  rates.  Stone  &  Estabrook  were  to  furnish  one 
thousand  flannel  shirts  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  apiece.  Other  prices  were  in  pro- 
portion, and  on  all  it  appeared  that  large  profits  were  likely  to  accrue."* 

In  the  sudden  and  tremendous  exigency  which  had  been  precipitated,  it  was 
almost  a  matter  of  course  that  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  necessities  of  the 
public  service.  The  proper  economy  would  have  been  to  prepare  for  the  exigency 
during  the  preceding  months  of  its  steady  and  obvious  approach. 

Immediately  afler  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  great  apprehension  began  to  be  felt 
for  the  safety  of  the  National  Capital.  The  earliest  of  the  ti'oops  to  be  organized 
were  therefore  demanded  for  its  defense,  and  the  Governor  of  Ohio  was  urged  to 
send  forward  the  first  regiments  available,  with  all  possible  dispatch.  He  protested 
that  ho  had  no  uniforms,  arms  or  ammunition  for  the  men,  but  to  this  came  the 
reply:  "Send  them  on  instantly  and  we  will  equip  them  here.'*  Accordingly, 
two  regiments  were  hastily  organized  on  the  eighteenth  from  the  companies  at 
Columbus;  before  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  they  were  on  their  way,  by  rail,  to 
Washington.  As  they  had  not  yet  chosen  their  field  officers,  Mr.  George  W.  McCook, 
a  prominent  politician,  was  appointed  to  conduct  them.  An  order  of  April  18, 
from  the  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio  announced  their  constituent  campanies  as  fol- 
lows: 

First  Regiment^  Major  E.  A.  Parrott  commanding  —  Lancaster  Guards, 
Lafayette  Guards  (Dayton),  Dayton  Light  Guards,  Montgomery  Guards,  Cleveland 
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GrajH,  Hibernian  Guards  ^Clovolaiid),  PorUmouth   Guards,  ZaAesville  Guards, 
Mansfield  Guards  and  Jackson  Guards  (Eiamiiton). 

S*rofi'l  /i^ijimmf^  Major  Lewis  Wilson,  commanding — Ilover  Guards  (Cincin- 
nati). Columbus  Vedettes,  Columbus  Feneibles,  Zouave  Guards  (Cincinnati), 
Lafayette  Guards,  Springfield  Zouaves,  Pickaway  Guards,  Steuben  villa  Guards, 
Covington  Blues  (Miami  County),  and  Baldwin  Kifles  (Urbana). 

(Jn  April  19  the  Sixth  Mass^iehusetts  Infantry,  likewise /w  row/6^  to  Washing- 
ton, was  mobbed  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  The  President,  in  order  to  allay  the 
excitement  in  that  city,  directed  that  no  more  troops  should  be  marched 
through  it  if  "  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  without  interruption  or  opposi- 
tion,'' they  could  be  marched  around  it.  In  consequence  of  this  order  and  the 
serious  nature  of  the  Baltimore  disturbances  the  two  unarmed  Ohio  regiments 
were  halted  first  at  Harrisburg,  then  at  Philadelphia.  They  were  still  in  citizens* 
dress,  untrained,  and  very  indifferently  supplied  with  food.  To  rush  troops  in 
such  a  condition  to  the  front  of  conflict  was  little  less  than  military  madness.  Its 
only  results  were  to  betray  weakness,  stimulate  rebellious  activity  and  produce 
complaint.  But  the  state  authorities,  although  severely  blamed,  had  in  this  matter 
simply  executed  the  commands  of  the  War  Department,  then  directed  by  a  man 
very  shrewd  in  i»olitics  but  utterly  destitute  of  military  knowledge. 

The  departure  of  twenty  companies  for  Washington  reduced  the  number  to 
be  provided  for  at  Columbus,  but  not  long;  their  places  were  almost  immediately 
tilled.  With  swelling  tide  and  constant  clamor  of  drum  and  fife  the  volunteers 
kept  pouring  in.  As  soon  as  the  sheds  at  Camp  Jackson  were  ready,  they  took 
their  course  thither,  and  made  themselves  comfortable  as  best  they  could.  For 
the  time  being  the  camp  was  the  designated  rendezvous  of  all  the  troops  north  of 
Hamilton  County  and  south  of  the  Western  Reserve.  It  was  soon  crowded. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Z.  Mills  was  announced  as  its  commandant,  but  on  April  18, 
was  relieved  at  his  own  request.  His  immediate  successor  was  Colonel  E.  A. 
King.  On  April  22,  the  Ohio  Statt-'^man  announced  that  there  were  already 
troops  enough  in  Camp  Jackson  to  form  a  third  regiment.'"  By  the  twenty- 
seventh  Columbus  alone  had  furnished  seven  companies,  five  of  which  were  at  the 
camp  ;  the  other  two  —  Vedettes  and  Feneibles  —  had  let\  for  Washington.  The 
scenes  in  and  about  the  camp  at  this  time  are  thus  sketched  in  the  Ohio  State 
Journal : 

The  gates  of  the  high  picket  fence  are  guarded  by  sentinels  who  keep  back 
the  baffled  and  impatient  crowd  which  surges  to  and  fro  from  morning  till  night 
and  only  gets  now  and  then  an  cyefull  ot  the  inside  by  looking  through  the  pal- 
ings. .  .  .  WMthin,  the  scene  is  full  of  warlike  interest.  The  white  tents  are 
pitched  in  the  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  park  beneath  the  yet  leafless  trees  — 
peaceful  above  all  that  martial  parade  and  clamor  —  and  the  young  grass  is  crushed 
and  cut  in  a  thousand  furrows  by  the  feel  and  wheels  that  have  passed  over  it. 
A  large  woo<len  building  iiastily  erected  near  the  tents  adds  nothing  to  the  pic- 
turesqueness  c)t  the  scene  but  adds  immensely  to  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  for 
it  is  full  of*'  bunks,"  and  is  much  better  defense  against  the  weather  then  canvas. 
Wagons  are  continually  loniing  an<l  going  and  the  camp  is  strewn  with  straw 
from  a  stack  brought  thither  for  bedding. 
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The  visitors  admitted  to  the  grounds  arc  not  many  and  are  chiefly  ladies. 
Most  of  the  men's  faces  you  encounter  are  those  of  the  volunteers,  who  are  splendid 
looking  fellows,  and  are  for  a  great  part  fresh  from  the  fields  of  the  country.  They 
are  of  all  ages,  from  the  man  whose  head  is  already  gray  to  the  boy  on  whose 
cheeks  tlie  down  has  not  obscured  the  bloom.  All  the  faces  are  resolute  and  there 
is  fight  in  them  ;  some  are  gay,  some  arc  gnive  —  as  the  temperament  is,  but  all 
are  determined.  Physicially  the  troops  are  of  good  size  and  in  good  condition  ; 
and  having  courage  and  muscle,  a  week's  drill  will  fit  them  for  active  service.  .  .  . 

A  hastily  improvised  building  near  the  main  entrance  to  the  park  is  set  with 
long  tables  and  substantial  edibles.  Great  cooking  ranges  roar  with  preparation 
and  the  provisional  government  is  marvelously  efficient.  The  officers'  quarters 
are  in  the  building  lately  occupied  by  the  keeper  of  the  park  and  here  all  tlie  busi- 
ness of  the  camp  is  transacted,  though  the  headquarters  are,  of  course,  at  the  State- 
house." 

The  patriotic  women  of  Columbus  were  no  less  zealous  than  their  brothers, 
sons  and  husbands  in  signifying  their  loyal  support  of  the  national  cause.  Prompt 
to  lead  in  this  respect  was  the  wife  of  the  Governor,  Mrs.  Dennison,  around  whom 
rallied  a  host  of  willing  and  earnest  coadjutors.  On  Monday  morning,  April  22,  a 
meeting  of  ladies  "interested  in  repairing  clothes  for  the  citizen  soldiers*'  was 
held  in  the  basement  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  call  for  this  meeting, 
signed  by  Mrs.  John  S.  Hall,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Hurtt  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Champion,  solicited 
"contributions  of  money,  flannel,  woolen  socks,  etc.,"  and  concluded  with  this 
appeal  :  "  Mothers!  wives!  sisters!  let  us  do  our  part  in  our  country's  cause!  " 
At  the  meeting  thus  summoned  the  first  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  in  the  city  was 
organized.  Mrs.  Governor  Dennison  was  chosen  President,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Norton 
Treasurer,  and  Miss  Pamela  Sullivant  Secretary.  Working  committees  were 
appointed,"  after  which  the  Society  adjourned  to  reconvene  the  following  after- 
noon at  the  Ambos  Hall,  the  use  of  which  was  generously  tendered  by  its  proprietor, 
Peter  Ambos.  From  this  lime  forwai-(l  the  work  of  tiic  society  was  active  and 
continuous.  On  May  10  a  military  hospital  was  established  at  Number  208  South 
High  Street,  with  Doctor  li.  N.  Denig  as  visiting  physician  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  A. 
Janney  as  matron.     Up  to  July  15  this  Hospital  had  contained  300  patients. 

A  board  to  examine  applicants  for  commissions  to  serve  the  new  regiments 
in  the  departments  of  medicine  and  surgery  was  named  about  this  time  by  the 
Governor.     Its    members    were,    Doctors   J.    W.   Hamilton   of  Culutnbus,    L.    M. 
Whiting  ol' Stark  County,  and  J.   W.   Russell   of  Mount  Vernon.     Doctor  Ball,  of 
Zanesville,  was  the  surgeon  in  charge  at  Camp  Jackson. 

On  May  24  the  City  Council  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  relief  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  families  of  Columbus  volunteers.  A  proposition  from  responsible 
ladies  of  the  city  to  attend  to  the  proper  distribution  of  this  fund  was  at  the  same 
time  received. 

On  April  2G  the  following  pledge  numerously  signed  by  the  business  men  of 
the  city  was  published: 

Owing  to  the  exigency  of  our  state  and  national  aff^airs  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  people  of  Columbus,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the  whole  country  to 
prepare  for  war.  Many  of  the  young  men  engaged  as  clerks  in  this  city  have 
responded  to  this  call  of  duty.     It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  drilled.     We 
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iherefore  retiuoHt  ull  mcrolianlH  of  thiH  city  to  clone  tboir  business  hoascs  at  eight 
o'clock  p.  M.  For  thiH  juirposo  and  to  make  thin  arrangement  equal  and  fair,  all 
who  sign  this  paper  agree  to  do  ho." 

Many  employerH,  inclufliiig  merchants,  railway  managers  and  others  gave 
aHHiiranccH  to  their  men  that  any  of  them  who  enlisted  would  be  received  back  to 
their  positions  on  returning  from  the  field. 

On  April  2«»,  Cam|)  Jackson  contained  about  7,000  men  ;  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  this  number  rose  to  7,H2«».  The  harrackH  on  the  grounds  were  crowded 
to  tiieir  utmost  capacity,  3'et  were  far  from  being  Hufficient  to  shelter  all  the 
troo|)s  which  had  arrived.  The  public  halls  and  armories  of  the  city,  the  legisla- 
tive <rhan)bers,  Supreme  Court  room,  State  Library  room,  rotunda  and  basement 
of  the  Capitol  and  all  the  available  apartments  of  the  State  asylums  were  brought 
into  use  as  sloe|»ing  apartments  of  the  volunteers,  and  still  the  accommodations 
were  inadequate.  In  this  predicament,  with  more  troops  on  their  hands  than 
they  knew  how  to  dispose  of,  the  Commissary  and  Quartermaster-General 
became  the  subjects  of  such  bitter  and  general  complaint  that  resolutions  demand- 
ing their  removal  were  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  and  were  adopted  in 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  01  to  24.  A  few  days  later  a  joint  legislative  committee  to 
which  the  complaints  giving  rise  to  these  resolutions  had  been  referred,  reported 
exculpating  the  Governor  and  justifying  his  arrangements  as  the  best  under  the 
circumstances,  that  could  have  been  made.  Meanwhile  grounds  had  been  leased 
near  Loveland,  for  a  new  rendezvous,  to  which  General  McClellan,  then  command- 
ing the  AVestern  Department,  gave  the  name  of  Camp  Dennison.'*  Fifteen  com- 
panies were  transferred  from  Columbus  to  this  camp  April  29,  still  leaving  6,435 
men  in  Camp  Jackt^on.  That  the  latter  was  still  not  an  ideally  comfortable  place 
of  sojourn  appears  from  the  following  newspaper  statement  of  May  4  :  "  Yesterday 
was  a  wet,  cold  disagreeable  day  and  the  mud  on  the  campground  was  nearly 
ankle  deep.""  The  normal  cai)acity  of  the  camp  at  this  time  was  adequate  to  the 
lodgment  of  about  six  thousand  men. 

Up  to  April  2()  the  Adjutant-General  had  accepted  312  companies,  175  uncon- 
ditionally and  137  subject  to  future  requisition.  Further  acceptances  were  dis- 
continued, others  already  made  were  recalled,  and  thirty  companies  accepted  and 
present  for  duty  were,  much  to  their  disgust,  disbanded.  Of  the  patriotic  seal  of 
the  volunteers,  thus  liberally  indicated,  Camp  Jackson  furnished  the  following 
illustration  narrated  under  date  of  May  2. 

An  affecting  incident  took  ])lace  when  Captain  [John]  Beatty's  company  from 
Morrow  County  was  being  mustered  into  service.  Major  Burbank,  of  tlie  United 
States  Army,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  each  man,  rejected  a  private  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  lost  an  eye.  Ho  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  up  the 
company  and  was  a  favorite  among  them.  When  he  heard  the  stern  decision  of 
the  major  he  burst  into  tears.  At  this  juncture  the  first  lieutenant  resigned  his 
office  and  the  rejected  man  was  voted  lieutenant  by  acclamation. 

Directly  after  the  departure  of  the  First  and  Second  regiments  for  Washing- 
ton, the  organization  of  the  remaining  clever)  required  under  the  President's  call 
was  begun.     The  comj)anieH  assigned  to  the  Third  Ohio  Infantry  were:     A  and 
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B  of  the  Governor's  Guards,  under  Captains  Marrow  and  Wing  ;  the  Montgomery 
Guards,  under  Captain  Turney  ;  "  Captain  Vananda's  company,  of  Springfield  ; 
Captain  Kossman's,  of  Hamilton;  Captain  Abbott's,  of  Zanosviile;  Captain 
McDougaVs,  of  Newark;  Captain  Beatty's,  of  Morrow  County,  and  Captain 
Cope's,  of  Wellsville.  Isaac  H.  Marrow,  of  Columbus,  was  ciiosen  Colonel ;  John 
Beatty,  of  Cardington,  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  and  J.  W.  Ivoifor,  of  Springfield, 
Major.  The  five  right  companies  of  this  regiment  were  transferred  to  Camp  Don- 
nison  April  29,  the  remainder  May  1. 

The  companies  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Ohio  Infantry  were:  Those  of  Cap- 
tains Crawford  and  Powell,  of  Delaware;  two  from  Knox  County,  under  Captains 
Andrews  and  Banning;  two  from  Hardin  County,  under  Captains  Weaver  and 
Cantwell ;  two  from  Marion,  under  Captains  Gilmer  and  Brown  ;  the  Canton 
Zouaves,  under  Captain  Wallace,  and  the  Given  Guards  under  Captain  McMillen. 
Lorin  Andrews  was  chosen  Colonel,  James  Cantwell  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
James  H.  Godman  Major.  This  regiment  was  transferred  to  Camp  Dennison  May 
2,  and  was  there  mustered  into  the  threemonths  service  on  May  4  by  Captain 
Gordon  Granger.  On  May  3  the  Columbus  com])anie8  were  thus  distributed  : 
Fencibles  and  Vedettes  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  ;  Governor's  and  Montgomery 
Guards  at  Camp  Dennison  ;  and  the  Steuben  Guards  and  Captain  C.  C.  Walcutt's 
Company  at  Camp  Jackson.  By  the  commandant  of  that  camp  a  night  patrol 
for  the  city  and  a  guard  for  the  State  Arsenal  were  detailed.  Of  the  remaining 
regiments  of  threemonths  volunteers  organized  at  Camp  Jackson,  the  Eleventh, 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  were  transferred  on  April  29,  May  8  and  May  9,  respec- 
tively, to  Camp  Dennison,  and  the  Fifteenth  on  May  8  to  Zanesville.  The 
Seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  organized  at  Cleveland,  halted  at  Jackson,  en  route  to 
Dennison,  May  5.  Ten  regiments,  additional  to  the  thirteen  originally  called  for, 
having  been  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  State  service,  they  were 
mustered  into  that  service  and  held  ready  for  emergencies  doemed  to  be  possible 
and  destined  soon  to  arrive. 

An  important  departure  for  Columbus  as  a  military  rendezvous  was  thus  an- 
nounced May  28 :  "Workmen  were  engaged  yesterday  in  taking  down  the  bar- 
racks for  the  purpose  of  removing  [them]  to  a  new  camp  to  be  organized  four 
miles  west  of  the  city.  It  is  to  be  a  regular  camp.  It  will  contain  one  hundred 
acres.  It  is  plowed,  harrowed  and  rolled  smooth  and  will  make  a  good  place  for 
drilling  purposes."  "  The  camp  thus  referred  to,  comprising  a  total  area  of  IGO 
acres,  was  under  I^ational — not  State — control,  and  began  to  be  occupied  about 
June  1.  It  bore  the  name  of  Camp  Jackson  until  June  20,  after  which  date  it  was 
known  as  Camp  Chase.  By  June  12  it  was  said  to  have  *'  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  liberally  sized  town  with  great  uniformity  of  houses,  about  KJO  in  number.'''*^ 
Its  oflScers  at  that  time  were:  Commandant,  Colonel  E.  A.  King;  Commissary, 
E.  A.  Dennison  ;  Adjutant,  Theodore  Jones;  Assistant  Adjutant,  Jonathan  Nee- 
reamer;  Quartermaster,  K.  B.  Champion  ;  Assistant  Quartermaster,  Mark  Simon- 
ton;  Post  Hospital  Nurse,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kichards.  On  June  24  Colonel  King 
was  succeeded  in  command  by  Colonel  E.  P.  Scammon,  who  in  turn,  when  called 
to  the  field,  gave  place  to  Colonel  B.  P.  Fyffe.     The  surgeon  of  the  camp  was  Doc* 
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tor  Norman  Gay,  and  its  Sutler,  William  JamcHon,  both  of  OolambuH.  Mr.  Jame- 
son was  appointed  in  August  to  succeed  Messrs.  Carpent<$r,  deposed.  In  December 
a  contract  for  provisioning  the  camp  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Zettler  at  $11.65  per 
hundred  rations. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  the  change  of  location  and  general  control  of  the 
Columbus  rendezvous  other  important  arrangements  were  made  which  brought 
great  relief  to  the  state  authorities  and  commensurate  benefit  to  the  public  serv- 
ice. Governor  Dennison  had  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  assistance  and 
counsel  of  Charles  Whittlesey  and  Lieutenants  O.  M.  Poe,  J.  W.  Sill  and  W.  S. 
Rosecrans,  all  mqn  of  military  education  and  all  destined  to  win  distinction  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  Of  equal  and  still  more  enduring  benefit  were  the  changes  in 
the  executive  staff  by  which,  on  July  1,  C.  P.  Buckingham,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
became  Adjutant-General,  and  George  B.  Wright,  of  Newark,  (iuartermastor- 
(ieneral  of  the  State.  The  good  effects  of  these  appointments  were  immediate  and 
farreaching."* 

A  second  proclamation  by  the  President,  calling  for  42,000  volunteers  for 
three  years,  was  issued  on  the  third  of  May.  The  retention  in  an  organized  state 
of  part  of  the  militia  which  had  responded  in  excess  of  the  thirteen  regiments 
required  by  the  first  call  was  therefore  fortunate  and  favored  execution  of  the 
plans  conceived  by  Governor  Dennison  for  pushing  an  army  of  occupation  into 
Western  Virginia.  Accordingly  the  Twentythird,  -fourth,  -fitlh  and  -sixth  regi- 
ments were  at  once  organized  for  that  service  on  the  three  years  basis,  and  by  the 
middle  of  June  we  find  all  these  regiments  at  Camp  Chase.  Other  regiments  of 
antecedent  numbers  were  more  mature  than  these,  and  as  fast  as  ready  were  sent 
across  the  border.  The  Fourteenth,  Colonel  Steedman,  arrived  and  was  armed  at 
Columbus  May  22,  moved  on  the  twentythird  to  Zanesville,  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  set  out  from  thence  for  Parkersburg.  The  Fifteenth,  Colonel  Moses  R. 
Dickey,  was  organized  at  Camp  Chase  May  4,  moved  to  Zanesville  May  16,  set 
out  for  Grafton  May  24,  and  arrived  at  the  front  in  time  to  take  part  in  General 
Kelley's  movement  on  Philippi.  The  Nineteenth,  Colonel  Samuel  Beatty,  arrived 
at  Camp  Chase  from  Cleveland  May  28,  was  armed  from  the  State  Arsenal,  and  at 
once  set  out  for  Bellair  and  Western  Virginia.  The  Twentieth,  Colonel  Charles 
Whittlesey,  letl  Camp  Chase  fur  Camj)  Goddard,  near  Zanesville,  May  17.  The 
Twentyfirst,  Colonel  Jesse  S.  Norton,  from  Cleveland,  arrived  and  was  armed  at 
Columbus  May  23,  and  j)ushed  on  at  once  to  Gallipolis.  The  Twentythird, 
Colonel  W.  S.  liosccrans,  was  organized  at  Camp  Chase  June  12,  and  on  July  25 
was  ordered  to  Clarksburg,  Virginia,  where  it  arrived  two  days  later.  The 
Twentyfourth,  Colonel  Jacob  Ainraen,  was  organized  at  Camp  Chase,  and  from 
thence  set  out  for  Western  Virginia  July  21).  The  Twontyfifth,  Colonel  James  A. 
Jones,  organized  at  Camp  Chase  June  28,  quitted  Columbus  for  ^Vestern  Virginia 
June  29.  The  Tweiitysixtli,  Colonel  Edward  P.  Fyffe,  was  organized  at  Camp 
Chase  and  theiice  set  out  for  Western  Virginia,  July  30.  The  Third  and  Fourth 
regiments  passed  Columbus  from  Camp  Dennison  to  Virginia  during  the  night  of 
June  21.  The  Seventh  and  Tenth  regiments  passed  by  on  June  24,  and  the  Sixth 
on  June  30,  all  bound  eastward.     On  May  27  the  First  and  Second  regiments  were 
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at  Washington,  whither  Mr.  William  A.  Piatt,  of  Colnmbus,  was  dispatched  by 
the  Governor  as  a  special  agent  to  inquire  into  thoir  condition,  and  supply,  if 
possible,  their  immediate  wants. 

Of  the  minor  military  events  which  took  place  in  Columbus  during  these 
memorable  days  it  is  not  easy  to  make  any  systematic  classification.  Perhaps 
those  which  deserve  mention  may  as  well  be  recorded  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence. 

Ilajor  Robert  Anderson,  the  defender  of  Fort  Sumter,  arrived  at  Columbus 
from  Pittsburgh,  May  16,  and  received  the  attentions  of  many  citizens  during  the 
few  minutes  that  his  train  halted.  Governor  Dcnninon  accompanied  him  on  his 
westward  journey  as  far  as  London,  Ohio. 

A  secession  flag,  captured  at  Carrick's  Ford  by  the  Fourteenth  Ohio  Infantry, 
was  received  at  Columbus  July  6.  It  was  6  x  15  feet  in  size  and  bore  red  stripes 
and  a  blue  ground  containing  seven  stars  among  which  was  coiled  a  large  rattle- 
snake skin  stuffed  with  cotton. 

Some  serious  instances  of  disorderly  conduct  by  soldiers  in  camp  and  in  the 
city  are  mentioned.  On  May  18,  a  party  of  thirty  three  broke  guard  at  Camp 
Jackson.  An  armed  squad  was  sent  in  pursuit  and  recaptured  ten  of  the  fugi- 
tives. On  June  30  some  intoxicated  men  of  the  First  Kegiment  destroyed  a  fruit 
stand  kept  by  a  colored  man  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Gay  streets  and  mobbed 
the  business  place  of  C.  A.  Wagner.  Two  companies  of  Columbus  volunteers 
under  Captains  Grum  and  Parks  were  called  out  to  suppress  these  disorders. 
During  the  autumn  of  1861  a  good  deal  of  unseemly  conduct  by  soldiers  in  the 
streets  was  complained  of. 

On  July  24,  Major-General  Fremont  visited  Camp  Chase  in  company  with 
Governor  Dennison  and  "  was  received  by  nearly  five  thousand  soldiers  with  tre- 
meudous  cheers  and  applause."*^  He  quitted  the  city  on  the  same  day  for  the 
West. 

Early  in  July  a  recruiting  office  for  the  Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry 
was  opened  by  Colonel  H.  B.  Carrington  at  the  Broadway  Hotel.  Associated 
with  him  in  the  enlistment  and  organization  of  volunteers  for  this  regiment  were 
Lieutenant>Colonel  Shepherd,  Major  Frederick  Townsend,  Majors  Benton  and 
Underwood,  Captain  W.  S.  Thurston  and  others.  By  the  end  of  July  about  two 
hundred  men  were  enrolled  and  a  regimental  rendezvous  was  established  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Beers  about  four  miles  north  of  the  city,  on  the  Worthington  Plank- 
road.  In  honor  of  the  Adjutant- General  of  the  Army"  this  rendezvous  was 
named  Camp  Thomas.  The  regiment,  so  far  as  organized,  set  out  for  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  on  December  2,  under  Major  Edmund  Underwood,  and  was  followed  by 
three  additional  companies  during  the  ensuing  February. 

Early  in  September  a  rendezvous  for  the  Fortysixth  Ohio,  then  being  recruited 
under  Colonel  Thomas  Worthington  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  C.  Walcutt,  was 
established  near  Worthington.  It  was  at  first  called  Camp  Wade,  afterwards 
Camp  Lyon.  To  a  prisoners'  camp  organized  during  the  same  month  was  given 
the  name  of  Camp  Carlisle.  .   .         ^  *   . 
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The  return  of  tho  tlirecmoiiths  voliintccrrt  began  during  the  latter  part  of 
Jul}'.  The  Fourteenth  Ohio  Infantry,  Colonel  Steedinan,  arrivc<l  at  Columbus 
from  Western  Virginia  on  the  twenty  fourth  of  that  month,  bringing  numerouH 
trophies  from  the  battles  of  Carriek's  Ford  and  Rich  Mountain.  The  Columbus 
companieH,  Vedettes  and  Foneibles  (H  and  C  of  the  Second  llegiment),  arrived 
July  2J),  and  were  met  at  the  railway  station  by  a  gre^it  crowd  of  assembled 
friends.  A  fund  had  been  raised  by  general  subscription  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
welcome  and  many  substantial  tokens  of  greeting  were  brought  for  doliverj'  to 
the  volunteers  as  soon  as  they  should  alight  from  the  train.  A  grand  evening 
reception  was  given  to  the  returned  companies  at  the  Theatre  on  Stuto  Street. 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  of  August,  18G1,  said  : 

For  the  past  two  days  our  city  has  been  filled  with  brave  men  who  par- 
ticipated at  Bull  Bun  in  by  far  the  hardest  fought  battle  ever  fought  upon  this 
continent.  In  the  popular  mind,  addicted  as  the  sympathies  are  to  the  martial 
and  heroic,  these  men  find  no  little  favor.  .  .  .  Bach  soldier  is  accredited  with 
the  performance  of  deeds  rivaling  in  daring  the  actions  of  the  farfamed  old  Scan- 
dinavian Seakings,  and  like  ..Eneas,  being  permittc<l  to  relato  his  own  story,  he 
chooses  his  own  embellishments  and  is  listened  to  by  the  entranced  crowds  with 
the  most  unw^earied  interest. 

With  the  return  of  the  threemonth's  volunteers  a  new  difficulty  arose  which 
was  ver}^  embarrassing  to  the  State  administration.  Nine  regiments  which  had 
been  mustered  into  the  State  service  in  excess  of  the  requisition  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment under  the  75,000  call  had  never  been  mustered  as  United  States  troops 
although  their  retention  under  arms  had  been  an  act  of  wise  forethought  and 
their  services  in  the  rescue  of  Western  Virginia,  in  pursuance  of  the  plans  of  Gov- 
ernor Dennison,  had  been  invaluable.  On  the  last  day  of  July  Camp  Chase  was 
crowded  with  these  men  awaiting  discharge  and  final  payment,  but,  much  to  their 
disappointment,  they  received  no  attentions  whatever  from  the  national  author- 
ities. Governor  Dennison  had  obtained  timely  i)ledges  from  the  War  Department 
that  they  should  be  mustered  out  and  paid  as  United  States  volunteers,  but  for 
some  reason  these  pledges  were  not  redeemed.  A  paymaster  who  arrived  from 
Washington  refused  to  recognize  them  as  national  tr(>oj>s.  They  were  therefore 
sent  home  without  pay  except  that  for  a  single  months  service  which  they  had 
received  from  the  State.  Of  course  this  treatment  of  ni«n  who  had  performed 
excellent  service  caused  great  dissatisfaction,  and  the  State  administration  was 
again  most  unjustly  censured  on  account  of  delinquencies  for  which  it  was  in  no 
wise  responsible. 

On  July  18  the  advance  of  McDowell's  army  from  Washington  was  given  the 
following  hea<Hine  announcement  in  a  Columbus  pai»er  :•* 

The  March  on  Richmond  Begun  —  Fairfax  Courthouse  invested  by  Federal 
Troops  —  Manassas  Junction  to  be  avoided  —  50,000  Federal  Troops  Moving  —  They 
are  to  Cut  tiK'ir  Way  Through  to  Kichmond  —  General  Johnston  in  Full  Retreat 
—  Gciieral  Patterson  in  Close  Pursuit. 

Oi)v  Jul^'  21  the  Bull  Run  battle  was  fought,  resulting  in  a  di.sastrous  defeat, 
panic  ahd  &\gh^  of  .the  national  forces.     The  consternation  caused  by  this  calamity 
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can  hardly  now  be  adequately  conceived.     The  eflFects  it   produced  in  CohiinbuH 
reflected  in  the  following  passages  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal: 


An  immense,  surging  crowd  assembled  in  front  of  our  office.  All  expected 
t^iie  enemy  would  soon  be  ours  and  the  oppression  and  gloom  of  war  gave  way  to 
sunshine  and  joy.  But  at  noon  came  dispatches  announcing  disaster,  and  a  most 
despondent  gloom  spread  over  their  faces  and  a  pall  seemed  to  settle  upon  their 
spirits.  But  in  the  evening  a  feeling  of  determination  and  revengeful  resistance 
^was  aroused  such  as  words  cannot  describe.  "  I  feel  like  going  myself!  "  was  the 
oselamation  of  everyone  who  spoke. 

Until  this  time  the  popular   impression,  encouraged  from  Washington,  had 
been  that  the  war  would  be  brief     Thousands  of  Ohio  volunteers  had   been  sent 
b>ack  to  their  homes  as  wo  have  seen,  and  ten  regiments  more  than  required  by  the 
"War  Department   had    been   retained  in  service  by  the  Governor  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility.    Mr.  Seward  had  inferentially  assured   the  people  that  the  trouble 
^^ould  be  a  matter  of  sixty  daj's.     Instead  of  being  inspired    to  gird    themselves 
for  a  great  struggle,  the  loyal  States  had  rather  been  admonished  not  to  embarrass 
"the  National  Government  with  a  redundancy  of  resources.     The  Bull  Run  disaster 
c^uickly  dissipated  these  delusions.     It  made  plain  to  the  public  mind  that  the  act 
of  summoning  75,000  militia  for  the  brief  period  of  three  months  to  suppress  such 
«i  conspiracy  as  had  been  organized  was,  as  Mr.  Greeley  characterizes   it,  "  a   de- 
j)lorable  error."     Just  at  the  time  when  the  nation  needed  an  organized  army  for 
^^^rompt  and  sustained  action  the  term  of  enlistment  of  these  threcmonths  men  had 
expired.     Yet   both    government   and    people    were   fortunate   in   gaining,   even 
through  disaster,  some   adequate    knowledge  of  the   gigantic   task   before   them. 
Congress,  which  was  in  extra  session  at  the  time  the   Bull   Run    rout  took   place, 
immediately  passed  bills  authorizing  the  President  to  accept  one  million   v(»lun- 
teers.     Recruiting  had  already  recommenced  under  the  President's  call  of  July  1 
for  300,000    thrceyears  men,  and   in  the  city  of  Columbus  several  new  companies 
both  for  field  and  home  service  were  organized. 

Among  the  companies  having  their  origin  in  the  city  at  or  about  this  time 
was  a  socalled  Zouave  corps,  of  which  the  officers  were :  Captain,  H.  Park  ;  First 
Lieutenant,  W.  B.  Hayden  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  H.  C.  Geary ;  Third  Lieutenant, 
Joseph  Quinn  ;  Ensign,  Joseph  Mellen.  These  officers  were  elected  May  25.  The 
company  adopted  the  name  of  Coldstream  Zouaves,  and  a  uniform  consisting  of  a 
rod  cap,  darkblue  trousers  and  a  blue  jacket  trimmed  with  red.  The  company 
formed  part  of  what  was  known  as  the  Home  Guard,  but  in  August  offered  its 
services  for  the  field  and  was  assigned  to  the  Fortysixth  Ohio  Infantry,  its 
armory  was  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Gay  streets.  In  October  a  company  called 
the  Coldstream  Guards  was  organized  with  the  following  officers:  Captain,  II.  C. 
Geary;  First  Lieutenant,  E.  M.  Upton;  Second  Lieutenant,  Joseph  Mellen. 
Another  Home  Guard  company,  organized  in^the  Fifth  Ward,  was  known  as  the 
Columbus  Grays.  Its  Captain  was  PVederick  Beck,  its  First  Lieutenant,  Jacob 
Voglegesang,  and  its  Second  Lieutenant,  Frederick  Beck,  Junior.  Still  another, 
organized  under  Captain  M.  C.  Lilley,  was  ordered  to  southern  Ohio  June  20,  to 
guard  railway  bridges.     Its  officers,  besides  Captain  Lilley,  were :     First  Lieuten- 
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ant,  James  M.Stewart;  Second  Lieatenant,  James  M.  Gomly.  The  company  re- 
turned from  its  guard  service  July  24.  A  second  company  of  the  Vedettes  was 
organized  under  Captain  Thomas  Arnold,  and  a  second  company  of  the  Fencibles 
under  Captain  George  C.  Crum.  A  company  of  Highschool  boys  was  organized  as 
the  Columbus  Cadets,  Captain  Theon  Thrall;  uniform,  scarlet  cap  and  red  trowsers. 
We  hear  of  the  Goodale  Zouaves,  alias  Goodale  Guard,  early  in  1862.  A  company 
was  recruited  by  Captain  C.  C.  Walcutt  for  the  threemonths  service,  bat  after 
ineffectual  efforts  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  assignment  was  disbanded.  Captain 
Walcutt  was  finally  appointe<i  an  inspector  with  the  rank  of  major  on  the  staff  of 
Brigadier-General  Charles  W.  Hill,  in  Western  Virginia. 

The  first  prisoner  arrested  and  brought  to  Columbus  for  alleged  participation 
in  the  rebellion  was  a  man  said  to  have  been  detected  in  firing  a  bridge.  He 
arrived  June  29,  and  was  lodged  in  the  Stationhouse.  The  first  batch  of  seces- 
sionist captives  brought  from  the  field  was  a  part}-  of  twentythree,  mostly 
"  wealthy  and  influential  citizens  of  Virginia/'  who  had  been  taken  in  the  Kan- 
awha Valley  as  hostages  for  Union  men  seized  by  the  Confederates.  They 
arrived,  under  guard,  July  5,  and  were  lodged  at  Camp  Chase,  but  were  released 
a  few  days  later  and  returned  via  Chillicothe  and  Gallipolis  to  their  homes.  On 
July  1()  four  arrivals  at  the  camp  from  Virginia  increased  the  number  of  captives 
there  to  twelve.  Twontyeight  more,  mostly  officers,  arrived  from  Virginia 
August  17.  Sixteen  Confederate  soldiers,  captured  near  Cheat  Mountain,  were 
brought  in  August  30.  A  squad  of  fifteen  or  twenty  secessionists,  taken  in  Louis 
County,  Virginia,  and  fourteen  more  captured  in  battle  near  Summerville,  same 
State,  were  added  to  the  Camp  Chase  colony  on  September  16  and  18,  respectively. 
Fortythree  from  Kentucky  and  twelve  taken  near  Cross  Lanes,  Virginia,  arrived 
"  by  special  train  from  Cincinnati  "  October  27.  Eight  were  brought  in  from  the 
Kanawha  Valley  November  6,  and  eleven  from  Cheat  Mountain  November  13. 
The  total  number  at  the  camp  by  this  time  was  278.  On  December  19  eight 
more  arrived  from  Ilomney.  The  Ohio  Statesman  of  November  6  contained 
this : 

The  following  distinguished  secesh  i)risoner8  have  by  order  of  General  [O.  M.] 
Mitchell  been  sent  from  Camp  Chase  to  Fort  Lafayette  —  Colonel  B.  F.  Stanton, 
Isaac  Nelson,  Thomas  Carten,  R.  S.  Thomas  and  George  Forrester.  The  rumor 
is  that  they  concocted  well  laid  plans  for  an  escape  from  Camp  Chase. 

Ohio  State  Journal^  February  24 : 

A  large  number  of  rebel  prisoners  taken  at  Bloomery  Gap,  in  General  Lander*8 
Division,  were  brought  to  "Camp  Chase  Hotel"  Friday  night.  The  squad 
included  one  colonel,  Robert  J.  Baldwin  who  was  captured  by  General  Lander 
himself  in  the  uHsault  upon  that  place;  six  ca))tains,  nine  lieutenants,  five  first 
sergeants,  six  other  sergeants,  five  corporals  and  nineteen  privates.  They  were 
brought  there  in  charge  of  Major  Armstrong,  of  the  Fiflh  Ohio.  Nine  prisoners 
captured  near  FHyetteville,  Kentucky,  by  Colonel  Scammon,  of  the  Twentythird 
Ohio,  also  arrived  on  Saturday  last. 

On  October  12  Governor  Dennison  ui)pcale<l  to  the  county  military  commit- 
tees, which  bad  then  been  a])]>ointc(l  throughout  the   State,  for  contributions  of 
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olothing  and  blankets  for  the  Ohio  troops  then  said  to  bo  exposed  to  great  hardships 
In  the  mountain  regions  of  Western  Virginia.  The  hardships,  it  was  afterwards 
Icnown,  were  exaggerated,  but  the  response  to  the  appeal  was  prompt  and  liberal. 
^Vithin  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  nearly  eight  thousand  blankets,  ten  thousand 
2>a.ir8  of  woolen  socks  and  a  proportionatequantity  of  other  ariicles  were  forwarded 
to  Quartermaster-General  Wright,  at  Columbus.  The  people  of  the  capital  con- 
tributed their  full  share  of  these  articles. 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  September  27,  by  Adjutant-General  Buckingham, 
oitizcn  military  committees  to  cooperate  in  the  enlistment  and  supply  of  the  vol- 
unteers were  appointed.  On  October  8  the  committee  for  the  Twelfth  Congressional 
I>i8trict  was  thus  announced  :  J.  A.  Wilcox.  John  P.  Bruck,  George  Taylor,  John 
Grraham,  Moses  Sej'mour  and  Amos  Reese.  The  Franklin  County  committee, 
a-ppointed  by  that  of  the  district,  was  as  follows:  J.  H.  Kiley,  James  H.  Smith, 
O.  N.  Olds,  Peter  Ambos,  L.  W.  Babbitt,  of  Plain  Township;  Doctor  McLean,  of 
l-ioekbourne ;  and  Doctor  J.  B.  Potter,  of  Canal  Winchester.  On  October  8 
^Adjutant-General  Buckingham  announced  that  in  the  appointment  of  lieutenants 
t^lie  county  committees  would,  in  future,  be  consulted.  At  a  later  date  the  com- 
rnittecs  were  requested  to  nominate  all  the  line  officers  of  the  new  companies  being 
«*ecruited  within  their  respective  districts. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  May  a  contract  was  awarded  to  S.  E.  Ogden  for  the 

supply-  of  rations  to  the  troops  at  Camp  Jackson  at  the  rate  of  $14.50  per  hundred; 

one  hundred  rations  to  consist  of  40  pounds  of  beef,  51  of  pork,  112  of  flour  or 

fcread,  ten  of  rice,  six  of  Java  coflFee,  twelve  of  sugar,  one  and  a  half  of  tallow 

c>andles,  four  of  soap,  eight  quarts  of  beans  and  four  quarts  of  vinegar.     Among 

the  contracts  for  army  clothing  awarded  to  Columbus  men  by  Quartermaster- 

Creneral  Wright  were   these:     For  blouses   and  cavalry  overcoats   to   Smith   & 

Comstock ;  tor  shirts  to  Dwight  Stone ;  for  drawers  to  J.  &  T.  E.  Miller. 

Early  in  August  a  train  of  twentyseven  cars  laden  with  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition for  General  Fremont's  army  in  Missouri  passed  Columbus,  going  west. 
The  delivery  of  these  munitions  being  desired  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  they 
were  being  forwarded  from  Pittsburgh  by  the  Adams  Express,  which  had  charge 
of  the  entire  train  and  its  freight.  Four  carloads  of  Enfield  rifles  consigned  to 
Fremont,  passed  the  city  August  30.  They  also  were  being  forwarded  by  the 
Adams  Company.  Forty  cases  of  English  rifles,  consigned  from  Liverpool  to 
Governor  Dennison,  reached  Columbus  October  5.  Thirtyseven  cases  more 
arrived  October  8,  and  on  the  same  date  the  American  Express  brought  one 
hundred  cases  of  smoothbore  muskets  which  had  been  rifled  by  Miles  Greenwood, 
of  Cincinnati. 

One  of  the  curious  episodes  of  this  year  was  the  circulation  and  general 
belief  of  a  report  that  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  commanding  in  Kentucky,  was 
insane.     The  Ohio  Statesman  of  December  13  said  : 

The  Cincinnati  Coniviercial  [with  which  paper  the  rej)ort  originated]  states 
that  it  has  information  which  it  cannot  discredit  that  General  W.  T.  Sherman, 
late  commander  of  the  Kentucky  Department,  is  insane.  Symptoms  which 
incited  notice  during  his  administration  in  Kentucky  have  at  length  developed 
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uiUj  Sk  decided  type.    Thin  disarms  all  censare  of  his  management  and  all  criti- 
cisms ufiOD  hi» ability,  and  excites  sympathy  in  their  stead. 

The  Ohio  St 'it*:  Jounui!  thus  commented: 

When  General  Bacli  to^»k  command  of  that  [Kentocky]  Department,  it  is 
now  becomini;  evident  that  the  whole  situation  was  actoally  imperiled  and  the 
army  ci:>mpanitively  demoralized  under  the  unfortunate  management  of  General 
Sherman.  It  consequently  devulved  on  General  Buell  to  reorganiae  the  whole 
division.     Delicacy  has  doubtless  prevented  him  from  making  mnyexpoie  ofaffiiirs. 

The  sequel  has  abundantU'  proved  that  the  annals  of  war  have  seldom 
exhibited  a  more  senseless  and  wicked  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  the  press  than 
that  which  save  orisrin  t<»  this  iiilaniler. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  Governor  Deunis4>n's  administration  in  1861, 
Reid's  Ohio  in  thr   W'lr  savs: 

In  spite  of  diificulties  and  depression  the  Adjutant-General  was  able,  at  the 
close  of  the  year.'  to  report  fortysix  repment.s  of  infantry,  four  of  cavalry  and 
twelve  batterie>  of  artillery  in  the  field,  with  twentytwo  more  n^ments  of  infan- 
try- an<i  four  of  cavalry  full  or  nearly  lull,  and  thirteen  in  process  of  organization. 
In  all.  the  State  had  in  the  throe-years  service  seventyseven  thoitsand  eight 
hundred  and  tourtvfour  men.  besides  the  twentvtwo  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eii'hiv  men  turni>he«l  at  the  first  call  for  three  months. 

^3  » 


A. 


1.  The  following  btatement  as  to  the  first  enlistments,  reported  in  the  Ohio  State  Jimmal 
of  Au'jtist  l»i,  iy.*l,  from  Mr.  J.  Kill>oum  Jones,  of  the  Fencibles,  may  be  regarded  as 
authentic: 

'*  A»  8(X)n  as  the  new:?  of  the  Sumter  affair  was  received,  a  number  of  us  who  were 
anxioaf^  to  become  soldier?  i^]•ent  all  our  time  alx>ut  the  armorv,  waiting  for  the  call.  We 
not  only  remained  there  all  day  but  staid  until  late  in  the  evening.  Amoni^  the  most 
enthusiastic  were  H.  A.  Thatcher.  A.  <J.  Mitchell  and  myself.  On  Monday,  the  fifteenth, 
the  President's  proclamation  was  otlicially  ret-eived.  Captain  Riley,  of  the  Fencibles,  ami 
Captain  Thrall  of  the  Veilettes,  were  both  present  in  the  Governor's  office  at  the  time  wait- 
ing; for  on  iers  to  l>egin  Tecruiting.  When  Governor  Dennison  received  the  President's  call 
for  troops  each  captain  started  for  bis  armor}'.  The  Vedettes's  armory  was  on  Town  Street, 
while  ours  was  directly  opposite  the  Statehouse.  over  what  is  now  known  as  Andrew  Dobbie's 
dry>roo<l8  store.  The  stairway  was  where  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Office  is  located. 
At  the  head  of  the  stairs,  on  the  second  floor,  was  a  small  room  used  as  a  business  office  for 
the  company.  We  were  in  the  room,  and  when  Captain  Riley  entered  and  told  ns  the  news 
I  was  sitting  with  a  blank  already  filled  out  in  my  hand.  I  immediately  placed  my  signa- 
ture to  it  and  handeii  it  to  the  captain.  Mitchell  and  Thatcher  did  likewise,  but  I  was  first ; 
luy  name  a{>pears  in  that  position  on  the  luustermll.  Mitchell's  name  appears  third,  under 
that  of  Thatcher.  J.  M.  Klliott.  the  photoirrapher,  who  was  the  first  man  of  Vedettes  to 
enlist,  once  disputed  the  question  of  preivdence  with  me,  but  I  convinced  him  that  it  would 
necessarily  take  lon^»r  to  >ro  fnnii  the  Statehouse  to  the  Ve^iettes's  armory  than  it  would  to 


ours.** 


L*.     The  Senate  pass*'«l  iho  aniemhuent  «ni  the  eijjhteenth.  but  it  was  no  more  heard  of. 
Ki^'ht  vt)tes  were  reronled  air»iinsl  it  -    those  of  Messrs.  Buck.  Cox.  Garfield,  Glass,  Monroe 
Morse.  Turrish  an«l  Smith. 
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handed  over  to  Colonel  Bamett's  artillery  from  Cleveland,  which  |>a88ed  through  here  last 
night  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio  River." 

1).     Ohio  in  the  War,  Volume  I,  page  29. 

Some  da3'8  later  contracts  for  three  thousand  overcoats  were  awarded  to  the  following 
Columbus  contractors :  O'Harra  &  Co.,  C.  Breyfogle,  B.  £.  Smith,  Theodore  Comstock,  A. 
A.  Stewart  and  William  Miller. 

10.  The  following  companies  were  announced  as  present  in  the  camp  at  noon,  April  23: 
Captain  Childs's,  Dayton ;  Captain  McDougal's,  Licking  County  ;  Captain  Marrow's,  Colum- 
bus; Captain  Cummings's,  Shelby ;  Captain  Harris's,  Cincinnati ;  Captain  Walcutt's,  Coluin> 
bus;  Captain  Johnson's,  Piqua;  Captain  Langston's,  Covington;  Captain  Snyder's,  Col- 
umbus ;  Captain  Tumey's,  Columbus. 

The  arrivals  of  companies  on  April  22  and  23  were  thus  chronicled,  each  being  entitled 
by  the  name  of  its  commanding  officer:  Rossman's*  Hamilton;  Vananda's.  Springfield  ; 
Weaver's,  Hardin  County ;  Wallace's,  Belmont  County  ;  Gilmore's,  Chillicothe  ;  Andrews's, 
Knox  County  ;  Banning's,  Knox  County  ;  Drury's,  Troy;  Coleman's,  Troy ;  Corwin's,  Mad 
River ;  Runkle's,  Champaign  County ;  Lowe's,  Greene  County ;  Harlan's,  Clinton  County ; 
Nicholas's,  Lima;  Nolan's  Anderson  Guards;  Mason's  Pickaway  Tigers;  Miller's  Given 
Guards;  Ashmore's,  Bellefontaine ;  Buell's,  Marietta;  McMurchin's,  Clermont;  Powell's, 
Delaware  ;  Crawford's,  Delaware  ;  total  2,888  men. 

11.  Regulations  of  the  camp  were  announced  by  the  Adjutant-General  April  28.  They 
were  in  substance  as  follows :  1.  Discharge  of  firearms  within  the  limits  of  the  camp  forbid- 
den. 2.  Violations  of  this  regulation  and  all  cases  of  intemperance  to  be  reported  by  com- 
pany commanders  and  punished  by  severe  penalties.  8.  Disorder  in  the  dininghalls  or  bar- 
racks, forcing  the  lines  of  sentinels,  and  similar  violations  of  discipline,  to  be  reported  to  the 
camp  commandant  for  condign  punishment.  4.  Each  company  to  organize  its  own  music, 
including  beats  and  calls,  but  music  during  drillhours  to  be  forbidden.  5.  Companies  attend- 
ing church  in  the  city  to  march  without  music  and  of  the  camp  exercises  only  rollcalls  to  be 
permitted  on  the  Sabbath.  6.  Visitors  to  Iw*  admitted  only  at  stated  times  publicly  announced, 
and  not  at  all  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  7.  Commanders  of  companies  quartered  else- 
where than  in  the  camp  lo  report  regularly  every  morning  to  the  Assistant- A <ljutant-Gen- 
eral.  8.  Soldiers  in  camp  to  carry  no  arms  except  such  as  are  used  in  the  drill,  and  these  only 
when  the  drill  is  in  progress.  9.  Evening  prayers  to  be  offered  daily  at  four  p.  m.  10.  Reli- 
gious service  to  be  held  at  eleven  a.  m.  on  Sundays,  but  companies  may  attend  divine  service 
in  the  city  on  permission. 

12.  The  committees  appointed  were:  On  purchases,  Mrs.  Dennison,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Fell, 
Mrs.  Willard  Knight,  Mrs.  Doctor  McMillen  :  on  donations,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Noble,  Mrs. 
George  M.  Parsons,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Buttles,  Mrs.  Doctor  S.  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Andrews, 
Mrs.*  Baldwin  Gwynne,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Fell,  Mrs.  J.  William  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Peter  Ambos, 
Miss  Kate  Myers,  Miss  Mollie  Andrews;  on  cutting  ^^arments,  Mrs.  Doctor  McCune,  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Hurtt,  Mrs.  Searles,  Mrs.  Joel  Buttles,  Mrs.  Theodore  Comstock,  Mrs.  Peter  Campbell, 
Mrs.  Godfrey  Robinson,  Mrs.  P.  Kimball,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Shedd,  Mrs.  Justin  Morgan,  Mrs. 
Doctor  Fowler,  Mrs.  Francis  D.  Gage,  Mrs.  Doctor  Ide,  Mrs.  Medbery,  Mrs.  Keys ;  on 
distribution,  Mrs.  Samuel  Galloway,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Hurtt,  Mrs.  John  Hall. 

13.  The  signatures  to  this  pledge  included  the  names  of  all  the  dry-  and  fancygoods 
merchants  in  the  city,  and  nearly  all  the  participants  in  otlicr  branches  of  business,  but 
complaint  was  soon  made  that  some  who  had  signed  it  w^ere  not  keeping  it  as  they  should. 

14.  This  camp  was  a  United  States  post  controlled  by  the  National  Government,  and 
not,  as  was  at  thi^  time  popularly  supposed,  by  the  (Jovernor  of  Ohio.  Its  administration 
was  nmch  comi)lained  of  and  the  Governor  was  very  unjustly  blamed  on  account  of  it.  It 
was  in  the  department  and  under  the  control  of  (Jeneral  McClellan,  un<ler  whose  direction 
it  was  laid  out  by  General  Rosecrans. 
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15.  On  May  7  appeared  this  comment:    **  Camp  Jackson  yesterday  was  a  perfect  mad- 
hole.    It  rained  incessantly  during  the  whole  day." 

16.  On  June  21  Captain  Turney's  company  was  disbanded,  the  requisite  number  of 
men  to  organize  it  not  having  been  obtained. 

17.  Ohio  StaU  Journal. 

18.  Ohio  StaUsman, 

19.  The  Ohio  Siate  Journal  of  July  6,  1861,  remarked  significantly:  "Quartermaster- 
General  Wright  is  gaining  many  friends  by  the  manner  he  exhibits  in  awarding  contracts. 
There  has  not  a  single  case  occurred  in  which  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  did  not  get  the 
contract  for  which  he  applied." 

20.  Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

21.  General  L.  Thomas. 

22.  Ohio  Stale  Journal. 
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II.     IN  WARTIME— 1862. 

Tlie  adminiHtratioD  of  Governor  Tod  be^an  Januar}-  13,  1862.  Of  the  staff 
officers  of  his  predecessor  he  retained  Adjutant- General  C.  P.  Buckinghana,  Quar- 
ter-master  General  George  B.  Wright  and  Commissary- General  Columbus  Delano. 
The  remaining  staff  appointments  announced  in  due  course  were  these:  Judgo- 
Advocate-General,  Luther  Day;  Surgeon -General,  Gustav  C.  E.  Weber;  Aide, 
Garretson  J.  Young.  Adjutant-General  Buckingham  remained  in  office  only 
until  April  18,  when  he  retired  to  take  a  position  in  the  War  Department,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  W.  Hill.  Another  change  took  place  in  October,  when,  in 
lieu  of  Surgeon -General  Weber,  who  resigned  because  of  impaired  health,  the 
Governor  appointed  Doctor  Samuel  M.  Smith  of  Columbus. 

The  year  opened  rather  cheerlessly.  The  vast  volunteer  host  which  had  so 
nobly  responded  to  the  various  calls  of  the  President  had  as  yet  experienced  but 
faintly  the  inspiration  of  success.  A  few  minor  trium])h8  had  been  won,  but  seri- 
ous and  bloody-  reverses  had  been  suffered.  A  huge  army  lingered  inactively  on 
the  Potomac  while  the  Confederate  flag  floated  within  sight  of  the  ^National  Cap- 
ital. There  were  many  optimists  who  still  believed  the  struggle  would  be  brief, 
or  would  be  evaded  by  some  sort  of  temporizing  compromise,  but  the  signs  of  the 
times  gave  no  positive  augury  of  its  issue.  Hope  was  mingled  wMth  apprehension, 
confidence  with  dread. 

Thus  January  passed  and  February  had  begun  when,  scarcely  looked  for  in 
the  gloom  of  winter,  a  joyous  message  thrilled  the  nation.  On  February  6,  Fort 
Henry  fell,  and  on  the  sixteenth  Fort  Donelson.  The  effect  of  these  tidings  was 
everywhere  electric,  nowhere  more  so  than  at  the  capital  of  Ohio.  As  the  good 
news  "  passed  from  lip  to  lij>,"  says  a  contemporary  record,  "  beams  of  patriotic 
gladness  lighted  up  every  countenance  and  glowed  in  every  eye.  .  .  .  Every- 
where were  groups  and  knots  and  crowds  of  citizens  listening  as  some  one  read 
forth  the  dispatches  that  narrated  the  glorious  victory.'*  Flags  were  unfurled 
from  windows  and  housetops,  and  cannon  mingled  with  the  peal  of  church  bells 
their  thunderous  voices.  The  General  Assembly,  unable  to  fix  its  attention  on 
businesH,  adjourne<l  and,  in  joint  meeting,  resolved  itself  into  a  *'  committee  of  the 
.whole  on  the  glorious  state  of  the  Union."  In  the  evening  the  Capitol  and  other 
j)ul)lic  buildings  and  many  private  residences  were  illuniinaled,  bonfires  were 
built  and  shouting  multitudes  thronged  the  streets. 

[108] 
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Seven  weeks  later,  just  as  the  gladsome  spring  had  begun  to  diffuse  its  aroma 
of  buds  and  blossoms,  news  of  a  different  kind  arrived,  and  a  hush  of  deep  anxiety 
fell  upon  the  city.  A  tremendous  battle  had  been  fought  on  the  Tennessee,  and 
the  blood  of  Ohio's  best  had  been  shed  in  torrents.  Scores  of  families,  in  all  parts 
of  the  city,  awaited  in  chafing  apprehension  the  first  tidings  of  friends  near  and 
dear  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conflict.  It  was  the  first  experience  in  Ohio,  on 
such  a  scale,  of  the  fireside  distress  and  desolation  which  follow  in  the  wake  of 
war.  The  slaughter  had  been  immense,  and  a  piteous  appeal  for  succor  and  solace 
came  from  the  bloody  woods  of  Shiloh.  Governor  Tod,  as  will  be  narrated  else- 
where, quickly  and  nobly  responded  with  all  the  resources  at  his  command,  and  all 
the  energy  of  his  generous  heart.  The  Aid  Societ}'  was  equally  prompt,  and  for 
the  first  time,  because  it  was  the  first  great  opportunity,  showed  how  fathomlessand 
beneficent,  how  unreserved,  helpful  and  farreaching  was  the  patriotism  of  the 
women  of  Columbus.  Their  first  information  of  the  battles  of  April  6  and  7,  was 
received  on  the  ninth ;  a  few  hours  later  their  trusted,  kindhearted  messenger, 
Francis  C.  Sessions,  was  on  his  way  with  supplies  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Let  him 
narrate,  in  his  own  way,  what  he  saw  and  did.  On  April  12,  he  wrote  as  follows 
from  a  steamboat  then  ascending  the  Tennessee  and  approaching  Pittsburgh 
Landing:* 

I  telegraphed  you  yesterday  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  battlefield  with 
fifteen  boxes  of  hospital  stores  from  the  Ladies'  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  Columbus. 
At  Evansville,  Indiana,  I  met  Major  Hollo  way,  the  efficient  Private  Secretary  of 
Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana,  with  twentyfoyr  physicians  and  surgeons,  a  large 
number  of  nurses  and  hospital  stores  for  Indiana's  sick  and  wounded.  I  showed 
him  a  letter  I  had  from  Governor  Tod  to  Generals  Halleck  and  Buell  and  told  him 
my  mission.  He  at  once  kindly  invited  me  to  take  passage  on  the  boat  they  had 
chartered  and  bring  my  stores  on  board  as  they  would  arrive  on  the  battlefield 
some  hours  sooner  than  the  boat  I  was  on.  We  stopped  at  Fort  Henry,  where  we 
saw  six  ofour  dead  who  were  brought  down  ;  two  Ohioans,  one  from  Wellsville  named 
Glass  Patton,  and  the  other  an  artillerist  —  I  could  not  learn  his  name.  We  met 
four  boatloads  of  wounded  bound  for  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Evansville  and  Paducah. 
We  hear  a  great  many  vague  rumors  of  several  Ohio  regiments  being  cut  to  pieces, 
driven  back  to  the  river,  and  the  gunboats  turning  on  them  to  prevent  their 
escaping  across  the  river,  etc.,  etc.  That  our  troops  have  suffered  severely  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

We  just  met  a  boat  loaded  with  wounded  and  they  say  there  is  great  need  of 
Burgeons  and  ho8])ital  stores,  and  that  we  are  the  tir.st  boat  up  with  such  supplies. 
We  expect  to  arrive  there  toiiighi.  I  shall  go  to  work  immediately  distributing 
among  the  needy.  I  have  no  doubt  their  wants  are  urgent.  General  Halleek,  it 
is  reported,  passed  up  last  night,  and  a  great  battle  is  pending  at  Corinth,  if 
not  now  in  progress.  Reports  come  to  us  that  General  A.  Sidney  Johnson,  Breck- 
enridge,  Crittenden  and  other  rebel  generals  are  killed,  and  Beauregard  w^ounded 
in  the  arm  ;  that  they  retreated  in  good  order  to  Corinth  ;  that  they  have  been 
reenforced  and  have  advanced  two  miles  on  our  forces ;  and  that  the  two  armies 
are  ready  for  action.  I  shall  write  you  all  the  news  I  can  get,  with  the  names  of 
Ohio's  killed  and  wounded. 

The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  to  Savannah  is  200  miles; 
Pittsburgh  Landing  is  ten  miles  above.  The  river  is  much  wider  than  the  Cum- 
berland — nearly  half  a  mile  wide.  There  are  but  few  signs  of  civilization  thus  far; 
once  in  a  while  a  negro  hut.     The  colored  inhabitants  appear  to  be  quite  enthusi- 
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astie,  coming  to  tho  doors  and  shouting  and  showing  their  ivory  as  we  pass.  We 
have  just  passed  the  railroad  bridge  of  the  Memphis  &  Ohio  iiailroad,  destroyed 
by  order  of  Commodore  Poote  after  the  surrender  at  Fort  Henry.  .  .  . 

We  have  just  arrived  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  I  went  immediately  to 
Doctor  Hewitt,  Medical  Director,  and  told  him  that  I  had  fifteen  boxes  of  hospital 
stores.  He  said  the  articles  were  just  icluit  were  needed^  as  they  were  out  of  every- 
thing except  medicines;  that  I  was  iha  first  that  had  arrived  irith  supplies.  He 
allowed  me  to  go  to  Ohio  surgeons  and  have  them  make  out  their  requisitions  for 
what  they  needed.  The  wounded  are  now  being  sent  away  from  here  and  there- 
fore no  more  articles  will  be  needed  here  until  another  battle. 

Stkambr  Glendalb,  April  20. 

I  have  now  been  nearly  two  weeks  upon  the  battlefield  and  vicinity,  dis- 
tributing hospital  stores,  sending  the  sick  and  wounded  to  the  boats  and  assisting 
in  various  ways.  Early  this  beautiful  morning  I  heard  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
Calliope.  I  waited  for  the  approach  of  the  boat,  which  had  the  hospital  signal 
flying,  an<l  among  the  first  persons  I  noticed  was  the  genial  face  of  Doctor  S.  M. 
Smith,  of  your  city,  and  the  commanding  form  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Stanton. 
Ho  soon  called  me  to  come  down  to  the  boat  and  he  was  the  first  one  to  jump 
ashore  and  enquire  at  once  for  the  Medical  Director.  Wo  waded  through  the 
mud  nearly  knee  deep  and  found  him  just  getting  up.  We  at  once  made  known 
our  business  and  the  Doctor  went  to  work  immediately  to  make  preparations  for 
receiving  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  soldiers.  In  a  little  over  one  day  the  boat 
is  loaded  and  we  are  on  our  way  home.  I  was  glad  to  see  friends  from  Columbus 
once  more.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  about  six  months  from  home,  having  seen 
so  much  and  not  having  had  a  regular  night's  sleep. 

We  stop  at  Savannah  and  take  on  board  about  twenty  Ohio  and  several  Ken- 
tucky soldiers  who  seem  grateful  enough  that  they  are  not  lefl  there  to  die. 
Scattered  all  over  the  town,  in  every  house  for  a  mile  and  a  half  around,  our 
wounded  have  been  placed.  Of  course  there  has  been  much  neglect  and  suffering, 
as  no  one  could  well  attend  to  all.  About  thirty  miles  below  we  take  on  more 
sick  of  the  First  Ohio  Cavalry,  stationed  there  to  guard  the  river.  Two  boats 
have  been  fired  into,  while  going  down  the  river,  by  the  rebels,  and  two  persons 
killed.  A  number  of  the  rebels  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  little  town  near 
the  ferry  burned.  We  have  about  250  sick  and  wounded  on  board  who  are 
divided  off  into  wards,  having  surgeons  and  nurses  detailed  for  each  ward. 

It  is  surprising  how  one  becomes  interested  in  the  men  one  is  caring  for. 
The  ward  assigned  to  Doctor  Roby,  of  the  Senate,  Doctor  Bowers,  Rev.  E.  P. 
Goodwin,  Messrs.  Bickett  and  McNeilly,  of  Columbus,  and  myself,  is  the  largest 
ward,  consisting  of  forty  men,  nearly  all  sick.  The  men  improve  under  their  kind 
treatment;  they  are  so  grateful,  and  their  countenances  brighten  up  wonderfully, 
and  they  so  improve  every  day  that  one  is  well  paid  for  any  little  inconvenience 
or  selfdenial  one  may  sufl^er  to  alleviate  their  condition.  One  poor  fellow  from 
Marietta  died  last  night.  I  understand  he  was  married  in  September  and 
enlisted  next  day.  In  his  pocket  were  found  letters  from  his  wife  and  a  little  book 
in  which  he  had  written :  "  Philip  Shaub.  Given  me  by  my  Chaplain,  B.  W. 
Chidlaw." 

During  tho  month  of  April  a  great  many  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  arrived 
at  Columbus  on  their  way  home  from  tho  front.  Many  of  them  were  destitute  of 
money  as  well  as  disabled  by  sickness  or  wounds.  The  ladies  of  the  city  were 
therefore  appealed  to  for  contributions  of  food,  and  for  such  attentions  to  these 
men  as  would  alleviate  their  di-stresses  while  waiting  between  trains.  The 
response  to  this  appeal  was  prompt  and  generous. 
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Kolton  and  0.  N.  Olds  reported,  as  thoj  were  appointed  to  do,  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, which  were  enthusiastically  adopted,  pledging  a  most  cordial  and  unquestion- 
ing response  to  the  call  of  the  country.  Among  the  sentiments  thus  expressed 
and  ratified  were  the  following  : 

As  it  has  been  ascertained  on  examination  that  an  appropriation  of  funds  by 
our  City  Council,  which  was  anticipated,  cannot  be  legally  made  for  want  of 
proper  authority,  and  as  such  funds  as  may  be  needed  must  be  raised  by  the 
private  liberality  of  our  citizens  ;  therefore 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  b}'^  the  chairman  of  this 
meeting  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  a  military  fund  which  shall  be  paid  to  James 
II.  Riley,  Treasurer  of  the  County  Military  Committee,  said  fund  to  be  applied 
under  the  direction  of  said  Military  Committee,  to  aid  in  recuiting  our  quota  of  the 
volunteei's  of  Ohio  under  the  late  call  of  the  President,  and  for  the  relief  of 
soldiers  in  the  service;  further,  that  the  military  committeefl  of  the  several  town- 
ships in  the  county  be  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  call  meetings  in  their 
respective  townships  and  cause  committees  to  be  appointed  to  obtain  subscriptions 
to  said  county  military  fund. 

The  manner  in  which  the  appeal  for  subscriptions  was  responded  to  by  the 
meeting  is  thus  recorded  : 

One  saj's,  "  put  me  down  for  $1,000,"  and  amid  the  cheers  that  rise  to  the  very 
stars  ho  turns  to  his  friend  and  remarks  :  "  I  have  five  chileren,  and  that  is  an 
investment  of  $200  for  each  of  them  in  our  nation's  safety  fundi"  His  friend, 
touched  with  the  same  emotion,  says  :  "  Put  me  down  for  a  thousand,"  and  amid 
other  cheers  he  replies  to  his  neighbor:  "I  have  no  children,  but  there  is  a  thous- 
and as  a  loan  to  posterity!*'  and  in  this  spirit  that  great  mass  meeting  felt  and 
spoke  and  acted.  We  have  heard  of  but  one  man  who,  the  next  day,  felt  dissatisfied 
with  his  subscription;  him  we  saw  j'^esterday  with  eager  countenance  anxiously 
seeking  the  committee  to  correct  the  amount  of  his  subscription.  We  saw  him  too 
as  he  made  his  way  to  their  books  and  as  he  seized  a  pen  and  with  a  dashing  hand 
wrote  down  a  thousand  dollars  where  before  had  stood  but  five  hundred,  saying  also 
to  the  committee :  ."Gentleman,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  make  \X,  five  thousand.'* 
That  was  the  venerable  and  patriotic  Doctor  Goodale.  .  .  .  The  sum  of  $500  had 
been  subscribed  for  him  in  his  absence  by  a  friend  the  evening  before.  .  .  .  We 
understand  that  fully  twentyfive  thousand  had  been  tendered  up  to  last  evening.* 

An  additional  war  meeting  was  held  in  Columbus  August  20.  Among  the 
speakers  of  the  occasion  were  Hon.  William  Allen  and  Hon.  H.  J.  Jewett.  The 
attendance  was  large. 

Activity  in  recuiting  having  relaxed  somewhat  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  earlier  part  of  August,  the  Franklin  County  Military  Committee  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

That  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  be  paid  each  recruit  for  the  volunteer  three 
years  service,  procured  in  this  county,  subsequent  to  July  1,  18t>2,  provided  no 
bounty  has  boon  received  ;  said  bounty  to  be  pai<l  on  the  certificate  of  the  surgeon 
of  the  regiment  to  wliich  the  recruit  or  recruits  are  assigned  ;  or  of  the  colonel  of 
the  regiment  provided  the  colonel  lias  tljc  eertiiicato  of  the  captain  of  the  com- 
pany to  which  the  recruit  or  recruits  are  attached;  such  cerlificatos  showing  in  all 
cases  that  said  recruits  have  been  enlisted  since  July  1,  18(52,  and  that  they  have 
been  examined,  accepted  and  sworn  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  three 
years  or  during  the  war. 
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By  this  and  other  means  taken  by  patriotic  citizens,  acting  through  their  com- 
mittees, the  full  quota  of  volunteers  assigned  to  Franklin  County  was  furnished 
without  resort  to  the  draft.  The  total  of  enlistments  in  the  county,  up  to  October 
19,  reached  3,476,  of  which  1,431  had  been  furnished  by  the  City  of  Columbus.  In 
anticipation  of  the  draft  which  the  county  so  praiseworthily  avoided,  Henry 
C.  Noble  was  appointed  a  district  provost  marshal,  and  C.  N.  Olds  was  named  as  a 
commissioner  for  the  city  and  county  to  hear  excuses  and  determine  as  to  exemp- 
tions from  military  service.  The  draft  finally  took  place  in  the  State  at  large  on 
October  1  ;  the  whole  number  of  recruits  obtained  by  it  was  12,251. 

The  autumn  of  1862  was  distinguished  by  groat  events  in  the  theatre  of  war, 

and  much  anxiety  and  excitement  throughout  the  North.     Particulars  of  the  great 

battles  of  August  28,  29  and  30,  between  the  armies  of  Generals  Pope  and  Lee  in 

Virginia,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Pope's  forces  within  the  defenses  of  Washington, 

began  to  reach  Columbus  September  2,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  apprehension. 

Just  a  fortnight  later  the  telegraph  brought  information  of  the  military  operations 

in  Maryland,  resulting  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Antietam.     As  to  the  manner  in 

which  the  favorable  account  of  the  opening  of  that  battle  at  South  Mountain  was 

received  we  have  the  following  record  : 

The  cheering  news  yesterday  morning  [September  IG]  Hont  a  glad  thrill  of  joy 
^nd  feeling  of  victory  through  the  blood  of  our  citizens  during  the  entire  day. 
The  deadly  roar  of  cannon  had  hardly  died  away  over  the  victorious  plains  of 
>&iiddletown  before  our  city  trembled  with  the  concussion  of  a  full  national  salute. 
^Sdajor  Bliss  brought  out  one  of  the  ^new  rifled  sixpounders  on  the  eastern  capitol 
lawn,  the  report  of  which  soon  brought  the  rejoicing  citizens  together  from  every 
quarter.  The  shouts  and  huzzas  for  McClellan  and  victory  formed  an  appropriate 
cihorus  for  the  deafening  notes  of  the  cannon.^ 

During  the  first  five  days  of  September  an  advance  of  Kirby  Smith's  Con- 
federate army  northward  through  Kentucky  with  evident  intent  to  attack  Cincin- 
nati, which  had  been  left  in  a  defenseless  state,  caused  a  tremendous  sensation 
throughout  Ohio.  At  the  call  of  the  Governor,  minutemen,  uniquely  named 
Squirrel  Hunters,  rushed  instantly  to  the  defense  of  the  imperilled  metropolis,  and 
"by  their  promptness  and  vim  quickly  thwarted  the  enemy's  scheme  of  invasion. 
The  Ohio  State  Journal  of  September  6  thus  referred  to  this  outpouring: 

The  oldest  inhabitant  on  the  face  of  this  wide  planet,  not  even  excepting  the 
Wandering  Jew,  has  ever  seen  anything  like  the  present  pouring  forth  of  brave 
and  patriotic  men  for  the  defense  of  their  homes.  .  .  .  The  word  went  forth  that 
Ohio  was  menaced,  that  her  Queen  City  was  threatened ;  and  immediately  from 
farm  and  forge,  from  shop  and  study,  from  oflSce  and  factory,  there  came  forth  a 
swarm  that  no  man  could  number  and  no  rebel  army  withstand.  They  came  with 
their  own  tried  and  trusty  guns.  They  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  their  going, 
but  went  at  once.  They  clutched  the  rifle  that  hung  upon  the  buckhorns  in  the 
kitchen;  they  snatched  up  the  venerable  musket  that  had  long  stood  neglected  in 
the  corner,  they  seized  the  doublebarreled  shotgun  with  which  they  sported  for 
smali  game,  all  bringing  their  own  ammunition,  and  poured  out  en  masse  upon 
the  railroad  lines,  along  which  every  station  was  crowded  with  eager  patriots 
begging  to  be  carried  wrward  towards  the  rebel  invaders.  Yesterday  morning, 
firom  Columbus  north  along  the  Cleveland  road,  more  than  a  thousand  men  were 
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fouiui  awaiting  the  arrival  of  traiiiR  to  carry  them  on  towards  Kentucky.  .  .  . 
Hilt  tho  trains  could  not  receive  them.  They  were  already  crowde<l  with  other 
Huch  and  no  more  conid  be  taken.  Ah  they  passed  our  depot  the  air  was  rent 
with  huzzas  and  spiritstirring  songs  that  went  up  from  a  thousand  loyal  hearts. 

The  year  closed  with  the  battle  at  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  and  that  at 
Stone  River,  December  31.  The  first,  a  blundering,  wholesale,  useless  slaughter 
of  hrave  men  and  a  climax  of  military  incomptency  and  disaster,  marked  the  vcrj' 
midnight  of  the  war  and  produced  general  sa<lnc8s  and  dejection.  Of  the  impres- 
sions it  produced  in  Columbus  we  have  this  account  : 

Yesterdaj'  [December  14"|  might  be  termed  a  Sabbath  of  solicitu<le  in  the  city. 
On  the  way  to  church  in  the  morning  the  people  wore  startled  bj'  running  news- 
boys crying  Journa!  Krfnt^  "  bloodiont  battle  of  the  war,"  "  Fredericksburg  in 
flames,"  etc.  All  day  excited  groups  were  gathered  on  the  corners  and  at  the 
public  houses,  discussing  the  events  of  the  previous  day  and  conjecturing  of  the 
probable  carnage  of  every  hour.  Newspaper  men  and  telegraph  operators  were 
hailed  from  every  quarter  bv  anxious  inquiry,  "anything  more  from  the  Rappa- 
hannock?" "What  about  Burnside?"  "  How  is  the  battle  by  this  time?"  .  .  . 
At  evening  our  oflice  was  crowded  with  people  nervous  for  news  and  who  seemed 
loth  to  hear  that  nothing  w^ould  come  over  the  wires  until  10  P.  m.  To  all  we 
come  this  morning  with  our  bloody  ottering.^ 

After  this  horrible  human  hecatomb  had  closed,  at  least  for  Virginia,  the 
year's  dismal  record,  the  humor  and  the  yearning  of  the  American  people  were 
aptly  expressed  in  the  contemporary  lines  of  Kdmund  Clarence  Stedman  : 

Back  from  the  trebly  crimson  field 

Terrible  words  are  thunder  tost, 
Full  of  wrath  that  will  not  yield, 

Full  of  revenge  for  battles  lost  I 
Hark  to  the  echo  as  it  crost 

The  capital,  making  faces  wan  : 
"  End  this  murderous  holocaust ; 

Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  Man ! 

**  Give  U8  a  man  of  God^s  own  mould, 

Bom  to  marshal  his  fellowmen  ; 
One  whose  fame  is  not  bought  and  sold 

At  the  stroke  of  a  politician's  pen  ; 
Give  US  the  man,  of  thousands  ten, 

Fit  to  do  as  well  ae  to  plan ; 
Give  us  a  rallying  cry,  and  then, 

Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  Man  ! 

**  Hearts  are  sorrowing  in  the  North 

While  the  sister  rivers  seek  the  main, 
Run  with  our  lifeblood  flowing  forth — 

Who  shall  gather  it  up  again  ? 
Though  we  inarcli  to  the  battle  plain 

Firmly  as  when  the  strife  began, 
Shall  our  offering  be  in  vain? 

Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  Man  ! 
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"Is  there  never,  in  all  the  land, 

One  on  whose  might  the  cause  may  lean  ? 
Are  all  the  common  men  so  grand, 

And  all  the  titled  ones  so  mean  ? 
What  if  your  failure  may  have  been 

In  trying  to  make  good  bread  of  bran, 
Of  worthless  metal  a  weapon  keen  ? 

Abraham  Lincoln  find  us  a  Man  ! 

"  O,  we'll  follow  him  to  the  death, 

Where  the  foeman's  fiercest  columns  are ! 
O,  we  will  use  our  latest  breath 

Cheering  for  every  sacred  star! 
His  to  marshal  us  nigh  and  far. 

Ours  to  battle  as  patriots  can 
When  a  Hero  leads  the  Holy  War ! 

Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  Man  !" 

The  man  so  longed  for  was  destined  to  bo  found — but  not  yot ! 

The  militar}^  movements  to  and  from  Ohio's  capital  during  the  yoar  may  be 
briefly  recorded. 

The  Twentyninth  Ohio  Infantry,  organized  in  Ashtabula  County,  in  1861, 
moved  to  Camp  Chase  in  December  of  that  yoar,  and  in  the  following  January  to 
Cumberland,  Maryland.  The  Sixtyseventh  quitted  Camp  Chase  for  Eomney, 
Virginia,  January  20.  The  Sixtysixth,  from  Urbana,  passdd  Columbus  for  the 
same  destination  Janaary  17.  On  January  25  the  Eightysccond,  from  Kenton, 
passed  Columbus  going  eastward,  bound  for  Graflon,  Virginia.  The  Seventy- 
second,  from  Fremont,  arrived  at  Camp  Chase  January  24,  and  in  February  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Sherman,  in  Kentucky.  The  Sixtyeighth,  organized 
in  Henry  County,  moved  in  January  to  Camp  Cliaso,  and  thence  set  out  for  Fort 
Donelson,  Tennessee,  February  7.  The  Fortysixth  moved  from  Camp  Lyon,  near 
Worthington,  to  Camp  Chase,  February  11,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  month 
set  out  for  Kentucky.  Three  companies  of  the  Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry 
quitted  Camp  Thomas  for  the  same  destination  February  17  ;  on  May  31  five  more 
companies  of  this  regiment  and  one  of  the  Sixteenth  Regulars  sot  out  for  Corinth. 
On  February  24  the  Seventyfourth  arrived  at  Camp  Chase  from  Xenia ;  on  April 
20  it  was  ordered  to  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  Sixty  ninth  set  out  for  the  same 
destination  April  19;  it  had  arrived  at  Camp  Chase  from  Hamilton  February-  19. 
The  Fiflyseventh,  which  arrived  at  Camp  Chase  from  Findlay,  January  22,  set 
out  for  Kentucky  February  18.  The  Fiflyeighth,  a  German  regiment  organized 
at  Camp  Chase,  embarked  from  Columbus  for  Tennessee  February  10.  Part  of 
the  Fiftysocoud  arrived  at  Camp  Chase  April  21.  The  Sixtyfirst,  organized  at 
Camp  Chase  April  23,' left  for  Western  Virginia  May  27.  The  Eightyfourth  left 
Camp  Chase  June  11  for  Washington.  The  Eightysixth,  organized  at  Camp 
Chase  June  11,  left  for  Clarksburg,  Western  Virginia,  June  17.  The  Eighty 
seventh  was  ordered  from  Camp  Chase  to  Baltimore  June  12.  The  Ninetyfifth 
was  mustered  in  at  Camp  Chase  August  19,  and  on  the  next  day  was  ordered  to 
Lexington,   Kentucky.     The   Fortyfifth,  organized  at  the  same  camp  in  August, 
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(iepartod  on  tho  twentieth  of  that  month  for  Cincinnati  and  the  South.  Thirty 
(leHorters  were  forwarded  to  their  regimentH  Soptonibor  4.  A  diHpatch  sent  from 
(Jiiieinnati  by  Governor  Tod  September  3  ntated  that  Colonel  McMillen  was  on  \\\» 
way  home  with  GOO  men  of  this  reij^iment  who  had  been  captured  and  paroled, 
an(i  that  the  remainder  were  killed,  wounded  or  missing.  A  large  detachment  of 
the  regiment  arrived  September  (J.  Among  thousands  of  troops  which  pamed 
<^)Iumbus  September  5,  bound  for  the  front,  was  the  Twentysecond  Michigan 
Infantry.  The  Eightysixth  Ohio  returned  iVom  Clarksburg  September  18,  and 
went  to  Delaware  to  be  mustered  out.  The  Eightyfourth  arrived  for  niUHterout 
September  17.  It  was  ordered  to  Camp  Delaware,  as  was  also  the  Eightysovcnth, 
which  arrived  September  28.  The  One  Hundred  Seventh,  a  (ierman  regiment 
organized  at  Cleveland,  passed  through  to  <.*amp  Delaware  October  3.  Five  com- 
panies of  the  One  Hundred  Fifteenth  arrived  at  Camp  Chase  for  guard  duty  Octo- 
ber 10.  Tho  One  Hundred  Tenth,  from  Camp  Piqua,  passed  through  to  Zanes- 
ville  October  19.  The  One  Hundred  Twelfth  let\  Columbus  for  camp  at  Mansfield 
October  23.  Tho  One  Hundred  Thirteenth,  from  Camp  Zanesville,  passed  through 
to  Camp  Dennison  December  15.  The  rendezvous  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  Cavalry  was 
changed  from  Camp  Zanesville  to  Camp  Chase  October  28.  The  One  Hundred 
Seventh,  from  Camp  Delaware,  ])as8ed  eastward  tor  Washington  October  30. 

The  first  installment  of  Confederates  captured  at  Fort  Donelson  arrived  at 
Camp  Chase,  February  20.  Among  them  is  said  to  have  been  a  former  member 
of  the  City  Council  named  T.  V.  Hyde.  These  prisoners  were  under  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Stewart,  of  the  Eighth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  w^ere  all  officers, 
ninetyfive  in  number.  Another  installment  of  104,  also  officers,  was  brought  by 
Captain  Fessenden's  Company  of  United  States  Infantry,  February  27.  On 
March  first  720  arrived,  increasing  the  number  in  Camp  Chase  to  1,200.  These, 
too,  w^ere  in  larger  partoflScers,  and  all  from  F'ort  Donelson.  Their  uniforms  were 
described  as  being  of  all  styles  and  colors.  A  Mr.  Trigg,  appointed  by  Andrew 
Johnson,  Military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  to  visit  tho  captive  Confederates  in 
Camp  Chase,  performed  his  mission  March  31.  On  April  S,  thirty  Confederate 
officers  were  sent  from  Columbus  to  Fort  Warren.  On  the  thirteenth  of  the  same 
month  a  special  train  brought  230  officers  ca|)tured  at  Island  Number  10.  They 
were  Alabamians,  Tennesseans  and  Mississipj)ians.  Since  they  had  been  in  the 
Confederate  service  —  about  Hvo  months  —  they  had  received  no  pay,  not  even 
"  shinplasters.''  A  lieutenant  of  the  Fortieth  Ohio  Infantry  brought  in  a  few 
officers  of  Humphrey  Marshall's  "  band  of  guerrillas  "  April  16.  During  the  week 
ended  April  18,  one  hundred  captives  were  received  at  Camp  Chase  and  190  were 
transferred  from  thence  to  Johnson's  Island.  Seventeen  prisoners  taken  at  Pitts- 
burgh Landing  arriving  about  the  same  time.  Complaint  was  made  of  local 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  towards  them.  The  freedom  given  to  the  paroled 
Confederates  in  the  city  was  also,  at  lliis  lime,  a  subject  of  severe  criticism.  Over 
two  hundred  were  transferred  to  Johnsons  isliind  during  the  last  week  in  April. 
One  hundred  and  seven  captives  sent  by  General  O.  M.  Mitchell  from  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  arrived  at  Camp  Chase  May  1.  Ou  May  4,  thirtyfour  arrived  from  the 
Kanawha  Valley,  and  on  May  9,  several  alleged  "  guerrillas  "  were  received  from 
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been,  it  was  stated,  about  five  thousand  of  these  prisoners  in  the  eamp  at  this  time, 
although  the  actual  number  was  only  about  three  thousand.  The  remainder  were 
miscellaneously  scattered  over  the  country.  On  September  19  General  Lewis  Wal- 
lace and  staff  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  these  men  into  a  corps,  pre- 
sumably for  service  against  the  Indians.  General  Wallace's  headquarters  were 
established  on  State  Street.  Uc  soon  reduced  to  order  the  chaotic  condition  in 
which  he  found  the  paroled  men,  and  by  September  30  had  oflScered  three  reg- 
iments of  them  which  he  assigned  to  a  camp  of  their  own  northwest  of  Camp 
Thomas.  To  this  rendezvous,  under  the  command  of  General  James  Cooper,  was 
given  the  name  of  Camp  Lew  Wallace. 

An  additional  bodj'  of  117  paroled  men  arrived  from  Munfordsville,  Ken- 
tucky, September  25.  Among  the  captured  at  Munfordsville  was  a  company  of 
the  Eighteenth  liegulars,  which  returned  about  this  time  to  Camp  Thomas. 
One  hundred  paroled  men  of  the  Seventyfirst  Ohio  arrived  September  29.  The 
last  of  the  paroled  prisoners  at  Camp  Chase  were  transferred  to  Camp  Wallace 
October  13.  A  few  days  after  this  Hon.  Peter  Hitchcock,  who  was  commissioner 
of  political  prisoners  at  Camp  Chase,  resigned  the  position,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Hon.  Samuel  Galloway.  General  Lew  Wallace  was  ordered  to  Tennessee  from 
his  post  at  Columbus  October  31.  Incidental  to  an  arrest  in  the  city  of  a  large 
number  of  deserters  from  the  paroled  regiments  during  this  month  complaint  was 
made  that  the  deserters  were  hauled  to  the  guardhouse  in  wagons,  while  their 
guards  were  obliged  to  trudge  along  on  foot.  The  following  incident  at  Camp 
Wallace  is  recorded  under  date  of  November  3 :  Some  men  of  the  Ninelj'fifth 
Ohio  having  refused  to  go  on  duty  they  were  arrested  and  put  in  the  guardhouse, 
whereupon  their  comrades  destroyed  the  guardhouse  and  released  the  captives. 
To  suppress  this  revolt  the  regulars  were  summoned  from  Camp  Thomas,  but 
before  their  arrival  the  mob  work  was  executed.*  A  court  martial  for  investiga. 
tion  and  punishment  of  this  disturbance  was  ordered  by  General  Wallace.  The 
Ohio  State  Journal  of  November  5  said :  "  Of  3,723  paroled  prisoners  in  camp 
here,  1,586  are  gone  —  have  deserted.''  On  November  4  General  Wallace  left 
Columbus  to  report  to  General  Grant  at  Corinth.  On  the  following  day  fifty 
paroled  men  from  regiments  serving  in  Kentucky  arrived.  They  were  in  a  verj' 
destitute  condition.  The  paroled  Union  soldiers  captured  at  Perry ville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  those  disgracefully  surrendered  at  Hartsvllle,  Tennessee,  arrived  at 
Camp  Wallace  about  the  middle  of  December.  On  the  sixteenth  of  that  month 
245  paroled  men  were  sent  from  the  camp  to  rejoin  their  regiments  in  the  South 
and  West.  Towards  the  end  of  December  Cam])  Wallace  was  discontinued,  and 
the  paroled  men  remaining  there  were  transferred  to  Camj)  Chase. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  command  at  Camp  Chase  devolved  upon 
Colonel  Granville  Moody,  of  the  Seventyfourth  Ohio.  From  the  same  regiment 
Major  Ballard  was  appointed  to  supervise  the  police  of  the  camp,  and  Lieutenant 
William  Armstrong  was  detailed  as  Post  Adjutant.  Sergeant- Major  Rogers,  of 
the  Seventysixth  Ohio,  was  appointed  Sergeant -Major  of  the  Post.  Colonel 
Moody  continued  \\\  coiiunand  until  June  25,  when  he  was  relieved  at  his  own 
request  and  went  to  the  field.     His  successor  was  Colonel  C.  W.  B.  Allison,  of  the 
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Eightyfifth,  who  was,  at  a  later  date,  succeeded  by  Major  Peter  Zinn,  of  the  sarae 

i-egimont.     On  December  2G  Major  Zinn  resigned  in  order  to  resume  his  duties  as 

SL  member  of  the  General  Assembly  from  Hamilton  County.     In  March  the  camp 

'^was  visited   in  behalf  of  the  Tennesse^e  prisoners  by   Doctor  Hoyt,  a  prominent 

]3hysician  of  Nashville,  who   was  duly  authorized  for  the  purpose  by  General 

JElalleck.     Doctor  Hoyt  was  permitted  to  be  the  custodian  of  about  250  letters 

f"rom  the  prisoners  to  their  families.     Early  in  April  Major  Jones,  an  officer  of  the 

XJnited   States  Army,  was  sent  out  to  investigate  certain  charges  as  to   malad- 

vninistration  at  the  camp  prison.     Major  Jones  is  reported  to  have  declared  that 

'fce  found  the  prison  in  as  good  condition,  in  all  respects,  as  any  of  its  kind  in  the 

Union.     Owing    to  the  extensive  arrivals    of   captives,  orders  for  enlargement 

of  the  prison  were  issued  in   February,  and  executed  during  that  month    and 

March.     The  enlargement  included  sixtyfour  huts,  each  to  accommodate  twenty 

men.  and  all  enclosed  by  a  close   board  fence   fourteen   feet  high.     The  entire 

enclosure  was  about  750  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide. 

A  unique  flagraising  took  place  at  the  camp  June  7.  The  pole  for  the  flag, 
elevated  in  two  sections,  rose  to  a  height  of  150  feet.  The  ceremony  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  Bishop  Bedell,  after  which  the  flag  was  drawn  up  by  Hon.  William 
Dcntiison  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Governor  Tod,  ex-Governor  Dcnnison, 
Colonel  Moody,  N.  A.  Gray  and  Samuel  Galloway.  Colonel  Moody,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  proposed  the  following,  which  was  ratified  with  enthusiastic  shouts  : 

**  In  the  name  of  God, 
And  Governor  Tod, 
WeUl  follow  our  flag  to  Dixie." 

All  furloughed  soldiers  being  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  the  camp,  large  num- 
bers of  them  began  to  arrive  early  in  July.  Their  ingathering  was  thus  chron- 
icled : 

After  the  arrival  of  nearly  every  train  numbers  of  the  poor  fellows  are  seen 
limping  upon  crutches  and  leaning  upon  canes  for  support,  passing  through  our 
streets.  Many  of  these  men,  and  more  especially  the  privates,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  borrow  money  to  come  here.  .  .  .  The  camp  is  four  miles  from  the  city, 
and  many  are  unable  to  walk  there,  and  there  is  no  provision  made  to  carry  them 
out. 

In  March  it  was  rumored  that  there  were  over  seventy  negro  slaves  in  Camp 
Chase,  brought  there  as  servants  to  Confederate  captives.  The  rumor  was  im- 
mediately investigated  by  a  special  committee  of  the  State  Senate,  and  was  in  part 
verified.  The  committee  found  in  the  prison  department  seventyfour  negroes, 
about  fifty  of  whom  ^were  slaves,  the  remainder  free.  They  had  accomj)anied  the 
Confederate  officers  brought  from  Fort  Donelson.  The  committee  concluded  its 
report  by  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  severely  condemning  their 
detention  in  the  prison.  Of  an  alarm  in  the  camp  we  have  the  following 
account  under  date  of   April  9: 
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A  scene  occurred  at  Camp  Chase  at  an  early  hoar  Sanday  morning.  ...  A 
sentinel  on  guard  at  one  of  the  prisons  discovered  what  he  thought  to  be  a  rebel 
attempting  to  make  his  encape  and  fired.  The  alarm  spread  to  other  sentinoU 
who  also  fired.  This  aroused  the  camp^the  long  roll  was  oeaten  and  soon  the  air 
resounded  wilh  the  calls  of  the  orderlies  la'*  fall  in,''  and  the  men  responded  with 
commendable  alacrit3\  .  .  .  They  presented  a  rather  ludicrous  appearance  aa  they 
crawled  out  in  every  conceivable  condition,  some  with  coats  on  and  some  with 
them  off;  here  one  with  one  boot  on,  and  there  one  without.  They  certainly  beat 
anything  Falstaff  or  Humphrey  Marshall  ever  headed.  .  .  .  The  alarm,  however, 
was  soon  over  and  no  *'  Southern  gentleman  ''  was  found  outside  of  the  prison.  It 
was  found  also  that  the  sentinel,  like  Pat  Flannigan,  did  not  know  what  end  of  the 
gun  to  shoot  with,  as  the  ball  passed  through  the  quarters  of  the  Sixtyninth  in 
close  proximity  to  the  occupants  of  some  of  the  banks. 

The  camp  was  relieved  of  about  eleven  hundred  prisoners  sent  South  for  ex- 
change on  August  2G.  Their  destination  was  Vicksburg.  In  November  there 
were  unoccupied  tent8  and  '*  shanties"  enough  in  the  camp  to  accommodate  thro<s 
thousand  men. 

Among  those  who  died  on  the  field  of  honor,  whose  bodies  were  brought 
home  during  the  year  was  M.  J.  Gibbons,  of  Captain  Lilley*s  company  of  the 
Fortysixth,  who  was  killed  at  Pittsburgh  Landing.  His  remains  arrived  May 
17.  The  body  of  Lieutenant  Joseph  A.  Stewart,  also  of  the  Fortysixth,  who 
died  of  an  accidental  patrol  shot  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  was 
buried  at  Columbus  May  25.  Adjutant  C.  G.  Heyl,  of  the  Ninetyfiflh  was 
buried  from  Trinity  Church  October  20.  The  remains  of  Colonel  Julius  P.  Gar- 
esche,  killed  at  Stone  River  while  serving  on  the  staff  of  General  Bosecrans,  passed 
Columbus  for  Washington  January  14,  1863. 

For  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  National  Society  at  Washing- 
ton, the  year  was  a  very  busy  and  useful  one.  Its  annual  report,  published  in 
November,  contained  the  following  passages: 

The  cuttingroom  has  been  open  every  day  during  the  year,  and  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  cut  and  supervise  have  been  present  to  give  out  work  and  receive 
donations.  Wednesday  of  each  week  was  set  apart  for  a  general  meeting  in  the 
main  room,  to  which  ladies  of  all  denominations  were  invited,  and  where  with 
sewing  machines  and  concerted  action,  much  has  been  accomplished  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Society  kept  before  the  public.  This  has  been  a  very  pleasant  feature 
of  the  Society,  and  in  all  times  of  particular  need  the  room  has  been  filled  with 
cheerful  workers.  .  .  .  The  different  committees,  which  were  systematically 
organized  here,  harmoniously  worked  together.  An  Executive  Committee  of 
competent  ladies  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  general  interests  of  the  So- 
ciety; the  different  subcommittees  for  purchasing  goods,  devising  ways  and 
means,  cutting,  packing  and  hospital  visiting,  performing  a  part  and  acting 
through  the  Executive  Coinniitteo,  to  which  all  results  are  reported  the  third 
Thursday  of  each  month,  at  the  regular  business  meeting  of  the  Society. 

We  are  glad  to  say  we  have  never  had  a  call  upon  our  stores  without  being 
able,  if  not  entirely  to  till  the  order,  to  do  much  towards  it;  or  called  upon  our 
citizens,  no  matter  how  repeatedly,  without  a  liberal  response  both  in  money  and 
in  donations,  and  although  the  work  Immediately  connected  with  the  Society  has 
been  done  hy  a  few,  there  is  scarcely  a  household,  however  humble,  that  has 
not  sent  its  offering  or  shown  in  some  way  their  sym])athy  and  cooperation. 
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boon  porforming  guard  duty  at  Camp  Cha80  wero  dinchargod  from  that  sorvico 
Juno  3. 

In  early  September  quite  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  habitually  met  for 
evening  military  drill  on  the  Ea«t  Terrace  of  the  Capitol.  Apropos  to  this, 
Messrs.  A.  B.  Buttles,  William  A.  Piatt,  A.  W.  Ayres,  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  William  G. 
Deshler,  A.  S.  Glenn  and  Isaac  Aston  wero  named  as  a  committee  to  secure  rooms 
suitable  for  the  daily  military  instruction  and  exorcise  of  "all  persons  who  might 
see  fit  to  attend.*' 

By  a  War  Department  order  of  June  6,  Captain  Albert  B.  Dod,  of  the  Fifteenth 
United  States  Infantry,  then  a  mustering  officer  at  ColumbuM,  was  appointed  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  city  and  vicinity  and  proceeded  to  organize  a  Provost 
Guard  for  the  ca])ital,  the  strength  of  which,  as  reported  in  September,  was  110 
men.  Occasional  complaints  were  made  of  the  conduct  of  indiscreet  members  of 
this  Guard,  but  on  the  whole  its  services  were  undoubtedly  necessary  and  useful. 
Among  the  duties  required  of  it  was  that  of  compelling  men  in  uniforms  who  wore 
strolling  in  the  streets  to  show  their  j)a8Kes  and  furloughs.  Another  service  is 
thus  recorded  under  date  of  November  1  :  "  The  Provost  Guard  is  clearing  the 
streets  of  drunken  and  disorderly  soldiers.  There  seems  to  be  a  constant  supply 
of  straggling  soldiers  who  live  on  the  bread  and  water  of  the  guardhouse  and  the 
bad  whiskey  of  our  doggeries  alternately.'*'"  It  was  certainly  a  goo<i  thing  to  have 
they  city  cleared  of  such,  and  if  the  army  could  also  have  been  cleared  of  them 
the  public  service  would  not  thereby  have  suffered. 

In  February,  a  large  quantity  of  shells  and  roundshot,  cast  at  Cincinnati,  was 
received  at  the  State  Arsenal.  These  missiles  were  intended  to  bo  prepared  for 
use  at  the  State  Laboratory,  of  which  we  have  the  following  account:" 

No.  1,  West  Gay  Street,  is  an  interesting  room.  The  Laboratory  for  the 
manufacture  of  cartridges  is  located  there.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the 
room  is  one  hundred.  Except  the  foreman,  Mr.  Howard,  and  his  assistant,  the 
employes  are  all  females.  The  average  daily  product  of  the  establishment  in  con- 
nection with  the  powderfiUing  branch  over  the  river  is  100,000  cartridges.  A  day's 
work  for  one  of  the  hands  is  established  at  900  rounds.  This,  however,  is  often 
exceeded,  some  of  the  girls  nuiking  the  astonishing  number  of  2,000  in  a  single 
day.     For  overwork  they  receive  stipulated  wages. 

The  preparation  of  the  cartridge  is  simple,  though  somewhat  interesting.  The 
balls  are  8hi))ped  from  Cincinnati  in  boxes  of  sawdust.  Thoy  are  turned  out  into 
a  coarse  sieve  and  separated  for  use.  Several  little  girls  at  the  huge  heap  are 
emj>loyed  in  "setting  "  them.  This  consist**  in  placing  side  by  side  a  given  num- 
ber—  about  three  dozen  —  on  an  iron  plate  something  like  a  candlestick.  This 
plate  is  then  dipped  into  a  vessel  of  melted  tallow  for  the  pur})Ose  of  lubricating. 
These  ])lates,  when  the  tallow  cools,  are  placed  on  long  tables  at  which  the  regular 
hands  worked.  A  ball  [bullet]  is  placed  agairjst  tlio  end  of  a  round  stick  or  rule 
just  equal  lo  it  in  diameter.  It  is  held  there  with  the  left  hand  while  with  the  right 
the  paj)er  wrappei's  are  rolled  around  the  ball  and  a  portion  of  the  rule.  Next 
the  stick  is  removed,  the  paper  that  surrounded  it  is  <loubied  down  and  tied  with  a 
cord  twice  around.  This  ib  the  difficult  part  of  the  work  to  do  and  with  speed. 
Thus  "  bagged,  '  and  with  one  end  oj)en,  the  ])aj)eis  me  set  in  boxes  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  next  room  for  the  chari^e  of  |>owder.  The  powder  is  i*apidly  fille<i  into  them 
Iroin  cliargi's  or  measures.  This  done,  a  little  folding  of  the  outer  bag  completes 
the  work  save  the  j>acking  in  boxes  for  shiinnent. 
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The  average  number  of  persons  daily  employed  by  the  Laboratory  during  the 
year   was    15t> ;   its   total  product  for  the  twelve  months  eonsistod  of  16,757,500 
oartridp^es  for  small  arms  and  12,077  for  artillery.     On  one  of  the  Sundays  in  Ma}' 
9gk  requisition   was  ma<le   on    Quartermaster-General   Wright   for   900,000   musket 
c^artridges  for  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  before  the  daj'  had  expired  they  were  on 
t:hcir  way  to  iheir  destination.     A  eallfor  a  million   rounds  more  for  the  same 
destination  was  received  next  day  (Monday),  and  by  nine  o'clock  the  same  even- 
ing the   entire  consignment    was  loaded  for   shipment.     These  two  orders   filled 
'fifteen   Ireigh tears.      Ten    thousand    Enfield    rifles  for   the    new    regiments  were 
Teeeivt'd  in  June.     A  full  battery  of  sixpounder  brass  field  pieces  was  forwarded  by 
<jenoral  Wright  to  General  Cox  in  June.     A  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ordnance 
»*lore.s    for  infantry  and    cavalry  was   shipped    to   Cincinnati   in    July.     Further 
extensive  shipments  of  like  character  were  made  in  August,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
which    10,000   Austrian    rifles    were  received  for   temporary   use   in    the   camps. 
J.  M.  Connell  and  William  Haydeu  are  spoken  of  in  this  month  as  having  made 
some    improvement  in    their  new   shell."     A  trial  of  this  shell,  in  the    presence 
of  man}'  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  a  point  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  is  men- 
tioned in  December.    On  November  1  Bigelow  Chapel,  on  Friend  Street,  was  rented 
b}'  General  Wright  for  use  as  an  armory. 

About  the  eighteenth  of  March  a  letter  was  received  in  Columbus,  from  Hon. 
S.  S.  Cox,  then  representing  the  Twelfth  District  in  Congress,  referring  to  a  bill 
which  had  been  introduced  in  that  body  appropriating  half  million  dollars  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Armory  and  Arsenal  at  the  capital  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Cox 
suggested  that  the  people  of  Columbus  show  their  interest  in  this  matter  by  a 
"demonstration,"  and  accordingly  a  public  meeting  was  held  March  28.  This 
meeting  choose  Samuel  Galloway  as  chairman,  named  A.  B.  Buttles  as  secretary, 
aud  selected  a  committee  on  resolutions,  a  committee  of  ten  to  collect  and  an  expense 
fund,  and  an  executive  committee  of  five  persons,  namely  :  William  Dennison, 
J.  R.  Swan,  B.  F.  Martin,  W.  E.  Ide,  and  Matthias  Martin.  The  following  persons 
were  named  as  delegates  to  go  to  Washington  to  push  the  interests  of  Columbus: 
William  B.  Hubbard,  Samuel  Galloway,  William  G.  Deshler,  William  Denni- 
son, Walstein  Failing,  John  S.  Hall,  J.  H.  Geiger,  and  Peter  Ambos.  This 
delegation  was  reinforced  by  A.  B.  Buttles,  Horace  Wilson,  Luther  Donaldson, 
and  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  representing  the  City  Council.  The  bill  to  which  Mr.  Cox 
had  called  attention  had  been  introduced  by  Representative  Baker,  of  New  York, 
and  was  intended  to  provide  for  the  location  of  several  armories  and  arsenals,  one 
of  them  at  Columbus.  On  arriving  in  Washington  the  Columbus  delegates  found 
that  this  bill  had  no  ])articular  support,  whereupon  they  went  before  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  on  the  location  of  armories  and  arsenals,  un<l  presented  to  that 
committee  the  claims  of  their  city.  As  a  result  of  this  effort  Senator  Grimes, 
of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  committee,  introduced  a  bill  which  passed  both  houses, 
providing  for  the  location  of  sevenil  arsenals,  one  of  them  at  Columbus.'*  (ieneral 
C.  P.  Buckingham  was  charged  with  the  selection  of  sites  for  these  arsenals,  and 
ou  October  9  invited  offers  of  grounds  for  the  one  assigned  to  the  caj»ital  of  Ohio. 
This  resulted  in  the  tender  and  acceptance  of  a  tract  of  about  eighty  acres  belong- 
to  Robert  Neil.     Announcement  of  this  was  made  December  5. 
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NOTES. 

1.  Letter  to  the  Ohio  StaU  Journal  of  April  21,  1862. 

2.  Ohio  StaU  Journal,  July  16,  1862. 

3.  Ohio  StaU  Journal,  September  17,  18(>2. 

4.  Ohio  StaU  Journal,  December  15,  1862. 

5.  Son  of  John  W.  ForDey,  the  famous  Philadelphia  editor. 

6.  Ohio  State  Journal,  November  3,  1862. 

7.  Ohio  StaU  Journal,  July  3. 
H.  Ohio  StaU  Journal 

9.    The  following  correspondence  illustrates  the  Society's  work : 

"  Post  Hospital,  June  23, 1862. 
**  Mils.  Ide:    I  have  asked  Captain  Kerr,  our  Post  Quartermaster,  to  purchase  for  hos- 
pital use  material  sufficient  to  make  150  sheets  and  50  towels.     Will  the  ladies  of  the  Aid 
Society  be  so  kind  as  to  put  the  said  material  into  shape  for  use  ? 

'*  Yours  truly, 

"  L.  C.  Brown, 
**  [Post  Surffeon  at  Camp  Chate], 
*'  We  hope  the  ladies  will  respond  willingly  to  this  call  and  manifest  the  right  spirit  by 
punctual  attendance  at  the  rooms   today   (Wednesday).    Sewing   machines    are    already 
engaged,  and  will  be  on  hand  at  an  early  hour. 

•*  By  order  of  the  President, 

**  Mrs.  \\\  E.  Ide. 
"  Miss  Sullivant,  Secretai-y. 

**  Columbus,  June  23,  1862. 
"  Mrs.  W.  E.  Ide,  Madam:  It  is  my  duty  again,  through  you,  to  thank  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society  for  their  very  liberal  donation  of  this  date,  consisting  of  twentynine  boxes  of  hos- 
pital supplies.  These  were  sent  this  morning  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  where  they  are  greatly 
needed,  the  hospital  at  that  point  since  the  late  battle  being  very  full.  To  the  patriotic 
ladies  of  Columbus  I  convey  the  gratitude  of  the  suflering. 

"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"GEORCiK  B.  Wright, 
"  i^uartermasttr-General  of  Ohio,** 

10.  Ohio  Stale  Journal, 

11.  Ohio  StaU  Journal,  November  24. 

12.  The  bill  thus  provided  : 

1.  That  there  shall  be  and  hereby  is  established  a  national  arsenal  at  Columbus  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  at  Indianapolis  in  the  iState  of  Indiana,  and  at  Uock  Island  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  for  the  deposit  and  repair  of  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war. 

2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act  into  effect  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  ejich  arsenal  named  in  the  preceding  section  is  hereby  appropriated. 

In  this  form  the  bill  reached  and  was  passed  by  the  House  July  s. 
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III.     IN  WARTIME-1863. 

The  battle  of  Stono  River  was  the  first  important  military  event  of  this  year. 
Begun  December  31  it  closed  with  Bragg's  retreat  during  the  night  of  January  3. 
In  this  obstinate  struggle  1,730  men  were  killed  and  7,802  were  wounded.  Many 
of  the  Ohio  regiments  were  engaged  and  shared  largely  in  the  losses.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  wounded  and  sick  on  the  field,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  mid- 
winter, appealed  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  the  people  and  made  renewed  claims 
upon  the  work  of  the  aid  societies  of  the  State.  Governor  Tod  immediately  sent 
thirty  nurses  and  surgeons  to  the  battlefield,  from  which  Mr.  V.  C.  Sessions,  who 
again  represented  Columbus  in  this  good  work,  wrote  on  January  12: 

We  have  about  2,000  wounded  here  and  in  the  vicinity,  and  all  are  well  cared 
for ;  a  better  supply  of  hospital  stores  and  medical  supplies  than  there  were  either 
at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh  or  Antiotam.     The  Government  supplies  were  good,  and 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  J.  S.  New- 
berry, Western  Secretary  at  Louisville,  had  forwarded  sixty  or  seventy  tons  of  all 
kinds  of  clothing,  dried  and  canned  fruit,  concentrated  beef,  and  chickens,  etc , 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and  wounded.     Doctor  Reid,  their  inspector, 
with  his  assistants,  was  busy  night  and   day,  distributing  articles  to  the  surgeons 
and  hospitals,  arranging  and  systematizing  the  operations,  removing  our  wounded 
from  rebel  hospitals,  etc.,  etc.     Eight  wagonloads  of  supplies  were  sent  on  Monday 
and  seven  on  Wednesday  from  Nashville,  and   a  large  amount  distributed  among 
our  4,000  wounded  in  Nashville.     It  was  an  exceedingly  gratifying  sight  to  see  the 
boxes  of  sanitary  goods  at  the  different  hospitals  with  theimprintof  "Soldier's  Aid 
Society,  Cleveland  ;  "  boxes  marked  with    contents  "  From  Soldier's  Aid  Society, 
Columbus."     Our  soldiers  think,  as  one  said,  they  come  from  "  God's  country." 
I  told  one  of  our  men  at  the  first  hospital   we  stopped  at  that  Governor  Tod  had 
sent  the  Surgeon  General  and  others  to  look  after  them  and  send  them  to  Ohio,  if 
permitted.     One  replied,  ."  God  bless  the  Governor,  and  the  man  that  uttered  that 
sentence." 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  sick  and  wounded  brought 
to  Columbus,  Governor  Tod  rented  the  Ladies'  Seminary  building  then  known  as 
the  Esther  Institute,  on  East  Broad  Street,  for  hospital  purposes.'  The  building 
was  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of  350  patients.  The  building  was  also  used 
as  a  place  of  confinement  for  female  prisoners  of  war.  Of  its  arrangement 
and  use  for  this  purpose  we  have  the  following  account  under  date  of 
April  24 : " 
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(loncral  MaHon  [eoniman<ling  at  ('Olumbus]  has  under  Iiih  control  the  femaio 
rebel  prisonors  at  thi8  poHt  and  the  arrangement  of  the  new  hospital.  The  upper 
fitory  of  the  reaidence  in  front  of  the  Ileyl  Seminary  [commonly  socalled  from  the 
name  of  it H  Principal,  LewiH  Hey IJ  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  females,  of  whom 
there  are  now  five  in  number :  Mrs.  Samueln.  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  two 
daughterH  ;  Miss  Booker  and  Miss  Battles.  The  two  latter  occupy  a  separate  room 
furnished  with  two  single  beds,  chairs,  &c.  They  are  permitted  to  write  letters, 
subject  to  inspection,  to  their  friends,  read  papers  and  books,  walk  in  the  open  air 
under  guard,  and  enjoy  more  than  the  ordinary  comforts  of  prison  life  Those 
3'oung  belles  persist  that  the  scmthern  army  contains  braver  bo3's  than  the  north- 
ern, and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  long  imprisonment,  for,  say  they,  Morgan 
will  be  in  Columbus  before  two  years.  They  are  directl}'  under  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Powers,  who,  though  firm  in  her  government,  exercises  every  possible  kindness  to 
them.  The  hospital  into  which  the  main  building  is  being  converted  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Major  Stanton.  New  bedsteds  (iron)  and  bods  are  furnished.  A 
patrol  of  soldiers  guard  the  premises  night  and  day  in  consequence  of  the  location 
of  the  ))rison.     It  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  a  few  days. 

Medary's  Crisis  newspaper  was  mobbed  by  soldiers  March  5.  An  account  of 
this  affair  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  The  Press.  General  Irvin  McDowell, 
accom])anied  by  Mrs.  McDowell  and  staff  officers,  was  entertained  during  the 
evening  of  March  11  at  the  residence  of  Governor  Dennison.  The  company  was 
large  and  included  numerous  prominent  persons.  On  March  81  the  death  of 
General  James  Cooper,  who  had  been  in  command  at  Columbus,  w^as  announced. 
He  was  a  prominent  Pennsylvania  politician,  and  had  studied  law  with  Thaddeus 
Stevens  at  Gettysburg. 

On  March  30,  while  General  Burnside*8  Array  Corps  was  passing  west,  by 
rail,  through  Columbus,  some  of  the  men,  occupying  three  long  trains  which  halted 
briefly  at  the  station,  quitted  the  cars  and  undertook  to  pass  up  town,  but  were 
turned  back  by  the  local  provost  guard  which  had  been  stationed  there  to  prevent 
straggling.  Enraged  by  this,  and  being,  it  is  said,  somewhat  intoxicated,  the. men 
who  were  repelled  assailed  the  guard,  first  with  verbal  abuse  but  finally  with 
sticks  and  stones.  The  guard  was  reinforced  and  had  the  advantage  of  being 
armed  while  the  soldiers  were  not,  but  the  latter  were  quickly  joined  by  several 
hundreds  of  their  comrades  from  the  trains,  and  their  number  being  thus  made 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  guard,  they  made  a  rush  upon  the  opposing  line  de- 
termined to  break  through  it.  Thereupon,  says  a  contemporary  account,  the 
guard  opened  fire,  but  discharged  its  pieces  mostly  over  the  heads  of  its  as- 
sailants. 

Sergeant  Clough,  however,  cooler  than  the  others,  drew  his  revolver  and  or- 
dered the  soldiers  to  fall  back.  They  paid  no  heed  to  the  order,  but  were  rushing 
upon  him  when  he  tired  three  successive  shots  and  every  shot  brought  its  man. 
Others  of  the  guard  now  began  to  apply  the  bayonet  and  one  of  the  soldiers  re- 
ceived a  severe  thrust.  Intimidated  by  the  firmness  of  Sergeant  Clough,  who 
stood  there  like  a  hero,  with  determination  stamped  on  every  line  of  his  counte- 
nance, the  soldiers  halted  in  their  ina<i  oai'cer.  At  this  moment  orders  came  from 
Captain  Skiles,  commanding  the  guard,  to  cease  firing.  At  the  same  time  officers 
began  to  arrive  from  the  depot  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  the  cars,  which  were 
then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Skiles,  about  to  start  from  the  depot.  The  sol- 
diers, .'seeing  that  matters   were    becoming   decidedly   serious  for  them,  soon  after 
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"■returned  to  the  oarw,  and  were  immediately  carried  off  by  the  moving  train.  One 
^-)f  the  soldiers  was  taken  up  as  dead.  Two  others  remained,  severely  wounded. 
*nrhey  were  sent  to  the  hospital  and  everything  was  done  for  them  that  possibly 
^"rould  be.  Two  of  them  are  mortal!}'  wounded  ;  the  third  will  probably  recover. 
*Trhe  whole  matter  was  a  sudden  and  impulsive  outbreak,  incited  by  bad  liquor,  with 
hich  the  soldiers  had  been  supplied  from  soine  source  unknown  to  the  officers 
ho  did  all  that  was  possible  to  (picll  the  disturbance  which  occurred  so  suddenly 
"Chat  no  means  could  have  been  taken  to  prevent  it."* 

The  following  incident  is  recorded  as   having  taken  place  in  the  Chamber  of 
"*he  Ohio  Senate  April  11 : 

Sergeant  Elisha  Mason,  of  Compan}^  A,  Twenty  first  O.  V.  I.,  who  is  one  of 
Ihe  immortal  twentytwo  [Andrews  raiders]  that  about  a  year  ago  stole  a  locomo- 
"tive  from  a  rebel  train  in  Georgia  and  ran  it  at  a  fearful  speed  for  one  hundred 
miles  with  the  intention  of  destroying  and  cutting  certain  communications,  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  by  Governor  Tod.  This  honor  was  conferred  upon  him 
because  he  is  one  of  the  few  privates  in  the  volunteer  army  who  has  [sic]  been 
presented  by  the  War  Department  with  a  gold  medal  in  consideration  ot  his  dar- 
ing and  meritorious  services  and  recommended  for  promotion.  After  a  statement 
of  the  circumstances,  including  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  prisoner  for  eleven 
months  and  had  suffered  untold  hardships,  the  Governor  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate,  who  had  risen  to  their  feet  to  receive  the  soldier,  presented  him  with  a 
lieutenant's  commission,  a  promotion  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  The  performance  was  applauded  by  the  Senators,  and  President 
Stanton  made  a  neat  responsive  speech.  It  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  Senate 
adjourned  to  take  the  lucky  soldier  by  the  hand.^ 

On  May  22,  a  number  of  the  **  Squirrel  Hunters"  who  had  participated  in  the 
defense  of  Cincinnati  were  presented  witli  their  certificates  of  discharge  in  the 
presence  of  several  hundred  people  at  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Adjutant-General  Ilill,  Colonels  Wilcox  and  Parrott  and  Hon. 
Samuel  Galloway. 

On  May  23,  Joseph  I).  Price  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  illicit  possession  of  a 
large  amount  of  Government  clothing,  concealed  in  a  building  on  Oak  Street.  He 
was  imprisoned  at  Camp  Chase.  A  groggery  keeper  named  Thompson  was 
ini plicated  with  Price. 

At  ten  A.  M.,  Jul}'  4,  the  following  bulletin  was  issued  from  Washington  : 

The  President  announces  to  the  country  that  the  news  from  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  ten  r.  m.,  of  the  third,  is  such  as  to  cover  the  army  with  the  highest 
honors  and  promise  a  great  success  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  to  cliiim  the 
condolence  of  all  the  many  gallant  fallen;  and  that  for  this  he  especially  desires 
on  this  day  that  He  whose  will,  not  ours,  should  ever  be  done,  should  be  every- 
where remembered  and  reverenced  with  the  profoundest  gratitude. 

Such  was  the  first  official  announcement  of  National  success  in  the  greatest 
and  the  turning  battle  of  the  war  —  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  "  For  about  four 
days  past,"  said  the  Ohio  State  Journdl  of  Monday,  July  6,  "  we  have  been  receiv- 
ing news  from  the  scene  of  battle  in  Pennsylvania,  that,  while  it  encouraged 
hope,  nevertheless  filled  the  mind  with  anxiety,  but  the  dread  uncertainty  which 
hung  about  the  final  issue   has   at   length   given  place  to  the  assurance  that  a 
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splendid  victory  has  boon  aehievod.'*     The  same  paper  of  July  8,  had  this  further 
annoucement  to  make : 

VVhilo  3'ot  in  tho  midst  of  nyoidngand  congratulations  over  the  achiovements 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  under  Meade  on  the  Fourth  of  July^  we  arc  now 
thrilled  with  new  joy  over  the  success  that  crowne<l  the  efforts  of  the  Arm}'  of  the 
Mississippi  under  Cxrant,  on  tho  same  hallowed  day.  Vickshurg  wason  that  thrice 
glorious  djiy  surrendered  to  the  Union  army,  and  the  bright  and  bravo  old  flag 
of  the  Union  was  on  that  day  once  more  unfurled  over  the  conquered  ramparts  of 
that  rebel  city.  No  wonder  that  this  news,  coming  up  to  the  ear  of  the  people  while 
still  glorying  in  the  success  of  our  arms  on  tho  Potomac,  should  create  tho  wildest 
enthusiasm  which  found  manifestations  in  tho  most  extravagant  demonstrations 
of  jo}'.  The  moment  that  the  magic  words  Virksburg  surrenderexl  met  the  eye  of 
the  multitude  which  crowded  around  the  JournuVs  bulletin  board,  there  went  up 
such  a  shout — three  wild  huzzas  and  **  three  more  for  Grant,"  as  never  issued 
from  unloyal  lungs.  Old  men  wearing  the  silver  crown  of  honor  that  time  weaves 
for  age  threw  up  their  hats  and  led  in  the  wild  chorus  of  shouts  that  made  tho 
midday  welkin  ring.  Neighbor  grasped  the  hand  of  neighbor  while  the  triumph 
of  the  moment  beamed  fourth  from  every  face  and  lighted  up  every  eye. 

In  the  evening  a  great  bonfire  was  built  at  the  corner  of  Town  and  Third 
streets,  over  which  an  effig}'  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  suspended  from  a  gallows. 
In  various  other  places  in  the  city  Confederate  effigies  were  burned.  Tho  scenes 
of  popular  joy  and  enthusiasm,  both  day  and  evening,  were  unprecedented  in 
Columbus. 

During  the  closing  hours  of  its  session  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  Greneral 
Assembly  passed  a  long  and  complicated  law  to  organize  and  discipline  the  State 
militia.  This  law,  says  Reid,  was  "the  basis  of  tho  organization  that  afterward 
enabled  Governor  Brough,  at  scarcely  two  days  notice,  to  throw  to  the  front  at 
the  critical  hour  of  the  eastern  campaign  the  magnificent  reinforcement  of  forty 
thousand  Ohio  National  Guards.''  While  the  Adjutant -General  was  addressing 
public  meetings  in  explanation  of  this  statute  and  otherwise  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  the  organization  it  provided  for,  an  event  happened  which  soon  became  a 
powerful  auxilliary  to  his  efforts.  That  event  was  the  unexpected  and  daring  raid 
of  General  John  Morgan's  cavalry  through  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Having  made  his 
way  through  Burnside's  lines  in  Kentucky,  Morgan  reached  and  crossed  the  Ohio 
River  sixty  miles  below  Louisville  July  9.  He  had  with  him  2,4G0  men.  Having 
made  a  quick  and  brilliant  dash  through  Southern  Indiana  and  produced,  as  he 
intended,  a  wild  state  of  consternation  and  confusion  among  tho  inhabitants 
thereof,  he  struck  the  Ohio  border  on  Sunday,  July  12.  On  the  same  day 
Governor  Tod  issued  a  proclamation  calling  out  the  militia  to  repel  the  invasion. 
Part  of  the  force  thus  summoned  was  directed  to  report  to  General  Burnside  at 
Cincinnati,  other  portions  were  ordered  to  assenjble  at  Marietta  and  Camp 
Dennison.  As  the  Governor  was  apprehensive  that  the  capital  of  the  State  would 
be  attacked  and  the  State  Treasury  pillaged,  he  directed  the  militia  of  Franklin, 
Madison,  Clark,  Greene,  Pickaway  and  Fairfield  counties  to  report  immediately 
to  Brigadier-General  John  S.  Mason  at  Camp  Chase,  there  to  be  organized  and 
officered.  In  pursuance  of  this  call  nearly  fitly  thousand  militia  took  tho  field, 
but  not  half  of  them  ever  "got  within  threescore  miles  of  Morgan."*     The  bold 
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Taider'8  principal  purpose  was  to  produce  a  big  scare,  and  in  that  he  succeeded. 
Completely  bewildering  everybody  as  to  his  real  intentions,  and  generally  also  as 
to  the  direction  of  his  inarch,  he  <5rept  around  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati  in  the 
night,  and  on  the  morning  of  July  14  halted  and  quietly  fed  his  horses  within 
sight  of  Camp  Dennison.  The  commotion  produced  by  these  movements  was 
tremendous.     Held  thus  describes  it: 

Thrifty  farmers  drove  off  their  horses  and  cattle  to  the  woods.  Thrifty  house- 
wives buried  their  silver  spoons.  At  least  one  terrified  matron,  in  a  pleasant 
inland  town  forty  miles  from  the  rebel  route,  in  her  husband's  absence  resolved 
to  protect  the  family  carriagehorse  at  all  hazards,  and  knowing  no  safer  plan  led 
him  into  the  house  and  stabled  him  in  the  parlor,  locking  and  bolting  the  doors 
and  windows,  whence  the  noise  of  his  dismal  tram])ing  on  the  resounding  floor 
sounded,  through  the  livelong  night  like  distant  peals  of  artillery  and  kept  half 
the  citizens  awake  and  watching  for  Morgan's  entrance. 

Meanwhile  the  militia  were  hastily  mustering,  and  crowded  railway  trains 

were  bearing  them  to  their  places  of  rendezvous.     Camp  Chase  suddenly  became 

once  more  a  scene  of  activity  and  excitement.     But  Morgan  came  nowhere  near. 

Taking    his   way  through    Washington    Courthouse,    Piketon,  Jackson,   Berlin, 

Pomeroy  and  Chester  he  made  for,  and,  on  the  evening  of  July  18,  reached  the 

Ohio   River  ford   at  BuflSngton  Island.     There   he  was  overtaken  by  J udah  and 

Hobson,  failed   to  cross  the  river  as  he  intended,  and  after  a  fight  drew  off^  with 

1,200  of  his  men,  the  remainder  having  been  captured.     Twenty  miles  farther  up 

the  river  Morgan  again  essayed  to  cross,  and  actually  got  300  of  his  men  over 

when  he  was  intercepted  by  gunboats  on  the  Ohio  and  with  the  remaining  900  of 

his  band  resumed  his  flight  northward  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State. 

He  was  finally  ridden  down  and  captured  near  Salineville,  Columbiana  County, 

July  26.     When  he  perceived  that  he  was  surrounded,  and  his  escape  hopeless,  he 

surrendered  to  a  militia  captain  named  Burbeck  whom  he  was  at  the  time  using 

Bs  a  guide,  and  from  whopi  he  exacted  a  promise  that  his  officers  and  men  should 

be  paroled.     These  terms  were  rejected  by  Governor  Tod,  and  the  Confederate 

chieftain  and  his  principal  subordinates  were  consigned  to  the  Ohio  Penitentiary, 

'their  subsequent  escape  from  which,  on   November  27,  will  be  described  in  the 

liistory  of  that  institution.* 

General  Morgan,  accompanied  by  many  of  his  staif  officers  and  subordinates, 
sill  under  guard,  arrived  at  Columbus  by  rail  from  Steubenville  on  the  afternoon 
of  July  27.     Their  presence  at  the  railway  station  attracted  a  great  crowd  which 
lingered  until  the  train  bearing  the  party  departed  for  Cincinnati,    The  Confed- 
erates were  in  the  custody  of  General  Shackelford,  and  were  visited  at  the  train 
by  Governor  Tod  and  various  military  officers.     After  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion  of  parole  they  were  brought  back  to  Columbus  and  imprisoned,  as  above 
stated. 

On  August  4  a  flag  bearing  the  names  of  Yallandigham  and  Pugh  was  torn 
down  by  soldiers  from  the  place  where  it  was  suspended  over  the  grocery  of  A. 
Keiswander.  Another  soldier  who  expressed  approval  of  the  act  was  beaten  by 
Neiswander's  friends  who  afterwards  paraded  the  streets  and  serenaded   their  po* 
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litieal  favoritoR.  A  new  fla;^  was  prosentod  to  Nciswandor,  lKwiriii«(  the  same  legend 
an  the  one  which  bad  been  removec]  from  \\\h  preniiHOH,  an<l  two  soIdierB  convicted 
of  tearing  down  the  tirat  one  were  each  finc<i  twenty  doHars  and  cohIk. 

Particniars  of  the  Chickamauga  battle  began  to  bo  IMlbli^*hod  in  (*olumbii8 
September  21.  News  that  CapUtin  J.  M.  Welln,  formerl}-  with  l^andall  &  Aftton, 
liad  fallen  in  the  fight  was  ivceived  September  24.  The  funeral  of  (*aptain  Wells 
took  place  from  Wesley  Chapel  November  1.  Extended  liKts  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  battle  were  published  during  the  first  days  of  October.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  month,  B.  1).  Hrown  was  commissioned  by  (lovernor  Tod  "to 
remove  the  Ohio  doa<l  at  Gettysburg  to  grounds  ]nirchnsed  by  the  SUite  for  their 
interment  on  that  fiebl.  The  excavation  fi>r  the  United  St-ates  Arsenal  building 
was  begun  during  this  month. 

The  removal  of  (ieneral  Rosecrans  from  command  of  the  Armv  of  the  Cum- 
berland  excited  much  unfavorable  comment.  The  Ohio  Sttitt*  Jnunml  Rai<i  : 
"  When  a  few  more  such  earnest,  bravehoarted  men  as  Butler  and  Fremont  and 
Curtis  and  Uosecrans,  who  have  won  many  victories  and  never  lost  a  battle  shall 
have  been  put  out  of  Ilalieck's  way  in  order  that  his  mediocrity  may  seem  self- 
luminous,  then  it  maybe  that  the  peo])le  will  be  provoked  into  an  investigation 
into  his  claims  to  infallibility."  The  pa))er  goes  on  to  observe  that  the  President's 
mind  seems  to  have  been  poisoned  against  Rosecrans,  an  observation  which  sub- 
sequent revelations  have  gone  far  to  justify." 

A  courtmartial  for  the  trial  of  F.  W.  Hurtt,  (iuartormaster,  on  charges  of  em 
bczzlement  and  misapplication  of  public  funds  and  property,  convened  in   Cincin- 
nati about  the  Ist  of  December,  but  was  dissolved    by  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and   the   case  transferred  to    Washington.     Reference   to  this   trial   and   a 
statement  of  its  results  have  been  made  in  the  history  of  the  Press. 

On  July  1,  Brigadier-General  A.  J.  Slemmer,  of  the  New  York  Volunteers, 
and  Major  Roger  Jones,  Inspector-General  of  the  United  States  Army,  visited 
Columbus  as  commissioners  to  investigate  as  to  the  con<i4tion  of  convalescent  com- 
missioned officers  required  to  report  there  in  pursuance  of  general  orders.  A 
commission  to  examine  and  audit  old  and  irregular  military  claims  closed  its 
labors  Deceral)er  15.  It  was  created  by  the  General  Assembly  and  comprised  the 
Auditor  of  State,  Oviatt  Cole ;  the  (Quartermaster-General,  George  B.  Wright  ; 
and  the  State  Treasurer,  G.  V.  Dorsoy.  A  general  courtmartial  of  which  Captain 
Charles  E.  Goddard  was  Judge-Advocate,  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Columbus 
January  4,  18(>4. 

An  event  which  indicated  a  new  departure  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
thus  recorded  under  date  of  June  19. 

Yesterday  afternoon  a  company  of  colored  recruits  marched  through  our 
streets  to  the  music  of  the  drum  and  life.  In  the  allernoon  they  assembled  on  the 
Fiasteni  Terrace  of  the  (>»])itol  to  the  lunnbor  of  sixtyfive,  formed  in  line  and 
(iiH|)atchod  their  recruiting  otticer  to  His  Excellency,  the  (fv>veriu)r,  with  a  request 
that  he  address  them.  The  Governor  coni})licd  and  was  received  with  much 
cnihusiasm.  In  his  speech  he  gave  iheni  some  good  advice  and  said  that  he  had 
no  doubt  from  present  indications  that  in  twenty  days  a  full  regiment  of  colored 
troops  would  be  reported  at  headquarters.     On   yesterday  the  Governor  received 
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twelve  or  thirteen  personal  applications  from  enthusiastic  military  gentlemen  for 
the  colonelcy  of  the  colored  regiment. 

This  regiment  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Delaware  and  to  be  enlisted  for 
three  years  or  during  the  war.  David  Jenkins  was  appointed  its  general  recruit, 
ing  agent.  Its  ranks  filled  up  slowly  until  G.  W.  Shurtliff,  of  Obcrlin,  a  captain 
in  the  Seventh  Ohio,  was  appointed  its  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Contemporary  with 
this  appointment  the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  from  that  of  One 
Hundred  Twentyseventh  Ohio  Infantry  to  Fifth  United  Statos  Colored  Troops. 
Recruiting  then  progressed  actively,  and  in  November  the  regiment,  then  contain- 
ing nine  full  companies,  was  ordered  to  Norfolk,  Virginia.  It  afterwards  formed 
a  part  of  the  colored  division  of  the  Eighteenth  Army  Corps. 

Impelled  by  the  northward  movement  of  General  Lee's  army,  and  its  attack 
on  Winchester,  the  President,  on  June  14,  isnued  a  proclamation  calling  into  active 
service  one  hundred  thousand  militia  to  be  niUHtored  into  service  at  once  and  to 
serve  for  the  period  of  six  months  unless  sooner  discharged.  Ohio's  quota  under 
this  call  was  thirty  thousand  ;  that  of  Franklin  County  about  750.  Appeals  were 
made  by  General  Burnside  and  Governor  Tod  for  a  prompt  response  to  this  call, 
and  on  June  29  a  "war  meeting"  was  held  on  the  East  Terrace  of  the  Capitol. 
This  meeting  was  conducted  by  Doctor  William  M.  Awl  as  chairman,  and  was 
addressed  by  Governor  Tod,  who  stated  that  he  had  official  information  from  dif- 
ferent sources  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  State  was  in  danger  of  invasion 
from  two  directions  within  the  ensuing  ten  days.  Hon.  Henry  C.  Noble  also 
addressed  the  meeting  and  a  committee  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary  was  appointed  as  follows  :  Donald  Frazer,  Albert  Buttles,  John  Ijams, 
H.  Lindenberg,  James  O'Kane,  Lucion  Buttles,  H.  J.  Winoy,  J.  E.  St.  Clair  and 
Daniel  Miner.  Ward  committees  for  the  city  were  also  appointed.  An  adjourned 
meeting  was  held  June  30  and  still  another  large  and  enthusiastic  one  July  2. 
At  this  latter  meeting,  of  which  M.  Halm  was  chairman,  a  finance  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  June  30  reported  through  B.  F. 
Martin  recommending:  That  the  proper  way  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  put  the 
requisite  number  of  sixmontlis  volunteers  into  the  field  from  F'ranklin  County  was 
to  levy  a  county  tax  and  thereby  equalize  the  burden  ;  that  since  this  tax  could 
not  be  levied  until  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly,  intorestboaring  scrip  to 
the  amount  of  $67,500  should  be  issued  by  the  County  Commissioners;  that  the 
meeting  recommend  to  the  Commissioners  the  issue  of  this  scrip  at  such  rate  of 
interest  as  they  would  deem  proper,  depending  on  the  patriotism  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  legalize  their  action;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  Government  bounty 
and  pay  there  should  be  paid  to  each  man  who  should  respond  to  the  sixmonths 
call  a  bounty  often  dollars  besides  a  monthly  stipend  of  ten  dollars  to  his  family 
during  the  term  of  his  enlistment.  This  report  was  signed  by  L.  J.  Critehfield, 
William  G.  Deshler,  H.  R.  Beeson,  Isaac  Eberly,  C.  Barth,  John  Van  Yorx,  B.  F. 
Martin,  John  Noble  and  W.  B.  Hubbard.  A  committee  to  confer  with  the  County 
Commissioners  was  appointed  as  follows:  Joseph  R.  Swan,  Allen  G.  Thurman, 
George  M.  Parsons,  Abram  Sharp,  J.  P.  Bruck,  John  L.  Gill,  David  Taylor  and 
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W.  ir.  Grinnell.  The  meeting  was  addrossod  by  Governor  To<l,  Rx-Govornor  Don- 
nison  and  Mr.  Ijanis.  Under  the  sixmonths  call  only  two  infantry  regiments  wore 
organized.  Those  were  the  Eightysixth  —  reorganized  as  suctcessor  to  the  three- 
months  regiment  of  that  number  —  and  the  One  irnndred  Twenty  ninth.  Both 
were  muHtered  out  at  the  expinition  of  their  term  of  service. 

On  October  17  the  President  called  for  300,000  more  volunteers,  and  under 
this  call  a  quota  of  29,352  was  assigned  to  Ohio.  The  quota  of  Franklin  County 
was  seven  hundred.  In  an  appeal  of  November  7  to  the  miliUiry  committees 
(iovernor  Tod  stated  that  all  the  recruits  to  bo  raised  were  intended  for  rogimonts 
already  in  the  field  and  that  no  new  organizations  would  be  attempted.  "  Gallant 
and  brave  men,"  he  said,  "  who  have  already  earned  their  commissions  are  to  be 
sent  home  to  receive  from  mo  the  promotions  upon  condition  that  they  raise  a 
given  number  of  recruits.'' 

The   Ohio  State  Journul  of  February  14  contained  this  choice  bit  of  satire: 

The  boys  of  the  Eighteenth  Kegulars  at  Camp  Thomas  have  in  many  instan- 
ces been  furnished  with  new  board  tents.  We  would  suggest  that  the  Governor 
put  up  brick  or  stone  structures  that  will  last  a  long  time,  and  lay  out  a  cemetery, 
for  those  soldiers  will  doubtless  die  of  old  age  before  they  are  ordered  to  the  field. 

Within  a  very  few  days  after  this  ap])earod  orders  were  received  directing 
the  officer  commanding  the  regulars  at  Camp  Thomas  to  take  them  to  the  front 

Among  the  notable  movements  of  troops  past  Columbus  during  the  year  was 
that  of  Burnside's  Corps  transferred  from  the  East  to  Kentucky,  in  March. 
Reference  to  this  movement,  in  connection  with  a  street  collision  which  took 
place  between  some  of  Burnside's  men  and  the  provost  guard  of  the  city,  has 
already  been  made.  An  appeal  to  the  ladies  of  the  city  to  provide  refreshments 
for  these  troops  during  their  momentary  sojourn  at  the  railway  station  in  transit 
was  very  liberally  responded  to  and  elicited  grateful  acknowledgments. 

On  July  16  the  Eightysixth,  a  sixmonths  regiment,  arrived  from  Cleveland 
and  encamped  in  Goodale  Park.  From  thence  it  moved  on  July  22  to  Zanesville, 
to  assist  in  intercepting  John  Morgan.  Returning  after  the  raid,  it  encamped  at 
the  Stone  Quarry,  from  whence  it  departed  August  9  for  Kentucky.  The  Eighty- 
eighth,  which  had  been  guarding  prisoners  in  Camp  Chase,  was  relieved  in  that 
service  by  a  detachment  of  the  Invalid  Corps,  Colonel  Johnson,  and  departed 
October  22  for  Cincinnati.  The  regiment  returned  to  its  much  disliked  service  at 
C'ani])  Chase  December  20.  On  October  26  a  company  of  two  hundred  carpenters, 
blacksmiths  and  bridgebuilders  passed  through  en  mute  to  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.  The  movement  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  army  corps,  under 
(ienoral  Hooker,  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
took  place  in  September  and  October.  A  large  part  of  these  forces  passed 
Columbus  in  their  long  journey,  but  the  fact  was  not  chronicled  in  the  city 
])ji])ers,  probably  for  military  reasons.  The  same  discretion  probably  prevented 
other  local  ruovcmcnts  of  tbrees  from  being  mentioned.  The  Sixtysixth  Ohio 
Infantry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Powell,  arrived  December  26  on  *' veteran  furlough,*' 
having  recniisted  for  three  years.  This  was  the  first  of  the  veteran  regiments  to 
return  on  leave, 
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Early  in  July  wo    read  of  an    adjourned  meeting  of  citizens  exempt   from 
military  service  to  volunteer  to  guard  the  prisoners  in  Camp  Chase  temporarily. 
Doctor  William  E.  Ide  was  chairman  and  S.  Taylor  secretary.     A  committee  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  Governor  and  was  informed  that  the  guards  would  be 
weeded  as  soon  as  they  could  be  recruited.     In  tho  same  connection  we  read  that 
on  Jul}'  3  an   infantry  company  enrolled    by  Cornelius  C.  White  and  Addison 
3foore  met  at  the  City  Hall  to  organize.     On  July  6  Captain  John  F.  Ijams's  com- 
pany of  the  Fifth  Independent  Cavalry  Battalion  was  sworn  into  service  for  six 
months.     This  company  was  composed  chiefly  of  residents  of  Columbus.     Its  First 
ieutenant  was  Michael  Halm,  its  Second  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Cox.     Captain  Ijams  was 
uthorized  to  enlist  300  more   men  for  the  battalion,  and  on   August  2  a  fourth 
mpany   was   organized.     Its  officers   were:     Captain,   James   B.    Rusk;   First 
ieutenant,  John  Nelson;  Second  Lieutenant,  Thomas  Roberts.     On  September 
the  battalion  was  ordered  to  repoi't  to  General  Cox  at  Cincinnati,  from  whence 
was  sent  into  Eastern  Kentucky. 

A  company  calling  itself  the  "Silver  Grays,"  composed   of  citizens   exempt 
'om  military  service  on  account  of  age,  was  organized  July  5;  Captain,  J.  E.  St. 
lair;  First  Lieutenant,  S.  Taylor ;  Second    Lieutenant,  N.  Upton.     This   com- 
auy  volunteered  to  <lo  guard  duty  at  Camp  Chase,  as  above  narrated. 

From    the   trustees   of  the  different   wards    in   the  city   notices  were  given 
equiring  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  eligible  for  military  service, 
meet  at  places  designated  July  4  and  elect  one  captain  and  two  lieutenants  for 
ach  military  district.     Accordingly  Company   H,  of  the   Third  Regiment  of  Ohio 
ilitia  met  at   the  City  Hall  and  elected  :     Captain,  C.  C.  White  ;  First  Lieuten- 
ant, Addison    Moore ;  Second    Lieutenant,  Charles    II.  Parsons.     On    August    5  a 
xneeting  was  held  at  the  same  place  by  the  companies  of  the  regiment,  all  recruited 
in    Franklin   County,    to   elect   field  officers.     The  companies  were:     A,  Captain 
William   B.  Hayden,  Columbus;  B,  Captain  Cornelius  C.  White,  ditto;  C,  Captain 
Joseph    M.   Clark,   Mifflin;  D,   Captain   Job   Wilson,    Plain;  E,   Captain   Joseph 
Steely,  Clinton  ;  F,  Captain  G.  S.  Innis,  Montgomery;  G,  Captain  William  Ewing. 
Washington;  H,  Captain  Hiram  C.   Tipton,   Pleasant;  I,    Captain    Lawrence   C. 
Meacham,    Blendon  ;  K,   ("aptain   O.   Sells,  Orange   and    Washington.     The  field 
officers   chosen    were:     Colonel,  William  B.    Hayden;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  G.  S. 
Innis;  Major,  Joseph  M.   Clark.     On  October   24  a  third   regiment  of  Franklin 
County   Militia   elected:     Colonel,   A.  O.    Mitchell;  Lieutenant-Colonel,   Samuel 
Thompson  ;  Major,  H.  J.  Rushmer. 

In  November,  1862,  H.  M.  Neil,  George  W.  Taylor  and  A.  B.  Alger  were 
authorized  to  recruit  the  Twenty-second  Ohio  Batter}',  and  by  April  1,  1863,  men 
enough  had  been  obtained  to  man  two  of  its  guns.  This  section  found  employ- 
ment in  the  enforcement  of  the  draft  in  Holmes  County,  and  in  the  movements  to 
intercepts  John  Morgan.  The  battery  was  wellnigh  filled  up  in  July  and  on 
August  4  changed  its  quarters  from  Camp  Chase  to  Camp  Thomas.  From  thence, 
on  August  12,  it  departed  for  active  service  in  Kentucky. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  commandant  at  the  post  of  Columbus, 
including  Camp  Chase,  was  Brigadier-General  John  S.  Mason,  Captain  Edwin    L. 
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Webber,  of  the  GoverDor*B  Guard  (Eightyei|Bchtli  Ohio  iDfantry),  was  for  a  time 
commaDder  at  the  camp.  He  succeeded  Major  Zinn  in  April.  D.  W.  Tolford  waa 
assigned  to  the  camp  as  its  Chaplain,  and  in  July  T.  W.  Talimadge  was  named  as 
its  Commissary. 

Under  the  date  of  AuguHt  30  we  find  the  following  statement :  "  At  the 
instance  of  Colonel  Ncff,  the  new  commander  of  Camp  Chase,  J.  T.  Carpenter,  of 
Cincinnati,  Medical  Director  of  Ohio,  Doctor  David  Stanton,  Post  Surgeon,  and 
other  prominent  officers,  made  an  examination  of  that  camp  with  a  view  to 
removal  nearer  the  railroad  and  river.  They  unanimously  reported  in  fovor  of 
removal  and  forwarded  their  views  to  Washington." 

Camp  Tod,  named  in  honor  of  the  Governor,  was  located  about  August  1  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  State  Quarr}%  three  miles  from  the  city.  It  was  for  a  time 
occupied  by  the  Eightysixth  Ohio,  a  sixmonths*  regiment.  Still  another  rendez- 
vous, comprising  frame  buildings  and  a  drill  ground  on  the  east  side  of  North 
High  Street,  a  8hort  distance  north  of  the  railway  station,  was  given  the  name  of 
Tod  Barracks.  The  grounds  had  a  frontage  of  316  feet  on  High  Street,  with  a 
depth  of  750  feet,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  board  fence  twelve  feet  in  height. 
The  buildings  comprised,  besides  six  lodginghouses,  a  guardhouse,  a  dininghull 
32x190  feet,  officers'  quarters  and  a  kitchen.  The  paradeground  measured  262x425 
feet.  Construction  of  the  buildings  was  begun  October  20  and  completed  in  time 
for  their  occupation  about  December  1.  The  place  was  intended  as  a  rendezvous 
for  recruits  and  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  for  the  temporary  custody  of 
deserters.  It  was  placed  under  command  of  Captain  J.  W.  Skiles,  Provost  Mar- 
shal of  the  post,  who  removed  his  guard  and  headquarters  thither  early  in  Decem- 
ber. Captain  Skiles  had  been  in  command  of  the  general  guardhouse  and  provost 
headquarters  known  as  tlie  City  Barracks  since  early  in  the  year,  and  had 
redeemed  it  from  a  condition  of  extreme  filthiness  to  one  of  tolerable  dec*ency. 

On  March  23  an  order  was  issued  b}^  Major-General  Wright,  commanding  at 
Columbus,  requiring  that  all  officers  found  in  the  city  without  leave  from  compe- 
tent authority  should  be  arrested  and  sent  to  their  regiments.  Another  order 
from  the  same  source  forbade  the  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition  to  any  person  within 
the  city  or  vicinity  without  permission  from  the  commandant.  The  sale  of  citi- 
zens' clothing  to  soldiers  was  stringentl}"  forbidden  by  orders  issued  in  April. 
All  sojourning  officers  were  required  to  report  to  Provost  Marshal  Skiles,  register 
their  names  and  exhibit  their  documentaiy  authority  for  being  in  the  city. 
Officers  and  soldiers  found  on  the  streets  without  proper  permit  were  arrested  by 
the  patrol.  In  this  way  the  city  was  cleared  of  loungers,  disturbances  were  pre- 
vented and  military  shirks  and  malingerers,  those  who  wore  shoulderstraps  as  well 
as  those  who  did  not,  were  obliged  to  rejoin  their  commands. 

Desertion  became  during  this  year  an  enormous  evil  and  required  summary 
treatment.  In  March  an  authentic  statement  was  made  that  the  deserters  from 
thirtythree  Ohio  regiments  then  in  the  field  numbered  five  thousand.  Under  the 
caption  "Seven  Hundred  Deserters  from  Camp  Chase"  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of 
January  11  contained  the  following: 
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On  Monday  General  Cooper  issued  an  order  to  Captain  Burr  to  furnish  trans- 
portation for  1,200  exchanged  prisoners  from  Columbus  lo  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Accordingly  the  Captain  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  J.  AV.  Uoherty,  of  the 
Little  Miami  Eailroad,  to  furnish  the  requisite  cars  and  telegraphed  to  Captain 
Dickerson,  at  Cincinnati,  to  see  that  steamboats  were  employed  to  transport  them 
down  the  river.  On  Tuesday  (yesterday)  afternoon  Captain  Burr  was  informed 
tiiat  there  were  no  more  than  600  men  who  could  be  mustered,  and  the  number 
constantly  diminishing.  Somewhat  amused  at  the  rapid  reduction  of  numbers, 
we  visited  the  dejmt  in  the  evening  to  see  how  many  Colonel  Tafel  could  muster 
and  found  him  in  command  of  just  about  three  hundred  men!  The  authorities 
were  unwilling  to  forward  a  special  train  for  so  small  a  force,  so  they  were 
detained  till  10  o'clock  this  morning,  when  they  were  attached  to  the  regular 
passenger  train.  This  affair  develops  the  fact  that  at  least  700  soldiers  (?)  of  the 
One  Hundred  Fourth  Illinois  and  the  One  Hundred  Sixth  and  One  Hundred 
Eighth  Ohio  have  deserted  between  the  time  of  issuing  the  order  on  Monday  and 
the  departure  of  the  train  this  morning.  To  add  to  the  disgrace  and  ridiculousness 
of  the  call  to  the  field  is  the  great  dissap])ointment  caused  to  the  railroad  and 
steamboat  companies  who,  if  they  are  disposed,  can  hold  the  government  to  account 
for  costs.     Who  saj's  shame  ? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  knOw  how  many  of  these  alleged  soldiers  who  for- 
sook the  flag  of  their  country  in  the  time  of  its  sorest  need  are  now  drawing  pen- 
sions for  disabilities  incurred  after  the  war. 

In  May  we  read : 

Large  numbers  of  deserters  are  now  being  captured  and  forwarded  from  this 
point  to  their  res])ective  places ;  the  trade  averages  no  less  than  fifteen  per  day 
from  Columbus.* 

Captain  Skiles  yesterday  [May  28]  started  seventeen  deserters  south  to  join 
their  regiments. 

Paragraphs  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
year.  Those  reproduced  will  .surtice  for  illustration.  Whether  the  policy  of  send- 
ing such  men  to  the  front  instead  of  dismissing  them  from  the  service  was  a  wise 
one  ma}'  be  seriously  questioned.  As  a  rule  a  willful  deserter  was  not  worth  to  the 
urmy  cost  of  his  transportiition  to  the  front,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  such  persons, 
without  going  into  battle,  found  occasion  to  make  a  "  hospital  record  "  which 
would  be  useful  to  them  in  after  years. 

In  Aj)ril  Colonel  E.  A.  Parrott,  of  thu  First  Ohio,  became  Provost  Marshal  of 
Ohio,  with  his  head([uarters  in  Columbus.  The  Provost  Marshal  appointed  for 
the  Seventh  l>istrict,  including  Franklin  County,  was  Colonel  J.  A.  Wilcox. 

The  members  of  the  Military  Coniniitlee  of  the  count}'  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year  were  :  John  Miller,  chairniun  ;  David  Taylor,  L.  W.  Babbitt, 
and  Peter  A  mhos.  In  June  :i  new  conunittee  was  named  by  the  Governor  as  fol- 
lows: (n.auncey  JS.  Olds,  I..  W.  Babbitt,  David  Taylor,  H.  F.  Martin  and  Peter 
Anibo.s. 

Among  the  j)risoners  of  war  receive<l  during  the  year  were  Brigadier  General 
Churchill  and  statl',  captured  at  Arkansas  Post,  and  brought  toCamj)  Chase  about 
the  end  of  January.  Three  women — a  mother  and  two  daughters— who  had  been 
arrested    for  giving  information    to  the  enemy,    were    ])rought    from     Nashville 
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February  4,  and  were  lodged  in  Camp  Chase.  Thoy  were  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Heyl  Seminary,  on  Broad  Street.  On  February  13,  about  one  hundred  prison- 
ers of  war  wore  released  on  recommendation  of  Special  Commissioner  Gralloway. 
On  March  29  Camp  Chase  was  relieved  of  488  Confederates  sent  to  City  Point  for 
exchange.  These  were  joined  at  the  station  by  250  from  Louisville  bound  for  the 
same  destination.  On  April  23  Colonel  Adler,  a  Confederate  prisoner  at  the  camp, 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  On  April  28  fifty  Confederates 
were  broaght  in  from  the  Kanawha  Valley.  One  of  these,  it  was  said,  had  taken 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  at  the  camp  the  year  before.  The 
arrival  of  another  squad  via  Cincinnati  May  20  is  mentioned.  On  May  22  seven 
female  secessionists  arrived  from  Western  Virginia.  Among  them  was  the  wife  of 
a  clergyman.  Twenty  V^irginians  and  Kentuckians  were  released  May  29  on  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance.  On  June  12  al>out  1,700  captives  taken  by  General 
Grant's  army  in  Mississippi  passed  Columbus  ^w  route  to  Fort  Delaware  On  June 
14  throe  hundred  and  fortyfour  Confederates  were  removed  from  Camp  Chase  to 
Johnsoirs  Island.  These  were  more  than  replaced  July  6  by  the  arrival  of  411 
captives  taken  by  (rcneral  Kosecrans.  On  July  14  Camp  Chase  contributed  900  of 
its  prisoners  of  war  to  Fort  Delaware.  In  lieu  of  these  300  of  John  Morgan's  men 
and  140  captives  from  Hragg's  army  were  received  July  27.  About  450  arrived 
August  7  and  200  August  10.  On  the  nineteenth  of  that  month  Camp  Chase 
received  3,150  Confederates,  most  of  whom  were  ordered  to  Camp  Douglas  a  few 
days  later.  Further  arrivals  occurred  in  October  almost  daily.  Under  date  of 
November  7  we  read  : 

Night  before  last,  about  nine  o'clock,  a  rebel  prisoner  at  Camp  Chase,  approach- 
ing  too  near  the  line  of  the  guards,  was  ordered  to  halt,  which  he  refused  to  do, 
whereupon  one  of  the  guards  fired  his  musket  at  him.  The  man  died  almost 
instantly  after  being  struck  with  the  ball.     We  did  not  learn  his  name.** 

Eightyeight  captives  taken  by  Averill's  cavalry  near  Lewisburg,  Virginia, 
arrived  November  18.  On  October  13,  the  following  general  order  was  issued 
from  department  headquarters  at  Cincinnati  by  General  Burnside  : 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  applications  in  this  department,  from 
prisoners  of  war  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Brigadier- General  N.  C.  McLean, 
will,  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  examine  such  causes,  and  when  satis- 
fied of  the  honesty  of  their  intentions  will  release  the  applicants  on  their  taking 
the  oath  and  furnishing  sufficient  bonds.  All  communications  for  prisoners  of  war 
must  pass  through  the  office  of  Brigadier-General  N.  C.  McLean,  Provost- Marshal - 
General  of  this  Department. 

About  150  paroled  prisoners  arrived  at  Camp  Chase  February  3;  in  April  530 
paroled  men  were  transferred  from  Camj)  Chase  to  Camp  Morton.  Seven  hun- 
dred taken  at  Murfreesboro  in  December  reached  Camp  Chase  May  3.  On  June 
10  two  hundred  were  brought  from  Vicksburg.  On  June  7  one  hundred  and  fifty 
paroled  Indianians  were  sent  from  Columbus  to  Indianapolis. 

The  manufacture  of  ammunition  at  the  State  Arsenal  was  continued  until 
August,  when,  owing  to  tlu^  difficulty  of  procuring  powder,  it  was  discontinued. 
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Among  the  cananls  of  the  ^'^oar  was  a  report  of  April  7,  that  Cliarleston  had 
been  captured  by  Union  forceH.  The  following  information  wa«  given  out  by  the 
Ohio  State  Jouriuily  Mixy  G  : 

It  is  rumored,  sind  upon  grounds  that  we  deem  quite  reliable  that  L(*e  has 
Actually  surrendered  liis  arm}'-  to  (ieneral  Il<K>ker.  The  announcement  comes 
through  sources  we  are  not  permitted  lo  make  public,  and  is  altogether  in  con- 
formity with  the  facts  given  in  our  dispatches.  If  such  be  the  case,  then  the 
rebellion  is  virtually  crushed. 

The  day  of  publication  of  this  news  was  that  on  which  Hooker's  army 
retreated  across  the  Rappahannock.     The  same  paper  of  May  11,  contained  this  : 

We  have  the  startling  announcement  that  Kichmond  is  taken  and  that  the 
flag  of  the  Union  now  floats  over  the  capital  of  Rebeldom  ! 

On  the  next  day  the  same  columns  contained  this  bit  of  news  which  if  true 
would  have  been  highly  important: 

It  is  now  rendered  certain  that  Lee  has  skedaddled  from  the  Rappahannock 
and  that  Hooker  is  hard  after  him.  There  must  now  be  a  footrace,  with  Richmond 
ibr  tlie  winning  ])08t.  The  line  of  rebel  defenses  is  utterly  broken  and  Richmond 
U  bound  to  come  this  time. 

The  same  paper  of  May  29,  had  a  report  "  via  Chicago  and  Toledo  *'  that 
Vicksburg  had  fallen.  "  Thus,  then,'' the  editor  commented,  "  the  long  agony  is 
over!"  On  the  strength  of  this  news  the  city  was  "  well  ornamented,"  we  are  told 
by  the  display  of  flags. 

On  July  2,  a  roj)ort  was  current  that  Grant  had  attacked  the  defenses  of 
Vicksburg  and  had  been  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  Confed- 
erates also  had  this  news  and  imparted  it  to  the  writer  while  their  captive  on  the 
field  at  (Gettysburg.  It  is  tolerably  well  known  now  that  Grant  marched  into 
Vicksburg  two  days  later. 


NOTES. 

1.  Since  kn<)>\n  as  the  Irving  House,  and  now  the  ])ro|>erty  of  Trinity  Church  and 
known  as  Trinity  House. 

2.  Ohio  State  Juurnal. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  So  says  Rei<l.  The  exact  number  of  men  who  reported  for  duty  and  were  paid  was 
oiricially  etated  by  the  Adjutant-Cieneral  as  4<.>,:J57.  Franklin  County  furnished  fortyninc 
companies,  nnni})ering  in  the  aggregate  :\Mrt2  men,  to  whom  was  paitl  tiic  sum  of  $10,44 1.5'. >. 

<J.     The  onler  of  commitment  was  as  follows: 

*'p]xKruTivK  I)ei»aktmknt,  CoLUMHi's,  July  80,  18r>;{. 
"Nathaniel  Mkrion,  Esq., 

"  Wnrflen  of  the  Ohio  Peniterdianj  : 
**  You  fiave  been  advised  ])y  a  formidable  an<l  destructive  rai<l  through  our  State  of  a 
band  of  desperate  men  under  tlie  lead  of  the  notorious  .lolin  Morgan  ;  also  their  capture  by 
the  military  forces  of  the  Federal  Government,  aided,   however,   niat^rially  by  the  militia 
forces  of  our  State. 
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"  Upon  consultation  with  Major-General  A.  E.  Barnside,  commander-in-chief  of  this 
Military  Department,  I  learn  from  him  that  he  has  not  subject  to  his  command  a  secare 
place  in  which  to  keep  the  principal  officers  of  said  band.  I  have  therefore  tendered  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  use  of  our  Penitentiary  as  a  place  of  safekeeping  for  them  until 
other  provision  can  be  made.  You  will  therefore  please  receive  from  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  Government  the  said  John  Morgan  and  thirty  others,  Confederate  officers, 
captured  with  him  (a  list  of  whose  names  is  herewith  hande<l  you),  and  safely  and  securely 
keep  them  within  the  walls  of  the  Penitentiary  until  other  provisions  shall  be  made  for 
them.  You  will  carefully  search  each  prisoner  as  he  may  be  handed  over  to  you  and  take 
from  him  all  arms  and  articles  of  value  (money  included)  and  carefully  preserve  the  same 
until  you  may  receive  further  directions  touching  the  disposition  thereof.  You  will  keep 
said  prisoners,  so  far  as  possible,  separate  and  apart  from  the  convicts.  You  will  furnish 
them  everything  necessary  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing  for  their  comfort,  and  impose 
only  such  restrictions  upon  them  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  safekeeping.  You  will  per- 
mit no  one  to  hold  interviews  or  communications  by  writing  or  otherwise,  except  by 
written  or  telegraphic  orders  from  General  Burnside.  You  will  employ  such  additional 
force  for  guard  or  other  duty  as  you  may  deem  necessary.  Should  clothing  be  require<l  for 
the  prisoners  you  will  make  requisitions  upon  me  for  the  same.  You  will  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  all  increased  cost  to  the  institution  consequent  upon  a  compliance  with  this 
request  and  report  the  same  to  me  from  time  to  time  as  you  may  require  funds  to  meet  the 
expenditure. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

*•  David  Tod, 
•*  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief'* 

7.  A  few  weeks  later  the  same  paper  heartily  approved  of  the  removal  of  General 
Schofield  from  the  comniand  of  the  Missouri  Department,  saying  the  step  indicated  that 
*'  treason  in  disguise''  was  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  therein. 

8.  Ohio  State  Journal. 

9.  Ohio  tState  Journal^  May  IG. 
10.     Ohio  State  Journal, 
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IV.     IN  WARTIME— 1864. 

Hon.  John  Brough  was  inaugurated  as  Governor  January  11.  His  assump- 
tion of  office  was  opportune  for  the  exercise  of  great  executive  talents.  With  such 
talents,  among  the  rarest  of  all  human  endowments,  he  was  superlatively  gifted. 
Enormous  tasks,  novel  responsibilities  and  sudden  emergencies,  both  state  and 
national,  soon  put  them  to  the  task. 

The  spring  opened  with  Lieutcnant-General  Grant  in  chief  command  in  the 
field  and  plans  laid  for  a  simultaneous  advance  of  all  the  armies,  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  directed  by  Grant  in  person,  broke 
up  its  camps  and  crossed  the  Eapidan  May  4.  The  battles  of  the  Wilderness 
began  May  5.  General  Sherman's  army  advanced  at  nearly  the  same  time  from 
the  line  of  the  Tennessee.  On  the  James,  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Mississippi  the 
Union  hosts  were  all  pushing  to  the  front  and  challenging  their  foes  to  one  last 
supreme  effort.  Grant  crossed  the  James  River  June  14;  on  July  20  and  22, 
Sherman  fought  two  great  battles  before  Atlanta.  Pending  these  general  move- 
ments Banks  was  routed  on  the  Red  River,  Sigel  met  a  like  fate  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  Early's  Confederate  army  menaced  Washington.  Atlanta  fell  Sep- 
tember 2  ;  in  the  same  month  Sheridan  defeated  Early  in  the  battle  of  Oj)equan. 
On  Sei)tember  22,  Sheridan  won  another  great  victory  over  Early  at  Fisher's  llill, 
and  on  October  19,  still  another  at  Cedar  Creek.  On  November  14,  General  Sher- 
man set  out  from  Atlanta  for  the  seacoast,  and  on  December  21,  captured  the  city 
of  Savannah,  of  which  he  made  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  President.  Meanwhile,  in 
August,  the  lionhearted  seacaptain,  Farragut,  had  won  one  of  the  most  splendid 
victories  of  the  war  in  Mobile  Bay.  Such,  briefly  mentioned,  were  some  of  the 
leading  militiiry  events  of  the  year;  their  recapitulation  is  useful  as  an  interpreta- 
tion of  contemporary  events  at  Columbus. 

Among  all  the  loyal  states  which  ])articipate(l  in  this  mighty  game  of  war,  Ohio 
fulfilled  the  most  conspicuous  part.  This  was  due  scarcely  less  —  perliaj)S  more  — 
to  the  quality  and  numbers  of  the  led,  than  to  the  great  leaders,  which  she  con- 
tributed to  the  armies  in  the  field.  With  the  work  of  recruiting  and  organizing 
the  fresh  levies  called  for  by  the  new  emergencies  of  the  struggle  the  capital  of 
Ohio  was  closely  identified.  Columbus  was  the  principal  theatre  of  that  work  as 
well  as  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  forces  collected  and  organized. 

[139] 
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Wlioii  Governor  Brough  came  into  office  he  found  (Jbio'ri  quota  in  the  national 
arniieH,  under  all  the  calln  which  had  been  made  upon  her,  complete.  Over 
twenty  thousand  veterans  of  the  <»ld  regimc.ntN  had  recn listed  for  three  years,  and 
when  the  year  closed  these  sturdy  and  faithful  organizations  which  had  enlisted 
twice  over  without  expectation  of  bounty,  were  beginning  U)  arrive  at  Columbus 
on  "  veteran  leave.'*  They,  and  such  as  they  —  men  who  fought  for  no  reward, 
who  knew,  yet  shunned  not,  the  hardships  of  the  field,  and  who  disdained  to  seek 
promotion  at  the  rear  however  unfairly  denied  thorn  at  the  front  —  men  who 
loved  more  the  turmoil  and  the  scars  of  buttle  tlian  all  the  cheap  laudation  and 
meretricious  honors  to  be  won  at  the  recruiting  station  —  were  the  very  bono  and 
sinew  of  the  armies,  and  deserved,  as  History  assuredly  w^ill  give  them,  the  first 
honoi*s  of  the  war. 

The  recnlistmcnt  of  thesis'  men  iinparte<l  to  the  National  cause  fresh  moral  as 
well  as  numerical  strength.  It  put  Ohio  ahead  in  her  qtiotu,  stimulated  general 
recruiting  and  facilitated  the  supply  of  men  necessary  to  meet  the  additional  calls 
soon  to  be  made.  First  of  these  calls  was  that  of  February  1,  for  500,000  men  for 
three  years.  Of  these  Ohio  was  required  to  furnish  51,405;  on  March  15  the  Presi- 
dent additionally  demanded  200,000,  Ohio's  share  this  time  being  20,595.  A  third 
proclamation  of  July  20  summoned  500,000  more  men  to  the  field,  Ohio  to  furnish 
50,792.  On  December  19  a  fourth  call  was  made,  asking  for  300,000  volunteers,  of 
whom  Ohio  was  requested  to  furnish  20,027. 

Unfortunate!}'  for  the  good  of  the  army  a  demoralizing  system  of  bounty -pay- 
ing had  been  adoi)tod  in  the  recruiting  service  of  the  State.  Governor  Brough,  we 
are  told,  dee])!}*  regretted  this  system  ;  his  regrets  were  wellgrounded.  After  con- 
siderable observation  of  its  results  the  writer  firmly  believes  that  the  national 
cause  would  have  been  more  effectively  served  had  not  one  dollar  of  bounty  ever 
been  paid.  Tl»e  j)at  riot  ism  of  the  peo])le  properly  a])pealed  to,  was  (juite  sufficient 
to  furnish  all  the  men  needed  without  resort  lo  purely  mercenary  ex])edioDt8. 
The  best  soldiers  were  tho.se  who  volunteered  from  patriotism  and  not  for  money. 
The  stimulus  which  bountypaying  gave  to  desertion,  and  the  fraudulent  enroll- 
ment, bountyjumping  and  substitute  brokerage  wliich  it  produced  were  evils  of  the 
first  magnitude.*  The  Republic,  wlien  in  jeo])ardy  of  its  life,  is  entitled  to  the 
military  service  of  every  ablebodied  citizen.  If  this  service  is  not  voluntarily  and 
freely  given  when  solicited,  it  should  be  compelled.  But  when  once  adopted,  the 
bounty  system  could  not  easily  be  dispensed  with,  and  in  Ohio  its  inducements  and 
its  evils  alike  became  more  and  more  aggravated.  "  (iovernmenl,  State,  township 
bounties,  hundreds  piled  on  fresh  hundreds  of  dollars,  till  it  had  come  to  such 
a  pass,"  says  Keid,  •*  that  a  community  otlen  |)aid  in  one  lorm  or  another  near 
a  thousand  dollars  for  every  soldier  it  presented  to  the  mustering  officers,  and  double 
as  much  for  every  one  it  succeede<l  in  getting  into  the  wa.sted  ranks  at  the  front." 

Fjarly  in  the  3'ear  Governor  Brough  conceived  a  plan  of  calling  out  a  sufficient 
militia  force  to  guard  the  forts  and  railways  so  as  to  make  every  vetemn  engaged 
in  this  service  available  for  active  duties  in  the  field.  At  his  .•^uggeslion  the 
(lovertiors  ol  Indiana,  I  lliiiois  and  Iowa  met  him  in  Washington  to  consult  upon 
this  ]>lan,  and  at  that  URU'ting  a  proposition  to  thr  President  was  formulated  offer- 
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toreil  in  or  out,  or  both,  at  Camp  Cliaso,  were  the  One  Hundred  Thirtyfirst,  -sec- 
ond, third,  fourth,  -fifth,  -sixth, -seventh  and  -ninth;  the  One  Hundred  Forty- 
second,-  third,  -fourth  and  fit\h  ;  the  One  Hundred  Fitlyfirst,  -third  and  -seventh  ; 
the  One  Hundred  Sixtyfirst,  -second  and  -third,  and  the  One  Hundred  Seventieth 
and  One  Hundred  Seventysecond. 

Eleven  new  oneyear  regiments,  numbered  from  173  to  183,  were  organised 
during  tlie  year.  Of  these,  tlie  One  Hundred  Seventy  fourth,  Coh)nel  John  S. 
JonoH,  was  organized  at  Camp  Chase  September  23,  an<l  left  two  da^'s  later  for 
Nashville;  the  One  Hundred  Sevcntysixth,  Colonel  Edwin  C.  Mason,  was  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Chase  September  21,  and  left  at  once  for  Tennessee;  the  One 
Hundred  Seventyeighth,  Colonel  J.  A.  Stafford,  organized  at  Camp  Chase  Septem- 
ber 29,  was  also  dispatched  at  once  to  Nashville;  the  One  Hitndred  Sevontyninth, 
Colonel  Harley  H.  Sage,  organized  at  Camp  Chase  September  28,  arrived  at 
Nashville,  October  8  ;  the  One  Hundred  Eightieth,  Colonel  Willard  Warner, 
organized  at  Camp  Chase  October  9,  departed  for  Nashville  October  15  ;  and  the 
One  Hundred  Eightysecond,  Colonel  Lewis  Butler,  organized  at  Camp  Chase 
October  28,  arrived  at  Nushville  November  6.  The  Thirtyseventh  Iowa  which 
passed  Columbus  September  1,  was  said  to  contain  no  soldier  or  oflScer  under  forty- 
five  3'ears  of  age. 

The  various  efforts  made  and  means  employed  to  meet  the  different  demands 

for   troops   during   the  year  were  attended  by  some  curious  local  incidents.     On 

May  3  a  much -dreaded  draft  took  place  at  the  City  Hall  on  Fourth  Street,  in  the 

presence  of  a  committee,  the  members  of  which  were  Provost   Marshal   James  A. 

Wilcox,  Commissioner  S.  S.  Hinkle,  Surgeon   S.   Lemon   and    G.   K.   Armstrong 

clerk.     A  newspaper  account  pf  this  proceeding  ran  thus: 

f 
Having  called  the  vast  lissemblage  to  order,  the  Provost  Marshal  took  his 
stand  upon  the  platform  on  which  the  ominous  looking  keg  was  placed,  which,  in 
a  few  moments,  would  hold  the  fate  of  many  an  anxious  individual  who  was  wait- 
ing with  impatience  to  draw  a  prize.  Captain  Wilcox  explained  in  a  lucid  man- 
ner the  moduH  operandi^  afler  which  he  requested  the  audience  to  name  a  person, 
without  regard  to  his  political  bias,  who  should  draw  the  names  from  the  wheel  of 
fortune.  No  one  responding  to  the  request,  the  Captain  named  Mr.  John  Olstot, 
who  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  multitude  present.  After  preliminaries 
were  all  arranged.  Commissioner  Hinkle  stated  [that]  the  subdistrlct  of  the 
Seventh  Ward,  being  the  first  ward  whose  quota  was  deficient,  they  would  proceed 
to  draw  seven  men  from  the  number  enrolled.  The  whole  number  enrolled  in  this 
ward  of  both  classes  was  505.  The  name  of  each  person  enrolled  was  written 
upon  a  card  and  the  Provost  Marshal  proceeded  to  place  them  in  the  keg,  and  as 
they  were  silently  dropped  in  Mr.  Otstot,  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  called  out  the 
numbers.  ...  A  handkerchief  was  then  tied  over  the  e^'^es  of  Mr.  Otstot.  .  .  .  The 
Provost  Marshal  then  talking  hold  of  the  crank  of  the  *'  churn  ''  turned  it  round  in 
a  rapid  manner,  frequently  reversing  the  order  of  circumlocution  until  they  [the 
cards]  were  completely  mixed,  when  Mr.  Otstot  drew  out  the  first  name.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Jacob  Bower,  and  in  like  manner  proceeding  he  drew 
out  the  remaining  six  prizes  which  were  awarded  to  the  following  gentlemen: 
George  Weaver,  John  Woodward,  Charles  Shank,  Jeremiah  Crawley,  Charles 
Keintz  and  vS.  H.  Witte.     Thus  ended  the  anxious  fears  of  the  Seventh  Warders. 
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In  September  another  draft  was  ordered,  Hoppleinentary  to  whieli  still  another 
for  delinquent  subdiBtriets  in  Columbus  U)ok  place  at  the  City  Hall. 

In  reciting  the  probable  diflSeulties  to  be  met  in  filling  the  National  Guard 
regiments  pursuant  to  Governor  Brough's  call,  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  April  29 
said : 

In  regard  to  substitutes  there  seems  to  be  a  holding  off  for  higher  prices.  So 
far  they  have  been  obtained  from  $50  ail  the  way  up  to  $200,  and  some  are  now 
asking  $300. 

The  same  paper  of  July  23  contained  this: 

There  are  a  great  many  scoundrels  who  make  a  business  of  enlisting  as  sub- 
stitutes, receive  their  pay,  and  the  first  opi)ortunity  which  presents  they  invaria- 
bly skedaddle  to  some  other  point  and    repeat  the  operation.  .  .  .   Even    in    this 
eity,  at  Tod  Barracks,  where  every  precaution  is  taken,  quite  a  number  have  man- 
aged  to  make  their  escape. 

Advertisements  of  "  substitutes  for  hire  "  were  sometimes  seen  in  the  news- 
papers. In  October  a  Cyprian  was  offered  as  a  substitute,  under  the  name  of 
Charles  Henry  Brown,  by  a  Jackson  County  bounty  broker.  The  fraud  was 
detected  by  an  examining  surgeon.  Two  bountyjumpers,  "elegantly  attired  in 
citizens  clothes,"  were  arrested  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  city  Jan- 
uary 10,  1865.  One  of  them,  it  was  stated,  had  '*  jumped  "  a  bounty  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars.     The  Ohio  Statesman  of  February  4,  same  year,  contained  this  : 

Two  men,  John  Connelly  and  James  Starkey,  of  Cincinnati,  were  arrested  at 
Camp  Chase  on  Tuesday  evening  under  the  following  circumstances:  It  seems 
they  had  enlisted  a  recruit,  got  half  his  local  bounty,  and  had  taken  him  to  Camp 
Chase.  They  then  undertook  to  inveigle  him  out  of  camp  for  tlie  purpose  of  reen- 
listing  him  and  playing  the  same  game  over  again.  With  this  design  in  view,  they 
procured  a  hack,  put  the  recruit  into  it,  made  him  lie  down,  and  covered  him  over 
with  blankets. 

The  same  paper  of  January  21,  1865,  referred  to  the  mercenaries  then  in  the 
market  in  this  style : 

Prices  unsettled,  with  an  upward  tendency.  Buycv8^  alias  recruit  brokers, 
abundant  and  the  number  constantly  increasing.  Substitutes  demanding  $800  for 
one,  $1,000  for  two  and  $1,200  for  three  years.  Very  few,  however,  wish  to  sell 
for  a  longer  time  than  one  year.  Recruits  asking  for  one  year  $450  @  $500,  and 
sometimes  effecting  a  sale  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  one  last  quoted. 

The  same  paper  of  May  2,  1865,  mentions  a  bounty-jumper  then  under  sentence 
to  be  shot  at  Camp  Chase.  He  was  said  to  have  "jumped  "  bounties  eighteen  dif- 
ferent times. 

The  opening  of  Tod  Barracks  as  a  military  rendezvous  for  certain  purposes 
deprived  Camp  Chase  of  much  of  its  activity  and  interest.  On  March  3,  the  com- 
mandant's quarters  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Early  in  May,  230  Ohio  soldiers  who 
had  escaped  the  terrible  catastrophe  caused  by  explosion  of  the  boilers  of  the 
steamboat  Sultana,  near  Memphis,  April  27,  arrived  at  the  camp.  About  1,500 
paroled  soldiers  were  in  the  camp  at  this  time.  A  general  courtmartial  convened 
at  the  camp  in  December  and  continued  in  session  about  two  months. 
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All  throii<i^h  the  year  the  collection  and  forwarding  of  military  wnifs  and  way- 
farers at  Tod  Barracks  was  active.  I)iirin/r  the  months  of  February  and  March 
some  hundreds  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  front  daily.  On  some  days  the 
numbers  thus  dispatched  reached  seven  or  ei/^ht  hundred.  Over  one  thousand 
paroled  men  were  received  and  fed  at  the  barracks  April  6.  On  the  same  date 
Major  Skilos  forwarded  187  sirag^^lers  and  87  deserters.  One  hundred  substiiutes 
were  forwarded  May  H,  and  on  June  7  one  hundred  more,  the  latter,  it  was  stat<>d, 
being  **  of  a  bettor  class  *'  than  the  former  lot.  On  Jul}'^  U)  one  hundred  substit- 
tutcs,  and  on^July  12  a  large  squad  of  substitutes  and  drafted  men  were  sent 
from  the  Barr.-icks  to  replenish  some  of  the  old  regiments.  On  October  4  the  num- 
ber of  men  which  Major  Skiles  had  sent  to  the  front  from  his  post  during  the  pre- 
ceding two  months  was  thus  summarized:  Substitutes,  3,200;  recruits,  2.000; 
deserters,  238 ;  stragglers,  483 ;  convalescents,  896.  Within  eight  days  next  pro- 
ceding  October  19,  the  total  number  of  men  of  these  different  classes  sent  off  was 
about  2,000.  Five  hundred  exchanged  Union  soldiers  arrived  at  the  Barracks 
from  Annapolis  March  15.  About  five  hundred  paroled  from  the  same  place 
arrived  March  20.  Sick,  disabled  and  paroled  man  to  the  number  of  125  arrived 
from  Alexandria  May  16. 

Major-General  Heintzelman,  appointed  early  in  the  year  to  command  the 
Northern  Department,  established  his  headquarters  in  Columbus.  On  April  21 
he  was  serenaded  at  the  Neil  House,  but  refused  to  respond  to  the  compliment. 
One  of  his  orders,  issued  in  September,  deplored  certain  depredations  committed 
by  disorderly  soldiers  upon  the  property  of  loyal  citizens  residing  near  Columbus, 
and  directed  that  the  amount  of  pecuniary  injury  done  should  be  ascertained. 

During  a  transfer  of  Confederate  prisoners  from  Camp  Chase  to  Rock  Island, 
by  rail,  in  January,  some  desperate  men  cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
cars  and  escaped  from  the  train  while  it  was  running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 
Basil  Duke,  of  Morgan's  raiding  party,  was  transferred  from  the  Penitentiary  to 
Camp  Chase  in  February.  On  February  24  one  thousand  Confederates  were 
sent  from  Camp  Chase  to  Fort  Delaware.  A  transfer  of  Morgan's  officers  in 
the  Penitentiary  to  the  same  destination  was  ordered  by  the  War  Department  in 
March.  Among  the  arrivals  of  Confederate  captives  at  Camp  Chase  during  the 
year  were  the  following:  130  March  11;  an  indefinite  number  from  the  south- 
west April  7;  22  from  Helena,  Arkansas,  May  17;  250  —  described  as  being  **  as 
ragged  as  Lazarus"  and  "as  dirty  as  they  could  possibly  be  not  to  have  been 
literally  rolled  in  the  mud"  —  from  General  Crook's  department,  in  Virginia, 
May  27;  1,163,  captured  before  Atlanta,  August  1.  The  number  of  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  camp  August  6  was  about  3,500.  On  July  4  some  of  the  prisoners 
attempted  to  escape  but  were  fired  upon  by  the  guards,  and  two  of  them  were 
severely  wounded. 

On  December  18  about  two  hundred  exchanged  Union  soldiers  who  had  been 
confined  in  the  Confederate  stockade  at  Florence,  South  Carolina,  arrived  at 
Columbus.  Their  condition  is  described  as  very  pitable,  as  were  also  the  stories 
they  told  of  their  sufferings  whilo  in  captivity. 
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Among  the  local  military  organizations  of  the  year,  not  hitherto  mentioned, 
was  that  of  the  Meade  Rifles.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  One  Hundred  Thirty- 
third  Infantry,  of  the  National  Guard,  this  company  was  assigned  to  that 
regiment. 

A  "jollification"  over  Sheridan's  victories  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  took 
place  on  Saturday  evening,  September  24.  Telegraphic  dispatches  were  read  and 
numerous  speeches  were  made.  General  Thomas's  Nashville  victory  caused  great 
rejoicing  in  the  city.  A  salute  of  fifty  guns  was  fired  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  Capitol  Square.  On  September  5  one  hundred  guns  were  fired  at  the  United 
States  Arsenal  in  honor  of  Farragut's  victory  in  Mobile  Bay. 

The  Eightysecond  Ohio  Infantry  arrived  at  Columbus  from  Tennessee,  on 
veteran  furlough  of  thirty  days,  January  21.  It  rcassombleil  at  Camp  Chase  on 
it8  return  to  the  front  February  26.  On  January  2(5  the  Eightysixtli  passed 
through  to  Cleveland  to  be  mustered  out.  The  Fiftythird  arrived  on  veteran 
leave  about  February  1.  The  Sixtj'second  arrived  February  6,  direct  from  Port 
fioyal,  the  Twentyninth,  veteran,  passed  through,  to  Louisville,  February  10. 
The  singular  fact  was  at  this  time  noted  that  many  of  the  recnlisted  veterans  who 
were  furloughed  for  thirty  days  returned  to  the  front  before  the  period  of  their 
leave  expired.  In  explanation  of  this,  one  of  them  stated  that  he  was  homesick 
and  wanted  to  return  to  his  "  home  in  the  army." 

On  February  25,  the  Thirteenth  Ohio  Infantry  arrived  on  veteran  leave,  and 
a  detachment  for  the  Sixtyeighth  passed  ColumbuH  en  route  to  Vicksburg.  The 
Siztyeighth,  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  Meridiaji  raid,  passed  Columbus  to 
Cleveland  on  veteran  leave  late  in  March.  On  March  13,  the  arrival  of  the  Forty- 
sixth,  Colonel  C.  C.  Walcutt,  was  signaled  by  rockets  fired  from  the  Statehouse. 
The  regiment  was  met  at  the  station  by  the  local  military  companies  and  citizens, 
and  was  welcomed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  by  Governor  Brough.  In  the 
evening  the  oflScers  and  men  of  the  regiment  sat  down  to  a  dinner  spread  for  them 
by  Lindeman  &  Co.  at  Ambos  Hall.  The  regiment  quilted  the  city  on  its  return 
to  the  front  April  16. 

The  Seventysixth  arrived  from  Alabama  on  veteran  leave  February  8  ;  on 
March  15,  it  passed  Columbus  from  Newark,  returning  to  the  front.  The  Fifty- 
first,  veteran,  arrived  from  Tennessee  February  10;  returned  to  the  front  March 
16.  On  the  latter  date  the  Twontj'fiflh,  veteran,  quitted  Camp  Chase  for  South 
Carolina,  and  while  passing  the  Capitol  for  the  railway  station  delivered  its  service- 
worn  colors  to  Governor  Brough,  by  whom,  at  the  same  time,  a  new  set  of  flags 
was  presented  to  the  regiment.  The  Thirtysecond,  veteran,  arrived  on  leave 
March  14;  on  March  19  the  Seventy  fourth,  veteran,  returned  from  leave  to  rejoin 
Sherman's  army.  The  Seventyeighth,  veteran,  arrived  at  Tod  Barracks,  on  leave, 
April  2;  it  set  out  to  rejoin  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  May  7.  The  Sixtieth,  a 
new  battalion  of  six  companies,  quitted  Camp  Chase  for  Virginia  in  the  latter  part 
of  April.  On  April  second  2,900  men  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  then  passing 
westward,  took  supper  at  the  Tod  Barracks.  The  Eightieth,  veteran,  passed  the 
city  April  7  and  May  9,  coming  from  and  returning  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
The  Thirtieth,  veteran,  arrived  from  and  returned  to  Sherman's  Army  April  8  and 
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May  9.  It  reasHombliMi,  on  the  expiration  of  its  furlou«^h,  at  Camp  ChaHc.  The 
FittyHixth,  veteran^  which  had  hcen  knocked  to  piecoH  in  Baiiks'H  illadvised  and  ill- 
niana^od  lied  River  expedition,  arrived  from  New  Orleans,  rla  New  York,  June 
5,  on  veteran  leave.  It  set  out  on  its  return  t^)  the  Gulf  Department  at  the  expira- 
tion of  its  furlough.  A  portion  of  the  Fiftyeififhth,  German,  arrive«l  from  Vicks- 
l)ur^  nn  veteran  leave  June  10.  The  Twentyfourth  returned  from  Shermairw 
army,  then  in  front  of  Dalton,  and  wah  mustered  out  at  ('amp  Chase  June  24.  The 
Fourth  Ohio  Infantry,  Hancock's  CorpH,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  returned  for  mu8- 
terout  June  12.  The  Secon<l  Ohio  Infantry,  Sherman's  Arm}',  arrived  at  Camp 
('liaHo  for  musterout  September  25.  The  Sixieenth  Ohio  Infantry  arrive«l  fi'om 
Louisiana  for  musterout  October  14. 

Among  the  canards  ot  local  circulation  during  the  year  was  a  report  of  May 
27,  derived  from  *' an  Ohio  man.  perfectly  roiialde,  just  from  Dalton,  Georgia," 
that  Sherman's  army  was  then  *'  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Atlanta."^  The  cap- 
ture of  Atlanta  was  currently  reported  Jul}'  16.  The  death  of  Jefferson  Davis  was 
rumored  December  23. 

During  Governor  Tod's  administration  state  military  agencies  for  the  aseis- 
tance  and  care  of  sick,  wounded,  penniless  and  otherwise  needy  sohliers  were 
established  at  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Crestline,  Bellair,  Washington 
City  and  other  points  of  military  movement  or  rendezvous.  On  Governor  Brough's 
recommendation  the  number  of  these  agencies  was  increased  to  twelve,  James  E. 
Lewis  being  appointed  agent  at  Columbus.  A  considerable  part  of  the  supplies 
obtained  by  popular  donation  were  distributed  through  these  agencies. 

NOTES. 

1.  On  March  14,  1804,  Governor  Brough  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  referring  to  the 
bounty  aystera  in  a  deprecatory  vein.  He  expressed  a  decided  preference  for  the  draft.  On 
February  6,  ISGo,  he  wrote  to  General  R.  C.  Schenck,  then  in  Congress: 

I  can  say  to  you  confidentially  that  of  the  thirty  thousand  men  raised,  credited  and 
mustered  in  Ohio  during  ttie  last  call,  over  ten  thousand  failed  to  reach  the  front.  About 
eleven  hundred  men  have  been  forwarded  to  Camp  Chase  un<ier  the  present  call,  and  of 
these  two  hundred  and  sixtytbree  were  on  the  lists  last  night  as  *'  absent  without  leave,"  and 
this  although  the  money  brought  here  with  them  is  taken  from  them  on  arrival.  Still  they 
have  been  mustered  and  credited,  and  fill  so  much  of  the  **  quota,"  though  not  of  the  army. 
The  State  swarms  with  bountybrokers,  bountyjumpers  and  mercenaries  of  every  description. 
Men  take  contracts  to  fill  "quotas  "as  they  would  to  furnish  hay  or  woo<l.  They  take  the" 
largest  share  to  themselves,  and  frequently  the  recruit  deserts  because  he  says  he  has  been 
swindled  in  his  bounty.  Patriotism  and  love  of  the  cause  are  supplanted  to  a  large  degree  as 
a  motive  of  filling  our  armies,  by  the  mercenary  spirit  of  making  money  out  of  the  opera- 
tion. .  .  .  We  have  strength  enough,  but  we  are  throwing  it  away;  we  are  weakening  our 
armies  by  every  call  and  draft  instead  of  strengthening?  them  ;  we  are  piling  up  enor- 
mous debts  and  taxations  upon  our  people;  we  are  impairing  the  confidence  of  the  thinking 
and  earnest  portion  of  our  people,  and  pampering  the  desires  of  the  weak  and  profligate  ;  we 
an)  making  a  trattic  of  the  holiest  duty  we  owe  to  the  country,  and  procrastinating  a  struggle 
that  we  have  the  power  to  speedily  terminate  if  our  means  were  less  popularly  and  more 
earnestly  directed." 

2.  Ohio  State  Journal,  May  4,  WU, 
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This  news,  conveye*!  in  a  HjH'cial  dispnlch  to  (governor  Brou^h,  ivaehtxl  Co- 
luriiburt  the  same  evenini^,  and  tin*  popular  «Ii*1iglit  which  it  ]>ro(Iaced  found  in^tan- 
taneoUH  <'Xpression.  "  ChurclicH,"  we  arc  uAd,  *' /^avo  up  their  con ^re^t ions, 
hotel.H  their  oceu]mntH,  and  one  ^rand,  loud,  continued,  shouting  song  told  the 
people's  joy.  (*annon  thniHlered,  hells  clanged,  l»ontires  blazed.  A  monster  crowd 
<-ollectcd  and  was  addressed  h}-  <iovernor  Hrough,  Hon.  Octavius  Waters  and 
others.**  On  the  following  morning  the  newspapers  gave  additional  particulars, 
ae<*otnpanied  hy  delirious  editorials  and  ecstatic  headlines. 

A  general  celebration  of  Grant's  victories  in  Virginia  took  place  the  following 
FViday,  April  14.  The  day  was  opened  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  blowing  of 
whistles  and  firing  of  cannon,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  streets  were  thronged 
with  peojile.  Business  was  generally  suspended.  The  day  was  one  of  thanks, 
giving  as  well  as  of  joy,  and  services  were  held  at  the  princi]»al  churches.  At 
noon  the  bells  of  the  city  were  again  rung,  with  accompaniments  of  steam  whistles 
and  the  thunder  of  an  artillery  salute  tired  in  the  Capitol  Square.  At  two  o'clock 
the  people  assembled  in  great  mass  at  the  East  Terrace  of  the  Capitol,  where  Hon. 
George  M.  Parsons  was  called  to  preside,  and,  after  pnij'er  by  Uov.  Granville 
MfK)dy,  Hon.  John  Sherman  addressed  the  happy  multitudes  for  nearly  an  hour. 
Following  are  some  of  Mr.  Sherman's  most  striking  sentences: 

Four  years  ago  I  wont  to  Washington  around  Baltimore.  The  motto  of  the 
First  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers  was,*'  to  Washington  through  Baltimore."  We 
thought  it  a  feat  when  they  made  their  motto  good.  1  was  in  Washington  when 
the  rebel  flag  floated  in  sight  of  the  Capitol,  it  blockaded  the  Potomac,  and  might 
have  signaled  across  the  continent.  We  all  remember  the  battle  of  Bull  Kun,the  seven 
days  on  the  Chickahominy,  the  second  Bull  Kun  and  the  battle  of  Autietain.  We 
all  remember  the  dark  days  that  preceded  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg— yes,  even 
the  past  summer,  until  Atlanta  and  Mobile  shed  their  light  upon  us.  Through 
what  dangers  and  storms  has  the  good  old  Ship  of  State  gone  safely  !  The  battle 
of  Gettysburg  was  the  turning  physical  battle  of  this  war  and  the  civil  strife  of 
18ti3,  here  in  Ohio,  was  the  turning  political  contest  ot*  the  war.  What  if  Lee  had 
won  at  Gettysburg?  What  if  Vallandigham  had  won  in  Ohio?  We  would  not 
thus  have  been  rejoicing  over  a  restored  and  strengthened  Union.  I  look  back 
upon  the  dangers  we  have  passed,  not  with  unkind ness,  but  with  thankful- 
ness.    .     .     . 

That  all  the  Southern  States  will  soon  return  to  the  Union,  and  bo  again 
represented  in  Congress  I  do  not  doubt.  .  .  .  The  people  can  confide  in  the  prom- 
ise of  the  President  that  no  act  of  amnesty,  that  no  exercises  of  the  pardoning 
power,  that  no  military  convention  will  endanger  either  Union  or  emancipation. 
The  conceded  and  secured  reconstruction  in  the  South  cannot  be  very  difUcult.  It 
is  easy  to  raise  theoretical  and  constitutional  questions,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  has  a 
homely  and  direct  way  of  solving  these,  and  of  doing  it  at  the  right  time.  1  do 
not  fear  but  that  after  the  war,  and  iii  due  time,  we  can  settle  all  the  complicated 
political  questions  growing  out  of  it,  and  without  conceding  to  the  rebels  any 
terms  that  are  not  assented  to  by  the  body  of  the  people. 

In  February,  18t>l,  I  ventured  to  prophesy  to  the  leaders  of  this  rebellion, 
til  en  \u  the  House  of  liepresenlatives,  that  il  they  attempted  to  execute  their 
threats  of  secession,  we  would  tind  power  in  the  CoiisLitution,  and  among  the  de- 
cided masses  of  the  northern  people,  to  whip  them  into  submission  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities.  I  now  projihesy  that,  during  the  present  term  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  all    the   Southern   Stales,  and  Colorado,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Idaho,  Now 
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fondly  choriBhod  that  ho  might  survive  his  injuries.  Newspaper  extras  were 
issued  at  various  times  during  the  day,  and  also  on  Sunday  morning,  April  16. 
Religious  services  announced,  for  two  p.  m.  of  that  day,  at  the  East  Terrace,  drew 
thither,  it  is  said,  the  largest  crowd  which  had  ever  assembled  in  the  Capitol 
Square.  Part  of  the  assemblage  consisted  of  soldiers  fV-om  Tod  Barracks,  who 
came  in  a  body,  bearing  the  National  and  State  flags  dressed  in  mourning,  and 
marching  to  dirge  music  played  by  their  bands.  The  crowd  being  too  great  for 
one  speaker  to  address,  services  were  also  held  at  the  West  Front,  where  a  dis- 
course was  delivered  by  Kev.  A.  G.  Byers.  The  speaker  at  the  Bast  Front  was 
Rev.  Granville  Moody,  whose  text  was :  "And  the  victory  of  that  day  was  tamed 
into  mourning  unto  all  the  people."  (II  Samuel,  19,  2.)  *'  During  Mr.  Moody's  dis- 
course," said  a  report  of  the  services,  "  the  vast  concourse  of  faces,  expressing 
each  emotion  of  the  speaker,  heads  bowing  in  grief,  eyes  wet  with  tears  or  flashing 
with  indignation,  presented  a  scene  impressive  beyond  description.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  those  addressed  by  Doctor  Byers,  and  never,  perhaps,  did  the 
appearance  of  a  crowd  indicate  in  itself  so  deep  and  general  a  sorrow." 

At  five  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Saturday  the  City  Council  convened  in  special 
session,  President  Keinhard  in  the  chair,  and  adopted  resolutions  expressing 
abhorrence  of  the  murderous  deed  which  had  deprived  the  Nation  of  its  Chief 
Magistrate,  tendering  condolence  to  his  family,  recording  appreciation  of  the 
great  and  good  qualities  and  services  which  had  distinguished  him,  and  particu- 
larly of  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  pacification  upon  which  he  had  entered ;  giving 
assurances  of  sympathy  for  the  wounded  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  and  directing  that  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  committees  representing  the  State  authorities  and  the  citizens  in  making 
suitable  preparations  for  reception  of  the  remains  of  the  President,  should  they 
be  conveyed  through  tlie  city.  An  additional  committee  was  appointed  to  drape 
the  city  buildings  in  mourning.  On  Tuesday,  April  18,  a  large  meeting  of  citi- 
zens, to  take  proper  action  upon  the  death  of  the  President,  convened  at  the  City 
Hall.  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway  was  called  to  preside,  H.  T.  Chittenden  was 
appointed  secretary,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Felton.  Messrs.  L.  J. 
Critchfield,  George  M.  Parson^,  C.  N.  Olds,  H.  F.  Martin  and  Peter  Ambos  were 
appointed  lo  report  resohuions,  and,  on  invitation,  appropriate  remarks  were 
made  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Trimble.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Trimble's  address  Hon. 
Samuel  Galloway  was  called  for,  and  narrated  some  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
late  President.  The  resolutions  reported  recommended  that  the  people  close  their 
places  of  busincHs  on  the  next  day,  nineteenth,  during  the  progress  of  the  funeral 
services  at  Washington,  between  tlie  hours  of  eleven  a.  m.  and  three  P.  m.,  and 
that  during  that  time  the  bells  of  the  city  be  tolled.  In  pursuance  of  a  further 
resolution  offered  by  William  G.  Deshler  the  following  committee  was  appointed 
to  cooperate  with  that  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Council  in  arranging  a 
suitable  reception  of  the  late  President's  remains  and  procuring  the  delivery  of 
a  suitable  oration  upon  his  life  and  services:  William  G.  Deshler,  David  S.  Gray, 
J.  E.  St.  Clair,  W.  Failing,  Inaac  Eherly,  K.  Mecs,  L.  Kilbourn,  C.  P.  L.  Butler, 
and  Starling  Loving. 
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Stretched  a  white  banner  bearing  the  words :    "  He  sleeps  in  the  blessings  of  the 
poor,  whose  fetters  God  commanded  him  to  break." 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  fVineral  train  arrived  at  the  Union  Station  at 
Columbus  amid  the  rintjring  of  muffled  bells,  and  halted  in  saeh  a  position  that  tho 
car  containing  the  Presidents  remains  lay  nearly  aecross  High  Street.  An  im- 
mense crowd  of  spectators  had  congregated  about  the  station,  and  military  bands 
discoursed  solemn  dirges  while  the  coffin,  attended  by  the  pallbearers  and  Guard 
of  Honor,  was  taken  from  the  car  and  laid  in  the  hearse.  The  procession  then 
formed,  and,  according  to  contemporary  description,  was  the  most  imposing  and 
im])re8sive  which  had  ever  been  seen  in  Columbus.  Let  the  accomplished  pen  of 
William  T.  Coggeshail  describe  its  appearance  and  movements :  • 

The  hearse  was  tho  groat  centre  of  attraction.  Ail  along  the  line  of  march  it 
was  preceded  by  hundreds  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions,  striving  to  keep  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  sombre  structure.  It  was  17  feet  long,  8^  feet  wide  and  17^ 
foot  from  the  grouml  to  tho  apex  of  the  canopy.  The  main  platform  was  four  foot 
from  the  ground,  on  whicii  rested  a  dais  for  the  reception  of  the  coffin,  twelve  feet 
long  by  live  wide,  raised  two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  platform.  The  canopy 
resembled  in  shape  a  Chinese  pagoda.  The  interior  of  the  roof  was  lined  with 
silk  flags  and  tho  outside  covered  with  black  broadcloth,  as  were  the  dais,  the 
main  platform,  and  the  entire  hearse.  Black  cloth,  festooned,  depended  from  the 
j)latform  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  fringed  with  silver  lace  and  orna- 
mented with  hoav}' tassels  of  black  silk.  Surrounding  the  cornice  of  the  canopy 
wore  thirtysix  silver  stars,  and  on  the  apex  and  the  four  corners  were  five  heavy 
black  plumes.  The  canopy  was  appropriately  curtained  with  black  cloth,  lined 
with  wMiitc  merino.  On  each  side  of  the  dais  was  the  word  Lincoln  in  silver  let- 
ters. The  hearse  was  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  covered  with  black  cloth,  which 
was  edged  with  silver  fringe.  The  heads  of  the  horses  were  surmounted  with 
large  black  plumes,  and  each  was  led  by  a  groom  dressed  in  black,  with  white 
gloves  and  white  band  round  his  hat.  On  the  dais,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
hearse,  the  coffin  was  |)laccd,  nearly  in  full  view  of  the  multitudes  on  the  streets. 

Every  window,  housetop,  balcony,  and  every  incK  of  the  sidewalk  on  either 
side  of  High  Street  vvas  densely  crowded  with  a  mournful  throng  assembled  to 
pa}'  homage  to  departo<l  worth.  In  all  the  enormous  crowd  profound  silence 
reigned.  Conversation  was  carried  on  in  whispers.  The  completeness  of  every 
detail  of  the  procession  was  remarked  by  all,  and  much  praise  awarded  to  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements.  The  display  made  by  the  various  orders  and  associations 
in  tho  procession  elicited  universal  commendation.  The  Fire  Department  was 
the  subject  of  especial  notice  and  pi-aise.  The  neat  clean  uniforms  of  the  men, 
the  splendid  condition  ofthe  steamers  and  hosecarts,  and  the  decorated  car  filled  with 
fortytwo  3'oung  ladies  habited  in  deep  mourning,  were  among  the  notable  incidents 
of  the  day.  A  very  impressive  feature  ofthe  occasion  was  the  singing  by  the  young 
ladies  in  the  mourning  car  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  1027th  hymn  of  tho 
Methodist  E])iscopal  collection,  commencing  with  :  "  Great  Ruler  ofthe  earth  and 
skies,"    and  tho  lOlSth  hymn  :    "  Behold,  6  Lord,  before  thy  throne.**   *.     . 

Along  the  entire  line  of  march,  dwelling  houses,  shops,  stores,  and  other  places 
of  business,  as  well  as  all  public  buildings,  wore  tastefully  and  solemnly  decor- 
ated. .  .  .  Tho  great  feature  of  the  decoration  was  found  at  the  clothinghouso 
of  Marcus  Childs  in  the  Neil  House  building.  Thousands  of  persons  were  attracted 
by  tho  beauty  and  ai>i>ropriatenoss  ofthe  designs  and  the  very  elegant  manner  in 

which  they  were  carrie<i  out Vt  tho  base  of  tho  front  windows  a  draped 

portrait   (►f   Mr.    Lincoln   was  exhibited,  and  each  doorway  was  hung  in  heavy 
festoons  of  bhiek  clolli.     Over  all  a  draped  flag  was  extended. 
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The  west  gateway  of  the  Capitol  Square  was  arched  and  bore  the  simple 
inscription  Ohio  Mourns.  The  columns  at  the  West  Front  of  the  Caj)itol  were 
tastefully  draped  in  spiral  turns  of  mourning  cloth  from  top  to  bottom.  Imme- 
diately over  tne  entrance  (west  front)  was  placed  the  inscription,  God  Moves  in  a 
mysterious  iroy,  and  over  the  cornice  of  the  columns  was  placed  a  quotation  from 
President  Lincoln's  inaugural  address:  With  Malice  to  none,  with  Charity  for  all. 
Each  of  the  windows  in  the  west  front  was  heavily  draped. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  head  of  the  procession  arrived  at  the  west  entrance  of 
Capitol  Square.  The  Eightyeighth  Ohio  Infantry,  acting  as  a  special  escort, 
passed  in  immediately,  forming  lines  in  two  ranks  on  each  side  of  the  passway 
from  the  gate  to  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  During  the  momentary  delay  the 
silence  and  deep  feeling  manifested  by  the  people  in  the  procession,  by  those 
crowding  the  streetn  in  evcrj'  direction  and  by  those  gazing  from  every  available 
window  was  without  precedent.  ...  As  the  coffin,  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of 
eight  of  the  sergeants  constituting  the  Veteran  Guards,  passed  towards  the  arch- 
way, the  bands  gave  expression  to  the  solemn  emotions  of  the  hour  in  a  dirge.  .  .  . 
Slowly  and  solemnly  the  escort,  headed  by  General  Hooker  and  staff  and  Gov- 
ernor Brough  and  staff,  passed  to  the  Capitol  entrance  and  reverently  the  coffin 
was  lowered  from  the  shoulders  of  the  veterans  to  the  flowery  bed  awaiting  it. 
The  officers  named,  with  their  attendants,  Major-General  Hunter  and  staff,  the  gen- 
eral officers  in  charge  of  the  corpse  from  Washington,  General  Wager  Swayne 
and  staff,  the  pallbearers  and  members  of  committees,  assumed  their  proper  places 
around  the  catafalque  with  uncovered  heads;  the  guard  from  the  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps  formed  in  line  on  each  side,  and  as  soon  as  the  corpse  was  in  place.  Rev.  C. 
B.  Felton  offered  an  appropriate  prayer.  Impressive  as  was  the  scene,  it  was  sur- 
passed by  the  one  that  followed  immediately  on  opening  the  coffin.  Amid  silence 
almost  painful  the  lid  was  raised — a  sigh  from  those  present  — a  slight  movement 
by  the  undertaker — and  for  minutes  all  was  again  us  still  as  death.  The  veteran 
officers  and  soldiers,  with  bowed  heads,  seemed  immovable  as  statues,  unconscious- 
ly every  face  mirrored  the  contending  emotions  of  the  heart  and  the  grouping 
around  the  dead  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  seen  by  those  forming  the  head  of  the 
procession  at  the  foot  of  the  wcHtern  stairway  formed  a  scene  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, and  not  to  be  described.  Mrs.  Hoffner,  representing  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Cincinnati,  the  only  lady  present,  stepped  softly  forward  and  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  coffin  an  anchor  composed  of  delicate  white  flowers  and  evergreen  boughs,  a 
wreath  of  the  same  upon  the  breast  of  the  dead  and  a  cross  at  the  head.  Instruc- 
tions were  given  more  by  signs  than  words,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  people 
to  look  upon  the  remains. 

The  rotunda  of  the  capitol,  well  calculated  for  display,  grand  in  its  loftiness 
and  much  the  resort  of  our  people,  was  transformed  into  a  gorgeous  tomb.  Tlie 
column  of  light  streaming  down  from  the  lofty  dome  made  distinct  and  iinpresHivc 
each  feature  of  the  solemn  scene  below.  There  was  no  stiffness  to  jar  with  softened 
feeling.  .  .  .  The  entrance  ways  and  the  corresponding  panels  were  uniformly 
draped  with  black  cloth  falling  in  heavy  folds  from  the  arches  to  the  floor.  In  the 
panels  the  drapings  were  gathered  to  the  sides  equidistant  from  arch  to  floor  and 
then  allowed  to  fall  in  full  volume  and  closing  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top.  In 
three  of  these  central  spaces  thus  formed  were  grouped  the  warworn  battle  flags  of 
veteran  Ohio  regiments.  In  the  other  panels,  the  one  between  the  north  and  east 
entrances,  tastefully  mounted  and  appropriately  draped,  was  Powell's  painting, 
I^vrrys  Vitiory,  .  .  .  Above  the  panels,  entirely  round  the  dome,  were  three  rows 
of  festoons  with  black  and  white  j>endant8,  the  whole  joining  appropriately  the 
general  drapings  below. 

On  a  platform  with  the  base  of  21Jx28  feet,  rising    by  five  steps  until   it 
presented  a  top  surface  perhaps  onehalf  as  large,  was  placed  the  dais  for  the  recep- 
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tion  of  the  coffin.  This  platform,  tastefully  carpeted,  the  rise  of  each  step  dressed 
in  black,  wan  ornamented  with  emblematical  flowers  and  plants  in  vases  so  arranged 
as  to  present  with  their  impression  of  beauty,  the  sorrow  for  the  dead.  At  the 
« ornors  facing  the  west  entrance  wore  lar^e  vnses  containin/^  beautiful  specimens 
of  amaranth,  and  midway  between  them  a  i^rand  central  vase  glowing  with  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  clioicest  flowers  of  the  season.  A  similar  disposition  of 
vases  faced  the  east  entrance,  fi*om  the  corner  ones  the  flowers  of  the  emblematical 
Justitia  reaching  to  the  height  of  the  dais.  Around  these  large  vases  were  crrouped 
smaller  ones,  rising  in  gradations  of  beauty  with  the  steps  of  the  platform.  The  dais 
>^a8  most  properly  the  crowning  beautj*  of  the  structure,  and  in  a  brief  description  it 
is  impossible  to  do  it  justice.  Uectangular  in  form,  with  a  side  elevation  of  two  feet, 
it  was  without  canopy  and  beautifully  oramented.  The  sides  were  covered  with 
black  broadcloth!  over  which  drooped  from  the  top  festoons  of  white  merino  and 
tassels  of  white  silk.  The  end  facing  the  wust  entrance  bore,  inscribed  on  a  black 
panel  with  white  border,  in  silver  letters,  the  Avord  "  Lincoln."  From  the  festoon- 
ing at  the  top,  rose  in  graceful  swell  a  bed  of  white  roses,  immortelles  and  orange 
blossoms,  the  pure  white  relieved  only  by  the  deep  fresh  green  of  the  leaves  and 
sprigs  accompanying. 

The  (luard  of  Honor  was  relieved  by  the  following  named  officers,  acting  in 
the  same  capacity  and  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Colonel  J.  A.  Wilcox  and  Major 
L.  S.  Sullivant :  Captain  Douglas,  13th  O.  V.  I.;  Captain  Stivers,  U.  S.  A.;  Cap- 
tain Walker,  5th  O.  V.  C;  Captain  A.  T.  Wikoff",  91st  O.  V.  I.;  Captain  McGroat; 
Captain  Hull,  18th  O.  V.  L;  Captain  H.  P.  Wands,  2lM  Michigan  ;  Cai)tain  Davis, 
18th  O.  V.  I.;  Captain  Hannal,  124th  O.  V.  I.;  Lieuteant  Horringer,  Second  O.  V. 
C;  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Orr,  109th  O.  V.  L;  Lieutenant  II.  B.  Freeman,  18th  O.  V.  1.; 
Adjutant  D.  C.  Patrick  and  Lieutenants  J.  B.  Dague,  G.  L  Davison,  J.  D.  Wilson 
and  Norris  Killen,  of  the  88th  O.  V.  I. 

The  officers,  pallbearers  and  committees  after  looking  upon  the  remains 
retired,  excepting  those  having  the  body  in  charge.  The  officers  forming  the 
guards  were  assigned  their  positions,  and  without  "delay  the  people  commenced 
moving  into  the  rotunda.  First  came  the  various  military  organizations  of  the 
procession,  the  men  formed  in  four  ranks,  marching  without  noise  upon  a  carpet 
to  the  catafalque,  passing  by  twos  on  each  side  of  the  coffin  —  the  face  and  upper 
part  of  the  body  being  brought  in  full  view  of  each  individual  —  and  then  those 
on  the  right  passing  out  at  the  south  and  those  on  the  left  turning  to  the  north. 
Then  followed  in  order  the  various  delegations  of  the  procession,  succeeded  by 
the  people  ('/f  7m7.S5f' ;  the  same  order  being  preserved  throughout  the  day.     .     .     . 

By  actual  count  it  was  found  that  over  eight  thousand  passed  in  and  out  ever}^^ 
hour  from  half  after  nine  until  four  o'clock,  and,  making  due  allowance,  'tis 
thought  that  over  fifty  thousand  peo])le  viewed  the  remains  in  that  time.  The 
unparalleled  good  order  prevailing  at  all  times  must  remain  ever  a  source  of  pride 
to  all  participating. 

Many  scenes  (luring  the  day  were  affecting  and  impressive,  but  to  chronicle 
them  would  fill  a  volume.  All  felt  the  sorrow,  and  countenance  and  act  mirrored 
it  with  striking  plainness.  Thousan<ls  of  persons  stood  in  line  on  High  Street, 
four  abreast;  the  lines  extending  in  liither  direction  north  from  the  west  gateway 
to  Long  Street,  ami  south  from  the  west  gateway  to  Rich  Street,  patiently  await- 
ing their  o|»portunity.  For  more  than  six  hours  a  steady  stream  of  humanity 
poured  through  the  channel,  all  eager  to  gaze  at  the  martyred  President  on  his 
bier. 

The  time  ajipointed  for  the  oration  was  three  o'clock  v.  m.  ;  the  place,  the 
Fiast  F'ront  of  the  Ca])itol.  The  oratoi*  was  Ihm.  ,I<>1)  V).  Slcvi'nson.  An  immense 
audience    gathered    around    the    phitCoi-ni    whicrli    was    rroctrd    Cor    the    speaking 


CHAPTER  XIII 


RETURN    OF    THE    VOLUNTEERS. 

With  tho  victories  in  Virginia  the  prodigious  activities  of  war  preparation 
came  to  a  sudden  halt.  By  order  of  April  14  all  further  recruiting  in  Ohio  was 
suspended.  Up  to  that  date,  however,  the  work  of  organizing  and  forwarding 
troops  was  in  no  wise  relaxed,  and  during  the  first  months  of  the  3'ear  various 
military  movements  of  local  interest  took  plac43.  On  Januar}*  8  the  Fiflyoighth 
Ohio  Infantry  arrived  from  Vieksburg  for  musterout,  which  took  place  January 
14.  On  February  22  the  One  Hundred  Eightyfourth,  a  oneyear  regiment 
organized  at  Camj)  Chase,  quitted  that  camp  for  Nashville.  The  One  Hundred 
Eight3'fif\h,  oneyear,  organized  at  Camp  Chase  February  2(5,  set  out  the  next  day 
for  the  same  destination.  The  One  Hundred  Eightysixth,  oneyear,  which  com- 
pleted \tn  musterin  at  Camp  Chase  March  2,  left  for  Tennessee  the  following 
morning.  The  One  Hundred  Eightyseventh,  oneyear,  organized  at  Camp  Chase 
March  1,  left  for  Nashville  March  3.  The  One  Hundred  Eightyeighth,  oneyear, 
organized  at  the  same  camp  March  4,  left  on  the  same  day  for  the  same  destina- 
tion. The  One  Hundred  Eightyninth,  organized  at  Camp  Chase  for  one  year 
March  5,  left  for  Huntsville,  Alabama,  March  7.  The  One  Hundred  Ninetyfirst, 
organized  for  one  year  at  Camj)  Chase  March  10,  left  the  same  day  for  Winchester, 
Virginia.  The  One  Hundred  Ninetysecond,  organized  at  the  same  camp  on  the 
same  date  and  for  the  same  term,  left  for  Halltown,  near  Harper's  Ferry, 
Virginia,  March  12.  The  One  Hundred  Ninetythird  organized  at  Camp  Chase 
for  one  year,  left  for  Harper's  Ferry  March  13.  The  One  Hundred  Ninetyfourth, 
organized  for  one  year  at  Camp  Chase  March  14,  left  the  same  day  for  Charles- 
town,  Virginia.  The  One  Hundred  Ninetyfiflh,  organized  at  (>amp  Chase  for 
one  year,  left  for  Harper's  Ferry  March  20.  The  One  Hundred  Ninetysixth, 
organized  for  one  year  at  Camp  Chase  March  25,  set  out  immediately  for 
Winchester,  Virginia.  The  One  Hundred  Xinely.'^eventh,  which  completed  its 
organization  at  Camp  Chase  Ai>ril  12,  for  one  year,  left  on  Aj)ril  25  for 
Washington  City.  The  recruits  for  new  organizations  received  at  Camp  Chase 
from  January  2  to  February  4,  18()5,  numbered  2,4S().  Seven  hundred  and  sixty 
])aroled  Union  soldiers  arrived  from  Annapolis  February  23. 

Tho  militiiry  arrivals  and  (le])artures  at  Tod  Hairacks  during  the  first  months 
oflH<)5  were  almost  continuous.     On   March   15  tivu  hundred  exchanged  soldiers 
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ai*f-i  V  <jd  from  Annapolis.  On  April  first  r»50  HuhHtitutoR  and  recruits  were  sent 
to  Z.  f  ^  c»  field  ;  on  April  fifth  l,nH<>  ])arolod  men  were  received.  A  general  court- 
niifca-CiiiJ  hold  its  sittings  at  the  harracks  during  the  saine  month.  Among  the 
arr-i  ^^^^ar^ls  in  May  were  five  or  si.\  hnn^lred  paroled  from  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and 
12^  ^^ick,  disabled  and  paroled  from  Ah'.xandria,  Virginia.  On  .June  fourth  350 
dra.'^t<:5d  men  and  substitutes  returned  to  the  barracks  from  Alexandria  for 
mimfr*-t.<z»rout.  Thej'  had  hoen  assigned  to  various  Ohio  regiments  in  the  Army  of 
th<3  <12T  umborland  and  had  reached  Atlanta  just  in  time  to  participate  in  Sherman's 
ma.  »^ci-!  li  to  the  seacoast. 

dDne  of  the  earliest  Confederat<j  arrivals  of  the  ^''ear  was  that  of  2,200  captives 

^^<^»"~m    by  General   Thomas,   and    delivered  at  Camp  Chase  January  4.     Twelve 

^^*^<1  '■•ed  more  taken  from  Hoo<rs  army  arrived  January  6.     During  the  month  of 

Fet>:K-^j,ary  Lieutenant-Colonel  R  J.  Hreckenridge,  supiH)8ed  to  have  been  sent  into 

^•^  ^ <^>     by  the  Confederate  authorities  to  induce  deserters  from  their  armies  to  return, 

wae*         a^rrestcd  and  confined  in   the  Penitentiary.     In  May   he  was  transferred  to 

Jol-i  »^  axon's  Island.     An  order  of  the  War  Department  authorizing  the  organization 

^^     *"^        battalion   of  the  Confederates  at   Camp   Chase   for    western  service  being 

^"^■^ci^Xinced  to  the  prisoners  in  March,  two  thousand  of  them  offered  to  volunteer 

^^        "^  liat  service.     On  May  fifth  522  captives  from  North  Carolina  were  received. 

^"^     ^2\e^ay  fifteenth,  108  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  were  furnished  transporta- 

•^  to  their  homes.     The  number  of  Confederates  in  Camp  Chase  June  10   was 

'""^^^-•^     Six  hundred  who  had  taken  the  oath   of  allegiance  left  for  their  homes 

"^^^^       12;  seven   hundred  more  who  had  taken  the  oath   were  at  the  same  time 

**  ^  ^^i^K  transportation.     By  June  28  the  camp  was  entirely  cleared  of  Confeder- 

^*»        a  few  onl}'  having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.     A  good  many  of 

^^^eleased   captives  sought   employment  in  and   about  the  city.     In  the  earl}' 

'  .   "^  •^"^  ^  refugees  from  the  South   arrived  at  Columbus  almost  daily.     Forty  three 

.  ^^^^-^  Baers  from  Arkansas  who  had  been  convicted  as  spies,  guerrillas,  etc.,  were 

*  ^^^  ^red  to  the  Penitentiary  June  2H. 

-Jhe  discharge  of  Government  employes  at  Columbus  began  early  in  May.     A 
^^  •"^littee  of  citizens  to  arrange  suitable  receptions  for  the  returning   volunteers 


n,,   \       ^^ppointed  June  5,  with  J.  J.  Janney  as  chairman,  and  C.  S.  Dyer  as  secretary. 
.-        *"^       committee  soon  had   plenty   to  do.     Among  the  very  first  to  command  its 
rp        ^   ^  ^  tions  were  various  deachmenls  from  Sherman's  army  which  were  received  at 
j^  Barracks  June  8.     Several    more  detachments  from  the  same  army  arrived 

j)^^       "^^    9   and  were    marched   to   the  capitol,  where  they  were  addressed  by  lion, 
p^^  ^  <i  Tod  and  Hon.  Charles  Anderson.     They  were  then  conducted  to  Goodale 

3^^  ■^'^  where  they  were  served  with  a  dinner,  and  further  addressed  by  Governor 
g^J^^^  ^^-^gh,  Colonel  Given,  Samuel  Galloway  and  Granville  Moody.  The  Ninety- 
t^,^  ^^^^  3itb  and  One  Hundred  Twentyfirst  Ohio  Infantry  arrived  at  Camp  Chase  for 
^,t_  ^  ^  pay  and  musterout  June  14.  These  regiments  and  detachments  of  various 
j^(_j^  ^^^^  ^®  were  dined  at  Goodale  Park  on  that  date  and  were  on  that  occasion 
fc^,^^  ^>e88ed  by  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway  and  others.  On  the  same  day  the  Twenty- 
ij^^^^Th  Ohio  Independent  Battery  passed  through  the  city  en  route  to  Camp  Den- 
X.    The  One  Hundred   First  passed  Columbus  to  Cleveland  June  15;  on  the 
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same  date  the  Fortyfifth  arrived  and  was  mastered  ont  at  Tod  fiarracks.  The 
Seven tj'eighth  was  paid  and  discharged  at  Tod  Barracks  June  16.  On  the  next 
day  a  reception  was  given  to  the  Fortyfiflh  and  various  other  troops  at  Goodale 
Park.  Speeches  were  made  on  this  occasion  by  Governor  Brongh,  Peter  Odlin 
and  State  Treasurer  Dorsey.  For  a  time  these  formal  receptions  were  kept  up, 
hut  the  daily  arrival  of  battalions  and  regiments  for  several  successive  weeks  soon 
made  their  repetition  monotonous,  and  afler  some  further  heroic  efforts  to  main- 
tain them  they  were  discontinued. 

The  One  Hundred  Seventysixth  arrived  and  was  paraded  in  the  Capitol 
Square  June  17.  It  was  murttered  out  at  the  Tod  Barracks  June  18.  On  June  20 
the  One  Hundred  Seventyninth  was  formally  received  at  Goodale  Park.  The 
speakcrH  of  the  occasion  were  Messrs.  (rail o way  and  Dorsey.  Eight  hundred  and 
eighty  men  were  discharged  at  the  barracks  June  24.  The  One  Hundred  Fifteenth 
passed  the  city  en  route  to  Cleveland  June  28.  On  June  29  a  wagontrain  of  250 
vehicleH  from  General  Sherman's  army  passed  through  the  city  going  westward 
on  the  National  Road.  The  wagons,  each  drawn  by  a  team  of  six  mules,  were 
accompanied  by  a  drove  of  500  of  these  animals.  The  One  Hundred  Twenty- 
second,  One  Hundred  Twentysixth  and  part  of  the  One  Hundred  Tenth  were 
formally  received  at  Goodale  Park  Juno  29.  Speeches  were  made  by  Chief  Justice 
Chase  and  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway. 

Among  the  July  arrivals  for  musterout  were  those  of  the  One  Hundred 
Seven tyfourth,  July  5;  the  One  Hundred  Seven tj'cighth,  July  8;  the  Twenty- 
second  Independent  Battery  (NeiFs),  same  date  ;  the  One  Hundred  Twentyeighth, 
from  Johnson's  Island,  July  11  ;  the  Twelfth  Independent  Battery,  July  10;  the 
Seventyeighth  Ohio  Infantry.  July  11;  the  Forty  third,  July  13;  the  Twentieth, 
July  16  ;  the  Sixtysixth,  July  19;  General  Sherman's  Headquarters  Guard,  July 
20;  the  One  Hundred  Eightieth,  July  23;  the  One  Hundred  Eightythird,  same 
date;  the  Ninetysixth,  July  24  ;  the  Twenty-first,  July  26  ;  the  Fortysixth,  same 
date;  the  Eigh ty second,  July  28  ;  the  One  Hundred  Eightythird,  same  date;  the 
Thirtysixth,  same  date  ;  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  July  31.  The  Twentythird  Ohio 
Infantry  arrived  from  Cumberland  en  route  to  Cleveland.  On  July  8  the  One 
Hundred  Thirteenth  was  given  a  formal  reception  and  dinner  in  Goodale  Park. 
Speeches  were  made  by  General  J.  G.  Mitchell,  II.  C.  Noble,  Colonel  James  A. 
Wilcox,  Lieutenant-Colonel  I).  B.  Warner  and  General  J.  D.  Cox.  The  ceremonies 
were  interrupted  by  rain. 

The  One  Hundred  Ninetysoventh  arrived  at  Tod  Barracks  August  3,  and  the 
One  Hundred  Ninet}  third  at  Camp  Chase  August  6.  On  August  15  the  One  Hun- 
dred Fourteenth  arrived  at  Tod  Barracks  and  the  Seventeenth  Independent  Bat- 
tery at  Camp  Chase.  The  Ninetyfifth  arrived  at  Tod  Barracks  August  16,  and  on 
the  seventeenth  was  banqueted  at  the  Neil  House.  Before  an  unoccupied  chair  at 
this  banquet  was  placed  a  garland  of  white  flowers  bound  with  red,  white  and 
blue  ribbon  and  occupied  by  a  card  inscribed  :  *'  Captain  Oscar  Dwight  Kelton." 
Captain  Kelton  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gun  town.  Tod  Barracks  received 
the  Thirtieth  Ohio  Infantry  August  21,  the  Eightieth  August  23,  and  the  Fifty- 
seventh  August  24.     The  Second  Heavy  Artillery  was  discharged  at  Camp  Cuase 
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Thus  tho  volunteor  army  roached  its  final  oxtinetioii  so  far  as  it  was  enlisted 
from  or  hold  organized  connection  with  tho  State  of  Ohio. 

Under  date  of  June  17,  1865,  the  Ohio  Statesnuni  thus  vouched  for  the  good 
behavior  of  the  returning  veterans: 

For  a  week  or  more  soldiers  have  been  arriving  at  this  point  and  daily  departing  for  their 
homes,  having  received  their  pay  and  discharge  at  Camp  Chase  and  Tod  Barracks,  yet  every 
citizen  will  bear  witness  that  fewer  soldiers  have  l)een  seen  loitering  about  town  than  at  any 
former  period  since  the  commencenient  of  the  war.  While  civilians  are  daily  arrested  and 
fine<l  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  soldier  is  found  at  the 
morning  levees  of  Mayor  Bull. 

One  of  many  interesting  incidents  of  the  return  is  thus  recorded  in  tho  Ohio 
Statesman  of  June  12,  1805  : 

Some  three  years  ago  a  young  man,  Gershom  Kosc,  residing  at  Claypoole's  Mills,  near 
Zanesville,  in  Mupkingum  County  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Seventyeighth  O.  V.  I.  He  left  a 
moHt  affectionate  and  devot*<l  mother,  of  whom  he  was  both  the  <larling  and  the  pride.  For  a 
long  time  past  she  ha<l  not  heard  a  word  from  him,  as  he  was  with  Sherman's  army  in  its 
grand  sweeping  campaign  through  the  South.  She  had  almost  given  up  her  darling  boy  as 
lost.  But,  unexpectedly,  about  ten  days  ago,  a  letter  came  from  him  saying  that  a  detach- 
ment of  men  from  the  Seventyeightli  would  start  in  a  few  days  for  Columbus,  and  he  should 
come  home  with  them. 

The  fond  mother  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes  when  she  read  this  letter.  The  news 
was  too  good  to  be  true.  It  formed  the  subject  of  her  thoughts  by  night  and  by  day.  At 
length,  on  Saturday  morning  last,  as  she  was  out  in  the  yard  of  her  dwelling  attending  to  some 
household  work,  a  neighbor  called  and  stated  that  the  expected  detachment  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  had  arrived  at  Tod  Barracks,  and  that  her  son  was  among  the  men.  The  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  actual  truth  that  her  longlost  boy  was  so  near  home  was  too  much  for  the  mother's 
physical  frame.  That  loving  heart  throbbed  violently  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  was  still 
forever.  On  Saturday  evening  a  friend  of  the  family  arrived  at  the  barracks  and  announced 
to  the  young  soldier  the  sad  news  of  his  mother's  death.  That  night  he  left  for  home  to 
attend  his  mother's  funeral  yesterday. 

A  soldier  eager  to  return  to  civil  life  without  unnecessary  formality  wrote  as 
follows  to  tho  Governor: 

Camp  near  Sweat  water, 

Tenasee,  August  4th,  1865. 
Goivmor  Brongh,  Sir:  —  The  demoraliseing  effect  of  woods  life  having  become  so  vividly 
portraid   to  me   I   would  earnistly  recomend  that  the  12th  0.  V.  C.  now  at  this  place  be 
mustered  out  of  the  U.  S.  Servis  at  the  earlist  posable  oppertunity. 

Adrban  Shaw. 
Resolved  also  that  1  Adrean  Shaw  do  hereby  tlieas  presents  respectfully  tender  my  resig- 
nation wich  I  hope  will  meet  with  the  necessary  Promptitude  of  action  required. 

Private  A.  Shaw. 

The  Ohio  State  Journat  of- March  27,  1866,  contained  the  following: 

Soldiers  on  their  entry  into  a  city,  after  discharge,  with  pockets  full  of  money  sometimes 
do  very  foolish  things  and  make  odd  purchases.  Not  least  among  the  last  mentioned  are  the 
suits  of  new  and  awkwardy  fitting  clothes  that  they  jump  into  at  the  first  opportunity.  On 
Monday  evening  a  returned  veteran  glorying  in  all  the  finery  of  a  new  rig,  not  excepting  kid 
gloves,  was  marching  along  High  Street  in  a  pair  of  bootees  just  purchased.  They  were 
several  sizes  too  small,  and  the  feet,  so  used  to  the  freedom  of  the  flatbottomed  army  shoes, 
rebelled.      Veteran  was  in  misery ;  veteran  couldn't  walk  and  immediately  resolve<l  that 
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**  something  must  be  done."  lie  had  beon  too  many  ye.xrR  a  sohlior  to  be  disconirerted  long, 
so  lie  seated  himself  on  the  pavement,  took  off  shoes  and  socks,  but  not  his  kid  gloves, 
and  risumcd  his  march  toward  the  barracks  with  a  free,  ronn  1  swinging  prait  that  spoke  of 
the  "  Grand  March  "  and  of  many  a  raid  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  total  indifference  as  to  cold 
and  the  observation  of  spectators. 

The  prison  property  at  CarapChaso  was  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  July 
14,  by  order  of  General  Richardson.  An  inspection  of  the  camp  was  made  October 
12  by  General  Thomas  M..  Vincent  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  a  general 
courtmartial  was  held  there  in  November,  1805,  and  again  in  January,  1866.  By 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  Camp  Thomas  was  discontinued  as  a  recruiting 
depot  for  the  regular  army  early  in  October.  During  the  fii"st  week  in  February, 
1866,  the  military  records  and  documents  at  Camp  Chase  were  removed  to  Colum- 
bus, and  that  camp  ceased  to  be  considered  as  an  army  i)08t,  although,  for  safety 
of  the  public  property  it  was  still  under  guard  of  a  detachment  of  the  Veteran 
Reserve  Corps.  A  sale  of  the  Government  ])roperty  at  the  camp  began  in  March 
but  was  suspended  by  order  from  the  War  Dej)artment.  By  the  middle  of  April 
all  the  Government  property  had  been  removed  except  the  buildings,  and  these 
wore  tenantloss.  On  May  3  the  condition  of  the  camp,  a  few  months  previously 
the  scene  of  so  much  activity  and  excitement,  was  thus  described  :' 

It  is  no  longer  a  military  centre,  no  more  a  living  thing  ;  the  city  is  deserted,  the  giant 
form  a  skeleton.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  armed  men  paraded  as  the  guardians  of  the 
living  thing  ;  a  single  man  unarmed  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  the  remains  of  the  thing 
dead  waiting  for  burial.  Two  years  ago  you  entered  the  precincts  of  Camp  Chase  armed 
with  passes  signed  and  countersigned  ;  were  directed  by  shortspoken  orderlies  ;  warned  by 
straight  up-and-down  sentinels;  received  with  punctilious  standoffishness  by  officials ;  and 
came  away  duly  impressed  with  the  military  power  of  the  country.  Now,  you  drive  up  to 
the  gate  as  yon  would  to  that  of  a  cemetery ;  the  guardian  presents  himself  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves; you  tell  him  your  desires;  he  kicks  away  a  huge  stone;  oi)en8  the  gate ;  cautions 
you  a  little,  and  you  enter  unchallenged  and  unheralded  to  the  mighty  presence  of  the  great 
solitude  of  loneliness.  The  rows  of  barracks  remain  unchanged ;  the  flowers  planted  by 
some  careful  wife  of  some  careless  officer  are  ready  to  record  that  "  the  hand  of  woman  has 
been  here  ;"  the  flagstaff  stands  without  pulley,  rope  or  flag  ;  the  chapel  with  its  halfchange 
in  the  latter  day  to  a  theatre  remains  a  monument  of  the  one,  a  telltale  of  the  other ;  the 
prison  pens  frown  still  with  barred  gates,  but  are  silent  within.  In  one,  the  scaffold  on 
which  Hartrup  and  Oliver  were  executed*  stands  firm  —  the  grim  guardian  of  the  ghostly 
solitude  —  and  with  beam  in  place  and  trap  half  sprung  seems  waiting  for  another  victim. 
Everywhere  are  the  marks  of  the  skeleton.  The  pumpstocks  have  all  been  withdrawn  from 
the  wells ;  the  windows  from  the  buildings  ;  grass  growing  on  the  paradeground.  Old  shoes 
tumbled  into  promiscuous  groupings  tell  which  buildings  have  been  last  occupied,  and  the 
martin  boxes  give  some  signs  of  life.  A  little  fruittree  in  the  midst  of  all  tliis  loneliness 
blossoms  and  puts  forth  leaves  with  all  the  proud  defiance  of  nature,  and  with  a  scornful 
fling  with  every  wave  of  wind  for  the  works  of  man  perishing  on  every  side. 

For  the  military  post  of  Columbus  very  few  noteworthy  events  remain  to  be 
recorded.  Toward  the  end  of  September,  1865,  Surgeon  J.  Y.  Cantwell  was 
relieved  from  duty  as  post  surgeon,  his  services  being  no  longer  needed.  In 
November  General  James  A.  Wilcox,  Provost- Mar.shnl-Gcucral  for  Ohio,  was 
directed  to  close  all  the  offices  of  district  provost-nMirshals  and   transfer  their 
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records  to  Columbus.  General  Wilcox  assumed  command  of  the  Military  Distiict 
of  Ohio  January  30,  1866,  but  in  the  following  September  we  find  him  out  of  the 
service  and  resuming  the  practice  of  law.*  In  July,  Major  Henry  Douglas,  who 
had  for  more  than  a  year  been  mustering  and  disbursing  officer  at  Columbus,  was 
relieved  by  Captain  George  McGown.  Early  in  August,  Colonel  H.  P.  Wolcott, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  paymaster  at  the  post,  was  ordered  to  Washington. 

At  this  point  of  transition  from  the  turbulent  conditions  of  war  back  into 
the  serene  atmosphere  of  peace,  some  further  retrospect  of  the  soldiers*  relief 
work  in  Cohimbus  ma}'  properly  be  t4iken.  During  the  summer  of  1S61  a  branch 
of  the  United  Stales  Sanitary'  Commission  was  organized  in  the  citj'.  Its  Presi- 
dent was  William  M.  Awl ;  Vice  President,  J.  B.  Thompson  ;  Secretary,  John  W. 
Andrews; Treasurer,  T.  G.  Wormley  ;  Executive  Committee,  J.  B.  Thompson,  Peter 
Ambos  and  F.  C.  Sessions.  The  latter,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Andrews,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  secretary.  On  April  22,  1862,  a  Soldiers'  Homo  was  established  by 
this  society  at  the  railway  station,  with  Isaac  Dalton  in  charge.  A  twostorj"  build- 
ing erected  near  the  station  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1883,  for  the  use  of  the 
Home,  was  occupied  during  the  ensuing  October.  Additions  to  this  building  after- 
wards increased  its  dimensions  to  24x140  feet,  besides  a  small  annex,  the  whole 
costing  about  five  thousand  dollars  and  being  chiefly  furnished  by  citizens  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  superintendents  were  T.  £2.  Botsford  and  Isaac  Dalton.  It  was  their 
duty  to  provide  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  to  furnish  transient  soldiers  with  meals 
and  lodging,  to  advise  and  assist  them  at  the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains,  and 
to  be  generally  helpful  to  all  sojourning  and  traveling  soldiers  while  in  the  city. 
To  keep  soldiers  from  being  swindled  or  otherwise  imposed  upon  a  police  force 
at  the  station  was  maintained.  The  Home  was  finally  closed  May  7,  1866.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  operations  it  gave  lodgings  to  about  fifty  thousand  men,  and 
dispensed  136,000  meals.  It  also  fed  a  considerable  number  of  refugees  from  the 
South.     The  buildings  were  finally  sold  by  the  trustees  on  March  16,  1867. 

The  Columbus  Society  sent  to  the  front  large  quantities  of  supplies  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  also  sent  its  agents  to  accoropanj^  them.  Conspicuous  among 
these  agents  were  Doctor  S.  M.  Smith,  Doctor  Starling  Loving  and  Mr.  F.  C. 
Sessions.  Without  compensation,  Mr.  Sessions  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
for  two  years  in  this  relief  work,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Kentucky, 
Fort  Donelson,  Pittsburgh  Landing,  Murfrecsboro,  Nashville,  Antietam  and  the 
armies  of  Fremont  and  Grant  in  Virginia.  Under  direction  of  the  Society  a  sani- 
tary committee  made  frequent  inspection  of  the  hospitals  and  camps  around  the 
city  to  see  that  they  were  properly  provisioned  and  policed. 

The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  was  indefatigable  in  its  efforts  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  the  end.  Its  i)re8ident  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  after  Mrs. 
Dennison,  was  Mrs.  W.  E.  Ide.  Among  its  most  active  members  were  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Haver,  Mrs.  George  lleyl,  Mrs.  Lcvviw  Heyl,  Miss  M.  L.  Swa^'ne,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Smith, 
Miss  Puniclia  Sullivant,  Mrs.  11.  C  Noble,  Mrs.  Harvey  Coit,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Houston,  Mrs.  Joseph  11.  Geiger,  Mrs.  Isaac  Castor,  Mrs.  James  Beebe,  Mrs. 
John  S.  Hall,  Mrs.  WilliaA  G.  Deshler,  Mrs.  Walter  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Morgan, 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Sessions  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Andrews. 
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lae  disbursements  of  the  Franklin  County  Kelief  F'und,  as  reported  to  the 
Go v^ c- 1- nor,  were  as  follows:     To  September,  1861,  S345.50;  1862,8997.13;  1863, 
»1  1  ,  '3^8^.98  ;  1864,  $24,535.00;  1865,  $36,  556.49  ;  to  April,  1866,  $9,294.00. 

HI  r^  January,  1864,  the  Ohio  Senate    passed  a  resolution   introduced   by  Mr. 

^i^  rM  c:2lc:el  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  State  Soldiers'  Home.      A  bill  reported 

bjr     !Rk^  H-,  Gunekel  in  pursuance    of  this  resolution  liaving   passed    the   Senate,  and 

"^<^<^  *Trm  ^  a  law,  a  board  of  trustees  was  appointed   b}'  Ciovornor  Anderson,  and   the 

^^'  I^  1  C3  r  Hospital,*  located  near  Camp  Chase  and  used   for  the  sick  of  that    camp 

""  ***  »^'>  ^jz  the  war,  was  donated  to  the  State  for  the  Home  by  the  National  Govern- 

'^^^•'^'t^-  The   board    held    its   first   meeting   at    the   hospital  October  3,  1865,  and 

^'"S"*^  M'*  "i  aed   by  electing  Surgeon-General  Barr  president,  and  L.  B.  Gunekel  secre- 

*'~3'^  -  The  Superintendent  of  the  Home  appointed  b}-  the  board    at   this  meeting 

^^*^      ^^a.iptain  Isaac  Brayton,  of  Newburg;  the  Resi<lent   Surgeon,  Dr.  J.  C.  Denise, 

^         ^--^"^^^'ton,  and   the  Consulting  Surgeon,  Doctor  Barr,  Surgeon-General    of  Ohio. 

^^  ^  ^^>  »•  Denise  had  been  executive  officer  at  the  Trij>ler  Hospital  from  its  opening 

*  trCi      d-lose.    The  Home  was  formally'  opened  October  17,  and  on  that  date  received 

,   ^'^^^^  *~fc     disabled  veterans.    On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  an  address  was  delivered 

^  ^^*"  ^^^"vernor  Anderson.     By  November  20  the  numl)er  of  inmates  had  risen  above 

on  C^         m  "^ 

^       -"^  '•^ndred.     A  considerable   quantity    of  public  ]>roperty  which  had  been  used 

^  ^^^<_i  Barracks  was  donated  to  the  Home  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.     By 

«  ^^  l^   1,  1866,  the  number  of  disabled  soldiers  at  the  Home  had  increased  to  190, 

oeg-^        ^*  <:>m  ten  were  of  African  descent.     One  year  later  the  number  of  inmates  was 

■j^       r^  On  March  2, 1866,  Doctor  C.  McDermott  was  appointed  trustee,  vice  Doctor  K. 

^J^"^^  *^>rr,  resigned.     On  March  26,  1867,  the  State  Home  was  formally  tendered  to 

^^^L_rcepted  by  the  trustees  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home,  to  be   used    tem- 

T         ^^^'^^  ^y  ^y  tl^VLi  institution  until  its  trustees  should  erect  its  porin:inent  buildings. 

/«  ■  «     ^'^  *^y%  1867,  the  officers  of  the  Home  under   its  National    management,  were  as 

p»  "^'^^  JH  :     Superintendent,  Captain  E.  E.  Tracy  ;  Surgeon,  Doctor  C.  McDermott; 

^^  X^  t^in,  Rev.  Mr.  Tolford,  succeeded  shortly  afterward    by  Hev.  Mr.  Iliil ;  Secre- 

^^  "^^  Tid    Steward,  A.  P.  Woodruif;  Matron,  Mrs.    E.  L.  Miller.     Expectation  was 

g.  ^       ^-i  urrent  that  the  Home  would  be  permanently  located  at  either  White  Sulphur 

^"^  ^s,  in  Delaware  County,  or  at  Dayton.     It  went  to  l)ayton. 

(^1         -^^  lie   construction    of  buildings    for    the    United    States     Arsenal    located    at 

j^        ^    ^~^>bu8  in  1863,  as  already  narrated,*  was  carried  on  during    the  war  as  rapidly 

^•^^^       ^^^-^umstances  would  permit.     It  was  supervised   by  Colonel  T.  C  Bradford,  as- 

*^-         ^^       by  Joseph  O.  Sawyer.     George  VV.  Bradford  receiving  and  time  clerk  ;  Cap- 

Q^  1        ~*^.  Penrose  Jones,  military  storekeeper;  Daniel  Barnhart,  master  mason  ;  and 

f£^  ^     ^^  ^  Cyrus  JReasoner,  master  carpenter,  were  also  connected   with    the  work. 

^yl»  ^^^ain  arsenal   building,  180    feet  long,  sixty  wide  and  throe  stories  high  was 

^Qj^  ^On  plans  furnished    by  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  National  Army  and 

3y     ^j^^'^^sed  exclusively  of  stone,  brick,  iron  and  slate.     Officers'  quarters,  a  magazine 

^^    feet,  and    temporary  buildings  for  the  repair  and  storage  of  arms  were  also 

^-^d.     During  the  summer  of  1865  proposals  for  a  twostory  artillery  storehouse 

invited.     The  main  building  and  magazine  having   been   by    that   time  com- 

'^,  the  transfer  thither  of  stores  from  the  eastern  arsenals   began  in  August. 


^\e!x 
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Ten  Imildin^H,  in  all,  were  erected,  nud  were  so  ^n)U]>o<l  as  to  form  a  square  with 
the  commandant's  office  in  the  centre.  The  first  commaniiant  at  tlio  arsenal  was 
CajUainJ.  W.  Todd,  who  took  char^i^e  September  3,  1S(»3,  and  whose  suecessors 
<iown  to  IHfiO  were  as  follows:  I)e<*embor  3,  1S(J3,  (^oloneHIeor^e  H.  Wright ; 
rehniary  10,  ISIM,  (Japtnin  T.  C.  Bradford  ;  July  13,  1S«J9,  Major  Theodore  Kdson; 
July  30,  ISlJO,  Cai)tain  K  P.  Jones;  November  19,  isr»9,  Major  John  McNutt.  On 
Novi^mber  19,  IST"),  the  arsenal  changed  its  character  to  that  of  a  United  States 
military  post  for  ren<lezvous  ami  recruiting  as  well  as  equipment, and  received  the 
ii^arrison  which  had  o<'<;upied  the  barracks  at  Newport,  Kentucky.  The  New|>ort 
garrison  was  accompanied  by  its  famous  militar}'  band  of  fortytivo  ])ieces.  The 
new  comniandant,  who  took  charge  at  the  time  of  this  change,  was  (-olonel  E.  C. 
Mason,  who  had  coinn)anded  at  Newport.  Since  this  e|)oeli  the  concerts,  dress- 
])arades  and  reunions  at  the  garrison  have  contrihut<Ml  much  to  the  social  inU^'est 
of  ('olumhus. 

When  the  General  Assembl}-  authorized  the  sale  of  the  Old  Penitent iarj'  lots 
in  1800,  three  of  them  were  reserved  as  a  site  for  a  Stat<^  Arsenal  to  be  erected 
WMth  the  ])roceeds  of  the  lots  sold.  F'or  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  build- 
ing, the  <-ost  of  which  was  forbidden  to  exceed  ?14.000,  the  (Jeneral  Assembly 
approj)riated  ?0,000  additional  to  the  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary lots.  A  further  appropriation  of  ^2,500  was  made  in  1803  for  the 
improvement  of  the  buihling  and  its  grounds. 

On  July  3,  1805,  while  the  groat  volunteer  armies  of  the  Republic  were 
rapidly  dissolving  into  the  general  mass  of  the  j»eople,  the  City  Council  of 
Columbus  adopted  resolutions  extending  the  hospitalities  of  the  city  to  General 
William  Tocumseh  Sherman.  The  invitiUion  was  accepted,  and  Mayor  J.  G.  Bull, 
G.  Douty,  President  of  the  Council,  and  Councilman  D.  Gilmore,  L.  Donaldson 
and  Jacob  lieinhard  w^ere  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  reception  of 
the  distinguished  chieftain.  On  July  13  (Jeneral  Sherman,  who  had  been  sojourn- 
ing at  Lancaster,  journeyed  thence  to  Columbus,  halting  by  the  way  to  visit 
Mr.  John  S.  Karcy,  the  famous  horset^imer,  at  Grove])ort.  Here  the  general  was 
intercepted  by  a  part  of  Governor  Brough's  military  staff  and  a  delegation  from 
the  City  Council  of  Columbus.  He  was  also  greeted  by  several  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens and  former  soldiers  from  the  neighborhood.  When  he  resumed  his  journey 
in  the  early  forenoon,  the  train  hearing  him  was  heavily  crowded,  and  became 
still  more  so  as  it  passed  from  station  to  station.  At  Columbus  the  general 
alighted  amid  the  welcoming  shouts  of  an  immense  multitude  which  awaited  him, 
and  was  saluted  by  the  firing  of  artillery.  As  he  was  escorted  up  High  Street, 
its  sidewalks  and  buildings  were  densely  crowded  with  people,  roses  and  garlands 
were  showered  upon  him  and  thousands  of  fair  admirers  signaled  their  compli- 
ments with  waving  handkerchiefs.  Alighting  at  the  west  entrance  of  the  Capitol 
he  made  his  way  with  some  diflicully  thr()U«:h  the  enthusiastic  throng,  which  for 
hours  had  here  awaited  him,  and  proceeded  to  the  Governor's  office,  from  whence, 
after  brief  delay,  he  was  conducted  to  the  North  Front,  and  there,  in  the  presence 
of  the  people,  was  formally  welcomed  to  the  city  by  Hon.  W.  B.  Hubbard. 
Greeted  by    what   is   described   as   "a   perfect  hurricane   of  applause,"  General 
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Sherman   rospondetl    briefly   and    ai)])roj)riatel3'.     In   the   course  of  his    remarks 
occarred  the  following  passages: 

I  take  pride  in  referring  to  Ohio  as  my  home,  though  I  have  been  thrown  hither  and 
thither  so  much  that  I  scarcely  know  where  I  belong.  1  have  been  a  long  time  separated 
from  you,  but  still  when  I  return  to  you  I  find  all  the  same.  There  have  been  changes,  of 
course,  but  these  are  entirely  superficial.  Here  the  same  old  flag  floats  from  the  Capitol, 
the  same  good  government  secures  peace  and  prosperity,  and  more  than  all,  the  same  green 
fields  give  forth  abundant  crops.  1  recollect  when  that  old  flag  many  years  ago  floated 
above  the  Old  Statehouse.  Now  the  Statehouse  is  gone,  but  *'  the  flag  is  still  there,"  and 
has  been  carried  in  triumph  by  Ohio's  sons  wherever  they  have  gone.     .     .    . 

I  can  tell  you  nothing  new  about  the  war,  can  describe  no  new  scenes  in  our  long  cam- 
paigns, for,  from  Columbus  to  Portsmouth,  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Lakes,  you  will  find 
in  every  house  and  every  hamlet  a  bluecoated  boy  who  marched  with  Sherman  from 
Tennessee  down  through  Georgia  to  tlie  sea  and  who  has  told  the  story  better  than  I  can  do 
it,  because  he  saw  it  inside  and  outside. 

In  pursuing  his  themo  General  Sherman  paid  a  glowing  tribute  of  praise  to 
the  soldiers  of  Ohio,  particularly  naming  Generals  McPherson,  Cox  and  Walcutt. 
Ho  retired  amid  great  cheering  to  the  rotunda,  where  he  spent  some  time  with  the 
surging  thousands  who  pressed  in  to  take  him  by  the  hand.  His  exchanges  of 
greetings  during  this  episode,  particularly  with  wounded  soldiei*H  and  little 
children,  were  oflen  touching  or  amusing.  At  two  o'clock  p.  m.  he  was  ban^jueted 
at  the  Neil  House  as  the  guest  of  the  City  Government.  About  150  representa- 
tive citizens  wore  present  at  the  tables.  Responses  to  the  toasts  propose<l  were 
made  by'  General  J.  D.  Cox,  Hon.  H.  C.  Noble,  J.  II.  Geiger,  and  others,  in  the 
course  of  the  response  to  which  he  was  invited.  General  vSherman  again  highly 
complimented  the  soldiers  and  military  leaders  which  Ohio  had  furnished  to  the 
war,  particularly  mentioning  Generals  Grant,  McPherson  and  Swayno.  A  por- 
tion of  his  remarks  personal  to  himself  was  thus  recorded  : 

He  allude<l  with  feeling  to  misrepresentations  to  which  he  had  been  subjected ;  to  dis- 
torted statements  of  his  views —  sometimes,  doubtless,  from  misapprehension  and  sometimes 
from  motives  he  did  not  comprehend.  He  said  that  it  had  been  surmised  that  lie  had 
political  aspirations.  That  was  u  great  mistake.  He  would  not  accept  the  office  of  President 
were  it  ofl'ered  tu  him  today.  ...  He  would  prefer  to  retain  the  military  position  he  now 
holds.  He  was  (juite  satisfied  with  the  reputation  he  had  gained  in  it,  and  he  intended  to 
take  (^re  of  it. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  ban<iuot.  General  Sherman  attended  the  opera,  where 
another  most  enthusiastic  welcome  awaited  hini.  Attended  by  (leneral  Cox  and 
others,  he  took  his  seat  in  a  private  box  which  was  decoraUMl  with  flags  and 
flowers.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  opera  house,  the  great  audience  which  crowded 
the  building  broke  into  prolonged  cheering,  at  the  subsiding  of  which  a  ]»atriotic 
medley  was  played  by  the  Eighteenth  Infantry  band.  Follo\ving  this,  Mr. 
Howard,  of  the  theatrical  troupe  then  engaged,  recited  a  poem  entitled  "Sherman's 
March  to  the  Sea."  AAer  the  opera  (leneral  Sherman  was  serenaded  at  the  Neil 
but  responded  merely  with  thanks.  He  departed  from  Columbus  early  the  follow- 
ing morning  for  St.  Louis. 

On  September  22,  18()5,  General  Grant  was  invited  to  accept  the  hospitalities 
of  Columbus  by  a  committee  of  citizens  which   visited  him  at  ('incinnati    for  that 
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purpoBc.  On  Tuo^day,  October  3,  tlie  same  committee,  Hon.  George  M.  Parsons, 
cliairman,  intercopted  the  train  bearing  General  Grant  and  party  at  Xenia,  and 
accompanied  him  tlionce  to  Columbus.  At  Xenia,  London  and  other  stopping 
points  on  the  way  the  General  was  greeted  by  enthusiastic  crowds  of  people,  but 
rcRistcd  all  solicitations  to  address  them.  Ho  was  accompanied  by  his  family  and 
members  of  his  staff*.  The  train  arrived  at  Columbus  at  noon.  The  city  was 
dressed  with  flags,  and  its  streets  were  crowded  with  waiting  throngs,  all  eager 
to  see  and  welcome  the  great,  victorious  commander  of  the  Nation's  armies.  His 
arrival  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  artillery  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  eager 
and  admiring  multitudes.  From  the  railway  station  a  procession,  comprising 
Governor  Anderson  and  staff,  officers  of  the  city  government,  military  detachments 
and  the  Fire  Department,  escorted  the  city's  guest  to  the  Capitol  where,  as  along 
the  line  of  march  on  High  Street,  he  was  saluted  by  the  plaudits  of  the  people 
assembled  in  many  thousands.  From  the  Governor's  office,  where  he  remained 
but  a  few  minutes,  he  was  escorte*!  to  a  suitable  point,  and  introduced  to  "one  of 
the  largest  crowds  ever  assembled  in  Capitol  Square."  His  appearance  was  a 
signal  for  great  applause,  but  he  declined  to  say  anj'thing  in  response  except  to 
ox]>ress  his  thanks  for  the  compliment.  He  was  then  conducted  to  an  appointed 
station  in  the  rotunda,  whither  thousands  upon  thousands  eagerly  surged  to  claim 
the  privilege  of  taking  him  by  the  hand.  Among  the  most  earnest  of  these  wero 
two  thousand  children  from  the  ])ublic  schools. 

From  the  Capitol,  afler  this  levee.  General  Grant  was  conducted  to  the  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  and  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  an  inspection  of 
these  examples  of  Ohio's  i)ublic  charity.  At  four  o'clock  p.  m.  he  was  banqueted 
at  the  Neil  House,  where  covers  had  been  laid  for  about  two  hundred  guests. 
Governor  Anderson  presided  on  this  occasion.  Among  the  other  prominent 
persons  present  were  Major-General  K.  O.  C  Ord,  then  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio,  and  Ex-Governor  David  Tod.  At  the  table  brief  addresses  were 
delivered  by  G(»vernors  Anderson  and  Tod,  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway  and  Joseph  H. 
Geiger.  General  (irant  again  declined  to  attempt  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
speech,  but  gracefull}'  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honors  and  hospitalities 
bestowed  upon  him  in  Columbus.  In  the  evening  ho  attended  a  theatrical  per- 
fonnuiice  at  the  Opera  House,  where  he  was  received  with  prolonged  cheering 
by  an  audience  which  packed  the  building.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  he 
dej)arted  by  rail  lor  Pittsburgh. 


NOTES. 

1.     Ohio  State  Journal . 

•J.     An  account  of  this  e.xccution  will  be  foun<l  in  another  chapter. 

3.  Ohio  Staff  Jnurmil ^  ,]i\m\iiry  10.  1S(»(>:  **  Wc  stated  some  days  a^^  that  General 
Wilcox  hadlu'on  tlircctcd  by  Mjijor-Gcneral  Ord,  commanding  the  department,  to  assume 
command  of  tlie  district  of  Ohio.  (Jcneral  Wilcox,  a.**  Pnivost  Marshal  and  Chief  Mustering 
Olliccr  (»f  the  Statt'.  was  subjcfl  «)nly  io  orders  of  the  War  I>epartru«*nt,  and  could  not  comply 
with  the  rcqufst,  or  direction,  an<l  for  some  ilays  the  I>islrict  remained  without  a  recognized 
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comtnander.  Yesterday,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  Department  Headquarters,  Colonel 
George  A.  Woodward,  Twentysecond  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  late  Post  Commandant  at 
Gamp  Cbaso,  assumed  command,  with  Lieutenant  H.  M.  Jewett  as  Assistant- Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. Colonel  \Vi)od,  of  the  Fourth  Veteran  Reserve  Regiment  (Hancock's  Corps),  pucceeds 
him  as  commander  of  the  post  at  Camp  Chase.'' 

4.  This  hospital  took  its  name  from  Surgeon  C.  S.  Tripler,  Medical  Director  at  Cincin- 
nati.   Its  location  was  about  three  miles  west  of  Columbus. 

5.  The  grounds  comprised  77%  acres,  and  were  bought  of  Robert  E.  Neil  for  $112,377. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


WAR  EXPERIENCES  AT  COLUMBUS. 


«Y    (iENEKAL   (JEORCJE    B.  WRKJUT,  LATE   QUARTERMA8TER-QBNERAL   OP   OHIO. 

[George  Bohan  Wright  was  born  near  Granville,  Licking  County,  Ohio,  December  11, 
1815.  His  grandfathers,  both  maternal  and  paternal,  were  officers  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. His  fttther  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  parents  emigrated  from  Massa* 
chusottB  to  Ohio  in  1S08.  George  B.  Wright  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  family,  com- 
prising three  brothers  and  two  sisters.  His  earlier  education  was  obtained  at  the  district 
school  and  the  Granville  Academy;  he  afterwards  spent  a  year  at  the  Western  Reserve 
College  and  also  a  year  at  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  After  having  studied  law  and  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Newark  he  became  interested  as  attorney  and  director  in  the  San- 
dusky, Mansfield  &  Newark,  the  Central  Ohio,  the  Steubenville  A  Indiana,  and  later  the 
Scioto  and  the  Hocking  Valley  railways.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861  he  engaged 
actively  in  promoting  enlistments  for  the  Seventysixth  Ohio  Infantry  Solicited  by  Gover- 
nor Dennison  to  assist  in  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the  Ohio  troops  he  became  at 
once  engaged  in  that  service  at  Columbus,  where  he  was  appointe<l  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General  of  Ohio,  and  three  months  later  w^as  appointed  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the  State 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  Governor  Tod  recom missioned  him  to  this  office,  in 
which  he  also  served  for  a  time  as  Commissary-General  of  the  State.  At  later  dates  be 
was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  Sixth  Ohio  Infantry  and  was  detailed  on  com- 
mission from  President  Lincoln  as  military  storekeeper  in  charge  of  the  Columbus  Arsenal. 
In  manufacturing  fixed  ammunition,  shipping  the  same  to  the  armies  in  the  field,  and  pur- 
chasing clothing,  equipments  and  supplies  for  the  Ohio  regiments.  General  Wright  expended 
over  three  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  alone,  and  not  one  of  his 
vouchers  was  ever  questioned.  The  first  soldiers'  aid  organization  for  the  State,  with 
agencies  at  Cincinnati,  Nashville  and  other  places,  was  established  by  him  ;  he  also  first 
introduced  the  use  of  transportation  tickets  at  reduced  rates  for  needy  soldiers,  on  a  plan 
afterward  adopted  by  the  Government.  The  *'  conscientious  fund,"  with  which  the  expense 
of  the  draft  in  Ohio  was  mostly  paid,  was  collected  and  disbursed  by  him.  In  1862,  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  his  district,  but  was  defeated.  In  1867.  by 
a[>pointment  of  Governor  Cox,  he  y)ecame  the  first  Commissioner  of  Railways  and  Tele- 
graphs for  Ohio,  to  which  office  he  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Hayes.  While  in  this 
position  he  made  a  valuable  compilation  of  the  laws  of  Ohio  pertaining  to  railways  and  tele- 
graphs. He  resigned  the  office  of  Railway  Conmiissioner  to  accept  the  Vice  Presidency  of 
the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  of  which  General  George  B.  McClellan  was 
President,  with  his  ofiice  in  New  York  City.  General  Wright  had  charge  of  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  tlie  (•onii)any  and  resided  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  company's  general 
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offices  were  located.  In  1873,  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  Indianapolis,  Blooininxton  & 
Western  Railway  Company  (now  the  Ohio,  Indiana  &  Western),  and  thenceforth  residtMl  at 
Indianapolis  until  1887,  when  he  returned  to  Columbus,  his  present  home.] 

On  April  12,  1861,  when  the  war  was  inaugurated  by  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter  I  was  residing  at  Newark,  Ohio,  engaged  as  receiver  of  the  Sandusky, 
Mansfield  &  Newark  Eailroad  Company.  The  excitement  there,  as  everywhere 
at  the  North,  was  intense,  and  when,  three  days  later,  a  call  for  seventyfive 
thousand  volunteers  was  made  by  President  Lincoln,  the  hih  and  drum  were  heard 
in  the  streets,  bells  were  rung,  and  the  people,  men,  women  and  children  flocked 
to  the  Courthouse,  which  was  soon  filled  to  overflowing  with  an  excited  and  anx- 
ious audience.  A  meeting  was  organized,  voluntary  patriotic  speeches  were  made, 
and  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  raise  at  once  a  company  of  volunteers.  Leonidas 
McDougal,  one  of  the  most  popular  young  men  of  the  town,  immediately  stepped 
forward  and  volunteered,  offering  to  lead  a  company  to  the  field.  He  had  had 
some  military  education  at  Annapolis  and  had  been  a  volunteer  in  the  Mexican 
War;  was  at  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  marched  with  our  army  into  the 
City  of  Mexico.  He  was  the  first  volunteer  in  the  county  for  the  War  for  the 
Union.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Perryville  October  8,  1862,  at  head  o^*  his  com- 
pany. He  was  a  brave  soldier  and  his  memory  is  cherished  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

As  soon  as  McDougal  volunteered  he  was  joined  by  others,  and  on  April  19, 
four  days  after  the  call  for  volunteers,  he  reported  with  a  full  comj)any  at  Colum- 
bus.    They  were  attached   to  the  Third  Ohio  Infantr}-  as  Company  II.     I  recall 
the  departure  of  the  company  from  Newark  as  one  of  great  interest.     The  com- 
pany was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  hall  and   received   a  beautiful  silk  flag  pre- 
sented by  the  ladies  of  Newark.     The   Captain  responded   in   glowing,  patriotic 
words.     The  company  marched  aw^ay  amid  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  citizens  and 
the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  tears  of  tlie  ladies.     I  mentioned   this  as  one  of 
many  similar  instances  all  over  the  State  indicative  of  the  patriotic  feeling  and 
love  for  the  Union  prevailing  at  the  North.     Every  heart  was  stirred,  and  more 
volunteers   were   offered    in    three   days    than    Ohio's  quota   of    the   seventyfive 
thousand. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  Governor  Dennison,  then  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  immediately  wrote  him  tendering  my  services  in  any  capacity  where  I  could 
be  serviceable.  1  heard  nothing  from  the  (Jovernor  until  two  months  later  when 
he  telegraphed  me  to  come  to  Columbus.  Although  confined  to  my  house  and 
under  the  care  of  a  physician,  I  took  my  doctor's  prescription  and  the  first  train 
to  Columbus.  I  reached  the  Governor's  office  a  little  after  midnight  and  found 
it  full  of  men  and  officers  receiving  and  executing  orders.  The  Governor  welcomed 
mo  cordially  and  said  he  had  sent  for  me  to  assist  in  the  (iuarterniaster-Cicnerars 
Department  in  the  purchase  of  army  supplies  for  the  Ohio  soldiers.  I  t<jld  the 
Governor  I  was  entirely  unfitted  for  such  duty,  having  never  had  any  experience; 
but  if  he  would  send  me  into  the  field  1  would  do  the  best  I  could.  He  insisted  that 
very  important  work  was  needed  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  he  be- 
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liovud  I  could  aid  him  and  the  Government  more  there  than  anywhere  else  at  that 
time.  He  explained  the  difficulty  he  had  onc*ouiitered,  in  the  rush  of  troops  to  the 
capital,  in  providinjij^  tents,  clothing  and  other  equipments  for  the  soldiers. 
Thousands  had  conic  to  the  capital  eager  to  get  to  the  field,  and  the  State  had  DOt 
on  hand  arms,  tents  or  equipments  sufficient  to  supply  one  regiment.  The  news- 
papers of  the  State  were  full  of  criticisms  and  faultfinding  for  the  management  of 
military  matters  at  Washington  and  at  Columbus. 

Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  T  entered  the  department  and  remained  there 
until  the  close  of  Governor  Tod's  term,  January  1,  18(54.  General  C.  P.  BackiDg- 
ham  had,  only  a  few  days  previously,  been  appointed  Adjutant-General  of  the 
State,  and  Columbus  Delano  Commissary-General.  I  was  handed  a  commission 
by  Genersil  Buckingham  as  Assistant  Commissar}'  of  Subsistence,  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  was  escorted  b}'  him  to  the  office  of  General  Wood,  then 
(iuartermastor-General  of  the  State.  General  Wood  assigned  me  a  desk  and  I  at 
once  began  to  study  the  business  and  duties  of  the  department.  The  office  was 
full  of  clerks  and  General  Wood  was  giving  orders  in  an  imperative  and  earnest 
manner.  1  was  quite  impressed  with  the  importance  and  responsibility  of  the 
work  in  hand.  I  found  General  Wood  ready  to  aid  me  in  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  assigned  ine  to  the  duty  of  contracting  and  inspect- 
ing all  clothing  and  equipments  for  the  troops,  except  ordnance  stores  and  the 
fabrication  of  ammunition,  which  he  superintended  himself  The  office  was  fbll  of 
soldiers  coming  and  going  constantly,  day  and  night.  The  office  was  never 
closed  before  midnight,  and  often  was  kept  open  all  night.  I  found  the  business 
of  the  office  in  a  very  crude  state.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  had  been  purchased 
wherever  they  could  be  found  and  sometimes  at  extravagant  rates  and  of  j)oor 
quality.  The  rush  of  volunteers  to  the  capital  had  greatly  embarrassed  the 
Governor  and  overwhelmed  the  several  departments  with  orders  and  requisitions 
which  could  not  be  instantly  filled,  and  when  they  had  been  filled  complete  records 
had  not  been  kept.  The  State  had  no  clothing,  blankets  or  tents,  and  the  volun- 
teers as  they  came  in  were  quartered  in  the  Statehouse  and  at  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses. 

The  defeat  of  the  National  army  at  Bull  llun  aroused  the  people  of  the  North 
and  encouraged  the  rebels.  The  general  feeling  in  the  Northern  States  was  well 
expressed  by  Rev.  Henry  Cox  ut  a  caniprneeting  in  Illinois.  The  news  of  the 
battle  came  while  he  was  preaching,  and  he  closed  his  sermon  with  these  words: 
'*  Brethren,  weM  better  adjourn  this  cani[)ineeting  and  go  home  and  drill." 

Ohio's  ([uota  under  the  500,000  eiill  was  fixed  at  (>7,3()5,  divided  into  infantry, 
cavalry  and  artillery.  Kniistments  and  new  organizations  rapidly  followed  and 
work  in  all  the  departments  was  greatly  increased.  As  soon  as  1  began  to  under- 
stniwl  and  appreciate  th<^  magnitude  of  the  work  in  hand,  1  suggested  to  General 
Wood  certain  changes  in  the  organization  of  tlie  department  and  the  division  of 
duties,  which  he  readily  adopted  and  in  a  short  time  the  department  was 
put  in  good  running  order.  Books  were  openei,  blank  lornis  were  printed  and 
used  and  a  record  was  kept  of  everything  done.  All  j)urehases  therealter,  as  far 
as  ])()ssil)le,  were  made  after  advertisements  lor  iud.s  made  u|)on  samples  and  speci- 
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-'fc^t  ions  furnished.    Con  tracts  for  toots,  clothing,  blankets,  shoes  and  ordnance  stores 

H^<^i*o    given  out  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidders.     From  that  time  forward  little 

^u  1 1:    was  found  or  complaint  made  of  the  character  or  quality  of  the  equipments 

/iiT-ra  i  shed  the  troops  except  as  to  the  guns  furnished  the  infantry  regiments.     It 

TTi:^^^    -impossible  for  the  General  Government  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  arms 

fox-     "t  lie  various  states,  and  we  went  into  the  market  «ind   purchased    many  thous- 

an  <-l  ^   of  guns  of  different  makes  and  quality,  among  them  the  Enfield  rifles,  French 

an  <3.       Trussian  guns,  some  of  poor  quality  and  varying  in  caliber.     Every  regiment 

w^^  m~^  "*ed  the  best  gun  to  be  had.     The  Springfield  musket  was  a  favorite  arm,  but 

CO  ^Jfc  \  <J  only  be  got  through  the  General  Government  and  Ohio  could  procure  none, 

Of-         <iJ>nly  a  very  few  ;  hence  complaints  came  to  us  often  from  regiments  in  the 

fic3"l<iM      that  their  guns  were  worthless.     In  some  cases  these  complaints  were  well 

foi.^  v^ded. 

I  was  greatly  aided  in  the  inspection  of  blankets,  clothing,  etc.,  by  Colonel 

A^  -      HZ).  Bullock,  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's  staff  and  was 

CO  i-m  "Braected  with  a  firm  in  Philadelphia  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  army 

c"l<^'t-  li ;  also  by  Dwight  Stone,  then  a  merchant  in  Columbus,  and  well  posted  in  the 

Q.''^*^lity  and  value  of  all  needed  supplies.     I  had  very  soon  contracted  for  over 

^^^^-*,O00  worth  of  supplies  of  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  alone. 

The  legislature,  at  its  session  in  April  and  May,  had  aj)propriated  $2,550,000 

*^»"  the  purchase  of  arms  and  equipments  and  for  the  defense  of  the  State  against 

inxraxsionand  in  aid  of  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion." 

®^^^^»*C3  the  first  of  August  this  entire  appropriation  was  expended,  my  own  depart- 

"^^^^t.    was  in  debt  and  contracts  were  maturing  for  over  $500,000.     The  Governor's 

^^'^^i  rigent  fund   was  exhausted  and  the  Commissary's  Department  was  in  debt. 

^^^     cjredit  of  the  State  was  seriously  impaired  and  suj)plies  from  the  National 

^^'"^""^^rnment  could  not  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  onetenth  of  the 

^^13^1.^  of  the  Ohio  troops.     Requisitions  were  daily  and  hourly  arriving  for  tents, 

*^^  Vtets,  overcoats,  shoes  and  every  variety  of  equipments,  none  of  which  could  be 

"^^"^^'Tired  on  the  credit  of  the  State.    No  funds  were  on  hand   to    meet   current 

^^T^^nses.     The  employes  in  my  own  department  were  without  pay  for  more  than 

^''^  mrmths,  and  the  prospects  were  daily  becoming  more  and  more  gloomy.     In 

^^     meantime    I  had  received  several  promotions  and  been  appointed  Quarter- 

''^^ti^ter-General  in  lieu  of  General  Wood  who  had  resigned. 

My  duties  were   now  largely  increased.     The  transportation   of    troops  and 

*^^my  supplies  was  transferred  by  General  Buckingham  to  my  department,  and 

"^e  settlement  of  accounts  with  all  of  the  railroad  companies  of  the  State,  which  had 

'^^x^umulated  from  the  first  call  of  volunteers,  and  were  brought  into  my  office  in  the 

*<>rra  of  slips  of  paper  signed  by  some  one  in  charge  of  squads  or  companies  of 

^Hen  who  had  been  transported  over  ditt'erent  lines  of  railroads  to  Columbus,  as 

Volunteei"S.     These  papers  were  generally  signed  with  a  pencil  ccrtilying  that  such 

^  number  of  volunteers  had  been  brought  in   by  trains  to  Columbus.     They  were 

vary  difficult  in  many  cases  to  decij)lier.     The  railroad  companies  had  not  required 

volunteers,  or  their  escort,  to  purchase  tickets  in  all  cases,  but  simply  to  certify  the 

number  carried,  trusting  to  the  State  to  settle  and  pay  for  the  transporlation  in 
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tbo  future.  The  claims  were  difficult  of  adjustment,  and  the  railroad  companies 
were  anxious  for  payment.  There  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  State  treasury  over  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  being  forty  per  cent,  paid  back  to  the  State  on  its 
advance  "  for  enrolling,  subsisting,  clothing,  equipping  and  transporting  troops 
for  the  Federal  Government ;  but  not  a  dollar  of  this  money  could  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury  for  want  of  an  a*ct  of  the  legislature  appropriating  the  same. 

The  Governor  and  the  members  of  his  staff  besought  the  Auditor  (R.  W. 
Taylor),  to  make  partial  advances  to  relieve  the  several  departments  and  main- 
tain the  credit  of  the  State,  with  the  assurance  that  the  legislature  would,  at  its 
next  meeting,  make  the  necessary  appropriation  and  sustain  his  action.  The 
Auditor  declined  to  issue  his  warrant  and  advised  calling  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature.     This  the  Governor  declined  to  do. 

This  state  of  things  continued  and  kept  growing  worse  until  about  the  first  of 
November,  when  the  Governor  requested  me  to  visit  Washington  and  urge  upon 
the  several  departments  our  pressing  necessities  and  beg  for  some  relief.  As  soon 
as  1  reached  Washington  I  called  on  Mr.  Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  whom  1  was  well  acquainted,  and  explained  to  him  the  deplorable  condition 
of  matters  at  Columbus,  and  begged  of  him  to  furnish  the  State  sufficient  money 
to  reh'eve  the  present  embarrassment.  He  claimed  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
further  advances  to  the  State,  as  ho  had  already  paid  back  to  all  the  States  forty 
per  cent,  of  their  expenditures  for  the  Government,  and  he  could  do  no  more  for 
Ohio  than  for  other  States.  1  spent  nearly  two  hours  with  the  Secretary,  but 
could  not  then  prevail  ui)on  him  to  furnish  any  money.  1  called  on  him  again 
the  next  morning  and  suggested  that  the  State  had  made  large  additional  expend- 
itures for  the  (lovernment  since  the  forty  per  cent,  had  been  paid,  and  suggeste 
that  another  forty  per  cent,  be  |)aid  on  these  expenditures.  To  this  he  agreed  if 
could  satisfy  the  Second  Comj)troller  of  the  Treasury  that  my  statement  was  cor- 
rect, and  upon  a  stutoniefit  of  account  approved  by  the  comptroller,  showing  th 
additional  advances  made  by  the  State,  he  would  advance  forty  per  cent,  oi^ 
that  sum. 

I   immediately  set  about  making  up   an  account  from   the  data  1    had,  an 
the  former  account  tiled,  by  which  1   was  able  to  show  a  further  advance  by  th^ 
State  of  $444,000,    to  which  amount  the  Second  Comptroller  certified,  and  Se 
retary  ('hase  inunediately  ordered  the  forty  ])er  cent.  ($177,()00),  to  be  j>aid  to  m 
Atlcr  running   the  gauntlet  of  the  War  and  Treasury    Departments   for  sever; 
hours  I  ri'acheti  the  Treasury   with  my  warrant  for  the  $177,000,   which  was  pai 
to  me  in  greenbacks,  filling  a  large  mail  bag.     With  this  money  I  hastened  to  th 
exj)ress  ofiicc  and  shijjped  it  to  Mr.  Deshler,    then  President  of  the  Clinton  Ban 
at  Columbus,  telegraj>hiug  the  (Governor  the  result  of  my  efforts. 

I  was  required  to  give  a  very  lengthy  re(ei])t  to  the  Treasurer  for  the  mono 
as  agent   for   the  State,    in   which   it   was  recited    that  the  State  had  on  a  form 
statement  of  expenditures,  amounting  to  $2,100,000,  received  forty  per  cent.,  an 
on  the   present   showing  of  $444,000  additional  expenditure  I  had  also  recoiv 
$177,000,  being  forty  per  cent,  on  the  same  ;  the  receipt  reciting  further  that  t 
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^tuio  had  advanced  in  excess  of  $2,500,000,  on  the  whole  of  which  the  Treasurer 
itad  paid  tlie  sum  of  forty  per  cent. 

Ah  this  money  was  entirely  inadequate  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  State,  I 

^'iiUiiil  the  next  morning  on  General  Meigs,  Quarterrnaster-General  of  the  United 

•^^^tes,  and  suggested  to  him  that  as  the  (rovernnient  had  a  (Quartermaster  at  Col- 

"nibus    Captain  Myers,  and  Captain  Dickerson,  at  Cincinnati,  and  they  were  com - 

peling  in  the  same  market  with  me  for  army  supplies,   would  it   not  be  better  for 

toe  Grovernment  to  assume  all  purchases  and  the  State  go  out  of  the  market?     To 

"'s  ^u^gestion  General  Meigs  readily  agreed,  and  furnished  me  an  order  on  Cap- 

"**'J   M.j'ers  to  receive  all  my  (iuartermaHter's  stores  on  hand,  and  aHsume,  on  behalf 

t*»e   Crovernment,   all  my  outstanding  contracts  that  were  in  accordance  with 

'^^'u I j^tion  standard. 

Thus  armed  I  returned  to  Columbus  greatly  relieved.     The  $177,000  was  not 

*^'^itio<l  into  the  State  treasury,  but  divided  between  the  Executive,  Commissary 

^itiartermaster-General's  departments.     I  turned  over  to  Captain  Myers  all 

^  ^^^XDplies  on  hand,  and  he  assumed  all  my  outstanding  contracts,  amounting  to 

^**   *^    half  a  million  of  dollars.     Thus  was  the  credit  of  the  State  restored,  and 

y    ^'cipartment,  as  well  as  the  Kxecutive,  relieved  of  great  anxiety  and  a  heavy 


y  department  was  now  actively  employed  in  transporting  volunteers  to  the 

***^^^^8  camps  of  rendezvous,  purchasing  and  procuring  from  the  National  Gov- 

^^     ^^^Ciiit  tent-s,  clothing,  blankets,  arms  and  equipments,  and  distributing  them  to 

^^^    t-roope  in  camp,  and  in  the  field  ;  also  in   the  fabrication   and  shipment  of 

-  ^^^'-inition.     From  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  tw^o  hundred  hands  were  employed 

^*^Ci  laboratory,  and  about  two  millions  of  elongated    bullet  cartridges  were 

^^^^U  out  monthly  of  54,59  and  69  caliber. 

hese  various  duties  made  the  department  still  a  very  busy  one.     From  this 

the 

m 

A<c-.>vernment  arms  and  equipments,  and  distributing  them  to  Ohio  troops. 

t    have  already  referred  to  the  meagre  supply  of  arms  and  equipments  belong- 

^^  the  State  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  ;  not  enough  to  equip  a  bat- 

jj^    '  *^      ^^r  arm  a  regiment.     Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  tiie  work   necessary  to 

^   '  *i^  this  deficiency  and  properly  arm  the  Ohio  volunteers  during  tiie  first  eight 


^.  -*-  iiese  various  uuiies  maae  me  (lepanmeni  siiii  a  very  ousy  one.     r  rom  ini 

P      ^^    t-o  the  close  of  the  year  1801,  my  department  was  actively  employed  in  tl 
^.      ***^*5ition  and  shipment  of  ammunition,  and  in  the  purchase  and  procuring  froi 


^»*o   ^^ 


^^P     J  7"  ^*tment  down  to  December  31,  1861,  showing  that  118,821  muskets  and  rifles 


^  ^lisof  the  war  may  be  formed   from  the  record  of  issues  of  arms  from  my 


;i  R        *  "Cerent  kinds  wore  supplied  to  the   infantry,  164  cannon  to  the  artillery,  and 

^j.  |,    ^-o  carbines,  pistols  and  sabres  to  the  cavalry.     The  variety  of  the  stylo  and 

U^        ^^  ^'e  of  the  firearms  will  account  for  the  complaints  which  came  tVom  many  regi- 

j^^  '^  i*  as  to  the  character  of  their  weapons.     The  State  was  compelled  to  take  such 

V  ^^      ^^   as  could  be  procured,  or  else  leave  many  of  her  troops  unarmed   for  the  time 

^^         ^-    The  difficulty  of  procuring  firstclass  guns  continued  as  long  as  I  remained 

^  ^  a  department. 

^v  1  cannot  close  ray  record  for  the  year  1861,  without  speaking  of  Governor 

^*  iiison.     Ho  was  my  friend  and  cordial  supporter  from  my  entrance  into  the 
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deparlmont  until  the  close  of  bis  term  in  January,  1862.  I  was  constantly  in 
communication  with  him  and  enjoyed  Iuh  fulIoHt  confidence.  I  can  bear  testimony 
to  his  vigilance,  great  industry,  earnest  efforts  and  steadfast  patriotism.  He  was 
a  zealous  supporter  of  Mr.  fjincoln  and  his  administration  in  their  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  nor  did  his  interest  in  the  cause  cease  with  the  close  of  his 
term  of  office.  He  was  often  called  upon  by  his  successor,  Governor  Tod,  and  was 
always  ready  to  go  upon  important  missions  to  Washington,  to  the  battlefield,  or 
in  ai<l  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  State  and  National  Governments  owe 
him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  and  his  memory  will  ever  be  cherished  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

18(»2 — 1803.  I  expected  my  service  as  Quartermaster-General  to  close  with 
Governor's  J)eninson*s  term,  but  soon  afler  Governor  Tod's  election  he  called  on 
me  and  requested  me  to  remain  with  him  at  least  a  few  months,  only  asking  that 
Colonel  Stoughton  Bliss,  of  Cleveland,  should  be  one  of  my  assistants.  This  was 
very  agreeable  to  me,  as  Colonel  Bliss  had  previously  served  in  the  department 
with  General  Wood.  He  was  an  efficient  officer  and  rendered  excellent  service. 
One  of  Governor  Tod's  first  inquiries  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
was  to  examine  critically  into  the  condition  of  my  department;  its  sup])lies  and 
resources  for  providing  arms,  equipments  an<l  transportation  for  Ohio  soldiers.  His 
sympathies  were  strongly  enlisted  with  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  he 
assumed  his  office  fully  appreciating  the  magnitude  of  the  war  and  anxious  to 
perfect  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  troops  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

On  January  5,  1862,  he  sent  a  patriotic  message  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  which  he  presented  a  statement  of  the  military  preparations  made  by  the  State 
up  to  that  time  and  earnestly  appealed  for  further  efforts  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Fort  Donelson  were  sent  to  Camp  Chase,  and 
•■the  duty  of  building  prisons,  and  guarding  and  caring  for  the  prisoners,  devolved 
upon  my  department.  This  required  active  and  vigilant  work  day  and  night. 
Either  Colonel  Bliss  or  myself  was  at  the  camp  constantly  and  the  Governor  often 
visited  there.  From  the  time  the  first  prisoners  were  taken  at  Fort  Donelson 
in  March  until  July  22  I  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  afler  and  caring  for 
the  prisoners,  the  large  number  of  which  sent  to  Camp  Chase  February  27,  rapidly 
followed  by  other  detachments  of  captives,  involved  the  immediate  erection  of 
increased  [)rison  barracks  and  quarters  for  the  men  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
it  was  difficult  to  provide  material  and  labor.  The  building  of  the  new  prisons  and 
and  improvement  of  the  old  ones  cost  over  $5,000,  which  was  paid  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernor out  of  his  contingent  fund.  The  regulations  (or  the  police  and  ca»re  of  the 
prisoners  and  their  money  and  property  were  entrusted  to  the  Governor  for  a 
time  by  the  War  Department.  One  of  the  rules  established  by  the  Governor  was 
that  all  the  prisoners  having  National  money  should  deposit  the  same  with  the 
(iuartermaster-Cjreneral  to  be  drawn  out  by  checks  not  exceeding  five  dollars  at  a 
time  except  for  clothing  or  other  necessaries  desired  by  the  prisoners.  This  rule 
was  at  first  strongly  objected  to  by  the  prisoners  and  involved  what  I  feared  would 
be  an  unpleasant  duty  together  with  increased  responsibility  upon  me.     But  the 
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arra^ii^^eraont  became  very  satisfactory  to  the  prisoners  and  was  the  means  of  my 

form  ing  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  them  who  were  p^entlemen  of  intcMigence 

and    lii^h  character  at  home,  their  only  fault  being  a  hatred  of  the  Yankees  and 

the    llS'ii.tional  Union.    Of  the  total  amount  of  $14,584.47  <leposited  with  me  by  them, 

r  <Ji€.l    not  learn  of  the  loss  of  a  single  dollar  in  transmission  (u*  otherwise.     I  was  in 

rroQviODt  intercourse  with  them,  and  they  admitted  that  they  were  better  fed  and 

cai-^c:!    for  than  in  their  own  arm}'.     They  were  well  fed  and  housed,  and  their  sick 

wor*<*    nursed  and  cared  for  the  same  as  our  own  sick.     Those  who  were  destitute  of 

«ufHciicnt  clothing  were  furnished  wilh  it  from  donations   or  from  government 

We  had  three  noted  visitors  at  Camp  Chase  during  the  time  the  prisoners 
'wewci  under  my  care,  viz:  Andrew  Johnson,  afterwards  President;  Parson 
Hro^^^r  nlow,  afterwards  United  States  Senator  and  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and 
Ml-.  J\X ay nard,  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  same  State.  I  escorted  each 
or  t:rl^c3se  gentlemen  to  Camp  Chase.  Mr.  Johnson  addressed  the  soldiers  at  head- 
cimj4.i:*t^c3r8,  a  part  of  whom  were  a  pan  of  a  Tennessee  regiment  held  for  parole. 
Ho  "^^raas  well  received  and  frequently  cheered  during  this  remarks  in  favor  of  tbe 
^^^ow^.  In  the  evening  he  spoke  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
lh<3  i-i-fc  embers  and  a  large  number  of  citizens.  I  visited  the  prison  hospital  with 
niri^  >?vhero  he  found  a  sick  Tennessee  soldier,  who  was  not  only  sick  in  body  but 
nd.  He  told  Mr.  Johnson  he  had  been  induced  to  join  the  Confederate 
under  a  misapprehensiofi  of  the  object  of  the  war  and  the  character  of  the 


in 
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^^"'t.Viern  people.     He  was  at  heart  a  Union  man,  as  were  many  of  the  Tennessee 

^^^^^^ners.     He  begged  Mr.  Johnson  to  get  him  paroled  and  sent  home.     He  was 

^i^iiy  and  willing  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  National  Government  and  never  take 

1^    u>rms  against  it  if  he  could  only  get  back  to  his  family.     He  was  desperately 

^^^^osick  and  it  was  a  pathetic  scene  between  him  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

Parson   Brownlow's   visit   was   quite  an  exciting  one.     There   was   a  large 

^mber  of  Tennessee  prisoners  in  the  west  prison  but  only  a  few  were  in  the  east 

^e.    His  first  visit  was  at  the  east  prison.     As  the  prisoners  were  called  out  to 

^«and  hear  him  while  he  stood  on  the  balcon}^  I  introduced  him  and  a  few  of 

^era  clieered,  but  a  number  of  Louisianians  called  "  Louisiana  Tigers*'  hissed  and 

^^t^aned,  which  so  enraged  the  parson  that  he  turned  away  and  refused  to  speak. 

'^ut  at  the  west  prison,  where  were  many  Tennesseeans,  he  met  with  a  warm  wel- 

^^me.     After  addressing  them  for  a  short  time  from  the  balcony  he  went  with  me 

^tito  the  prison,  where  he  met  many  of  his  old  neighbors  and  friends  who  gathered 

Ground  him  and  inquired  after  friends  at  home.     Some  of  them  had  been  printers 

^nd  editors.     He  gp^ned  his  purse  and  distributed  all  the  money  he  had  among 

1-hem,   so  that  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  funds   to  pursue  his  journey.     Mr. 

^ajnard  was  rather  a  reticent  man  and  did  not  deliver  a  speech,  but  he  visited  a 

number  of  prisoners  whom  he  knew. 

Nothing  seemed  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  zeal  of  Governor  Tod  so  much  as 
the  care  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  On  April  8  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pitls* 
burgh  Landing  called  for  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  action  by  the  State  for 
the  relief  of  the  thousands  who  were  wounded.     As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  bat* 
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tie  readied  Columbus  the  Governor  ordered  Surgeon -General  Weber  and  myself 
to  Cincinnati  to  charter  steamboats,  which  we  loaded  with  sanitary  stores  donated 
by  the  people  and  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  nine  steamboats  were  chartered  and  fitted  out  for  this 
benevolent  work.  They  were  under  charge  of  my  assistant,  Colonel  Bliss,  ami  of 
George  B.  Senter  and  others.  Colonel  Bliss  made  five  trips  between  Cincinnati 
and  the  battlefields  of  the  South.  Doctor  G.  C.  E.  Weber,  Surgeon -General  of  tho 
State,  was  very  active  and  efficient  until  hie  health  broke  down  from  overwork, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  Doctor  S.  M.  Smith,  of  Columbus,  who  had  boon 
very  energetic  in  aiding  Doctor  Weber,  was  made  Surgeon -General  and  continued 
to  look  after  the  sick  and  wounded  in  a  very  efficient  manner.  He  made  several 
trips  to  the  southern  camps  and  hospitals,  directing  the  supi)ly  and  equipment 
of  the  steamboats  for  their  errands  of  mercy.  Ho  was  aided  by  about  thirty  vol- 
untary nurses  and  physicians  who  gave  their  time  and  experience  to  the  work 
free  of  charge.  To  mention  the  names  of  all  who  thus  donated  their  scrviccn 
would  be  impossible.  There  was  no  lack  of  willing  hands  and  warm  hearts  lor 
the  service.  All  the  loyal  people  of  the  State  were  interested  and  ready  to  cooper- 
ate. Very  efficient  assistance  was  rendered  by  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati branches  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  besides  which  the  Ladies'  Aid  Societies 
all  over  the  State  contributed  their  time  and  labor.  Among  the  articles  donated 
and  sent  to  the  soldiers  in  camps  and  hospitals  may  bo  mentioned  5,700  blankets, 
quilts  and  coverlets  ;  7,295  shirts,  drawers  and  pairs  of  socks;  645  pillows,  pillow- 
covers,  sheets  and  towels  ;  besides  numerous  articles  of  clothing  of  every  variety  ; 
boxes  and  barrels  of  canned  fruit;  jellies,  wines,  cordials,  and  thousands  of  band- 
ages, lint  and  similar  articles  prepared  by  the  hands  of  loving  wives,  sisters  and 
sweethearts.  In  addition  to  these  useful  supplies,  over  $200  in  money  was  sent  to 
me  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  I  might  deem  most  needed.  More 
than  half  of  this  money  was  given  by  the  Warden  (Nathaniel  Morion),  guards  and 
employes  of  the  Penitentiary.  Many  of  the  donations  contained  letters  and  labels 
directing  where  and  to  whom  they  were  to  be  sent.  As  far  as  practicable  those 
requests  and  directions  were  carried  out. 

Doctor  J.  M.  Whoaton,  at  that  time  an  assistant  in  my  office,  had  charge  of 
the  receipt  and  distribution  of  the  donations.  Among  many  singular  packages 
which  came  was  a  large  sack  of  garden  seeds  sent  by  an  old  lady,  with  no  special 
direction  or  consignment.  The  doctor  suggested  that  this  package  bo  sent  to  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  *•  all  quiet  "  so  much  of  the  time  as  to  become  a 
byword.  1  made  a  number  of  visits  with  Governor  Tod  to  the  hospitals  at  Cincin- 
nati and  Camp  Donnison  and  nearly  every  Sunday  we  visited  Camp  Chase.  Too 
much  credit  and  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which  was 
organized  in  May,  1861,  and  continued  its  good  work  until  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  Three  important  branches,  including  a  very  efficient  one  at  Columbus,  were 
organized  in  this  State.  The  Commission  realized  and  expended  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars. 

Another  important  aid  to  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  was  inaugurated  bj'  Gov- 
ernor Tod,  and  carried  on  through  my  department,  by  the  estiiblishmont  of  State 
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CLgents  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  not  only  the  sick  and  wounded  but  also  the 
furionghed  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  not  seen  a  paymaster  for  months,  and 
'w^ere  entirely  out  of  money.  A  call  upon  the  railway  companies  of  the  State  was 
made  to  allow  sick  or  furloughed  soldiei*s,  or  those  returning  to  their  regiments  in 
"the  field,  to  travel  at  one  and  one  half  cents  per  mile  on  tickets  furnished  and 
signed  by  me.  AH  the  railways  of  the  State  agreed  to  the  arrangement ;  also  the 
Pennsylvania,  Northern  Central,  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago,  Ohio  &  Mis- 
sissippi, Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Illinois  Central. 

The  plan  adopted  was  to  print  and  sign  books  of  tickets  in  my  office,  in  blank, 
and  distribute  them  to  the  different  agents  of  the  State  to  be  furnished  hy  them  to 
the  soldiers.     If  a  soldier  had  no  money  he  was  furnished  with  tickets  on  credit 
and  the  amounts  were  deducted  from   his  pay.     The  tickets  taken  by  the  railway 
companies  were  redeemed  at  my  oflfice  on  presentation.     The  state  agents  who 
held  the  tickets  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  Ohio  soldiers  in 
their  respective  localities  and  districts  and  seeing  that  they  were  cared  for  in  every 
way,  and  especially  of  aiding  them,  when  necessary,  in  procuring  their  discharge 
and  the  pay  due  them  from  the  Government.     The  arrangement  involved  a  large 
amount  of  labor,  but  was  productive  of  great  good.     The  following  persons  were 
appointed  agents  for  the  State:  James  C.  Wetmore,  Washington  City;  Weston 
Flint,  St.   Louis,   Cairo,   Mound   City  and   Paducah  ;   F.   W.    Bingham,  Memphis ; 
R.  P.  Baker,  New  York  City;  Koyal  Taylor,  Nashville  ;  Daniel  R.  Taylor,  Louis- 
ville; A.  B.  Lyman,  Cincinnati;  and  James  E.  Lewis,  Columbus.     Mr.  Lewis  was 
an  assistant  in  my  office  and  had  general  charge  of  the  agencies  besides  attending 
to  his  own  duties.     He  was  detailed  to  the  work  about  the  middle  of  July,  1862, 
and  in  ten  months  of  service  collected  over  $325,000  of  back  pay  due  to  over  4,000 
Ohio  soldiers  and  paid  the  same  over  to  them  or  their  legal  representatives.     In 
the  meantime  he  collected  back  over  $8,000  for  transportation  furnished  to  soldiers 
On    credit.     Mr.   Lewis's   work    was  a  fair  sample  of  what  the  other  agents  did. 
They  were  required  to  make  weekly  reports  to  me  which  were  filled  with  inter- 
esting accounts  of  their  work.     No  douht  thousand;^  of  their  lives  were  saved  or 
prolonged  by  the  eflForts  of  these   agents,  and  over  a  million  of  dollars  collected 
for  the  soldiers  or  their  representatives.     Lj  a<idition  to  these  agencies  the  Go v- 
Ornor  sent  special  agents  to  various  points  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  sick 
cind  wounded.     Among  such  messengers  was  Eeverend  A.  K.  Howbert,  who  visited 
t.he    hospitals  along  the    Potomac,  at   Baltimore,    Frederick    City,    Middletown, 
Boonesboro,  Sharpsburg,  Washington  City  and  Alexandria.     The  report  of  Colonel 
George   B.   Senter,  who  visited  Paducah,  Kentucky,  Mound  City  and  Pittsburgh 
Xanding  in  charge  of  the  steamer  GlendaJe  and  brought  over  three  hundred  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  to   Cincinnati,  can  be  seen  in  the  Executive  Document   of 
1862,  where  Mr.  Howbert's  report  can  also  be  found. 

Additional  to  the  duty  of  caring  for  prisoners,  volunteers,  and  sick,  wounded 
and  discharged  soldiers  was  imposed  upon  me  that  of  providing  arms  and  equip- 
ments for  the  volunteers  daily  arriving  at  the  different  camps  in  Ohio.  To 
promptly  arm  and  equip  the  new  regiments  required  the  most  energetic  exertion. 

Prior  to  the  President's  call  for  300,000  v(»liinteers  on  July  2,  1802,  Ohio  had 
12» 
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almost  entirely  ceased  to  purchase  arms  for  infantry  regiments,  bat  still  had  a 
contract  with  Miles  Greenwood  k  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  and  with  Peter  HaydenA; 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  for  cannon,  arliilcry  harness,  gun  carriages,  etc.  We  were  also 
manufacturing  over  1,400,000  cartridges  for  artillery  and  small  arms  monthly. 
Over  16,700,000  were  manufactured  during  the  year  1862.  It  was  difficult  to  pro- 
cure arms  for  the  infantry  and  cavalry  regiments,  and  we  were  constantly  impor- 
tuning the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Ordnance  Department  for  these  supplies. 

On  July  25,  1862,  I  visited  Washington  by  direction  of  the  Governor,  armed 
with  a  letter  to  Secretary  Stanton,  suggesting  inquiries  and  consultations  as  to 
procuring  arms  and  equipments  for  the  Ohio  soldiers;  as  to  Ohio*s  quotas  of  the 
different  calls  for  volunteers;  as  to  tilling  the  depleted  regiments  in  the  field  ;  as 
to  the  proposed  dral't  and  the  mode  of  conducting  it ;  as  to  exchange  of  prisoners 
and  the  trial  ot  those  held  for  political  reasons;  and  us  to  the  compensation  of 
voluntary  surgeons  who  had  rendered  valuable  service  at  the  camps  within  the 
State.  I  spent  nearly  a  week  at  Washington  in  these  consultations.  Secretary 
Stanton  was  particularly  kind  and  courteous  to  me  and  gave  prompt  attention 
and  response  to  all  my  inquiries.  If  he  was  the  rough  and  abrupt  man  that  he 
was  accused  of  being  I  did  not  discover  it  during  the  days  I  spent  with  him.  On 
the  contrary  I  found  him  genial  and  warmhearted.  He  was  greatly  interested  in 
Ohio  soldiers  and  was  a  warm  pei*sonal  friend  of  Governor  Tod.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  reply  to  my  urgent  request  for  more  and  better  arms  for  the  Ohio 
soldiers.  "  General,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will  only  be  patient  and  give  me  time  I  will 
supply  every  Ohio  soldier  with  the  best  arm  that  is  made."  General  C.  P.  Buck- 
ingham, who  had  been  our  Adjutant-General,  was  then  an  assistant  in  Secretary 
Stanton's  office  and  rendered  me  valuable  assistance  in  my  mission. 

The  advance  of  Kirby  Smith's  Confederate  army  on  Cincinnati  early  in 
September,  1862,  caused  great  alarm  and  excitement.  On  the  seventh  the  Gover- 
nor went  to  Cincinnati  to  confer  with  General  Wallace  and  the  city  authorities, 
and  to  aid  in  quieting  the  alarm.  From  there  he  sent  orders  to  troops  at  different 
camps  in  the  State  to  hasten  to  Cincinnati.  He  telegraphed  me  for  5,000  stand  of 
arms  and  equi])ments,  with  ammunition.  They  were  sent  by  express  that  night. 
1  was  also  called  to  Cincinnati  by  the  Governor  to  render  any  assistance  in  my 
j)owor  in  arming  and  equij)i)ing  volunteers.  1  soon  had  a  company  in  readiness, 
and  in  command  of  Major  Guthrie,  who  led  them  across  the  river.  In  a  few  hours 
the  Kentucky  hills  oj»posite  Cincinnati  were  covered  with  *' squirrel  hunters''  and 
other  citizen  soldiers.  Defenses  were  erected,  cannon  planted,  riflepits  dug,  and 
every  one  ready  and  waiting  to  give  Smith's  army  a  warm  reception.  But  they 
did  noi  come.  The  exciteniont  and  ap|)rchension  subsided  as  quickl}'  as  they  had 
arisen.  Asa  slight  token  of  their  service,  in  addition  to  their  regular  pay,  the 
(loveiiior,  with  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  i.ssued  to  each  of  the  volunteer 
"scjuirrei  hunters  "  a  lilliogrnphed  discharge,  containing  a  good  likeness  of  him> 
sell  and  Major  McDowell,  and  his  aiit(»g?*a|>h  sii^natin'o.  These  discharges  were 
hii4:lilv  pri/AMi  l)v  many,  and  some  of  them  were  framed  and  huni;  in  the  houses  of 
their  owners.     Altli(uii;h  this  was  a  hlocxiless  campaii^r),  it  had  a  salutary  effect  in 
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©/loo^raging  enlistments  for  regiments  which  were  becoming  greatly  reduced  by 
^^^«:k*  losses  in  the  field. 

IDuring  August  and  September,  1862,  alarms  came  from  different  points  on  the 
^  River.     During  the  latter  part  of  August  eight  companies  of  infantry  were 
to  Ironton  and  Galiipolis  for  the  protection  of  those  places.     On  September 
^  <^^m^  -M'-iiQ  the  report  that  2,400  Confederates  were  opposite  Galiipolis  threatening  an 
=k.     On  the  ninth,  by  order  of  the  Governor,  I  visited  the  region   of  the  Big 
y  and  Guyandotte  to  examine  the  situation  and   report.     On  the  fourteenth 
rnor  Pierrepont  visited  Columbus  for  consultation  with  Governor  Tod  in 
d  to  West  Virginia  and  expressed  great  anxiety  for  the  loyal  people  of  his 


On  August  4  the  draft  had  been  ordered,  but  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Gover- 

it  was  postponed   in  Ohio  until  September  15,  and  again   until   October  1. 

een  August  1  and  October  1,  as   well  as  through    the  preceding  July,  great 

'"^  Ms  were  made  to  obtain  volunteoi^s  for  three  months,  throe  years  or  during  the 

—         The  Government  offered  a  bounty  of  8402  to  veterans  who  had  served  nine 

hs  and  been  discharged,  and  $302  to  raw  recruits  enlisting  for  three  years  or 

g  the  war.     In  many  counties  bounties  were  paid  and  large  sums  of  money 

contributed  in  cities  and  towns  to  be  offered  as   bounties  to  any  who  would 

t  in  old  or  new  regiments.     In  this  way  it  was  hoped  to  avoid  any  draft  or  to 

•<5e  it  to  the  smallest  possible  number.     On  October  1  the  Governor  received 

-ority  from  the  War  Department  to  raise  three  regiments  of  cavalry  for  three 

m  or  during  the  war.     To  many  the  cavalry  was  an  attractive  branch  of  the 

ice,  and  the  three  regiments  were  soon  nearly  full.     But  still  Ohio  had  not  filled 

'^uota  of  the  President's  call  of  July  2  for  800,000  volunteers,  and  the  300,000 

called  for  August  4,  and  the  draft  had  to  be  made.     It  was  very  unpopular 

many  of  the  people  and  especially  so  with  a  large  number  who  s>  mpathized 

the  Confederates  or  those  who  claimed  that  the  war  was  a  failure  and  urged 

^Tipromise  with  the  robels. 

-A  large  amount  of  machinery  and  detail  was  required  to  prepare  for  and  exe- 

the  draft.     Hon.  Martin  Welker  was   made  Superintendent  of  the   draft  for 

State  and  managed  it  wisely.     It  required   a  large   number  of  officers  and 

ts  to  prepare  for  and  execute  the  draft  in  the  several  counties.     It  called  into 

ce  the  county  military  committees  and  auditors,  and  the  township  officers.    A 

commissioner,   surgeon    and    deputy    provoHi-marshal    were   appointed  for 

county,    and    district    provost-marshals    w^ere    appointed    by    the    Secre- 

of  War.     Henry    C.    Noble,  of  Columbus,    was    appointed    for    the    third 

ict,  composed  of  Franklin  and  fourteen  other  adjoining  counties.     When  the 

"^  began,  the  enrollment  for  it  in  the  State  w^as  425,147;  the  actual   number 

ed  was  only  12,251.     Seven   camps  of  rendezvous  established  for  the  drafted 

had  to  be  prepared  and  equipped  by  my  department,  and  both  Colonel  Bliss 

myself  visited  the  different  camps.     On  October  3  the  Governor   issued   an 

r  designating  who  were  exempt  from  draft  and   ordering  that  "members  of 

ious  denominations  conscientiously  opposed  to  military  duty,  who  might  be 

ted,*'  should  be  discharged  upon  the  payment  of  S200,  which  sum  was  ordered 
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paid  into  my  hands  for  safe  koopin^^  and  disbursement  upon  the  order  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  number  availing  themselves  of  this  order  was  369,  from  whom  I 
I  receivetl  the  sum  of  $73,400.  The  money  received  was  disbursed  by  me  upon 
orders  from  the  Governor.  It  was  mostly  applied  to  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
the  draft.  The  final  settlement  of  this  fund  with  the  Governor  was  not  made 
until  January,  1865.  The  Governor  wrote  me  from  Youn^stown  that  he  was  going 
to  Washington  to  settle  the  '^  conscientious  fund/*  and  de6ire<I  a  stiitement,  which 
1  sent  him  with  a  draft  on  New  York  for  the  balance  in  my  hands.  I  received 
from  him  the  following  characteristic  letter: 

Cleveland,  January  9,  1805. 
My  dear  (ieiural: 

This  is  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  with  draft  of  Bartlet  <&  Smith  on 
National  Currency  Bank,  New  York,  for  $4»187.58,  heing  balance  of  what  was  known  as  the 
"conscientious  fund/'  handed  me  yesterday. 

For  your  fidelity  in  connection  with  this  account  you  may  have  my  sincere  thanks  and 
are  sure  to  receive  the  smiles  of  Heaven. 

Very  truly  yours, 

David  Tod, 

IaiU'  Governor  of  Ohio, 

During  John  Morgan's  raid  through  Ohio  1  was  stationed  at  Newark,  by 
order  of  the  Governor,  and  gave  directions  to  the  troops  arriving  there,  sending  a 
portion  to  Zanesville  and  Bellair,  and  some  to  Cadiz  Junction  and  Steubenville  to 
be  on  the  lookout  to  intercept  the  raiders.  Major  Way,  of  the  Ninth  Michigan 
Cavalry,  w^as  ordered  forward  and  intercepted  Morgan  at  Salineville,  in  Colum- 
biana County,  between  Steubenville  and  Wellsville,  and  at  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  July  2G  made  an  attack  upon  Morgan  and  the  remnant  of  his  command, 
killing  about  thirty,  wounding  some  fitly  and  taking  ail  the  others  prisoners.  The 
prisoners  were  brought  to  Columbus  and  lodged  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiar}'.  I  was 
at  the  depot  with  Governor  Tod  when  they  arrived  by  rail.  We  were  introduced 
to  Morgan  and  several  of  his  officei*s.  They  were  a  jaded  weary  looking  com- 
])any.  Morgan  insisted  that  he  had  surrendered  to  a  militia  officer  u])on  terms  and 
was  entitled  to  parole,  but  Major  Way  refused  to  recognize  any  surrender  except 
to  himself  Thus  ended  the  Morgan  raid,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  valuable  lives 
and  a  cost  to  the  State  of  over  a  million  doll:ii*s.  I  was  ap))ointed  one  of  three 
commissioners  to  investigate  the  claims  of  citizens  for  losses  and  damages  by  the 
raid. 

The  sequel  of  Morgan's  capture  and  imprisonment  was  his  escape  from  the 
Penitentiary  on  the  night  of  November  27,  with  six  other  fellow -prisoners.  The 
cseapi^  was  made  by  cuttin;^  through  the  stone  floors  of  their  cells  to  the  air  cham- 
\h'V  below,  tlien  tunneling  under  the  walls  (»f  the  building  into  the  yard  and  climb- 
ing the  wall  which  surrounds  the  j)rison,  as  could  easily  he  done  at  the  large  gate, 
and  letting  themselves  down  from  tlu^  wall  by  means  of  a  roi)e  constructed  of  bed- 
ticking  an<l  towels  braided  in  short  j)ieces  and  tied  together,  making  a  rude  but 
sti*()ii^  roj)e.  Great  mortification  was  felt  by  the  prison  and  State  authorities  at 
Morgan's  escape,  and  (lovernoi*  Tod  aj)pointed  his  ]>rivate  secretary,  H.  P.  Eloff- 
ntnn,  and  ni\sclt   to  inve^ligate   the  matter.      We  examined,  under  oatli,  the  War- 
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den  and  several  of  the  directors  of  the  Penitentiary,  also  some  of  the  guardrt.     It 
was  disclosed  in  the  examination  that  some  disagreement    had  arisen  between  the 
prison  and  military  authorities  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners;  it  being  held 
that  they  were  prisoners  of  war  and  not  convicts,  an<l  were  therefore  entitled  to  more 
freedom  and  privileges.    Hence  the  cells  ol  the  Morgan  prisoners  were  not  subject  to 
rigid  inspection  like  those  of  convicts,  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  rebel 
prisoners  to   make  their  escaj)e.     No  blame  was  attached  to  the  Warden  or  other 
officers  of  the  prison  for  the  esca|)e,  as  they  reall}'  had  very  little  jurisdiction  ovtu* 
them  oxce|)t  to  feed  and  shelter  them.     We  found  that  iniraediately  afU^r  his  escape 
Morgan  boarded  a   Little  Mianii    Kailway  train   for    Cincinnati, and  just  before 
reaching  that  city  had  left  the  train  and  crossed   the   river  into  Kentucky,  where 
he  was  aide<i  by  his  friends  in   reaching   the  Confederate  lines.     His   subsequent 
career  and  death  while  fleeing  through  a  kitchen  garden  during  a  morning  skir- 
mish ill  an  obscure  village  of  East  Tennessee  are  well  known  matters  of  history. 

The   year   1803   was  a  no   less  stirring  one  tliau   the  two   preceding.     The 

c^arc  of   sick,  wounded,  furloughed  and  discharged   soldiers,  was  kept  up;    steam- 

h>oat8  were  chartered  and   sent  to  southern   hospitals  and  those  able  to  be  moved 

^%vere  brought  to  more  comfortable    quarters  in  the  North.     The  State  agents  were 

Srtll  continued  in  active  service  and  relieved  thousands  of  cases.     Our  efforts  were 

cjrontinued  in  procuring  arms  and  equipments  for  new  recruits.     On  June  15  came 

^he  call  of  the  President  for  100,000  more  volunteers,  and  in  October  another  call 

:ror  500,000.     Ohio's  quota  of  these  two  calls  was   nearly  00,000.     Vallandigham 

liad  been  arrested,   tried  and  convicted   in   May,  and  sent  across  the  Confederate 

lines.     The  draft  riots  in  Now  York,  the  great  battle  of  Gettysburg  on  July  1,  2 

and  H,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  the  surrender  of  Vicks- 

l)urg  on  July  4,  gave  new  zeal  and  activity  to  enlistments.     The   loyal   people  of 

Ohio  took  new  hope  and  courage  and  seemed  more  determined  than  ever  that  the 

rebellion  should   be  put  down.     Work  in  my  department  was  daily  increasing  in 

the  manufacture  and  shipment  of  ammunition,  in    procuring  and   shipping  arms 

and  equipments,  and  in  the  transportation  of  troops.     The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 

Army  Corps  were  transported    through   the  State  in   about  one  week.     In  this 

work   our  fellow^citizens,  I).  S.  Gray,  H.  J.  .lewett  and   D.  W.  Caldwell.,  who  were 

then  in  charge  of  the  railway   between    Cincinnati,  Columbus   and    Bellair,  did 

admirable  service. 

At  its  session  of  18G2-3  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  making  the  Quar- 
termaster-General also  Commissary-General  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Claims.  This  devolved  upon  my  department  the  duty  of  contracting  for  and  pro- 
viding rations  for  the  troops  at  all  the  camps  in  the  State  and  settlement  for  the 
same.  The  claims  commissionership  required  examination  and  judgment  upon  all 
claims  growing  out  of  the  Morgan  raid.  Over  00,000  claims  were  i)resented  and 
either  paid  or  rejected.  As  though  I  had  not  yet  enough  to  do,  the  Governor, 
without  previous  notice  to  me,  ai)pointed  me  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  Sixth 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  had  me  detailed  for  duty  at  Columbus  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Arsenal,  which  I  began  to  build.  In  all  these  duties  I  was  greatly  helped 
by  my  assistants,  Colonels  Stoughton  Bliss,  and  A.  D.  Bullock,  Lieutoiant-Colonel 
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T.  W.  Talmadge,  Major  E.  Penrose  Jones,  Thomas  B.  Powers,  S.  W.  Coope,  Doctor 
John  M.  Wheaton,  James  E.  Lewis,  Solon  H.  Wilson,  H.  S.  Babbitt,  Charles  W. 
Parker,  James  Van  Buren,  Kiehard  II.  Lyman  and  man}'  others  whose  names  1 
do  not  now  remember.  Many  of  them  have  (^one  from  tlie  earth,  and  all  fihould 
be  remembered  and  recognized  as  good  soldiers,  although  not  exposed  to  the 
perils  of  battle  and  siege.  We  were  all  agents  of  the  National  Government, 
though  acting  under  orders  and  commissions  from  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  citizens  of  Columbus  and  Franklin  County  took  no  small  part  in  ike  War 
for  the  Union.  They  furnished  at  least  one  full  regiment  of  soldiers,  besides  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  who  did  guard  duty  at  Camp  Chase  or  joined  the  minatemen  or 
<^ Squirrel  Hunters"  during  the  alarms  and  threats  along  the  southern  border. 
Among  the  scores  of  gallant  men  who  went  to  the  field  from  Franklin  County 
was  General  Charles  C.  Walcutt,  of  the  Fortysixth  Ohio  Infantry,  who  raised  six 
companies  for  his  regiment  and  was  twice  wounded  in  battle.  An  interesting 
incident  in  his  service  I  deem  proper  to  insert  here.  It  would  have  been  lost  sight 
of  but  for  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  since  the  war,  in  which  he  says: 

When  stationed  at  La  Grange,  Tennessee,  in  the  winter  of  1862-3,  I  received  an  order  to 
mount  my  regiment  on  any  animals  I  could  get  hold  of,  which  were  the  mules  in  the  wagon 
trains,  and  the  appearance  of  my  regiment  after  being  mounted  was  the  most  comical  sight  I 
ever  saw.  Indeed,  it  was  three  or  four  days  before  I  could  look  at  my  regiment  without 
being  convulsed  with  laughter.  General  William  Sooy  Smith  called  them  "the  Mamelukes." 
Much  was  depending  on  me  then,  too,  as  I  was  to  make  an  extensive  raid  over  Northern  Mis- 
sissippi to  capture  horses  to  assist  in  remounting  Grierson's  cavalry,  before  making  his 
famous  raid  throui^h  that  State.  We  were  successful  in  our  raiding,  and,  becoming  some- 
what fascinated  with  a  mounted  command,  I  sought  to  have  it  permanently  mounted, 
which  I  succeeded  in  doing  for  a  short  time.  Among  the  regiments  of  cavalry  stationed  near 
us  was  the  Second  Iowa,  commanded  by  Colonel  Edward  Hateh,  an  excellent  officer,  whose 
command  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  This  regiment  was  armed  with  the  Colt  re- 
volving rifle,  a  magnificent,  effective  and  handsome  weapon.  As  my  regiment  was  to  be 
mounted  and  I  to  seek  glory  with  it,  I  naturally  fell  in  love  with  these  rifies.  How  to  get 
them  was  the  next  question,  and  I  thought  of  my  good  friend,  General  George  B.  Wright, 
then  Quartermaster-General  of  Ohio  ...  in  my  old  home  at  Columbus.  I  immediately 
wrote  him  a  letter.  ...  A  (juick  answer  came  to  me  from  General  Wright,  which  said  he 
was  unable  to  get  the  Colt  revolving  rifle,  but  suggested  that  he  could  get  me  a  new  gun 
called  the  Spencer  repeating  rifle  musket,  wliich  he  thought  a  better  gun  than  the  Colt, 
and  would  get  them  for  me  if  I  would  send  him  a  requisition.  General  William  Sooy  Smith 
and  General  McPherson  joined  me  in  the  requisition.  General  Sherman  signed  it,  but  under 
protest,  saying  some  fool  contractor  was  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  Government.  But 
the  guns  were  shipped  although  by  this  time  we  were  dismounted.  .  .  .  We  were  constantly 
on  the  move ;  the  guns  followed  us  but  did  not  reach  us  until  we  arrived  at  Chattanooga  on 
our  return  from  Knoxville,  where  we  had  gone  to  the  relief  of  General  Burnside.  You  may 
be  assured  1  was  very  liappv  and  proud.  They  were  beautiful  guns,  simple  in  construction, 
and,  as  subsequent  events  nliow^ed,  and  as  General  Wright  said,  far  superior,  and  in  every 
way  better  than  the  Colt  revolving  rifle.  The  enemy  soon  learned  what  the  Fortysixth  Ohio 
was  and  heartily  feare<l  their  destructive  qualities. 

The  first  battle  in  which  the  regiment  use<l  the  guns  was  that  at  Dallas,  Georgia,  on 
May  27  an<l  *JS,  ISO-I.  We  were  on  the  extreme  right  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  right  was 
kept  from   being  turned  by  the  Spencer  rifles.     This  was  known  by  everyone  in  the  vicinity 
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-where  we  were.     It  was  known  by  General  Sherman,  and  caused  hi8  0[>inion  to  change  very 
materially,  as  he  had  his  headquarters  guard  immediately  armed  with  these  guns. 

The  gun  did  most  effective  service  in  more  than  twenty  battles  on  the  Atlanta  campaign. 
The  music  of  these  guns  became  ver>'  panic  striking  to  the  enemy.  ...  At  the  battle  of  (iris- 
woldville,  Georgia,  November  23,  18()4,  when  on  the  forward  march  to  the  sea,  the  only  battle 
fought  on  that  march,  when  my  brigade  was  sent  to  present  an  infantry  front  towards  Macon, 
and  when  three  miles  away   from  our  army   we   met  the  enemy  who  had  come  out  from 
Macon  on  that  morning,  10,(X)0  strong,  with  a  battery  of  eight  guns.     I  had  only  1.300  mus- 
kets and   two  pieces  of  artillery.     We  fought  them  for  nearly  half  a  day,  though  General 
Woods,  who  commanded  our  division,  advised  me  to  retreat.     We  whipped  them  most  terri- 
bly, killing  over  (500,  wounding  and  capturing  more  than  a  thousand.     It  was  a  most  remark- 
able fight  ami  too  nmch  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  Spencer  rifles,  handled  as  they  were  by 
the  brave  and  gallant  Fortysixth  Ohio  for  the  great  success  of  the  day,  for  without  them  the 
battle  could  not  have  been  won.  .  .  .  With  the  Spencer  rifles  the  men  knew  they  always  had 
8€5veii  loads,  and  when  the  gun  was  discharged  it  cleaned  itself ;  never  could  get  hot,  for 
Mrl»en   the   cartritlge   was  removed  and  discharged  it  cleaned  out  the  barrel  of  the  gun  clear 
SLtid  cool.     It  is  diflirult  to  give  the  history  of  the  guns  you  so  kindly  sent  us  or  the  great 
«.ii<l   important  service  which   they  rendered  in  all  the  battles  in  which  they  took  part.  .  .  . 
The  Fortysixth  Ohio  will  always  remember  you  with  the  profoundest  regard  and  I  can  only 
remember  you  with  grateful    affection  for  your  thoughtfulness  and  goodness  in  sending 
»-me  the  Spencers,  as  they,  together  with  my  brave  men,  helped  me  to  the  stars  that  decorate 
Kjuy  shoulders. 

I  think  no  apology  need  be  made  for  giving  so  much  of  this  letter,  as  it  con- 
'^ains  a  great  deal  of  war  history  nowhere  else  found.  I  have  omitted  a  great 
<Jeal  of  flattering  comment  upon   myself,  but  enough  is  given  to  show  that  the 

Cieneral  appreciated  my  services  far  above  their  merits. 

Besides  the  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  who  went  to  the  field  from  Columbus, 

^we  can  never  fully  understiind  or  appreciate  the  faith,  courage  and  good  work  of 
l.ts  women,  who,  by  their  gifts,  and  in  aid  societies,  supported  and  encouraged  our 

ttoldiers  at  the  front.     The  roll  of  Ohio  soldiers  in  the  war  numbered  310,654.     Of 

these   11,237  were   killed  in   battle;  (),r)(]7  wore  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  13,354 

are  known  to  have  died  of  diseases  contracted  in  the  service. 

My  service  as  (iuartermastor-Gcneral    of  Ohio   closed  with  Governor  Tod's 

term  on  January  1,  1864.     No  account  of  my  experience  during  the  war  would  be 

Complete  without  giving  some  of  my  recollections  of  him.     I  recall  many  striking 

instances  of  his  sympathy  and  generosity  during  his  twoyears  term  in  office.     I 

Went  with  him  to  Cincinnati  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  visited 

the  hospitals  there  where  hundreds  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  were  being  treated. 

^is  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement  to  nurses  and  patients  were  a  tonic  to  all 

'W'ho  saw  and  heard  him.     He  used  to  send  for  me  to  come  to  his  (»ffice  frequently, 

*tiid  ask   for  transportation  for  some  poor  wife  or  mother  who  wished  to  visit  and 

^urse   a  wounded  husband  or  son  in  some  southern  or  eastern  hospital.     To  the 

t^ransportation  ticket  he  would  often  add  from  his  own  pocket  sufficient  money  for 

their  own  expenses  if  they  were  not  already  abundantly  supplied,  and  he  always 

inquired  as  to  their    means.     His  office  was  daily  thronged  with  visitors  and  he 

tad    a    happy   faculty   for   promptly   responding  to  the  wants  of  everyone,  not 

always  yielding  to  their  requests,  but  frankly  giving  his  reasons  for  not  doing  so 
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when  he  refused.     Few  ever  left  his  office  without  being  happier  than  when  they 
entered  it. 

Anion^  hiscallerB  one  da}'  when  I  was  in  his  office  was  a  Methodist  minister 
whom  he  did  not  at  first  recognize,  but  as  soon  as  he  did  he  welcomed  him  warmly 
and  Buid  :  ^' I  have  not  seen  you  since  you  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  my 
good  mother.  She  is  in  Heaven  now,  and  I  expect  to  be  with  her  again."  Afler 
a  few  moments  conversation  with  the  reverend  gentleman,  and  learning  that  he 
was,  like  most  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  he  ordered  his 
Secretary  to  fill  a  bank  check  for  one  hundred  dollars,  which  he  signed  and 
handed  to  him,  bidding  him  "  goodbye  and  God  speed." 

Another  instance  of  his  liberality  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when 
he  had  been  Governor  ju^st  six  months.  We  were  on  our  way  home  together  as 
was  our  usual  custom,  and  on  reaching  the  rotunda  of  the  Statehouse  wo  heard  a 
band  playing  in  front  and  went  out  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Quite  a  crowd  was 
gathered  and  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway  was  addressing  them  and  calling  for  sub- 
scriptions to  the  bount}'  fund  which  the  citizens  were  raising  to  induce  enlist- 
ments in  regiments  in  the  field.  We  listened  for  a  few  minutes  while  several  sub- 
scriptions were  handed  up  ;  among  the  number  was  one  by  Doctor  Goodale  of 
one  thousand  dollars  and  another  bv  Mr.  Deshler  of  the  same  amount,  I  think. 
Whenever  a  subscription  was  announced  the  crowd  would  cheer  and  the  band 
would  play  for  a  few  minutes;  then  Mr.  Galloway  would  have  a  few  more  witty 
words  and  call  for  another  subscription.  As  soon  as  a  lull  occurred  the  Governor 
requested  me  to  announce  his  subscription  of  nine  hundred  dollars.  As  soon  as  I 
had  done  so  the  crowd  cheered  and  the  band  struck  up  "  Hail  to  the  Chief,"  and 
we  loft.  On  our  way  home  I  asked  the  Governor  why  he  made  a  subscription  of 
nine  hundred  dollars.  "That,"  said  he,  **  is  just  my  salary  as  Governor  up  to  this 
day."  The  salary  of  the  Governor,  at  that  time  was  ?1,800  a  year.  It  is  now 
88,000. 

He  was  always  in  a  pleasant  humor  and  fond  of  a  joke  or  story.  I  visited 
Washington  with  him  in  18G2,  just  hefore  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  for  the 
second  term.  As  we  entered  Mr.  Lincoln's  private  room  we  found  Mr.  Seward 
alone  with  him.  After  introductions  and  salutations  the  Governor  said:  "Mr. 
Lincoln,  how  many  candidates  are  there  in  your  cabinet  for  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent?" Mr.  Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  an  announced  candidate 
for  the  nomination,  and  Mr.  Seward  was  warmly  urged  by  his  friends  as  the 
proper  man  to  succeed  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  replied  with  a  smile  :  "Tod,  that  reminds 
me  of  an  incident  which  occurred  when  I  was  practicing  law  in  Illinois.  A  rather 
greenlooking  man  came  into  my  office  one  day  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm  and 
asked  to  see  me  privately.  1  took  him  into  my  hack  room  and  he  told  me  he  had 
invented  an  augur  to  bore  with  a  crank,  and  he  wanted  me  to  apply  for  a  patent; 
1  asked  to  see  his  machine.  After  promise  of  profound  secrecy  he  opened  his 
bundle  and  .disclosed  the  machine.  1  procured  a  plank  and  requested  him  to 
bore  ;  he  set  the  machine  and  beiran  to  turn  the  crank,  but  he  found  he  had  set 
the  screw  the  wroni^  way,  and  instead  of  boring  itself  in  it  bore<l  itself  out."     We 
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8ttvv  the  point  and  made  our  own  application  with  a  hearty  laugh  all  around.     A 
story  from  Secretary  Seward  and  one  from  Governor  Tod  ended  the  interview. 

A  more  serious  and  important  interview  between  the  PreHi<lent  and  the  (iov- 
ernor  occurred  the  next  day,  when  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  the  policy  of  the  administration  were  fully  discussed.  They  were  warmly 
attached  to  one  another  and  the  President  never  had  a  more  ardent  friend  than 
(lovornor  Tod.  When  many  of  his  old  Democratic  friends  were  speaking  disparag- 
ingly of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  criticising  his  administration,  I  never  heard  the  Governor 
indulge  in  a  word  of  criticisim  or  faultfinding.  He  would  always  say  :  "  Lincoln 
is  all  right,  and  if  we  sustain  him  he  will  put  down  the  rebellion  and  establish  the 
Union  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever.'*  The  President's  confidence  in  Governor  Tod 
Was  evidenced  by  his  tender  to  him  of  the  headshii)  of  the  treasury  on  the  with- 
drawal  of  Secretary  Chase,  which  he  declined  on  account  of  his  health. 

The  Governor  never  for  a  moment  seemed  to  <loubt  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
^var.     He  often  said  to  me:     "  What  a  glorious  country  and  government  we  will 
have  when  this  war  is  over  and  the  Union  re<»8tablished."     Throughout  his  term 
ofofficehewas  vigilant  and  active  in  sustaining  the  National  Government  and 
I<:)oking  after  the  interests  of  Ohio  soldiers,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  the  hospital. 
l^ew,  if  any,  men  in  the  State  had  clearer  views  or  more  practical  business  judg- 
iment  than  he  had.     He  was  impulsive  and  confident  in  his  opinions  and  judgment, 
^.nd  his  patriotism  was  of  the  highest  order.     The  greatest  injustice  was  done  him 
'v^hen  the  Eepublican  party  failed  to  renominate  him  for  a  second  term  ;  but  his  con- 
duet  at  the  nomination  of  his  successor,  John  Brough,  and  his  address  at  the  con- 
'v-eiition  and  promise  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  success  of  the  ticket  was  char- 
acteristic of  hia  noble  nature  and  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  friends, 
«is  well  as  not  a  few  regrets  to  those  who  had  failed  to  vote  for  his  renomi nation. 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  in  no  sense  intended  as  a  history  of  Ohio  in  the  War, 
l)ut  is  simply  a  part  of  my  own  personal  experience  and  observation  during  the 
period  referred  to. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


OLD  GUARD  AND  NEW. 

The  interest  in  military  organization  and  aHsoeiation  has  boon  more  active 
since  the  war  than  it  ever  was  durinij^an}'  previous  time  of  peace.  This  has  been 
duo,  in  part,  to  the  improvements  whicli  have  been  made  in  the  militia  laws  and 
the  encourati:ement  ^iven  by  the  State.  It  has  also  been  due  to  the  military  spirit 
which  the  war  diffused  among  the  people  and  the  military  experience  and  training 
which  so  many  thousands  of  citizens  derived  from  it.  Resulting  from  thatex]>eri- 
ence  a  great  man}'  societies  have  been  organized,  foremost  among  which,  in  num- 
bers and  chronological  precedence,  is  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Of  the 
Ohio  De])artment  of  this  order,  General  B.  P.  Potts  then  Provisional  Commander, 
a  convention  was  held  at  the  hall  of  the  Vedettes  in  Columbus  on  January  30, 1867. 
The  resolutions  adopted  on  that  occasion  disclaimed  any  political  or  partisan  pur- 
pose, favored  the  Schenck  bill  for  the  equalization  of  bounties,  publication  of  the 
record  of  Ohio  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  location  of  a  National  Soldiers' 
Home  in  Ohio,  and  declared  that  the  office  of  pension  agent  should  not  be  made  a 
mere  football  for  politicians.  Thomas  L.  Young  was  elected  Department  Com- 
mander. Another  convention  of  the  Ohio  Department  was  held  at  the  Vedettes' 
Ilall  on  Town  Street,  Juno  20,  1867,  Commander  T.  L.  Young  presiding.  On  Jan- 
uary 19,  1870,  the  Ohio  Department,  Commander  J.  W.  Keifor  presiding,  held  its 
Annual  Encampment  at  Naughton  Hall.  Officers  wore  elected  and  delegates  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  Department  at  the  National  Encampment  to  be  held  at 
Washington  City  the  ensuing  May.  The  Fifteenth  Annual  Encampment  of  the 
Department  was  held  at  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  Armory  on  Town  Street  Janu- 
ary 25,  1881.  John  S.  Kountz,  of  Toledo,  was  chosen  Commander.  Post  Number 
One,  now  known  as  the  J.  C.  McCoy  Post,  in  Columbus,  was  organized  January  7, 
1881.  It  takes  its  name  from  Captain  J.  C.  McCoy,  of  the  Fiflyfourth  Ohio  Infan- 
try, who  served  with  distinction  as  an  aid  to  General  Sherman  at  the  battle  of 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  during  which  he  was  severely  wounded.  Joshua  M.  Wells 
Post,  Number  451,  of  the  Department  of  Ohio,  was  organized  June  19,  1884,  and 
named  in  memory  of  Captain  Joshua  M.  Wells,  of  the  One  Hundred  Thirteenth 
Ohio  Infantry,  who  was  mortally  wounded  July  20,  1863,  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
iiiaugji.  El  ins  J.  Beers  Post,  Number  575,  takes  its  name  from  a  gallant  soldier  of 
the  One  Hundred  Thirteenth  Ohio  Infantr}'.     It   was  organized  July  5,  1889.     A 

[18H] 
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l)ranch  of  the- Woman's  -Relief  Corps  adjunct  to  the  Wells  Post,  was  organized  in 
•January,  1885.     The  Woraans'  Soldiers*  Aid  Society,  organized  in  1881,  cooperates 
^ith  the  McCoy  Post. 

In  the  summer  of  1882,  Dennison  Camp  of  Sons  of  Veterans  was  incor- 
l)orated  by  E.  H.  Gilkey,  L.  M.  Boda,  G.  M.  Grant,  A.  Z.  Boda,  W,  C.  Wikoff 
and  William  Neil. 

In  1878,  the  Ex-Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Association  of  Franklin   County  had 

about  two  hundred  members.     On  December  2  of  that  year  it  elected  the  following 

officers  :     President,  W.   Neil  Dennison  ;   Vice  President,  S.  W.   Gale  ;  Secretary, 

Luke  Clark;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Schwartz;  Secretary,  C.  M.  Morris.     During  the 

winter  of  1879  its  regular  meetings  were   held  monthly,  and   were  usually  the 

occasion  for  some  appropriate  military  exercise.     On  July  3  of  that  year  it  erected 

a   flagstaff  on   the  soldiers'   lot  in  Grcenlawu   Cemetery.     A   national   reunion  of 

soldiers  which  w«s  held  in  Columbus  in  1883,  and  of  which   more  will  be  said  in 

another  place,  had  its  origin  with  this  association.     In  1881  it  purchased  with  its 

O'Wn   funds  some  attractively  situated   lots  for  the  interment  of  soldiers  in   the 

Oreenlawn  Cemetery,  and  in  October,  1883,  it  inaugurated  a  movement  looking 

t<^  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  on  these  lots.     By  the  efforts  of  the  associa- 

t:ion  in  pursuance  of  this  project  a  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly  was  passed 

ebruar}'^  28,  1886,  by  which  the  sum  of  ten  thousand*  dollars  was  raised  by  taxa- 

on  in  Franklin  County  for  the  erection  of  this  monument.     The  work  was  dedi- 

c^ated  in  1891.     The  association   has  held  numerous  anniversaries  and  reunions  of 

^n  interesting  nature 

Soon  alter  the  war  closed  a  revival  of  the  various  military  companies  which 
JDreeedod  it  took  place  and  several  new  ones  were  organized.     Meetings  of  the 
Hayden  Guards  are  mentioned  in   1865,  and  of  the  Meade  Hifles  and  Coldstream 
Zouaves  in  1866.     In  1867  the  military  companies  of  the  city,  five  in  number,  were 
^he  Sherman  Guards  (German),  Captain  Henry  Heinmiller ;  the  Emmett  Guards 
^Hibernian),  Captain  E.  T.  De  Lany;  Capital  City  Guards  (bo}^  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen  years  of  age),  Captair)  Wesley  Stephens  ;  Coldstream  Zouaves,  Captain 
<Jacob  Albright,  and  the  National  Union  Guards,  Captain  A.  T.  Zeigler.     Mention 
ol  a  company  of  colored  men  calling  itself  the  Columbus  Guards  is  made  in  1866. 
Additional  companies  composed  of  men  of  African  descent  have  appeared  as  fol- 
lows:    The  Columbus  Grays,  organized  in  March,   1867;  the  Poe  Light  Guards, 
Captain  Edward   Brown,   1878;  the  Palmer  Guards,  Captain   Brown,  1879;  the 
Poster  Guards,  organized  in  September  of  that  year,  and  the  Columbus  Light 
Guard,  organized  May  26, 1882.     A  German  company.  Captain  Emil  Selbach,  was 
organized  in  1874.     The  Thurman   Light  Guards,  Captain   A.  }}.  Coit  (Company 
B,  Fourteenth  Ohio  National  Guard)  dates  its  organized  existence  from  the  sum- 
mer of  1878.     On  April  17,  1884,  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  in   whose  honor  this 
company  was  named,  conveyed  to  it  as  a  gift,  by  deed,  a  valuable  lot  in  Deshler  & 
Thurraan*s  Addition  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city.     The  Walcutt  Battery,  Cap- 
tain E.  G.  Donaldson,  was  organized  September  14,  1882. 

On  July  23,  1866,  the  Columbus  Vedettes  were  reorganized  with  ab<mt  forty 
active  members;  Captain,  G.  M.    Bascom;  First  Lieutenant,  A.   S.    McDonald; 
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Soeond  Lieutenant,  T.  R.  Thrall;  Third  Lieutenant,  T.  C.  Donaldson.  Their 
armory  was  in  ihe  Carpenter  Building,  on  Town  Street.  At  the  reorganization 
meeting  G.  M.  Baneom  waH  chairman,  and  George  I>.  Freeman  Secretary.  The 
Pugh  VcdetleH,  ho  named  in  honor  of  Hon.  John  M.  Pugh,  gave  their  first  annual 
ball  at  the  City  Hall  February  22,  1878. 

The  Colunibu8  Cadets,  conHisting  of  boys  under  twenty  years  of  age,  was 
organized  January  25,  1874,  under  the  supervision  of  (ieneral  C.  C.  Walcutt.  In 
December,  1875,  this  movement  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  battnlion  of  two 
companies  of  Cadets  —  A  and  B  —  under  Major  Wade  Converse.  The  officers  of 
Company  A  were:  Ca])tain,  William  Waggoner;  First  Lieutenant,  Newton 
Anderson;  Second  Lieutenant,  George  Hardy;  Company  B:  Captain,  Martin 
Gennnulor ;  First  Lieutenant,  M.  Armstrong;  Second  Lieutenant,  Charles  Coni- 
stock.  On  January  28,  1881,  the  Cadets,  after  some  rumors  'of  dissolution, 
reached  the  point  of  giving  their  seventh  annual  ball. 

The  Ex-Prisoners  of  War  Association  was  organized  December  28,  1882,  with 
the  following  officers:  President,  J..  T.  Harris;  Vice  President,  Robert  Dent; 
Secretaries,  David  Bragg  and  S.  W.  Gale;  Treasurer,  D.  S.  WihJer;  Chaplain, 
E.  C.  Beach.  The  State  Association  of  the  prisoners  met  at  the  Noil  House  March 
17,  18()(),  and  elected:  President,  A.  W.  McCormick  ;  Vice  President,  J.  T.  Harris; 
Treasurer,  E.  C.  Beach  ;  Secretary,  W.  H.  Hosevelt. 

A  company  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  Wur  was  organized  in  August,  1880,  with 
sixtyfive  members  enrolled.  Its  purpose  was  -'■  mutual  benefit  and  support;'' 
officers:  Captain,  E.  A.  Selbach;  First  Lieutenant,  A.  F.  Donnell  ;  Second 
Lieutenant,  John  B.  Miller. 

The  Governor's  Guard  was  reorganized  Aucrust  8,  1877,  with  the  following 
officers:  Captain,  Frederick  Phisterer;  First  Lieutenant,  L.  R.  Doty;  Second 
Lieutenant,  Henry  Comstock ;  Treasurer,  Harry  Turney.  On  November  15, 
1877,  the  Guard,  with  other  companies,  was  reviewed  by  Governor  Young  and 
gave  an  evening  reception  at  the  Cit}'  Hall.  Various  social  entertainments  under 
the  auspices  of  the  company  were  subsequently  given  ;  among  these,  on  February 
3,  1879,  a  farewell  banquet  to  Captain  Phisterer,  at  the  American  Hoase.  In 
July,  1879,  the  Guard  held  its  annual  encampment  at  Green  Springs,  Ohio;  in 
July,  1882,  at  Deer  Park,  Maryland.  In  January,  1884,  the  Adjutant-General  was 
requested  to  disband  the  company,  which  had  by  that  time  practically  ceased 
to  exist,  and  took  steps  to  close  u})  its  business.  The  following  contemporary 
comment  on  this  result  was  doubtless  equally  appropriate  to  all  organizations  of 
this  kind  : 

The  gradual  decline  of  the  Governor's  Guard  is  owing  to  a  number  of  circumstances 
the  most  j)roininent  being  probably  the  later  admission  of  younger  members  who  were  not 
susceptible  of  the  discipline  or  inclined  to  those  rigid  business  qualities  which  characterized 
the  company  in  its  earlier  days,  and  when  the  membership  was  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  men.  The  late  tendency  of  officers  to  resign  and  the  inability  to  fincl  others  competent 
to  fill  their  places  bad  a  demoralizing  influence  until  Ibe  active  [niembers]  had  been 
reduced  to  twentyeigbt,  five  below  the  minimum  allowed  by  law.  While  quite  a  large 
number  bad  more  recently  applied  for  and  received  discbarges,  tbere  are  a  number  who 
would  gladly  have  disconnected  themselves,  but  couM   not  do  so   with  heavy  dues  hanging 
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over  them  and  cannot  be  honorably  discharged  uutil  these  matters  are  properly  arranged. 
This  will  probably  put  an   end  to  the  business  of  unattached  companies  in  the  Capital 
Oity,  as  the  history  of  the  Cadets  and  Guard  have  clearly  shown  that  discipline  and  husi- 
xiess  management  lose  their  furce  outside  the  Ohio  National  Guard. ^ 

On  November  12,  1888,  preliminary  steps  to  organize  the  Governor's  Guard 
Teteran  Association  were  taken,  and  on  February  27, 1889,  the  first  annual  banquet 
of  that  association  was  held. 

On  July  3,  1878,  a  well-attended  raoctin«(  was  held  to  organize  a  Veteran 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Club  of  Central  Ohio.  No  permanent  result  came  of  this 
effort. 

On  August  2,  1866,   a  meeting  to  organize  an  association  of  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Fencibles,  Company  B,  was  held  at  Anibos  Hall,  H.  Z.  Mills, 
chairman,  and  John  G,  Thompson,  secretary.     In  October,  1867,  a   constitution 
of  the  State  Fencibles  Association  of  Columbus  was  adopted  and  in  pursuance  of  it 
the  following  officers  wore  elected  :     President,  Theodore  Jones  :  Vice  Presidents, 
-tt.  Z.  Mills,  John  Geary  and  Samuel  Thompson  ;  Secretary,  T.  J.  Janney ;  Treas- 
urer, James  M.  Howie;  Trustees,  R.  P.  L.  Baber,  S.  Loving  and  John  Miller.     On 
ovoraber  21,    1878,    the  Association    was    reorganized    and  these  officers  were 
liosen  :     President,  Theodore  Jones;   Vice  President,  James  H.  Neil;    Secretary, 
O.  Mitchell;  Treasurer,  J.  K.  Jones.     On  January   13,  1879,   the  first  annual 
^anion  banquet  of  the  Association  was  held.     These  reunions  have  since  taken 
lace  regularly,  once  a  year.     The  Association  has  also  annually  paid  a  touch- 
i.  xig  tribute  of  remembrance  and  respect   to  its  deceased    members    by   decorat- 
B  mg  their  graves  with  flowers.     In  this  ceremony,  which  comprises  religious  exer- 
^^ises  and  an  address,  the  Fencibles  have  been  fraternally  joined   by  the  Vedettes, 
Cjovernor's  Guard,   Meade   Kifles  and  other  associate   or  contemporary   organ- 
1  zationa. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Memorial  Bay,  in 
^ODor  of  the  dead  of  the  National  armies  of  the  Civil  War,  has  been  regularly 
^jbserved  in  Columbus,  with  more  or  less  ceremony,  since  1869. 

On  May  22,  1885,  a  certificate  of  incorporation    of  the  Columbus  Me  moral 

Association    was  filed  with    the  Secretary  of  State.     Its  charter   members  were 

H.  M.  Neil,  Edwin  C.  Beach,   C.  C.  White,  George  M.  Smith,   N.  B.  Abbott,  John 

G.  Mitchell,  Charles  T.  Clarke,  C.  N.  Bancroft,  George  Cunningham,  James  De 

Wolfe,  John  H.  Grove,  John  Beatty,  George  D.  Freeman,  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Alonzo 

B.  Coit  and  George  K.  Nash.     On  January  18,  1886,  a  board  of  twelve  directors 

was  chosen.     The  purpose  of  this  movement  was  to  commemorate  the  services  of 

Franklin  County  soldiers  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  by  the  erection  of  a 

building  which  would  servo  as  a  depository  for  war  records  and  relics,  provide  an 

armory  for  the  Columbus  Battalion  of  the  National  Guard  and  contain  a   hall 

Suitable  for  the   meetings  and  reunions  of  local  military  societies.     At  the  April 

election  in   1887  a  vote  was  taken  on   the  proposition  to  levy  a  tax  to  provide 

a  fund  of  $10(),()00  for  the  erection  of  such  a  building  and  resulted  in  its  approval 

by  1,440  yeas   to  796  us^yn.     The  sum  thus  authorized   being  deemed  insuflicient, 

Ihe  joint  commiUce  having  charge  of  the  matter  decided,  December  21,  1887,  to 
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ask  for  a  new  law  providing  for  t75,000  additional.  Macb  controversy  ensued  as 
to  the  location  of  the  building  and  in  consequence  of  this,  and  of  legal  informal- 
ities in  the  vote  taken,  the  enterprise  failed.  In  March,  1886,  the  Princess  Rink, 
on  West  Spring  Street,  was  leased  and  arranged  as  an  armory  for  the  military 
companies  of  the  city. 

In  May,  1869,  the  bodies  of  deceased  Union  soldiera,  tbrtynino  in  number, 
then  lying  in  various  places  of  interment  about  the  city,  were  collected  and 
reinterred  on  the  grounds  consecrated  to  the  soldier  dead  in  Grcenlawn  Cemetery.' 
The  Confederate  dead,  including  ninetythree  bodies  lying  in  the  graveyard  soutb- 
eartt  of  the  city,  and  those  at  Camp  Dennison,  were  also  collected  and  buried  in  the 
Confederate  Cemetery  at  Camp  Chase. 

On  May  4,  1885,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  appropriating  five 
thousand  dollars  to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  Ohio  soldiers  who  died  upon  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg.  For  consultation  as  to  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  this  act  a  meeting  of  Ohio  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  battle  was 
held  at  C/olumbus  July  4,  1885,  and  the  conclunioti  was  then  reached  that  the  act 
as  it  stood  waw  practically  worthless.  Further  legislation  was  therefore  asked  for, 
and  on  April  21,  188(),  a  law  was  passed  making  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$85,000,  and  creating  a  commission  consisiing  of  the  Adjutant-General,  Secretary 
of  Stale  and  Auditor  of  State,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  obtain  sites  and  erect  on 
the  battlefield  suitable  memorials  to  all  the  Ohio  organizations  there  engaged. 
On  September  7,  1886,  this  Commission  publicly  invited  designs  and  bids  for  these 
memorials,  and  on  October  14,  same  year,  the  designs  were  presented  by  bidders 
and  selected  by  the  Commission  in  consultation  with  committees  representing  the 
dilferent  organizations  interested.  On  December  9,  Alfred  E.  Lee,  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Ohio  Veteran  Infantry,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  that  Commission. 
During  the  next  ensuing  months  contracts  for  twenty  memorials  were  negotiated 
by  the  Secretary  and  closed,  on  forms  prepared  by  him,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission.  So  rapidly  did  the  work  progress  that  witiiin  less  than  a  year  from 
the  time  the  first  proposals  were  received  the  memorials  were  completed  and 
dedicated.  The  ceremonies  of  dedication  took  place  on  the  battlefield  at  Gettys- 
burg September  14,  1887,  and  were  participated  in  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker,  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  Hon.  Janies  A.  Beaver,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Ohio  Mem- 
orial Commission,  and  a  large  number  of  visiting  Ohio  soldiers  an<l  citizens.  The 
principal  visiting  organization  was  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guard,  Colonel  George  D.  Freeman,  which  proceeded  directly  to  Gettysburg  from 
its  annual  encampment  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  from  Gettysburg  after  the 
ceremonies  there,  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  took  part,  September  15-17, 
in  celebrating  the  centennial  anniversary  ot  the  adoption  of  the  National  Con- 
stitution. 

On  August  22,  1887,  a  Cyclorama  of  the  Battle  of  (icttysburg  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  East  Long  Street.  It  was  contained  in  a  large  octagoiml  building 
erected  for  that  purpose  by  a  company  ofcapitalists  and  since  replaced  by  a  family 
apartment  buildin*^  known  as  l^ti  Snnn'imlir. 
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The  GiDcinnati  Light  Guards  halted  at  Columbus  June  6,  1876,  on  their  way 

to  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  and  were  escorted  through  the  city 

by  the  Capital  City  Guards.     The   Chickasaw  Guards,  of  Memphis,   Tennessee, 

Captain  S.  T.  Carnos,  visited  Columbus  October  25,  1878,  and  were  escorted  by  the 

GoTernor's  Guards,  the  Poe  Guards  and  the  Columbus  Cadets. 

On  April  4,  1877,  a  convention  of  officers  of   the  Ohio  National   Guard  was 

^oJd  at  the  City  Hall.     About  one  hundred  delegates  were  present.     Another  con- 

^oxritton  of  this  kind  was  held  at  the  same  place  March    12,  1878.     At  a  similar 

^  €»oting  held  in  Columbus  May  4,  1883,  the  National   Guard   Association  was 

^^^^anized  with  the  following  officers  :     President,  Adjutant-General  S.  B.  Smith  ; 

•^i  <3^   Presidents,  George  D.  Freeman  and  E.  J.  Pocock  ;  Secretary,  U.  A.  Axline  ; 

yV-^3jsi.eurer,  John  C.  Entrekin.     On   March  6  and  7,  1884,  a  State  Convention  of 

onal  Guard  officers  was  held  at  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  Armory,  and  the 

ing  officers  chosen  :     President,  Adjutant-General  E.  B   Finley  ;  Vice  Prosi- 

I,  George  B.  Freeman  and  C.  B.  Hunt;  Secretaries,  O.  J.  Hopkins  and  J.  C. 

*ugh ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Entrekin.     During  the  week  beginning  August  12, 

,  the  Second  brigade  O.  N.  G.,  Colonel  George  D.  Freeman  commanding,  held 

^3ce8sful  encampment  at  the  County  Fair  Grounds.     Additional  state  conven- 

of  National  Guard  officers  were  held  at  Columbus  on  January   15,  1885,  and 

•uary  15,  1887.     In  August,  1888,  a  State  Encampment  of  the  National  Guard 

held  on  the  Fuller  and  Cook  farms,  comprising  about  three  hundred  acres,  on 

Worthington  Road  north  of  the  city.     The  encampment,  under  the  direct 

mand  of  Adjutant  General  H.  A.  Axline,  was  named  Camp  Phil.  Sheridan. 

at  six  thousand  of  the  militia  were  brought  together  on  this  occasion,  which 

further   memorable  for  the  conspicuous  and  creditable  part  taken  by  the 

^  ►le  body  in  the  parade  incidental  to  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  Centennial  Expo- 

^  ^~~in  September  4. 

An  encampment  of  the  colored  National  Guard  was  held  at  the  County  Fair- 

unds  August  14,  15  and  16,  1882.     The  Palmer  Guards  took  an  active  part  in 

irtaining  the  guests.     A  parade  of  the  visiting  and  local  companies  attending 

encampment  took  place  August  15.     Among  the  companies  in  attendance  were 

McClellan  Guards,  the  Bluff  City  Rifles  and  the  Memphis  Zouaves,  of  Memphis, 

^nessee ;    the    Attucks   and   Sumner   Guards,  of  St.   Louis;  an*l    the    Georgia 

dets,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

On  March  29,  1884,  the  Governor's  Guard,  Duffy  Guards  (colored),  and  Four- 

'^nth    Regiment,  O.  N.   G.,   Colonel   George  D.    Freeman  commanding,     were 

'^ilered  to  Cincinnati  by  Governor  Hoadly  to  assist  in  quelling  a  formidable  and 

^^structive  riot.     Incensed   by  the  acquittal  of  notorious  murderci's,  and  par- 

^^ijularly  of  one  Berner,  public  opinion  iji  Cincinnati  passed  the  line  of  forbearance 

^iid  manifested  its  resentment  in  paroxysms  of  uncontrollable  popular  rage.     This 

*^ig^'y  excited  stite  of  feeling  was  not  long  in  developing  a  furious  mob,  which 

practically    took    possession   of  the  city,  defied    its  authorities,  net  on   fire  and 

destroyed    the  Hamilton    County   Courthouse,  and    undertook    to   demolish   the 

County  jail. 
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The  Fourteenth  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  summoned  regiments  to  respond 
to  the  Governor's  call.     One  of  the  accounts  of  the  service  it  performed  says: 

The  Fourteenth  Ohio  National  Guard  arrived  upon  the  ground  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
deploying  on  Main  Street  fired  westward  on  Court  The  first  volley  killed  five  people  and 
wounded  many  more,  as  could  be  distinctly  seen  by  a  Commercial  OaziUe  reporter.  Just  the 
result  of  the  succeeding  volleys,  fired  at  longer  and  longer  ran^re  as  the  mob  fell  back  and 
scattered,  could  not  be  determined,  but  as  the  fire  was  delivered  with  precision  there  must 
have  been  many  more  casualties.  The  net  result  was  that  at  one  o'clock  the  military  and 
police  were  in  at  least  temporary  possession  of  the  battlefield  and  the  firemen  were  permitted 
to  £0  to  work  unmolested  on  what  was  left  of  the  burning  courthouse.  There  were  several 
militiamen  hurt,  but  none  killed  outright  in  this  battle.' 

During  the  fighting  with  the  rioters,  Leo  Voglegesang,  of  the  Fourteenth,  was 
killed.  After  the  battle  was  over,  Israel  S.  Getz,  of  the  same  regiment,  was  mort- 
ally wounded  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  musket.  The  remains  of  these 
young  men  were  brought  back  to  Columbus,  their  place  of  residence,  and  buried 
with  military  honors.  The  Fourteenth  Regiment  remained  on  duty,  skirmishing 
with  the  rioters  and  guarding  property  until  the  trouble  had  subsided.  It  then 
returned  to  Columbus,  where  the  reports  of  its  gallant  behavior  had  awakened 
much  enthusiasm,  and  insured  for  it  a  very  cordial  reception.  All  the  military 
organizations  of  the  city  took  part  in  this  reception,  which  was  made  further 
notable  by  the  profuse  decoration  of  buildings  and  the  assembly  of  great 
crowds  of  people  on  the  streets  and  at  the  railway  station  to  welcome  the 
returning  soldiers.  In  the  station  building,  while  a  heavy  rain  was  pouring  with- 
out, some  welcoming  remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  A.  G.  Byers  and  were  responded 
to  by  Colonel  Freeman.  The  regiment  was  then  escorted  to  its  armory,  in  the 
Osborn  building,  where  a  more  formal  reception  took  place,  and  welcoming 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Moore  and  General  C.  C.  Walcutt. 

Of  the  military  reunions  which  have  taken  place  in  Colmnbus  since  the 
war,  mention  may  be  made  of  those  of  the  Ninotyfiflh  Ohio  Infantry,  December 
1(>,  1867  (when  a  permanent  association  was  organized),  and  December  16,  1886  ; 
of  the  One  Hundred  Thirteenth,  August  23,  1877,  August  30,  1878,  August  11, 
1881  and  September  21,  1886  ;  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  Cavalry,  December  16,  1869  ;  of 
General  Fuller's  Ohio  Brigade,  October  3,  1H78 ;  of  the  Third  Ohio  Infantry, 
October  10,  1878;  of  the  One  Hundred  Thirtythird,  August  16,  1872  and  August 
20,  1873;  of  the  Fortysixth,  July  28,  1881;  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  Cavalry,  July  3, 
1885  ;  of  the  Thirtyseeond  Ohio  Infantry,  September  2,  1885  and  August  31,  1887  ; 
of  the  Regular  Brigade,  Fourteenth  Corps,  September  2,  1885  and  August  31, 
1887;  and  of  the  First  and  Fourth  Ohio  Cavalry,  August  17,  1887.  Meetings  of 
the  Mexican  War  veterans  took  place  February  22  and  August  20,  1879,  and  Feb- 
ruary 28  and  September  12,  1888.  A  meeting  of  surviving  soldiers  of  the  War  of 
Independence  and  the  War  of  1812  was  held  at  Judge  Taylor's  office  August  15, 
1883.  The  attendance  was  small.  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  held  a  reunion 
at  Columbus  Seiitcinber  16  and  17,  1874,  and  again  in  1891.  Meetings  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia  took  place  during  the  National  Encamp- 
niont  of  llie  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  ill  Columbus  in  1S88,  and  again  in  1889. 
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-A  company  called  the  Union  Light  Guard,  comprising  one  man  from  each  county 

"in   Ohio,  was  organized  by  Governor  Tod  just  before  the  close  of  his  administra- 

'fcion,  and  was  tendered  as  an  escort  to  Presirlent  Lincoln,  which  service  it  per- 

:^ormed  until  the  close  of  the   war.     This  company  held  a  reunion  at  Columbus 

^August  27,  1879. 

Beginning  August  10,  1880,  a  reunion  of  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  from  Ohio 
and   adjoining  States  was  held   under  the  auspices  of  the  Franklin  County  Bx- 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Association  at  the  County  Fairgrounds,  which,  for  the  occa- 
sion, took  the  name  of  Camp  Columbus.     This  was  the  first  great  meeting  of  the 
'volunteers  held  in  Ohio  after  the  war  closed.     The  attendance,  variously  estimated, 
«eem8  to  have  reached  twenty  or  twentyfivo  thousand.     Fifteen  thousand  are  said 
^o  have   marched  in  the  parade.     Among  tlie  distinguislied  visitors  present  were 
.President  Hayes  and  Generals  W.  T.  Sherman,  W.  B.  Ilazen,  Upton,  Carroll  and 
Devens.     The   Presidential   party  arrived   August  11,  and  was  formally  escorted 
from    the  station    by    the    Columbus  Cadets,  the  Governor's  Guard,  the  Palmer 
<juard8,  the  Fourteenth  O.  N.  G.  and  a  squad  of  regulars.     On  August  12  a  great 
reunion    meeting  at  which    Governor  Dennison   presided   was  held   at  the  Fair- 
grounds.    It  was  addressed  by   President  Hayes,  Governor  Foster  and  Generals 
W.    T.  Sherman,   W.  B.  Hazen,  John   Beatty,   W.  T.  Wilson  and  W.  H.  Gibson. 
Reunions  of  a  large  number  of  the  Ohio  organizations  of  the   war   took  place. 
The   parade,    organized  and   led  by  General   C.  C.  Walcutt,  was  the  largest  and 
finest  which  up  to  that  time  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  city.     Its  movement  was 
from  Broad  and  Third  streets  south  on  High  to  the  residence  of  W.  B.  Hayden, 
and  then  by  countermarch  back  to  and  eastward  on  Town  Street.     The  spectacle 
was  witnessed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  people  crowding  the  streets  and  buildings. 
After   the  parade  was  dismissed   the  enthusiastic  veteraris  were  addressed  at  the 
managing  committee's  headquarters  on  Stale  Street  by  President  Hayes  and  Gen- 
eral   W.   T.   Sherman.     The  Executive  Committee  whicli  organized  and  managed 
this  reunion  was  appointed  by  tlie  Ex-Soldiers"  and  Sailors'  Association  Septem- 
ber 14,  1889      Its  members  were:   W.  G.  Desiiler,  John  Beatty,  II.  T.  Chittenden, 
R.  Burr,  Theodore  Butler,  F.  C.  Sessions,  Henry  liindenberg,  L.  D.  Myers,  Joseph 
Gundesheimer,  P.  Egan,  M.  Halm,  W.  N.  Dennison  and  Theodore  Jones. 

The  next  great  reunion  in  Ohio  took  2)lace  in  ('oliinibus  beginning  July  24, 
1883,  and  was  also  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ex-Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Asso- 
ciation of  Franklin  County.  As  a  preliminary  step  the  Association,  on  March  2, 
1882,  appointed  a  committee  to  raise,  by  pledge  oi'  citizens,  a  guaranty  fund  of 
85,000.  The  members  ot  this  committee  were:  W^  B.  llayden,  H.  T.  Chittenden, 
F.  C.  Sessions,  A.  D.  Kodgers,  C.  Huston,  J.  A.  (iun(k*sheinier,  J.  Kershaw,  C.  P. 
L.  Butler,  M.  Halm,  C.  D.  Firestone,  F.  Jaeger,  O.  (i.  Peters,  (reorge  1).  Freeman, 
S.  S.  Kickly,  J.  C.  Briggs,  L.  D.  Myers,  George  H.  Tyler,  A.  H.  Cohen,  F.  C.  Hensel 
and  Conrad  Born.  On  September  22  this  committee  rei)ortcd  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $3,800,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Association,  decided  that  the 
reunion  should  be  national  in  its  character,  (/amp  Governor  Dennison  was 
laid  out  at  the  Fairgrounds  under  command  of  General  John  G.  Mitchell,  who 

was  assisted   by  a  numerous  staff.     The  officers  of  the  Association  at  this  time 
13» 
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were  as  follows :  President,  Henry  M.  Neil ;  Vice  President,  8.  S.  Peters ;  Secre- 
taries, J.  W.  Myers  and  D.  M.  Brelsford;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Schwarz;  Chaplain, 
W.  E.  Moore. 

The    Coramander-in-Chief   of  the   reunion   was    Henry    M.    Neil ;    Chief  of 
Staff,  J.  W.  Myers;  Chief  of  Staff  to  Commander  of  Camp,  Moses  H.  Noil. 

The  following  committees  of  the  reunion  were  appointed: 

Rreattin* :  S.  S.  Peters,  chairman  ;  D.  M.  Brelsford,  secretary;  A.  T.  Wikoff, 
P.  C.  Ilensel,  Raymond  Burr,  C.  N.  Bancroft,  G.  W.  Snyder. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic:  C.  T.  Clark,  David  Lanning,  Joseph  Amos, 
J.  C.  Donaldson,  Moses  H.  Neil. 

Sailors  and  Gunboat :     SymmoH  K.  Brown,  John  Heinmiller,  Christian  Heyde. 

Finance:  W.  B.  Haydcn,  James  Kershaw,  M.  Halm,  Joseph  Gundesheimer, 
Conrad  Born,  y.  D.  Firestone,  H.  T.  Chittenden,  W.  H.  Slade,  S.  S.  Rickly, 
E.  C.  Hensel,  A.  D.  Rodgers,  Theodore  F.  Butler. 

Decoration:  James  Kershaw,  W.  R.  Kinnear,  John  W.  Lilley,  J.  H.  Brelsford, 
C.  Jensen,  G.  W.  Snyder,  J.  L.  Stelzig,  V.  E.  Hanna,  J.  T.  Harris,  Homer 
Henderson. 

Invitations :     S.  S.  Peters,  A.  T.  Wikoff,  H.  M.  Neil,  C.  T.  Clark. 

Entertainment  of  Invited  Guests:  George  W.  Sinks,  George  K.  Nash,  J.  M. 
Wcstwater,  VV.  Y.  Miles,  Alfred  Kelley,  U.  C.  Taylor,  W.  L.  Scott,  T.  C.  Menden- 
hall,  E.  L.  Hinman,  John  Joyce. 

Press:     B.  R.  Co  wen,  E.  G.  Orebaugh,  George  Tyler,  E.  O.  Randall,  Jacob 

Reinhard, Goldstein,  Samuel  Shacffcr,  J.  F.  Clegg,  H.  L.  Conard,  F.  W. 

Snell,  Claude  Meeker,  George  W.  Meeker,  Will  C.  Turner,  W.  F.  Felch,  S.  S. 
Peters,  S.  B.  Porter,  W.  S.  Furay,  W.  J.  Elliott,  W.  A.  Taylor,  L.  Hirsch,  A.  H. 
Isler,  W.  P.  Brown,  S.  J.  Flickinger,  G.  F.  Ketchum,  M.  J.  Haley,  E.  K.  Rife, 
J.  H.Bowman,  J.  B.  K.  Connelly,  S.  C.  Chorlton,  L.  C.  Collins,  J.  H.  Putnam. 

National  Guard:  George  D.  Freieman,  J.  C.  L.  Pugh,  Andrew  Schwarz, 
A.  B.  Coit,  B.  F.  Payne. 

Entertainments  and  Fireworks:     S.  W.  Gale,  J.  W.  Chapin,  J.  K.  Jones. 

Rail  tray  Transportation:  J.  N.  Champion,  J.  J.  Archer,  B.  Monnett,  E.  T. 
Affleck,  F.  M.  Caldwell,  James  Dc  Wolf,  S.  B  Porter,  W.  H.  Harrison,  W.  B. 
Reppert,  W.Camnitz. 

Hotels  and  Intelligence :     C.  M.  Morris,  Romeo  Gregg,  H.  T.  Judd,  S.  N.  Field. 

Stands  and  Privileges:  W.  J.  Camnitz,  Robert  Dent,  A.  R.  Keller,  George 
Doiiuldson. 

Policr:     Samuel  Thompsoti,  D.  W.  Brooks,  B.  McCabe. 

Jfalls  and  Assignmcjds :  W.  R.  Kinnear,  J.  N.  Champion,  R.  H.  Rownd, 
W.  J.  Camnitz. 

l^rlnting :     L.  D.  xVIyers,  J.  C.  Briggs,  George  T.  Spahr. 

liadges:     C.  11.  Lindonberg,  J.  W.  Myers,  J.  F.  Earhart. 

Music:     S.  B.  Porter,  R.  E.  De  Butts,  II.  A.  Axline. 

Spn/Lrrs:    (Jeorgo  K.  Nanh,  J.  F.  Oglevee,  A.  T.  Wikoff,  C.  C.  Walcutt. 

1'h('  tirst  (ijiy  —  Tuesday,  July  24  —  was  devoted  to  the  reception  of  arriving 
comrades,  registration  and  preliminary  organization.     On  the  second  day — Wednes- 
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25 — regimental  reunions  took  place  and  a  formal  welcome  of  the  visiting 
des  was  given.     A  grand  display  of  fireworks  took  place  on  the  Capitol 
re  in  the  evening.     Thursday  was  set  apart  as   the   Grand  Army   of  the 
blic  Day,  its  principal  event  being  a  parade  of  the  Grand  Army  organizations 
0  o'clock  p.  M.     A  "  campfire  "  was  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds  in  the  evening. 
Triday,  twentyseventh,  a  grand  general  parade  was  held,  beginning  at  ten 
•      On  each  day  a  morning,  midday  and  evening  artillery  salute  was  fired. 
"The  arrivals  on  Wednesday  were  continuous,  throughout  the  day,  and  the 
ci^3^^^    gAi\y  decorated,  resounded   uith  martial  music   as  thousands  after  thous- 
s   inarched  to  their  places  of  rendezvous.     At  ten  a.  m.  welcoming  addresses 
delivered  at  the  Capitol  by  Major  II.  M.  Neil,  Mayor  C.  C.  Walcutt  and  Gov- 
r   Charles  Foster.     In  the  afternoon  a  large  meeting  at  the  Fair  Grounds  was 
essed  by  Ex-President  R.  B.  Hayes,  Governor  Charles  Foster,  Ex-Governor 
^oyes,  General  W.  H.  Gibson,  General  M.  D.  Leggett,  Hon.  George  Hoadly 
on.  J.  B.  Foraker.      In  the  evening  the  streets  were  gorged  with  people, 
ularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Capitol  Square,  where  the  display  of  pyro- 
ics  took  place.     Over  the  western  entrance  to  the  Capitol  the  word    Greeting 
vnblazoned  in  huge  letters.     The  news|>apers  of  the  twentyseventh  expressed 
elief  that  the  city    had    never  before   contained   so   many    people  at  one 


he  Grand  Army  parade  of  Thursday  took  place  in  four  divisions  led  by  H. 

line,  J.  B.  Allen,  J.  H.  Grove  and  O.  G.  Daniels.     General  S.  H.  Hurst  was 

hief  Marshal.     Countermarching  on  High  Street,  at  Livingston  Avenue  the 

^^ssion  returned  northward  and  passed  the  reviewing  stand  which  had  been 

at  the  western  entrance  to  the  Capitol   Square,  and  on  whicb  General 

,    Governor   Foster  and  many  other   prominent    persons  had    taken  their 

ions. 

"The  general  parade  of  Friday  under-  Major  II.  M.  Neil,  was  still  larger  and 


•*^—  interesting.     Much  to  their  delight  the  veterans  were  permitted  to  carry  the 


^  which  their  regiments  had  borne  during  the  war  and  had  deposited  in  the 
.      ^'^^dy  of  the  State.     An  imitation  ship  of  war  under  Symmes  E.   Brown   was 
^•"^^n  in  the  column  by  a  traction  engine,  and  was  mounted  with  a  mortar,  from 
^^^^ch,  at  intervals  bombs  containing  various  curious  figures  and  emblems  were 
^charged  into  the  air.     The  divisions  were   led  by   George  D.   Freeman,  S.  S. 
^ters,  Andrew  Schwarz  and  John  G.  Mitchell.     Starting  from  Broad  Street  the 
^^lumn  took  its  line  of  march  south  on  High  Street  to  Town,  east  on  Town  to 
fourth,  south  on   Fourth  to  Friend,  west  to  Third,  south  to  Frankfort,  west  to 
•High,  north  on  High  to  Naghten,  and  then  by  countermarch  back  to  Broad.     The 
streets  and  buildings  on  this  route  were  crowded  with  people,  who  fully  shared, 
^ith  the  men  in  line,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion.     When  the  procession  had 
passed  the  reviewing  stand  Ex-President  Hayes  offered  to  the  crowd  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  with  loud  and  unanimous  acclaim: 

The  ex-Union  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Ohio,  aesemhled  at  their  fourth  annual  reunion, 
wish  to  express  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  magnificent  reception  and  generous 
hospitality  which  have  been  extended  to  them  by  their  comrades  and  the  whole  people  of 
the  patriotic  City  of  Columbus. 
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NOTES. 

1 .  Ohio  suite  Journal,  January  16,  18S4. 

2.  Prior  to  this  collection  the  distribution  of  the  bodies  was  as  follows  :  Thirtyfoor  at 
the  Clinton  Chapel  Graveyard,  four  miles  north  of  the  city ;  three  in  the  Union  Clinton 
Graveyard,  five  miles  northwest  of  the  city  ;  six  in  the  City  Graveyard,  southeast  of  the  city  ; 
and  six  in  tliv  Old  Gravevard  near  the  Union  Station. 

3.  The  following  extract  from  the  oihcial  re|>ort  made  to  Governor  Hoadly  by  Colonel 
(icorge  D.  Freeman,  Fourteenth  Ohio  National  Guanl,  ex]>Iains  in  detail  the  operations  of 
the  troops  under  his  command  : 

**  On  arrivinj]j  at  Cincinnati  depot,  we  were  met  by  General  Ryan,  of  your  staff,  also  by 
a  deputy  Sherilfwith  written  orders  from  Colonel  Hawkins.  Sherifl  of  Hamilton  county,  to 
report  at  once  with  my  command  at  the  county  jail.  The  command  was  immediately  formed, 
and  before  leaving  the  depot,  after  loading,  twenty  rounds  of  cartridges  having  been  issued 
to  each  man  while  in  transit,  special  orders  were  given  to  each  Company  to  be  cool  and 
especially  careful  not  to  fire  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  only  on  command.  Under 
escort  of  the  Deputy  Sheriff  and  General  Ryan,  we  marched  to  the  jail  in  the  following  order 
and  without  music  :  Two  companies  platof)n  front,  half  ilistance,  two  companies  column  of 
four,  coveriuK  the  right  flank  of  the  second  company,  two  C(mipanies  column  of  four,  cover- 
ing tlie  left  flank  of  the  second  company,  the  remaining  companies  in  column  of  platoons, 
half  distance.  The  battery  gun,  with  the  dnimmers,  were  ordered  to  place  in  the  center 
rear  of  the  second  company.  We  were  not  molested  en  route,  while  on  the  march,  further 
than  by  the  throwing  of  stones  and  firing  of  revolvers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rear  guard,  with 
plenty  of  swearing  and  abuse  from  bystanders.  On  reporting  to  Sheriff  Hawkins  at  the  jail, 
ho  directe<l  me  to  place  the  battery  gun,  with  a  sup|K)rt  at  the  barricade,  on  Court  Street  in 
front  of  the  jail,  then  held  by  the  Second  Battery  of  Artillery,  acting  as  infantry;  and  to 
clear  Main  Street  of  the  mob.  To  support  the  battery  gun  I  detailed  Companies  H  and  K  ;  I 
then  directed  Colonel  Liggett  to  take  Companies  A,  F,  D  and  C,  climb  the  north  barricade, 
and  march  by  the  way  of  North  Court  to  Main  and  <lrive  the  mob  from  that  part  of  Main 
Street  between  North  Court  Street  and  the  canal  bridge,  and  hold  the  position.  Also  directed 
Major  Schwarz,  with  Companies  B,  Fourteenth  Regiment,  B  and  F,  Thirteenth  Regiment, 
B,  Ninth  Battalion,  and  the  Governor's  Guard,  to  march  by  the  way  of  Ninth  Street  and 
clear  Main  Street  from  that  point  to  Court  Street,  and  hold  the  position,  and  that  I  woald 
join  him  at  South  Court  and  Main. 

'*  On  reaching  Main  Street,  Colonel  Liggett  ordered  Company  A  to  form  Company  front, 
and  supported  by  Co.  D,  to  move  forward  by  column  right,  and  press  the  mob  north  over  the 
canal  bridge ;  this  was  done  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  after  hard  and  patient  work.  Also 
directing  Companies  F  and  C  to  face  south  and  hold  the  mob  in  front  of  the  Court  House  in 
check.  As  soon  as  Companies  A  and  D  ha<l  completeil  the  task  assigned  them,  they,  with  a 
detail  from  Company  C,  utilized  a  lot  of  salt  in  barrels  and  built  a  barricade  across  Main 
Strer't  at  the  bridge.  While  this  work  was  being  done  by  Colonel  Liggett *s  wing,  Major 
Sehwarz  marched  by  the  way  of  Ninth  Street  to  Main,  where  he  ordered  Company  B,  Four- 
teenth Regiment,  to  form  comi>any  front  and  to  move  north  on  Main  to  South  Court  to  clear 
the  Htreet  and  hold  their  position  ;  at  the  same  time  ordering  Companies  B  and  F,  Thirteenth 
Regiment,  and  Company  B,  Ninth  Battalion,  to  form  across  Main  Street  and  hold  the  crowd 
from  fitting  in  llie  nar  of  hisolher  detaelinient.  Company  B,  Fourteenth  Regiment  pushed 
forward,  driving  the  crowd  before  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  When  nearing  South 
Court  the  first  nianifestations  of  the  mob  were  made  to  resist  further  progress  of  the  soldiers. 
The  (iovernor's  (Juard  were  imme(liately  ordered  to  the  support  of  Company  B.  The  mob 
in  Court   Street  in  front  of  the  Courthouse,  presse«l  forwanl,  throwing  stones  and  using  fire- 
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•WMnB,  and  after  re|>eated  warnings  by  myself  and  other  odicers  to  them  to  fall  back  and  not 

vance,  as   they  would  do  so  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  they  repeated  their  demonstrations 

id  started  to  press  down  on  the  soldiers.     When»  seeing  there  was  no  other  alternative,  the 

c^ommand  was  given  to  the  tirst  platoon  to  fire.    This  checked  them,  and  they  fell  back  into 

C?<Durt  Street.    One  person,  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  killed,  and  several  wounded.    T 

mediately  hastened  to  Colonel  Li^gett's  command,  and  caused  Company  F  to  be  detailed 

move  forward  and  assist  in  clearing  Court  Street;  they  advanced  at  once,  in  column  of 

►urs,  until  Court  Street  was  reached,  when  they  formed  on  right  into  line.    To  extend  the 

Xi^ne  the  fileclosers  were  ordered  to  the  left  flank.    1  then  ordered  Company  B,  Fourteenth 

^iment,  and  the  Governor's  Guard,  to  their  support,  which  they  executed  on  double  time. 

'he  column  moved  west  on  Court  Street  to  the  first  alley,  and  halted,  the  crowd  falling  back 

front  of  them.     After  seeing  that  all  the  positions  were  being  held,  and  leaving  Colonel 

■iggett  in  command,  I  hastened  to  the  jail  to  notify  Sheriff  Hawkins  that  the  square  was 

C2leare<l,  and  that  he  could  order  the  fire  department  to  resume  their  labors ;  and  to  telephone 

dJolonel  Church,  at  the  Miami  depot,  that  he  might  advise  you  by  telegraph  of  the  situation. 

Awhile  at  the  telephone,  an  orderly  arrived  to  advise  me  that  the  mob  had  advanced  to  the 

l^>oint  where   Court  Street  widens,  and  un<ler  cover  of  the  buildings  had  pelted  the  soldiers 

Awith  f tones  and  find  on  them,  wounding  Colonel  Liggett,  Captain  Slack,  and  eight  others, 

xxnd  that   then  the  command   was  given  to  the  first  platoon  of  Corupany  F  to  fire,  but  with 

'^hat  results  to  the  mob  he  could  not  say.     He  also  asked  if  material  could  be  had  to  build  a 

fcarricade      I  immediately  detailed  Company  H,  and  with  a  detachment  of  police,  gathered 

^  uch  material  as  was  at  hand,  and  carried  it  to  Court  Street  and  built  a  barricade. 

.**The  mob  had  retreated  to  the  markethouse  and  contented  themselves  with  firing  revol- 
'vers  and  muskets  from  that  point.     I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  a  portion  of  the  rioters  left 
^t  this  time  to  engage  in  mischief  elsewhere,  in  their  efforts  to  secure  arms  and  ammunition- 
About  2  A.  M.  word  cauie  that  the  mob  had  got  into  Music  Hall,  and  had  captured  three  brass 
^^nnon  belonging  to  the  Second  Battery      Soon  after,  a  telephone  message  was  received  from 
Colonel  Church,  saying  that  a  mob  of  about  200  had  three  brass  cannon  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Vine  streets.     I  ordered  Companies  H  and  K,  with  the  battery  gun,  to  accom- 
pany Sheriff  Hawkins  and  myself  in  their  pursuit.     Chief  Keilly,  of  the  police,  detailed  one 
company  of  his  command  to  lead  the  advance.    The  police,  being  able  to  move  much  faster 
than  the  soldiers,  who  had  the  guns  to  shove  over  the  cobblestone  pavement,  were  enabled  to 
get  there  first,  and  had  the  honor  of  capturing  the  guns,  which  they  pulled  by  hand  to  the 
jail.     Farther  tlian  to  take  a  detachment  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  a  member  of  Company  I), 
who  ha<l  accompanied  a  captain  of  the  Veteran  Guards  to  their  armory  on  VV^alnut  Street,  to 
secure  overcoats  for  the  soldiers,  and  an  occasional  shot  exchanged  between  the  rioters  and 
the  Guard,  nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.    Surgeons 
Guerin  and  Gunsaulns  secured    Bnrdsal's  drug  store,  40t)  Main  Street,  as  a  temporary  hos- 
pital, where  they  attended  the  wounded  soldiers  and  did  good  service. 

**  Sunday  morning  we  were  reinforced  by  Colonel  Picard,  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment. 
with  Company  A  of  his  command,  bringing  with  him  from  the  Miami  depot  10,000  rounds  of 
ball  cartridges.  During  the  forenoon,  a  barricade  was  built  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Ninth 
streets.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  to  note.  The  crowds  continued  to  increase  at 
Ninth  ami  Main,  Ninth  and  Sycamore,  at  the  Canal  on  Main  Street,  and  especially  on  Court 
Street.  During  the  afternoon,  threats  were  made  and  many  became  unruly,  and  numerous 
arrests  were  ma*ie  by  the  police,  under  cover  of  the  soldiers  and  the  barricades.  The  roughs 
in  front  of  the  Court  Street  barricade  succeeded  in  covering  themselves  by  pushing  forward 
all  the  women  and  children  to  the  front,  but  fortunately  for  all,  they  contented  themselves  with 
venting  their  wrath  in  swearing  vengeance  when  night  should  come,  and  occasionally  hurling  a 
Btone  and  firing  a  revolver.  At  Main  Street  and  the  canal,  under  cover  of  the  bridge,  stones 
were  continually  thrown  at  the  soldiers,  and  many  were  hit,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
effort  that  the  mob  were  restrained  from  advancing  on  the  bridge  and  firing  at  the  guards. 
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At  last,  one  fellow  advauced,  brandishing  his  revolver  and  defying  the  guard,  harled  a  stone, 
and  hit  the  lieutenant  in  command.  He  was  fired  upon  by  the  guard,  and  fell.  His  friends 
carried  him  away.  The  shot  had  the  desired  effect,  stopping  all  further  disturbance  at  this 
point.  Between  2  and  3  p.  m.  the  Fifth  Battery,  Captain  Sintz  commanding,  arrived  and 
were  assigned  position  ;  also  115  officers  and  men  of  the  Fourth  Regiment. 

"  In  consultation  with  Sherifl  Hawkins  and  Colonel  Hunt,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
move  forward,  and  strengthen  the  barricade  on  Sycamore  and  Ninth  streets ;  also  the  one  on 
Court  Street,  facing  the  canal.  As  night  approached,  the  crowds  diminished,  and  those 
drawn  by  curiosity  left  the  ground.  At  dusk  the  positions  of  the  companies  were  changed 
from  what  they  were  the  night  previous.  All  was  comparatively  quiet,  until  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  mob,  which  had  gathered  at  the  markethouse  on  Court  and 
Walnut,  commenced  firing  from  this  point,  protecting  themselves  by  the  stands  at  the  mar- 
kethouse, and  by  buildings  on  the  corners.  No  response  was  made  by  the  soldiers  at  the  barri- 
cade for  some  time.  When  the  aim  of  the  mob  became  too  accurate  for  endurance,  it  being 
evident  by  the  balls  striking  the  barricade  and  Courthouse  beyoml,  that  larger  weapons  than 
revolvers  were  being  used,  it  was  thought  best,  at  last,  to  give  the  mob  the  benefit  of  one  case 
of  cartridges  from  the  battery  gun,  by  firing  it  into  the  markethouse;  but  before  doing  so, 
due  earning  was  given  by  the  officers  that  it  would  be  done,  if  the  firing  did  not  cease. 
Oaths  and  volley  from  the  mob  was  the  response ;  then  the  twenty  shots  were  fired  from  the 
gnu.  A  number  of  casualties  was  the  result.  This  caused  the  mob  to  scatter  for  the  time 
and  with  the  exception  of  random  shots  from  them,  there  was  comparative  quiet  until  about 
midnight.  Orders  weie  received  from  General  Finley  and  the  Mayor,  ordering  a  detachment 
to  be  sent  to  Walnut  Hills,  to  guard  the  powder  magazines  at  that  point.  Colonel  Picard,  of 
the  Thirteeiith  Regiment,  with  three  companies  of  his  regiment,  was  detailed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  remained  there  until  about  hve  o'clock  a.  m.  After  the  firing  of  the  battery  gun 
at  eleven  o'clock,  positive  orders  were  issued  against  the  firing  of  any  single  shots  by  the  sold- 
iers, and  that  no  firing  should  be  done,  unless  some  soldier  was  shot,  or  the  mob  endeavored  to 
charge  the  works.  Near  one  o'clock  it  became  evident  that  another  attack  would  be  made. 
The  soldiers  were  directed  to  keep  <lown  and  quiet.  I  took  my  station  at  the  corner  of 
Court  and  Main,  in  company  with  Sheriff  Hawkins,  Colonel  Hunt,  Major  Schwarz,  Captain 
Sintz,  and  other  officers,  and  in  speaking  distance  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  barricade. 
A  fusillade  was  opened  by  the  mob,  from  their  old  position,  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and 
Court.  No  response  was  made  by  the  soldiers,  and  after  perhaps  fifteen  minutes,  and  over 
fifty  shots  had  been  counted  striking  the  Courthouse,  others  having  hit  the  barricade,  the 
mob  became  bold  and  decided  to  charge,  and,  as  they  expressed  it  with  oaths,  "  clean  out 
tbose  blue  coats."  The  soldiers,  obeying  orders,  remained  quiet,  and  not  until  the  mob  came 
forward,  tiring  and  yelling,  was  the  order  given  to  fire,  when  two  volleys,  by  company,  in 
quick  puccession,  were  fired.  Five  persons  were  known  to  have  been  wounded.  This  was  the 
last  firing  done,  and  gradually  all  became  quiet." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


THE   GREAT   ENCAMPMENT. 

On  April  25,  1887,  a  proposition  to  invite  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to 
*^<»ld  it8  Twentyseeond  National   Encampment  at  Columbus  was  broached  in  the 
-»oard  of  Trade.  Several  speeches  favoring  it  were  made,  and  a  committee  of  citi- 
^ons   and  Grand    Army  men   was    appointed  to  solicit    an   endorsement  of  the 
Scheme  by  the  State  Encampment  to  be  held  on  April  27,  at  Springfield;     This 
<5ommittee  was  entirely  successful  in  its  efforts,  and  a  delegation  fully  committed 
^o   Columbus  as  the  place  for  holding  the  National  Encampment  of  1888,  was 
«ippointed  to  represent  the  Ohio  Department  at  the  National  Encampment  of  1887, 
to  bo  held  the  ensuing  September  at  St.  Louis.     To  make  sure  of  proper  consider- 
ation of  the  claims  of  Columbus  at  St.  Louis,  several  prominent  citizens  visited 
that  city  at  the  time  of  the  encampment  and  labored  assiduously  to  secure  its  next 
sitting  at  the  capital  of  Ohio.     Their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success  ;  Colum- 
bus was  chosen,  among  several   formidable  competitors,  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  Twentysecond  National  Encampment. 

By   this   result  a   prodigious   task   and    commensurate   responsibility  were 
trn posed.     The  decision  in  favor  of  holding  the  encampment  at  Columbus  had 
V>eon  made,  in  part,  because  of  its  central  position  both  geographically  and  with 
fespect  to  the  location  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Union  volunteers.     Another  and 
Very  influential  consideration  was  the  fact  that  all   the  Western  States  had  been 
extensively  peopled  from  Ohio,  particularly  Ohio  soldiers,  and  that  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  those  who  had  not  revisited  their  Ohio  friends  since  the  war  desired  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  which  the  location  of  the  encampment  at  Columbus  would 
afford  them.     It  was  therefore  evident  from  the  beginning  that  the  attendance  at 
the  encampment,  both  Grand  Array  and  miscellaneous,  would  be  immense,  and 
would  lay  an  unprecedented  claim  upon   the  resources  and    hospitalities  of  the 
city.     Should  this  claim  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  met,  the  good  name  of  Colum- 
bus would  not  only  be  enhanced  but  disseminated  far  and  wide  ;  whereas,  should 
failure  or  even  misadventure  ensue  in  fulfilling  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the 
occasion  the  result  would  be  disastrous  both  to  the  reputation  and  the  welfare  of 
the  city. 

These  facts  were  fully  realized,  and  preparations  for  the  creditable  fulfillment 
of  the  obligations  they  imposed  began  at  once.     As  the  Board  of  Trade  had  taken 
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the  initiative,  so  by  its  action  wore  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  onter- 
tainment  of  the  National  Encampment  made.  The  first  step  in  these  arrange- 
ments was  taken  by  the  appointment  of  a  general  committee  which  met  Novem- 
ber 10,  and  selected  a  special  committee  to  report  a  plan  of  organization.  The 
members  of  this  special  committee  were  Messrs.  C.  D.  Firestone,  chairman;  C.  T. 
Clark,  representing  the  J.  C.  McCoy  Post,  (i.  A.  R.;  N.  B.  Abbott,  representing 
the  J.  M.  Wells  Post,  G.  A.  K.;  H.  T.  Chittenden,  representing  the  Ohio  Centen- 
nial Commission  ;  and  Philip  H.  Bruck,  Mayor  of  the  City.  At  a  subbqaent 
meeting  of  the  general  committee  held  December  27,  the  special  coromitteo 
reported  a  plan  which  was  adopted  in  the  following  form  : 

First.— Thii  Centennial  Joint  Conunittee,  consisting;  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee, 
the  Mayor  of  the  City,  and  eonunittees  appointed  by  the  City  Council  and  two  Grand  Army 
Posts,  phall,  at  the  earliest  date  possible,  eleet  by  ballot  a  chief  executive  officer,  who,  for 
convenience,  shall  be  officially  known  as  ('hairman  of  the  Joint  Executive  Committer.  The 
Chairman  can  n'iake  such  ap{)ointments  of  staff  officers  as  he  may  require. 

Second. — The  Centennial  Joint  Committee  shall  divide  up  the  work  into  sixteen  divisions, 
or  departments,  and  i>rovi(le  for  e  ich  division  of  the  work  to  be  performed  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  persons,  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  by 
the  General  Council  to  be  hereinafter  provided. 

Third— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Cliairman  of  the  General  Council,  within  two  weeks 
after  due  notice  of  his  appointment,  to  nominate  a  chairman  for  each  of  the  sixteen  commit- 
tees provided  for  in  the  second  section ;  these  nominations  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Centennial  Joint  Committee.  If  any  of  the  nominations  are  unsatisfactory  to  a  majority 
of  the  Centennial  Committee,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Council 
to  make  other  nominations  until  all  the  positions  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  filled. 

Fourth — The  sixteen  persons  appointed  as  chairmen  of  the  several  committees,  shall, 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  (ireneral  Council,  who  shall  be  ex-oflicio  chairman  of  the  Board, 
constitute  an  Executive  Board,  which  Board  shall,  for  convenience,  be  known  as  the  General 
Council.  The  General  Council,  when  it  shall  have  been  properly  organized  by  the  selection 
of  one  of  its  members  as  Vice-Chairman,  and  by  the  selection  of  a  Secretary  (the  Secretary 
may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  General  Council),  shall  have  full  power  and  control  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  entertaining  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  their  powers 
being  unlimited,  except  in  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  money,  as  hereafter  provided. 

i^?/1t/t— The  Chairman  of  each  of  the  st^veral  committees  shall  nominate  as  many  persons 
to  be  members  of  his  <'ommittee  as  the  General  Council  shall  deem  proper  (not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  nine,  however),  and  if  said  nominations  are  approved  by  the  General 
Council,  the  appointments  shall  be  confirmed,  otherwise  other  nominations  shall  be  made 
until  the  committees  shall  have  bi>en  satisfactorily  filled. 

Si^h— The  several  comuiittees  shall  have  the  management  of  the  details  pertaining  to 
their  parts  of  the  work,  subject,  however,  to  the  general  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
General  Council,  and  shall  each  report  to  the  (general  Council,  without  unnecesary  delay,  a 
detailed  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  reijuired. 

Seventh— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Council  to  provide  the  Chairman  of  the 
General  Council  with  a  suitable  oiiice  in  which  to  transact  business,  and  such  clericml  help 
as  may  be  required  to  perform  properly  his  duties. 

Eighth— Each  of  the  several  committees  sball  appoint  one  of  its  members  Secretary. 
Such  appointee  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  of  the  work 
done,  and  of  the  correspondence  had,  and  keep  the  Chairman  of  the  General  (]k)uncil  fully 
infonued  of  the  action  of  tlic  committee.  When  the  work  of  the  committee  shall  have  been 
completed,  tlie  records  of  the  committee  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Gen- 
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^ral  Ck>ancil,  and  by  him  turned  over  with  the  records  of  the  General  Council  to  the  Sec- 
«tary  of  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trade,  which  organization  shall  be  the  custodian  of,  and 
fully  preserve  these  papers. 

iViri^— Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Disbursement  Committee  hereafter  to  be  selected 
y  the  subscribers  to  the  Centennial  Fund,  the  General  Council  may  place  in  the  hands  of 
'fc.he  Chairman  of  the  General  Council  a  sum  of  money  not  (exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  as  a 
^sontingent  fund,  which  fund  may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Gen- 
^rarCouncil  when  it  shall  not  be  convenient  to  first  pass  upon  the  expenditure  by  the  Gen- 
eral Council.    The  Chairman  of  the  General  Council  shall  keep  a  correct  reconl    of  such 
expenditures  and  report  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Council. 

Tenth  — t^o  expenditure  of  money  other  than  as  provided  for  in  the  Ninth  Section, 
shall  be  made,  nor  shall  any  contract  be  made  involving  the  expenditure  of  money  until 
«ueh  contract  or  expenditure  shall  have  first  been  submitted  and  approved  by  the  General 
Council. 

Eleventh  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Council,  at  the  earliest  date  practicable, 
to  make  up  a  statement  and  submit  same  to  the  Centennial  Finance  Committee,  showing  in 
detail,  as  far  as  may  be  feasible,  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  that  will  be  required  by  the 
General  Council  in  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  them. 

TtrW/lf/i— Money  shall  be  paid  out  only  by  a  warrant  drawn  on  the  Treasurer  of  the 

Centennial  Finance  Committee,  and  such  warrant  shall  show  what  the  money  is  paid  for, 

and  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  that  part  of  the  work  for 

which   the  debt  was  contracted,  and  must  be  attested  by  the  Chairman  of  the  General 

Ck)uncil. 

Thirteenth  — The  General  Council  may  add  any  additional  sub-committees  and  such 
other  rules  for  their  government,  or  for  the  government  of  the  several  committees  as  they 
Bliall  deem  desirable,  such  rules  not  being  in  conflict  with  the  rules  herein  provided. 

Fourteenth  — The  General  Council  may,  by  a  twothirds  vote  of  all  the  members  thereof, 
I'emove  the  Chairman  of  any  committee.  For  incompetency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  for  other 
Sood  cause,  the  General  Council,  by  a  threefourths  vote  of  all  the  members  thereof,  may 
*"einove  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Council.  Should  a  vacancy  occur  in  the  ofllice  of 
Ohairman  of  the  General  Council  or  chairmanship  of  any  committee,  either  through  death, 
Y^esignation  or  removal,  the  General  Council  is  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  an  election 
iDy  ballot  when  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  of  the  Council  shall  be  required  to  elect. 

Fifteenth  —  Suggestions  for  committees  for  G.  A.  R.  —  1,  Committee  on  Finance  ;  2,  Pro- 
gramme, Entertainments,  Parade,  Camp-fires,  etc. ;  3,  Reception  of  Guests ;  4,  Decoration  and 
Reviewing  Stand  ;5,  Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental ;  6,  Printing;  7,  Badges,  Emblems,  and 
Souvenirs;  8,  .Camps  and  Barracks;  9,  Fireworks  and  Illumination;  10,  Relief  Corps 
<Woman*8);  11,  Hotels,  Boarding-houses  and  Private  Accommodations;  12,  Halls  and  Head- 
quarters; 13,  Registration;  14,  Railroad  Transportation;  15,  Horses  and  Carriages;  10,  The 
Press. 

The  body  which  recoivod  and  ratified  this  plan  imraodiatoly,  at  the  same 
meeting,  elected  Colonel  A.  G.  Fatten,  a  leading  buHinoss  man  of  the  city  and  a 
soldier  of  brilliant  record,  as  Chairman  of  the  General  Council.  Meanwhile  on 
December  9,  the  National  Council  of  Administration  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  its 
Commander-in-Chief,  Hon.  John  P.  Kea,  had  held  a  conference  at  Columbus  and 
had  chosen  the  second  week  in  September,  1888,  as  the  time  for  holding  the 
Twentysecond  National  Encampment. 

On  January  16,  1888,  the  general  committee  again  mot,  and  received  Colonel 
Patton's  nominations  for  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees,  these  chairmen,  in  pur- 
Buanee  of  the  plan  adopted,  to  constitute  the  members  ot  the  General  Council. 
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Allor  some  tranMters  and  changes  which  took  place  in  the  original  noniinations, 
this  body,  constituting;  a  supremo  executive  committee  representing  the  city,  com- 
prised the  <ollowing  members:  A.  G.  Patton,  Chairman;  D.  S.  Gra}',  C.  I>. 
Firestone,  John  G.  Mitchell,  A.  D.  Rodgers,  Henry  C.  Lonnis,  Charles  T.  Clark, 
Moses  H.  Neil,  N.  B.  Abbott,  David  Lanning,  Carl  N.  Bancroft,  R.  M.  Rownd, 
Gilbert  C.  Hoover,  Emerson  MoMillin,  Theodore  H.  Butler,  Andrew  Schwarz  and 
W.  D.  Brickell. 

At  its  fii'st  meeting,  held  on  January  17,  the  General  Council  completed  its 
organization  by  electing  C.  D.  Firestone  as  its  Vice  Chairman,  and  —  on  nomina- 
tion of  Colonel  Patton  —  Alfred  Ei  Leo  as  Secretary.  Regular  meetings  wore  hold 
thereafter  on  Saturday  of  each  week  until  the  end  of  the  Encampment. 

In  the  course  of  business  the  members  of  the  General  Council,  as  provided  in 
its  organic  act,  selected  the  associate  members  of  their  respective  committees,  and 
submitted  their  selections  for  approval.  The  committees  as  thus  constituted, 
organized  and  approved,  were  as  follows: 

• 

Finance  --D.  S.  Gray,  Chairman  ;  W.  Y.  Miles,  Vice-Chairman ;  Alexis  Cope,  Secretary  ; 
George  W.  Sinks,  John  Joyce,  Theodore  Rhoads,  Walter  Crafts.  George  M.  Peters,  William 

B.  Hayden. 

Parade^  Camp-fires,  etc—C.  D.  Firestone,  Chairmaa ;  W.  F.  Burdell,  Vice-Chairman ; 
S.  N.  Cook,  Secretary  ;  S.  H.  Hurst,  James  De Wolfe,  D.  F.  Pugh.  Alexis  Cope,  E.  C.  Beach. 

Recfjition— John  G.  Mitchell,  Chairman;  James  Kilbourne,  Vice-Chairman;  William 
Neil,  Secretary ;  Waher  Martin,  Alexis  Keeler,  A.  V.  R.  Patton,  H.  L.  Rownd,  W.  F.  Good- 
speed,  H.  T.  Chittenden,  A.  W.  Young. 

Decoration— A,  D.  Rodgers,  Chairman ;  George  D.  Freeman,  Vice-Chairman ;  E.  R. 
Vincent,    Secretary ;    James    De  Wolfe,   E.   N.  Hatcher,   H.   A.   Linthwaite,    Phil.  Clover, 

C.  Jensen. 

Miisic  Henry  C.  Lonnis,  Chairman;  George  H.  Cless,  Vice-Chairman;  E.  W.  Seeds, 
Secretary;  B.  F.  Reinniund,  Fred  Krumm,  Charles  Huston,  A.  A.  Thoman,  Frank  N. 
Beebe. 

/^n'n/iw^— Charles  T.  Clark,  Chairman;  John  P.  Slemmons,  Vice-Chairman;  W.  A. 
Miles,  Secretary;  John  H.  Grove,  C.  M.  Morris,  R.  D.  McCarter,  A.  N.  Ozias.  William  Wolf, 
S.  Hambleton,  Frank  A.  Davis. 

Badges— MoBes  H.  Neil,  Chairiiiau  ;  J.  J.  Barber,  Secretary  ;  L.  T.  Guerin,  J.  M.  Elliott. 
W.  J.  Cainnitz,  John  H.  Rees,  E.  C.  Beach,  Joseph  Amos,  Charles  H.  Neil. 

Camps  and  Barracks— ^.  B.  Abbott,  Chairman:  E.  C.  Beach,  Secretary;  W.  A. 
Mahuny,  O.  R.  Brake,  Joseph  Amos,  J.  T.  Harris,  H.  Heinniiller,  George  Cunningham, 
L.  N.  Bon  ham. 

Illumination— David  Lanning,  Chairman;  E.  W.  Poe,  Vice-Chairman;  J.  M.  Batterson, 
E.  A.  Parr,  Robert  Dent,  N.  Gundesheimer,  Charles  A.  Klie,  A.  E.  Mayer. 

Woman^s  Belief  Corps— Carl  N.  Bancroft,  Cliairman  ;  J.  K.  Jones,  Vice-Chairman;  John 
W.  Chapin,  Secretary  ;  W.  H.  Halliday,  Charles  H.  Parsons,  G.  W.  Early,  W.  H.  Slade, 
Annie  B.  Cha{)in,  Caroline  lx)fland. 

Hotels  and  Boarding— K.  M.  Rownd,  Chairman;  A.  H.  Fritchey,  Secretary;  Andrew 
Schwarz,  D.  D.  Bolenbaugh,  S.  N.  Field,  S.  N.  Cook,  R.  Albritten,  John  N.  Champion,  Wil- 
liam Felton,  Fred.  Krumm. 

Halls  and  Headfjuarters — Gilbert  C.  Hoover,  Chairman  ;  James  H.  fCeil,  Vice-Chairman  ; 
James  M.  Loren,  Secretary;  W.  C).  Tolford,  Frank  N.  Wells,  Adolph  Theobald,  Frank  J. 
Reinlianl. 
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apportioned  in  ull  its  details,  and  estimates  of  the  expenditare  necessary  to  the 
proper  execution  of  the  plans  laid  out  were  made. 

From  careful  consideration  of  these  estimates  it  was  soon  perceived  that, 
entirely  exclusive  of  any  expenses  incidental  to  the  Ohio  Centennial  Exposition, 
or  the  Annual  Encamjunont  of  the  National  Guard,  for  both  of  which  the  support 
of  the  city  was  pledged,  the  sum  of  about  seventy'  thousand  dollars  would  be 
needed.  The  General  Council  was  therefore  confronted,  at  the  beginning  with 
the  very  Keri<ms  question  whether  such  a  sum,  additional  to  $25,000  already  prom- 
ised to  the  Exposition  and  $3,000  to  the  National  Guard,  could  be  obtained  by 
contribution  from  the  citizens  of  Columbus.  No  government  aid,  either  State  or 
National,  was  suggested  or  thought  of  The  responsibility  of  raising  the  neces- 
sary funds  did  not  rest  with  the  General  Council,  that  function  having  been 
reserved  b}'  the  Board  of  Trade ;  nevertheless,  upon  the  solution  of  the  question 
whether  the  needful  financial  support  could  be  had  would  depend  the  success  of 
all  the  efforts  put  forth.  Confronted  by  this  unsolved  problem  the  General  Coun- 
cil addressed  itself  to  its  great  task,  confiding  unreservedly  in  the  people  of  Colum- 
bus to  do  all  that  could  he  reasonably  asked  of  them.  This  confidence  was  not 
misplaced. 

At  an  early  day  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  railways  for  a  passenger 
rate  of  one  cent  per  mile,  and  free  return  of  camp  equipage,  to  all  persons  attend- 
ing the  Encampment.  A  halffare  excursion  rate  out  from  Columbus  and  return 
was  also  obtnined. 

That  entertainment  might  be  systematically  apportioned  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  could  be  furnished  be  ascertained,  a  thorough  canvas  of  the  city  was 
made,  and  its  results  recorded.  At  the  same  time  a  pledge  not  to  advance  the 
ordinary  prices  lor  lodging  and  meals  was  obtained  from  the  proprietors  of  all  the 
important  hotels.  With  the  accommodating  concurrence  of  the  officers  of  the 
State,  arrangements  were  niiide  for  locating  the  headquarters  of  the  Grand  Army, 
and  of  riearl}'  all  of  its  forty  different  departments,  in  the  legislative  halls  and 
public  offices  of  the  Capitol.  By  similar  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Kducation  the  use  of  the  public  school  buildings  and  grounds  for  holding  reunion 
meetings  was  secured.  For  the  same  or  similar  purposes,  a  considerable  number 
of  suitable  rooms  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  Council,  free  of  charge, 
by  the  officers  of  the  Cit}',  County  and  National  Government;  by  benevolent, 
military  and  political  clubs  and  societies,  and  by  private  citizens.  In  none  of  such 
cases  was  any  charge  made  unless,  exceptionally,  that  of  a  moderate  fee  to  the 
janitor  for  taking  care  of  the  roon)8.  The  church  societies,  equally  generous, 
placed  their  edifices  at  the  disposal  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  for  its  national 
conferences,  and  fur  the  headquarters  of  its  various  departments.  For  its  national 
headquarters  it  was  favored  with  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  Masonic  Temple.  For 
the  meetings  of  the  National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  was  engaged  and  the  sum  of  S750  was  paid.  A  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  West  Vir<riiiia  to  hold  its  Twelfth  Annual  Reunion 
:il  Coinmbus  coiitemporaiieousiy  with  the  encampment  was  accommodated,  and  an 
arrangement    to  that  effect  made.     This  arrangement  involved  the  purchase  and 
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shiprnent  from  Wheeling  of  the  Socioty's  mammoth  tent,  at  a  cost,  including 
:freight  charges  and  a  quantity  of  decorating  materials,  of  about  81,500.  The  tent 
'was  pitched  upon  admirably  chosen  open  grounds  on  Broad  Street,  opposite  the 
southern  extremity  of  Jefferson  Avenue.  Its  interior  space  was  sufficient  for  seat- 
ing about  10,000  persons. 

Applications  for  camping  room  and  accommodations  began  to  be  received  in 

March.     The  selection  of  camping  grounds,  of  which  numerous  offers  were  made, 

was  therefore  a  subject  of  early  consideration,  which   led   to  tlie  conclusion  to 

locate   the  camps  centrally,   with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  the  veterans  in 

exchanging  visits,  taking  part  in  the  parade,  having  access  to  the  headquarters  of 

their   respective  departments  and  passing  to  and  from  the  railway  station.     In 

respect  to  the  equipment  of  the  camps  decision    was   made  in  favor  of  tents  as 

being   cheaper   and   in   other  respects  more  desirable  than  barracks.     Contracts 

Were   therefore   closed,  as  early  as   March   17,  for  the  use  of  tents  sufficient  to 

accommodate  fifty  thousand  men,  and  a  preliminary  appropriation  of  820,000  for 

the  expenses  of  the  Camp  Committee  was  recommended.     The  use  of  the  tents  of 

the    State  to   be   pitched  by  the   National  Guard  during  its  annual  encampment 

north   of  the   city   was  obtained  by  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly.     These 

^^ere  sufficient  to  shelter  about  three  thousand  men. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April  plans  were  matured   for  the  two  principal 

C24ftnip8,    known  as  North  and  South  Neil,    located   on  an  open  tract  of  ground 

lying  west  of  the  United  States  Barracks,  between  Mount  Vernon  Avenue  and  the 

^•ailways.     These  two  camps,  being  about  fifty  acres  in  extent,  were  deemed  ample 

fi>r  the  accommodation  of  40,000   men      Besides  systematic   numbering   of   the 

't^nts,  and  their  arrangement  in  streets,  with  reserved  spaces  for   dining  halls, 

c^pen  air  meetings,  and  an  extensive  and  admirable  system  of  water  closets,  the 

^lans  embraced  the  sewerage  and  water  supply  of  the  camps,  and  their  illumina- 

tAon  at  night  by  electricity.     Early  in  May  plans  were  matured  for  two  additional 

camps,  one  to  be  known  as  Hayden  Camp,  located  in  an  open  space  kfiown  as  the 

!Hayden  tract  on  Nineteenth  Street,  between  East  Broad  and  Long  streets,  and 

the  other  to  be  known  as  Dennison  Camp,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Neil  Avenue 

and  Goodale  Street.     Hayden  Camp  was  designed  to  accommodate  8,000  men,  and 

Dennison  Camp  5,000. 

The  plan  of  making  applications  for  camp  accommodations  through  the 
authorized  officials  of  Grand  Army  posts,  County  battalions  and  Department 
organizations  was  encouraged  and  generally  adopted  The  assignment  to  quar- 
ters in  camp  was  referred  to  the  Camp  Committee  by  which,  as  soon  as  the  appli- 
cations were  sufficiently  numerous,  a  roster  showing  the  assignment  of  each 
organization  was  printed  and  distributed.  Before  the  middle  of  May  delegations 
representing  the  Departments  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ind- 
iana, Michigan,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  had  visited  Columbus  and  arranged 
for  camp  accommodations  for  their  respective  Departments.  Numerous  applica- 
tions being  received  for  camp  lodgings  for  ladies  belonging  to  the  families  ot 
soldiers,  and  to  the  Relief  Corps,  a  part  of  the  Hayden  Camp  was  reserved  for 
their  accommodation.     Grand  Array  organizations  desiring  to  do  their  own  cook- 
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iiig  were  a.HHignc<l  to  the  North  Neil  Camp.  All  camp  accominodations,  excepting 
only  the  ladies'  section  of  the  Hayden  Camp,  were  reserved  for  members  of  the 
(rrand  Army,  and  were  furnished,  inclusive  of  light,  water,  fuel  and  straw  for  bed- 
ding, free  of  charge.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  camping  grounds  was 
forbidden. 

A  large  quantity  of  buckeyes  collected  by  the  (irand  Arm}'  Posts  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Captain  William  Felton  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  turned  over  to  tbo 
(icneral  Council,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  on  Badges.  At  a 
moderate  expense  100,000  of  these  buckeyes  were  strung  singly  upon  loops  of  cord, 
and  distributed  gratuitously  during  the  Encampment  week.  A  delegate  badge  of 
original  and  beautiful  design  was  also  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Badge 
Committee,  and  furnished  without  charge  to  the  officers  and  delegates  of  the 
National  Kncanipment,  in  accordance  with  custom.  This  badge  was  in  great 
demand  as  a  souvenir,  and  was  not  sur]mssed,  if  equaled,  by  anything  of  the  kind 
which  had  preceded  it. 

About  the  first  of  May,  intimations  were  received  that  the  Grand  Army  dele- 
gation from  the  Department  of  California  desired  to  obtain  accommodations  for 
an  exhibit  of  the  fruits  and  minerals  of  that  State.  Accordingly,  the  City  Ilall 
was  engaged  by  the  Hall  Committee  for  that  purpose,  and  in  due  time  arrange- 
ments were  ])erfected  for  what  proved  to  be  a  very  attractive  exposition  of  the 
products  of  California,  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Grand  Army  delegation 
and  Board  of  Trade  of  that  State.  A  similar  exhibit  of  the  products  of  Oregon 
was  made  during  the  Encampment  week  in  rooms  obtained  for  the  purp&se  on 
South  High  Street. 

At  the  suggestion  of  C.  O.  Hunter,  Ksq.,  the  Secretary'  of  the  General  Council 
was  directed  to  make  an  effort,  by  correspondence,  to  obtain  for  the  Encampment 
week  a  loan  of  the  locomotive  engine  known  as  The  General^  then  owned  by  the 
Western  &  Atlantic  llailway  Company,  of  Georgia,  and  famous  for  having  been 
captured  and  used  by  the  Andrews  raiding  party  in  1862.  The  Secretary  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  obtaining  the  loan  of  this  engine,  but  in  having  it  brought  to 
Columbus  and  returned  to  its  owners  free  of  charge.  Its  guardian  while  it 
remained  in  the  city  was  Captain  S.  B.  Porter,  to  whose  coni])any  of  the  Second 
Ohio  Infantry  several  members  of  the  raiding  party  belonged.  Under  Ca])tain 
Porter's  supervision  it  was  sidetracked  by  the  Little  Miami  Railway  conveniently 
for  exhibition,  was  handsomely   decorated  and  was  carefully  guarded. 

Owing  to  its  limited  financial  resources  the  (iencral  Council  undertook  no 
general  decoration  or  illumination  of  the  city,  but,  under  the  joint  direction  of  its 
committees  on  illumination  and  decoration,  eleven  gaslight  arches  wore  thrown 
across  High  Street,  at  regular  intervals,  between  the  Union  Station  and  the 
Courthouse.  After  the  encampment,  during  which  thev  added  greatly  to  the 
evening  beauty  and  enlivennient  of  the  street,  the}'  wore  relegated  to  the  disposition 
of  the  City  Council.  The  Capitol  was  decorated  on  the  outside  at  tiic  expense  of 
the  State,  under  the  direction  of  Adjutant-lioiicnil  Axline.  The  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  Institution  tor  the  l>K.'\ii'  and  DunU)  were   handsomely  dressed  for 
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Parade  and    liecoption.     Invitationn  were  extended  to  numeroas  eminent   men 
and  women. 

Ah  finally  completed  and  equipped  the  camps  had  an  aggregate  capacity  to 
Hhclter  not  Ichs  than  55,000  men.  As  early  as  June  30  applications  had  been 
made  for  camp  room  for  41,000  men,  and  by  September  1  the  applications 
reached  an  a«^gregate  of  over  70,000  men.  By  vote  of  the  General  Council  the 
Camp  C/ommittee  was  directed  to  discount  the  applications  by  twenty  per  cent,  in 
or<ler  to  cover  shrinkage  in  estimates;  nevertheless  there  was  apparently  good 
reuHon  to  believe  that  there  would  remain,  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  camps,  a 
large  body  of  men  who  would  have  to  be  sheltered  under  roof. 

IIow  the  great  army  in  camp  was  to  be  fed  was  a  serious  problem.  In  May 
the  Camp  Committee  advertised  for  proposals  at  not  over  thirtyfive  cents  per  meal, 
but  the  lapse  of  a  month  brought  no  responses.  At  this  juncture  Messrs.  Butler, 
Crawford  &  Co.,  who  were  camp  purveyors  of  experience  during  the  late  war,  and 
business  men  of  wellknown  personal  and  financial  responsibility,  came  forward 
with  a  proposition  to  provision  the  camps,  provided  suitable  dining  halls, 
kitchens,  lunch  counters  and  other  conveniences  of  a  certain  capacity  should  be 
furnished  them,  and  provided  further  that,  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  fur- 
nishing provisions  in  camp,  they  should  bo  permitted  to  charge  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  per  meal.  Should  these  proposals  be  accepted,  Butler,  Crawford  &  Co. 
proi)08ed  to  pay  to  the  General  Council  ten  percent,  of  their  gross  receipts,  out 
of  which  sum  it  was  hoped  that  the  eating  houses,  estimated  to  cost,  gross,  about 
^22,000,  might  be  paid  for.  Before  these  proposals  could  be  accepted,  it  was 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  General 
Council,  that  sufficient  guaranty  should  be  given  for  the  net  cost  of  the  eating 
houses  in  case  that  ten  per  cent,  of  Butler,  Crawford  &  Co's  gross  receipts  should 
fail  to  pay  for  their  erection.  This  guaranty  to  the  amount  of  $14,000  was 
promptly  furnished  by  twentyone  responsible  gentlemen,  several  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  General  Council.  Thereupon  the  Camp  Committee  (on  the  four- 
teenth of  July)  closed  its  contract  with  Butler,  Crawford  &  Co.,  and  began  at  once 
the  erection  of  the  eating  houses,  pursuant  to  agreement.  By  this  twentyfiflh  of 
August  the  buildings,  twentythree  in  number,  were  all  under  roof,  and  by  the 
eighth  of  September  they  were  entirely  completed.  They  were  of  great  extent, 
were  admirably  arranged,  and  were  illuminated  by  gas  and  electric  light. 

On  the  twentythird  of  June  camp  commanders  were  appointed,  and  at  a  later 
date  rules  for  the  government  of  the  camps  were  adopted.  The  commanders  of 
the  several  camps  were  as  follows:  Xeil  Camp  (North  and  South),  Moses  H.  Neil  ; 
IJaydvn  Camp,  E.  J.  Pocoek  ;  Ihnnison  (7(///i/>,  Thomas  Jeffrey  ;  Army  of  WtM 
VInjinia  Camp,  J.  M.  Rite. 

By  the  eighteenth  of  August  000  tents  had  been  i)itched,  and  by  the  ninth  of 

September  the  great  camps  were  fully  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy.     The 

tents  were  all    provided  with  an  abundance  ol   fresh,  clean   straw,  a  large  part  of 

'which  was  donated   by  the  farmers  of  Franklin  County.     A  humorous  parade  of 

wagons  bringing  in  contributions  of  straw  took  place  on   the  sixth  of  September. 
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Applications  for  hotel,  board! nghousc  and  residence  lodgings  began  coming  in 
early  in  the  year,  and  continued  coming,  in  increaning  proportion,  until  the  date 
of  the  Encampment.  During  the  six  weeks  next  preceding  that  date  they  were 
received  in  great  numbers.  The  work  of  receiving,  distributing  and  escorting  the 
arriving  organizations  was  performed  by  the  Jieception  Committee.  During  the 
Encampment  Week,  and  for  some  days  preceding,  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
and  his  organized  corps  of  helpers,  were  on  duty,  by  reliefs,  day  and  night,  at  the 
Union  Station. 

The  prompt  and  orderly  conveyance  into  and  out  of  the  city,  b}'  the  railways 
centering  here,  of  the  vast  crowds  of  people  attending  the  Encampment,  although 
a  task  of  stupendous  magnitude,  was  performed  without  accident,  or  cause  of  seri- 
ous complaint.  By  joint  action  of  the  railway  companies,  extensive  tem- 
porary buildings  were  erected  for  the  exchange  of  tickets,  and  the  care  of  baggage, 
and  sidetracking  amply  sufficient  for  the  great  mass  of  sojourning  special  trains 
was  provided.  ProbabI}'  no  city  on  the  Continent  could  have  received  and  dis- 
charged such  a  crowd  with  more  alacrit}',  or  less  inconvenience  to  all  concerned. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  p]ncampment  was  the  parade.  Custom  requires 
that  this  proceeding,  which  is  supposed  to  signify  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  should  take  place  not  later  in  the  week  than  Tuesday.  It  was 
confidently  expected  that  a  larger  bod}'  of  men  would  take  part  in  this  demon- 
stration than  had  participated  in  any  similar  event  since  the  review  of  our  return- 
ing armies  at  Washington,  and  this  expectation  was  fully  realized.  The  im- 
promptu formation  of  so  large  a  column,  and  its  prompt,  unbroken  and  orderly 
movement,  without  confusion  or  serious  fatigue  to  the  participating  veterans,  pre- 
sented very  great  difficulties,  which  were  overcome  onl}'  by  diligent  effort  and 
thorough  preparation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  General  Council  being  charged  with  the  command  of 
the  parade,  appointed  as  his  Adjutant-General  the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  who 
proceeded  at  once  to  organize  a  uniformed  general  staff  of  fifty  men.  Eugene  F. 
Weigel,  of  St.  Louis,  was  appointed  First  Assistant  Adjutant-General ;  with  this 
and  a  single  other  exception  the  members  of  the  Staff  were  all  citizens  of  Columbus. 
The  city  being  held  responsible  for  the  organization  and  success  of  the  parade,  as 
indeed,  of  the  entire  Encampment,  the  Staff,  like  the  General  Council,  in  whose 
immediate  behalf  it  should  act,  was  chosen  so  as  to  represent  the  varied  interests 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Army.  As  fully  completed  and  organized,  the 
Staff  was  as  follows: 

GENERAL  STAFF. 

Adjutant- General^  Alfred  E.  Lee. 

As^ixtaiU  Adjutant- fieninrcdy  Eugene  F.  Weigel. 

Second  Aniftant  AdjxUant' General,  J.  P.  Sleinmons. 

Aides  de  Camp.— First  Section. 

Subdivision  1— W.  D.  Hamilton,  Samuel  Baohtel,  Alexis  Cope,  Starling  Irving. 
Subdivision  2 — Andrew  Schwarz,    Robert  L.  Sweeney,   George  K.  Ntiah,    Henry  C. 
Lonnis. 
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Subdivision  3— J.  M.  Rife,  A.  G.  Byere,  George  W.  Bright,  Amasa  Pratt. 
Subdivision  4— George  M.  Peters,  James  H.  Neil,  A.  G.  Gaiilt,  R.  W.  Stevenson. 
Subdivision  5— Isaac  B.  Potts,  Fred.  W.  Herbst,  Kniory  Huff,  S.  S.  Mathers. 
Subdivision  <i  -James  D.  Harris,  I).  D.  Bolenbaugh,  J.  B. Osterhause,  George  W.  Early. 

Second  Section 

Subdivision  1— Eugene  F.  VVeigel,  J.  P.  Slemmons,  M.  C.  Lilley,  James  De  Wolfe, 
C.  n.  lender. 

Subdivision  2— George  B.  Simons,  A.  V.  R.  Patton,  John  J.  Lentz,  Ktlwin  Eberly. 
Subdivision  8— T.  Long:9treth,  C.  O.  Tracy.  J.  B.  K.  Conelly,  John  lieatty.  Junior. 
Subdivision  4— G.  K.  Jenkins,  D.  K.  Bushneil,  A.  F.  Kmminger,  David  Greene. 
Sui)division  5 -J.  P.  McCune,  Winlield  S.  Huff,    S.  I).  Huteinpiller,    W.  H.  Halliday. 
Subdivision  G  -Charles  R.  Wheeler,  II.  S.  Abbott,  Charles  S.  Lilley,  William  H  Roney. 

By  re(juc8t  and  with  tiio  concurronce,an<l  advice  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Firestone,  chair- 
man of  the  Parade  Committee,  Chairman  McMiliin,  together  with  the  Commander 
and  Adjutant-General  of  the  parade,  j>roceeded  to  prepare  a  j»lan  for  the  organ- 
ization and  movement  of  the  ])arading  column.  The  limited  sjiace  as  well  as  time 
available  for  systematizing  and  moving  such  an  immense  bod}'  of  men  suddcnl}"^ 
brought  together  from  all  points  of  the  comj)ass,  made  it  necc^^sary  that  this  plan 
should  bo  worked  out  with  extreme  care  in  all  its  details,  and  that  its  execution 
should  be  directed  with  traine<l  intelligence,  and  watched  with  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance. There  were  also  questions  of  courtesy  and  precedence,  some  of  thom  quite 
unsettled,  which  had  to  be  managed  with  tact  and  delicacy. 

After  careful  examination  of  the  whole  ground,  it  was  deemed  most  advisable 
to  mass  tlie  column  by  divisions  on  Broad  Street,  and  the  streets  leading  into  it 
from  the  north,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  reviewing  sUind  was  then 
locato<l  on  the  south  side  of  Broad  Street,  just  east  of  the  north  gate  to  the  Capitol 
Square,  and  a  line  of  march  2.05-100  miles  in  length,  was  adopted  as  follows: 
West  on  Broad  to  Third,  south  on  Third  to  State*,  west  on  State  to  High,  Si>uth  on 
High  to  Fulton,  by  countermarch  north  on  High  to  Xaghlen,  by  countermarch 
south  on  High  to  Broad,  cast  on  Broad  to  Third  and  north  on  Third  to  Gay, 
Long.  S|)ring,  Chestnut  and  Naghton,  where  the  parade  would  be  dismissed.  The 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  were  these  :  It  would  atford  a  short,  plain  and 
direct  route  from  the  pnnci})al  camj)s  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  It  would  place 
the  (livisiims,  while  awaiting  movement,  upon  wellshaded,  pleasant  streets.  The 
column  would  move  on  streets  which  were  wide,  smooth  and  agreeable  for  march- 
ing, and  up()n  which  an  inuncnse  numl)cr  of  ])eople  could  comfortably  witness  the 
parade,  'flic  two  long  coiinterniarclies  on  High  Street  would  afford  the  partici- 
pants in  tli(>  parade  excellent  opportunities  for  seeing  each  other.  The  review 
would  lake  place  upon  a  broad  and  am}>le  strcetspace,  where  it  could  be  witnessed 
by  a  vast  multitude  (d'  spectators  occu|)ying  the  Capitol  S(juare,  and  the  streets 
and  bui Mings  adjacent.  The  ])arade  would  be  dismissed  at  or  near  the  camps, 
vvliilluT  inaiiv  of  the   men  would  nMtur.illv  dcsiri'  to  I'o  after  the  march  was  over. 

In  its  organization  the  column  com])rised  eighteen  divisions  constituted  and 
posted  for  movement  as  slated  in  «xt-Micral  orders  issued  by  the  Commander  and 
Adjulant-Cieneral  of  the  parade.     To  these  divisions  commanders  were  appointed  as 
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lows:  First  Division,  N.  B.  Abbott;  Second,  C.  D.  Firestone;  Third,  Moses  H. 
^il;  Fourth,  Emerson  MeMillin;  Fifth,  John  G.  Mitchell;  Sixth,  Thomas  B. 
AD  Horne  ;  Seventh,  W.  D.  Hamilton  ;  Eighth,  Cliarlcs  T.  Clark  ;  Ninth,  David 
inning;  Tenth,  W.  L.  Kellogg;  Eleventh,  Robert  N.  Rownd  ;  Twelfth,  Eugene 
owell ;  Thirteenth,  John  C.  Brown  ;  Fourteenth,  J.  F.  Oglevec ;  Fifteenth,  Gil- 
Ejrt  C.  Hoover;  Sixteenth,  David  F.  Pugh  ;  Seventeenth,  Horace  Parks;  Eight- 
nth,  E.  W.  Poo. 

The  Ninth  Division  was  composed,  in   part,  of  the  Naval  Squadron,  under 

^rmmes  E.  Brown,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Naval  Display.     The 

quadron  represented  one  ironclad  gunboat,  one  war  sloop,  one  monitor,  two  raor- 

r  boats  and  five  cutters,  all  mounted  on  wheels,  and  appropriately  manned.     The 

von  clad  and  monitor  were  propelled  by  steam,  and  were  provided  with  mortars 

m  which  pyrotechnics  were  fired  during  the  movement  of  the  squadron.      The 

r^aval  display  proved  to  be  one  of  the   most  interesting  and  attractive  features  of 

blie  parade.     The  Eighteenth  Division  was  comj)osed  exclusively  of  members  of 

tbo  order  of  Sons  of  Veterans. 

In   accordance  with   custom   which  gave  precedence  to  the  Department  in 
'\whieh  the  Encampment  was  held,  the  Department  of  Ohio  held  the  right  of  the 
line,  comprising  the  first  nine  divisions,  all  led  by  Department  Commander  Joseph 
AV.  O'Neall. 

Prior  to  the  Encampment  many  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Ohio  had  made 
IcDOwn  at  the  headquarters  of  the  General  Council  their  very  earnest  wish  that  the 
TTnion  battle  flags,  in  the  custody  of  the  State,  should  be  carried  in  the  parade. 
In  pursuance  of  this  wish  the  survivors  of  each  organization  to  which  the  flags 
originally  belonged  were  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  to  select  not 
more  than  five  of  thfir  number  to  carry  the  flags,  permission  for  which  being  first 
obtained,  in  the  usual  form,  from  the  Governor  and  Adjutant-General  of  the  State. 
Captain  J.  B.  Allen,  of  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  who  lost  an  arm  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  was  appointed  to  command  the  battalion  thus  formed,  which 
comprised  about  500  men,  many  of  whom  had  borne  the  flails  they  now  carried  in 
the  battles  of  the  late  war.  This  battalion  was  given  the  place  of  honor,  preced- 
ing the  main  column,  and  immediately  following  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Grand  Army  and  his  stafl^and  escort.  This  exhibition  of  the  old  flags,  and  of  the 
veterans  who  had  carried  them  through  the  smoke  and  flame  of  battle,  was  one  of 
the  most  impressive  sights  ever  seen  in  a  parade. 

Following  the  Battleflag  Battalion,  and  preceding  the  First  Division,  marched 
a  battalion  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  orphans  from  the  Home  at  Xcnia,  commanded 
by  Major  Noah  Thomas.     This  battalion,  together  with  the  other  orphans  of  the 
Home,  who  occupied  a  platform  erected  for  them  near  the  Reviewing  Stand,  fur 
nished  an  object  lesson  of  the  war  such  as  has  been  seldom  seen. 

Each  division  was  followed  by  an  ambulance  accompanied  by  a  phj'sician  of 
the  Volunteer  Medical  Corps,  for  the  benefit  of  any  marching  veterans  who  might 
be  overcome  by  heat,  illness  or  fatigue.  The  streets  along  the  line  of  march  were 
kept  clear,  partially  b}'  ropes  stretched  along  the  curb  line,  but  chiefly  by  the  diligent 
efforts  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  Ohio  National  Guard.     That  regiment,  about 
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500  strong,  was  dotailod  for  this  service  by  Governor  Forakor,  at  the  request  of 
the  General  Council,  and  contributed  very  materially  to  the  success  of  the  parade 
by  the  efficient  manner  in  which  it  performed  the  duties  with  wliich  it  was 
charged.  A  signal  corps  for  the  parade  was  organized  of  veterans  of  tliat  service 
by  Colonel  Samuel  Bachtel,  of  the  General  Staff,  and  w^as  prepared  for  active 
duty,  if  needed.  Owing  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  streets  were 
cleared,  it  was  found  practicable  to  communicate  orders  along  the  line  much  more 
readily  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  corps  was  not  brought  into  requisition. 

At  ten  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  formation  of  several  of  the  lead- 
ing divisions  being  complete,  and  that  of  the  remainder  assured,  command  was 
given  to  fire  the  signal  for  the  start,  and  the  march  began.  From  this  moment 
until  the  last  battalion  passed  the  reviewing  stand  at  fifteen  minutes  past  five, 
p.  M.,  the  movement  was  continuous,  steady  and  unbroken.  The  sidewalks  and 
open  spaces  along  the  entire  line  of  march  were  crowded  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  spectators,  as  were  also  the  windows,  balconies  and  roofs  of  buildings.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer  wrote  thus  in  description  of  the 
scene: 

This  country  has  never  witnessed  but  one  parade  of  uniformed  men  equal  to  that  of  the 
Grand  Army  veterans  today.  That  wa^tbe  review  of  troops  in  Washington  just  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  procession  which  inau^^urated  the  Twentysecond  National  Rncamp- 
uient  was  a  magnificent  and  incomparable  spectacle.  It  brought  together  not  only  fifty 
thousand  men  who  fought  the  battles  for  the  Union,  but  one  hundred  thousand  people  came 
there  to  witness  the  splendid  array  of  warriors  and  rejoice  with  them  in  celebrating  their 
achievements. 

The  Grand  Array  of  the  Republic  had  today  the  most  notable  gathering  in  its  history. 
Tlie  para«le,  in  all  probability,  will  never  be  equaled  by  that  order  again,  and  the  marvelous 
multitude  of  marching  men  was  a  sight  which  will  be  recalled  as  one  of  the  notable  events 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  participated  and  those  who  were  only  speetators.  It  was  a  perfect 
day.  Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sun,  which  beamed  benignly,  and  not  too  warmly,  on  the 
devoted  heads  of  the  fifty  thousand  patriots.  Such  delightful  weather  contributed  greatly 
to  the  numbers  and  success  of  the  parade.  The  arrangements  for  the  afiair  could  not  have 
!)een  more  complete,  nor  more  admirably  carried  out.  Among  the  vast  crowds  of  men, 
women  and  children  there  was  no  disorder,  confusion  or  accident.  The  citizens  of  Colum- 
bus proved  themselves  equal  to  the  occjision,  and  no  city  in  America  could  have  managed 
an  allair  of  such  magnitude  with  more  smoothness  and  order. 

The  Capital  City  was  in  holiday  attire.  Every  dwelling,  though  ever  so  humble,  bore 
some  mark  of  respect  to  the  veterans.  On  the  principal  streets  all  the  business  houses  and 
private  residences  were  decorated.  It  seemed  that  there  was  a  spontaneous  effort  to  make  the 
visitors  feel  that  they  were  welcomed,  and  among  the  countless  throng  not  one  word  of  com- 
plaint was  heard.  .  .  .  Daring  the  entire  parade  there  were  no  blockades,  no  delay,  and  all 
the  divisions  passed  the  reviewing  stand  promptly  and  in  perfect  order.  The  veterans 
marched  with  firm  step,  and  in  the  ranks  were  many  soldiers  who  would  answer  the  call  to 
war  Mgain  if  the  country  needed  their  services.  .  .  .  All  estimates  agree  that  there  were  as 
many  old  suhliers  in  the  oily  who  <lid  not  take  part  in  the  parade  as  there  were  on  the  line 
of  march. 

The  yntional  Tribune,  of  Washington,  1).  C — national  organ  of  the  Grand 
Army — rofcrriiig  to  the  same  subject,  said  : 
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The  Twentysecond  National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  now 
iOTory,  and  it  is  difficult  to  write  that  history  in  cool,  temperate  phrase.     The  temptation 
3  almost  irresistible  to  go  ofT  into  panegyric— to  use  nothing  but  superlatives.  .  .  .    The 
le  was  a  pageant,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  since  the  grand  review  in  18()5, 
Em.nil  probably  will  not  be  seen  again  in  this  generation.    The  lowest  estimate  by  competent 
d^bservers  of  the  number  of  veterans  in  line  was  40.(XK),  and  from  that  the  estimates  range  to 
VO.OOO.    The  lowest  figures  make  a  host  more  numerous  than  the  army  which  Grant  com- 
K^ianded  at  Shiloh,  or  Rosecrans  at  Stone  River.     It  was  nearly  four  times  the  men  that  Scott 
1.  ed  in  triumph  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico.     Hosts  much  smaller  in  numbers,  and 
i  nferior  in  warlike  spirit,  have  frequently  overturned   kingdoms,  and  changed  the  course  of 
^he  world's  history.  .  .  .    The  arrangements  were  perfect;  and  were  carried  out  as  ordered 
in  every  detail.    Tliere  was  not  a  hitch,  or  a  failure  of  any  kind  to  mar  the  perfection  of  the 
j)rograinme,  and  as  a  result  there  were  no  long  breaks  in  the  procession,  nor  waits  to  make 
^he  crowd  impatient,  but  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  mounted  aids,  playing  bands, 
«nd  the  solid  tramp  of  files  of  marching  veterans  in  blue.  ...     It  would  be  useless  to  pre- 
tend to  give  H  detailed  description  of  a  spectacle  of  such  magnitude,  and  of  evervarying 
character.    There  was  a  constantly  changing  appearance  to  the  line,  owing  to  the  numerous 
^ands,  the  specially  uniformed  companies,  the  banners  and  devices  carried  by  the  men. 

There  had  been  issued  630  tickct8  of  inviUition  to  the  reviewing  stand. 
Among  its  most  prominent  occupant^s  additional  to  the  reviewing  officer — Cora- 
raander-in-Chiof  Rea — and  his  staff,  were  Ex-Prosidont  R.  B.  Hayes,  Mrs.  Hayes 
and  daughter;  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  Governor  J.  B.  Foraker  and  Mrs.  Fora- 
kor;  Mrs.  General  Joim  A.  Logan,  Hon.  Austin  Blair,  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman, 
Colonel  F.  D.  Grant,  Hon.  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  Governor  of  Wisconsin  ;  Hon.  John  M. 
Thayer,  Governor  of  Nebraska ;  General  Thomas  J.  Wood,  U.  S.  A.;  General  B. 
F.  Kellcy,  of  West  Virginia;  General  Lucius  Fairchild,  of  Wisconsin;  Mrs. 
Rebecca  M.  Bonsall,  Hon.  J.  II.  Outhwaito,  Hon.  Russel  A.  Alger,  Past-Corn nian- 
der-in-Chief  John  S.  Kountz,  General  R.  P.  Buekland,  General  J.  M.  Duval,  Gen- 
eral J.  W.  Keifer,  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  General  John  C.  Lee,  General  E.  E.  Kim- 
ball, General  N.  M.  Curtis,  and  others. 

The  dismissal  of  the  parade,  which  presented  one  of  its  most  serious  problems, 
was  accomplished  smoothly  and   promptly,  without  obstruction  to  the  marching 

column. 

Opinions  naturally  differed  much  as  to  the  number  of  men  in  the  line,  but 
those  who  had  the  best  means  of  information  concurred  in  the  belief  that  the 
aggregate  was  not  below  fifty  thousand.  The  time  occupied  by  the  column  in 
passing  a  given  point  was  four  hours  and  fortyfive  minutes,  and  tests  by  actual 
count  indicated  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  men  passed  per  minute.  The 
divisions  were  intended  to  average  about  four  thousand  men  each,  and  some  of 
them  exceeded  that  number,  while  others  were  much  below  it.  The  long  wait 
which  some  of  the  later  divisions  were  obliged  to  undergo  before  reaching  their 
turn  to  march  naturally  caused  the  men  to  scatter,  and  it  is  quite  true,  as  stated  in 
the  remarks  above  quoted,  that  there  seemed  to  be  as  man}'  men  in  Grand  Army 
uniform  looking  on  as  there  were  who  took  part  in  the  parade. 

Estimates  also  differ  very  much  as  to  the  number  of  strangers  in  the  city  on 
the  day  of  the  parade.     On  this  subject  the  National  Tribune  remarked: 
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The  attendance  was  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  Order  [G.  A.  R.]  Never  ^ce 
the  war-seasoned  veterans  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  those  who  had  followed  wnen 
Sherman  marched  down  to  Sea,  swept  through  Washington  in  resistless  tide  of  armed  power 
had  there  been  seen  such  a  firathering:  of  citizen  soldiery.  To  say  that  there  were  100,000  old 
soldiers  in  the  city,  and  150,000  of  their  wives,  children  and  friends,  does  not  seem  a  high 
estimate  to  those  who  were  there  and  saw  the  immense  throngs  which  filled  the  acres  of 
tents,  the  streets,  the  hotels,  the  private  houses  and  public  buildings  of  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus. The  railroads  reported  250,000  tickets  sold  up  to  the  Saturday  night  before  the  Encamp- 
ment met,  and  this  did  not  represent  the  attendance  by  many  thousands.  There  was  a 
constant  8up''ise  at  the  nunil>ers  which  had  come  from  great  distances.  It  was  naturally 
expected  that  there  would  be  an  immense  turnout  from  the  country  within  easy  reach  of 
Columbus,  for  nearly  1,000,000  soldiers  went  to  the  front  from  the  region,  within  a  day's  ride 
of  the  Ohio  Capital,  but  far  off  California,  Oregon,  Montana,  Dakota,  Texas,  Florida  and 
Maine  were  repn^sented  by  strong  battalions. 

The  same  paper  truthfully  remarks  that  *Hhe  people  of  Columbus  entertained 
all  comers  with  a  generous,  fur-reaching  hospitality  that  left  nothing  to  be  wished 
for.  They  comprehended  in  advance  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  and  made 
their  provinions  with  wise  liberality.''  Some  hearsay  declarations  the  opposite 
of  this,  made  b}'  a  few  envious  newspapers  directly  after  the  Encampment,  excited 
universal  indignation  and  protest  from  all  parts  of  the  countrj'.  Not  only  were 
all  comers  entertaine<i  with  a  generous  hospitality  which  "lefl  nothing  to  be 
wished  for,"  but  there  was  no  time  during  the  Encampment  Week  when  the  Gren- 
eral  Council  was  not  prepared  to  provide  with  food  and  lodging  not  less  than 
25,000  more  people  than  had  applied  for  such  accommodations.  It  should  also  be 
stated  that  while  the  capacity  and  readiness  of  the  city  to  entertain  were  far  in 
excess  of  the  deman<l  made  upon  them,  the  prices  charged  were  almost  without 
excej)tion  moderate.  Indeed  many  of  our  people  charged  nothing  at  all  for  enter- 
taining the  guests  whom  they  accepted.  The  Grievance  Committee  had  practical- 
ly nothing  to  do — it  was  the  only  committee  of  which  that  may  be  said — and  the 
only  serious  complaints  which  reached  the  General  Council  are  those  of  per- 
sons who  fitted  up  comfortable  lo<lging  places  which  w^ere  not  nearly  filled.  The 
camps  wore  full  but  not  crowded.  The  oflScial  programme  for  the  week,  of  which 
125,000  copies  wore  printed  and  distributed  was,  in  brief,  as  follows : 

Monday  —  Recfiption  and  escort  of  guests,  Grand  Army  posts  and  other  visiting  organiz- 
ations. Parade  of  Sons  of  Veterans  at  6:.30  p.  m.,  and  evening  mass  meeting  under  the 
auspices  of  that  organization  at  the  Big  Tent.  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Naval 
Veterans  at  the  Capitol. 

Tuesday —  V&r Ada  of  the  Grand  Army  at  ten  a  m.  General  reception  to  the  Grand 
Army  at  the  Big  Tent.  Reception  addresses  and  resjKjnses  by  Governor  J.  B.  Foraker> 
Mayor  J.  P.  Bruck,  Commander-in-Chief  John  P.  Rea,  Ex-President  R.  B.  Hayes,  General 
Stewart  L.  Woodford  and  General  8.  H.  Hurst.  *'Campfire"  meetings  in  all  the  camps, 
Reception  to  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  in  tlie  parlors  of  the  halls  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

W cdn esdny  —  Opening  ol  the  National  Encampment  at  the  Opera  House.  Opening  of 
National  Convention  of  tlie  Woman's  Relief  Corps  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 
National  Convention  of  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army,  at  Elks'  Hall,  Commercial  Building. 
Twelfth  Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  Big  Tent,  on  Esst  Broad 
Street.     National  Reunion  of  Naval  Veterans,  Siillivant  School    Building.    Reunion  meet- 
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ix:^^8;  open  air  concert,  4:30  to  6  i*.  m.,  by  the  Children's  Centennial  Chorus,  1,500  voices,  at 
^1^«  East  Terrace  of  the  Capitol;  W.  U.  Lott,  Musical  Director.  Evening  cauipfire  of  the 
vmy  of  VV^est  Virginia,  at  the  Big  Tent,  East  Broad  Street,  Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes  presiding. 
i^veninj?  campfire  at  the  East  Terrace  of  the  Capitol.  Evening  campfires  at  Camps  Neil, 
ay  den  and  Dennison. 

Thursday — Business  meetings  of  the  National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  and 
ational  Convention  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps.    Reunion  meetings  of  all  organizations, 
'losing  reunion  meeting  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  at  the  Big  Tent.    Campfires  at  all 
le  camps. 

i'Wrfay  — Concluding  business  meetings  of  the  National  Encampment  and  Convention. 
iunion  meetings  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Last  day  in  crimps. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  reunion  meetings  were  held  by  the  following  organizations: 
Ohio  Infantry  Regivunls — First,  Second,  Third,  Eleventh,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Seven- 
nth,  Eighteenth,  Twentyfirst,  Twentysecond,  Twentyfourth.  Twentyfifth,  Twentysixth, 
'hirtieth,    Thirtysecond,  Thirtythird,  Thirtysixth,    Fortieth,    Fortyfourth,    Fortyseventh, 
'iftieth,  Fiftyfirst,  Fiftysecond,  Fifty  fourth.  Fifty  fifth,  Sixtysixth,  Seventy  fourth,  Seventy- 
^Ixth,  Seventyeighth,  Seventy  ninth.  Eightieth,  Eightyfirst,  Kightysecond,  Ninetieth,  Ninety- 
Courth,    Ninetyseventh,  Ninetyeighth,  Ninetyninth,  One  Hundred  and   First,  One  Hund- 
ired   and  Second,  One  Hundred  and  Fourth,  One   Hundred    and  Twentieth,  One  Hund- 
red and  Twentyeighth,  One  Hundred  and  Thirtythird.  One  Hundred  and  Sixtyfourth,  and 
One  Hundred  and  Eightieth. 

Ohio  Cavalry  -Fourth  and  Fifth  Independent  Battalions;  First,  Second,  Sixth,  Seventh, 
£igbth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Regiments. 

Artillery — First  Ohio  Light  Artillery  (Regiment);  First,  Second,  Eighth,  Tenth,  Twelfth 
and  Seventeenth  Independent  Batteries;  Battery  E  (Edgarton's),  First  Ohio  Volunteer 
Xight  Artillery ;  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery. 

iZZtnmVt— Twentyfourth,  Thirtyfifth  and  Fortyseventh  Infantry. 
Indiana  — Thirtyeighth  and  Eightyeighth  Infantry  and  Fourth  Cavalry. 
Minnesota  — First  Independent  Battery. 
Afvs90uri — First,  Second  and  Seventh  Cavalry. 

l^e8t  rirflrmia— Eleventh  West  Virginia  Infantry  and  Second  and  Seventh  West  Virginia 
Cavalry. 

Wiseonnn —Tenth  Infantrv. 

Brigade  Reunions  —  First  Brigade  (Carroll's),  Third  Division,  Second  Corps ;  First  Brigade 
(Craft's),  First  Division,  Fourth  Corps ;  Second  Brigade  (Keifer's),  Third  Divison,  Sixth  Corps ; 
Thirteenth  Corps  Brigade;  Second  Brigade  (McLean's),  First  Division,  Eleventh  Corps;  Sec- 
ond Brigade  (Mitchell's),  Second  Division,  Fourteenth  Corps;  Second  Brigade  (Scott's),  Third 
Division,  Seventeenth  Corps;  Regular  Brigade,  Fourteenth  Corps;  First  Brigade  (Harrison's), 
Third  Division,  Twentieth  Corps;  Third  Brigade  (Robinson's),  First  Division,  Twentieth 
Corps;  First  Brigade  (Pardee's),  Third  Division,  Twentieth  Corps;  First  Brigade,  First  Divis- 
ion (Twentyfourth  Corps);  the  Sherman  Brigade;  Streight's  Brigade;  Schenck's  Brigade. 

Division  /?e»/niorw  —  Sheridan's  Division  (Second,  Fourth  Corps);  First  Division  (McArth- 
ur's),  A.  J.  Smith's  Detachment,  Army  of  the  Tennessee;  A.  J.  Smith's  Division  (Second 
Division,  Thirteenth  Corps) ;  Shields's  Division. 

Until  the  engagement  to  contribute  $25,000  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  had 
been  fulfilled  nothing  could  bo  obtained  from  the  general  subscription  for  the  use 
of  the  General  Council ;  its  first  fourmonths  work  was  therefore  performed  pracli. 
cally  without  funds.  Nor  was  the  amount  of  its  available  resources  known  until 
after  Juno  1 ;  by  careful  sifling  of  subscriptions  it  was  then  ascertained  to  be  not 
in  excess  of  $42,500.     Apportionment  of  this  sum  was  made  to  the  different  com 
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mitteos  as  follows:  Headquarters  of  the  General  Council,  11,500;  Finance,  f50; 
Campfires,  Parade,  etc.,  91,000;  Reception,  $200;  Decoration,  12,000;  Music, 
Sl,500;  Printing,  11,000;  Badges,  $1,500;  Camps,  $28,000;  Illumination,  $1,000; 
Woman's  Relief  Corps,  $750;  Hotels  and  Boarding,  $500;  Halls  and  Headquart- 
ers, $1,000 ;  Registration,  nothing ;  Horses  and  Carriages,  $500 ;  The  Press,  $1,000 ; 
Army  of  West  Virginia,  $1,000.    Total,  $42,500. 

From  these  appropriations  all  the  committees  had  a  residue  over  their  expen- 
ditures, excepting  those  on  Printing,  Badges,  Camps,  and  Horses  and  Carriages, 
and  excepting  the  deficit  of  the  Camp  Committee  there  remained  a  net  residue 
over  expenditures  of  $22G.73.  The  aggregate  gross  expenditures  of  the  Camp 
Committee  amounted  to  $54,057.13.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  other  commit- 
tees reached  $14,900;  making  $()8,9()7.13  as  the  total  cost  of  the  Encampment. 
This,  however,  was  the  gross  cost.  From  sales  of  materials  and  other  sources  the 
Camp  Committee  realized  about  $5,000,  thus  reducing  the  actual  cost  of  the 
Encampment  to  say  $(i4,000.  The  (committee  also  realized  a  considerable  amount 
b}'  donations,  and  rebates  on  bills,  so  that  its  deficit,  as  it  stood  on  the  sixth  of 
October,  was,  approximately,  $21,413.5(5. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  liquidation  of  this  deficit,  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  management  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  by  which  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  net  receipts  thereof  for  one  day,  to  be  called  Columbus  Bay, 
should  be  so  applied.  The  sum  realized  in  this  way  was  disappointing,  but  was 
so  far  reenforced  b}'  donations,  rebates  of  account  and  further  sale  of  materials  as 
to  reduce  the  deficit  by  December  15  to  the  sum  of  $11,188.77. 

The  Camp  Committee's  excess  of  expenditure  over  its  appropriation  was  due, 
in  part,  to  contingent  necessities  naturally  unforseen  in  an  undertaking  so  novel 
and  so  groat  as  that  with  wiiich  the  Committee  was  charged.  In  this  connection 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  immense  w^ater  closet  arrangements,  and 
amount  of  sewerage  required  which  were  as  necessary  for  the  sanitar}"^  welfare  of 
the  city  as  for  that  of  the  camps.  Another  important  cause  of  the  deficit  was  the 
sweeping  and  disappointing  failure  of  the  camp  eatinghouses  to  realize  the  finan. 
cial  results  ex])ected  of  them.  From  the*  pledge  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  sales  of 
Butler,  Crawford  &  Co ,  the  Committee  realized  hut  $979.87  instead  of  the  net 
sum  of  $17,000  which  the  eatinghouses  cost.  This  delinquency  was  simply  the 
accident  of  a  new  an<l  untried  business  venture  for  which  no  one  could  be  blamed. 
The  task  of  extinguishing  this  debt  devolved  almost  entirely  upon  the  General 
Council,  the  members  of  which  had  already  contributed  liberally  of  their  means 
as  well  as  of  their  time  and  labor;  but  by  persistent  effort,  generously  responded 
to  b}''  citizens — conspicuous  among  whom  by  reason  of  his  large  and  redoubled 
donations  was  Mr.  William  G.  Dcshler— the  entire  remaining  deficit  was  finally 
covered. 

Probably  no  similar  body  ever  undertook  a  more  responsible  and  difficult  task 
than  that  which  was  thus  completed.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  undertaken 
and  of  its  peculiar  difTi<Milties.  some  of  the  most  serious  of  which  were  not  known 
to  the  j)ublic,  fully  juslifios  the  remark  that  only  men  of  a  very  high  order  of 
executive  and  business  capacity  could  have  achieved  the  brilliant  success  which 
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<;rowned  the  efforts  of  the  General  Council.  The  ColurabuH  Encampment  has 
l>eeD  studied  as  a  model  by  the  managers  of  those  which  have  followed  it.  The 
l)eauty,  variety,  promptness  and  smoothness  of  its  parade  the  greatest  of  the  kind 
"'which  has  yet  taken  place  on  the  American  Continent — were  commended  in 
enthusiastic  terms  by  General  Sherman.  Throughout  the  vast  host  which  Colum- 
T)U8  had  been  called  upon  to  entertain  there  was  but  one  voice  as  to  the  hospitali- 
ties bestowed,  and  that  was  the  voice  of  unstinted  praise. 

Throughout  its  great  work  the  General  Council  acted  in  perfect  harmony. 
JNo  serious  differences  ever  disturbed  it.  When  difficulties  arose  they  were  mot 
ivith  an  undivided  front.  When  work  was  to  be  done,  no  matter  how  exacting, 
billing  and  capable  hands  were  ready  to  perform  it.  From  beginning  to  end 
clearness  of  judgment  and  promptness  of  execution  characterized  every  proceed- 
ing. The  Chairman,  whose  great  energy  and  rare  executive  ability  were  equal  to 
every  emergency,  was  seconded  with  like  zeal  by  men  of  like  qualities.  The 
xesult  was  one  of  the  finest  achievments  in  the  annals  of  Columbus. 


The  Metropolitan  Period. 


CHAPTER  XVll. 


CURRENT   EVENTS   SINCE  1865. 

While  the  Civil  War  made  a  great  drain  upon  the  commerdal  and  industrial 
population  of  the  country,  it  imparted  a  corresponding  stimulus  to  industrial  and 
commercial  progress.     In  the  capital  of  Ohio  the  puhlic  expenditures  incident  to 
the  war  were  necessarily  large,  and  the  flush  times  of  1812   were  roproduced  on 
an  immensely  greater  scale.     Improvement  was  in  most  respects  rapid,  and  large 
acquisitions  in  wealth  and  population  were  made.     The  streets  were  neglocted  ; 
many  of  them  were  about  as  bad  as  they  could   bo ;  but  new  buildings  were 
erected  by  the  score  and  many  venerable  remnants  of  the  past  gave  place  to  hand- 
some edifices  of  recent  type.     One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  this  kind  is 
thus  recorded  under  date  of  March  21,  1865  :* 

Among  the  many  changes  in  our  city  none  will  be  more  apparent  than  the  demise  of 
the  Clinton  Bank  Building  which,  in  the  last  few  days,  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
That  peculiar  old  house,  standing  on  the  most  conspicuous  and  valuable  corner  in  Columbus, 
whose  walls  for  the  last  ten  years  have  been  more  like  a  huge  billboard  than  the  outside  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  monied  institutions  of  the  State,  was  the  first  Ihreestory  brick  building 
erected  in  this  city.  It  was  built  about  tlie  year  1814,  hy  Mr.  John  L.  Barr,  of  Baltimore, 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Samuel  Barr,  the  brickwork  of  the,  at  that  time,  wonder  of 
the  town  being  done  by  *'  old  Billy  McElvaine,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  the  original 
settlers. 

Mr.  Samuel  Barr  occupied  it  as  a  store  wherein  all  kinds  of  goods  were  to  be  found  for 

either  "cash  or  barter,"  until  about  1817.    He  was  succeeded  by  Osborn  &  Leiby.     Mr. 

Osborn,  the  father  of  the  wellknown  merchant  James  Osborn,  and   Mr.  Jcsepli  Leiby,  who 

is  yet  a  resident  of  this  city,  conipoping  the  firm.     After  them  came  Neil   <fe  Evans — Mr. 

William  Neil  and  Mr.  Harvey  D.  £vans,  two  of  the  most  enterprising  of  Columbus  men  of 

those  days.     In  1830,  the  property  was  purchased  and  occupied  by  1).  W.  Deshler  as  a  store 

until  1836,  when  he  sold  it  to  the  Clinton  Bank  ;   since  which  time  up  to  the  day  before  the 

workmen  commenced  its  destruction  it  has  been  continuously  occupied  as  a  banking  house. 

In  18t)3,  the  property  was  purchased  by  W.  G.  Deshler,  the  present  owner,  who  will  erect 

upon  its  site  a  modern  banking  house  for  the  use  of  the  National  Exchange  Bank. 

On  August  29,  1865,  Governor  Brough  died  at  his  residence  in  Cleveland. 

*Vhile  his  funeral  was  in  progress  in   that  city,  September  1,  minute  guns  were 

'^'•ed  in  Columbus,  business  was  suspended  from  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  to  three  p.  m., 

^tid  demonstrations  of  respect  were  made  by  the  German  societies  then  attending 

^  Sangerfest  in  the  city. 

[221] 
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On  May  25,  1867,  Columbus  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Philadelphia  officials 
then  making  a  tour  to  gather  information  which  might  be  usefully  applied  in  the 
expenditure  of  one  million  dollars  which  their  city  had  appropriated  for  the  erec- 
tion of  school  buildings.  The  party  visited  and  inspected  the  school  buildings  of 
the  city,  was  dined  at  the  Neil  House  in  the  aflernoon,  and  was  given  a  social 
reception  in  the  evening  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  L.  Gill. 

In  18G8,  the  northward  growth  of  the  city  began  to  be  notable,  and  many 
striking  improvements  in  that  quarter  are  referred  to.  Among  the  finer  residences 
mentioned  were  those  of  W.  B.  Hubbard,  E.  L.  Hi n man,  J.  R.  Hughes,  H.  Win- 
terhotham,  John  Short,  P.  Fisher,  J.  J.  Rickly,  H.  N.  Neil,  S.  Doyle,  S.  V.  R.  Car- 
penter and  L.  Hillery.  Progress  in  the  erection  of  B.  E.  Smith's  elegant  resi- 
dence, now  the  Columbus  Club  House,  on  East  Broad  Street,  receives  mention  in 
June,  1869. 

Twenty  members  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Council  visited  Columbus  Septem- 
ber 27  to  29,  1869,  and  were  entertained  by  the  city  authorities  and  prominent 
citizens  at  the  Neil  House.  Twelve  members  of  the  Indiana  legislature  were  in 
like  manner  received  and  banqueted  February  28,  18?1.  Another  party  of  Phila- 
delphia officials  was  received  and  publicly  entertained  July  27,  1873.  Governor 
J.  D.  Williams  and  several  other  officials  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  visited  Colum- 
bus May  22,  1879.  They  Were  intercepted  by  Governor  Bishop  at  Springfield,  and 
upon  their  arrival  were  escorted  to  the  Park  Hotel.  During  their  sojourn  the}^ 
visited  the  public  benevolent  institutions  and  the  State  University.  A  party  of 
Philadelphia  Councilnien  sojourned  briefly  in  the  city  August  26,  1879. 

The  North  End  Markethouse  was  completed  in  1876.  The  pi*esent  City  Hall, 
on  Stat«  Street,  was  begun  in  1869  under  engagement  for  its  completion  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1871,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $124,400.  Its  actual  cost  when  completed  was 
about  $175,000.  Its  formal  opening  took  place  March  28,  1872.  The  building  is 
an  expensive  failure,  of  dismal  interior,  bad  arrangement  and  nondescript  archi- 
tecture.    It  will  doubtless  give  place  in  due  time  to  one  worthy  of  the  city. 

Bids  for  a  new  iron  bridge  over  the  Scioto  at  the  foot  of  State  Street  were 
opened  August  6,  1868,  but  a  writ  of  injunction  against  the  location  of  the  bridge 
was  immediately  served  and  stopped  for  the  time  being  all  further  proceedings. 
The  enjoining  parties  desired  to  have  the  bridge  located  at  the  foot  of  Rich  Street. 
Their  petition  contained  the  following  statements: 

The  bridge  will  cost  $25,0f)0,  and  the  Comniisaionera  have  not  8ubmitte<i  the  question  as 
to  the  policy  of  such  outlay  or  expense  to  the  qualified  voters  of  said  [Franklin]  County, 
either  at  a  spring  or  fall  election.  .  .  .  State  Street  is  (>58  feet  south  of  the  National  Road 
bridge.  The  Harrisburg  bridge  is  3,110  feet  south;  Town  Street  1,066  feet  south,  and  Rich 
Street  1,53H}^  feet  south,  and  a  bridge  at  either  Town  or  State  street  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  jmrpose  and  intent  of  said  law. 

After  much  tedious  legal  contention  the  bridge  was  completed  and  opened  for 
travel  July  11,  1870,  Samuel  Doyle,  contractor.  Its  cost  up  to  that  date  was 
stated  at  839,000. 

A  coritract  for  the  socalled  Infirmary  Bridge  over  the  Whetstone  was  let 
April  20,  1870.     It  was  intended  to   furnish  access  to  the  County  Infirmary,  the 
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'oo^^'C^^on  of  which,  west  of  tho  Whetstone,  was  then  proposed.     The  cost  of  this 

bri  <A^^  was  about  $19,000. 

^A.   contract  for  the  superstructure  of  the  (Ireen  Lawn  Avenue  bridge  was 

aws^Y^oled  by  the  County  Commissioners  November  12,  1875. 

nhe  movement  which  resulted  in  the  construction  of  the  present  iron  bridge 

ov^^  M-      the  Scioto  at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street  had  its  beginning  August  31,  1880,  on 

wlm  m<:^l:i  date  a  committee  of  citizens  represented  to  the  County  Commissioners  the 

iin  ;^:x:^  vtance  of  such  an  improvement.    The  members  of  the  committee  were  F.  C.  Ses- 

sio  «-»  ^  ,  A.  D.  Rodgers,  W.  B.  Hawkes,  William  A.  Piatt  and  James  Clahane.     Pre- 

linc^  m  s-Mary  plans  for  the  bridge  were  at  the  same  time  presented  by  County  Sur- 

p  B.  F.  Bowen.     The  bridge  was  erected  in  1883-4. 

[n  the  spring  of  18yl  a  substantial  iron  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  railway 

:8  on  North  Fourth  Street.  One  of  the  finest  iron  bridges  in  the  county  is 
tha^-^  over  the  Scioto  on  Mound  Street.  It  was  built  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the 
G^^"""^  ^i^ral  Assembly  passed  March  21,  1890,  and  was  opened  for  travel  February 
1^,         :i.891. 

TThe  cost  and  dates  of  completion  of  the  different  bridges  within  the  corpora- 
limits,  as  shown  by  the  official  record  are  as  follows: 

State  Street,  new  superstructure,  built  in  188:^;  cost  $18,000;  $20,000  bonds  issued  for 

1)arpo8e  and  repair  of  foundation.     Broad  Street,   1884;  cost  $148000,  bonds  $52,000. 

Avenue,  1890;  cost  $25,000;  bonds  $18,000.     Dodriilge  Street,  1890  ;  cost  $35,000;  bonds 

Rich  Street,  1891 ;  cost  $50,000 ;  bonds  $:35,0O0.     Mound  Street,  1891 ;  cost  $40,000 ; 

.8  $38,000.    Lane  Avenue,  1891 ;  cost  $25,000;  bonds  $23,000.     Fifth  Avenue,    1892;  cost 

^^^00;  bonds  $35,000.     Leonard  Avenue,  1892;  cost  $70,000;  bonds  $45,000.    Town  Street, 

built  soon,  $50,000  appropriated.     Alum  Creek,   East  Broad  Street,  to  bo  built  soon. 


tio 


-^  ^    -►^I^X)  appropriated.    Fourth  Street  Viaduct,  <*ompleted  June  17,  1891 ;  total  cost  $134,175.61. 
^^'^^^^  Street  Viaduct,  now  in  construction ;  estimated  cost  $413,000,  of  which  the  railways  are 
^^       one  half. 


The  disappearance  of  an   **old  landmark"    is  thus  recorded,  under  date  of 
ptember  8,  1879;  • 

The  oldest  brick  building  on  High  Street,  located  just  north  of  Ck)unci1uan  Freeh's  new 

reestory  building,  corner  Mound  and  High  streets,  has  been  torn  down  to  give  place  to  a 

^ew  threestory  business  block.    It  is  owned  by  Michael  Karrer,  of  Dublin.    The  old  build- 

^'^g  was  erected  in  1823  by  Doctor  Ashhnry,  whose  son  is  residing  at  the  present  time  in 

^orthington. 

On  October  29,  1879,  the  following,  communication  signed  by  several  scores  of 
representative  citizens,  was  forwarded  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Ex- President 
of  the  United  States,  then  traveling  eastward  from  San  Francisco  on  his  return 
from  his  journey  round  the  woi;ld  : 

SiB— The  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Columbus,  have  the  honor  of  tender- 
ing you  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  their  city  at  such  time  as  may  suit  your  convenience. 
Trusting  that  your  arrangements  will  not  prevent  your  acceptance  of  this  invitation,  we 
remain  your  obedient  servants. 

A  committee,  of  which  George  W.  Many  penny  was  chairman,  was  appointed 
to  convey  this  invitation  to  General  Grant  at  his  home  at  Galena,  Illinois.  This 
action  was  directly  followed  by  a  meeting  of  citizens,  at  which  a  resolution  was 
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passed  authorizing  its  presiding  officer,  Colonel  George  W.  Many  penny,  to  appoint 
an  Executive  Committee  of  fifteen,  of  which  ho  shoald  himself  be  a  member  and 
chairman,  to  prepare  a  programme  of  reception,  raise  funds  for  expenses  and 
appoint  additional  committees.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  the  following 
committee  was  named  :  George  W.  Manypenny,  chairman  ;  William  G.  Deshler, 
William  B.  Hayden,  John  Short,  D.  W.  Brooks,  H.  T.  Chittenden,  William  W. 
Medary,  Theodore  Comstock,  W.  N.  Dennison,  P.  W.  Huntington,  S.  S.  Rickly, 
C.  C.  Walcutt,  Samuel  Thompson,  A.  D.  Rodgers  and  P.  M.  Wagenhals.  To 
cooperate  with  this  body  representing  the  citizens  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  by  the.  City  Council.  The  Executive  Committee  completed  its  organ- 
ization by  naming  David  W.  Brooks  as  its  secretary,  and  apportioned  among  its 
members  the  chairmanships  of  the  subcommittees  as  follows:  Kecoption  and 
Entertainment,  George  W.  Manypenny  ;  Programme,  William  G.  Deshler;  Finance, 
P.  W.  Huntington  ;  Military-,  C.  C.  Walcutt ;  Invitation,  W.  N.  Dennison;  Decor- 
ation and  Illumination,  H.  T.  Chittenden  ;  Societies  and  Organizations,  A.  D. 
Koilgers;  County  and  City  Officials,  W.  B.  Hayden;  Instrumental  Music  and 
Salutes,  Theodore  Comstock;  Vocal  Music,  P.  M.  Wagenhals;  Schools  and  Clergy, 
S.  S.  Rickly;  Railways  and  Carriages,  W.  W.  Medary;  Press  and  Printing,  John 
Short;  Capitol  and  Police,  Samuel  Thompson;  Auditing  and  Secretary,  David  W. 
Brooks.  The  committees  appointed  by  the  chairmen  were  very  large,  that  on 
reception  containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  members.  On  November  27 
General  Grant  telegraphed  from  Galena  as  follows  to  Hon.  William  Dennison  : 

I  will  expect  to  reach  Columbus  Friday,  early  in  afternoon,  December  12.  Nobody 
with  party  but  Mrs.  Grant  and  self.  Mrs.  Grant  prefers  quiet  dinner  at  hotel  so  as  to  be 
rested  for  evening  entertainment.  Will  sleep  in  car  to  be  prepared  to  start  any  hour  Satur- 
day morning.     I  will  be  entirely  at  command  of  the  committee  during  our  stay. 

After  receipt  of  this  message  preparations  for  the  reception  were  carried  on 
with  great  alacrity  and  zeal.  The  entire  population  of  the  city  seemed  to  be 
helpful  in  the  work,  regardless  of  partisan  differences.  Armngements  for  excur- 
sion trains  and  rates  were  made  with  the  railways,  and  a  general  programme  was 
prepared  and  announced  by  the  committee  on  that  subject.  General  C.  C. 
Walcutt,  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  was  appointed  Chief  Marshal  of 
the  parade,  and  selected  a  numerous  staff.'  Tlie  escorting  procession,  it  was 
announced,  would  move  from  the  railway  station  south  on  High  Street  to  Fulton, 
then  countermarch  and  move  north  on  High  to  Broad  and  east  on  Broad  to  Third. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  a  dinner  in  the  Portrait  Room  of  the  Executive 
Office  in  the  Capitol  at  7:15  p.  m.,  and  for  a  grand  reception  ball  at  the  City  Hall 
in  the  evening.  The  ball  was  to  bo  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor's 
Guard,  and  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  supper  served  in  the  rooms  of  the  Tyndal 
Association.  Prominent  parts  in  the  programme  were  assigned  to  the  musical 
societies  of  the  city  and  to  the  public  schools.  The  rendezvous  appointed  for  the 
school  children  was  the  High  Street  sidewalk,  east  side,  west  of  the  Capitol.  The 
pupils  of  the  Deaf  Mute  Institution  were  also  to  assemble  there.  Afler  the  pro- 
cession sliould  pass,  going  south,  the  children  were  to  proceed  to  the  Capitol,  and 
there  await  its  arrival.     Opposite  the  Capitol  General  Grant    would    leave  the 
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column  and  be  formally  received  by  Governor  Bishop  at  the  West  Front.  Mrs. 
Grant,  it  was  arranged,  should  be  driven  directly  to  the  Neil  House,  where  the 
rooms  reserved  for  her  were  handsomely  trimmed  with  flowers  hy  the  Ladies' 
JReception  Committee,  the  members  of  which  were  Mrs.  Doctor  Carter,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Wilcox  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Dennison. 

In  honor  of  its  distinguished  guest  the  city  was  handsomely  decorated. 
Business  houses  and  residences  in  all  its  streets  were  profusely  draped  with  the 
national  colors,  and  otherwise  appropriately  adorned.  The  portrait  of  General 
Grant  was  everywhere  displayed.  The  Evening  Dispatch  thus  described  the 
decorations  of  the  Capitol : 

In  the  rotunda  the  adornments  were  simple  and  tasteful,  but  not  elaborate.     Fla^^  from 
the  fla^oom  were  crossed  on  a  bar  under  each  of  the  four  arches  leading  to  the  rotunda. 
Most  of  these  are  regimental  flags,  tattered  and  torn  in  battle    Silk  banners  and  small  flags 
decorate<l  the  painting  of  Perry's  Victory,  and  a  handsome  silk  banner  was  stretched  behind 
the  white  bust  of  Lincoln   which  surmounts   the    sculpture  of  the    surrender  of   Vicks- 
burg.  .  .  The  exterior  decorations  of  the  Capitol  are  more  elaborate.     Immense  strings  of 
evergreen  were  entwined  about  the  great  columns  at  tlie  western  portico  from  pillar  to  base, 
and  festooned  across  the  top  from  pillar  to  pillar  in  graceful  style.    Immediately  over  the 
entrance  are  the  words,  "  Ail  Hail  to  Ohio's  Pride."    An  immense  eagle,  painted  upon  can- 
vas, cut  down  to  the  lines  and  placed  upon  board,  was  arrayed  between  the  central  columns. 
Xhe  effect  is  very  pleasing.     Flags  wave  and  flutter  upon  the  roof,  dome  and  windows. 

Over  the  north  landing  in  the  rotunda  where  the  singing  societies  were  to 

l>e  stationed,  an  ornamental  arch  of  gas  lights  was   raised.     For  the   reception 

exercises  within    the  rotunda   a   decorated   stand    was  placed  at  the  northwest 

periphery.     In  the  Portrait  Room  the  tables  for  the  banquet  were  laid  in  the  form 

of  the  letter  U,  the  bend  of  which,  as  the  place  of  honor,  was  spanned  overhead 

by  a  beautiful   floral  arch  with  the  name   U.  S.   Grant   inwrought.     The  walls  of 

the  room  were  handsomely  draped,  and  bore,  for  the  occasion,  several  paintings 

additional  to  the  portraits  of  the  Governors.     The  caterer  for  the  banquet  was 

Robert  Dent.     The  interior  of  the  City  Hall  was  decorated  for  the  reception  ball 

under  the  supervision  of  an  artist.  Homer  Henderson.     Its  adornments  were  thus 

described  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal : 

Upon  the  right  of  the  hall  is  an  Oriental  pavilion  with  graceful  roof  of  alternate  red, 
white  and  blue.  The  luxurious  interior  is  illuminated  with  the  soft  rays  of  an  alabaster 
lamp.  [On  entering  the  hall  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  were  to  be  conducted  to  a  position 
under  this  pavilion].  The  stage  is  transformed  into  a  minature  summer  garden  from  which 
arise  the  mossy  arches  of  a  Gothic  pagoia,  upon  whose  apex  rests  the  bir.l  of  our  country, 
resplendent  with  golden  wings.  Military  emblems  are  mingled  with  arbors  and  the  heavy 
evergreen  arches.  All  the  columns  are  decked  with  festoons  The  floor  is  to  be  covered 
with  moss  giving  it  the  appearance  of  the  vernal  woods,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than 
the  most  gorgeous  tapestry.  Bronze  ornaments  and  floral  vases  stand  in  relief  to  the  exqui* 
Bite  product  of  the  conservatory.  .  .  .  Flags  of  all  nations  combine  to  give  a  bannery  relief  to 
the  beautiful  frescoed  ceiling.  .  .  .  Opposite  the  pavilion  is  displayed  a  gigantic  cartoon,  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  representing  Ohio  bestowing  the  wreath  upon  and  bidding  welcome  to  her  illus* 
trious  son.  .  .  .  The  face  of  the  gallery  is  gracefully  festooned  in  beautiful  bunting,  the  flags 
hanging  from  a  dress  centre,  which  has  the  spread  eagle  of  the  armory,  who  was  once  a  real 
live  bird,  measuring  eight  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings.     But  perhaps  the  most  unique  and 
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dating  innovation  of  the  artist  is  the  hanging  of  the  caller  for  the  dances  in  the  centre  of  the 
Imll  in  a  most  exquisite  hanging  casket,  fresh  with  rosehudsand  <lelightful  green.  .  .  .  The 
caller  will  he  suspended  in  the  air  under  the  centre  chandelier  like  a  hird  in  a  cage. 

Early  on  the  twelflh  the  difToreut  railways  began  to  pour  throngs  of  visitors 
into  the  city.  Streets  and  hotels  wore  soon  crowded.  General  Grant  was 
expected  to  arrive  from  Cincinnati  about  three  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  the  procession  to  the 
Union  Station  was  therefore  ordered  to  form  at  1:30  p.  m.  on  East  Town  Street. 
It  was  organized  in  three  divisions,  the  first,  comprising  most  of  the  military, 
being  led  by  the  Chief  Marshal,  General  C.  C.  Walcutt.  (leneral  Theodore  Jones 
had  command  of  the  second  division,  and  George  K.  Nash,  Esq.,  that  of  the 
third.  The  staff  officers  of  the  first  division  were  Moses  H.  Neil,  Charles  E. 
Palmer,  Sidney  McClou<l,  Ed  wan!  Pagles,  Charles  Klie  and  Patrick  Egan  ;  of  the 
second,  II.  M.  Neil,  Harvey  Cashatt,  1).  K.  Watson,  Alexis  Cope,  David  Lanning, 
Kdward  Dowdall  and  J.  M.  Conrad.  The  participating  military  or>;anizations 
were:  The  United  States  Barracks  troops  under  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Anderson  ; 
College  Cadets,  ('olonel  Ijomia ;  Palmer  Guards,  Captain  Brown;  Columbus 
Cadets,  Major  Hardy;  Fourteenth  Regiment  ().  N.  (i..  Colonel  George  D.  Free- 
man; Cleveland  Grays.  Captain  Frazee.  The  Ex-Soldiers'  and  Sailors' Associa- 
tion of  Franklin  County  followed  the  Grays,  in  the  second  division.  The  third 
division  consisted  chiefly  of  oflScials,  committees  and  others  in  carriages,  followed 
by  the  Cit}^  Fire  Department  under  Captain  Heinmiller. 

At  ten  A.  M.,  December  12,  members  of  the  subcommittee  of  reception,  quitted 
the  city  by  the  Little  Miami  Express  for  Xenia,  there  to  meet  General  Grant 
accompanied  by  Governor  Bishop,  and  journey  with  him  to  Columbus.  The  train 
from  Xenia  was  under  charge  of  conductor  A.  H.  Cole;  engineer,  John  Kline. 
Its  approach  to  Columbus  was  announced  by  a  signal  whistle,  which  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  grand  chorus  of  steam  whistles,  bellringing  and  the  boom  of 
cannon.  When  the  train  arrived  at  High  Street  many  thousands  of  people  had 
assembled  in  that  vicinit}-.  Immediately  upon  alighting,  Mrs.  Grant  was  received 
by  the  Ladies'  Committee,  and  conducted  in  a  carriage  to  her  apartments,  already 
mentioned.  General  Grant  was  met  and  briefly  welcomed  by  Mayor  Gilbert  G. 
Collins,  who  referred  in  his  remarks  to  the  exceptional  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  city  since  the  last  visit  of  its  present  illustrious  guest.  Amid  prolonged  cheer- 
ing the  General  responded  : 

I  thank  the  citizens  of  ColuinbuH,  and  the  SUite  of  Ohio,  for  the  cordial  greeting  I  am 
rtH'civing  at  their  hands.  Ohio  has  been,  from  its  first  admission  into  the  Union,  an  ener- 
getic, growing  and  prosperous  State.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  ad<litional  prosperity 
\vhi(!li  has  come  upon  the  State  in  the  last  few  years,  and  to  know  that  the  prosperity  is 
l)ecotning  general  throughout  the  country.  If  we  can  have  it  extend  over  the  whole  of  this 
hrnad  land,  it  will  go  far  towards  dinnnishing  the  political  asperity  that  has  kept  us  at  least, 
I  tliink,  uncertain  as  to  our  future.  Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  conservatism 
and  good  citizenship  than  general  and  ditfused  prosperity.  I  hope  that  what  Columbus  has 
hern  exfMricneing  in  the  fi-w  years  that  yon  have  spoken  of  may  extend  to  every  foot  of  our 
great  conniry.  Nothing  else  is  wanted  but  unity  of  sentiment  among  our  people  to  perpetu- 
ate what  we  are  now,  the  greatest  and  best  country  for  a  man  to  live  in.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  thank 
the  (Mtizcns  of  Columbus  for  this  pleiisant  greeting. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  General  Grant  was  conducted  to  a  carriage 
and  the  procession  escorting  him  began  its  movement  up  High  Street,  the  side- 
walks, windows  and  roofs  of  which  were  crowded  with  people.  Said  the  Evening 
Dispatch  : 

As  the  processsion  passed  the  Statehouse  Square,  where  the  school  children  were  con- 
gregate<l  upon  the  sidewalk,  a  general  demonstration  occurred.  There  was  a  sea  of  waving 
handkerchiefs,  while  shouts  and  cheers  rent  the  air.  General  Grant  gracefully  acknowledged 
the  ovation  as  he  rode  along.  The  scene  was  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  history  of  Columbus. 
The  enthusiasm  was  unbounde<l. 

When  Broad  Street  was  reached,  says  another  account,  "  there  were  acres  of 
people  awaiting  it.  .  .  .  The  way  was  cleared  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  police 
had  almost  to  resort  to  force  to  keep  the  children  from  being  tramped  on."* 

The  procession  countermarched  at  the  Opera  House,  on  South  High  Street, 
giving  the  school  children,  numbering  about  twelve  hundred,  scarcely  time,  before 
its  return,  to  take  their  positions  in  the  rotunda.  From  the  street  General  Grant 
was  escorted  to  the  West  Front  by  the  Governor's  Guard,  Cleveland  Grays,  and 
£x-So]diers  and  Sailors.  After  entering  the  rotunda  by  the  western  portal,  he 
vas  addressed  and  welcomed  to  Ohio,  and  its  capital,  by  Governor  Bishop.  Speak- 
ing deliberately  and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  he  replied  : 

Governor — It  is  very  pleasant  for  me  to  see  and  meet  the  kin<l  expressions  of  the  people 
of  the  capital  city  and  the  State.  I  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  kind  greetingd  which  I  am 
receiving,  when  I  think  of  the  inclemency  of  the.day,  which  has  not  prevented  an  army  of 
people  from  filling  the  streets.  I  shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  make  any  extended  remarks,  as 
speaking  is  not  only  laborious  but  a  great  embarrassment  to  me,  though  it  would  not  do  for 
me  to  be  silent  and  thus  indicate  that  1  do  not  appreciate  this  hearty  reception.  It  has  been 
my  fortune  to  engage  with  and  lead  men,  and  hold  public  position,  and  this  demonstration 
today  is  a  tribute  to  the  men  who  bore  arms  with  me.  Governor,  I  thank  the  people  of  Ohio, 
and  thank  you  for  this  hearty  welcome. 

When  these  remarks  had  been  concluded  twelve  hundred  school  children  sang, 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Scarritt,  the  folic) wing  song  of  welcome  which 
ho  had  composed  for  the  occasion  : 

The  cannon  tells  your  coming  with  loud  resounding  roar ; 
The  people  wait  the  echo,  with  shouts  from  door  to  door; 
In  song  we  youthful  Buckeyes,  beneath  our  Buckeye  dome, 
Greet  our  grand  old  Clermont  boy,  with  a  Buckeye  welcome  home. 

From  town  and  farm  come  thousands,  the  Boys  in  Blue  are  here, 
To  hail  our  Buckeye  Chieftain  with  ringing  cheer  on  cheer; 
Victor  —  whose  great  deeds  are  shared  in  History's  grandest  tome 
By  our  own  brave  boys  who  fell  —  take  their  mute  welcome  home. 

From  Occident  to  Orient,  you've  circled  earth  around, 
The  Nation's  fame  exalting,  with  princely  honors  crowned  — 
Swordless,  rank  First  Citizen,  till,  fate  with  <luty  come, 
Our  Boy,  and  Chief  and  Citizen,  a  Nation's  welcome  home. 
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Then  boys  let  welcome  ring, 

Welcome  we  girls  do  sing 

r^t  echo  from  the  dome 

Crown  onr  chieftain,  welcome  home. 

After  the  singing  and  review  of  the  school  children  a  brief  reception  took 
])l:i('e,  (luring  which  General  Grant  took  by  tho  hand  a  great  man}'  children, 
teachers,  clergymen,  students  and  others  who  wore  presented  to  him.  At  the 
banquet,  which  followed  this  reception  tho  General  was  welcomed  by  Chairman 
G.  W.  Manypenn}',  and  responded  briefly.  Toastin  wore  then  proposed  and 
responded  to  as  follows:  Our  State,  Governor  R.  M.  Bishop;  the  Capital  City, 
Mayor  G.  G.  Collins;  The  Nation,  (Jovernor-elcct  Charles  Foster;  Civil  Author- 
ity, Chief  Justice  (iilmore;  Foreign  Relations,  lion.  Stanley  Matthews;  Tho  Army 
and  Navy,  Colonel  T.  W.  Anderson  ;  The  Press,  W.  S.  Furay ;  The  Citizens  of 
Columbus,  Hon.  William  Dennison. 

From  the  banquet.  General  Grant  was  conducted  to  the  rotunda  where  a  gen- 
eral reception  took  place,  and  a  steady  throng  of  people  passed  by  from  7:30  until 
9:15  p.  M.  Hundshaking  was  on  this  occasion  dispensed  with.  In  passing,  the 
people  nodded  their  greetings,  which  were  reciprocate<l.  In  the  meantime  a  vocal 
musical  programme  was  rendered  b}'  the  Miinnerclior,  led  by  Professor  Carl 
Schoppelrei ;  the  LieJerkranz,  under  Professor  Ilerman  Bckhardt ;  the  Amphion 
(/lub,  un<lcr  William  II.  Lott,  and  the  Vulcan  Glee  Club,  under  J.  R.  Roynon.  In 
the  opening  chorus,  Home,  Sin'ct  Hmne,  all  four  of  the  societies  joined  under  tho 
leadership  of  Professor  P]ckhardt.  During  the  evening  the  city  was  handsomely 
illuminated,  and  a  fine  display  of  fireworks  took  place  on  the  Capitol  grounds. 
The  ball  at  the  City  Hall  worthily  crowned  the  honors  paid  to  General  and  Mrs. 
Grant.  They  arrived  at  the  hall  at  nine  p.  m.,  but  owing  to  the  General's  weari- 
ness, withdrew  at  eleven,  and  returned  directly  to  the  special  train  which  brought 
thom  to  the  city.     During  the  night  they  took  their  departure  for  Philadelphia. 

The  system  of  standard  time,  first  adopted  by  the  railways  in  November, 
18S3,  and  by  resolution  ot  the  Board  of  Education,  was  also  applied  to  the  public 
schools  of  Columbus,  beginning  on  Monday,  November  19,  of  that  year,  but  after 
a  week's  trial  was  discarded. 

The  Franklin  County  Courthouse,  completed  for  use  in  1840,  as  already 
recorded,  was  at  that  time  considered  a  very  apjiropriate  and  elegant  edifice  of 
its  kind.  It  occupied  inlots  358,  359  and  360  on  the  southeast  corner  of  High  and 
Mound  streets.  Two  of  these  lots  were  purchased  and  donated  by  the  people  of 
the  South  End  ;  the  third  was  afterwards  acquired  with  publicfunds  by  the  County 
C'oniniissioners.  The  aggregate  original  cost  of  all  three  was  $1,556.04.  The 
cost  of  the  old  Courthouse  exclusive  of  tho  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  about 
8H,<>00.  All  annex  to  the  original  building,  to  be  used  as  a  Common  Pleas  court- 
room, was  erected  in  1S52. 

Long  before  tho  beginning  of  the  metropolitan  period  the  need  of  a  larger  and 
more  convenient  temple  ot  justice  began  to  he  seriously  felt.  The  destruction  of  a 
large  j)nrt  of  the  public  records  by  fire  on  March  31,  1S79,  im])ressively  illustrated 
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this  need,    lis  practical  recognition  by  the  voters  and  taxpayers  of  P^ranklin  County 
hu8^iven  to  the  city  the  linest  piece  of  pul)lic  architecture  yet  within  its  iiniits.    The 
history  of  this  beautiful  building  belongs  rather  to  that  of  the  county  than  of  tiie 
oily,  but  may  bo  briefly  stated.     On  July  4,  1885  —  the  date  on  which  its  corner- 
stone was  laid  —  the  following  account  of  the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  was  con- 
t.siined  in  the  Ohio  St  ate  Journal : 

The  old  courthouse  became  more  and  more  insuflieient  for  the  business  of  tlie  county, 
£L8  that  business  increased,  and  for  some  years  prior  to  the  spring  of  1884  the  question  of 
^^^arioK  it  down  and  erecting  a  new  one  was  agitated  in  a  (]uiel  way,  though  nothing  detinite 
'^was  done  until  Monday,  February  18,  1884.  On  that  day  a  numerously  signed  petition  was 
lilled  with  the  County  Conmjissioners  requesting  them  to  submit  to  the  people  the  question 
f  buihling  a  new  structure  for  county  purposes.  It  was  ordered  by  the  board  that,  in  view 
f  this  petition,  and  "whereas  the  present  courthouse  and  jail  is  becoming  every  day  more 
1  nsecure  [is]  wholly  insufficient  in  accommodation,  and  [is]  endangering  the  lives  and  health 
of  the  people  and  officials  transacting  the  public  business  tlierein,  the  question  of  erecting  a 
xiew  one  be  submitted  at  the  next  spring  election. 

In  (he  meantime  mta^^ures  had  been  taken  in  the  legislature  to  have  bonds  iasued  in 
C2ase  the  people  wantetl  the  courthouse.  The  following  law  passed  March  15,  1885  [prepared 
'%>y  Hon.  II.  C.  Noble],  was  managed  hy  representative  Caspar  Lowenstein. 

**  1.    That  the  County  Comuiissioners  of  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  said  county,  to  be 
iknown  and  designated  as  new  courthouse  building  bonds,  in  sums  not  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $1,000  each,  with  or  without  coupons  attached,  payable  to  bearer,  at  the  county 
treasury  of  said  county  of  Franklin,  or  at  such  agency  in  New  York  City  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  County  Commissioners,  the  name  of  which  agency  shall  be  inserted  in  said 
bonds  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  not  exceeding  six  percent.,  .said  interest  to  be  payable  semi- 
annually and  the  principal  of  said  bonds  to  be  paid  at  such  times  within  fifteen  years  after 
date  as  the  county  commissioners  shall  prescribe.    Said  bonds  so  to  be  issued  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  money  and  means,  and  defraying  the  cost  and  expense  of  erect- 
ing a  new  courthouse  building  for  said  county  of  Franklin.    Said  bonds  shall  not  be  dis- 
posed of  for  less  than  their  face  value  with  accrued  interest  thereon.    Said  bonds  shall  be 
signed  by  the  said  county  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  and  countersigned  by  the 
auditor  of  said  county ;  provided  that  the  proposition  aad  policy  of  erecting  and  building 
such  new  courthouse  shall  be  by  said  county  commissioners  first  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
voters  of  the  said  Franklin  County,  at  the  regular  annual  spring  or  fall  election  for  their 
approval  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  in  such  case  made  an<l  provided. 
**2.    This  act  shall  take  eflect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage.*' 
The  vote  was  taken  April  7,  and  resulted:    Yes  9,350;  no  5,922.    On  April  14  the  Com- 
UiiHsioners  accordingly  made  the  following  order : 

Whereas,  the  question  of  building  a  new  courthouse  and  the  ijuestion  of  building  a  new 
jail,  and  the  purchase  of  ground  for  the  same  having  been  suhmitted  to  the  voters  of  Frank- 
lin County  at  the  last  spring  election,  Monday,  April  7,  1884.  and  a  majority  of  the  persons  so 
Voting  having  voted  in  favor  of  the  question  so  submitted;  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  the 
necessary  steps  be  taken  at  once  by  this  board  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  as 
thus  expressed  at  the  j>olls;  and  it  is  further  ordered  that  said  new  courthouse  be  built  im 
the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  old  courthouse,  to  wit:     The  southeast  corner  of  High  and 
Mound  streets,  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  known  as  inlots  358,  359  and  360,  in  the  city  of 
Columbus,  as  the  same  is  designated  and  delineated  on  the  recorded  plat  of  the  said  city  of 
Columbus. 

The  Commissioners  at  once  began  operations  and  April  24  appointed  George  II.  Matzel 
architect  to  prepare  plans  for  the  new  building.    Henry  C.  Noble  was  appointed  by  the  Com- 
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men  Pleas  judges  to  act  with  the  Commiesioners  and  the  county  officers  in  the  approval  of 
plans  to  be  submitted  by  the  architect.  The  first  meeting  for  this  purpose  was  held  May  1, 1884, 
though  nothing  was  done  at  the  time  except  to  request  the  various  officers  to  make  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  amount  of  space  required  for  their  respective  officer.  This  was  done,  and  in 
due  time  the  plan  of  the  architect  was  presented  and  approved.  Prior  to  this,  however,  con- 
demnation proceedings  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  land  adjoining  the 
old  courthouse  lot  on  the  south.  This  lot  was  numbered  inlot  361,  the  north  half  of  inlot 
3<)2  and  inlots  381  and  382,  respectively.  These  proceedings  were  finally  successful,  though 
only  after  much  trouble. 

It  was  not  until  September  22,  1884,  that  the  plans  were  finally  approved  and  accepted. 
On  September  21)  Ihe  first  contract  toward  the  new  work  was  let  [for]  removing  the  mound 
on  which  the  old  courthouse  had  stood  and  leveling  the  site  for  the  new  courthouse  to  the 
plane  of  the  streets.  The  work  was  not  complete,  however,  until  March  of  the  present  year. 
October  9,  1S84,  the  issue  of  bonds  which  had  been  authorized  by  the  legislature  in  the  act 
quoted  above  was  begun.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  bonds  were  issued  to  mature  as 
follows:  $20,000  November  1,  18S9;  $20,000  in  ISHl ;  $20,000  in  1893;  |20,000  in  1895;  and 
120,000  in  1897.  These  were  taken  up  at  once,  and  the  Commissioners  have  had  plenty  of 
money  since  that  time. 

On  February  6,  18S.').  the  contracts  were  let  for  the  building  as  follows:  Excavation, 
Carpi^r  &  Blaise,  Circleville,  $880 ;  stone  masonry  and  concrete  for  foundations,  same.  $15,325 ; 
cut  stonework,  Hibbard  &  Schaus,  of  Newark,  (afterwards  given  to  Whitmaier  Brothers), 
$9t),000;  brickwork,  Frederick  FornoflT,  $.32,000;  tiling  (marble),  Aston  &  Huff,  $«,105;  tiling 
(encaustic),  same,  $3,188.25;  slate  and  copperwork  for  roof,  W.  R.  Kinnear  &  Co.,  $13,980; 
terra  cotta  tiling.  Pioneer  Fireproof  Construction  Company,  Chicago,  $8,300;  tin  and  galvan- 
ized ironwork.  W.  U.  Kinnear  &  Co.,  $19,980;  plastering  and  stucco  work,  William  Gulick, 
$5,350;  carpenterwork  and  hardware,  John  Rouzer  &  Co.,  Dayton,  $32,587.90;  painting  and 
glazing,  Lewis  Fink,  $19,700;  gas  piping,  1.  B.  Potts,  $572.25;  frescoing,  B.  B.  Crane,  $4,850 ; 
steamheating,  Kelley  <fe  Co.,  $<),742 ;  plumbing,  Andrew  Schwarz,  $1,963;  wroughtironwork, 
Hough,  Keti;hum  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  $75,000. 

Work  on  the  excavations  and  foundations  was  begun  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  per- 
mit this  spring,  and  has  been  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  foundation  is  now  com- 
plete, and  part  of  the  iron  joice  for  the  first  floor  are  in  place.  It  will  require  two  or  three 
years  to  complete  it,  and  when  it  is  completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the 
kind  in  the  West.  .  .  .  Mr.  George^ellows  is  superintendent  of  construction.  .  .  .  The  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone  will  be  the  climax  in  the  proceedings,  and  from  it  will  date  the  pro- 
gress of  future  work.  The  stone  is  in  the  northwest  corner,  and  is  made  of  granite.  The 
High  Street  face  is  inscribed  :  County  Cominiwiorwrs,  William  Wall^  Joseph  M,  Briggs^  Richard 
Z,  Damson:  County  Auditor,  Frank  ./.  Reinhard.  Tho  face  on  the  Mound  Street  side  presents 
the  following:  Chairman  Committee  on  PlanSt  Henry  C.  Noble j  July  4,  1885.  Architeci,  George 
H.  Matzel. 

Pending  the  erection  of  the  now  building  the  county  courts  and  officers  were 
provided  with  temporarily  rented  quarters  in  buildings  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. 

On  July  4,  1885,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  eornorstone  was  impressively 
celebrated.  A  civic  and  military  i)arade,  with  conspicuous  industrial  features, 
preceded  the  formal  exorcises  of  the  day,  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a 
largo  multitudo.  After  music  by  the  St.  Cecilia  band,  an  invocation  by  the  Rev. 
B.  N.  Spahr,  and  a<lditionai  music  by  tho  Fourteenth  I?e^imont  band,  Hon.  Allen 
(i.  Thurman,  orator  of  the  dji}',  was  ]>rescnlcd  by  Hon.  Cas])cr  Lowenstein,  and 
delivered  a  very  api)roi)riatc  and  able  address.     The  combined  musical  societies 
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ot     1  be  city  san^  tlio  Star  Spamjlnl   lidniur,  and   further  remark»  were  made  by 
Go '^^orrior   George  Iloadly  and   Mayor  C.  C.  VValcutt.     Those  exorcises  were  fol- 
i(>  v%roci     by  tlie  laying  of  the  cornerstone,  in  a  caviiy  of  which,  prej)ared   for  the 
pu^j>o»i?,  were  deposited  the  foUowing   articles:    Original  of  Judge  Thurinan's 
flJcf  T-OHw  ;  j)rogranime  of  the  excrcies  of  the  day  ;  list  of  officers  of  the  occasion  and 
coj^i  t  i-aclors  of  the  courthouse;  County  Commissioners*  report;  list  of  county  offi- 
ce i-*s    -      rCational  Treasury  statement  of  June  30,  1885  ;  specifications  tor  the  court- 
'iout^<3  ;    annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  City  Clerk  and  Board  of  Trade  ; 
iistt,    of*    contributors  to  the  donation  of  the  original  site;  Picture  of  the  St.  Paul's 
-^•^'•- ^*  ^I'an  Church;  programme  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  1876;  City  Direc- 
"^'*3'       f<  )r   1885;  copies  of  the   various   news]>apers  and    periodicals  published  in 
Col  u  viL:k  bus. 

T*  Iio  erection  of  the   building  proceeded   rapidly,  and  on  May    11,  1887,  the 
^*^  »*el     of  Courthouse  Commissioners  adopted  the  following,  offered  by  Mr.  Noble: 


hereas.  the  thirteenth  dny  of  July  next  will  he  the  centennial  anniversary  of  tlie  pas- 

^*^^^     «:>^    the  Ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  tlie  United  iStates  north- 

^^*^^    of    the  Ohio  Kiver  ;   and  whereas,  that  ordinance  has  been  justly  regarded  not  only  as 

^*    *^»~*-**ii  charter  of  liberty  for  the  millions  of  people  who  settled  and  inhabit  this  vast  terri- 

^  »     ^^  i.it  also  as  containing  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  and  law  that 

^     *^A  ade  the  States  created  therefrom  (Ohi(»,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin), 

J      ^        ^^»3iong  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  for  these  reasons  an  appropriate  occasion  for  the 

*^-^  t-  ion  of  a  courthouse  at  the  capital  of  Ohio ;  and  whereas  the  architect,  G.  H.  Miitzel, 

. .  "•^  l^e  opinion  that  the  new  courthouse  will   he  substantially  completed  on  tliat  date, 

*^  ^  ^">  Te 

^•solt^f  that  we  appoint  Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1887,  for  the  formal  dedi- 
^)f  the  new  courthouse  to  the  uses  for  which  it  has  been  built  by  suitable  public  cere- 

-     ,         ^^  lie  entire  cost  of  the   buildiriLC  as  completed   and    furnished   was  as  follows  : 

■V  4  11^  '^1 

*  ^  i  onal    Lfround,  83S,750  :  courthouse  and   boilerhouse,  8420,000  ;   furniture  and 

^.^        I-^  ■  nents,  $50,000  ;  jail,  Slt>5, 000.     The  amount  of  courthouse  bonds  issued  was 

*^-^>^>0(l;  of  jail  bonds  SU;4,000. 

I.  .  .     ^    ^  n  July  4,  1889,  the  foundation  stone  of  a  monument  to  the  ])oet  Schiller  was 
iai(i      i  .  . 

-  .  ■    •  1  the  City  Park.     The  occasion  was  si<;nalized   by  an  extensive  and  interest- 

in  <r      ^  •^  *^  •' 

p'""^    i  ^  ^  trade  of  the  German  societies  and  addresses  at  the  Park  by  (Jovernor  J.  B. 

*pj  *"^cr,  Hon.  Henry  Olnhausen,  Mayor   P.  11.  Bruck  and    Hermann   Determan. 

j^p  ^^  <ldresses  were  inters})ersed   with   music   by  the  Miinnerchor  and    the  Four- 

»,.,-     ^        ^1  Kei^inicnt  Band.     The  monument   was  dedicated   on  July  4,   181)1    w'hen 

l\^^^  ^  er  impressive  parade  took  place,  consisting  largely  of  devices  emblenuitic  of 

1*1-^^^        \  ^le  and   works  of  vSchiiler.      Jlon.   Henry   Olnhausen    wuh  on   this   occasion 

j^ii^i        ^  ^lent  of  the  Day,  and  opened   the  exei'cises  at  the   Park  with  a  very  ehxjuent 

\yy  ^  houghlful  address  in  the  (ierman  language.     Other  addresses  were  delivered 

^\i  J-        -^^overnor  James  E.    Canipbell,    Mayor   (ieorge    Karb,   JLermann    Determan, 

hy       ^  ^^^^  ^^-  ^-'^^  *^"^*  Joseph   Hauben.     The    Declaration  of  Independence  was  read 

j,4'i\        ^     .  F.  D.  Albery.     Some  approj)riate  i)ieces  of  vocal  music  were  rendered   by  a 

w£^       ^^ted  choir  of  the  German  singing  societies,  led   by  Professor  Hermann  Kck- 

'^X  t 
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This  boauiifui  monumoDt  is  a, gift  to  the  city  by  tho  German  Americans  of 
Columbas.  It  consists  of  a  granite  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  ststae  of 
Schiller,  cant  in  Munich.  Tho  statue  weighs  2,640  pounds;  its  cost  was  ^,000. 
Tlic  total  height  of  the  work  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  twentyfive  feet,  its 
total  cost  was  $G,500. 

An  act  of  Congress  which  was  passed  and  became  a  law  in  January,  1888, 
established  an  office  of  the  United  States  Customhouse'in  Columbus,  for  the  direct 
delivery  of  imported  merchandise.  This  arrangement  is  regarded  as  a  valuable 
convenience  by  numerous  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

In  1888  the  construction  of  a  new  markethouse  on  the  West  Side  was  begun, 
and  on  March  29,  1889,  the  building  was  formally  opened.  Addresses  were  deliv- 
ered at  the  opening  b}'  Mayor  P.  H.  Bruck,  J.  E.  Robinson  and  D.  J.  Clahane. 

The  progress  of  Columbus  in  population  since  its  original  settlement  in  1812 
may  now  bo  briefly  stated.  Accordin^jf  to  an  enumeration  taken  in  the  spring  of 
1815  the  borough  then  contained  about  700  inhabitants.  Since  then  the  population, 
as  shown  by  the  decennial  census,  has  been,  1,450  in  1820;  2,437  in  1830;  6,048  in 
1840;  17,822  in  1850;  18,629  in  1860;  31,274  in  1870;  51,647  in  1880;  and  88,150  in 
1890.  In  1863  the  municipal  area  was  increased  from  1,600  to  2,700  acres;  in  1871 
it  was  raised  to  6,752  acres.  In  1890  the  area  comprised  within  the  corpora- 
tion limits  was  about  twelve  square  miles  and  the  total  length  of  streets  belonging 
to  the  city  proper  was  166.09  miles. 

Further  details  and  comparisons  as  to  tho  material  growth  of  the  city  are 
reserved  for  the  topics  and  chapters  to  which  they  are  more  especially  germane,  and 
the  general  historial  narrative,  which  has  now  been  carried  down  from  the  pri- 
mary settlement  at  Franklinton  in  1797  until  1890  —  almost  a  century  —  will  here 
close. 

NOTES. 

1.  Ohio  Slate  Jwirnal. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  No  complete  and  accurate  list  of  those  who  actually  served  on  the  staff  appears  either 
in  the  newspaper  reports  or  the  committee  minutes.  Apparently  some  of  the  persons 
appointed  were  not  really  mounted  or  in  service. 

4.  Ohio  State  Journal. 


CHAPTER  XVlll. 


RAILWAYS. 


BY    JOHN    J.    JANNEY. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  wnlk  I  took  with  my  father  [Lucas  Siillivant  in  1823]  on  his  way 
to  inspect  the  work  at  the  mill.  lioth  of  us  had  been  restless  and  sleepless  the  nij^ht  before 
and  neither  was  well.  The  symptoms  of  the  fever  were  manifesting  themselves  and  both 
were  soon  after  prostrated.  He  took  me  around  on  the  brow  of  the  ridge  in  the  west  end  of 
Franklinton,  where  he  halted.  On  the  west  all  the  broa<l  bottom  for  two  miles  out  and,  with 
a  few  insignificant  clearings,  the  country  even  to  Darby  Creek  was  covered  with  a  heavy 
forest;  so  also  was  ail  across  the  river  in  the  forks  of  the  Whetstone,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Whetstone  across  the  bottoms  where  now  are  the  Waterworks,  the  iron  furnace, 
Goodale  Park,  the  Penitentiary,  the  railroad  di'pot  and  so  on  out  to  Alum  Creek.  From  the 
point  where  we  stood  the  spire  of  the  old  Statehouse  and  the  scattered  houses  of  the  new 
town  were  visible.  1  never  could  determine  whether  my  father  was  a^ldressing  me  or  only 
involuntarily  speaking  out  his  thouj^hts,  for  he  said  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  as  he  turned  him- 
self around  looking  westward  :  I  would  like  to  come  back  in  fiftv  vears  and  stand  on  this 
spot.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  steam  wagons  running  across  these  bottoms."  In  far 
less  than  fifty  years  I  have  again  stood  on  the  same  spot  and  seen  the  steam  vmrfons,  with 
their  huge  trains,  rushing  along  over  these  bottoms  at  a  rate  of  more  than  twenty  miles  an 
hoxxT.—Jo9eph  SuUivarU  in  the  SuUirant  Family  Memorial. 

On  September  15,  1825,  George  Stephenson  opened  the  Stockton  k  Darlington 
Railway  in  England.     The  first  train  which  passed  over  it  comprised  thirtyfour 
vehicles  and  one  engine,  Stephenson  himself  being  the  engineer  and  a  signal  man 
being  sent  on  horseback  in  advance.     The  train  moved  off  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles, 
and   attained  a  speed   of  fifteen   miles,  per   hour,  on   favorable  parts  of  the  line. 
This  railway  was  constructed  for  mineral  and   goods   traffic   alone,  but  in 
response  to   public  demand  the  company,  m  October,  1825,  began  running  what 
must  have  been  a  curiously  constructed  daily  coach  called  the  Kxperlmimt^  carry- 
ing six  passengers  inside  and  fifteen  or  twenty  outside,  and  making  the  journey 
from  Darlington  to  Stockton  and  back,  twelve  miles,  in  two  hours.     The  faro  was 
one  shilling,  and  each  passenger  was  allowed  not  more  than  fourteen  pounds  of 
baggage.     The  rate  of  transportation  of  merchandise  was  reduced  by  this  enter- 
prise from   five  ponce  to  onefifth  of   a   penny  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  jM'ice  of 
coals  at  Darlington   declined   from   eighteen   shillings   to  eight  shillings  and  six 
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pencu  per  ton.  Five  years  later  Stephenson  secured  the  premium  offered  by  the 
Liverpool  &  Birmingham  Eailway  for  the  hest  engine,  by  the  production  of  his 
machine  called  the  Rorfni.  It  had  eightinch  cylinders  with  a  sixteeD-and-a-halt 
inch  8troko,  and  driving  wheels  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  The 
weiglit  of  the  Horket  was  something  over  four  tons. 

The  success  of  these  ex|K'riments  attracted  attention  in  this  country.  Ohio 
had  just  begun  her  system  of  canals  and  ])opular  as  it  was  at  that  time  persons 
were  not  wanting  \vho  foresaw  that  steam  carriage  would  supersede  them.  Among 
such  persons  was  Colonel  James  Kilbourn,  who  wrote  and  published  on  Dec- 
ember 29,  1825,^  only  three  months  afler  Stephenson's  successful  experiment,  a 
communication  from  which  the  following  is  taken  :  '*  By  the  lucid  reports  of  the 
comtnitteo  of  the  British  Parliament  and  their  Board  of  Engineers  it  is  manifest 
that  railroads  are  altogether  preferable  to  canals  at  any  time,  and  can  be  used  at 
all  times,  as  well  in  winfrr  //.s  summer/'  Mr.  Kilbourn  suggested  railway  linos  in 
Ohio  as  follows;  "From  Portsmouth  to  Sandusky  Bay;  from  Middletown  on  the 
Big  Miami  to  the  same  point  on  the  north ;  from  Marietta  to  a  proper  point  at  or 
near  Cuyahoga  Summit  to  meet  the  canal,  say  at  Akron  ;  from  the  northwesterly 
bend  of  the  Ohio,  near  the  south  line  of  the  State,  by  Warren  to  Grand  River; 
a  branch  road  from  liancastcr  in  the  Hocking  Vallc}',  to  intersect  the  Scioto 
line  at  a  convenient  point;  and  a  lateral  road  from  Zanesville  by  Columbus  to 
Dayton,  connecting  the  three  principal  lines."  Tn  subsequent  communications  of 
February  23  and  26  Mr.  Kilbourn  suggested  that  "the  adoption  of  this  system  of 
internal  improvements  in  place  of  canals  would  greatly  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  the  development  of  the  mineral  sections  of  the  State.*' 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Columbus  and  other  interested  localities,  held  in 
the  Statohouse  January  9,  1836,  with  (rovernor  Lucas  as  chairman,  declared  by 
resolution  its  **  highest  satisfaction  "  with  a  movement  then  contemplated  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  trom  Cincinnati  to  (Miarleston,  South  Carolina.  At  this  meeting 
delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  July  4,  1836,  were 
apj)ointed.  On  November  26,  1846,  Asa  Whitney,  the  projector  and  untiring 
advocate  of  a  railway  to  Oregon,  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  United  States  Court- 
room at  Columbus.  Samuel  Medary  was  chairman  and  Walter  Thrall  secretary 
of  this  meeting,  which,  in  the  course  of  its  proceedings  adopted  resolutions  com- 
mending to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  project  of  a  railway  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  JVcitic  Ocean.  This  scheme  had  been  proposed  by  citizens  of  Oregon  a 
year  earlier. 

On  February  4,  1830,  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  incorporated  the  Camden 
iV  Anihoy  Uuiivvay  Comj)any,  with  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars, and  authority  to 
construct  a  railway  from  Camden,  opposite  Philadelphia,  to  some  point  on  Ilaritan 
Bay.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  charges  should  not  exceed  eight  cents  per  ton  per 
mile  for  Ircight  or  ten  cents  per  !nile  per  passenger,  the  company  to  pay  the  State, 
in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  a  transit  duty  of  ten  cents  ])er  passenger  and  tifVeen 
cents  per  ton  of  freight. -  The  company  ordered  a  locomotive  from  George  and 
liohtM't  SLt'j)hc'nsoii,  which  was  shipped  .lanusiry  11,  1831,  and  reached  Philadelphia 
tliu  following  August.     The  whole  amount  of  track  completed  at    that  time  was 
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«tx>iit  threequartors  of  a  mi lo  from  Bordentown.     The  locomotive  was  hauled  in 
^a^^OLks  to  the  track  and  there  put  together.     A  tender  was  made  of  a  whisky 
'Jpj^^tioad  mounted  on  a  fourwheeled  platform  construction-car  and  connected  with 
tb<^    |:>iitnp  of  the  engine  by  a  leather  hose  fitted  by  a  shoemaker  of  Bordentown. 
»St<?,a.  r:»"i    was  raised   September  15  and   several   trips  were  made  before  the  public 
triat  I     took  place  Movember  12,  1831.     On  that  trial   li.  L.  Stevens  was  conductor, 
r.saa,«x<zr     F)ripps  engineer  and    Benjamin  Higgins  fireman.     The   locomotive  weighed 
ter^     tions.     Its  cylinders  measured  nine  by  twentyone  inches.     The  machine  had 
o*^^^    J>*i,ir  of  drivingwheels  four  feet  six  inches  diameter,  and  one  pair  of  wheels  not 
coil  WM  verted,  the  hubs  being  of  cast  iron  and  the  remainder,  except  the  iron  tires,  of 
wocxi  .        The  New  Jersey  Sfaft^  GazetU^  of  November  19,   1831,  gave  the  following 
acc.-<:>i.mt  of  the  trial  trip: 


tlie  twelfth  instant  an  experiment  was  made  by  the  managers  of  the  new  railroa*! 
^^^^^  c^onstructing  from  Bordentown  to  South  Amboy  with  their  locomotive  machine  and  two 
^^  ^'l*  *~c^€?  coaches  attached  thereto.  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  rails  had  been  laid  and 
tn^  ^3c  j^eriment  succeeded,  it  is  said,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present.  A  larj^e  number  of 
"^^^^"■^  V^^^-rs  of  the  legislature  and  others  attended  and  were  highly  gratified  with  the  exhibi- 
^*^*^  -  The  macliine  to  which  the  coaches  were  attached  drew  them  with  great  velocity  along 

^"^    •"o^^.i  and  it  is  calculated  that  when  the  road  is  completed  to  Amboy,  the  whole  distance 
caxx     tL>^    performed  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes,  and  some  say  less. 


lie  track  consisted   of  castiron    rails  laid  on  stone  sills  three  feet  apart.     It 

cos^t    ix  t^out  818,000  per  mile,  and  was  completed  to  South  Amboy  in  February,  1833. 

i*ot-^^^  were  used  for  drawing  the  trains  until  September,  1833,  when  the  locomo- 

^ -»     ^^ommonly  known  as  the  John  Bully  which  had  been  lying  idle  since  its  trial, 

^     l>iat  into  use   with  one  of  the   three  daily  trains  and  continued  to  ho  so  used 

*  '         T8t)6,     It   was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial    Kxposition  and  is  now  in  the 

.'^^^*^  al  Museum  at  Washington.     A  monument  is  to  be  erected  at  the  point  from 

^-^  » X     it  first  started,   one   mile  below  Bordentown.     The  shaft  of  this   memorial 

^^:i  bound  with  some  of  the  rails  and  8i)ike8  used  in  construction  of  the  oriir- 

^  lie  first  railway  chartered  in  Ohio  was  the  Milan  &  Newark  Railroad,  which 

1  ^  t^icorporated  by  an  act  passed  February  7,  1832.      According  to  this  statute 

.^         ^*^>;id  was  to  commence  at  the   head   of  the  Milan  (Janal,  at  Milan,  in  Huron 

.^        '  *  ^ ,>'.  and  extend  southwardly  through  Norwalk,  Manstield,  Mount  Vernon  and 

^       ^^^     to  Newark  on  the  Ohio  Canal.     At  that    time  Knox  and  Uichland  counties 

^*^ci  the  great  wheatgrowing  region  of  Ohio,  and  Milan   was  one  of  tlie    most 

■^  ^^*tant  grain   markets  of  the  State.     The  road  having  its  two  terminal  points 

^  **C!  canal,  it  was  intended  to  furnish  an  outlet   for  the  i^rain  districts  which  it 

.       ^^"^ fated.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  railways  hold  at  that  time  a  place  se(;ondarv 

*^sit  of  the  canals.     It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  the  canal  could  furnish 

^"ailvvay  with  all  the  business  it  could  do.     Among  the  first  i*ail\vays  oj)erale(i 

^Me  State  was  one  from  Sandusky  City  to   Monrocville,  which   was  in  o|)eration 

^^<^n»ber  14,  1838.     Its  advertisement,  printed  Jul}'  11),  1S31),  was  aec()m|)anied  by 

Vk-Iiiiv  of  .^  train  of  cars  built  in  the  form  of  a  stagecoach,  which  seems  to  have 

^^^^  the  ideal  model  of  that  day  for  all  passenger-carrying  vehicles. 
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On  February  8,  1832,  tho  firHt  railway  teaching  Columbas — the  ColambaH, 
Marion  &  Sandusky — was  incorporated  by  Lincoln  Goodale,  Gustavus  Swan, 
Joseph  Riilgwuy,  Daniel  Upson  and  Aurora  Buttles,  of  Franklin,  and  sundry 
others  of  Delaware,  Marion,  Crawford  and  Huron  counties.  Its  capital  stock  was 
one  million  dollars.  Itn  charter  provided  that  if  two  hundred  shares  should  not 
be  8ub8cribed  within  the  first  five  years  after  the  opening  of  the  books  the  act  of 
incorporation  should  become  void  ;  also,  that  the  stock  might  be  doubled,  and  that 
the  State  might  after  twenty  years  purchase  it  at  ten  per  cent,  premium.  On 
March  4,  1844,  this  charter  was  amended  with  William  Neil,  A.  Chittenden, 
Orange  Johnson,  Daniel  Kellogg,  Charles  Stanbery  and  William  A.  Piatt,  of 
Franklin  County,  as  commissioners  insteud  of  those  first  named.  The  same  author- 
ity was  conferred  upon  these  commissioners  as  upon  their  predecessors.  It  was 
required  that  the  road  should  be  commenced  within  five  and  finished  within  ten 
years,  its  route  to  extend  from  Columbus  U)  Worth ington,  and  thence  r/a  Delaware, 
Waldo,  Marion  and  Little  an<l  U])per  Sandusk}-,  until  it  should  intersect  the  Mad 
River  k  Lake  Erie  Railway.  The  charter  contained  this  further  provision  : 
**  That  said  comj)any  and  the  corporators  and  the  stockholders  thereof  shall  be 
subject  to  all  regulations,  restrictions  and  individual  liabilities  of  an  act  entitleil  an 
act  instituting  proceedings  against  corporations  not  possessing  banking  fK)wers 
and  the  vibitorial  powers  of  courts,  and  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions generally." 

The  Milan  &  Columbus  Railroad  Comj)any  was  incorporated  February  11, 
1832,  with  James  Robinson,  John  Bishop  and  A.  V.  Payne,  of  Franklin  County  — 
so  the  record  states  —  and  others  of  Huron,  Marion  and  Delaware  counties  as  com- 
missioners, with  a  capital  stock  of  one  million  dollars,  to  construct  a  double  or 
single  road  or  way  from  the  head  of  the  Milan  canal,  through  Milan,  ^orwalk, 
Peru,  New  Haven,  and  Mount  Gilead  to  Columbus.  If  the  capital  stock  should 
be  deemed  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  act  the  president  and  directors,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  were  authorized  to  increase  it  not  exceeding  one  million  dollars. 
Section  twenty  of  the  act  reads : 

They  shall  have  power  to  charge  for  toPs  and  the  transportation  of  persons  or  goods, 
produce,  merchandise  or  property  of  any  kind  whatsoever  transported  by  them  or  by  others 
alone  said  railway,  any  f-uui  not  wore  than  the  tolls  char^^red  on  the  Ohio  canals  on  the  same 
kind  of  goodp,  merchandise,  produce  and  property  of  any  other  description,  or  passengers, 
going  in  the  same  direction :  and  it  shall  not  he  lawful  for  any  other  company  or  any  person 
or  persons  whomsoever  to  tranpport  any  persons,  merchandise,  produce  or  property  of  any 
description  whatsoever  along  said  road  or  any  of  them  or  any  part  thereof  without  the 
license  or  permission  of  the  president  and  directore  of  said  company. 

If  the  road  should  not  be  commenced  within  five  years  and  finished  within 
tiflcen  years  the  act  was  to  become  void,  arid  ai\er  twenty  years  the  State  was 
authorized  to  take  possession  of  the  property  at  cost.  The  provisions  of  this 
charter,  as  of  a  large  number  of  others  enacted  during  many  subsequent  years, 
show  that  tho  sympathies  of  the  legislature  were  on  the  side  of  the  canals,  and 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  permit  the  railways  to  have  free  competition  with 
them. 
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The  Colambus,  Delaware,  Marion  &  Upper  Sanciusky  Railroad  Company  was 
oorporatod  February  8,  1832,  with  Joseph  Rid^way,  William  Noil,  J.  N.  Chani- 
on,  Lyne  Starling,  Junior,    Wray  Thomas,  Robert  Brotlierton  and   Moses  H. 
irby,  of  Franklin  County, and  others  of  Delaware,  Marion  and  Crawford  counties 
commissioners,  with  a  capital  of  ^500,000  which  might  be  doubled  it  necessary. 
-  C  thirty  thousand  dollars  should  bo  subscribed  within  three  years   the  company 
^ould  organize.     The  road  was  to  run  from  Columbus  ci(t  Delaware  and  Marion 
nd  "as  near  by  Little  Sandusky  "  as  might  be  "found  advantngeous,"  to  inter- 
act the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  at  or  near  Upper  Sandusky.     The 
<^hartcr  provided  that  whenever  the  company's  dividends  should  exceed  six  per 
<i2eiit.    per  annum   the  legislature  might   impose    such    reasonable    taxes   on   the 
*3imount  of  said  dividends  as  might  be  received  from  other  railroad  cotnpanies. 
'^I'his  charter  was  amended  March  4,  1844,  by  making  William  Neil,  A.Chittenden, 
Orange  Johnson,   David    Kellogg,  Charles   Stanbery  and  William  A.    Piatt  of 
Franklin  County  and  others  of  Delaware,  Marion  and  (>rawford  counties  commis- 
sioners, thus   superseding  the  Columbus,  Marion  &  Sandusky  Company,  incor- 
porated February  8,  1832. 

On  March  12,  1836,  the  Columbus,  London  &  Springfield  Railroad  Company 
Was  incorporated  with  Gustavus  Swan  and  William  S.  Sullivant  of  Franklin 
County,  and  sundry  others  of  Madison  and  Clark  counties  as  commissioners,  the 
capitiil  stock  being  $200,000.  The  road  was  to  run  from  Columbus  to  Springfield, 
v^iu  London  and  South  Charleston  or  the  suburbs  of  each.  The  charter  provided 
that  charges  might  be  made  not  exceeding  one  and  a  half  cents  per  mile  for  toll 
a,nd  five  cents  per  ton  for  transportation  of  merchandise,  and  not  more  than  three 
cents  per  mile  for  each  passenger,  all  persons  paying  the  prescribed  tolls  being 
permitted  to  transport  persons  and  property  on  the  line  *'  with  suitable  and  j)roper 
carriages  "  and  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  the  company.  It  was  further  required 
t,hat  as  soon  as  the  receipts,  after  deducting  expenses  and  liabilities,  should  exceed 
four  per  cent,  the  directors  should  make  a  dividend  so  that  no  contingent  or 
i^coumulating  fund  exceeding  one  percent  should  remain  undivided  for  more  than 
six  months. 

On  March  14,  183G,  the  Columbus  &  Marysville  Railroad  Company  was  incor- 
porated with  John  McElvain,  of  P^-anklin  County,  and  others  of  Union  County,  as 
incorporators,  the  capital  stock  being  8350,000.  The  road  was  to  run  from  Col- 
umbus to  **  Marysville  and  thence  to  the  Ma<i  River  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  at 
or  near  the  Big  Spring  in  Logan  County.  The  rates  of  transportation  proscribed 
for  this  road  were  the  same  as  for  the  Columbus,  London  <fe  Springfield,  but  the 
company  was  authorized  to  have  five  per  cent,  surplus. 

The  Cleveland,  Columbus  k  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated 
March  14,  1836.     Its  history  is  reserved  for  another  place. 

The  Urbana  &  Columbus  Railroad  (/Onjpany  was  incor])orated  March  14,  1836, 
by  citizens  of  l-rbana  with  a  stock  of  $300,000.  The  roa<i  was  to  commence  "at 
any  eligible  point  in  or  near  the  town  of  Urbana'  and  extend  thence  "by 
the  nearest  and  most  eligible  route  to  some  point  in  or  near  the  city  of  Columbus." 
The  company  was  authorized  **  to  locate  and  construct  a  navigable  canal  or  basin 
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from  tho  termination  or  depot  of  said  railway  in  or  near  the  town  of  Urbana  to 
any  proper  point  on  Mad  Iliver"  and  to  connect  the  same  with  any  navig- 
able feeder  that  miglit  be  constructed  by  the  State  from  Mad  River  to  the  Miami 
Canal.  The  rates  of  transportion  were  restricted  to  a  maximum  of  four  cents  i>er 
mile  for  passengers  and  three  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  freight.  The  charter 
was  amended  March  11,  1849,  so  that  tho  road  might  terminate  *'at  any  suitable 
point  on  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  Ilailroad  instead  of  Columbus;  or  at  any  suitable 
point  on  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  Railroad;  or  unite  with  both  of 
said  roads,  with  proper  branch  roads,  as  the  directors  of  the  Urbana  &  Columbus 
road  might  determine." 

The  excitment  about  railways  reached  a  climax  about  1886,  in  which  year 
fortynino  charters  were  granted  and  by  which  time  nearly  all  the  lines  since  built 
had  been  suggested  or  chartered.  The  Columbus  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad  Company 
was  incorporated  March  2,  1846,  by  William  Neil  and  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior,  of 
Franklin,  and  sundry  others  of  Knox,  Licking,  Holmes,  Coshocton,  Wayne,  Tus- 
carawas, Carroll,  Harrison,  Jefferson  and  Columbiana  counties,  with  a  capital 
of  two  million  dollars.  This  road  was  to  extend  from  Columbus  to  a  point  on  the 
Ohio  River  above  thecity  of  Steubenville.  The  charter  provided  that  the  company 
might  receive  such  rates  of  toll  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  as 
it  pleased,  provided  that  the  same  should  first  be  "posted  up  in  a  public  place 
at  each  depot."  It  was  stipulated  that  the  State  might,  at  the  expiration  of  each 
period  of  ten  years,  regulate  charges  on  the  line  and  might  reduce  the  rates 
charged  for  freight  should  the  line  come  into  competition  with  the  canals.  By  an 
amendment  of  February  24, 1848,  the  company  was  authorized  : 

To  connect  said  road  with  any  other  railroad  starting  from  Columbus  and  tending  in  the 
direclion  of  Pittsburgh  or  commencing  at  the  Ohio  River  within  the  State  of  Ohio  north  of 
the  town  of  Steubenville  and  tending  westward  ;  provided  that  said  company  shall  not  be  at 
liberty  to  locate  and  construct  their  road  west  of  Mount  Vernon  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  line 
of  road  of  any  other  railroad  company  heretofore  incorporated  which  shall  have  organized 
and  actually  in  good  faith  commenced  the  construction  of  their  road  before  the  company 
incorporated  by  this  act  shall  have  actually  couimenced  the  construction  of  that  part  of  their 
road,  nearer  than  twenty  miles  to  the  lines  of  said  roads  unless  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
therewith. 

On  March  12,  1845,  the  Franklin  and  Ohio  River  Railroad  Company  was 
incorporated  by  William  S.  Sullivan t,  Lincoln  Goodale,  Samuel  Medary,  Samuel 
Parsons,  Loandor  Ransom  and  Orange  Johnson  of  Franklin  County,  as  the  Frank- 
lin <fe  Washington  Railroad  Company,  with  a  stock  of  one  million  dollars.  The 
road  was  to  extend  from  Colutnbus  to  *'  such  point  on  the  Ohio  River  as  shall  be 
opposite  the  actual  terminus  on  said  river  of  the  Haltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  ''  and 
the  company  was  authorized  to  tix  its  own  charges,  but  by  an  amendment  of 
March  2,  1S4(),  the  rates  charged  for  freight  and  passongors  might  be  changed  by 
the  State  if  dcenu'd  too  high,  or  if  they  should  eoin])ete  with  the  canals. 

The  Columbus  i^  Spririgtield  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  March  2, 
184G,  by  Michael  L.  Sullivant  and  Wray  Thomas,  of  Franklin  County,  and  others 
of  Madison  and  Clark  counties,  with  a  capital  of  3800,000.     This  act  was  repealed 
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February  16,  1849,  but  had  previously  been  amended  February  24,  1848,  so  as  to 
permit  the  iocAtion  of  the  line  from  Dayton  to  Sj)rin<i:field  and  thence  to  a  j)()int 
on  the  Columbus  &  Xenia   Railroad  at  or  west  of  the  town  of  London,  ])rovided, 

That  if  the  Mad  River  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  shall,  within  one  year  from  the 
X>a88age  of  this  act,  commence  the  construction  of  that  part  of  the  road  authorized  by  the 
charter  of  said  company  which  lies  between  Dayton  &  Springfield,  and  shall  complete  ten 
miles  of  the  same  within  two  years,  then  the  comi)any  hereby  incorporated  shall  not  con- 
struct a  road  between  said  points  ;  and  provided  furtlier,  that  said  Dayton,  SprinKfieM  iV:.  Co- 
lumbus Railroad  shall  not,  at  any  point  between  Sprinj^Hehl  and  Columbus,  diverge  from  a 
straight  line  southward  more  than  one  mile,  if  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  Railroad  Company 
shall  consent  that  sai<I  Dayton,  Springfield  &  Columbus  Railroad  may  be  connected  witli  said 
Columbus  &  Xenia  Railroad  at  [x)n<lon  or  some  other  convenient  and  suitable  point. 

The  stock  was  incroasod  to  $1,200,000. 

On  February  8,  1847,  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated 
by  Robert  Neil,  Samuel  Modary,  Joel  Buttles,  Joseph  Ridgway  and  Bela  Latham 
of  Franklin  County,  with  others  of  Licking  and  Muskingum  eounlies,  and  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $1,000,000  and  the  privilege  of  increasing  the  same  to  $2,500,000. 

The  Springfield  &  Columbus  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  February 
16,  1849,  by  Michael  L.  Sullivant,  Aaron  F.  Perry,  William  Dennison,  and  I).  W. 
Doshler  of  Franklin  County,  and  others  of  Clark  and  Madison  counties,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $t)00,000,  the  road  to  extend  from  Springfield  to  Columbus  or  to 
some  point  on  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  Railroad  between  Columbus  and  Xenia,  the 
intersection,  if  made,  to  be  at  the  town  of  London. 

The  Columbus,  Piqua  and  Indiana  Railroad  Company  was  incorj)onited  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1849,  by  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior,  William  S.  Sullivant  and  William  Den- 
nison of  Franklin  County  and  others  of  Champaign,  Miami  and  Drake  counties, 
with  a  ca])ital  stock  of  $2,000,000. 

The  Little  Miami  Railroad  Company,  of  which  the  history  is  reserved  for 
another  place,  was  incorporated  March  11,  1886.  On  March  14  of  the  same  year 
the  Muskingum  &  Columbus  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  by  Joseph 
Ridgway,  Junior,  Alfred  Kelley  and  P.  B.  Wilcox  of  Franklin  County,  and  sun- 
dry others  of  Licking  and  Muskingum  counties,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $400,000. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  road  should  extend  **  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Mus- 
kingum River  near  the  town  of  Zanesville  "  through  the  Licking  Valley  to  Colum. 
bus;  that  it  should  be  commenced  within  three  and  completed  within  ten  years ; 
that  its  dividend  should  not  exceed  t^ix  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  that  after 
thirtyfive  years  the  property  might  be  purchased  by  the  State. 

An  act  passed  May  1,  1852,  provides  that  if  any  railroad  "extends  or  shall 
hereafter  be  extended  to  any  place  in  the  vicinity  of  or  to  a  point  of  intersection 
with  any  of  the  navigable  canals  or  other  works  or  improvements  belonging  to  the 
State,"  it  must  "  fix  and  establish  a  tariff  of  rates  ...  to  or  from  such  place  to  a 
point  of  intersection,  .  .  .  not  higher  for  transporting  similar  mereliandise,  ])rod- 
uce  or  property  over  a  shorter  distance  of  its  road  than  is  charged  ur  received 
according  to  such  fixed  tariff;"  and  the  company  must  keep  such  tariff  posted  '*  at 
the  several  business  stations  on   its  road,"  any  change  of  rates  to  be  posted  at 
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least  two  (lays  before  it  shall  take  effect.  It  was  farther  provided  that  if  a  rail- 
road company  should  adopt  and  adhere  to  a  rate  for  freight  as  before  stated,  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  might  authorize  it  to  cross  "  any  navigable  canal  or  feeder, 
slackwatcr  improvement,  navigable  river,  stream,  lake  or  reservoir  with  which 
any  of  the  canals  of  this  State  are  connected ;"  but  on  the  twentycighth  of  the 
next  preceding  month  the  Board  of  Public  Works  had  adopted  the  following 
order : 

That  all  bridges  erected  by  railroad  companies  over  any  of  the  public  canals  of  the  State 
be  removed  by  the  first  day  of  June  next,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  give  immedi- 
ate notice  to  the  several  railroad  companies  of  the  passage  of  this  order;  and  that,  in  default 
of  Bucli  companies  removing  such  bridges  by  the  time  aforesaid,  each  acting  commissioner 
cause  the  same  to  be  removed  from  the  public  works  under  his  charge. 

An  act  passed  April  17,  1854,  made  stockholders  liable  "  to  an  amount  equal 
to  their  stocks  subscribed  in  addition  to  their  stocks;  '*  and  by  another  act  of  May 
1,  1854,  it  was  required  that  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  a  railroad  company 
should  be  residents  of  the  State.  Subsequent  legislation  requires  that  in  case  of 
consolidation,  the  place  of  residence  and  number  of  shares  of  stock  held  by  each 
director  or  other  officer  shall  be  stated.  An  act  of  1848  prescribed  a  passenger 
rate  of  3^  cents  and  a  freight  rate  of  five  cents  per  ton,  per  mile.  An  act  of  1852 
reduced  the  passenger  faro  to  throe  cents  but  left  the  freight  rate  unaltered.  On 
March  10,  1871,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  requiring  that  the  space  betweeen 
passenger  cars  should  be  bridged.  For  this  statute  there  was  certainly  no 
demand,  since,  among  55,000,000  passengers  carried  in  dye  consecutive  years  by 
the  railways  of  the  State,  only  three  had  suffered  for  want  of  such  bridges,  and 
of  these  two  wore  intoxicated  men  and  the  third  a  child  which  had  been  permit- 
ted to  wander  to  the  platform.  The  constitution  of  Ohio,  adopted  in  1852,  pro- 
vides that  incorporations,  instead  of  being  granted  by  special  statutes,  as  had  pre- 
viously been  done,  shall  be  provided  for  by  general  law ;  consequently  they  have 
since  been  obtained  in  pursuance  of  such  a  law  by  filing  proper  certificates  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  A  list  of  the  railways  touching  Columbus  which  have  thus 
been  incorporated  is  hereto  appended.  The  number  of  such  lines  is  eightyseven, 
their  aggregate  capital  8112,160,000. 

Little  Miami  Ruihray. — This  company  was  chartered  March  11,  1836,  with  a 
capital  of  8750,000.  The  charter  having  become  void  for  uonuser  it  was  revived 
Februar}'  15,  1844,  and  on  February  5,  1847,  its  stock  was  increased  to  $2,000,000 
and  the  directors  were  authorized  to  borrow  not  exceeding  $400,000  at  not  over 
seven  per  cent,  interest.  By  act  of  February  24,  1848,  the  stock  was  increased  to 
83,000,000  and  the  company  was  authorized  to  subscribe  stock  sufficient  to  build 
branch  roads  over  any  ground  on  which  the  construction  of  a  branch  had  been 
permitted  The  first  survey  of  the  line  was  made  in  1836  by  O.  M.  Mitchell,  and 
the  first  meeting  for  the  election  of  directors  was  held  August  23,  1837,  at  the  Don- 
nison  House  in  Cincinnati.  At  this  meeting  Bennet  Lewis,  James  Galloway, 
Junior,  John  Hivling,  George  W.  Netf,  Charles  Anthony,  Jlebert  Buchanan,  D.  A. 
Powell,  P.  A.  Sprigman,  Matthias  Kugler,  Clark  Williams,  Jeremiah  Morrow  and 
John  Sexton  were  elected  directors  and  George  W.  Neff  w^as  chosen  president,  R. 
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Bachanan  secretary  and   Charles  Anthony  treasurer.     In  1837  the  work  of  con- 
struction was  be^un  ;  the  line  was  opened  to  Milford  December  2,  1841,  to  Xenia 
in  August,  1845,   and  to  Springfield  in  August,  184G.     In  common  with  all  rail- 
way lines  built  at  that  time,  this  roa<l  was  first  laid  with  flat  or  *'  strap  '  rails 
which  were  replaced  with  T  rails  about  the  year  1848.     On  December  27,  1845, 
notice  was  given   that  from  that   date  ])assGngor  trains    would  leave  Cincinnati 
<luiiy  at  eleven  a.  m.    and  Xenia  8:30  a.  m.,  Sundaj's  excepted,   connecting  with 
^eil,  Moore  &  Co.'s  stages  for  Columbus,  Zanesville,  Wheeling,  Cleveland  and  San- 
dusky City.     On   April  18,    184G,  a  summer  arrangement  of    two    trains    daily, 
except  Sundays,  when  only  one  train  would  be  run,   was  announced.     On  August 
11,  1846,  it  was  stated  that  what  was  intended  to  be  the  first  through  trip  was 
interferred  with  by  the  Springfield  train,  going  down,   and   the  Xenia  train,  com- 
ing up,   meeting  one  another  on  the  same  track  and  derailing  both.     On  August 
18,  1846,  a  banquet   was  given  at   Springfield,  at   which   a  large  numberof  pro- 
minent citizens  from  various  points  on  the  line  took  part  by  invitation  of  the 
directors. 

The  canals  still  retained  the  consideration  and  confidence  of  the  public  and 
their  intersets  were  not  permitted  to  be  sacrificed  in  behalf  of  railways;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  believed  and  stated  that,  in  an  important  degree,  the  Little 
Miami  Railway  would  **aid  the  business  and  replenish  the  revenues  of  the  princi- 
pal canals  of  the  State  instead  of  drawing  business  and  profits  from  them."^  In 
compliance  with  public  sentiment  tiie  company  was  required  to  report  to  the 
Auditor  of  State  the  amount  of  its  dividends,  and  when  they  exceeded  six  per 
cent,  on  the  stock  the  Auditor  was  required  to  draw  on  the  company  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  tax  the  company  would  be  liable  to  pay  under  the 
act  of  March  2,  1846.  On  March  30,  1864,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the 
Little  Miami  and  the  Columbus  and  Xenia  companies  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
Columbus  &  Indianapolis,  the  Richmond  &  Covington  and  the  Indiana  Central  of 
the  second  part;  the  Dayton,  Xenia  &  Belpre  of  the  third  part,  and  the  Dayton 
&  Western  of  the  fourth  part,  for  an  equitable  arrangement  for  operating  and 
distributing  traffic  and  proceeds.  On  June  6,  1854,  the  last  rail  was  laid  on  the 
Ohio  &  Mississippi,  and  on  August  29,  the  same  year,  the  Indianapolis  &  Belle- 
fontaine  and  the  Greenville  <&  Miami  railways  were  opened,  making  a  line  from 
Dayton  to  Indianapolis.  On  January  1,  1865,  the  Little  Miami  Company  leased 
the  Dayton  &  Western  ;  on  November  30  it  leased  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  ;  and 
on  January  3,  1865,  the  Dayton,  Xenia  &  Belpre,  sold  under  forclosure,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Little  Miami  and  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  com])anies  for  $250,000. 
On  January  1,  1868,  the  Little  Miami,  the  Columbus  c't  Xenia  and  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus  &  Cincinnati  made  a  contract  with  Charles  W.  Doubleday  which  gave 
the  latter  an  exclusive  right  to  run  slecpingcars  on  their  roads  between  Cincin- 
nati &  Cleveland.  On  April  7,  1868,  the  Little  Miami  and  the  Columbus  &  Xenia 
companies  made  a  contract  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  giving 
it  the  exclusive  right  to  operate  a  line  on  their  premises. 
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On  Dccoinbor  1,  1SG9,  the  entire  property  of  the  Little  Miami  and  the  Colam- 
hus  c\:  Xcnia  and  leased  linos  were  leaned  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis 
llailwji}-  Conipnny  at  eight  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock,  the  interest  on  the 
fundod  debt,  five  thousand  dollars  ])or  year  for  the  expense  of  the  organisation 
and  the  assumption  of  all  lease  obligations  of  the  Little  Miami  organization, 
which  was  to  receive  and  pay  over  all  duos  to  its  leased  lines,  thus  giving  the 
Tiiltle  Miami  company  and  all  leased  lines  eight  per  cent,  net  on  their  capital 
stofU.  At  the  election  in  1H47,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  Jacob  Strader,  John  Kilgoro, 
Grirtin  Taylor,  R.  K.  Springer,  A.  llivling,  Samuel  Barnett,  James  Hicks,  Lewis 
Bn)ad\vcll,  John  Kugler  and  Nathaniel  Wright  were  chosen  directors,  Jeremiah 
Morrow,  i)resident;  Jacob  Strader,  secretary;  John  Kilgore,  treasurer,  and  Wil- 
IL  riemeiit,  sujK^'intendent.  A  wtock  dividend  was  paid  as  early  as  January, 
184."),  before  the  roati  was  complete,  and  from  three  to  eight  and  one  half  |)er  cent, 
scniiiinnuaily  thereafter  has  been  paid  in  every  year  since  December,  1852,  except 
in  December,  18()7,  when  four  and  onenineteenth  per  cent,  was  paid  in  stock. 
On  I'Y'bruary  23,  1870,  the  Little  Miami  leased  its  own  and  all  loused  lines,  includ- 
ing the  Columbus  &  Xcnia,  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis. 

(UAnmhns  ii"  Xtn'tit  Riiibctiy. — This  comimny  was  incorporated  March  12,  1844, 
by  Joseph  iiidgway,  Samuel  Medary  and  William  Dennison,  of  Franklin  County, 
with  others  from  Madison  and  (ireene  counties.  The  cu])iUil  stock  was  $500,000, 
which  was  increased  on  February  14,  1848,  to  SI, 500,000,  and  on  January  7,  1864 
to  $1,800,000.  On  December  31,  1889,  the  stock  was  reported  at  $1,786,200.  The 
company  was  authorized  to  construct  a  railway  from  "any  eligible  point  in  or 
near  the  town  ot  Columbus,  in  Franklin  County,  thence  by  the  most  practicable 
route  to  the  town  of  Xenia,  in  Greene  County,  or  the  suburbs  thereof."  It  was 
also  authorized  to  "  construct  branch  roads  to  other  towns  or  places  in  the  several 
counties  through  which  said  road  may  pass,'  and  the  management  was  given 
authority  to  contract  with  any  person  or  corjwration  for  the  use  of  roads,  streets 
and  bridges.  This  latter  provision,  or  something  similar,  is  found  in  man^^  of  the 
earlier  railway  charters  in  Ohio,  the  idea  seeming  to  have  been  that  a  common 
road  bridge  could  be  used  as  a  railway  bridge.  The  charter  further  provided  that 
the  company  might  demand  and  receive  tolls  for  passengers  and  freight  not  exceed- 
ing the  tolls  charged  on  the  canals  for  the  same  kinds  of  goods  or  for  passengers 
going  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  other  company 
or  individual  *'  to  transport  any  person,  merchandize,  ])roduce  or  property  of  any 
deseription  whatsoever  along  said  road  or  any  part  thereof,  without  the  license  or 
[)erinissioii  of  the  president  and  directors  of  said  company."  This  latter  provision 
is  found  in  many  of  ihe  railway  charters  of  that  period,  its  object  being  indicated 
by  the  charter  of  the  Scioio  A:  Miami  Railroad  Company  enacted  March  18,  1839, 
and  ]>rovitling  that  the  company  might  construct  a  railway  "  from  or  near  the  town 
ot  Lockbouriie,  in  Franklin  County,  by  the  way  of  the  town  of  Xenia,  in  Greene 
Couniy,  to  the  town  of  Dayton,  in  Montgomery  County;"  that  is,  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  Miann  Canal.  Section  nine  of  thin  act  [)rovide(l  that  the  corporation  might 
demand  from  all  ]>erHons  using  its  road  a  freight  charge  of  eight  cents  per  ton  per 
mile,  and  a  rateable  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity;  and  "  for  every 
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pleasure  carriage  or  carriages  used  for  the  eonveyanoc  of  passengers  four  cents  per 
mile  in  aiMition  to  the  toll  of  freight  upon  the  road;"  all  persons  paying  such  toll 
being  permitted,  with  suitable  and  proper  carriages,  to  '*  use  and  travel  upon  said 
railroad,  subject  to  such  regulations  and  rules  as  the  corporation  are  authorized 
to  make."  One  of  the  objections  brought  against  railways  being  that  they  could 
not  bo  used  like  a  common  highway  by  any  or  all  j)ersons  alike,  such  provisions 
as  these  were  inserted  in  the  charters  to  meet  that  objection  by  permitting  the 
use  of  the  road  by  any  person  who  would  furnish  '*  proper  and  suitable  carriages." 

The  charter  of  the  Columbus  <fe  Xenia  company  further  provided  that  the 
State  should  have  the  right  at  an}'  time  after  twenty  years  (extended  to  thirty - 
five  j'ears  March  8,  1845,)  to  purchase  and  hold  said  railroad  for  the  use  of  the 
State  at  a  price  not  excee<ling  the  original  cost  and  necessary  expenditure  for  fix- 
tares  up  to  the  time  of  purchase,  "and  fifteen  per  cent,  thereon."  If  the  divi- 
dends should  at  any  time  exceed  six  per  cent.,  the  legislature  might  levy  a  tax 
thoreon  equivalent  to  that  received  from  other  railway  companies.  This  latter 
clause  was  repealed  February  23,  1846,  by  an  act  amending  the  charter  and  pro- 
viding that  the  State  should  have  ])ower  to  reduce  the  charges  for  transportation 
of  persons  and  property  should  such  charges,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
f  ublic  Works,  be  deemed  unreasonably  high.  The  Board  was  authorized  to 
exercise  this  power  of  reducing  charges  once  in  every  ten  years,  but  this  amend- 
ment was  not  accepted  by  the  company  and  has  not  been  considered  by  it  to  be 
binding. 

The  Little  Miami  railway  having  been  completed  between  Cincinnati  and 
^enia,  the  firet  daylight  trip  over  made  between  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  took 
3)lace  August  19,  1845.  One  of  the  newspapers  stated  as  follows:  "Two  new 
£stage]  coaches  have  been  put  on  the  line  between  Columbus  and  Xenia.  They 
iire  named  George  M.  Dallas  and  Cave  Johnson,  and  are  very  superb  vehicles. 
All  we  want  now  is  a  railroad  between  here  and  Xenia  and  another  to  Cleveland 
to  render  traveling  a  pleasant  past  time.  The  first  road  will  he  built  at  no  dis- 
tant day  ;  what  shall  we  say  about  the  other?"  Response  to  this  inquiry  was  soon 
made.  A  subscription  of  8200,000  having  been  made  to  the  stock  of  the  Colum- 
bus &  Xenia  Railway  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held  on  April  12,  1845, 
and  William  Neil,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Senior,  Josepli  Ridgway,  Junior,  William  S. 
Sollivant,  D.  W.  Deshler,  Samuel  Medary,  Charles  II.  Wing,  A.  F.  Perry,  Joshua 
Martin,  R.  E.  Neil,  Orange  Johnson  and  William  Dennison,  were  chosen  direc- 
tors. On  the  same  day  William  Neil  was  elected  president,  Joseph  Ridgway, 
Junior,  secretary,  and  D.  W.  Deshler  treasurer.  On  May  29,  1845,  the  commissoners 
ftnd  surveyors  left  Columbus  to  locate  the  line  and  on  June  11,  it  was  announced 
that  the  preliminary  survey  had  been  completed.  The  ('incinnati  Aflfis  newspa- 
per of  July  25,  1845,  said  :  **  We  understand  that  an  effort  is  making  to  fill  up  the 
Btx>ck  of  the  road  from  Columbus  to  Xenia  and  that  an  influential  member  of  the 
company  (Mr.  William  Neil)  is  now  in  the  city  for  this  purpose.  The  greater 
part  of  the  stock  has  been  subscribed  at  Columbusand  on  the  line  of  the  road,  but 
they  need  $50,000  more  which  they  wish  to  raise  here.  As  soon  as  this  sum  is 
subscribed   the  road  will  be  put  under  contract  and  the  work  commenced  with  a 
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view  lo  its  completion  in  the  fall  of  next  year;  say  at  the  farthest,  by  December, 
lS4t>.  They  have  ah'eady  decided  to  put  down  the  heavy  rails  and  to  make  the 
road  suhstantiai  in  the  first  instance."  Sylvester  Medber}*,  appointed  engineer, 
com])leted  the  second  survey  of  the  line  froni  Columbus  to  Xenia,  September  2i, 
1845,  and  reported  it  as  fiftytwo  miles  long,  with  only  f«)ur  deviations  from  a 
straight  course.  On  November  22,  1845,  a  settlement  with  the  engineer  and  his 
en)))l(>y(*H  was  ordered  and  their  salaries  were  suspended  until  further  notice. 

An  act  of  March  2, 184G,  amending  the  charter  of  the  Franklin  &  Washington 
Railroad  Company,  subjected  the  Columhus  &  Xenia  Com])any  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  to  taxation  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  & 
Cincinnati  company',  and  reserved  to  the  General  Assembly  power  to  levy  such 
taxes  on  the  ca])ital  stock  and  dividends  as  it  might  deem  proper.  By  another 
act  of  February  <»,  1S47,  the  directors  of  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  were  authorised 
to  connect  their  rond  with  the  Little  Miami  at  a  point  to  be  selected  at  their  dis- 
cretion. Further  legislation  of  February  4,  1848,  empowered  the  directors  to 
construct  a  branch  from  the  terminus  at  Columbus  to  Delaware,  and  on  March  21, 
1S5(),  the  com])an3'  was  authorized  to  extend  its  road  to  J)a3'ton.  To  insure 
[»romj)t  action  the  charter  provided  that  if  contracts  were  not  made  tor  the  con- 
struction of  one-fourth  of  the  road  within  one  year  from  its  /late,  it  would  be 
voi<l.  By  different  acts  passed  in  February,  184(J,  sub8cripti<>ns  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  were  authorized  as  follows:  By  the  town  of  Xenia  not 
over  $50,000  ;  by  the  City  Council  of  Columbus  and  the  Commissioners  of  Franklin 
County,  850,000  each;  and  by  the  town  of  Xenia  $(>,000 ;  and  by  the  (commis- 
sioners of  Greene  County  $50,000.  The  company  was  authorized  by  the  same 
legislation  to  borrow  $300,000  at  not  more  than  seven  per  cent,  interest,  and  the 
directors  were  given  discretion  to  connect  their  road  with  that  of  the  Little  Miami 
company  at  any  other  point  than  Xenia  if  they  should  so  elect.  On  February  8, 
1847.  the  Commissioners  of  Madison  Countv  were  authorized  to  subscribe 
820,000  to  the  stock  of  the  Columbus  <&  Xenia,  and  the  same  amount  to  the 
Columbus  tV:  Springfield.  On  February  23,  1846,  the  charter  was  so  amended  as 
to  authorize  the  directors  to  reduce  the  amount  of  each  individual  stock  subscrip- 
tion to  such  a  sum  as  the  subscriber  might  desire,  provided  that  the  total  subscrip- 
tion should  not  be  reduced  below  $50,000.  This  seems  to  have  been  done  in  order 
to  enable  some  of  the  subscribers  to  transfer  a  part  of  their  subscriptions  to 
another  company.  On  February  14,  1848,  the  company  w^as  authorized  to  borrow 
funds  in  addition  to  those  realized  by  payments  on  stock  sufficient  to  complete 
the  road  and  furnish  it  with  necessary  cars  and  machinery. 

The  O/if'o  Stiifc  Jour/hil  of  August  13,  1S45,  contained  these  editorial  admoni- 
tions having  reference  to  the  Columbus  k  Xenia  Railway  : 

This  is  an  enterprise  which  deserves  the  attention  of  Central  Ohio,  and  more  particn- 
Ijirly  of  Coluni))nR  and  Franklin  County.  We  understand  that  nearly  all  the  stock  is  sub- 
srrilM'd  and  \\i*  hope  some  of  our  ritizt-ns  who  have  the  means  will  jjive  their  aid  to  it  imme* 
diatcly.  W'v  also  iindtTstan<i  tliat  William  Neil,  the  president  of  the  company,  has  returned 
frnm  Cincinnati  and  that  the  citizens  of  that  city,  ever  liberal  in  public  enterprises,  are 
awake  to  this  also.  .  .  .  The  innnense  trade  to  the  North  and  Kast  from  tlie  iSouth  and  West 
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must  be  entirely  lost  to  Columbus  and  the  central  portion  of  the  .State  unless  the  road  is 

commenced  and  brought  to  a  speedy  completion.    The  Mad  River  Railroad,  which  is  now 

building,  from  Cincinnati  to  the  Lake,  is  destined  to  monopolize  this  entire  trade  unless  the 

Columbus  &  Xenia  railroad  is  completed.     As  the  speed   and  comfort   of  passengers  are 

always  consulted  they  will  undoubtedly  universally  choose  the  trip  through  tlie  northwest 

part  of  the  State  by  railroad  to  the  lake  in  preference  to  a  long  and  laborious  ride  from  Cin- 

oinnati  to  Clevelan<i  through  Columbus  by  stage.     But  should  the  road  be  completed  and 

the  speed  and  accommodations  of  this  central  route  be  made  equal  to  the  Mad  River  and 

liake  Erie  Railroad  it  must  be  the  most  preferable  route  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Lake,  as 

it  runs  throngh  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  portion  of  Ohio  and  the  seat  of  government 

of  the  State,  and  makes  a  short  lake  trip  to  Buffalo. 

Passenger  trains  were  started  August  19,  1845,  between  ColumbuH,  Cincin- 
nati and  Xenia,  leaving  (Cincinnati  at  seven  o'clock  a.  m.  and  arriving  at  Xenia  at 
noon,  where,  as  announced  in  the  newspapers,  passengers  could  take  the  coaches 
to  Columbus  and  arrive  there  at  eight  p.  m.,  accomplishing  the  whole  journey 
in  thirteen  hours,  including  all  stoppages.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  stages 
of  the  accommodation  line  would  leave  Columhus  at  six  a.  m.,  and  at  one  p.  m, 
arrive  at  Xenia,  where  the  passengers  would  dine,  take  the  cars  at  two  p.  m.  and 
arrive  at  Cincinnati  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evcninix.  On  December  1,  184(),  stock 
to  the  amount  of  $187,800  was  purchased  of  the  individual  directors  by  the  Board, 
with  the  agreement  that  no  liabilities  should  bo  created  until  $100,000  of  that 
amount  should  be  sold. 

On  March  8,  1847,  L.  Goodale,  Joseph  Kidgway,  A  II.  Pinney,  R.  E.  Neil, 
William  Dennison  and  Samuel  Medary  were  elected  directors,  and  on  March  20, 
same  year,  it  was  stated  that  the  Little  Miami  company  was  willing  to  guarantee 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their 
stock  as  soon  as  the  road  should  be  completed,  and  would  agree  to  pay  that  rate 
annually  and  perpetually  if  desired,  for  the  use  of  the  road  from  Columbus  to  its 
point  t)f  intersection  with  the  Little  Miami. 

"Shrieks  of  locality"  were  loud  and  earnest.  On  March  10,  1848,  a  stock- 
holder published  a  card  in  which  he  said  that  most  if  not  all  of  those  who  had  sub- 
scrihod  for  stock  in  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  road  did  so  with  the  understanding 
that  the  passenger  station  would  be  located  near  the  cossing  of  High  Street.  On 
March  23a  large  public  meeting,  of  which  W.  T.  Martin  w^as  chairman  au<l  Ijorenzo 
-English  secretary,  was  hold,  and  S.  K.  Wright,  A.  P.  Stone,  J.  Hare,  M.  Jewctt, 
A.  Sites,  J.  Funston,  and  R.  Glover  were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
president  and  directors  of  the  road  and  require  location  of  the  station  equidistant 
between  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the  city;  and  further,  to  demand  that 
this  city  and  county  should  be  represented  in  the  reorganization  in  proportion  to 
tho  amount  of  stock  subscribed.  When  the  directors  of  the  two  companies  —  Col- 
umbus k  Xenia  and  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  —  came  to  the  selection  ot 
a  site  for  the  station,  their  choice  lay  between  the  northeast  corner  of  High  and 
•  Spring  streets  and  tho  present  location,  but  the  latter  was  agreed  upon  by  a  hare 
majority'  of  the  two  boards.  Another  controversy  was  raised  about  the  same  time 
by  the  claim  of  Springfield  that  the  road  should  connect  with  the  Little  Miami  at 
that  place  instead  of  at  Xenia. 
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On  April  14,  1H47,  a  vote  taken  in  the  city  of  ColumboB  resalted  828  ayes  to 
214  noes,  in  favor  of  a  subscTiption  of  $50,000  by  the  city  to  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany, and  on  May  d  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
stock  subscriptions  by  the  city  and  county  they  should  each  have  representation 
in  the  board  of  dircotorH.  On  June  28  the  directors  agree<l  to  lay  a  horse  railway 
track  from  some  convenient  point  on  tlie  main  line  norih  of  Broad  Street  to  and 
across  the  canal  near  its  bridge  on  Friend  Street  so  as  to  accommodate  the  ware- 
housing interest  in  that  vicinity.  This  track  was  not  laid  south  of  firoad  Street. 
On  the  same  day  it  was  resolved  that  the  main  line  should  cross  the  Scioto  River 
at  some  eligible  point  between  the  National  Road  Bridge  and  the  Penitentiary. 
The  salary  of  the  president  of  the  road  was  fixed  at  $1,500.  On  July  15,  1847,  the 
ColumhuH  Cit}'  Council  adopted  the  following: 

Repolvrd,  that  the  ri^ht  of  way  bo  granted  to  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  Railroad  Company 
to  run  their  railroad  track  or  tracks  through  the  city  and  along  any  8tret*t  or  alley,  or  part  of 
a  street  or  «lley  in  the  city  north  of  Broad  Street  (excepting  along  High  Street);  and  that  they 
have  the  right  to  run  locomotive  engines  upon  the  main  line  of  their  road  running  through 
the  city  and  connecting  with  the  depots  and  enginehouses  at  a  rate  of  speed  not  exceeding 
four  miles  per  hour. 

A  ])roviHO  was  cou})led  with  this  that  the  company  should  be  liable  for  all 
damages  that  might  accrue  from  such  location. 

On  October  18,  1847,  Alfred  Kelley,  president  of  the  company,  solicited  bids 
for  grading  and  bridging  the  roadway  from  the  vvest  bank  of  the  Scioto  River 
to  and  including  Big  and  Little  Darby  creeks,  and  on  July  24,  1848,  he  advertised 
for  proposals  for  grubbing,  grading,  bridging  and  ballasting  the  road  from  South 
Charleston  to  the  Greene  County  boundary.  On  October  25,  1847,  semi-annuai 
interest  was  pledged  on  all  cash  payments  of  stock  until  the  road  should  be  com- 
pleted and  commence  paying  dividends.  Proposals  from  the  Little  Miami  Com- 
pany to  construct  as  a  branch  of  their  line  so  much  of  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  road 
as  lay  from  Xenia  eastward  within  Greene  County  were  accepted  November  3, 
1847.  On  November  9  of  that  year  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  sell  any 
amount  of  city  or  county  bonds  not  exceeding  $10,000  for  the  best  price  that  could 
be  obtained  not  less  than  eighty  cents  on  the  dollar.  On  the  same  day  the  salary 
of  the  treasurer  was  fixed  at  three  hundred,  and  that  of  the  secretary  at  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  year. 

On  March  6,  1848,  the  road  w^as  under  contract  from  Columbus  to  West  Jef- 
ferson and  on  December  4  of  that  year  the  Columbus  station  was  located  by  a  vote 
of  seven  to  three.  On  March  29,  1849,  the  New  York  Tribune  stated  that  the 
negotiation  of  the  bonds  of  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  Railroad  Company  to  the  whole 
amount  of  $300,000  had  just  been  completed  by  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  and  on 
August  7  two  hundred  tons  of  iron  for  the  road  had  reached  Sandusky.  Part  of 
the  iron  arrived  at  Columbus  October  15,  and  on  November  5  tracklaying  was 
commenced  at  Columbus  and  ])roseeuted  at  the  rate  of  threequarters  of  a  mile  per 
day.  Tt  was  stated  that  the  rails  were  delivered  at  Montreal  from  England  at  a 
cost  of  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  :  which,  with  the  trans|)ortation  to  Colum- 
bus, brou^^ht  their  cost  ui)  to  three  cents  per  jjound.     The  expense  for  transporta- 
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tion  from  Montreal  to  Columbus  was  therefore  equivalent  lo  the  original  cost  of 
the  iron  and  it«  freight  from  England  to  Montreal.     An  engine  was  shipped  from 
Cincinnati  hy  river  and   canal  and  was  used  in  tracklaying.     The  rails  had  ail 
reached  Columbus  by  January  17,  1850,  and  on   February  25  of  that  year  the 
newspapers  announced  that  trains  would  run  in  connection  with  the  Little  Miami 
Kailway  as  follows:     Leave  Colun)bus  one  v.  M.  and  two  P.  m.;  arrive  at  Cincin- 
nati at  nine  p.  m.  and  ten  a.  m  ;  leave  Cincinnati  at  six  A   M.  and  two-thirty  p.  m.; 
arrive  at  Columbus  at  two  p.  m.  and  ten  p.  m.     The  one  p.  m.  train   from  Columbus 
and  the  six  a.  m.  train  from  Cincinnati  were  discontinued  on  Sundays.     Tlie  com- 
pany declared  that  it  would  not  be  responsible  for  baggage  exceeding  fifty  dollars 
in  value,  unless  the  same  should  be  returned  to  the  conductor  or  agent  and  freight 
paid  on  it  at  the  rate  of  one  passage  for  ever}'  five  hundred  dollars  in  value  above 
fifty  dollars. 

Under  date  of  February  25,  1850,  we  have  the  following  account  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  road:* 

The  twentysecond  of  February,  1850,  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  Central 
Ohio,  for  on  that  day  the  railroad  from  Columbus  to  Xenia  (fifty four  miles)  was  open  for  use; 
n.n<l  thus,  for  the  first  time,  was  opened  to  the  people  of  this  region  a  system  of  transit  <le8- 
t.ine<l  immediately  to  supplant  and  almost  render  obsolete  all  other  modes  of  eonveyance. 
The  Twentysecond  .  .  .  was  a  clear,  hrij^ht  day,   such  a  day  as  does  honor  to  the  winter 
cilimate  of  this  meridian,  in  which  the  cheerful  beauty  of  spring  and  the  rigor  of  winter  were 
sidmirably  blended.  .  .  .    Such  was  the  day  .  .  .  when   I  accepted  the  polite  invitation  of 
XMc  engincr^r  to  accompany  the  President,  a  portion  of  the  boanl  of  directors  and  a  few  friends 
on  the  first  trip  over  the  track  from   Columbus  to  Xenia.     Among  the  pafisengers  down, 
besides   the  oflicers  and  agents   of   the  company,   were  Judge  Myers,  of   the  J^enate,..  Mr. 
Tairchild,  of  the  House,  Mr.  Drake,  late  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Collins,  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  &  Hillsborou^rh  llailroad  Company,  and  several  others.    The  trip  down  was  made 
on  an  open  platform,  and  was  made  in  three  hours  and  five  minutes.     This  was  not  remark- 
able for  speed,  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  is  the  first  an<l  an  experimental  trip  when 
more  than  ordinary  caution  is  required  in  testing  an  untried  work,  the  speed  (averaging 
eighteen  miles  an  hour)  was  amply  sufiiicient.     When  the  arrangements  for  regular  tripn  are 
completed  and  the  machinery  properly  adjusted,  twentyseven  nnles  per  hour  will  be  about 
the  average.  .  .  .    The  company,  leaving  Columbus  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.  reached  Xenia  at 
five.     In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  new  locomotive  (aj)propriately  named  the    Wnsfnwjtpn) 
built  by  Messrs.  A.  Harkness  &  Son,  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  Railroad  Com- 
pany, arrived  at  Xenia,  and  it  was  resolved  to  run  it  up  to  Springfield  (twenty  miles;  in  the 
forenoon  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  weight  and  trying  the  quality  of  its  performance. 
The  engine,  with  ordinary  equipments,  weighed  nineteen  and  a  half  tons,  and  the  i)erf«)rm- 
ance  of  its  machinery'  was  highly  satisfactory  to  those  concerned.    The  cost  of  the  locomo- 
tive, we  heard,  was  eight  thousand  dollars.     Returning  from  Springfield,  the  company  par- 
took of  a  substantial  repast  served  at  the  railroa<l  office,  and  being  joined  ]>y  a  number  of 
gentlemen  from  Xenia,  two  passenger  cars  were  attached  to  the  new  locomotive  and  the 
party  left  Xenia  about  half  past  three  o'clock,  reaching  Columbus  just  at  sunset. 

The    Ohio    State  Joimud  of  February   27,    1850,   thus  announced  the  "first 
train  : '* 

The  splendid  locomotive   Waslmtgton  with  the  first  regular  train  of  passenger  vixr^  from 
this  city  left  at  one  o'clock  today  in  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of  spectators.     We  put  the 
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fact  on  record  for  future  reference  when  the  historian  shall  search  the  archived  of  the  past  to 
discover  the  date  when  an  era  so  promisinj^  was  opened  by  an  event  so  interesting. 

On  March  2,  1850,  the  stato  offieerB  and  the  (icneral  Assembly  by  invitation 
of  the  company  made  a  trip  over  the  road  to  Cincinnati  and  return.  One  of  the 
newspa|)erH  remarked  in  expectancy  of  this  event  that  it  would  be  "a  novel  sight 
to  .see  the  government  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio  going  oflf  at  the  rate  of  twentyfive 
miles  an  hour."  The  road  ha<l  been  completed  in  a  little  less  than  two  years  under 
the  management  of  its  preHidont,  Alfred  Kelley,  and  its  chief  engineer  and  super- 
intendent, 8.  Medbery.  Its  track  was  laid  with  rails  weighing  sixtyone  pounds 
to  the  yard  on  hewed  oak  tics  well  bedded  in  gravel.  Its  first  cost  with  equip- 
mentH  \vaH  stated  at  S1,40H,145.!)9.  It  haH  but  three  miles  of  curved  line  with  a 
minimum  radius  of  5,700  leet.  Its  elevation  above  the  Scioto,  at  the  Big  Darby 
crossing  is  145  feet,  at  the  Little  Darby,  18;^  feet,  at  London  344  feet,  at  South 
Charleston  421  feet,  at  the  Greene  County  line  856  feet  and  at  Xenia  130  feet. 
Its  maximum  gnicle  is  thirlynine  feet  per  mile. 

On  March  2<),  1850.  S.  Medbery,  engineer,  asked  for  proposals  for  grading, 
ballasting  and  musonwork  for  a  track  from  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto  Rivor  to 
the  station  groun<ls  on  the  east  side  of  High  Street,  about  2,500  feet;  and  on  Dec- 
ember 14,  1850,  notice  was  given  that  after  that  date  the  ears  would  start  regu- 
larly from  the  station  grounds  at  the  north  end  of  High  Street.  Prior  to  that 
date  a  temi)orary  sUition  had  been  used  in  what  was  then  known  as  Franklinton. 
On  May  30,  same  year,  the  C'ity  Council  requested  the  company  to  construct  a 
branch  from  some  point  between  Franklinton  and  Columbus  to  and  across  the 
Scioto  River  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  canal  feeder  with  the  river,  but  the 
board  declined.  On  October  28  it  was  agreed  that  from  November  1  dividends 
should  be  i)aid  semiannually  to  the  stockholders  on  the  first  Monday  in  Januar}' 
and  July  beginning  with  July  1,  1851,  the  interest  on  installments  to  cease  from 
that  date.  The  salary  of  the  president,  Mr.  Kelley,  for  1851  was  fixed  at  $500. 
On  January  31,  1851,  we  find  the  following  paragra])h  in  one  of  the  Columbus 
papers:  "One  of  our  friends,  a  lady  of  Columbus,  yesterday  breakfasted  at  home, 
dined  with  her  mother  in  Cincinnati,  and  afler  a  chat  of  two  hours  returned  and 
took  tea  at  home.  Such  events  may  not  be  uncommon  hereafter,  but  this  is  pro- 
bably the  first  instance  of  the  kind." 

A  proposition  to  consolidate  the  three  railways  extending  from  Cleveland  via 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati  was  made  May  9,  1851,  and  on  May  15,  of  that  year,  the 
engineer  of  the  Columbus  and  Xenia  lino  was  ordered  to  survey  two  routes 
between  Xenia  and  Dayton.  On  June  28  the  first  dividend  was  ordered  to  bo  paid 
July  1,  1S51,  in  stock  and  stock  scrip  at  the  rate  of  ^yg  per  cent. 

On  November  4,  1851,  the  baggage  aiul  mail  cars  of  one  of  the  trains  were 
derailed  four  miles  west  of  Columbus  by  running  over  a  cow.  This  caused  enquiry 
to  be  made  whether  something  could  not  be  done  "  to  prevent  those  frequent  acci- 
dents from  running  over  cows,"  and  the  observation  was  made  that  more  acci- 
dents hapj)ene(l  from  this  cause  than  from  all  others.  At  that  time  all  kinds  of 
farm  stock  were  permitted  to  go  ut  large  and  were  frequently  run  over  by  railway 
trains.     The  contrivance  known  as  the '' cowcatcher"  was  an  invention  of  L.  B. 
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Davies  of  Columbus,  who,  however,  failed  to  patent  it  and  gave  it  freely  to  the 
railroads.  Its  form  has  been  somewhat  changed,  the  original  having  been  made 
exclusivel}'  of  iron  and  having  consisted  of  heavy  prongs  with  sharp  points  pro- 
jecting in  front  of  the  engine.  The  writer  has  seen  hogs  impaled  on  these 
prongs. 

The  building  for  the  offices  of  the  company  was  begun  and  completed  in 
1853,  on  the  west  side  of  High  Street,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  track  and  still 
stands  with  but  little  alteration. 

On  November  30,  1853,  a  partnership  contract  was  made  between  the  Little 
Miami  and  the  Columbus  <fe  Xenia  companies  by  which   the  two  roads  were  oper- 
ated as  one  line  under  a  joint  committee  of  four,  compri.sing  two  representatives 
of  each  road.     It  was  stipulated   that,  after  paying  out  of  the  gross  earnings  all 
necessary  expenses,  the  surplus  should  pay  dividends,  which   should  always  be 
alike  for  the  two  roads  and  whatever  remained  should  be  divided  as  the  directors 
might  agree.     This  partnership  existed  until  March   18,  1869,  when  it  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  company  leased  its  line  and  rights  to  the  Little 
JMiami  perpetually,  the  lessee  to  oj)erate  and  keep  in  repair  the  whole  line  and  pay 
to  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  Company  a  net   sum  of  S31.258.50,  this  being  seven  per 
oent.  on  the  stock  of  the  company.     It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  should  the 
Xiittle  Miami  pay  more  than  seven  per  cent,  to  its  stockholders  it  should  pay  an 
equal  dividend  to  the  Columbus  &  Xenia,  provided  that  such  dividend  should  not 
aimount  to  more  than  one  per  cent,  additional   in  any  year  on  the  stock.     The 
JLittle  Miami   company  further  agreed   to  pay  the   exi)ense   of  keeping   up   the 
organization  of  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  company,  and  the  salary  of  ils  treasurer 
iiot  exceeding  $2,500  per  annum.     Permission  to  the  street  railway  company  of 
C^olumbus  to  lay  its  tracks  across  that  of  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  Railway  was 
granted   November  30,  1863,  it  being  provided  that  the   street  cars  should   not 
**  interrupt,  or  delay  or  impede  the  free  ])assage  of  the  engines,  cars  or  trains  of 
the  railroad  company." 

About  January  1,  1856,  much  ado  was  made  of  the  fact  that  from  the  seventh 
of  that  month  trains  would  run  through  between    the  Ohio  River  and  liake  Erie, 
without  change.     On   February  23,  1870,  the   Little   Miami   Company    leased   its 
property  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinni\^ti  &  St.  Louis  Company  perpetually.     This 
'ease  included    the  Little   Miami,  the  Columbus  k   Xenia,  the    Dayton,  Xenia  & 
Belpre  and  the  Dayton  &  Western.     The  lessee  company  was  obliged  by  the  terms 
of  this  contract  to  operate  all  the  lines  conveyed  to  it,  paying  all  expenses,  repairs 
ftnd    liabilites,  and    a  gross   sum  of   $480,000  to  the   lessors.     The  Pennsylvania 
ftailway  Company  guaranteed  compliance  with  this  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
X^ittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis.       Up  to  this  time  the  Columbus  Sc  Xenia  Com- 
pany had  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty  quarterly  dividen<ls,  none  less  than  two 
per  cent. 

Cleveland^   Columhus  <C'    Cuic'ninati. — In    Februar}',  1831,  the  newspapers  con- 
tained a  report  by  Mr.   liockwood  on   a  contemplated  railway   fn)in   Sandusky  to 
Dayton  with  a  branch  to  Columbus.     Statictics  were  j)ublished  showing  the  prob 
able  cost  of  the  road  and  amount  of  its  traffic.     Its  construction  was  earnestly 
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ivfonimoiulod  and  an  appropriation  of  part  of  the  proceedn  of  the  lands  donated  by 
Congress  for  the  canals  wan  iir^ed.  In  pursuanoo  of  thin  movement  the  Columbus, 
Mai  ion  <!ic  Sandusk}*  Railroiid  Ccnnpany  was  incorporated  February  8,  1832,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,0(M»,()00,  and  authority  t<»  buihl  a  railway  from  ColumbuB  to  inter- 
sect ihe  Mad  Hiverand  Lake  Krie  line  r///  Delaware,  Marion  and  Upper  Sandusky. 
Accordingly,  theColumbuHA  Lake  P]rie  ('omj)an3'  wan  incoriKmitcd  March  12, 1845, 
by  \V.  A.  Piatt,  Robert  Neil,  Samuel  Medary,  L.  (loodale,  J.  VV.  Andrews,  William 
Dennison,  Joseph  Rid^vvay,  Orange  Johnson  and  John  G.  Miller  of  Columbus,  and 
associates,  with  authority  to  build  a  railway  from  Columbus  n'a  Mansfield  to  some 
point  on  the  Mnnstield  &  New  Haven  or  the  Mansfield  &  Sandusky  City  line.  A 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  held  at  the  Neil  House  in  Columbus  April  7, 
1845,  and  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  commissioners  named  in  the  several  acts  of 
incorporation  ot  railways  between  Columbus  k  Lake  Erie  was  called  to  assemble 
at  Manstield  May  1, 1S45.  The  commissioners  from  Franklin  County  who  signed  the 
call  for  this  meeting  were  Joseph  Kidgvxay,  William  Neil,  J.  N.  Cham]>ion,  hyne 
Starling,  Jiinior.  Wray  Thomas  and  Moses  If.  Kirby.  At  the  appointed  time  the 
meeting  was  hehl  and  organized  by  choosing  John  W.  Allen  of  Cleveland  as  cbair- 
man,  and  D.  F.  Fuller  of  Delaware  as  secretary'.  A  committee  of  two  commis- 
sioners from  each  charier  represented  was  appointed  to  examine  all  the  charters 
and  report  as  to  which  one  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  organize  under.  The 
members  of  thai  committee  were  vSanford  S.  Hennett,  George  II.  Busby,  Irad 
Kelley,  James  Purdy,  Sherman  Finch  and  Hiram  Randolph.  The  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  company  under  the  charter  of  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus  k  Cin<  iniiati  Comjmny,  as  revived  and  amended,  and  that  the  commis- 
sioners of  that  comi)any  cause  subscriptions  hooks  to  be  «>pencd.  This  report  was 
agreed  to  and  Monday,  June  1:5,  was  the  date  ajijjointed  lor  oi)ening  the  books  as 
recommended. 

The  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated 
March  14,  lS:Ui,  with  a  capital  stock  of  83,t)00,()0(),  by  Lyne  Starling,  William  Neil 
and  John  A.  Hryan  of  Franklin  County,  and  others  «»f  the  counties  of  Hamilton, 
Clinton,  Greene,  Clark,  Madison,  Delaware,  Knox,  Richland,  Wayne,  Holmes, 
Medina,  Loi-ain  and  C'uyahoga  The  charier  fixe<l  the  freight  charge  at  one  and 
onehalf  cents  per  ton  j)er  mile  lor  tolls,  and  five  cents  per  ton  j>er  mile  for  traiis- 
[K)rtation.  The  j)assenger  rate  was  fixed  at  not  over  three  cents  per  mile  for  each 
j)assengcr.  It  was  further  provided  that  '*  any  other  company,  person  or  persons" 
might,  with  '•  suitalde  and  proper  cars,  take,  transport  and  carry  persons  and 
property  on  said  road  '  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  company,  and  that  after  thirty- 
five  years  the  State  might  purchase  t'ie  pro])erty  at  cost  and  an  advance  of  fifloen 
]H'v  cent.  The  work  of  construction  nol  having  been  begun  within  the  prescribed 
time,  the  charter  was  revived  March  12,  1845,  wiih  Lyne  Starling,  Junior,  Joseph 
Ridgway,  Robert  Neil.lj.  (loodale,  Oemas  Adams,  John  W.  Andrews,  William  Denni- 
son and  Orange  Johnson  as  eorjiorators.  An  act  of  Fehrnary  24,  1846,  authorized 
the  City  of  Clevi*l;ind,  to  subscribe  >f20(i,()0(l  to  the  stock  of  the  company.  Further 
Icirislalivo  iH'ovision  was  made  as  follows  :  '*  Any  lime  after  ten  years  from  the  com- 
plelion  ol  saiti  road  to  the  cily  of  Columbus,  '  or  lo  a  point  wilhin  ten  miles  thei*eof, 
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the  ooTTipany  "  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  the  State,"  on  its  freight  transported  daring 
the  so2i8on  of  canal  navigation,  such  tolls  as  in  the  opiinon  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Woi  k»  would  be  equal  to  onehalf  the  rates  charged  by  the  State  on  j)roperty 
transported  during  the  same  timeon  the  Ohio  C'anal;  and  that  all  property  carried 
frorii  ii.riy  point  within  ten  miles  of  either  end  of  the  road  to  the  other  end  should 
be  cJooined  to  have  been  carried  the  whole  distance.  The  State  was  authorized  to 
red  II  oo  the  rate  at  the  end  of  every  period  of  ten  years,  but  not  to  less  than  twelve 
per  o^Bt.  profit  on  the  capital  actually  paid  in.  Authority  was  given  to  the  Gov- 
©rnoi*    to  fix  the  j)rice  for  the  transportation  of  mails,  troops  and  munitions  of  war. 

o  tho  General  Assembly  was  given  discretion  to  so  amen<l  the  charter  as  to  per- 
mit   u  lirestricted  taxation  of  the  stock  and  dividends  of  the  com])any  at  any  time 

^^^    the  road  should  have  been  in  operation  ten  years.     By  an  act  of  February 

J  1  M^Y^  the  comjiany  was  authorized  to  construct  branches  and  auxiliary  roads, 

■*ot    to  any  place  or  point  in  the  counties  of  Tuscarawas  or  Muskingum,  these 

^'^Pt-ions  being  made,  j)resumabl3%  to  ])revont  the  road  from  competing  with  the 
^^"'o   Oanal. 


fter  a  second  failure  to  construct  the  road  within  the  required  time,  its  charter 

^**    »ga.in  revived  March  12,  1845,  and  on  March  10,  1S51,  it  was  so  amended  as 

F>oi-rnit  extension  of  the  road  from  Columbus,  or  from  any  j)oint  on  the  Colum- 

^    &    Xenia  line  within   fifteen    miles  west   of  that  city,  by  way  of  Washington 

.     ^  ^^  House  and  Hillsborough,  to  or  near  Aberdeen  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  author- 
ity    "f-         - 
•^      '-^^     increase  the  stock  sufficiently  for  the  construction  of  this  extension  was 

^      ^^^ci.     On  the  third  Monday  in  June,  1S45,  subscription  books  were  opened  at 

,|^        **^1  lowing  places:     Cleveland,  Columbus,  Strongsville,  Medina,  Elyria,  Ashland, 

^f*fi^l(i^  Lexington,  Shelby,   Marion,  Mount  Gilead,  Delaware,   Kden,   Bucyrus 

*^^viron.     The  proceedings  of  the   meeting   which    made    these  appointments 

.    ^     ^      «=^igned   by  John  W.  Allen,  Orange  Johnson,  Charles  T.  Sherman,  A.  E.  Mil- 

T^    \     •^itrnes  Purdv,  H.  G.  Anderson,  Ilosea   Williams,  B.    Powers,  S.    Finch,  Trad 

^^3',  C.  Howard,   Demas  Adams,  Eohert  Neil,  Samuel  Me<iarv,  William  Denni- 

^  i^ii  Joseph  iiidgway.     A  committee  of  corres])ondents,  the  meinl)ors  of  which 

..  Sherman  Finch,  Ilosea  Williams  and  B.  Powers,  was  appointed  with  author- 

„  *       ^^    c-all  a  meeting]:  of  the  commissioners  whenever  850,000  of  tho  stock  should  be 

^*  *'i  bod,  and  accordingly,  on  Se])temher  G,  the  committee   gavo    notice   that  a 


inv>oti  

1  .  '^g  of  sub.«cribei-s  would   l>e  held  at  the  Neil  House,  in  Columbus,  on  Satur 

^^^   ^  *     ^-'ctober  11,  1845,  for  the  election   of  directors.     In   pursuance  of  that   notice 


ce 


A' 

yx      ^'^<:>YH  was  taken  from  Cleveland  on  the  presumption   that  the  construction   of 
X         ^*<>a«l  would  begin  at  that  en<l,and  that  the  rcmainrlor  were  taken  fi-oni  ('olum- 
^  ^^  the  hope  of  avoiding  any  conflicting  local  interest  or  ]>reju(lice  in  the  loca- 


\vu 


*^  Of  the  line. 
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At  a  inee(iti<r  hold  at  MouDt  Vernon,  in  June,  1845,  resolutionn  were  adopted 
expri'ssiii^  <i^reat  dissatiHfaction  because  the  line  bad  not  been  eo  located  as  to 
pass  through  that  town.  Accordingly,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ascertain 
how  nnich  stock  couhl  be  sccureci  in  Knox  ('ounty  should  Mount  Vernon  be  made 
a  ]»()int  on  the  road.  On  condition  that  the  road  should  pass  through  the  town 
of*  Delaware,  subscriptions  to  the  amouitt  of  about  824,000  were  obtained  in  Dela- 
ware County. 

In  March,  1840,  chief  engineer  C.  Williams  reported  the  preliminary  surveys 
of  the  lino.  His  report,  covering  seventy  two  pages,  included  a  map  showing  the 
routes  and  profiles  of  seven  different  lines,  with  statistics  of  the  wealth  and  resour- 
ces of  the  districts  through  which  they  passed.  He  reported  routes  ???V/  Delaware, 
Marion,  Obcrlin,  Klvria  and  Bcrca  ;  rlu  Delaware  and  Mansfield  and  ria  Mount 
Vernon,  Woostcr  and  lk»rea.  His  estimate  of  the  cost  of  what  was  termed  Uie 
Ashland  line  n'ti  Ik^rea,  Columbia,  Uarrisville,  Ashland  and  Franklin,  140  miles, 
with  the  T  lail  and  including  superstructure  and  equi])ment,  was  82,132,288  ;  with 
pliite  rail,  81,541,544.  The  niaximum  grade  was  forty  feet  per  mile.  In  com- 
menting on  the  report  the  Ohio  Staff  Jouruiil  said:  *'Our  opinion  is  firm  that 
instead  of  fifty  j)assenger8  each  way  there  would  be  t\N  ice  that.  It  was  a  thing 
of  no  rare  occurrence  last  summer,  and  the  previous  one,  for  fift}'  passengers  to  be 
sent  of!  from  here  in  a  day  by  the  Columbus  stages,  and  for  weeks  together  there 
Were  half  that  number.' 

Oh  March  ^1  1847,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  United  States  Courthouse  in 
("olninbus  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a  subscription  by  the  city  and  county  of 
8100,(l()()  lo  i\w  capit.il  stock  of  the  C-olumbus  k  Xenia,  and  one  of  the  same 
amount  to  the  ClevelaiKl,  Columbus  c\:  Cincinnati  company.  R.  W.  McCoy  pre- 
sided at  this  nieeting  and  Timothy  (rrilfith  was  its  secretary.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Josejih  Ridgway,  Junior,  VV.  B.  Hubbard  and  William  Dennison.  On 
motion  of  M.  J.  (lilbert,  a  committee  was  api)ointed  to  drafl  an  address  to  the 
citizejjs  in  favor  of  speed}'  construction  of  a  railway  from  Columbus  towards  Cin- 
cinnati and  also  towards  Cleveland.  The  members  of  that  committee  were  Joseph 
liidgway,  Junior,  W.  B.  Hubbard,  William  Dennison,  Alexander  Haddock,  Orange 
Johnson,  A.  F.  Perry,  David  Taylor,  John  Winterstein,  L.  Goodale,  Jcdm  Clark, 
Alexan(ier  Moobeirv  and  William  Miller. 

An  address  to  the  stockholders  issued  by  the  directors  April  14,  1847,  stated 
that  in  the  ])receding  l)eceinl)er  they  had  received  otters  for  construction  of  forty 
miles  oi  the  j)r(>jK)si'd  road  but  had  failed  to  convert  into  cash  $2(J0,000  of  Cleve- 
land City  bonds  which  were  part  of  their  resources,  the  failure  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  <iovernment  was  then  a  large  borrowei*  on  securities  which  could  be 
converted  at  an}'  tinu^  Work  had  therefore  been  suspended,  but  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company  was  preserved.  On  September  !50,  1847,  the  work  of  con- 
struction was  resumed  neai"  Cleveland  in  the  j)resence  of  AltVed  Kelley,  who  had 
been  elected  president  of  the  coni|)any.  A  large  number  of  citizens  attended  this 
ceremony,  ^^n  .Xpril  22,  1S4S,  six  miles  of  the  line  were  under  contract  and  a 
coii.sidci'able  portion  was  <i:ra(lc<l.  Two  coi'ps  ot'  engineers  were  engaged  in  a 
resui'Vi'v  of  two  routes,  in  order  that    the  cheapest   line  and   the  one  which  would 
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attract*  the  greatest  amount  of  eiibseriptioiiH  iniirht  he  loiinti.     An  ad<lrcss  issued 
by  X^i-osident  KoUey  August  15,  1S4S,  urge»i  the  c-ilizons  of  Columbus  to  subscribe 
^t>0,000  to  the  stock  of*  the  company.     He  said  Columbus  iuul  "  long  been  re})roaehed 
ft>r  it^     lack  of  enterprise  and  public  spirit." 

CI>ii  November  1,  184S,  proposals  were  invited  for  gr.iding,  bridging,  masonry, 

timber y  and  superstructure  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  ihe  ro;Ml   between 

^''ex'^o  1  aand  and  Columbus.     The  estimates  to  be  covered  by  the  j)rop(>siils  included 

•^, 500,0 00  cubic  yards  of  excavation,   :»<i,0()()  perches  of  masonry  and  3n(MlO()  ties. 

J  ho     <IJ?  leveland  Herald  oi'  Miirth    15,  1S41>,  reported,    that    Mr.    Kelley    lial    eon- 

truot:,<3^1  for  8,000  tons  of  rails  for  the  first  twentyfive  miles  of  tlu^  road,  tind  the 

sanio     ;f>aper  of  April  28  announced   that  Witt  k  Ilarbeck  ha<l  taken  a  contract  for 

tlio    XX-  tiole  road,  that  they  had  about  onti  thousand  men  at  w^orU  and  were  increas- 

"^^     t_y^4^»  number  daily;  and   that    they  ho])ed  to  have  the  road  ready  lor  its  siij)er- 

®    ***^*t:-i.jre  by  June,  1849.     It  was  further  stated  that  about  forty  miles  of  the  line 

^^^^**  1<1      be  rea<ly  for  the  iron  in  October  and    for  the  cars  l»y  January  1.     In   May, 

*^^^5      l^resident  Kelley  had   purchased  in  England  5,000  tons  of  rails  which   were 

^•^^^3<1  sufficient  to  complete  the  road,  and  had  paid  for  them  in  the  bonds  of  the 

'^^  X^«X  ny.     On  February  18,  1851,  the  last  rail  was  laid  and  the  last  spike  driven 

^1^  ci    presence  of  four  or  five  hundred  i)eople  of  both  sexes   w'ho,  we  are  told,  met 

■^^  ^^     woods  to  witness  this  imj)Ortant  ceremony,  concerning  which  the  following 

*^  •  1  «5*  are  narrated  : 


-^  -^^  ^fred  Kelley,  the  energetic  and  able  president  of  the  company,  assisted  by  Mr.  Case, 


.  I  -       of  Cleveland,  Senator  Payne,  and  others,  proceeded  to  the  task  and  when  finished, 

^        liearty  cheers,  the  firinjj:  of  cannon  and   tl»e  whistling  of  two  locomotives  made  the 

J   ^^**     Ting  as  they  never  rang  before.    The  (-Jevcland  <ar8  then  passed  over  the  la^t  lai«l  rail 

^1  "*^^^  "burning  started  for  the  Forest  C-ity.  .  .  where  they  arrived  last  eveninj;:,  accomplishing 

*  *^  tance  from  Columbus  to  Cleveland  in  Inn  t'nnr  than  it  was  everdone  l)efore.  The  Coliini- 

s  passed  to  the  norlh  of  the  <:Hp  some  two  miles  and  returned  to  tlu'  Delaware  station, 

*  ^,  in  due  time  thev  arrive<l  in  this  citv." 

he  Ohio  Stnif  Jourtuil  of  February  21,  isf)!,  contained  the  following  : 

toi-va        ^^  ^^^  morning  about  eight  o'clock  the  <ieneral  .Assembly,  the  state  otlicers  and  theedi- 

Ic^S      *~^^    Columbus  started  on  the  cars  for  Cleveland.     Although  the  rain  was  coming  down  in 

t^j.^         ^'^  '^.«  a  large  crowd  of  the  citizens  flocke(l  to  the  ilepot  to  vvitius>«  their  departure  on  the 

^\  J.         ^*  >  ?it  of  ceremony  l)etvveen  the  two  newn<  ighhors  —the  state  Ca[)ital  and  the  Forest  ("ity. 

4^*1^  ^  ^=^  cars  moved  off  a  round  was  fired  fmm  two  large  brass  pieces,  fillini;  the  country  and 

tlw"^         '^•'^''ith   their  loud  echoes.  .  .  .  At  ten   o'clock  another  train  left  with  a  large  numlxT  of 

^iKv-    ^*  ^  "tizens  who  were  not  included   in  the  invitation  for  the  first  train.     This  day  fixes  an 

*      in  the  afl'airs  of  our  city. 


^y  i^he   O/n'o  St<it('-'<iH(ni   had   a  more   jirecise  account  of  the  celebration.      It  said 

xvi  ^  ^ain   consisted  of  seven  passeui^er  cars  iind  that  lum  h  was  serve<l  at  Shclbv 

Y^^^.       *^v  the   parly    was  joined  by  a  numerous  delegation   from  Tiffin  and  various 

A  1  ^  N  on    the    Mad    River   i^    Lake  Frie  and  the  Sandusky  k  Mansfield  railroads. 

\v.  ^^t  sun.set,   continued    the   St(tfis/n<ifi's  account,  "the   boom    of  cannon  toM  us 

^y   ^^     ^"^  ere  nearing  the  Forest  City,  and  soon  a  living,  moving  mass  of  Innnan  beings 

r^^..  ^^*^*  >me<I  us  to  our  journey's  end.      Flags  were  fioating  from  ditfert^nt  points,  and 

^-*ugh   it   still   raine<l,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  male  pojMilation  of  Cleveland 
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had   turned   out  lo  hid  as  welcome."     The  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  road 
at  Cleveland  on  the  twentysecond  is  thus  described  in  the   Ohio  Statesman : 

Tlie  <lay  was  cold  hut  all  hearts  were  wariii.  The  roar  of  artillery  U8here<i  in  the  day. 
During?  the  forenoon  the  different  professions  l)egan  to  form  and  at  eleven  o'clock  were 
marched  to  the  courthouse  yard.  There  tlio  s(>eaking  took  place.  The  military  made  an 
imposing  appearance.  .  .  .  (tood  addresses  were  made  by  Mayor  Cane,  of  Cleveland,  Charles 
G.  Con  vers,  Speaker  of  tlie  Senate,  Mr.  Starkweather,  George  E.  Pugh  and  Governor  Wo<k1. 

The  Columbus  party,  while  at  Cleveland,  was  taken  to  Hudson  on  the  Cleve- 
land k  Pittsburgh  Railroad.  During  the  return  trip  crowds  assembled  at  every 
station  to  see  the  train  pass  and  "  at  every  station  a  small  cannon  on  board  added 
its  deep  voice  to  the  cheers  of  the  multitude."  At  Shelby,  State  Librarian  John 
(irciner  was  hoisted  on  a  table  and  "  the  uninitiated  found  to  their  surprise  that 
a  song  was  ready  for  the  occasion,"  Mr.  Groiner  was  assisted  in  his  singing  by 
Mr.  Baker  c)f  the  Senate.     His  song  which  elicited  great  applause,  began  : 

We  hail  from  the  city,  the  Capital  City, 

We  left  in  the  storm  and  the  rain  ; 
The  cannon  did  thunder,  the  people  did  wonder 

To  see  piou*  folhi  **on  a  train." 

The  ironhorse  snorted,  he  puffed  and  he  started, 

And  such  a  long  tail  as  he  bore ! 
And  put  for  the  city  that  grows  in  the  woods, 

The  city  upon  the  I^ke  Shore. 

The  Springfield  &  AJansfield  company  was  incorporated  March  21,  1850,  with 
a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  and  authority  to  build  a  railway  from  Springfield  via 
Marysville  to  Mansfield  or  to  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  line.  The 
charter  was  amended  February  20,  1851,  so  as  to  allow  the  road  to  terminate  at 
Loudonville  or  any  point  on  the  Pennsylvania  <fe  Ohio  railway  instead  of  at  Mans- 
field, and  on  August  9, 1852,  its  name  was  changed  to'the  Springfield,  Mount  Ver- 
non &  Pittsburgh  Railway  Company.  The  company  having  become  involved,  its 
property  was  sold  by  order  of  court  January  1,  1861,  and  the  part  between  Spring- 
field and  Delaware  was  purchased  by  Peter  Odiin,  J.  R.  Hilliard  and  T.  A.  Lane, 
who,  on  January  1,  18ii2,  sold  it  to  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  com- 
pany, by  which  it  was  named  the  Springfiehl  Branch.  By  an  act  of  March  24,  the 
jnirchasing  company  was  given  authority  to  aid  at  its  discretion  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  line. 

On  March  25,  1S51,  a  railway,  stage  and  omnibus  oflSce  was  opened  a  few 
doors  north  of  the  American  House  on  High  Street  by  B.  ().  Ream,  agent.  About 
this  time  business  began  to  be  very  active  at  the  station  grounds  located  at  what 
was  then  the  north  end  of  High  Street.  Of  the  inprovements  which  had  been 
made  or  were  in  progress  in  that  vicinity  we  have  tliis  account: 

Tlie  depot  for  locomotives,  ears,  ifee.,  is  tinisiie<l  and  is  an  admirable  structure  for  the 
purpose.  Tlie  freiifht  depot  of  the  Cleveland  road  is  nearly  finished  and  is  a  large  and  con- 
venient Iniihling.  The  freight  H.epot  of  the  Xenia  road  is  just  commenced.  The  foundation 
walls  are  about  finished.     The  passenger  depot  over  the  nmd  is  fiist  assuming  shape  and  will 
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^  a.n  esctensive  concern.  There  are  tliretj  trmks  runniiijr  through  it  It'iigtliwiHo.  It  will  he 
*  v<?i-y  convenient  and  imposing  structure.  PreparatioiiH  for  tlie  fxtt^nsive  hotel  of  Mr.  llav- 
^©1    ^1"^    making ;  the  lot  is  being  gratled  to  tlie  proper  h'Vrl,  and  it  will  h(^  ])ut  up  forth  witli.* 


J  11  May,  1851,  a  rcpairshop,  12<)xr»2  feet,  was  l>o^uii  Jiist  west  of  an<l  adjoinini^ 
^'^e  I c><jr< emotive  house.  To  persons  whoso  memory  onahles  ihom  to  compare  the 
oui|<J  f  t^^  then  erected  with  recent  structures  t)!*  the  same  kind,  tlie  tore<^oin<r 
aeft!*<-  »- i_-|-->tionH  of  the  original  buildings  seem  decidedly  extiavni^aiit. 

-^V.  fi*    the  Cleveland  and  Columbus  line  was  Hnallv  located  and  constructed  it  left 

fh  ■«.  ^ 

^     "^<"^^vvn  of  Delaware  about  two  miles  to  the  west.     On  April  'M),  ISol,  Mr.  Kel- 

y     ^^*^l-co(i   forbids  for  construction  of  the  *' Dclavvan;  Side   Fiiiie  or  curve,"  which 

*^^     *^  <^- cordingly  built  and  is  now  i\  part  of  the  niain  track,  the  orii^inal  one  suj)er- 

^^^^  i>y  the  curve   having   been  taken   up.     The  work  of  ballasting  the  entire 

^^  ^->«gan  in  June,  1851.     Suilal)le   material   fiw  the  purpose   being  obtainable 

.     -^        ^^"ti.  wide  intervals,  Mr.  Kellev,  the  iM*esi<lent,  endeavored  to  reduce  the  noces- 
81 1^^       -#--  .  .  . 

":  ^  ^>>"  it  by  the  use  of  plank  lies  tliree  inches  thick  and   fifteen  inches  wide,  but 

^^^"■"T-   experience  sufficed   to  show  that   this  was  a  poor  expedient.     The  writer, 

^  *^W.inix  l»i«  fi»*»t  trip  over  the  road  a  short  time  alter  its  completion,  found  that 
pat'-  ♦-  .  .  .   . 

^^  t*  it  on  which   the  plank  ties  ha<l    been  laid    the  roughest  ridinii:  he  ever  did 
on      ^M^  o  .^ 

K^  "■^^riilroad.     The  directors  of  the  r<)a<l  elected   Januarv  14,  1S52,  were  Alfred 

R.  ^.^^'^j  II.  B.  Payne,  Amasa  Stoiu?,  Junior,  J.  M.  Woolsey,   W.  A.  Otis,  J.  Gillett, 

^  ^^  »:*d   Hilliard,  L.  Case  and   liosea  Williams.     On  .July  HI,  1852,  the  company' 

jf^f^  ^^'•^^L^d  a  dividend  of  seven  per  cent,  on  its  earnings  during  the  preceding  eight 

i^l^_^  j^^e.     The  company's  stock  advanced  in  value  to  such  a  price  that  the  Coni- 


1:5^-^        *  ^^  tiers  of  PVanklin  (Jountj'  on  December  18,  1852,  offered  to  sell  the  amount  of 


pi.^-^^  ^_^      ^^C  which  the  County  had  subscril)ed  and  for  which  it  realized   by  the  sale  a 

^  '^     ^jf  815,000. 
thff-^  ^  r^vlffare  tickets  instead  of  free  passes  werc^  at  that  lime  issued  to  uiemhers  of 

ca^-^         _^^*^neral   As.sembly  l)y  the  two  railways  touching  (.'olumbus.      The  writer  has 
Qi -^-^  ^"^-^  ^  in   his  pocket   froni   that  lime  to  this  the  following  stalcini'iit    from    the 

^  *^  nati  Gazette  referring  to  a  meeting  of  railway  managers  in  Cincinnati  : 

di^,^^  ,^  ^^e  subject  of  free  passes  was  intro<luccd  and  iliscn.sscd  warmly  antl  fully.     Everybody 


to     ^'----       ^^  Novell  of  the  system,  but  how  to  uproot  it  was  not  so  clear.     A   resolution  was  oflV*red 

otl  1^^^       ^^  tine  free   passes  within  certain  prcsi-ribetl   limits,  cutting  off  olficers  and  directors  of 

K*^*  f  ^^^  :»*(iadfi,  legisliitors,  editors.  tVc,  but  the  whole  sn!)jfct  was  tinally  laid  upon  the  table. 

^.tiY-^^  ^^  "tice  having  been  made  to  thecustoni  of  giving  i)asscs  to  the  members  of   the  legisla- 

rei^^  ^  ^Ir.    L'Hommedieu,  then    president  <»f    the   Cincinnati,    Hamilton    ik    Dayton    road, 

9,\«?*.^^         *"  ^ed  that  railroadmen  found  that  the  cheapest   way  to  secure  proper  legislation.     He 

\t^Yk*-     *^^^tt'*l  that  the  pass  syhtem  was  not  so  burdensome  as  many  sup[)0se<l.     Ilis  company 

ft\\^^     "^    ^^"ti  accurate  account  of  every  passenger  that  travels  free  over  the  roa<l,  and  this  account 

(V\    ^^      ^  that  atone  period  the  proportion  was  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  entire  travel,  and 

^^^>ther  two  per  cent. 

,-^  On  February  14,  185!-^,  notice  was  given  that  on   and   after  the  first  day  of  the 

^>^*    ^^  >  ng    Aj)ril    a    "lightning     train"     would     be     run    bclwcen    Cinciiinati    and 

^  President  Alfred  Kelley,  having  com[)lele<l  the  construction  of  the  road,  ten- 

^^U  his  rcflignalion,  and  H.  B.  Payne  was  tdected  in  his  place. 
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The  company  had  made  a  contract  with  the  owners  of  a  deposit  of  gravel  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto  liiver,  and  thereby  became  involved  in  a  controversy 
which  is  thus  explained  under  date  of  June  10,  1854: 

It  appears  that  a  misiinderHtanding  has  for  some  time  existed  between  the  Cleveland, 
Colnmhiis  &  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company  and  certain  citizens  of  Franklinton  (familiarly 
iinown  as  Jiodom),  involving:  the  company's  rijrht  of  way  to  a  gravel  beil  owned  by  them 
near  tlic  Scioto,  one  of  the  finest  gravel  beds,  by  the  way,  in  the  whole  state.  The  lateral 
track  leading  thereto  is  about  onefourth  of  a  mile  in  length  and  t)ranche8  off  from  the  main 
track  of  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  road  just  beyond  the  river  bridge.  About  eighty  rods  from 
the  be<l  the  gravel  track  diverges  and  three  nominal  streets  are  crossed  by  both  tracks  which 
are  not  much  used,  and  over  which  the  railroad  company  had  constructed  crossings.  This 
track  the  Sodomites  have  torn  up  some  dozens  of  times,  always  at  night.  Yesterday  the 
company  relaid  the  track  with  three  parallel  sets  of  rails  and  a  double  proportion  of 
spikes.  The  Sodomites  assembled,  thirty  or  forty  strong,  and  tore  up  the  track  by  the  aid 
of  a  jackscrew  and  two  yoke  of  oxen,  gunpowder  having  been  tried  inenfectually.  They  then 
carried  the  bent  rails  and  threw  them  into  the  river.  The  railroad  employes  attached  to  the 
gravel  train  drew  the  rails  out  of  the  river  as  fast  as  thrown  in  and  laid  them  on  the  neutral 
ground.' 

The  warfare  against  the  company  was  kept  up  until  July  7,  when  Jud^e 
Bates  granted  an  injunction  in  favor  of  the  company  on  the  ground  that  its 
charter  empowered  it  to  obtain  materials  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  its 
road  in  the  manner  adopted ;  that  the  company  had  a  legal  right  to  the  use  of  the 
streets  in  Franklinton,  and  that  arrangements  made  with  the  supervisors  of  the 
road  district  wherein  the  company's  premises  lay  were  binding  in  law.  The  next 
day  there  was  great  excitement  in  Franklinton  about  the  Judge's  decision  and 
threats  of  burning  him  in  effigy  were  made,  but  the  tracks  were  quietly  relaid  and 
the  excitement  subsided. 

In  October,  1854,  a  double  track  was  laid  from  Cleveland  to  the  junction  of  the 
Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheeling  road  at  Grafton.  On  December  22,  in  the  same 
year,  the  statement  was  published  that  on  the  preceding  Tuesday,  engineer  West- 
fall,  with  the  locomotive  Cleveland^  ran  his  train  from  Cleveland  to  Columbus,  138 
miles,  in  four  hours,  including  the  time  lost  in  nineteen  stoppages,  and  taking 
wood  and  water  four  times.  This  was  believed  then  to  be  the  best  time  on  record 
for  any  western  road.  The  appearance  of  a  train  of  new  cars  on  this  road  in  May, 
186G,  suggeste<i  to  a  newspaper  reporter  the  following: 

The  arrival  of  the  train  of  new  cars  on  tlie  C,  C.  &  C.  Railroad  yesterday  suggests  a  com- 
parison of  this  train  with  the  first  one  on  the  road  in  1849.  Many  of  our  citizens  will  recol- 
lect the  features  of  that  notable  excursion  and  perhaps  many  of  them  smiled  as  the  low, 
dingy  cars  of  the  old  train  steamed  up,  in  imagination,  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  double 
deckers  of  the  new.     A  8[)lendid  new  car  then  cost  $2,200,  it  now  costs  |6,000. 

One  of  the  worst  accidents  which  ever  occurred  on  a  railway  near  this  city 
took  place  on  this  road  September  18,  1864,  when  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
A.  M.,  a  train  of  twenlyninc  cars  loaded  with  lumber  bound  for  Cincinnati  arrived 
from  Cleveland.  According  to  custom  the  engiiieer  attempted  to  cut  the  engine 
loose  from  the  train  and  run  ahead  into  the  roundhouse,  expecting  the  switch- 
man  to  replace  the  switch  and  run  the  train  into  the  yard,  but  it  happened  that 
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nine  cars  of  the  train  had  become  detached  four  miles  from  the  city  on  a  down 
grade  of  forty  feet  to  the  mile.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  this  was  not  discov- 
ered, and  when  the  engine  was  detached  it  left  twenty  cars  with  only  two  brake- 
men  who  were  not  able  to  control  them.  These  cars  came  upon  the  switchman 
before  he  could  change  the  switch  and  the  train  followed  and  pushed  the  engine 
into  and  through  the  roundhouse  and  into  the  Little  Miami  shop.  Benjamin 
Blaisdell,  the  engineer,  stood  to  his  post  in  his  cab  while  he  was  hurled  through 
two  brick  walls  and  escaped  unhurt,  while  William  Ryan,  his  fireman,  jumped 
from  the  engine  into  a  pile  of  wood  from  which  he  fell  backward  and  was  killed. 
One  employe  who  was  at  work  at  an  engine  in  the  roundhouse  was  also  killed. 

On  March  14,  1856,  the  Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh  <fe  Cleveland  and  the  Belle- 
fontaine  &  Indiana  companies  made  a  running  agreement  for  five  years  from 
April  1,  1856,  which  terra  was  extended  May  16,  1860,  and  the  arragement  con- 
tinued in  force  until  December  6,  1864,  when  the  two  companies  were  consolidated 
as  the  Bellefontaine  Bailway  Company,  forming  a  line  from  Galion,  Ohio,  to 
Indianapolis,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000.  On  May  16,  1868,  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus  &  Cincinnati  and  the  Bellefontaine  companies  were  consolidated  as  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis  Railway  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $15,000,000,  the  stockholders  of  the  C,  C.  &  ('.  to  have  one  hundred  and 
tiwenty  dollars  of  the  new  stock  for  one  hundred  of  the  old,  and  the  stock  in  the 
£eliefontaine  Company  to  be  exchanged  at  par  for  stock  in  the  new  company. 
The  aggregate  length  of  track  embraced  in  this  consolidation  was  1,828.41  miles. 
T?he  agreement  included  twentytwo  different  lines. 

The  Three  C's,  or  Bee  Line  Company,  as  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati 
oompany  is  usually  called,  is  one  of  the  very  few  in  this  country  the  original 
Btockholders  of  which  have  not  lost  their  investment.     It  paid   two  dividends  at 
the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  in  1852,  and  from  two  to  three  dividends  every  year 
thereafter,  and   never  a  less  rate  than  eight  percent,  per  annum,  until  1868.     In 
1863  it  paid  sixteen  per  cent,  and  in  1864  thijtytwo  per  cent.     Its  total  dividends 
paid  amount  to  214  per  cent.,  equal  to  $9,990,758  in  the  aggregate.     In  Novem- 
ber, 1875,  the  company  completed  a  large  and  commodious  freight  depot  at  Col- 
umbus, which  is  still  in  use. 

On  September  7,  1881,  the  Ohio  Railway  Company  was  incorporated.  The 
incorporators  were  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis,  and  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  railway  companies.  The  purpose  of  this  corpora- 
tion was  the  consolidation  of  the  two  companies  named.  The  joint  capital  was 
$20,000,000.  On  October  19  Hugh  J.  Jewett  as  trustee  and  R.  S.  Grant  brought 
suit  in  the  Franklin  Common  Pleas  to  prohibit  the  proposed  consolidation  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  combination  of  comj)eting  lines  prohibited  by  statute.  The 
competition  lay  between  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  and  the  Dayton  & 
Michigan  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati ;  and  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati, 
the  Columbus  &  Xenia  and  the  Little  Miami  from  Cleveland  to  Cincinnati.  The 
action  was  brought  against  the  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  Railway  Company,  J.  H.  Devereux, 
G.  H.  Hussell,  F.  H.  Short  and  Stevenson  Burke.     In  addition  to  these  names 
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those  of  W.  IJ.  Vanilorbuilt,  Augustus  Schell,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  M.  B.  In^alls 
an«l  E.  B.  Tliomas  appoarod  in  tho  case,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abbreviated 
history:  On  October  19  the  court  in  Franklin  Couiity  granted  a  temporary 
injunction  restraining  the  election  of  directors  for  the  Ohio  Railwa}'  Company. 
On  October  21  William  11.  Clement  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  C.  C.  C.  &  I. 
n4ulway.  On  October  24  an  injunction  was  allowed  by  Judge  Caldwell  at  Cleve- 
\i\\u\  proiiibiting  Mr.  (-Icment  from  taking  possession  of  the  company's  offices.  On 
Octolxn-  25  a  rule  was  issued  by  the  Franklin  County  Common  Pleas  against  the 
Clevehifid  parties,  alleged  to  be  in  contempt.  On  the  same  date  f/uo  warranto  pro- 
ceedings against  the  directors  of  tlie  Ohio  Railroad  Company  were  filed  in  tho 
Supreme  Court.  October  2(5,  a  motion  was  made  by  Devereux  et  al.  for  leave  to 
file  in  the  Supreme  Court  a  petition  in  error  to  the  Franklin  Common  Pleas. 
October  27,  orders  for  writs  of  attachment  were  issued  against  J.  H.  Devereux  and 
Stevenson  Burke.  November  1,  leave  was  granted  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  file 
a  petition  in  error  **  so  far  as  relates  to  tho  order  appointing  a  receiver  in  said 
case,  and  all  orders  founded  or  dependent  upon,  or  in  execution  of  said  appoint- 
ment are  concerned  ;''  and  it  was  further  ordered  "  that  the  execution  of  the 
order  of  said  court  of  Common  Pleas  appointing  a  receiver,  and  all  orders  founded 
or  dependent  upon,  or  in  execution  of  said  order  of  appointment,  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  stayed  until  the  final  determination  of  the  j)roceedings  in  error."  The 
consolidation  was  not  effected. 

Cfutml  Ohio. —  This  company  was  incorporated  February  8,  1847,  by  William 
Neil,  Samuel  Medary,  Joel  Buttles,  Joseph  Hidgway  and  Bela  Latham,  of  Franklin 
County,  with  others  of  Licking  and  Muskingum  counties.  Its  original  capital 
stock  was  $1,500,000,  which  was  increased  July  19,  1854,  to  ?3,000,000.  The  com- 
pany wasauthorized  to  build  a  railway  from  Columbus  via  Newark  and  Zanesville  to 
such  point  on  the  Ohio  River  as  the  directors  might  select,  and  from  Columbus  west- 
ward to  the  Indiana  boundary.  Its  route  as  reported  by  its  engineer,  J.  Knight, 
began  at  Bridgeport,  Belmont  County,  passed  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of 
McMahon's  Creek,  followed  thence  the  ravine  of  that  creek  to  the  summit  of  the 
divide  separating  it  from  Captina  Creek,  near  tho  village  of  Belmont,  and  thence 
took  its  course  ritt  Barnesville,  Cambridge,  Zanesville  and  Newark  to  Columbus, 
making  a  total  length  of  150  miles  to  Wheeling.  This  route  was  amended  bj' 
making  the  Ohio  River  crossing  at  Bellair  and  extending  the  track  from  thence 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Wheeling,  as  required  by  the  charter  granted  by 
the  State  of  Virginia.  The  Baltimore  i\:()hio  company  preferred  to  cross  the  Ohio 
at  Parkei'sburgli,  and  its  engineer  after  surveying  the  route  from  thence  to  Colum- 
bus rcconniieiMled  it  in  his  report,  but  the  pre^^ident  of  the  company'  was  induced 
while  vl^itillg  Columbus,  to  recommend  the  Central  Ohio  route.  Subsequent 
developments  have  justified  the  enicineer's  preference.  Had  it  been  adopted  the  road 
would  have  been  located  on  a  much  cheaper  and  better  route,  would  have  secured 
the  coal  tra-ie  of  the  ll«»cking  Valley,  and  would  have  supplied  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus with  coal  ncaily  twenty  years  eai'lier  than  such  supply  was  finally  obtained. 
The  (liivctors  were  authori/AMJ  to  adopt  such  rates  of  toll  as  they  might  deem 
reasonable,  a  schedule  of  their  rates  to  be  jjublicly  posted  at  every  station  on  the 
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road.  The  General  Assembly  might  prescribe  rates  once  in  ten  years,  but  not  so 
as  to  reduce  the  profits  below  eight  per  cent.  On  March  8,  1849,  this  reserved 
right  of  the  legislature  was  repealed. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Zanesville  June  6  and  7,  1847,  attended  by  R.  W. 
McCoy  and  Robert  Neil,  of  Columbus,  James  Taylor  of  Licking  and  John  Hamm 
of  Muskingum,  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  favor  of  Wheeling  as  the  terminus  of 
the   Baltimore  &   Ohio  road,  and   it  was  agreed  that  stock  subscription  books  for 
the    Central   Ohio  should   be  opened   June  20  and  23  at  the  office  of  Alexander 
Patton,  in  Columbus,  at  the  office  of  J.  G.   Smith  in  Newark,  and  at  the  County 
Auditor's  office  in  Zanesville,  the  amounts  of  subscription  obtained  to  be  reported 
to  Solomon   Sturges,  John  Hamm,  Daniel  Con  vers  and  Joseph  Raguet,  of  Zanes- 
ville, who  were  constituted  a  committee  with  power  to  call  a  meeting  to  organize 
the   company  as  soon   as  stock  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  should  be 
subscribed.     Accordingly,  on    August  20,   1847,   Solomon  Sturges,  John   Hamm, 
George  James,  Charles  B.   Goddard,  S.   R.  Hosmer,  Daniel    Brush  and  Levi  Clay- 
pool,  of  Muskingum  County;  Albert  Sherwood,  I).  Marble  and  Daniel  Duncan,  of 
Xiicking;  and   R.   \V.    McCoy,    Robert   Neil   and  William   Dennison,  of  Franklin 
County,  were  chosen   directors.     In   October,   1847,  an   engineer  was  engaged  to 
investigate  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  route  from  Wheeling  to  Zanesville.     Prior 
to  that  lime  a  route  through  the  hilly  regions  of  eastern  Ohio  had  been  carefully 
surveyed  and   the  cost  of  construction  on  that  survey  had  been  estimated.     The 
information  thus  obtained  demonstrated  that  this  route  would  be  practicable  and 
satisfactory  without  the  intervention  of  stationary  engines.  By  vote  on  May  9,  1848, 
the  people  of  Zanesville  endorsed  a  proposition  to  subscribe  $30,000  to  the  stock  of 
the  company,  and  in  April,  1850,  Muskingum  County  and  the  town  of  Zanesville 
issued  bonds  for  $200,000  in  aid  of  the  work.     Bids  were  at  the  same  time  asked  by 
Robert  McLeod,  engineer,  for   building  the  road  from  Zanesville  to  Newark.     A 
proposition  to  subscribe  for  the  company's  stock  was  submitted  May  14,  1850,   to 
the  people  of  Columbus  and  resulted  in  449  votes  for  and  2,000  against   it.     The 
proposition  thus  rejected  authorized  a  county  subscription  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  Central  Ohio,  and  ono  of  $25,000  to  each  of  two  other  roads  leading  to 
Pickaway,  Ross  and  Fairfield  counties ;  also  a  city  subscription  of  $25,000  to  the 
Central  Ohio  and  one  of  $15,000  to  each  of  the  other  roads  just  mentioned.     The 
influences  which  induced  the  people  to  reject   these  proposals  were:     1.     Three 
roads  were  to  be  assisted  and  all  to  be   aided    or   none.     2.     Jealousy    between 
the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  city.     3.     Many  reflecting  persons  had 
concluded    that    the    plan    of   county   and    city   subscriptions    to    railways    was 
inexpedient  and  likely  to  produce  mischief     It  was  stated  that  subscriptions  to 
tbe  amount  of  $75,000  had  been  obtained  in  the  city  during  the  same  week.     The 
directors  of  the  Central  Ohio  held  a  meeting  in  Columbus  on  the  same  day  on 
Which  the  vote  just  mentioned  was  taken. 

Bids  for  the  grading  and  masonry  of  thirtysix  miles  of  the  line  from  a  point 
three  miles  east  of  Newark  to  Columbus  were  invited  at  Zanesville  September  24, 
T.850.  By  April  13,  1§52,  the  road  was  all  under  contrac^t ;  and  on  May  22,  same 
year  three  hundred  men  were  at  work  on  the  line  five  miles  east  of  Columbus;  on 
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Novombcr  20  the  track la^'ers  were  putting  down  raile  just  east  of  the  Colambns 
station ;  and  on  January  20,  1858,  the  road  was  complete  to  Zanesvillo  and  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  statement  was  made: 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad,  from  Columbus  to  Zanes- 
villo  is  now  o|>en,  and  the  cars  make  regular  trips  betwet*n  the  two  pla«*es.  Yestenlay  the 
fir^t  train  came  through  and  landed  its  pasMongers  at  the  depot  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus 
^  Cincinnati  roads.  At  a  (quarter  past  two  oVlock  r.  m.  the  train  started  for  Zanesville  with 
a  goodly  nunihor  of  passengers.  The  time  is  now  three  hours.  The  roa<i  is  just  finishe<l  and 
tlie  ppeed  will  be  moderate  and  safe  till  it  is  properly  settled  when  it  will  be  run  as  rapidly 
as  anv  road  in  the  State." 

m 

The  same  paper  of  January  31,  1853,  made  the  following  statement  io  rela- 
tion to  *'  the  great  work  at  Big  Walnut:" 

For  at  least  a  mile  east  of  the  stream  the  work  is  the  heaviest  that  we  have  ever  seen  in 
the  West.  .  .  .  Last  8ummer,  when  a  full  force  was  at  work,  the  cholera  broke  out  and 
between  fifty  and  sixty  hands  died  in  a  short  time.  This  created  a  perfect  panic  and  the 
whole  force  8cattere<l  to  the  four  winds.  It  took  w(>eks  to  restore  them  and  the  best  part  of 
the  Heason  was  lost.  It  became  evident  that  the  embankment  could  not  be  finished  this  winter 
and  the  only  remedy  was  to  erect  a  large  trestle  of  over  one  thousand  feet  in  length  and 
varying  from  twenty  five  to  forty  feet  in  height.  This  .  .  .  was  finished  about  the  first  of 
January.  .  .  .  The  track  is  now  laid  on  strintc  pieces  on  the  top  of  these  trestles  and  the 
work  of  embanking  goes  on  by  using  cars  and  dropping  the  load  from  them  to  the  bank 
below.  The  trestle  work  will  thus,  in  time,  be  entirely  covered  up  and  the  track  will  be 
laid  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  heaviest  fillings  we  have  seen.  When  the  road  passes  the  valley 
and  strikes  the  high  ground  east  of  it  the  cutting  commences  and  is  not  only  very  heavy  but 
is  through  material  that  has  made  it  extremely  laborious  and  difficult.  A  portion  of  the  hill 
was  composed  of  a  blue  slate  stone.  Another  portion  was  formed  of  blue  clay  in  which  were 
small  bowlders,  gravel,  &c.,  packed  so  solid  that  the  picks  produced  but  little  impression  on 
it.     It  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  that  has  been  found  in  the  West.  | 

On  February  4,  1853,  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  officers 
of  state  journeyed  over  the  road  to  Zanesvillo,  whither  they  were  invited  by  the 
aulhoritios  of  that  city.  The  officers  of  the  company  in  September,  1853,  were: 
President,  John  H.  Sullivan  ;  vice  president,  George  James;  treasurer,  S.  R.  Hos- 
mer ;  auditor  and  secretary,  William  Wing;  executive  committee,  John  H.Sulli- 
van, S.  R.  Hosmer,  George  B.  Wright,  George  James,  James  L.  Cox  and  Samuel 
Brush.  In  1851  the  company  erected  a  roundhouse,  a  ''locomotive  depot,*'  a 
re])tiir  shop  and  an  ''extensive  blacksmith  shop"  adjoining  the  station  grounds  in 
Colunibus.  On  August  30,  1854,  the  board  of  directors  was  so  reorganized  as  to 
distribute  its  membership  along  the  whole  line,  the  officers  remaining  unchanged. 
The  members  of  the  board  were,  N.  Wright  and  Jonathan  Davenport,  of  Bel- 
mont County;  Isaac  W.  Hill  and  Moses  Sarchett,  of  (tucrnesy  County;  J.  H. 
Sullivan,  S.  l^  HoNUier,  ^'.  S.  Whittemore,  William  Gallagher  and  Samuel  Clark 
of  Muskingum  County;  George  B.  Wright  of  Licking;  D.  W.  Deshler  and  Samuel 
Brush  of  Franklin;  and  Chauncy  Brooks  of  Baltimore.  The  road  was  open  to 
Caml)i-i<lge,  eight^tive  miles  from  Columbus,  June  7,  1854,  and  in  October  follow- 
ing. 1).  S.  (iiay  was  appointed  its  agent  at  Columbus.  On  Monday,  October  6, 
isr)4,  regular  through  passenger  trains  began  running  in  connection  with  the 
through  trains  on  the  Baltimore  <fc  Ohio. 
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On  the  morning  of  November  15,  1854,  an  excursion  train  lefl  Wheeling  for 
Columbus.  It  had  on  board  several  hundred  Baltimoroans,  including  Thomas 
Swann,  President  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Z.  Collins  Lee,  a  prominent  Baltimore 
lawyer,  and  others.  Of  the  visit  of  these  excursionists  at  Columbus  we  have  the 
following  account : 

Under  the  auspicts  of  the  City  Council  a  magnificent  feast  was  prepared  at  the  Neil 
House  for  the  Kuests.  \V.  B.  Hubbard  was  prrsident  and  Theodore  Corastock,  of  the  City 
Council,  vici?  president.  John  H.  Sullivan,  i)resident  of  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
liany,  spoke  briefly;  Mr.  Huhbard  responded  and  introduced  Thoman  Swan,  during  several 
years  pregi<lent  of  the  Baltimore  «&  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  who  expressed  thanks  to  Colonel 
h^ullivan,  and  skeu^hed  the  history  of  the  Baltimore  &  Oliio  road.  Me  referred  to  the  financial 
4]if)icul(ies  the  company  had  met  with.  The  first  loan  was  made  in  New  York,  but  when  the 
money  maricet  became  tight,  that  market  could  no  longer  be  relied  on.  They  then  turned  to 
Baltimore  and  there  found  sympathy  and  aid  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000.  He  spoke  spe- 
cially of  the  great  services  of  the  house  of  Garrett  &  Sons. 

Other  addresses  were  made  by  Colonel  Kinnie,  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  and 
Samuel  Brush,  of  Columbus.  While  Mr.  Kinnie  was  sj)eaking  "  about  a  yard 
square  of  the  plastering  over  the  centre  of  the  centre  table  let  go  and  fell  with  a 
tremendous  crash  upon  the  dishes.  No  one  was  hurt,"  but  several  were  fright- 
ened. On  January  3,  1855,  the  Ohio  State  Journid  significantly  remarked  :  *'  We 
have  heard  of  no  accident  on  the  Central  Ohio  for  thirtysix  hours."  In  1855 
D.  W.  Deshler  was  elected  to  but  declined  the  presidency  of  the  road,  whereu])on 
Elias  F'assett,  of  New  York,  w^as  chosen  president  and  J.  W.  Baldwin,  of  Colum- 
bus, director,  the  latter  to  succeed  Samuel  Brush,  resigned. 

In  December,  1855,  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  road  became  generally 
known.  The  following  statement  was  published:  Cost  of  the  road,  St),200,000 ; 
paid  up  stock,  $1,600,000;  first  mortgage  bonds,  $1,000,000;  second  ditto, 
$1,000,000;  third  ditto,  $1,000,000;  floating  debt,  $1,600,000.  ''The  most  serious 
difficulty  under  which  the  road  now  labors  is,"  it  was  said,  ''that  for  two  or  three 
months  past  the  great  tunnel  [at  Cambridge]  has  been  gradually  caving  in.  .  .  . 
Passengers  and  freight  are  transported  in  stages  and  wagons  around  the  tunnel." 
This  further  statement  was  made:  "  The  Wheeling  injunction  [to  prohibit  the 
crossing  at  Beliair]  having  been  dissolved  and  connection  made  at  Ben  wood,  traffic 
will  be  greatly  facilitated." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  company's  creditors  held  at  Zanesville,  January  23,  1S56, 
W.  B.  Hubbard  suggested,  from  a  committee,  as  a  means  of  relief  to  creditors,  the 
issue  of  a  fourth    mortgage  for  twenty  years  at  seven  per  cent.     On  August  26, 
1856,  ir.  J.  Jewett  was  elected  president  and   Daniel   Applegate,  treasurer.     Mr. 
Jewett  served  as  president  anU  receiver  until  the  lease  of  the   road.     The  officers 
chosen  January  6,  1859,  were:     President,  H.  J.  Jewett;  vice  president,  E.  Fassett; 
treasurer,  I).  Applegate;  secretary,  William  Wing;  general   freight  agent,  D.  S. 
Gray;  general  ticket  agent,  J.  W.  Brown;  directors,  D.  W.  Deshler,  J.  W.  Bald- 
Vf'm  and  W.  B.  Brooks,  of  Columbus.     On  February  19,  1859,  the  company   was 
subjected  to  groat  annoyance  and  expense  by  a  landslide  near  Cambridge.     A  hill- 
side on  which  the  track  was  laid  slid  downwards,  carrying  the  track  with  it. 
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On  April  21,  1859,  suit  was  brought  for  foreclosure  by  George  S.  Coe,  trustee, 
and  H.  J.  Jewett  was  appointed  receiver;  but  without  sale,  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion was  jigreed  upon,  whereby  the  first  anil  second  mortgage  bonds,  with  the 
accrued  and  pafftdue  interest  on  the  first  mortgage,  were  to  be  exchanged  for  new 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  82,500,000,  at  six  per  cent,  due  September  1, 1890,  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  the  road  and  its  equipments,  with  a  sinking  fund  of  $16,000  per 
year;  the  second  mortgage  bondholders  to  concede  onehalf  of  the  accrued  interest 
and  take  coupons  for  the  other  half,  payable  in  ten  annual  installments;  the  third 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  undivided  half  of  the 
road  between  Columbus  &  Newark  to  theSteubenville&  Indiana  Railroad  Company; 
the  fourth  mortgage  bonds  to  be  paid  at  par  in  common  stock  at  par,  or  preferred 
stock  at  eighty  cents  on  the   dollar;  income  bonds  to  be  exchanged  for  preferred 
stock  at  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar,  or  common  stock  at  eighty  cents;  the  floating 
debt  to  be  paid  in  common  stock  at  sixty  cents.     Ju<lgment«  taken  prior  to  May, 
1859,  including  interest,  were  to  be  received  at  the  original  amount.     The  original 
stock  was  to  be  redeemed  with  common  stock   at  forty  cents  on  the  dollar.     This 
arrangement  imposed  a  loss  on  the  holders  of  the  original  stock  and  indebtedness 
of  nearly  84,000,000.     Some  of  the  first  and  second  mortgage  bondholders  refused 
to  agree  to  tiie  arrangement,  and  proceedings   were  commenced  to  force  a  sale  of 
the  property,  but  the  agreement  was  finally  assented  to  by  all,  and  on  March  28, 
1865,  the  trustees  made  sale  of  the  property  to  George  B.  Wright,  vice  president 
and  agent.     This  sale  was  followed  by  reconstruction  of  the  company  November 
1,  1865,  as  '*The  Central  Ohio  Railroad  Company  as  Reorganized,"  and  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  the  original  company  conveyed  the  property  to  the  new  one. 

On  December  1,  1866,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  reorganized  Central 
Ohio  companies  enterc<l  into  an  agreement  for  the  operation  of  the  Central  Ohio 
for  five  years,  subject  to  discontinuance  on  twelvemonths  notice,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  to  operate  and  maintain  the  road,  pay  all  expenses  and  taxes,  and  prorate 
sixtyfive  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  for  the  first  five  years  and  sixty  per  cent. 
thereafter;  that  is,  to  pay  the  Central  Ohio  thirtyfive  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings for  the  first  five  years  and  forty  per  cent,  thereafter,  provided  that  the  pay- 
ments to  the  Central  Ohio  should  not  exceed  8166,000  per  year.  This  agreement 
was  amended  February  13,  1869,  so  that  the  amount  paid  on  account  of  the 
Sandusky,  Mansfield  ct  Newark  Railroad  should  be  thirtyfive  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  earnings  during  twenty  years  instead  of  forty  per  cent.,  the  contract,  after 
the  first  five  years,  to  extend  in  periods  of  twenty  years  indefinitely,  except  on 
twelvemonths  notice  of  discontinuance.  On  the  same  date  the  Central  Ohio 
made  a  contract  with  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  k  Newark,  by  which  the  former 
leased  the  road  to  the  latter  company  for  seventeen  j'ears  and  three  months  with 
power  of  continuance  in  twenty^^ear  terms  by  the  Central  Ohio.  This  gave  the 
Central  Ohio  Company  its  own  line  from  Newark  to  Bellair,  104  miles;  the 
Sandusky,  Mansfield  k  Newark,  1 16  miles;  and  onehalf  of  the  road  from  Columbus 
to  Newark,  83  miles;  total,  253  miles.  The  rental  was  8174,350  yearly,  and  all 
taxes,  damages  and  o|)eratini^  ex|)onsos.  The  Central  Ohio  during  the  first 
eleven  years  alter  its  oi)oiiing  lor  business  in  1854  paid  no  dividends,  and  only  a 
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part  of  its  interest.     In   1866  a  dividend   of  ?22,845  was  pai(i    on    its    preferred 
stock  ;  a  three  per  cent,  dividend  was  paid  in  1867,  and  ajLcain  in  186S. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Kailroad  Company  was  incorporated  by  the  lei^ishi- 
ture  of  Maryland  in  Marcli,  1827,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  which  mii^ht  bo 
increased  to  §5,000,000.  The  act  of  incorporation  was  indorsed  by  the  icijislalurc 
of  Virginia  on  condition  that  Wheeling  should  be  made  tiie  Ohio  River  terminus. 
The  Company  preferred  to  make  its  terminal  connections  at  Parkersburi;,  but 
accepted  the  conditions  imposed  by  Virginia,  and  finally  built  a  line  to  both 
Parkersburg  and  Wheeling.  The  road  was  completed  to  Cumberland,  178  miles, 
in  March,  1842;  to  Piedmont  July  21,  1851;  and  lo  Wheeling  January  11,  1853. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  New  York  had  completed  the  Erie  canal  in 
1825,  and  that  Philadelphia  was  reaching  out  by  canals  for  the  trade  of  wlnit  was 
then  called  the  West,  but  Baltimore  neemed  to  be  cut  off  from  that  trade  by 
imjiassable  mountains.  Ju>t  at  this  time  railway  transportation  began  to  he 
developed,  and  Baltimore  undertook  to  construct  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  lin(\ 
This  brought  hope  to  her  citizens  and  its  inspiration  reached  an  enterprising 
citizen  of  New  -York,  Mr.  Peter  Cooper,  who,  with  two  others,  bought  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  within  the  city  limits  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Cooper  was 
finally  obliged  to  pay  for  this  land  himself  In  an  address  delivered  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  the  following  additional  facts  were  stated  by  Hon.  Seth  Low: 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  had  laid  a  track  for  thirteen  miles  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  which  was 
operated  by  horses,  and  this  track  ran  through  or  near  Peter  Cooper's  land.  The  horsecar 
line  did  not  pay  and  the  land  speculation  was  tlireatened  with  disaster.  Peter  Cooper  there- 
fore turned  hip  attention  to  steam  as  the  proper  motive  power  for  the  road.  At  one  point 
there  was  a  sharp  turn  of  150  feet  radius.  Stephenson,  the  great  English  inventor,  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  steam  could  not  be  used  as  a  motor  on  any  curve  with  less  than 
IXX)  feet  radius.  Peter  Cooper  believed  he  could  demonstrate  that  it  could  })e.  With  incred- 
ible perseverance  he  built  the  Tom  Thumb,  the  first  locomotive  built  in  this  country  for 
experimental  use  upon  a  regular  railroad,  in  which  he  successfully  overcame  the  mechanical 
difficulties  involved.  The  Tom  Thumb  made  the  sharp  curve  and  covered  the  distance, 
thirteen  miles,  in  one  hour  and  twelve  minutes.  The  return  trip,  on  a  down  grade,  was  made 
in  fiftyseven  minutes     This  was  in  August,  1830. 

On  April  13,  1882,  the  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company  was  incorp- 
orated with  a  capital  of  82,000,000  to  build  a  railway  from  Columbus  to  the 
Marietta  &  Cincinnati  line,  between  New  Ijo.xington  and  Clinton  Valley  Station. 
This  company,  on  September  19,  1882,  acquired  the  rights  of  the  Miami  Valley  & 
Columbus  Railway  Company,  previously  incorporated.  A  contract  was  made 
with  Frost,  Stearns  k  Hoover  for  the  construction,  and  on  June  20,  1SS3,  the  work 
was  begun.  On  June  27,  same  year,  the  route  was  so  changed  as  to  ])lace  the  south- 
ern terminus  at  Wilmington.  The  Midland  Construction  Company  was  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  of  850,000,  its  members  being  Colonel  Orland  Smith,  Stearns, 
Hoover  &  Co.,  and  others.  It  contracted  to  build  and  equij)  the  road,  the  railway 
company  agreeing  to  furnish  the  right  of  way,  and  pay  the  contractors  jjurtly  in 
bonds  and  stock.  The  road  was  completed  and  put  into  o])eration  November  13, 
1884,  on  which  date  an  excursion  train  bore  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trade,  city 
officials  and  invited  guests   to  Cincinnati.     On  January  3,    1890,  the  road  was 
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'eased  to  tho  Central  Ohio  Railroad  Company  for  999  years,  the  lease  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company,  together  with  $1,000,000  preferred 
stock,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  company  to  secure  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the 
$2,000,000  of  bonds  of  the  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  Midland,  as  the  new  property 
had  been  named. 

In  October,  186(5,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  company  established  what  was  known 
as  a  **  lightning  express,"  the  first  car  of  which  reached  Columbus  October  23. 
The  company  had  fifty  of  these  cars  built  to  run  on  '^passenger  trucks'*  in  pas* 
senger  trains,  especially  to  accommodate  the  oyster  trade,  and  as  many  as  ten  care 
of  oysters  have  been  delivered  at  this  city  in  one  train,  the  average  carload  con- 
sisting of  eightytwo  cases  each  containing  about  fifty  quartcans  of  oysters.  The 
first  Pullman  palace  drawingroom  and  sleopingcar  to  arrive  at  Columbus  came  in 
a  Baltimore  &  Oiiio  train  August  26,  1871.  On  December  14,  187H,  while  a  train 
belonging  to  this  road  was  pulling  out  of  the  Columbus  station,  the  boiler  of  its 
engine  exploded,  instantly  killing  Daniel  Cooper,  the  engineer.  The  fireman, 
David  Laugherty,  escaped  with  slight  injury.  The  engine  and  several  cars  near 
it  were  eompletly  wrecked.  On  December  26,  1873,  the  employes  of  railways  cen- 
tcrijig  at  Columbus  inaugurated  a  strike,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  its 
appropriate  place.  On  the  twent^'seeond  of  the  same  month  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Company  reduced  its  fare  from  Columbus  to  Washington  to  ten  dollars,  and  before 
order  was  restored,  further  reduced  the  rate  to  seven  dollars  The  regular  rates 
as  restored  April  20,  1874,  were:  Columbus  to  Baltimore  or  Washington,  $13.50; 
to  Philadelphia,  815.50;  to  New  York,  $17.50.  The  company  now  owns  or  con- 
trols fiftj'two  different  trunk  or  branch  lines  of  railwa}'  having  an  aggregate 
length  of  1,922.48  miles. 

Cobnnhus,  Pujua  und  Twl'mna. — This  company  was  incorporated  February  23, 
1849,  by  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior,  William  S.  Sullivant  and  William  Dennison  of 
Franklin  County,  and  others  of  Madison,  Champaign,  Miami  and  Darke  counties, 
with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  and  authority  to  construct  a  railway  from  Columbus 
or  some  point  on  the  Columbus  k  Xenia  line  via  Qrbana  and  Piqua  to  Greenville, 
Darke  County,  and  thence  hy  such  route  as  the  directors  might  choose  to  the 
western  boun<lary  of  Ohio.  J.  P.  Williamson,  secretary,  on  October  30,  1850, 
invited  bids  for  grading,  masonry,  etc.,  on  tvventytwo  miles  between  Covington  in 
Miami  County  and  St.  Paris  in  Champaign,  and  on  May  20,  1851,  A.  G.  Conover, 
engineer,  invited  bids  for  the  grading  and  masonry  from  St.  Paris  to  Columbus. 
On  March  12,  1851,  the  comj)any  was  authorized  to  change  its  route  at  discretion 
west  of  Covington  and  also  to  change  its  eastern  terminus.  Tracklaying  began 
at  High  Street,  Columbus,  November  20,  1852,  and  on  June  6,  1853,  it  was  stated 
that  on  the  preceding  Saturday  a  party  numbering  forty  or  fifty  persons  had  trav- 
eled over  the  road  from  Columbus  to  Pleasant  Valley,  about  eighteen  miles. 
The  first  locomotive  for  the  road  was  received  from  Boston,  August  14,  1852,  and 
it  was  then  announced  that  seven  hundred  tons  of  iron  for  the  track  had  reached 
Quebec.  The  first  passenger  train  passed  between  Columbus  k  Piqua  October  16, 
1854,  on  which  date  three  such  trains  were  j)ut  upon  the  line.  A  passenger  trai n 
first   ran  over  the  entire   line  on   Aj)ril  19,  187)0.     The  officers  on  February   17, 
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^853,    "Were:     Prebident,  M.  G.  Mitchell;  vice  presidiMit,  William  Dennison  ;  sccre- 

^^ry^   Joseph  M.  Ewing ;  treasurer,  William  Scott;  chief  engineer,  A.  G.  Conover; 

supejri  witendent,  J.  R.  Billiard.     In   February,  185(1,  the  following  directors  were 

elect-od    :  William  Neil,  president;  John  L.Gill,  B.   E.  Smith,  T.  L.  Jcwett,  M.  G. 

MitoHoll,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Rohort  E.  Neil,   A.  Stone,  Junior,  J.  W.  Yandos,  J.  R. 

Hillia,,.^^  n.  Kitchen  and  H.  Cable. 

""l^  l:ie  company  having  become  embarrassed,  foreclosure  proceedings  were  begun 
J  unci  17,  1850,  by  (icorge  S.  Coc,  and  a  receiver  was  appointed,  but  before  the  prop- 
^^"^J'  c:5c^uld  be  sold  a  reorganization  was  eflrocte<i  and  approved  by  the  court.  The 
roail  i^  :rid  \t<  franchises  were  finallv  sold  A  ui^aist  f»,  1S()H,  for  8500,00(^  and  were  trans- 
terrc3<.l  to  the  trustees  of  the  reorganization.  By  this  arrangement  61,158,108  of 
the  Oi^l^inal  stock  of  the  Columbus,  Piqua  tV  Indiana  Railroad  Company  was  sunk. 
^n  Jixmiuary  G,  1859,  M.  G.  Mitchell  was  president.  J.  W.  Bradley  general  agent, 
"  ^-^  -  dJonovcrchief  engineer,  John  Person  secretary  and  II.  Walkup  superintend- 
^'^^-  -At  a  meeting   held  at  Columbus,  October  2,  1803,  for  the  ]>urpose  of  reor- 

^  ^^^^*i.tion,  the  name  Columbus  &  Indianapolis  Hailroa<l  Company  was  adopted, 
and  I^^  ^  Smith,  John  Gardiner,  G.  V.  Dorsey,  John  L.  Gill,  John  R.  Milliard, 
J,  r-fc  Xl.  Bradley,  S.  M.  Wain,  John  F.  Seeley  and  Joseph  T.  Thomas  were  chosen 
^  ^^^^'^^i^rs.  B.  E.  Smith  was  elected  president,  John  H.  Bradley  vice  president, 
^'^^*^  Alexander  treasurer,  and  11.  P.  Bif^elow  secrctarv.  The  sale  of  the  road 
^^  ^^X-e  proceedings  for  its  reorganization  were  judicially  approved  November  20. 

t^  ^     ^^^  Jtember  5,  1864,  the  company  purchased  the  Richmond  k  Covington  railway 


J    X  -•a  stake  in  the  track  of  the  Colunibus,  Piqua  &  Indiana  Railroad,  on  land  of 

X.  ^    *      Vomers,  in  Newberry  Township,  Miami  County,  to  and  through  the  counties 
^       ^  ^Xmi,  Darke  and  Preble,  to  the  State  line  of  the  State  of  Indiana,'  thirtytwo 


^  -     half  miles,  for  $(j44,(M)0,  of  which   amount  S35(],000  was  paid  for  bonds  and 

T,    ,     ^        of  the   Richmond  &  Covington,  which    bonds  and  stock    the   Columbus   i\: 

^^  t^iapolis  company  redeemed  with  corresj)on(ling  |)lcdgcs  of  its  own. 

/<«*.  *     "*^^  certificate  was  filed  with   the  Secretary  of  Slate  October  17,  18i]4,  consoli- 

(;«  I  ^  it^  the  Columbus  <&  Indianapolis  and   the   Indiana  Central  companies  as  the 

I)  .       ^  •  ^ibus  k  Indiana|)olis  Central,   the   Indiana  Central  being  then   in   operation 

^;^^-^^  ^i^cn     Indianapolis    and    Richmond.     The    slock    of    the    new   company    was 

11^     ^       ^  <"  ),000.     The  stockholders  of  the  Columbus  iV   In(iiana])olis  were  to  exchange 

^ji^     .^^        stock    at   par;    the  stockholdei's    of  the    Indiana    Central    were    to   receive 

^^,.  ^^1  consolidated  stock  for  8100  of  the  old  stock,  all  of  which  was  to  bo  sur- 

.^j^       "^  ^-red,  the  holders  of  convertible  ])onds  to  receive  consolidated  bonds  to  a  like 

^j.^^  ^        ^>.  nt.     B.    E.    Smith    was    president    of  the    new  com|)any,    James  Alexander 

^1^^      ^^^  ^irer,  ami  Gordon  Moodie  secretary.     On  Se])temher  10,  1807,  a  certificate  was 

j^^^  ^br  another  organization  consolidating  the  (N)hnnbns  cV  Indi:ina])olis  Central,  the 

^^  f^  ^^^  iisport  &  Burlington  (from  Logansport  to  the  western   boundary  of  Indiana), 

v^         ^         the  Union  &  Logansport  (from   Union  City  to  Logansport),  as  the  C'oluml)Us 

-  .  ^  ^  fcdiana  Central  Railway    Com]>anv.     The    (/incinnati  i^-  Chicai^o  Airline   was 

,  ^"porated  July  10,  1800,  by  ])urch{isi;rs  of  the  Logansport  k  Chieago  Railway 

«^^  ^     Richmond   to  Lo«^ansport,  and   on  January  25,   18(J5,  the  Chica_ro  iV  Great 

^'  ^VTn  and  the  Cincinnati  <&  Chicago  Airline  were  consolidated  as  the  Chicago 
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&  Groat  EaKtorn,  this  being  the  fourth  company  of  that  name,  and  including  the 
Gulciiu  &  Illinois  Kiver,  Chicago  &  Great  Eastern  and  Chicago  &  Cincinnati  com- 
piinieH  of  Indiana.  On  February  12,  18(58,  a  consolidation  took  place,  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  of  December  4,  1867,  of  the  Columbus  &  Indiana  Central,  and 
the  fourth  company  named  Chicag(»  &  Great  Eastern,  as  the  Columbus  &  Indiana 
('Ciitral,  embracing  the  following  lines:  Chicago  to  Columbus,  Bradford  Junction 
to  the  woKtern  boundary  of  Ohio,  from  that  boundary  to  Indianapolis,  from  Rich- 
mond to  Logjinsport,  and  from  Logansport  to  the  western  boundary  of  Indiana, 
making  an  aggregate  of  587.8  miles.  The  stock  of  the  new  company  was  fixed  at 
815,000,000,  of  which  the  stockholders  of  the  Chicago  &  Great  Eastern  (number 
one)  were  to  exchange  their  holdings  at  par,  and  the  stockholders  of  the 
Columbus  <&  Indiana  (Y^ntral  were  to  have  share  for  share,  $2,000,000  of  the  new 
stock  to  be  distributed  to  them  pro  rain  if  presented  within  ninety  days  aft^r 
ratification  of  the  agreement.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  815,000,000  were  to  be 
issued,  of  which  811,000,000  were  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  a  like 
amount  issued  at  par  by  the  consolidated  companies.  At  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders held  in  Columbus  in  February,  1868,  at  which  over  eight  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  of  stock  was  represented,  the  following  directors  were  elected: 
VV.  D.  Thompson,  Frederick  H.  Fowler,  W.  D.  Judson,  Amos  Tenney,  Henry 
Morgan,  James  W  Elwell  and  Lawrence  Wells,  of  New  York  ;  Joseph  T.  Thomas, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Joseph  E.  Young,  of  Illinois;  John  S.  Newman  and  J.  N.  Con- 
verse, of  Indiana;  and  B.  E.  Smith,  William  Dennison,  John  Gardiner  and 
John  R.  Hi  1  Hard  of  Ohio.  B.  E.  Smith  was  chosen  president,  Gordon  Moodie 
secretary,  and  James  Alexander  treasurer. 

On  P\»bruary  1,  1869,  the  Columbus,  Chicago  &  Indiana  Central  leased  its 
entire  system  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
companies.     The  lines  embraced  in  this  lease  are  described  as  follows: 

From  its  terminus  in  Chicago,  through  Cook  County  in  said  state  southward  to  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  through  the  counties  of  Lake,  Porter,  La  Porte,  Starke,  Pulaski,  Casst 
Howard,  Tipton.  Madison,  Henry  and  Wayne  in  Indiana,  to  Richmond,  and  thence  east- 
ward to  the  i^tate  of  Ohio  and  through  the  counties  of  Preble,  Darke,  Miami,  Champaign, 
Union,  Madison  and  Franklin  in  said  state  to  Columbus;  and  also  extending  from  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  aforesaid,  westward  through  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Henry,  Hanco(.*k  and 
Marion  to  Indiaiia{K)li8,  Indiana  ;  and  also  extending  from  the  main  line  aforesaid  at  a  point 
in  Miami  County,  Ohio,  westward  through  Darke  County,  Ohio,  to  the  Indiana  State  line  at 
Union  ;  and  thence  westward  through  the  counties  of  Randolph,  Jay,  Blackford,  Grant, 
Miami,  Caf^s,  White,  Jasper  and  Newton,  in  Indiana,  to  the  line  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the 
direction  of  Peoria. 


The  lease,  running  for  a  term  of  ninetynine  years,  provided  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  k  St.  Louis  company  should  maintain  the  roads  leased  "  in  good 
working  condition  and  repair  as  first  class  roads,  together  with  all  sidetracks, 
station  houses,  rollingstock,  equipments  and  other  j)roperty,  and  should  reserve 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings,  thirty  per  cent,  thereof  to  be  applied  to 
])aynient  of  the  interest  on  S-0,0()0,00(»  ol  ihe  bonds  of  the  C.  C.  k  I.  C.  company 
and  interest  on  income  bonds  that  might  be  issued,  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  k 
v^t.  Louis  to  pay  the  interest    in  any  event,  the  surplus,  remaining,  if  any,  to  be 
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paid  to  the  C.  C.  &  I.  C.  company.     The  P.  C.  <&  St.  L.  company  waH  prohibited 
from  making  any  consolidation   of  earnings  or  running  arrangements  with  any 
other  company  for  competing  business  or  traffic  without  the  consent  of  the  Colum- 
bus. Chicago  &  Indiana  Central.     It  was  further  provided  that  llie  linos  thus  con- 
solidated should  at  all  times  be  placed  uj)on  a  perfect  ([uality  with  any  othci's  that 
might  "connect  at  Pittsburgh,  as  to  the  rate  and   facilities  for  joint  transportation 
for  all  classes  of  traffic  to  and  from  all    |)oints  etist  or  west,"  any  differences  aris- 
i  ng  as  to  the  relations  of  the  contracting  parties  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration, 
rfhe  last  two  clauses  (»f  the  agreement  may  have  been  dictated  by  the  experience 
f  one  of  the  parties  thereto,  for  when  the   Panhandle  organization  first  leased  the 
olumbus,  Piqua  &  Indiana  road,  and  a  foreclosure  began  to  be  talked  about,  some 
f  the  friends  of  tiie  latter  daimctl  that  the  former  had  discriminated  against  it  in 
avor  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Bellefontaine  k    Indiana  line  which  it  already  controlled, 
n  relation  to  traffic  between  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago. 

On  February  1,  1870,  an  amende<l  lease  was  executed   hy  which  the  mortgage 

ndebtedness  of  the  Columbus,  Chicago  k  Indiana  Central  was  reduced  to  S15,H21- 

00,  and   the  amount  to  be  j)aid   by  the  lessee  as  rental  should  in  no  case  be  less 

han  seven  per  cent,  of  that  amount  per  annum.     The  New  York  cV  Erie  Railway 

ompany  had  offered  to  lease  the  property  of  the  Columbus,  Ciiicago  k  Indiana 

^'entral,  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  of  that  company  an<l  guarantee  an  average 

annual  dividend  of  seven  per  cent,  on  its  stock,  but  the   proposition  was  unani- 

^nously  rejected.     The  wisdom  of  this  action  may  be  doubted.     The  offer  rejected 

"^vould  have  I'urnished  a  certain  income,  whereas  the  one  accepted  was,  in  its  terms, 

Uncertain  as  the  sequel  proved.     Differences   having  arisen  as  to  the  meaning  of 

<'ertain  portions  of  the  lease,  the  lessee  (the  P.  C.  &  Hi.  L.)  refused  to  pay  the  ren- 

'tel  from  which  the  interest  on  the  bonds  could  be  met,  and  on  application  of  the  C. 

O.  k.  I.  C.  to  the  United  States  Court,  W.  R.  Fosdick,  of  New  York,  was  appointed 

I'ecciver,  and  to  him  the  lessees  paid   the  net  receipts  of  the  road.     The  first  and 

**€?foond  mortgage  bondholders  of  the  C.  C.  &  I.  C.  company  appointed  committees 

to  protect  their  interests.     Several  years  of  litigation  followed,  during  which  the 

I^ennsylvania  Com})any,  through   W.   L.   Scott,  of  Erie,  obtained   a  controlling 

«.  mount  of  the  bonds  and  slock.     Scott  brought  suit  for  payment  of  the  unpaid 

i  Interest  on  the  first  mortgage   bonds;    foreclosure   under  this    suit  was    ordered 

ill   February,  1883 ;  the  road  and   franchises  were  sold  at  Indiaruij)()lis  ;  and    the 

C2 ompany  was  reorganized  as  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburgh,  thus  becoming  a 

X^art  of  the  system  of  railways  west   of  Pittsburgh  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania 

cionipany. 

SteuhenvlUr  it  Ind'uunt. — This  company  was  incorporated  February  24,  1848, 
vvith  a  capital  of  83,500,000,  and  authority  to  construct  a  railway  from  Steuben - 
"V"  ille  along  the  Connotton  or  Stillwater  Creek  to  Mt.  Vernon,  and  "  thence  to  the 
1  iidiana  state  line  at  any  point  between  Willshire  and  Foit  Recovery;  but  the 
<^ompany  was  forbidden  to  locate  its  road  west  of  Mount  Vernon  parallel  to  that  of 
^ny  other  com|»any  previously  incorporated  which  had  in  good  faith  begun  the 
^'Oiistruction  of  its  line.  This  restriction  appears  in  many  of  the  charters  granted 
ubout  that  time  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  prevent  the  construction  of  com- 
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peting  and  parallel  linos.  On  March  12,  1849,  the  act  was  so  amended  as  to 
authorize  the  company  to  construct  a  branch  from  Cosliocton  rm  Newark  to  Col- 
umhuH;  also  from  Stcubenville  via  Mount  Vernon  to  the  Indiana  boundary  at  any 
point  between  Willslnro  and  Fort  Recovery,  inclusive.  Another  charter  granted 
March  12,  1840,  authorized  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  west  end  of  the 
Steuben-ville  bridge  to  the  junction  with  the  Central  Ohio  Railway  at  Newark, 
117^  niilen.  The  Columbus  &  Pittsburgh  Railway  Company  was  granted  a  charter 
March  2,  184(1,  but  no  action  in  pursuance  thereof  was  taken. 

In  May,  1848,  a  railway  convention  for  Central  Ohio,  held  at  Coshocton  with 
W.  H.  Hubbard  as  chairman,  recommended  a  survey  of  different  routes,  the 
reports  of  such  surveys  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Robert  Neil  and 
Joseph  Ridgwuy,  Junior,  were  the  Franklin  County  members.  This  committee 
subsequently  reported  in  favor  of  a  line  from  Columbus  to  the  western  terminus 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Pittsburgh  roads,  and  also  one  to  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway  at  Wheeling.  On  May  3,  1849,  a  convention  in 
the  interest  of  a  railway  from  Pittsburgh  via  Stcubenville  to  Columbus  and 
St.  Louis  was  held  at  Stcubenville,  at  which  Joseph  Ridgway,  of  Columbus,  was 
chairman,  and  comnnttees  were  appointed  to  secure  the  location  of  the  line  and 
obtain  subscriptions  in  the  counties  through  which  it  would  pass.  The  committee- 
men for  Franklin  County  were  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior,  W.  B.  Hubbard  and  Wil- 
liam Dennison.  The  members  of  the  first  board  of  directors  of  this  road,  elected 
March  6,  1850,  were  Daniel  Kilgore,  John  Andrews,  James  Means,  William  Mc- 
Donald, Thompson  Ilanna,  William  K.  Johnson  and  James  Parks.  Daniel  Kil- 
gore was  chosen  president,  R.  S.  Moody  secretary,  Daniel  L.  Collier  treasurer, 
Jacob  BlicUensderfer  chief  engineer,  and  T.  L.  Jewett  and  Thomas  Means  solici- 
tors. J.  G.  Morris  was  subsequently  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  in  place  of 
Moody  and  Collier,  resigned,  and  James  Means  president  vice  Kilgore  deceased. 
On  April  19,  1855.  Mr.  Means  resigned  the  presidency  and  W.  B.  Hubbard  was 
chosen  in  his  place,  but  he  too  soon  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  L. 
Jewett,  who  was  elected  June  7,  1855,  and  served  as  president  and  receiver  until 
the  consolidation  of  the  company  with  the  Pittsburgh  and  Steuben ville  company. 
In  December,  1851,  contracts  were  made  for  the  construction  of  the  road  between 
Stcubenville  and  Coshocton,  but  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  money 
market,  little  was  done  until  May  or  June,  1852,  when  work  was  begun  along  the 
entire  lino.  On  December  22,  1853,  regular  trains  were  run  from  Stcubenville  to 
Uniunport,  and  on  April  11,  1855,  the  president  reported  the  road  complete  from 
Stcubenville  to  Newark.  To  procure  iron  and  machinery,  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  81,5()0,(M)()  were  issued  October  1,  1852.  On  November  1,  1853,  a  second  mort- 
gage of  S9()(),0()0  was  executed,  followed  on  February  15,  1856,  by  a  third  issue  of 
$000,000,  and  afterward  by  income  bonds  amounting  to  $431,150. 

On  April  17,  1857,  an  arrangement  was  ?nade  between  the  Central  Ohio  and 
the  Stcubenville  &  Indiana  co?n panics  by  which  the  former  agreed  to  haul  the 
traffic  of  the  lalttjr  between  Newark  and  (>)lunibu8.  Preliminary  surveys  had  been 
made,  in  18.^3,  by  the  Stcubenville  and  Indiana  Comj)any  j)reparatorv  to  the  con- 
struction of  a   line  from  Newark  to  Columbus,  and  on  March  14,  1864,  a  contract 
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was  made  for  the  sale  of  an   undivided  half  of  the  road   between  Columbus  and 

Newark,  by  the  Central  Ohio  to  the  Steuben ville  &  India?»a  Company,  for  $775,000. 

On  August  31,  1864,  this  sale  was  judicially  confirmed  and  a  mortgage  for  the 

amount  of  the  purchase  money  was  put  upo?i  the  property.     The  road  becoming 

embarrassed  and  being  unable  to  pay  its  interest,  suit  was  brought  at  the  Se])tom- 

ber  term,  1859,  of  the  Harrison  County  Common  Pleas  by  Uobert  Garrett  k  wSons 

and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  on  $888,000  of  iho  bonds  and  interest, 

and  on  September  2,  T.  L.  Jowett  was  appointed   receiver,  with  power  to  operate 

the  road  under  order  of  the  court.     In  1863  Robert  Garrett  &  Sons  and  the  Penn- 

Rylvania  Railroad  Company  began  suit  for  foreclosure  on  the  first  and  second 

mortgages,  and  in  November  a  decree  was  entered  for  $3,692,766  and  a  sale  was 

ordered.     Accordingly,  on  February  27,  1864,  the  road  and  its  franchises  were  sold 

at    public  auction  to  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  Henry  M.  Alexander  and  George  W. 

AlcCook,  for  $1,908,889.     Before  confirmation   of  this  sale  a  plan  of  adjustment 

without  a  sale  was  submitted  to  the  creditors  and  accepted  b}'  them.     In  accord- 

nce  with  this  agreement  the  first  and  second  mortgages  were  reduced  to  $3,000,000 

C  a    shrinkage    of  $692,766),   payment  was  extended    to   January  1,  1884,  and  a 

Kiew  six  per  cent,  twentj'year  morrgage,  dated  Aj)ril  19, 1864,  was  executed,  followed 

y  another  for  $1,500,000  payable  April  1,  1894,  to  secure  the  ohl  third  mortgage 

nd  income  bonds. 

On  March  24,  1849,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  incorporated  the  Pitts- 
urgh  &  Steubenville  road  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  State  line  towards  Steuben ville, 
hirtysix  miles,  and  on  March  30,  1860,  the  Virginia  legislature  incorporated  the 
lolliday's  Cove  Railway  across   the   "Panhandle"  of  Virginia,  connecting  the 
ittsburgh  &  Steubenville  at  the  SUite  line  with  the  Steubenville  &  Indiana  at  the 
Steubenville  bridge.     On  October  1,  1865,  the  receiver  made  arrangements  with 
"•he  Pittsburgh  &  Steubenville  Company  to  operate  the  whole  line  as  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Columbus  &  Cincinnati  Railway  and   it  was  so  operated  until  consolidated 
"^'ith   the  Pittsburgh  &  Steubenville  and  the  IloUiday's  Cove  lines  and  became 
^nown   as  ihe  Panhandle  Company,  the  capital   of  which    was  $4,400,000.     On 
l^ecember  26,  1867,  this  company  agreed   to  issue  $2,500,000  preferred  stock.     On 
^arch  17,  1868,  the  Panhandle,  the  Holliday's  Cove  and   the  Steubenville  &  Indi- 
ana companies  were  consolidated  as  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis,  which 
^*Ompany,  on  January  22,  1869,  leased  the  Columbus,  Cliicago  &  Indiana  (central 
ftaihvay  on  a  perpetual  lease  for  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings,  the  P.  C.  & 
St.  L.  Company  agreeing  to  pay  the  interest  on  $20,000,000  of  bonds  of  the  C,  ('. 
«Sc  I.  C.  Company.     The  lines  owned  or  controlled  by  the  P.  C.  &  St.  L.  Company 
Ut  this   time  comprised   the  following:     Main   line  between  Columbus  and  Pitts- 
t^urgh  ;  branch  from  Cadiz  Junction  to  Cadiz  ;  branch  from  New  Cumberland  June. 
tioii  to  New  Cumberland ;  branch  from  Bridgevi lie   to  Rend's  Mines;   Pittsburgh 
to  Birmingham ;  yard   tracks  at  Union  Station,  Columbus;  Columbus  &  Indiana 
Central,  leased;  and  Ijittle  Miami  and  Columbus  &  Xenia;  tola!   length  of  track 
^98.76  miles.    The  consolidated  line  thus  formed  was  known  as  the  Panhandle  route. 
The    stock    of    the    new    company    was   $10,000,000  —  $3,000,000    preferred    and 
$7,000,000  common.     The  stock  of  the   Panhandle  Company  was  to  be  converted 
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into  the  stock  of  the  new  company  as  follows  :  Not  over  20,000  shares  of  seven 
per  cent,  preferred  stock  of  the  P.  C.  &  St.  L.  Company  to  be  exchanged  for  a 
similar  aimount  of  stock  in  the  new  company  ;  not  more  than  20,000  shares  of  the 
common  slock  to  be  exchanged  for  10,000  shares  of  the  new  stock,  the  residue  of 
the  common  to  be  merged  into  the  stock  of  the  new  company,  but  nothing  to  be 
given  in  exchange;  the  stock  of  the  Steubenville  &  Indiana  Company,  not  exceed- 
ing 40,000  shares,  to  be  exchanged  for  a  like  amount  of  new  stock,  share  for  share. 
The  Uolliday's  Cove  stock  was  sunk. 

On  April  5,  1872,  a  certificate  was  tiled  with  the  Ohio  Auditor  of  State  that 
the  assent  of  twothirds  of  the  stockholders  had  been  given  to  the  issue  of 
$3,500,000  of  preferred  stock.  0?i  May  5,  1868,  a  first  mortgage  was  executed  for 
$10,000,000  at  seven  per  cent.,  due  in  1900,  the  bonds  to  be  issued  and  disposed  of 
as  follows:  The  first  preferred  seven  percent,  stock  of  the  Panhandle  Railway 
Company,  not  exceeding  20,000  shares,  to  be  exchanged  for  a  like  amount  of  the 
new  stock,  share  for  share;  the  common  stock  not  exceeding  20,000  shares,  to  be 
exchanged  for  10,000  shares  of  the  new  —  two  for  one;  and  the  residue  of  the 
Panhandle  stock  to  be  merged  into  that  of  the  P.  C.  &  St.  L.  company  without 
any  equivalent.  Of  the  Steubenville  &  Indiana  stock  not  more  than  forty 
thousand  shares  of  the  first  preferred  were  to  bo  exchanged  share  for  share  for  a 
like  amount  of  the  new,  and  not  more  than  40,000  shares  of  the  common  were  to 
be  converted  into  a  like  amount  of  the  common  stock  of  the  new  company. 

In  October,  1870,  the  order  of  sale  of  the  Steubenville  &  Indiana  line  by  the 
Harrison  County  court  was  set  aside,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  and  the  receiver 
was  discharged.  The  original  incorporators  of  the  P.  C.  &  St.  L.  Company  were 
James  Wilson,  James  Means,  Nathaniel  Dike,  William  McDonald,  Daniel  L. 
Collier,  John  Orr,  John  Andrews,  David  W.  McGowan,  James  Gallagher,  James 
McKinney,  Roswell  Marsh,  James  Turnbull,  and  Alexander  Doyle.  On  April  1, 
1873,  a  second  forty  year  seven  per  cent,  mortgage  for  $5,000,000  to  pay  unad- 
justed floating  debt  outstanding,  and  to  furnish  **  additional  facilities  needed  from 
time  to  time  lor  increasing  the  business  of  the  road''  was  executed. 

On  September  1,  1869,  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  by  which  the  railway  obtained  the  "  sole  and  exclusive  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  first  wire  upon  its  ])oles"  alontr  its  line  from  Pittsburgh  to  Colum- 
bus, from  Chicago  to  Logansport,  and  from  Columbus  to  Indianapolis,  for  railway 
business  for  twenty  years.  A  fifteenyear  contract  was  made  Januar}'  27, 1870,  with 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  by  which  the  latter  atrreed  to  provide  its  cars 
and  keep  their  furnishings  in  good  conditio?!,  the  railway  company  thus  stipulat- 
ing :  "  In  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  aforesaid  cars  [the  railway  company]  agrees 
to  haul  the  same  in  the  j)assengcr  trains  on  their  own  line  of  road^  and  on  all 
roads  which  they  now  control  or  may  hereafter  control,"  and  to  "  furnish  fuel  for 
the  cars  and  material  for  the  light,"  and  to  wash  and  cleanse  the  cars  and  to  keep 
them  in  rej)air/'  By  conti'acl  of  Jnnuar}'  10,  ls71,  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
(yompany  agreed  lo  deliver  to  the  railway  as  many  sets  of  its  a])paratM8  as  ?night 
he  ordered  at  S425  for  each  locomotive,  car  and  tender.  By  another  contract  of 
June  25,  1S73,  running  ten  years,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati 
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A  St.^    XjouIs  companien  agreed  with  the  Pittsburgh  &  Western  conij>uny  to  run  its 
<'ars    «•    constructed  upon  the  most  approved  phm  "  and  "with  the  best  appliances 
^^'^  j:>ir^8erving  fresh  meat  and  other  perishable  freight  from  spoiling  in  the  sum- 
'^Gf    sxar^d  freezing  in  the  winter." 

C->  n  May  25,  1874,  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  and  the  Baltimore  k 

Ohio     <:?4>mpanie8  wore  authorized  by  city  ordinance  to  construct  and  equip  a  rail- 

waj,^     ^.^-ack  on  Heed  or  Mulberry  Street  from  their  existing  track   to  Broad  Street 

wi  til      -^  ^Q  consent  of  the  owners  of  more  than  half  of  the  abutting  property.     Dur- 

*"^    "^t^  ^  year  1884  the  company  built  a  large  roundhouse  of  thirtyeight  stalls  on 

'^'^  »^»r^  3t  Street,  to  accommodate  all  of  its  lines  touching  Columbus.     The  first  "fast 

^^^  ■     "^  "^      train  over  the  Panhandle  route  arrived  at  Columbus  September  18,  1S75,  in 

"*'^^^^<:i^n  hours  and  twentyfive  minutes  from  New  York,  bringing  eastern  news- 

P    P^^i'^isi  twelve  hours  in  advance  of  the  usual  time.     While  a  westward  bound  pas- 

'^^^Cia:*  train,  containing  two  sleeping  and   two  passenger  coaches,    was  passing 

v^hr^:^^u   Black  Lick  and    Taylor's  Station    on  Septe?nber    21,    1870,   a    broken 

•'      ''**»'^  i%,|  caused  the  cars  to  leave  the  track  and  roll  <lown  an  embankment  of  twen- 

•^       '^^c^     or  thirty  feet.     Four  persons  were  killed  and  many  were  wounde<l.     The 


"  ^^  ^*«il  passenger  and  ticket  department  of  the  I^anhandle  organization  remained 

-  ^'-^c>  1  umbus  until  March,  1881,   when  it  was  removed  to  Pittsburgh.     On  Novem- 

^  -*-  >     1890,  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Company  was 

Q  ^^^^cJ  by  consolidation  of  the   Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  <&  St.  Louis,  the  Chicago, 


J  ^— *uis&  Pittsburgh,  the  Cincinnati  &  Richmond  and  the  Jefferson,  Madison  & 

*  ^^  •napolis  companies  on  terms  which  were  then  made  known  to  the  public. 


1^    J  ^^^level^ind,  Akron  &  Columbus. — This   was    part  of  a    line    which    formerh' 

^  ^^  ^ed  to  the  Cleveland,  Zanesville  &  Cincinnati  company,  which  had  its  origin 

;^.       ^  ^*^  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburi'h   road  author- 

^1         ^^      that  corporation   to  construct  a  raiiwa}'  from    Hudson,  in  Portage  County, 

-p  ^-^  ^li  Cuyahoga  Falls  and  Akron  to  Wooster  or  some  other  j)oint  on  the  Ohiott 

^^^        '^  •  «jsylvania  li?ie,  between  Wooster  &  Massillon  and  to  connect  with   any  other 

j^  ^^unning  in  the  direction  of  Columbus.     Its  name  at  that  time  was  the  Akron 

:^j  ^  ^^  ^:jh  of  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh   Railway,  but  in    1853  it    was  ch.inged  by 

j^^        ^-^' i  al  order  to  that  of  Cleveland,  Zanesville  &  Cincinnati.     Subse(pKMUly  oper- 

vi^  V»3'  a  receiver,  the  road  was  sold  in  184t)  to  (ieoi-ge  W.  Cass  and  John  J.  Mar- 

<|['  r-  ^        ^*nd  at  a  later  date  it  was  leased  and  operated  by  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 

hu^^       ^    icago ;  and  still   later  by   the    Pennsylvania   Railway  ('onij)any.     The  Pitts- 

i,i^(^  ^"^  4  1^  Mou?it  Vernon,  Columbus  &  London  Railway  Company,  organized  in  May, 

r^v  ^^"     ->      purchased  the  unfinished   road  ami  right  of  way  of  tiie  Springfield,  Mount 

bu  ^^  ^>n  &  Pittsburgh  ('ompany  from  Delaware  through  Mount  Vernon  to  Millers- 


/•ii^  «^^^^   ^*'  fortythree  miles.    The  same  company  purcliascd  the  j)roperty  of  the  Cleve- 

mi  ^^      "^      Zanesville    &  Cincinnati    company    extending    from  Hudson    to     the   coal 

ij\'    ^   ^"^^  *i  southwest  of  Millersburgh,  sixtyfive  miles,  and  at  the  same  time  got  a  lease 

^\  »       ^  ^*  Massillon  and  Cleveland  company "s  line  from  Ma^^sillon  to  Clinton,  thirteen 

Y^^     ^^  ***^.     In  December,  18lj9,  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Cleveland,  Mount 

av     c^^^^*^  ^  Delaware  Railroad  Company,  and  the  capital  stock  was  increased  from 

VlO,000  to  $1,500,000.     These  purchases  and  assignments  of  lease  gave  the  com- 
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pany  seveiityeight  miles  of  equipped  road  besides  the  line  between  Millersbargh 
and  Mount  Vernon,  on  which  the  work  of  construction  was  then  being  prosecuted. 
The  town  of  Delaware  guaranteed  the  sum  of  $105,000  required  to  complete  the 
rond  to  that  place,  and  the  statement  was  made  that  the  company  expected  soon 
to  have  a  direct  lino  from  Delaware  to  Hudson  on  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh. 
The  road  as  proposed  would  pass  through  Mount  Vernon,  Gambler,  Millersburgh, 
Orrville,  Clinton,  Akron  and  Cuyahoga  Falls.  A  proposition  to  change  the  loca- 
tion of  the  road  to  Columbus  caused  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  citizens  to 
obtain  the  subscription  of  $125,000,  which  was  required  as  a  condition  to  that 
result.  The  road  was  finally  built  from  Mount  Vernon  to  Columbus  and  its  first 
train  arrived  at  this  city  from  Mount  Vernon  at  9:10  o'clock  a.  m.,  September  1, 
1873.  The  title  of  the  road  was  changed  to  that  of  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Col- 
umbus. 

Columbus^  Springfidd  &  Cincinnati— The  Springfield  &  Columbus  railroad 
company's  charter  was  granted  March  2,  1846  ;  was  amended  February  24,  1848  ; 
and  was  repealed  February  16,  1849,  when  the  Columbus,  Springfield  &  Cincin- 
nati company  was  incorporated  with  authority  to  construct  a  railway  from 
Springfield  to  Columbus,  or  to  some  point  on  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  line.  On 
May  14,  1849,  Springfield  voted  a  subscription  of  $10,000  to  the  contpany's  capital 
stock.  In  November,  1835,  a  movement  was  made  in  Columbus  looking  to  the 
construction  of  a  branch  of  the  Mad  Eiver  &  Lake  Brie  Railway  from  Springfield 
to  this  place,  *'  or  to  connect  at  some  convenient  point  with  the  contemplated 
railroad  from  Cincinnati  by  the  way  of  the  Little  Miami  Valley  to  Springfield." 
On  December  20,  1837,  the  following  statements  were  published :  The  citizens  of 
Sandusky  were  gratified  by  an  experiment  of  the  speed  of  a  locomotive  on  the 
Mad  lliver  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  ...  It  drew  four  passenger  cars  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen,  at  the  rate  of  twenty,  thirty  and  even  fifty 
miles  an  hour.  All  were  astonished  at  tlie  command  which  the  engineer  possessed 
over  the  movements  of  the  engine.  ...  It  is  anticipated  that  at  least  fifty  miles 
of  this  road  will  be  completed  during  the  year  1838,  and  probably  the  whole  line 
be  in  successful  operation  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  1840." 

On  September  26,  1843,  Joseph  Vance,  president  of  the  company,  received 
proposals  for  clearing,  grubbing,  grading,  bridging  and  getting  out  timber  for  the 
superstructure  of  the  road  between  Tiffin  and  Carey,  and  gave  notice  that  the 
company  would  offer  at  public  sale  some  lots  in  the  town  of  Carey,  '*  which  it  is 
believed,"  ho  said,  "  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant business  points  in  Northern  Ohio."  The  road  was  completed  from  Sandusky^ 
to  Springfield,  134  miles,  in  August,  1S4S,  thus  making  a  continuous  line  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Sandusky  ;  and,  on  April  13,  1849,  it  was  announced  that  two  trains  of 
cars  would  the?iceforth  leave  Cincinnati  daily  for  Sandusky  City.  This  road,  like 
all  the  earlier  ones,  was  laid  with  flat  rails. 

The  Columbus,  Springfield  k  Cincinnati  company  had  constructed  a  road 
from  Springfield  to  London,  and  on  June  1,  1854,  it  was  leased  to  the  Mad  River 
&  Lake  Erie  company  for  fifteen  years,  the  lessee  to  pay  the  interest  on  $150,000 
of  the  lessor's  bonds,  but  this  condition  not  being  complied  with,  on  January  2, 
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1865,  J.  W.  Pierce  began   proceedings   for  foreclosure,  under  which  a  decree  was 
issued  on  February"  5,  18G8,  and  on  May  8,  the  road  and  appurtenances  were  sold 
to  Mr.  Pierce  for  $100,000.     On  May  7,  18t>9,  a  new  company  was  incorporated  as 
the  Columbus,  Springfield  &  Cincinnati,  capital,  81,500,000,  with  authority  to  con- 
struct a  railway  through  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Madison  and   Clark.     To  this 
company  J.  W.  Pierce  and  wife  transferred  by  deed  on   Se])tomber  4,  1869,  the 
Oolnmbus  &  Springfield  property  for  S250,000  paid  up  stock  in  the  new  company, 
to  which,  on  May  9,  1870,  the  Columbus  City  Council  by  ordinance  granted  the 
j>rivilego  of  locating,  maintaining  and   using  its  tracks  across   High  Street  at  a 
oint  opposite  the  south  line  of  the  North  Graveyard  and  also  across  Park  Street 
nd  Dennison  Avenue.     In   case   the   tracks  so   permitto<l   to   be  laid   should   be 
bove  or  below  the  grade  of  these  streets  so  as  to  obstruct  the  travel  thereof,  the 
company  was  obliged  to  "put  and   maintain  such  street  or  alley  in  condition  for 
he  safe  and  easy  passage  of  animals  or  vehicles.  " 

By  contract  of  Ju?ie  25,  1870,  the  Columbus,  Springfield  c&  Cincinnati  company 
I  eased  its  property  to  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusk}'  «fe  Cleveland  for  ninety  nine  years, 
ommpncing  July  1,  1870,  the  lessor  agreeing  to  construct  its  road  from  London 
Columbus  by  September  1,  1871,  and  put  its  line  between  Columbus  and  Spring- 
^eld  in  complete  repair,  and  the  lessee  to  have  the  right  to  issue  81,100,000  of 
^onds,  the   Columbus,   Springfield  &  Cincinnati   company    to  operate    the  road 
:from  Springfield  to  London  and  pay  the  other  party  820,000  per  year  for  its  use 
^ntil  the  road  from  London  to  Colunibus  should  be  completed;  but  after  com- 
pletion of  the  road  the  lessee  was  to  pay  forty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  on 
the  whole  line  between  Columbus  and  Springfield,  unless   such  gross  earnings 
should  exceed  8120,000,  in  which  case  fifty  per  cent,  was  to  be  paid,  the  annual 
payment  in  no  caise  to  be  less  than  880,000.     The  original  Springfield  &  Columbus 
line  never  paid  the  interest  on  its  cost  and  the  stock  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
its  debts  were  sunk.     In  January,  1871,  a  strip  of  ground  Irom  the  south  side  of 
^hat  was  known  as  the  Old  Graveyard  was  appropriated   by  legal  process  for  the 
benefit  of  this  road. 

Columbus  &  Hocking  Valley. --On  September  25,  1852,  a  public  meeting  was 
^eld  at  Nelsonville  to  consider  a  proposition  to  build  a  railway  from  that  place  to 
Oolumbus  via  Lancaster.     This  meeting  was  addressed  by  Thomas  Ewing,  Wil- 
liam Neil  and  others,  and  was  followed  by  another  held  at  the  same  place  October 
28,  with  L.  D.  Poston,  of  Nelsonville,  as  chairman    and  K.  II.  Moore,  of  Athens,  as 
^^cretary.     This  secoud  meeting  adjourned  to  reassemble  at  Athens  on  November 
^8,  but  seems  to  have  been  superseded    by  another  held  at  Nelsonville  November 
^1,  at  which  Joseph  SuUivant  delivered  an  address  illusl rated  with  minerals  from 
t-he   Hocking  Valley.     Newspaper  comments  of  conteMi])orary  dates  indicated  a 
lively   popular  interest  in  this  movement,  and  the  statement  was  made  that  on 
-April  20,  1853,  a  meeti?ig  was  held  at  Nelsonville  at  which  steps  were  taken  to 
organize  the  Columbus  &  Athens  Railway  Company.     Finally,  on  July  11,  1853, 
^  meeting  was  held  at  Lancaster  to  organize  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  ('om- 
pany,  the  stock  of  which  was  fixed  at  two  million  dollars.     William  Dennison,  J. 
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W.  Fritter,  Charles  Borland,  J.  Borland  and  E.  II.  Moore  were  named  as  corpora- 
tors, and  it  was  agreed  that  books  for  stock  subscription  should  be  opened  August 
15,  at  the  Exchange  Bank  in  Columbus,  and  at  Lancaster,  Logan,  Nelsonville, 
Athens,  Lithopolis  and  Winchester.  A  disagreement  arose  between  the  Lancaster 
friends  of  the  road  and  those  of  Columbus,  the  former  seeming  to  be  unwilling  to 
allow  the  latter  a  majority  of  the  directors  lest  their  interests  might  be  sacrificed. 
Nothing  more  was  done  under  this  charter. 

On  April  10,  185G,  the  (ieneral  Assembly  of  Ohio  enacted  a  very  singular 
statute.  It  was  entitled  "  an  act  to  j)rotect  the  investments  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions in  the  stock  of  railroad  companies,''  and  applied  only  to  the  counties  of 
Athens  and  Washington  ;  but  when  its  repeal  was  asked  for  at  the  session  of 
1857-8,  Cincinnati  and  other  portions  of  Southern  Ohio  loudly  remonstrated 
against  compliance  with  this  request.  The  law  contained  the  singular  provision 
that  no  railway  should  thereatter  be  built  in  Washington  or  Athens  County  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  county  to  be  given  in  the  manner  pro- 
scribed in  the  act.  The  proposed  Hocking  Valley  Railway  could  not  reach  the 
Ohio  River  or  form  a  connection  with  the  Baltimore  <fe  Ohio  Railway  without  pass- 
ing through  a  portion  of  Athens  County.  The  key  to  this  legislation  is  found  in 
the  announcement  made  July  18,  185G,  that  the  Marietta  k  Cincinnati  Railwa}' 
was  approaching  completion.  The  citizens  of  Athens  had  subscribed  for  stock  in 
that  enterprise  and  leared  that  the  proposed  Hocking  Valley  road  would  bo  its 
competitor.     Nevertheless  the  act  was  repealed. 

Popular  interest  in  the  construction  of  the  Hocking  Valley  line  subsided  until 
the  year  1863,  when  the  project  was  again  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  one  of  the 
principal  impelling  considerations  being  the  exorbitant  price  paid  for  coal  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  that  mineral  by  canal.  On  April  14,  1864,  the  following 
certificate  signed  by  William  P.  Cutler,  John  Mills,  Douglas  Putnam,  Eliakim  H. 
Moore  and  Milbury  M.  Greene,  was  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State: 

We  the  undersigned  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  associated  ourselves  into  a  company 
under  the  name  of  the  Mineral  Railroad  Company  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad 
from  Athens,  in  Athens  County,  thence  running  through  the  counties  of  Athens,  Hocking, 
Fairfield  <k  Franklin  to  the  city  of  ColuiubiL'^,  in  said  Franklin  County,  all  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  with  a  capital  stock  of  one  million  five  lmn«]red  thousand  dollars. 

On  January  10,  18(i6,  it  was  publicly  stated  that  a  survey  had  just  been  com- 
])leted  from  Atlienn  to  a  point  on  l^ig  Belly's  Creek,  from  whence  diverging  routes 
were  surveyed,  one  to  the  noulhern  part  of  Columbus  and  the  other  up  Alum 
Creek  lo  the  Central  Ohio  Railway,  ihe  track  of  which  continued  the  line  to  the 
Columbus  station.  It  was  slated  that  the  location  of  the  road  from  the  Big  Belly's 
('reck  to  Columbus  would  de])end  on  the  vote  of  the  stockholders,  the  largest  sub- 
sci"i|>tion  controlling,  "other  things  being  equal."  ''Other  things"  were  not 
"  cfjual,"  for  while  the  subscription  on  the  southern  route  was  far  less  than  that 
on  the  northern,  the  advanlijgcs  of  the  southern  route  for  entering  the  city  on  an 
independent  line,  and  for  securing  terminal  grounds,  determined  the  location. 
The  engineers  reported  a  remarkably  favorable  line  with  no  grade  over  fiileen 
feet  to  thi»  mile  and  a  shorter  route  from  Columbus  to  Baltimore  than  that  of  any 
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er  line  by  thirtytwo  milos.  Mr.  Groono,  it  was  said,  had  already  obtained  by 
J^»*i  vate  grant  the  right  of  way  for  most  of  the  road,  but  this  was  premature,  for 
^Ini  ^  right  of  way  finally  cost,  as  reported  in  1877,  the  sum  of  $95,373.60.  The  cost 
t"'  the  road  was  estimated  at  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  million  dollars.  Investi- 
s^^ion  was  made  as  to  the  amount  of  coal,  iron  and  salt  annually  shipped  from 
1~M  C3  region  to  be  penetrated.  Stock  to  the  amount  of  8830,000  having  been  sub- 
«i^  E*ibed,  the  subscribers  met  at  Columbus  on  December  li),  1866,  and  elected  the 
1  lowing  directors:  P.  Ilayden,  George  M.  Parsons,  William  Dennison,  BE. 
^"mith,  William  G.  Deshler,  Theodore  Comstock,  Isaac  Eberly,  D.  Talma<ige, 
.  B.  Brooks,  J.  C.  Garrett,  William  P.  Cutler,  E.  H.  Moore  and  M.  M.  Greene. 
•  Hayden  was  chosen  president,  M.  M.  Greene  vice  president,  and  John  J.  Janney 
rretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Greene  was  auLliorized  to  act  as  chief  engineer,  and 
»"i  der  his  direction  W.  W.  Graves,  who  had  made  the  preliminary  survey,  again 
0.i*veyed  and  located  the  line  from  its  connection  with  the  Cleveland,  Columbus 
Indiana  Kailway  at  Columbus,  to  its  connection  with  the  Marietta  &  Cincinnati 
sxilway  at  Athens,  seventy  live  and  a  <|uarter  miles.'  This  survey  was  completed 
^y  the  first  of  the  following  May,  on  the  second  of  which  month  the  name  of  the 
Corporation   was  changed   to  that  of  Columbus  A:  Hocking  Valley'  Kailroad  Com- 

pa.ny. 

On  November  18,  1866,  the  directors  owned  8360,000  of  the  company's  stock 
t-lie  whole  amount  of  which   was  at  that  time  §800,000,  of  which  Columbus  had 
subscribed   $480,000,  Athens  &  Nelsonville  $100,000,   Lancaster   $75,000,  Logan 
*75,000,  Winchester  $30,000    and    Groveport  $25,000.     The    Columbus   &   Xenia 
Oompany  proposed  that  the  Little  Miami  should  join  it  in  a  subscription  of  $50,000, 
l>ut  the  Little  Miami  company    declined.     The  Columbus  subscribers  thereupon 
increased  their  subscription  $50,000.     At  a   meeting  of  the  directors  held  August 
17,  1866,  an  issue  of  $1,500,000  of  bonds  of  the  company  was  ordered  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  line.     A  sinking  fund  of  $15,000  per  year  was  pro- 
vided for,  said  fund  to  be  invested  in  outstanding  bonds  of  the  company,  provided 
they  could  be  had  at  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  premium  ;  otiierwise,  said  fund 
"tc>  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the  United  States   or  the  State  of  Ohio.     This  proviso 
l^tis  been  carefully  complied   with,  and    in  order  that   the  bonds  thus  redeemed 
^Hight  not  be  reissued,  the  signature  of  the  secretary  has  been  cut  out  of  them  after 
demption.     The   road   takes   its  course   from  Columbus  via  (iroveport,  Winches- 
r    Carroll,   Lancaster  (where  it  crosses   the  Cincinnati,    Wilmington  &  Zanes- 
^*i  He),  Sugar  Grove,  Logan,  Nelsonviile  and  Salina  to  Athens,  where  it  intersects 
^^\e  Marietta  &  Cincinnati  Kailway. 

In  a  statement  published  by  the  directors  thev  declared  that  the  principal 
^^^Dject  of  the  road  would  be  to  bi-ing  the  coal,  salt  and  iron  districts  of  Southern 
^-^bio  into  connection  with  the  central,  noi-thei-n  and  western  portions  of  the 
^tate  and  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.     The  directors  proceeded  to  say  : 

The  route  of  this  road  passes  through  the  largest  eoiillield   west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 

^-^ins,  at  a  point  fiftyfive  miles  from  Columbus,  extending  twelve  miles  ;  where  a  vein  of  coal 

^ix  feet  in  thickness  exists  above  the  surface  on  both  si<les  of  tlie  roiid.  .  .  .  From  this  vein 

"^l-iere  have   been   taken   and  can   continue  to  be,   L'00,0()0  bnsliels,  of  eiglity  pounds  to  the 

^ushel    of  coal  to  the  acre.  .  .  .  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  equal  to  any  known  west  of  the 
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inountainB  for  8U>am  and  grate  purposes.  ...  In  addition  to  coal  the  Hocking  Valley, 
together  with  the  counties  lying  south  of  it  on  the  line  of  the  Marietta  &  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road, .  .  are  rich  in  iron  ore  of  superior  quality.  .  .  .  Two  furnaces  are  now  in  operation  on 
the  line  of  this  roa<l  and  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  ore,  coal  and  limestone  in  immediate 
contact  will  lead  to  the  speedy  erection  of  others.  On  the  line  of  this  road  in  Athens 
County,  there  are  now  in  operation  s  >ven  salt  furnaces  with  an  unlimite<l  supply  of  saltwater 
and  coal.  .  .  .  With  the  means  of  transportation  which  this  road  will  furnish  to  Central  and 
Northwestern  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  proiluction  of  salt  will  be  largely  increased. 

The  verification  of  this  prophesy  has  been  sadly  interfered  with  by  the 
Michi/jran  and  New  York  salt  wells,  the  corapetiti<»n  of  which  has  totally  destroyed 
the  muniifacture  of  salt  in  the  Hocking  Valley. 

On  April  6,  1867,  the  City  Council  of  Columbus  by  ordinance  authorized  the 
Mineral  Railway  Company  '*  to  maintain  and  operate  its  railroad  across  and 
along  a?iy  street  or  streets,  alley  or  alleys  in  this  city,  situate  west  of  the  Columbus 
Feeder  of  the  Ohio  Canal  and  south  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  Kossuth 
Street  and  prolonged  to  said  feeder  canal,"  with  a  proviso  that  should  the  road  be 
constructed  so  much  above  or  below  any  street  or  alley  as  to  obstruct  travel 
thereon,  the  compa?iy  should  erect  "  substantial  bridges"  or  ^' sufficient  culverts 
or  ]»assways."  On  May  22,  18<>7,  a  favorable  contract  was  ma<lo  with  Dodge,  Case 
&  Co.,  to  construct  the  road  complete  and  ready  for  its  rolling  stock  within  eight- 
een months  for  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  cash  an<l  $805,000  in  the  bonds 
of  the  compan}'.  Under  this  contract  the  track  was  graded  from  Columbus  to 
Lancaster  a?id.  Iracklaying  began  in  November.  In  April,  1808,  the  track  was 
graded  from  its  connection  with  the  Columbus  k  Xeniato  the  lower  bridge  over 
the  Scioto  River,  and  on  July  16,  an  engine  and  car  were  run  over  the  road  nearly 
to  Winchester,  fourteen  miles.  The  persons  making  this  trip  wore  M.  M.  Greene, 
B.  K.  Snnth,  G.  W.  Manypenny,  W.  B.  Brooks, Theodore  Comstock,  John  Graham, 
John  J.  Janney  and  W.  C.  Faxon.  As  a  matter  of  amusement,  it  was  proposed 
that  ever}'  man  present  should  drive  a  spike.  The  eflbrts  to  do  this  excited  the 
ridicule  of  the  tracklayers  until  Messrs.  Graham  and  Janney  took  the  spike  maul 
which,  owing  to  their  early  training  in  railsplitling,  they  used  in  a  manner  com- 
manding the  respect  of  the  work?nen. 

In  a  report  to  the  stockholders  made  by  Mr.  (treene  in  January,  1868,  he 
said:  *' the  entire  right  of  way  through  Fairfield  Count}'.  .  .  and  through  Hock- 
ing, exce])t  one  case,"  also  through  Athens  County,  "  except  three  cases,"  had  been 
settled  without  recourse  to  legal  proceedings,  the  citizens  of  Groveport  and  vicin- 
itv  furnishing  the  right  of  way  from  Walnut  Creek  to  Winchester  at  a  cost  to 
them  of  -ST, ;")()(),  and  the  citizens  of  [-.ancaster  furnishing  the  necessar}'  grounds 
tor  trucks  and  depots  in  their  city  at  a  cost  to  them  of  $20,000.  The  president 
n']K>rU^d  tiio  entire  cost  of  the  right  of  way  from  the  station  of  the  Columbus, 
Chicago  iV:  Indiana  l^ulway  at  Columbus  to  Athens  as  870,000  in  cash  and  S12,000 
in  slock — an  underestimate,  as  the  event  proved,  of  nearly  tifleen  per  cent.  This 
estimate  inelu'led  ahtmt  twentytive  miles  of  ieneing  which  the  parties  granting 
the  riicht  of  way  had  agreed  to  huihl  on  both  sides  oi'  the  track,  thereby,  perhaps 
unwillingly  relieving  the  company  very  materially  of  responsihilit}'  for  injury'  to 
farn)  stock. 
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At  the  company's  Hceoud  annual  meeting,  hold  January  24,  1S71,  the  vice 
president  reported  the  road  complete  from  Columbus  to  Athens,  with  a  branch  of 
Ibirteon  miles  from  Logan  to  New  Straitsville.  The  report  contained  the  follow- 
ing particular:  Maximum  grade  of  26.40  feet  per  mile,  four  miles;  level,  thirty 
miles;  from  level  to  twenty  feet  grade,  thirtyfour  miles;  from  20  to  2<). 40,  live 
xiiiles;  total  rise  going  south,  245.43  feet;  total  fall  going  south,  324.1(1  feet ;  no 
<;ontinaous  grade  one  mile  in  lengtli  of  over  15  feet ;  miles  of  straight  line,  51  and 
^0  feet;  miles  of  curved  lino,  24  and  1,328  feet;  total  length,  75  miles  and  1,418 
ieet. 

On  January  13, 18G9,  the  membei*s  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  state  officers 
3ind  citizens  journeyed  over  the  road  from  Columbus  to  Lancaster  and  back  by 
invitation   of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  company.     The  train,  George  R. 
Carr  conductor,   and   Charles   Wiggens  engineer,  comprised   twelve  coaches  and 
carried  720  passengers.     The  General  Assembly  was  received  by  the  City  Council 
of  Lancaster,    headed   by    Mayor   John   P.  Slough.     William   P.  Creed  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  council   and    was  responded   to  by  Doctor  Fielding  for  the  (General 
Assembly  and  Samuel  Galloway  for  the  citizens.     The  members  of  the  legislature 
wore  entertained  as  guests  of  the    City  Council  at  the'Talmadge  House  and  the 
Mitbotf  House.     On  the  next  day,  January  14,  18(59,  a  free  ride  from  Lancaster  to 
Columbus  and  return  was  offered  to  the  public,  and  according  to  estimate  the  invi- 
tation   was  accepted    by   eighteen  hundred   passengers,  tilling  eighteen  coaches. 
Going  north  from  Lancaster  the  party  was  met  at  Winchester  by  the  members  of 
the  Columbus  Cit}'  Council,  by  whose  invitation  the  City  Council  of  Lancaster  and 
the  directors  and    officers   of  the  railway  company  were  entertained  at  the  Neil 
House.     The  officers  of  the  company  were  ot  one  mind  as  to  any  further  offer  of  a 
free  ride  to  the  general  public.     At  every   way  station  the  platform  and  a<ljacent 
Hpace  wore  crowded  with  a  waiting  mass  of  men,  women  and  children,  and  by  the 
time   the  train  reached  Columbus  the  seats,  aisles,   platforms  and    steps   of  the 
coaches  were  packed  with  people. 

The  road  was  opened  for  through  business  July  23,  1870,  and  on  November  (), 

18t»8,  the  first  passenger  train  was  run  from  Columbus  to  Lancaster  and  carried 

the  following  excursionists:     W.  H.  Clements,  J.  N.  Kinney,  Charles  Ileemelin,  of 

Cincinnati  ;  E.  Gost,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  &  Zanesville  Railway  Company, 

und  M.  M.  Greene,  vice  president,  J.  W.  Dohert}^  superintendent,  and  B.  E.  Smith, 

^Villiam  G.  Deshler,  Isaac  Eberly  and  W.  B.  Brooks,  directors  of  the  Columbus  & 

Hocking  Valley  company.     At  Lancaster  this  party  took  the  Cincinnati  &  Zanes- 

Tillo  road  to  Zanesville,  during  the  journey  over  which  they  stopped  to  examine 

the  coal  mines  of  the  Miami  Coal  Compan3\     On  January   18,  1869,  notice  was 

^iven   that  from   the  twentieth  of  that  month  daily   trains,  both  passenger  and 

freight,   would  run  over   the  road  between  Columbus  and  Lancaster.     The  first 

freight  train  from  Nelsonville  arrived  at  Columbus  August  17,   18()9.     This  train 

came  from  the  mines  of  Brooks  &  Houston  and  comprised  fifteen  cars  laden  with 

coal.     It  had  on  board  a  small  cannon,  the  discharge  of  which  gave  notice  of  the 

approach  of  the  train  at  all  points  along  the  line.     The  first  regular  passenger 

train   from  Columbus  to  Athens  was  run  July  25,  1870,  and  thus  was  opened  a 
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new  route  to  Baltimore  and  Washington  via  the  Marietta  &  Cineinnati  Aailway  and 
the  Parkersburgh  Branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  Straitsville  Branch  was 
opened  for  general  business  on  January  2,1871.  Large  deposits  of  iron  ore  had  been 
found  on  the  line  of  this  branch  at  Gore,  and  three  coal  companies  were  in  opera- 
tion at  New  Straitsville,  two  more  were  nearly  ready  for  work,  and  it  was  believed 
that  by  the  following  spring  the  capacity  of  these  mines  would  reach  one  hundred 
cars  per  day.  On  the  main  line  five  mines  were  in  operation,  with  a  capacity  of 
250  cars  per  day. 

On  December  31,  1871,  the  superintendent  reported  that  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  flood  known  in  the  Hocking  River  for  many  3^ears,  and  a  twomonths 
strike  of  miners,  the  net  income  of  the  road  during  the  year  then  ended  was  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  interest  on  all  the  bonds  and  ten  per  cent,  on  the  stock  of  the 
company.  At  the  election  of  January  24,  1871,  W.  B.  Brooks,  C.  P.  L.  Butler, 
Theodore  Comstock,  William  Donnison,  William  G.  Deshler,  Isaac  Eberly,  John 
L.  Gill,  M.  M.  Greene,  John  Greenlcaf  and  B.  E.  Smith,  of  Columbus;  John  D. 
Martin,  of  Lancaster,  C.  H.  Rippey,  of  Logan,  and  S.  W.  Pickering,  of  Athens, 
were  chosen  directors.  B.  B.  Smith  was  elected  president  in  lieu  of  P.  Hayden. 
The  report  of  the  company  for  1870  stated  that  the  labor  strikes  of  the  two  years 
preceding  had  caused  it  a  loss  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Eightysix 
subscribers  to  the  company'w  stock,  most  of  whose  engagements  were  for  small 
amounts,  failed  to  pay  the  instalments  as  they  became  due.  Some  had  paid  five 
or  ten  per  cent.  As  the  law  provides  that  in  such  cases  the  delinquent  stock  may 
be  sold  at  public  auction,  fiftyeight  shares  were  thus  disposed  of  at  from  seventy- 
one  to  seventyfour  and  a  half  dollars  per  share,  in  other  words  at  a  premium  of 
from  fortytwo  to  fortynine  per  cent.,  so  that  to  those  who  had  paid  only  five  or 
ten  per  cent,  on  their  subscriptions  there  was  something  due  after  charging  them 
with  all  the  due  instalments  and  interest.  In  1872  a  new  roundhouse  and  new 
shops  were  constructed  and  a  new  freight  yard  arranged  for  the  company  at  Col- 
umbus. In  order  to  test  the  value  of  steel  rails  as  compared  with  those  of  iron, 
fifty  tons  thereof  were  purchased  and  laid  in  siditigs  at  the  south  yards  where  the 
heaviest  wear  took  place. 

In  April,  1872,  by  previous  consent  of  the  stockholdei^s,  the  company  issued  a 
second  mortgage  of  $1,000,000,  from  which  the  sum  of  $300,000  was  to  be  used  in 
redeeming  a  like  amount  of  the  Straitsville  Branch  bonds.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  of  steel  rails  were  laid  during  the  year  1872,  and  twentyeight  and  a 
half  acres  of  ground  were  purchased  for  a  roundhouse,  shops  and  sidetracks  at  the 
station  in  the  southern  part  of  Columbus.  For  the  greater  part  of  this  ground  the 
sum  of  81,000  per  acre  was  paid.  The  Monday  Creek  Branch  was  located  in  1873 
but  its  construction  was  delayed  on  account  of  the  financial  stress  of  that  year. 
On  August  17,  1874,  Henry  C.  Noble  was  chosen  director  vice  William  Dennison, 
resigned.  Owing  to  the  suspension  of  manufacturing  during  that  year  the  ton- 
nage of  the  road  declined  from  890,39()  to  52G,022  tons.  On  March  17,  1874,  an 
agreement  was  made  by  winch  tiio  use  of  the  tracks  of  the  Pitt<^burgh,  Cincinnati 
&  St.  Louis  company  was  obtnined  by  the  Hocking  Valley  from  the  intersection 
of  the  two  roads  at  or  near  Dennison  Avenue  at  a  rental  of  $2,700  per  year  in 
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nionthly  instalmentM,  tho  Hocking  ValIey«i(tompai)y  ugrocing  not  to  diHcriminato 
in  favor  of  any  road  of  tho  Panhandle  organization  and  making  further  engage- 
tnents  as  to  division  of  receipts. 

At  the  annaal  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  in  April,  1874,  a  report  was 

tnade  showing  a  decrease  of  earnings  for  the  preceding  year.     John  G.  Deshler,  a 

stockholder,  presented  a  memorial  sharply  criticising  the  management,  but  this 

Cfiticism  did    not  affect  the  result  of  the  election.     On   September  1,  1874,  John 

^V.  Doherty  resigned  the  office  of  superintendent  and  was  succeede<l  by  (xeorge  R. 

^^rr.     At  the  same  time  B.  S.  Brown,  P.  W.  Huntington  and  II.  W  Jieger  were 

lc3Cted  directors  vice  Theodore  Comstock,  John  Green  loaf  and  B.  E.  Smith. 

On  May  20,  1876,  a  few  of  tho  company's  employes  organized  the  Hocking 

a.illey  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  each  member  of  which  was  required  to 

y  a  small  membership  fee  and  an  assessment  of  one  dollar  for  each  death.     The 

"st  assessment,  made  March  26,  1878,  amounted  lo  $230.     The  report  of  thesecre- 

I'y  at  the  last  annual  meeting  showed  that  the  total  assessments  had  amounted  to 

9,540,  and  that  the  largest  single  assessment  had  been  S771.     The  membership 

w  includes  employes  of  the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  ^  Toledo  Company. 

Joint   operation  of  the  Columbus  t^   Hocking   Valley   and   the  Columbus  & 

^jledo  railways  under  the  name  of  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  &   Toledo,  was 

^reed  upon  in  1876,  Orland  Smith  being  appointed  general  suj)erintendent  of  tho 

>ited   lines.     A  continuous   track   of  steel    from  Columbus    to   Nelsonville  and 

raitsvillc  was  reported  at  tho  annual  meeting  in   1877,  and  in  July  of  that  year 

nstruction  of  the  Monday  Creek  and  Snow    Fork  branches  was  begun.     The 

st  accident  to  a  passenger  occurred  iti  1877.     Owing  to  damage  to  the  track  done 

high  water  near  Millville  an  engine  was  thrown  into  the  river  an<l  some  cars 

ere  derailed.     Colonel  James  Kilbourn,  of  Columbus,  had  a  leg  broken  and  four 

:hor  persons  were  slightly  injured.     At  the  annual    meeting  in  1878,  the  j)resi- 

^nt  reported  that  the  entire  road  from  Columbus  to  Athens  and  the  Straitsville 

rand)    from  Logan   to   New   Straitsville   had    been   laid   with   steel    rails.       An 

^  ^icrcase  of  150,000  totis  in  freight   had  produced  an  increase  of  only  S^^.'), 575. 05  in 

^•iceipts,  the  average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  j)or  mile  being  only  one  and  nineteen 

^>  undredths  cents.     In  1S79,  William  Dennison   was  again  elected  director,  taking 

^lie  place  of  W.  B.  Brooks.     Eight  iron  furnaces  were  reported  in  blast  on  the  line 

^^  f  the  road  in  that  year.     The  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  year  1879,  showed  an  in- 

^-irease  of  $161,019.47  over  those  of  the  year  before.    During  this  year  a  contract  was 

^'Miade  for  completion  of  the  Ohio  &  West  Virginia  road  from  Logan  to  Ponieroy  ria 

ArlcArthur,  eightyfive    miles.      On   January  2,   1S79,  the   Columbus  City    Council 

*Xuthorized  the  comj)any  to  construct,  maintain   and   oj»erate  two  tracks  from  its 

|iremiseson  the  north  side  of   Maple  Street  to  and  across  Maple  an<l  Spring  streets, 

X,o  which  arrangement  the  owners  of  al>utting  property  had  given  their  consent. 

The  Monday  Creek  Branch  from  Greendale  to  New  Straitsville,  five  miles, 
uud  the  Sand  River  Branch,  two  and  a  half  miles,  were  completed  this  year,  at 
t-he  end  of  which  the  paid  up  stock  amounted  to  ?2,400,000  and  8300,000  of  the 
Straitsville  Branch  bonds,  with  a  like  amount  of  second  mortgage  bonds,  Inul  been 
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redeemod.  Tho  prenident  cariiostly  r<»om mended  that  a  double  track  should  be 
laid  from  Columbus  to  Logan  to  accommodate  tho  rapidly  increasing  business. 

On  August  20,  1881,  an  agreement  was  made  for  consolidation  of  the  Hocking 
Valle3%  Columbus  k  Toledo  and  Ohio  k  West  Virginia  lines  as  the  Columbus, 
Hocking  Vallej'  &  Toledo  J^ailway,  embracing  the  main  lino  from  Toledo  to  Pom- 
oroy,  the  Athens  Branch  from  Logan  to  Athens,  the  Straitsville  Branch  from 
Logan  to  New  StraitHville,  the  Monday  Creek  Branch  from  Now  Straitsville  to 
to  Nelsonvillo,  tho  Snowfork  Branch  from  Monday  Creek  Junction  lo  OrbistoD, 
makinsr  with  other  branches  and  sidinirs  a  total  trackage  of  402  miles. 

About  June  20,  1881,  a  rumor  gained  circulation  that  President  M.  M.  Greene 
had  made  arrangement  for  the  sale  of  tho  stock  of  the  company.  This  rumor 
caused  great  excitement  among  the  stockholders,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
some  of  the  largest  holders  of  the  stock  had  assented  to  tho  sal©  and  that  the  prob- 
abilities therefore  were  that  the  control  of  the  corporation  would  pass  away  from 
those  who  then  held  it.  At  that  time  the  stock  and  bonds  were  both  commanding 
a  liberal  premium  in  tho  market.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  was  owned  by 
citizens  of  Columbus  an<1  used  as  a  permanent  in  vestment  by  individuals,  executors, 
administrators  and  other  trustees.  The  first  official  notice  of  the  proposed  sale 
that  came  to  the  directors  was  received  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
on  July  5,  1881.  A  stock  dividend  had  been  declared  but  not  yet  issued  :  the 
issue  was  suspended  '*  owing  to  pending  negotiations,"  and  on  July  15,  after  the 
sale  and  transfer  had  been  completed,  the  record  ot*  tho  directors  contained  the 
first  reference  to  it.  Such  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  stockholders 
that  they  all,  with  one  exception,  agreed  to  and  did  assign  their  stock  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  agreement  made  by  the  President.  The  board  of  directors  was  as 
much  surprised  at  this  agreement  as  any  of  the  other  stockholders.  All  the  stock 
of  the  three  companies,  except  seven  shares  of  the  Columbus  &  Hocking  Valley, 
was  sold  and  transferred.  Few  persons  knew  at  the  time  to  whom  the  sale  was 
made.  The  money  was  paid  to  the  stockholders  by  the  Deshlor  Bank  on  the  floor 
below  the  office  of  the  railway  companies,  and  all  the  certificates  of  stock  taken 
uj)  during  tho  day  were  consolidated  into  one  in  the  name  of  M.  M.  Greene,  trus- 
tee, and  forwarded  at  once  to  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  purchasers 
were  only  known  at  the  time  as  a  Cleveland  party,  but  subsequent  developments 
showed  them  to  be  Stevenson  Burke,  Charles  Ilickox,  William  J.  McKinnie, 
Chauncoy  Andrews,  W.  C.  Andrews,  Charles  G.  Hickox,  N.  P.  Payne  and  Payne, 
Newton  &  Co.  These  parties  were  not  known  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
companies  nor  to  the  stockholders,  with  ver}'  few  exceptions.  For  the  Columbus 
&  Hocking  Valley  stock,  the  par  value  of  which  was  fifty  dollars  per  share,  the 
price  paid  was  seventyfive  dollars  j)er  share;  for  the  Columbus  &  Toledo  $62.50, 
and  for  the  Ohio  &  West  Virginia  forty  dollars  per  share.  According  to  the  presi- 
dent's testimony  this  was  at  least  twentyfive  per  cent,  higher  than  the  stock  bad 
been  know  to  be  sold  for,  and  this  was  certainly  true  so  far  as  the  Ohio  &  West 
Virginia  was  concerned,  tluit  stock  never  before  having  been  sold,  according  to 
testimony,  for  more  than  f\\L'  dollars  j)er  share."' 
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What  wa«  tho  iDclucoment  which  caiiHcd  this  party  to  pay  what  was  deemed 
ISO  much  above  tlio  market  price  for  the  stock  of  these  roads  ?  First,  the  capital  stock 
of  the  three  roads  outstandiDg  in  1880  was  of  the  par  value  of  83,975,(M)0.  At  the 
^ime  of  the  purchase  the  stock  was  increased  to  820,000,000,  of  which  $10,305,000 
^^as  issued,  making  a  net  increase  of  86,330,000.  An  issue  of  814,500,000  of  bonds 
"was  agreed  to  and  made,  being  an  increase  of  89,677,374  over  the  amount  at  the 
lime  of  the  purchase,  making  an  increase  in  stock  and  bonds  of  816.007,374.  Tiie 
further  statement  should  be  made  that  the  parties  who  offered  to  purchase  the 
stock  of  the  roads  constituted  the  Hocking,  Coal  &  Railroad  Company,  which  they 
had  incorporated  June  8,  and  which  was  the  ostensible  owner  of  ten  thousand 
acres  of  coal  land  in  the  Straitsville  coal  field.  This  land  the  railway  company 
was  to  purchase  for  88,000,000  of  its  own  stock.  That  is,  after  the  purchase,  the 
owners  of  the  railway  and  the  owners  of  the  coal  land  would  be  identical,  and  the 
railway  company  was  to  purchase  of  itself  ten  thousand  acres  of  coal  land  for 
$8,000,000  of  its  own  bonds,  which  put  a  value  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per  acre 
on  lands  deemed  by  experts  to  be  worth  in  the  market  not  more  than  eighty  dol- 
lars per  acre." 

The  evidence  does  not  show  the  precise  sum  realized  by  Burke  and  associates, 
hut  it  can  bo  approximated.  They  received  par  value  for  the  88,000,000  of  bonds 
and  sold  their  stock  at  say  fortytwo  and  onehalf  per  cent.,  which  would  produce 
84,970,927,  the  stock  issued  at  the  time  of  tho  sale  being  811,696,300.  These  two 
items  amount  to  $12,970,927.  Add  to  this  sum  the  value  of  throefourths  of  the 
stock  of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  Hail  way  Company  ($3,525,000),  received  in 
exchange  of  stock  of  the  two  companies,  as  hereafter  explained,  which  according 
to  the  last  quotation  was  rated  at  fortyfour  per  cent.,  and  we  have  $14,521,927.  To 
this  add  $2,000,000  of  bonds  issued  which  were  worth  about  ninety  per  cent.,  and 
w©  havo  $16,321,921.  From  this  deduct  the  amount  paid  for  the  stock  of  the  three 
companies,  which  was  about  $7,500,000,  and  we  have  a  residue  of  $8,821,921,  as  the 
probable  cash  return  on  the  operation.  As  there  seem  to  have  been  ton  persons 
or  firms  interested  in  the  purchase,  the  net  profit  to  each  one  would  appear  to 
liav©  been  about  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  without  having  invested  a  dol- 
lar of  his  own. 

From  a  contract  brought  forward  in  a  suit  now  pending  in  the  courts  of  Now 
York  it  appears  that  Mr.  Greene  was  to  receive  $100,000  of  the  bonds  to  bo  issued, 
$2,000,000  of  tho  new  stock,  and  $15,000  per  year  as  president  of  tho  now  company 
for  five  years.  His  stock  was  sold  at  about  thirty  per  cent,  and  his  bonds  wore 
worth  about  par  at  that  time. 

Commenting  on  tho  sale  tho  Ohio  State  Journal  of  June  20  said  : 

Nothing  has  created  such  a  stir  in  this  city  for  many  years  hs  the  gohhlinjj^  np  of  the 
Columbus  &  Hockinjr  Valley,  Columbua  <fe  Toledo  and  the  Ohio  &  West  Virjrinia  niilroad.s  by 
a  Cleveland  syndicate.  .  .  .  The  stock  of  the  Hocking  Valley  road  in  j>articular  has  been  thn 
pet  stock  for  Columbus  investors  and  so  reliable  has  it  been  in  its  <1ividen<ls  that  it  became  a 
favorite  we<ldinp  present,  or  for  those  of  small  means  who  looked  rather  to  revenue  than  an 
investment  for  speculative  purposes. 
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The  Hamo  pupor  of  Juno  21  thus  resumod  tho  subject: 

It  ha8  1)0011  many  a  day  since  anything  has  created  more  agitation  in  this  city  than  the 
transfer  [alH)ve  mentione<l].  The  matter  was  the  subject  of  comment  everywhere  yesterday 
and  the  city  had  much  of  tlie  appearance  of  a  money  centre.  Deshler  Block,  High  and  Broad 
Bt roots,  seemed  to  be  a  regular  stock  exchange  with  all  the  highflying  and  speculating  of  New 
York  or  Chic4^^. 

Same  paper,  July  15: 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
&  Toledo  directors  this  week,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  roads,  being  over  ten 
yoars.  the  ({uestion  of  dividends  was  not  i*onsidered,  or  even  mentioned.  It  is  said  to  have 
paj'sed  out  of  sight. 

Same,  Jul}'  21 : 

There  is  now  considerable  comment  on  the  change,  since  the  consolidation  of  the  three 
roads  under  the  name  of  the  Columbus,  Hooking  Valley  &  Toledo  Railway  Company,  and 
the  increase  of  the  capital  stock  to  $20,000,000.  This  large  capital  stock,  of  course,  is  only 
authorized.  .  .  .  Tho  stock  has  been  watered  to  a  fourfold  increase.  .  .  .  The  only  dividends 
paid  were  the  regular  semiannual  dividends  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  two  million  five  hun- 
dre<l  thousand  of  Hocking  Valley  stock,  or  just  half  the  total  amount,  so  that  the  stock  is 
now  watered  eightfold  on  that  heretofore  paying  a  dividend.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  syndi- 
cate running  the  consolidated  roads  has  not  paid  out  a  cent  of  money  from  their  own  pocket 
for  their  groat  purchase.  They  .  .  .  arranged  with  their  financial  agents,  Messrs.  Winslow, 
Lanior  <fe  Co.,  for  |ir>,0<X),000of  bontls  on  the  road.  ...  It  was  from  the  proceeds  of  this  sale 
that  all  the  stock  of  the  throe  roads  was  (>aid  for.  .  .  .  Of  course  there  is  much  random  spec- 
ulating Bs  to  what  this  stock  will  be  worth.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  grabbed  up  very 
livtly.  .  .  .  The  amount  the  syndicato  will  make  out  of  the  transaction  is  estimated  all 
the  wav  from  five  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  following  is  an  abridged  history  of  the  transaction  gleaned  from  tho 
rec(»rdsof  the  company,  the  correspondence  and  the  evidence  in  asuit  brought  by  the 
later  owners  of  the  railway  :  On  February  14, 1881,  Stevenson  Burke,  of  Cleveland, 
wrote  to  M.  M.  Greene,  president  of  the  three  railway  companies,  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  *'  various  schemes  proposed  forgetting  to  the  Perry  and  Hocking  coalfields,'' 
and  stating  that  '^  there  has  been  for  some  little  time  a  disposition  among  some  of 
the  parties  holding  land  in  that  quarUir  to  unite  in  the  building  of  another  road 
to  (^oluinbus,  and  at  this  time,  when  railroads  can  be  built  by  the  issuing  of  bonds, 
it  is  <lif!icnlt  to  estimate  in  advance  what  may  or  may  not  bo  done  by  energetic 
men  when  they  set  about  it."  Mr.  Burke  continued  :  "  I  want  to  suggest  to  j'ou 
whether  it  is  not  better  for  your  company  to  possess  itself  of  eight  or  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  acres  of  that  land  mt)st  available  to  you  while  it  is  at  a  comparatively  low 
price.  ...  1  do  not  care  to  have  you  speak  of  this  matter  except  to  those  iuter- 
e^tod  ill  your  property,  but  if  you  are  willing  to  look  at  the  i)roposition  in  a  busi- 
ness light,  I  am  sure  that  so  far  as  the  owners  of  your  property  are  concerned  they 
would  prefer  to  deal  with  you." 

The  first  interview  betwoon  the  parties  of  winch  we  have  any  record  took 
place  on  Juno  \).     On  June  11,  Burke  wrote  to  (ireene  as  follows : 

Kt'forrinj:  l<»  our  talk  on  Thursday  [Jiint*  9]  and  the  plan  of  our  i)arty  purchasing  all  the 
stock  of  your  three  roads  at  about  the  price  we  named,  1  have  submitted  it  to  three  or  four 
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of  o9SM.r  parties,  to  wit:  Messrs.  Payne,  Wade,  C.  H.  Andrews  and  W.  H.  McKinnie,  and  they 
all  f9^^ef  in  to  think  well  of  [it]  and  express  their  willingness  to  help  carry  it  out.  .  .  .  Hickox 
an<l  «i:i  vself,  however,  control  twothirds  of  the  nine  thousand  acres  of  coal  land  we  all  hold 
nov%-  ,  ^k  Till  it  is  possible  [possible  ! !]  we  might  be  willing  to  exchange  for  stock  on  a  fair  basis. 
Bay,  1 1>.5  of  each  stock,  $250  in  all,  of  C,  H.  V.  &  T.  and  C.  &  T.  stock  for  each  acre  of  laud  — 
SI  ,1  SX>,1>00  each  road  —  each  road  to  own  onehalf  of  the  land. 


ri  June  13  Burke  wrote  again  from  C-leveland  : 

X  c-an  meet  you  here  Wednesday,  fifteenth,  if  agreeable  If  it  would  excite  less  attention 
I  ca  WTM.  T^neet  you  at  Columbus  Thursday,  sixteenth,  and  devote  all  day  if  necessary  to  it,  and 
^^  y^>  v»  <lesire,  Mr.  Deshler  could  meet  with  us  [Mr.  De^^hler  was  not  consulted].  Since  I  saw 
y^'*  X  >ia.ve  been  considering  the  mo<le  of  raising  the  money  to  refund  the  cash  put  into  the 
P"'"^^^  «ise  of  the  stock  of  your  three  companies.  It  may  or  may  not  be  best  to  sell  five  per  cent. 
bon<l^  -  probably  it  would  be  best  to  do  so  if  such  bonds,  being  first  mortgage  on  the  land 
ancl  ^«::^oi.xred  on  the  road,  could  be  floated  at  par  ;  otherwise  it  might  be  best  to  issue  no  more 
'"^^'^^^fares,  but  to  make  it  all  stock,  roads  and  land,  and  then  sell  enough  of  the  new  stock  to 
refu  *^<"1  tlie  money.  There  is  no  doubt,  if  the  properties  are  all  consolidated  or  held  in  one 
int^F^^j^^^  being  worth  from  five  to  ten  millions  more  than  now, and  we  may  as  well  have  some 
o^  1 1-1  at    iDenefit  as  give  it  all  to  others. 


June  16  Mr.  Burke  made  a  written  proposition  to  Mr.  Greene,  and  on  July 

^■^^     t-v^o  met  in  New  York  and  a  written  agreement  was  entered  into  with  Wins- 

ioT«^  -•     -t-'ii.nier  &  Co.,  for  a  loan  of  six  millions  of  dollars,  not  to  the  railroad  compan- 

'©s,    li>i.:i^t:,  to  Burke  and  associates  to  enable  them  to  purchase  the  stock  of  the  three 

con\p>5^  ^^.^p      This   agreement  provided   in  substatioe:     1.  That  Drexei,  Morgan  & 

*    *^"Oiild  loan  to  Burke  and  associates  six  million  dollars  for  four  months  from 

-^^     ^  ,    1881,  on  their  joint  and  several  notes.     2.  That  the  money  thus  borrowed 

^^  *  ^^^     l)e  used  solely  for  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  three  companies  at  prices 

^    ^^^^<-i      upon.      3.  That  the  stock   of  the    companies  w-hen   j>urchased   siiould   be 

.^^^*^^Tod   to  M.  M.  Greene  as  trustee,  indorsed  by  Inm  in  blank  and  traiismitlcd 

-^^     ti-c:)  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  and  by  them   handed  over  to   Drexel,  Mori^an  & 

->  iXj^     y)art  security  for  the  loan.     4.  That  as  soon  as  practicable  the  three  com  pan - 

^^t^  <:>  x\U\  be  consolidated  into  one  and  the  stock  of  the  three  purchased  under  the 

*     ,    ^^^  *Xont  should  be  exchanged  and  merged  into   the  stock   of  the  new  company, 

'        ^       ^' o  18  stock   to  the  amount  of  ten    million   doilai's,  oi'  the  total  therocjf,  should 

,  I      ^^*^-l  Ijy  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.  as  security  for  tlie  loan.     5.   As  soon   as    j)ractic- 

*^t*ter  its  formation  the  new  company  should  issue  14.500  bonds  of  81,000  each, 


1    .         -  •^l  by  mortgage  on  its  jjroperty  and   u])on    ten    thousand   acres  of  coal   land, 
*^       was  at  the  time  the  land  of  Burke   and    iissociates;  $0,500,000   of  which 


^v 


.    ^       should    be    used    to    pay    of!'    the    outstanding  bonds    of    the   thive    com 

,  *^'»     and    the  remaining   eight    millions    of    the    bonds    should,  as    soon  after 

^   I       **>rmation     of    the     new     company    as    possible,     be    issued    and     delivered 

^^^^Xel,  Mor<;an  k  Co.,  as  additional  security  for  the  loan.     0.   It   the    new  com- 

*        ->     ^"ould  not  lawfully  own  and   morticaicc  the  coal   lands  (which  it  plainly  could 

0<>t.      -1  .  I  . 

.  **^),  then   Burke  and  associates  should  ori;aniz(^   a  coal   company,  cause  the 

»        ^    to  be  deeded  to  it,  and  cause  that  comj):iny   to  legally  secure  the   bonds  by 
^  ^"^  ^'^>ul  lands. 


^ 
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Ah  part  of  tliis  agroomoiit,  Burko  and  associates  assignod  to  Drexel,  Morgan 
k  Co.  the  $8,000,000  of  bonds,  and  gave  them  full  power  to  sell  and  apply  the  pro- 
ceedH  to  the  payment  of  their  loan;  and  they  further  gave  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co. 
an  option  tor  ninety  days  to  purchase  $6,000,000  of  thef^  bonds  at  pur  and  accraed 
intcrcHt,  with  the  condition  that  if  the}*  exercised  that  option  they  should  apply 
the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  so  purchased  to  the  payment  of  the  notes  in  the  hands 
of  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.  And  all  this  was  done  before  Burke  and  associates  had 
any  interest  whatever  in  any  of  the  bonds  or  stock  they  were  thus  dealing  in  or 
with,  and  before  the  company  was  incorporated  by  which  they  were  to  be  issued, 
for  this  was  not  completed  until  September  10. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  July  5,  1881,  Mr.  Greene  made 
known  the  existence  of  the  negotiations.  He  reported  that  on  or  about  June  8, 
1881,  certain  gentlemen  of  Cleveland,  interested  in  certain  coal  lands  in  the 
Hocking  Valley  near  the  line  of  this  road  and  its  branches,  had  filed  a  certificate 
of  incorporation  to  construct  the  new  railway  from  Columbus  to  their  coal  lands 
and  other  points.  As  soon  as  this  was  made  public  the  president,  after  consulting 
with  some  of  the  directors,  communicated  with  the  inc*)rporators  of  the  new  road 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  these  parties  intended  to  build  such  a  road  unless  they 
could  bu}'  the  whole  or  a  controlling  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Columbus  & 
Hocking  Valley,  or  unless  that  company  would  pureiiase  their  coal  lands;  where- 
fore the  president  submitted  a  form  of  option  to  Burke  and  associates  containing 
the  following,  to  be  signed  by  the  stockholders: 

Whkreas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  president,  M.  M.  Greene,  ami  others  largely  interested, 
that  said  corporation  will  become  a  formidable  competitor  to  our  railroad  if  constructed  ;  and 

Whekeas,  to  obviate  euch  competition  negotiations  are  now  pending  between 
M.  M.  Greene,  president,  and  said  Cleveland  parties  to  sell  the  stock  of  the  said  C.  &  H.  V. 
Railroad  Company  to  said  Cleveland  parties,  now  to  promote  said  netrotiations  on  our  part, 
we,  the  stockholders  .  .  .  hereby  agree  to  such  sale.    .    .    . 

A  few  discrepancies  between  this  recital  and  the  history  of  the  transaction  as 
shown  in  the  correspondence  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  The  transfer  of  the  stock  was  bci^un  July  8,  just  one  week  after  the  eon- 
tract  was  signed  in  New  York  and  two  days  after  the  proposition  was  made 
known  to  the  executive  committee.  The  proposition  was  not  brought  before  the 
board  of  directors  until  July  15,  and  that  was  after  the  stock  had  been  nearly  all 
transfer  red. 

The  next  move  was  the  consolidation  of  the  throe  companies,  which  was 
effected  on  September  10,  by  the  election  of  Burke  and  associates,  with  M.  M. 
Greene  as  president,  at  a  salary  of  $15,000,  and  John  W.  Ellis,  of  the  firm  of 
Wlnslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  as  a  director,  the  choice  of  Ellis  being  made 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Burkc.*'^  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  a  resolution  was 
adopted  authorizing  Hurke  and  Hickox  to  unite  "in  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the 
Snovvfork  &  Cleveland  Coal  Company  to  the  amount  of  $267,500,  and  to  issue  the 
notes  of  the  company  therefor,  said  Hickox  and  Burke  agreeing  to  j)ay  for  said 
stock  and  allowing  the  company  to  hold  the  amount  in  bonds  due  them  until 
they  paid  for  the  stock."     Why  the  bonds  were  "due  them"  does  not  appear,  but 


tho 
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they     ^ocm  to  have  porcoived  that  tho  law  did  not  allow  the  company  to  deal  in 

coal     I^nds,  for  on  the  sixteenth,  just  six  days  after  the  consolidation,  the  Hocking 

Coa  I      ^  Railroad  Company  was  organized  at  Cleveland   with  a  oapit  il  stock  of 

•3,000,000.     This  was  in  accordance  with  the  a^^recment  in  New  York,  that   if  it 

Bhoia  1<:1  be  found  that  the  railroad  company  could  not  own  the  coal  lands  a  com- 

pan^^        ^onld  be  formed  for  that  purpose.     On  September  10    the  corporators  (»f 

thifa       d*ompany   met  and   opened  books  for  Ruhscriplion,   limiting  tho  amount  to 

Sl,&C>O,000,  which  was  promptly  taken  by  the  following  parlies:     The  Continental 

Ooa.1      dJompany  by  W.  J.  McKinnie,  president;  W.  J.  McKinnie,  Charles  J.  Ilickox, 

>▼  il  1  i  s^tn  B.  Sanders  and  others.     No  amounts  were  subscribed  by  the  parties,  the 

^^^^>1  ^3  being  taken  in  bulk.     Nothing  was  paid  then  or  at  any  time  nfliT wards. 

-sX.t  a  meeting  on  September  28   the  directors  of  the  consolidated  company 

aur>j>^^»(j  a  resolution  increasing  the  capital  stock  to  $20,000,000  and  the  bonded 

>^clc:5l^^g(lyj^jgj,  to  $14,500,000;  $6,500,000  of  the  bonds  to  be  set  apart  for  red  em  p- 

'*^*^        <:^1  the  outstiinding  bonds  of  the  constituent  companies  an<l  tho  remaining 

j^^  »^^^^^~1,000  to  be  used  for  equipment,  doubletracking  an<l  other  improvements  of 

•*<::>ad.     At  the  same  meeting  it  was  directed  that  the  $8,000,000  of  bonds  just 

•^5  oned  should  be  placed  in   the  hands  of  Messrs.  Greene  and  Burke,  by  wliom 

"^ere  handed  over  to  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  their  proceeds  being  applied  to 

ent  of  the  notes  of  Burke  and  nssoiiates  in    accordance  with  the  contract  of 

1,    At  a  subsequent  meeting  held  November  2  a  resolution  was  adopted  at 

"^^aggestion  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  directing  President  Greene  to  hand  over 

)venson  Burke,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  $6,400,000  (evidently  a 

ke  for  $6,411,000)  of  the  consolidated  mortgage  bonds  of  the  company,  while 

e  same  time   Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.  had  reported  on  July  18  that  they  had 

lased  and  turned  over  to  Drexel,  Morgan  <fe  Co.,  $6,000,030  of  the  stock  of  the 

►  anies  with  the  proceeds  of  these  same  bonds  turned  over  to  them  in  j)ursu- 

of  the  contract  ot*  July    1.     On   November  It),  Messrs.  Burke  and  Greene 

•ted  that  Mr.  Burke  had  "sold  "  to  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  $6,411,000  of  the 

«  at  par,  less  commission,  and   that  the  bonds  had  been  delivered  and  "  paid 

1  full,"  but  they  omitted  to  report  tljat  the  proceeds  had  been  used  to  pay  the 

■^^  idual  notes  of  Burke  and  associates.     The  directors  approved  the  sale  and 

'cd  the  president  to  deliver  to   the  executive  committee  tho  remainder  of  the 

0,000  ($1,589,000)  and   take  a  receipt  from  the  executive  committee  for  the 

^  c  amount. 

^--^  ^n  September  19,  1881,  Stevenson  Burke,  Charles  Ilickox  and  associates  filed 

^jg^      _      -^^tificate  of  incorporation  of  the  Hocking  Coal  <fc  Eailroad  Company,  and  ten 

.^     ^     **"=^    thereafter,  on   September  29,  the  Snowfork  &  Cleveland   Coal  Company  sold 

t  --^^^-^^^       5,619.86  acres  of  coal  land   at  $150  ])er  acre;   Burke  and  Hickox  sold  to  it 

^j^  ^-^14  acres;  and   the  Continential  Coal  Company  sold   to  it  3,000  acres  at  the 

.^•^  ^^  price,  making  10,000  acres  in   all,  just  the  amount  involved  in  and  required 

.^^  ^  ^>e  contract  of  Jul}*  1.     No  money  was  paid,  the  company  i^ivini^  its  notes  for 

^  ^^.^^^      land.     On  August   14,  1882,  the  directors  of  the  Columbus,  HcMtking  Valley 

1  ^^Icdo  Railway  Company  adoj)ted  the  following  resolution  :     "  That  the  Pn-si- 

^  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  stock  of  the  Hocking 
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Coal  <&  Railroad  Company,  which  covers  and  represents  10,000  acres  of  coal  lands 
in  Hocking,  Perry  and  Athens  counties,  amounting  to  15,000  simres  at  and  for  the 
price  otSH,000,00U,  paj^ahle  in  the  consolidated  bonds  of  this  company,  dated  Sep- 
tember 1,  1H81,  at  their  par  value;  that  the  title  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
president  as  trustee  of  this  conipanj-."  Thereui)on  the  president  reported  that  he 
ha<l  purchased  "sai<i  15,000  shares  of  tlie  capital  stock  of  said  Hocking  Coal  & 
Railroad  Comjiany  at  and  for  the  price  of  $8,000,000  and  paid  therefor  in  the 
bonds  of  this  company  at  the  price  abovementioned."  Tlie  board  immediately 
adopted  a  rortolution  approving  and  ratifying  the  transaction,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  stockhohlers,  all  present,  did  "  unanimously  resolve"  that  the  pi-oceeding 
*'  is  hereby  approved,  ratified  and  confirmed  "  and  "  that  said  $8,000,000  men-. 
tioned  in  said  resolution  of  said  directors  and  stockholders  included  and  was 
intended  to  inclu<le  as  part  and  parcel  thereof  said  $0,411,000  sold  b\*  said  Burke 
for  himself  and  associates  to  said  Winslow,  Lanier  ^fe^Co.  ;"  that  is,  they  did  not 
intend  that  Burke  and  associates  should  understand  that  it  was  agreed  to  pay 
them,  $8,000,000  in  addition  to  the  $0,411,000  already  jiaid  in  New  York.  Let  the 
reader  now  remember  that  the  coal  lands  sold  by  Burke  and  associates  were  pur- 
chased by  them  at  about  seventylive  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  some  of  the 
very  best  of  them,  as  the  writer  personally  knows,  at  the  lesser  price;  and  that  in 
the  organization  of  the  Hocking  C/oal  k  Railroad  Company  they  were  valued  at  $150 
per  acre.  Besides  this  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Hocking  Coal  &  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  a  paper  road  with  no  treasury,  no  treasurer,  nothing  but  10,000  acres  of 
coal  land  for  which  it  had  received  $8,000,000.  Nevertheless,  at  a  meeting  of  this 
company  held  at  Cleveland  October  18,  1886,  they  adopted  a  resolution  to  offer  to 
its  creditors  the  joint  six  per  cent,  bonds  at  par  for  its  indebtedness  ($764,000) 
dollar  for  dollar.  William  M.  Greene,  son  of  President  Greene,  and  secretary  and 
vice  president  of  both  companies,  thought  there  was  something  wrong  in  that  pro- 
position, and  on  the  next  day,  October  19,  wrote  from  Columbus  to  Charles  Hickox 
enclosing  copies  of  the  resolutions  directing  purchase  of  the  coal  company's  stock 
by  the  railroad  company,  and  adding:  "  In  view  to  the  contents  of  the  above  reso- 
lution I  am  unable  to  reconcile  the  action  of  our  meeting  of  the  Hocking  Coal  & 
Railroad  Company  yesterday  at  which  time  they  passed  a  resolution  to  divide 
among  themselves  the  joint  six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  railroad  company  to  the 
amount  of  $764,000;  specially  so  when  the  resolution  which  I  have  quoted  shows 
that  the  coal  lands  were  fully  paid  for  by  the  eight  millions  five  per  cent,  bonds 
of  this  comj)any.  Because  of  the  fact  that  this  does  not. seem  right  I  have  thought 
best  to  call  your  attention  to  it  and  ask  you  to  explain  to  me  how  it  can  be  done." 
To  this  Mr  Hickox  answered  :  "  1  know  nothing  about  it.  All  I  know  or  ever 
knew  is  that  Burke  planned  the  whole  thing.  .  .  We  followed  his  lead  in  every- 
thing and  1  fear  in  some  things  to  our  misfortune/' 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Greene  wrote  to  Mr.  Burke  the  same  letter  which  he 
had  written  to  Mr.  Hickox,  and  two  days  later  Hurke  replied  :  "  There  is  nothing 
wronir  in  the  record  ahout  the  coal  stock  and  lands."'  It  was  not  the  record,  how- 
ever,  of  which  Mr.  (Jreene  complained,  hut  the  fact  stated  in  the  recortl. 
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In   the  suit  aabsequcntly  commenced  the  plaintiff,  ihe  Columbus,  llocking 

Val  IC33-  &  Toledo  Compan}-,  asserted  that  the  stock  of  the   Hocking  Coal  &  Ilail- 

'•oad.     C^ompany  was  entirely  unpaid  and  amounted  to  a  stock  subscription,  and  that 

«aicl     <rcDal  company  still  owed  ihe  sum  of  $754,000  for  a  portion  of  the  10,000  acres 

of  ii^»-»  d;  that  is  to  say,  neither  the  land  owned  by  the  company  nor  the  stock  of 

the    Ciompany  had  been  paid  for.     To  this  the  astonishing  roply  was  made:  "These 

defc3 11.  <^Jant8  expressly  deny  that  they  have  ever  asserted  that  the  stock  of  said 

"ocj--lric:i  ng  Coal  &  Railroad  Company  ...  is  entirely  unpaid  for,  or  that  they  have 

not    l=^<2en  paid  for  said  stock,  but  upon  the  contrary  they  aver  and  charge   the  fact 

^^  V>^       -that  said  stock  was  j>aid  for  in  full  by  the  sale  and  delivery  to  the  owi  ors  of 

/»aicl     ea  tock  of  said  $8,000,000  of  bonds." 

T'he  contract  of  July  1  was  fulfilled.  Ileduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  it  stip- 
Uiat:.<^<:l.,  that  Burke  and  his  associates  would  purchase  the  stock  of  the  three  rail- 
^^**"<-l  <^*ompanie8  provided  the  companies  would  advance  them  the  necessary  funds; 
*^'*»»CJO,000  of  bonds  were  issued  and  disposed  of  as  follows:  80,500,000  were 
^^'^^^^•'vcd  to  meet  a  like  amount  of  the  bonds  of  the  three  companies  outstanding  ; 
'^^^^'-i^i  X,000  were  used  to  pay  the  individual  notes  of  Burke  and  associates;  the 
^^*'>^«».i  nder,  $1,589,000,  was  handed  over  to  the  executive  committee  and  disposed 
^^  «^«  ibllows:  $100,000  to  Mr.  Greene;  $515,000  to  Burke  and  Hickox;  $221,000 
^^  -A.  ¥:fc(lrews,  Hitchcock  k  Co.;  $548,000  to  the  Cleveland  syndicate,  and  $205,000 
'^o  ■'•ci  fiold  as  the  bonds  of  the  company  for  Burke  and  associates.  The  $10,000,000 
/^^oc'k  was  divided  as  follows:  To  Burke  and  Hickox,  fiflysix  per  cent. ;  to  Mc- 
'*^  *^  ■©  and  associates,  twentyfour  per  cent.  ;  to  M.  M.  Greene,  twenty  per  cent. 


,,  ^--Ju   July  7,    1882,  just  one  year  after  the  purchase  of  the  three  roads,  Mr 

^^^*^o  wrote  to  Mr.  Burke:    "It  will  require  $100,000  to  carry   us  through  this 

^  ^*^  and  provide  for  interest,  and  at  least  $150,000  (or  Aui'ust.  .  ,  .     The  strain 
on        »~fc-^  . 

^*  <^    of  so  much  to  pay  and  not  knowing  where  it  i.s  to  come  from  is  too  much. 

..  "■-    Oome  to  my  oflfice  in  the  morning  not  knowing  how  1  am  to  meet  i\u)  obliira- 

*^    Of  the  day." 


^\.^  '^^  »i  illustration  of  the  freedom  with  which    Burke  and  associates  dealt  with 

rp^l  '-^^ck  and   bonds  of  the  railroad  company  is  furnished    by  the  history  of  the 

^.^^  ^*o   &  Ohio  Central.     This  company  was  bankrupt   before  its  completion.     It 

^^y    X      ^"^^ustructed  as  :i  competitor  to  the   Columbus  &   Hocking  V'alley  and  proved 

r^r  .  ^-^  very  troublesome  one,  as  bankrupt   roads  always  are,  since  the  manairers 

p^  ^-2  I  1  roads  have  no  stockholders  or  bonds  to  take  care  of  and  care  little  for  a  sur- 

•y^^i  ^*  In   1885,  a  plan   was  brought  forward  by   which    the   competition   of  the 

bxis  ^  ^~^  ^'^  Ohio  Central  could  be  avoided.     Mr.  Greene,  as  president  of  the  Colum- 


^ij^l  Toledo   Road,  had  purchased   early  in   the   history  of  the  company,  about 

pan        '-^^  acres  of  land   at  Toledo  for  terminal  and  clock  purj)oses,  which   the  com- 
u„j^  Viad  never  been  able  to  utilize.     The  [)resident  and  vice  presitlent  of  the  Col- 

i' l^j  ^ '^i  Hocking  Valley  t^  Toledo,  Messrs.  (ireene  and    Burke,  were  authorized  to 

\yy,   -    ^^^^  or  sell  any  of  the  lands  of  the  consolidated  company  at  Toledo  not  needed 
.,„,^  ^or  its  own  use"  to  the  Toledo  k  Ohio  C-entral  Coiupany,  and  as  i)art  of  the 

D  Qv^  Client  they  were  authorized  to  endorse  $3,000,000  of  the  bon<ls  of  the  Toledo 
^^o  Central.     The  endorsement  was  to   be  done   on  condition  that  the   man- 
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a^omeut  of  the  two  roads  would  bo  under  practically  tho  same  parties,  and  a  "  com- 
petition between  the  parties  be  done  away  with."  Two  points  would  have  been 
gained  by  this  arrangement;  an  annoying  competitor  and  an  unprofitable  invest- 
ment would  both  have  been  diMposed  of  But  the  scheme  was  finally  completed 
by  an  arrangement  to  exchange  one  share  of  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  &  Toledo 
Htock  for  two  shares  of  that  of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  to  an  amount  equal  to 
threequarters  of  the  whole  stock  of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  Company,  thus  giv- 
ing control  of  both  roads  to  the  same  party,  in  evasion  of  the  statute  prohibiting 
the  consolidation  of  competing  linos.  On  January  12,  preceding  this  transaction, 
the  directors  of  the  C.  H.  V.  &  T.  company  declared  a  dividend  of  thirteen  and 
threecights  per  cent.,  which  produced  about  the  sum  needed  to  carry  out  the 
trade,  and  when  Burke  and  asHociates  sold  their  intxjrcsl  in  the  C.  H.  V.  &  T.  they 
reserved  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  an<l  now  control  it  without  the  payment  of  a 
dollar. 

The  party  that  had  come  into  possession  of  the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  & 
Toledo  Railway,  John  W.  Shaw  being  president,  seeing  $8,000,000  of  bonds 
included  in  the  statement,  made  a  effort  to  trace  the  amount  into  the  treasury  of 
the  company,  and  in  so  doing  found  the  letters  of  Messrs  Burke  and  Greene.  Suit 
was  begun  February  9,1887,  against  Burke  and  associates  to  secure  an  accounting 
for  the  $8,000,000,  but  before  the  case  was  tried  on  its  merits  an  arbitration  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  arbitrators  decided  the  case  iigainst  the  company.  The  reasons 
given  for  this  conclusion  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  road 
but  are  too  voluminous  for  repetition  here. 

On  April  1.  1882,  afler  the  road  had  changed  ownership,  the  following  direc- 
tors were  elected:  M.  M.  Greene,  Columbus;  S.  Burke,  Charles  Hickox,  W.  J. 
McKinnie  and  Charles  G.  Hickox,  Cleveland  ;  C.  H.  Andrews,  Youngstown,  and 
J.  W.  Ellis,  New  York.  M.  M.  Greene  was  retained  as  president,  S.  Burke  as 
vice  president  and  William  M.  Greene  as  secretary.  F.  H.  Medary  was  elected 
treasurer.  John  J.  Janney,  who  l»ad  served  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company  since  its  organization,  retired.  George  R.  Carr  was  elected  general 
superintendent  and  J.  D.  Lett  as  auditor,  the  latter  in  place  of  T.  J.  Janney,  who 
had  served  since  the  organization.  W.  A.  Mills  was  appointed  general  freight 
agent  and  W.  H.  Harrison  general  ticket  agent.  Both  the  ownership  and  the 
control  of  the  road  passed  into  the  hands  of  nonresidents.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  1887,  W.  P.  Shaw  appears  as  a  director  in  place  of  M.  M.  Greene.  The 
annual  report  for  1888  shows  further  changes.  Charles  Foster,  P.  W.  Hunting- 
ton, James  Kilbourtie,  C.  C.  Waite,  Charles  B.  Alexander,  George  W.  McCook, 
Samuel  D.  Davis,  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  Charles  B.  VanNostrand  appear  as  direc- 
tors. C.  C.  Waite  was  president,  Samuel  1).  Davis  first  vice  president,  Charles  B. 
Alexander  second  vice  president,  William  M.  Cott  secretary  and  treasurer,  James 
T.  Boothroyd  assistant  secretary,  John  J.  McCook  of  New  York,  General  Counsel, 
Charles  II.  Rockwell  general  superintendent,  T.  B.  Everett  auditor,  W.  A.  Mills 
general  ireight  agent,  H.  J.  Falkenhach  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent,  and 
F.  B.  Sheldon  chief  engineer.  Tlie  report  for  the  3'ear  1888,  states  that,  "as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  there  was  a  decrease  of  $379,314.48  in   the  gross 
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earnings,  and  of  $166,177.38  in  the  operating  expcnsert,  notwitlmtanding  the  abnor- 
mal charge  of  $42,856  to  legal  cxpenHes  on  account  of  litigation  incurred  in  previ- 
ous years."  The  report  for  1889,  shows  a  profit  on  business  of  $599.82,  but  there 
were  "  additional  extraordinary  charges  of  $366,214.24." 

At  thfe  time  of  the  payment  of  the  first  dividend  on  August  1, 1872,  there  were 
exactly  four  hundred  stockholders.  Those  resident  in  Columbus  owned  $842,650, 
or  74.26  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount,  and  the  stockholders  living  immediately 
on  the  line  owned  $18^,400,  or  16.16  per  cent.,  making  $1,026,050,  or  over  90.42 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  stock  owned  by  those  immediatel}^  interested  in 
the  management  and  prosperity  of  the  road.  At  the  time  of  payment  of  the  last 
dividend,  July  11,  1881,  the  number  of  stockholders  had  increased  to  495;  the 
stock  had  increased  from  $1,134,600  to  $2,887,95(».  Of  this  sum  citizens  of  Colum- 
bus owned  $1,700,350,  or  71.23  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount,  and  those  living  on 
the  line  owned  $161,800,  or  6.79  per  cent.,  making  81,862,150,  or  over  seventyeight 
per  cent,  still  in  possession  of  the  original  owners.  In  the  meantime  the  company 
had  paid  seventeen  semiannual  cash  dividends,  the  first  four  of  five  and  the  rest  of 
four  per  cent.  It  had  also  paid  four  stock  dividends,  two  of  four,  one  of  ten  and 
one  of  twenty  per  cent.  In  1890  there  were  but  thirteen  stockholders  resident  in 
Ohio,  and  these  held  but  a  nominal  amount  of  stock.  The  bonds  and  stock  instead 
of  being  at  a  liberal  premium  as  formerly  are  now  quoted  at  eightysix  for  the  one 
and  twentyseven  to  twentyeight  })er  cent,  for  the  other.  At  the  time  of  the  sale 
of  the  property  to  Burke  and  his  associates  the  stock  and  funded  debts  of  the  throe 
constituent  roads  outstanding  amounted  to  $11,269,500,  and  the  construction 
account,  "  road  and  fixtures,"  to  $9,182,451.  The  sale  was  made  in  July,  1881. 
According  to  the  report  for  the  year  ended  June  150,  1882,  being  the  first  full  year 
under  the  management  of  Burke  and  associates,  these  items  were:  Funded  debt 
outstanding,  including  stock,  $24,974,500;  road  and  equij)ment,  $15,105,042.  At 
the  time  of  the  sale  by  Burke  and  associates,  those  items,  according  to  their 
report,  were:  Funded  debt,  inchiding  stock,  $27,112,300;  road  and  equip- 
ments, $20,327,164. 

Ohio  d'  West  Virgina. —  On  March  3,  1870,  the  Gallipolis,  McArthur  &  Colum- 
bus Railroad  Company  was  incorporated.  Under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Langley, 
eonsideral)lo  money  was  expended  in  grading  the  track  between  Gallipolis  and 
the  intersection  with  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  line  at  or  near  Vinton  Station, 
but  the  panic  of  1873  brought  the  enterprise  into  great  embarrassment  and  the 
work  was  entirely  suspended.  On  June  27,  1S76,  the  Columbus  k  (fallipolis  Rail- 
road Company  was  organized  and  became  owner  of  all  the  pro])ert3'  and  franchises 
of  the  company  just  mentioned.  The  new  company  resumed  the  work  of  construct- 
ing the  line,  but  in  May,  1878,  it  also  became  embarrassed,  and  in  July  the  prop- 
erty was  sold  to  the  Ohio  <!t  West  Virginia  Railway  Company  which  had  by  that 
time  been  incorporated.  On  June  12,  1S70,  a  contract  was  made  with  Miller, 
Thomas  &  Co.  to  build  and  equip  the  road.  The  members  of  this  company  were 
Henry  Miller,  Samuel  Thomas,  Orland  Smith,  Charles  Parrott,  I).  S.  Gray, 
C.  C.  Walcutt,  James  A.  Wilcox,  G.  C.  Hoover  of  Columbus;   Henry  Stearns  of 
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(Cincinnati,  George  C  Henham  of  Louisiana,  E.  Dolatomb  of  Gallipolis,  Royall  Hill 
of  Chicago  and  (ieorge  VV.  Norrin  of  Boston.  On  Judo  27,  1879,  the  Rtock  of  the 
company  was  increased  from  $250,000  to  $2,500,000  and  an  issue  of  bonds  to  tho 
amount  of  $1,5S4,000  was  authorized.  The  road  was  completed  from  Logan  to 
Gallipolis  October  15,  1880.  It  was  constructed  in  the  cheapest  manner,  cuts  and 
tills  being  as  steep  and  ties  as  far  apart  as  circumstances  would  allow  and  bridges 
and  trestles  very  light.  On  July.  19,  1881,  the  company  was  consolidated  with  the 
(%)luinbuK  k  Hocking  and  (\)lumbus&  Toledo,  as  heretofore,  stated.  By  the  terms 
of  consolidation  the  holder  of  stock  in  the  Ohio  k  West  Virginia  received  one  and 
a  hall'  shares  in  the  new  company  for  each  share  held  in  the  old  one,  while  the 
stockholders  in  the  other  two  companies  exchanged  stock  at  par. 

Cohnnhus  <(•  Toledo. — This  company  was  incorporated  May  28,  1872,  by 
M.  M.  Greene,  P.  W.  Huntington,  B.  E.  Smith,  W.  G.  Deshler,  J.  A.  Wilcox  and 
John  Jj.  Gill,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000.  Its  subscription  books  were 
opened  July  1,  1872,  and  on  November  13,  same  year,  William  Dennison, 
B.  K.  Smith,  W.  G.  Deshler,  II.  J.  Jewett  and  D.  S.  Gray  of  Columbus;  Abner  L. 
Backus,  Samuel  M.  Young  and  II.  S.  Wal bridge  of  Toledo,  were  elected  directors. 
M.  M.  GretMie  was  chosen  president,  J.  A.  Wilcox  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
Philip  1).  Fisher  chief  engineer.  At  the  annual  meeting  on  April  15,  1874, 
II.  C.  Noble  of  Columbus,  J.  D.  Vandeman  of  Delaware,  J.  J.  Plane  of  Marion, 
and  McD.  M.  Carey  of  Carey,  were  added  to  the  board.  On  May  22,  1874,  an 
issue  of  $2,500,000  of  thirtyyear  seven  per  cent,  bonds  was  authorized,  S.  M. 
Young  and  W.  G.  Deshler  being  named  as  trustees.  The  line  as  proposed 
extended  from  Columbus  to  Toledo  via  Delaware,  Marion,  Upper  Sandusky,  Carey 
and  Fostoria.  Its  alignment  was  remarkable,  one  hundred  fourteen  and  seventy- 
three  onehundredth  miles  being  straight  and  only  six  and  ninetytwo  hun- 
dredths curved.  Tho  estimated  cost  of  construction  and  equipments  was 
;S3,300,000.  On  May  3,  1873,  an  election  was  held  in  Columbus  on  a  proposition 
for  the  city  to  subscribe  $300,000  to  the  Columbus  &  Toledo  Railway  Company, 
west  line,  and  resulted  in  2,393  yeas  to  1,053  nays,  but  the  Boesel  Law  under 
which  the  vote  was  taken,  was  set  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Two  lines  were 
surveyed  by  Philip  D.  Fisher,  engineer,  one  via  Delaware,  Marion,  Upper  San- 
dusky, Carey  and  Fostoria;  the  other  vuf  Marysville,  Kenton,  Findlay  and 
Bowling  Green.  The  necessary  action  was  taken  to  secure  aid  for  building  the 
r(>a<l  by  the  issue  of  bonds  by  the  townships  along  each  line  under  the  provisions 
ol'  tho  Jioesel  Railroad  Law,  and  a  tract  of  about  seventyfive  acres  of  land  in 
Toledo  wjis  purchased  for  dock  and  other  purposes  at  a  cost  of  $80,700,  but  on 
May  li>,  1S73,  tho  Supreme  Court  pronounced  the  Boesel  liaw  unconstitu- 
tional, and  on  October  8  tho  board  ordered  all  proceedings  suspended  on  ac<H>unt 
of  ilio  conniiorcial  dorangoment  then  existing.  About  eighty  miles  of  the  right 
of  way  had  boon  socurod  at  a  cost  ol':i?8()S.30  ])or  milo.  In  1876  the  directors  were 
M.  M.  Grtio.o.  \V.  G.  Doslilor,  1).  S.  Gray,  K.  L.  Hi  n  man,  John  Green  loaf, 
\\  W.  Iluntinjxion  and  Isaac  Kborly  of  (.'olumbiis;  J.  G.  Vandeman  of  Delaware; 
A.  II.  Klini,^  of  Marion;  McD.  M.  Carey,  of  Carey;  S.  M.  Young,  A.  L.  Backus  and 
U.S.  \Valbri<lge  of  Toledo.     At  a   meeting  of  the  directors  and  stockholders  held 
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stock  subHoriptions  Mhoiild  be  declarod  duo  and  payable  on  November  30,  interest 
to  cease  from  that  date. 

The  highest  point  on  the  road,  forty  three  miles  from  Columbus  and  two  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  Marion,  is  265  feet  above  the  Columbus  bridge  over  the  Whet- 
stone and  410  feet  above  Lake  Eric.  The  road  has  no  grade  over  twentysix  feet 
to  the  mile  ;  fortythree  and  a  half  miles  of  it  are  level.  The  track  was  laid  with 
three  thousand  ties  per  mile  and  sixtypound  steel  rails,  from  Columbus  to  Upper 
Sandusky,  sixtj'four  miles;  and  with  iron  rails  of  the  same  weight  thence  to 
Walbridge,  tiftyfour  miles.  The  bridges  were  all  of  iron  except  one.  In  March, 
1877,  a  permanent  dock  was  build  at  Toledo  to  accommodate  the  coal  and  iron 
business  of  the  road. 

Srioto  Valley. — On  January  4,  183<),  a  convention  of  delegates  and  prominent 
citizens  representing  the  Scioto  Valley  counties  from  Portsmouth  to  Columbus  and 
thence  to  Sandusky,  met  in  Columbus  to  take  measures  for  securing  continuous 
railway  or  canal  communication  on  that  route.  Chandler  Rogers  was  chairman 
and  William  Doherty  secretary  of  this  meeting.  James  Kilbourne,  of  Worthington, 
J.  G.  Camp,  of  Sandusky,  and  N.  V.  Peck,  of  Portsmouth,  were  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee to  report  at  a  future  meeting.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  January  6, 
Joseph  Ridgwaj'  chairman  and  Moses  H.  Kirbj'  secretary  of  this  committee,  made 
a  long  report,  accompanied  by  resolutions  unanimously  adopted,  that  application 
be  made  to  the  (ieneral  Assembly  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  or  canal  from 
Columbus  to  Sandusky  City,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  mem- 
orial to  that  effect,  which  was  accordingly  done.  At  a  special  election  held  March 
5,  1849,  Portsmouth  voted  a  subscription  of  $75,000  to  the  stock  of  the  Scioto 
&  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  in  April,  same  year,  Lancaster  voted  to 
subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  same  company  the  sum  of  $25,000.  On  May  9,  1849, 
the  com])any  was  organized  at  Chillicothe  with  J.  V.  Robinson  as  president,  and  a 
survey  of  the  route  was  ordered.  Proposals  for  grading  twenty  miles  from  Ports- 
mouth to  Bloomfield  were  invited  on  November  25,  1850,  by  the  president  and  the 
chief  engineer,  J.  W.  Webb.  On  August  19,  1854,  forty  miles  of  the  road  were 
reported  to  be  complete  and  yielding  ten  per  cent,  interest.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
Chillicothe  April  19,  18G9,  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  a  committee  of  five  from 
each  of  the  counties  there  represented  be  appointed  to  take  measures  for  organiz. 
ing  a  company  to  construct  a  railway  on  the  most  eligible  route  from  Columbus  to 
Portsmouth,  either  by  procuring  a  new  charter  or  by  using  that  of  the  Columbus, 
Chillicothe  &  Portsmouth  Railroad  Company,  which  had  been  procured  some 
vears  before.  The  committee  was  also  authorized  to  raise  means  to  execute  the 
work. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Columbus,  March  7,  1871,  Wayne  Griswold  of  Picka- 
way County,  chairman,  and  B.  F.  Stage,  of  Franklin,  secretary,  Messrs.  A.  Clover 
of  Scioto,  James  Emnieit  of  Pike,  John  Woodbridge  of  Ross,  Wayne  Griswold  of 
Pickaway  and  H.  ('.  Hoffman  of  Franklin,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  procure 
:i  charter  and  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  name  of  Scioto  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  Columbus  and  Portsmouth  as  termini  o'f  the  line,  with  Chillicothe,  Cir- 
clevillc   and   Waverly   as  intermediate   ])oints.     On    February  23,    1875,   another 
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J?'*/<aiiizatioii   was    eomploted     willi    William   Monyjiony,   E.  T.   Mithoir,  John   c;. 

-^'itc-hdl,  T.  E.  Miller,  W.  B.  Hayden,  John  C.  Kii'irlish  and  John  Joyce  as  incor- 

Poi-at«)r8,  with  a  capital  stock   of  S2,00nj)00,  and  on  Scptenil)LM'  18,  187.'),  the  com- 

P^^y    was  {granted   by  ordinance  of  tlie  Colninhii^  City  (-ouncil  a  rii^ljt  of  way 

cposs  Broad  and  Friend  streets  throui^h  a  ijortion  of  Centre  Street  east  of  the  County 

^^'^  C.T rounds  and  throui^h  '*  such  other  streets  and  alleys  as  may  be  necessary  to 
coi,  J  J  . 


^    ^,  *'*^  connection  with  the  Chesai)eake  \'  Ohio.     The  first  train  from  Columbus 

Hj,  .    '*  i  ilicothe  was  run  June  1,  1S7G.     The  first  excursion  train  oyer  the  whole  roatl 

/J,  ^^^  at  Columbus  December  27,1877.     The  roa<l   has   no  ^rado  oyer  twentysix 

v^/       ^  ^^   the  mile  except  a  short  one  at  its  junction  with  the  Central  ()hio.     No  eur- 

tnr^  *^^  exceeds  three  decrees.     The  total   len«^th   of  the   road  is  one  hundred  and 

^^'oight  and  threefourths  miles. 

^/ji^  '^^^  n  January'  1,  1885,  the  company  defaulteil  on  its  interest  and  a  rcceiyer  was 


the  '^ited  May  80.     On  January  22,  18!i0,  the  j)roperty  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of 

^■fc/ti;^  — :^  ^^^  ondholders  and   a  reori^anization   was  effected.     The  foreclosure  was  made 


hat  ^  ^' at  the  instance  and  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Huntington  of  New  York,  who 

anc^  ;^S^thered  up  through  his  brokers  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  company's  bonds 

lar,^^^^^      "^    nterost  coupons  for  that  purpose,  and  the  small  bondholders,  consisting  to  a 

An  ^^"^^    extent  of  widows  and  other  helpless  persons,   were  sul>jected  to  great  loss. 

ou^;:^  ^=^8ue  of  85,000,000  of  stock  an<i  a  like  amount  of   tirstmortgage  four  per  cent. 

NViK.  ,5^.^^^       ^iiindred-year  gold   bonds    was  authorized.     On    February   1,    1890,  tlnM-oad 

:iiV  ^^  reorganized  as  the  Scioto  Valley  and  New  Kngland  Railway  l.-ompany.      Kour 

\)^  ^  ^  a  halt  miles  of  additional  track  extendini;  from  Portsmouth  to  Sciotovillc  had 

t«^  '^  1  built  in  1889.     In  1S90,   the  road   was  leased  to  the  Norfolk  ^  Western  sys- 

^    ,  embracing  lines  of  an  aggregate  length  of  1,487  miles. 

V  5^*1^,^^        CohnnbK.%  Hlanrm^r  <t-   //or/n'nij.—This  romjKiny   was  incor|»orated    October  tJ, 

V>-^T»,  by  J).  S.  Gray,   P.  W.  Huntington,  II.  I).  Turney,    W.  K  (iuerin,   and  K.  J. 

^^     ^-*ard.     Its  present  capital  comprises  S2,000.00(»  of  common  and  a  like  amour)t  of 

,^^  Vaferre<l  stock.     On  October  28,  1889,  it  purchased  the  Columbus  A:  Kastern  Uail- 

*  ^Xy  which  extended    from  Columbus  to   Moxahala  with  authorized  branches  to 

^dfield  and  Cannelville.     The  (.*olumbus  v^    l^^astern    was  chartered    Kebruary  1, 

^h2,  and  organized  the  ensuing  Noyember  by  J.  K.  Redliebl,  James  Taylor,  Allen 

^Hller,  John  P.  McFadden,  F.  A.  Kelley,  G.  il.  (\)llins,    F.  Siegel,   C.  I).'  Firestone, 

\V.  E.  Guerin.  J.  C.  Donaldson,  H.  E.  Orr  an<l  K.  \V.  Reynolds.     G.  G.  (\>llins  was 

presideiit  and  P\  Siegel  secretary  ;  capital    S2, 500, 000.     The  purpose  of    this  cor- 

l»oration  was  to  build  a  railway   from  Columbus  to   Moxahala,  with   hranches  1») 

Uedfiehl  and  Cannelyille.     The   road   was  begun   in   November,    1SS2,    and  conj- 

jileted  from  Hadley  Junction  U)  Moxahala  January  10,  I8S4.      On   March  0,  iss."), 

W.  E.  Guerin  was  appointed  receiver  an <1  at  the  same  time  Augustine  Converse 

was  appointed   receiver  of  the   Buckeye  Coal  &  Iron  Com})any,  an  organization 

comprised  within  that  of  the  railway.     The  first  spike  was  driven  with  due  cere- 
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mony  ut  Glonford  August  16,  1883.  On  October  28, 1889,  the  company  purchased 
the  Shawnoe  &  Muskingum  River  Railway  extending  from  Shawnee  Junction  to 
Shawnee,  chartered  Miiroh  13,  1S87,  and  opened  June  1,  1889.  In  the  8prin>^  of 
1890,  the  eompan}-  began  the  construction,  completed  in  October,  of  eleven  and 
onct^nth  miles  of  track  from  Saltillo  on  the  Columbus  &  Eastern  division  to  Sayre 
on  the  Shawnee  and  Muskingum.  On  January  1,  1 890,  fiflyyear  five  per  cent 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  85,000,000  were  ordered  to  be  issued.  The  company  now 
operates  one  hundred  and  iiftytwo  miles  of  road  and  penetrates  a  region  of  abun- 
dant coal  and  fireclay  deposits. 

Toledo  cf'  Ohio  Central,— On  June  7,  1867,  a  meeting  of  which  J.  S.  Robinson, 
of  Kenton,  was  chairman,  was  held  in  Columbus  in  the  interest  of  a  railway  from 
Columbus  to  Toledo.  It  was  addressed  by  M.  M.  Greene,  William  Dennison  and 
C.  A.  King.  A  subsequent  meeting  held  July  13,  J.  R.  Osborn  chairman,  adopted 
resolutions  favoring  the  organization  of  a  company  and  a  survey  of  the  route.  At 
a  third  meeting  held  in  Toledo,  Charles  A.  King  chairman  and  D.  R.  Locke  sec- 
retary, sixteen  incorjmrators  were  appointed,  viz  :  For  Columbus,  W.  B.  Brooks, 
Samuel  Galloway,  William  A.  Piatt,  Theodore  Comstock,  William  Dennison,  Wil- 
liam E.  Ide  and  I).  W.  II.  Day;  for  Toledo,  Charles  A.  King,  H.  S.  Walbridge, 
James  C.  Hall,  Morris  A.  Scott,  Perry  Crabbs,  E.  V.  McMakin,  Charles  Kent,  J.  R. 
Osborn  and  A.  D.  Pel  ton.  This  organization  seems  to  have  done  nothing  further 
than  to  appoint  C.  E.  Waite  engineer.  Assistance  from  Columbus  was  expected, 
but  was  not  given  because  of  the  claims  laid  upon  the  city  by  the  road  to  the 
Hocking  Valley. 

A  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise  was  held  at  Toledo  December  24,  1872, 
at  which  John  C.  Lee  was  chairman  and  various  interested  counties,  including 
Franklin,  were  represented  but  no  definite  action  was  reported.  On  June  12, 1889, 
the  Atlantic  &  Luke  Erie  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  railway  from  Toledo  to  the  Hocking  coal   field,  and  on  August  22, 

1871,  the  Columbus,  Ferrara  &  Mineral  Railroad  was  incorporated  with  authority 
to  build  a  road  from  Columbus  to  Ferrara.  A  meeting  in  behalf  of  this  enterprise 
was  held  at  Columbus  November  10,  1871.  A  contract  for  construction  of  this 
road   was  reported   and    referred   in   the   Columbus  Cit}'^   Council  November  23, 

1872,  and  on  December  Hy  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  ; 

That  the  Mayor  be  and  he  is  hereby  retjuested  to  prepare  a  contract  with  the  Columbus, 
Ferrara  &  Mineral  Railway  Company  on  the  basis  of  the  bid  of  said  company  dated  Novem- 
ber 21,  1872,  for  the  completion  of  a  railway  mentioned  in  an  advertisement  of  the  said 
Mayor  dated  September  25,  1872,  and  to  report  such  contract  to  this  council  for  its  concur- 
rence. 

Owing  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law  under  which  the  bonds  of  the 
city  were  to  be  issued  nothing  was  done  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Atlantic  &  Lake  Erie  and  the  Colum- 
bus, Ferrara  <fc  Mineral  companies  held  at  Columbus  December  17,  1872,  a  i*eport 
was  made  of  assets  and  progress.  Cirading  had  then  been  completed  on  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  of  the  line  and  tics  for  tifty  miles  ol'it  had  been  delivered.  The 
directors  were  instructe<l  to  collect  the  available  subscriptions  and  ju'osecute  the 
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work.  A  vote  taken  in  Columbus  on  AugU8t31,  187*2,  on  a  proposition  to  issue  the 
bonds  of  the  city  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  in  the  aid  of  the  Scioto  Valley  and  tlie  Co- 
lumbus, Fcrrara  &  Mineral  rail  ways  resulted  in  favor  of  the  i)ropo8ition,  4,239  to  462, 
but  a  judical  decision  nullifying  the  law  under  which  this  vote  was  taken  rendered 
it  useless.  On  April  20,  1876,  the  name  Atlantic  &  Lake  Erie  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  Ohio  Central  Railway  Company,  and  on  December  20,  1879,  that  company 
was  consolidated  with  the  Columbus,  b^errara  &  Mineral,  which  then  bore  the  name 
of  Columbus  &  Sunday  Creek  Valley  Railroad  Company.  In  April,  1880,  a  con- 
struction contract  was  made  with  Brown,  Howard  k  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  the  work 
was  begun  at  Fostoria  and  Bush's  Station.  The  road  was  complete<l  in  Noveni- 
ber,  1880,  but  in  1883  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  S.  Martin,  of  Toledo,  as 
receiver,  and  on  April  15,  1885,  it  was  sold  on  forclosure  to  C.  J.  Canda  for 
$1,000,000.  The  company  has  made  running  arrangements  with  the  P.  C.  &  St. 
L.  and  B.  &  O.  companies  from  Columbus  to  Alum  Creek;  with  the  Cincinnati  »fc 
Muskingum  Valley  from  Bremen  to  New  Lexington  ;  with  the  Kanawha  &  Ohio 
from  Corning  to  Jacksonville;  and  with  the  Columbus  &  Eastern  from  Thurston 
to  Alum  Creek.  The  subscribed  stock,  when  last  reported,  amounted  to  $4,700,000. 
The  company  now  owns  or  operates  lines  having  an  aggregate  trackage  of  248 
miles. 

Atlantic  rf?  Great  Western. — On  February  17,  1849,  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture adopted  a  joint  resolution  ap])roving  the  repeal  of  the  charter  of  the  Olean 
&  Erie  Railway,  which  was  intended  to  connect  the  New  York  lines  with  those  of 
Ohio.  In  the  same  month  and  year  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Massillon,  at 
which  William  Neil  of  Columbus  was  chairman,  to  consider  the  construction  of  a 
railway  of  six  feet  gauge  from  Columbus  to  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  the  direction 
of  Olean,  New  York,  and  a  survey  was  ordered.  On  Septenber  7,  1853,  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Atlantic  k  Ohio  Broad  Gauge  Railway  Company  met  at  the  Neil 
Ilouse  and  elected  William  Neil,  Jacob  Perkins,  D.  K.  Cartter,  William  Dennison, 
John  Miller,  Joseph  Ridgway  and  J.  F.  Bartlit  as  directors.  An  immediate  sur- 
vey was  ordered,  the  intention  being  to  connect  with  the  northern  system  of 
Pennsylvania  and  with  New  York  via  the  New  York  Central.  On  October  19, 
1871,  General  George  B.  McClellan  and  others  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
deed  transferring  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  which  lies  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  General  George  B.  Wright  and  others.  At  the  same  time  was 
tiled  a  certificate  of  reorganization  of  the  Atlantic  k  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  of  Ohio,  which  elected  a  board  of  directors  with  General  W^right  as 
president,  he  having  ])reviously  resigned  his  office  of  Commissioner  of  railroads 
and  telegraphf^     The  road  never  reached  Columbus. 

Michigan  &  Ohio. — A  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Columbus,  January 
14,  1875,  in  the  interest  of  this  proposed  road  which  had  been  projected  three 
years  previously  by  citizens  of  Grand  Haven,  Michigan.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  its  chairman,  T.  E.  Miller,  by  Governor  Allen,  by  James  S.  Gibbs, 
president  of  the  proposed  road,  and  by  others,  and  a  committee  of  ten  was 
appointed  to  promote  the  enterj)ri8e.     On  February  3  another  meeting  was  held 
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and  a  eommittoe  was  appointed  to  obtain  sabscriptionB  to  the  amount  of  $125,000 
in  Franklin  County,  but  with  this  action  the  enterprise  ended. 

Coltnnhfis  (C-  [ronton. — TIuk  company  was  incorporated  in  January,  1870,  by 
lialph  Leete,  H.  E.  Neil,  B.  S.  Brown,  Luther  Donaldson  and  others,  and  on  March 
3,  same  year,  a  lar^e  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise  was  held  at  the  0|>era 
House  in  Columbus,  S.  S.  Rickly  chairman  and  E.  C.  Cloud  and  J.  J.  Janney  sec- 
retaries. Addresses  wore  made  by  William  Dennison,  George  B.  Wright  and 
others,  and  a  committee  to  open. subscription  books  was  appointed.  The  project 
was  carried  no  further. 

Cobrmhus  <f  May  grille. — This  company  was  incorporated  November  30,  1849, 
and  its  subscription  books  were  opened  in  Franklin,  Pickaway  and  Ross  counties 
March  16,  1853.  A  part  of  the  line  was  built  Houth  of  Hillsborough  but  nothing 
was  (lone  north  of  that  point. 

The  Union  Depot  Company. — The  railway"  station  at  Columbus  was  first  estab- 
lished by  the  Columbus  k  Xenia  and  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  com- 
panies in  1850,  and  a  frame  stalionhouse  admitting  three  tracks  was  then  built. 
ShortI}'  thereafter  an  alliance  of  a  rather  exclusive  character  was  formed  between 
the  Little  Miami,  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  and  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincin- 
nati companies,  one  of  its  conditions  being  that  no  one  of  these  roads  should  form 
a  connection  with  any  other  without  the  consent  of  its  associates.  Out  of  this 
grew  a  controversy  when  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  asked  the  Bee  Line  company 
that  the  trains  of  another  road  be  admitted  into  the  station,  a  request  to  which 
the  Bee  Line  objected.  On  September  9,  1859,  a  dining  hall  was  opened  on  the 
north  side  of  the  station  and  placed  under  the  care  of  S.  E.  Ogden.  In  pursuance 
of  a  law  authorizing  the  formation  of  railway  depot  companies  a  certificate  was 
filed  April  3,  1868,  incorporating  the  Union  Depot  Company  of  Columbus,  but  not 
until  more  than  four  years  thereafter  was  anything  done  towards  the  construction 
of  a  building.  On  July  17,  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  comj)anies  formed  the  Union  Depot  Company  at 
Columbus  with  a  capital  stock  of  ^500,000,  and  six  directors,  a  condition  being 
that  each  of  the  two  stockholders,  its  successors  or  assigns,  should  appoint  three 
of  the  directors  and  have  power  to  fill  vacancies. 

On  February  15, 1873, -an  agreement  was  formed  between  the  C.  C.  C.  &  I.,  the 
P.  C.  &  St.  L.,  the  L.  M.  and  the  C.  &  X.  companies  and  the  Union  Depot  Com- 
pany, by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  issue  $500,000  fiflyyear  seven  per  cent  bonds, 
the  P.  C.  &  St.  L.  and  the  C.  C.  C.  &  T.  companies  agreeing  "each  to  take  an  equal 
and  in  the  aggregate  a  sufficient  amount  of  said  bonds  to  construct  a  passenger 
depot  complete  for  use."  The  agreement  provides  "  that  all  lines  of  railroad  now 
or  hereafter  constructed,  terminating  at  or  passing  through  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus, shall  be  entitled,  on  request,  to  a  perpetual  lease  and  to  the  use  of  said  depot" 
and  "  the  depot  grounds  "  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  original  parties.  The  stock 
bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  with  a  sinking  fund  of  $675  per  annum, 
the  current  expenses  of  operating  and  managing  the  depot,  together  with  the 
taxes  and  assessments,  to  constitute  the  charges  to  he  assessed  on  the  roads  using 
it  "  in  proj)ortion  to  the  business  done  by  each  in  and  u})Ou  it  .  .  .  roads  running 
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two  lino8  or  passing  through  to  count  twice,  roads  not  passing  through  to  count 
but  once."  The  grounds  contain  seventoon  and  oightysix  one  thousandths  acres, 
valued  in  an  agreement  between  the  corporations  February  15, 1873,  at  ^1)2,()97.51. 
The  **  undivided  half  owned  and  conveyed  by  the  ('Olumbus  &  Xenia  lliiilroad 
Compan}^"  is  valued  at  855,398.75. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  location  of  the  station  it  was  just  outside  of  the 
city,  Naghtcn  Street,  or  as  it  was  then  called.  North  Public  Jjane,  being  the  cor- 
poration lino  In  addition  to  the  passenger  station,  freight  depot-s  and  yards  were 
located  at  the  same  point,  an<l  not  only  passenger  but  freight  trains  were  made  up 
in  the  yards  east  of  and  adjoining  High  Street.  This  caused  frequent  blockades 
of  the  street  and  loud  and  angry  complaints  soon  became  common.  The  Ohio 
State  Journal  of  March  31,  1855,  said  : 

Within  the  past  week  we  have  received  no  less  than  ten  communications  relative  to  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  railroad  companies  allow  their  locomotives  to  cross  Hijjh 
Street.  We  have  not  published  them  knoving  that  it  would  do  no  jrood.  It  was  only  yeater 
dav  afternoon  that  one  of  our  mopt  prominent  citizens  came  near  losing  his  life  owing  to  the 
reckless  conduct  of  those  employed  on  the  WUliain  Penn.  That  something  should  be  done  to 
Jibate  this  nuisance  is  very  evident,  for  already  there  isapetition  in  circulation  praying  that  the 
railroad  companies  may  be  compelled  to  keep  a  flagman  at  the  d('pot  to  warn  people  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  are  now  suhjected. 

The  same  paper  of  April  14,  next  following,  contained  similar  observations, 
and  wo  find  in  one  of  its  issues  in  1863,  the  following  : 

The  almost  fatal  accident  at  the  drpot  yesterday  proves  what  we  have  long  thought  but 
have  abstained  from  expressing,  that  the  present  structure  is  a  standing  disgrace  and  shame 
to  the  wealthy  corporations  centering  at  Columbus.  Frequently  three  trains  come  in  at  once 
blocking  up  the  whole  space  and  leaving  barely  room  to  walk  between  them. 

This  was  while  the  original  frame  house  was  yet  standing.  One  of  the  causes 
of  public  complaint  arose  from  the  fact  that  during  more  than  twenty  years  afler 
the  station  was  established  no  care  was  taken  by  the  companies  to  enable  passen- 
gers to  reach  it  from  the  street,  only  a  narrow  gravel  or  cinder  walk  having  ever 
been  provided  for  their  accommodation,  the  pretext  for  this  being,  that  should  the 
companies  pave  the  walk  they  would  thereby  relinquish  it  to  the  public.  In  Octo- 
ber, 18(59,  a  proposition  was  made  to  tear  out  the  south  side  of  the  station  building 
and  extend  it  southward  so  as  admit  another  track. 

The  controversy  between  the  city  and  the  railway  companies  as  to  the  street 
interference  of  their  tracks  has  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  Accidents, 
became  more  and  more  frequent  with  the  steady  increase  of  street  travel.  On 
December  16,  1872,  the  City  Council  had  before  it  an  ordiiuince  to  prevent  the 
improper  use  of  High  Street  for  railway  purposes,  but  upon  assurances  from  the 
railway  authorities  that  such  use  would  be  discontinued  the  ordinance  was  not 
acted  on.  On  April  29,  1873,  the  City  Council  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  only  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  was  to  either  tunnel  under  or 
bridge  over  the  railway  tracks,  and  directing  its  standing  committee  on  railways, 
together  with  the  City  Engineer,  to  ascertain  which,  in  their  judgment,  would  be 
the  better  of  those  two  expedients,  and  to  report  with  plans  and  estimates  both  for 
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tuniieliiig  and  ibr  bridging.  Tho  cost  of  the  tuntiol  was  estiinatod  in  the  ro]K>rt 
thus  called  for  and  submitted  October  14,  1873,  at  S()l,394.05,  and  on  March  23i 
1S74,  tlie  acceptance  by  the  railway  authorities  of  the  tunnel  ordinance  passed  by 
the  council  was  announced.  On  May  9,  1874,  a  contract  was  made  with  John 
Stothart  for  construction  of  the  tunnel  and  its  necessary  sewers  for  $45,050.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  tunnel  did  not  furnish  a  proper  remctiy.  The  street  rail- 
way company  laid  its  tracks  through  it  but  the  public  would  not  use  it. 

At  a  meeting  held  August  16,  1871,  for  consultation  between  the  railways  and 
the  City  C'ouncil,  Governor  Dennisoii  suggested  such  a  change  of  the  Columbus  & 
Xenia  track  that  it  should  come  into  the  city  by  way  of  the  **  Piqua  Shops" 
along  side  of  that  of  the  Columbus  &  Indiana  Central.  This  would  have  reduced 
the  space  occupied  on  High  Street  about  twothirds,  and  would  now  reduce  it 
about  onehalf.  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jewett,  W.  C.  Quinc}',  B.  E.  Smith,  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  Oscar  Townsend,  William  Dennison  and  Kush  II.  Sloane,  were  appointed  by 
the  railways  to  confer  with  the  City  Council,  and  engineers  representing  both 
the  railways  and  the  city  were  chosen  to  prepare  plans  for  submission  to  a  future 
meeting.  On  September  19,  1871,  it  was  agreed  at  a  meeting  attended  by  many 
prominent  representatives  of  the  railways  and  of  the  city  to  locate  a  new  station 
building  350  feet  east  of  High  Street,  and  to  shift  the  tracks  of  the  Columbus  & 
Xeiiia  road  a  little  further  north  so  as  to  bring  all  the  tracks  on  the  street  within 
a  space  of  300  feet,  the  switching  and  making  up  of  trains  to  be  done  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  station.  Messrs.  Ford,  Quincy  and  Becker  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  plans  in  accordance  with  the  agreement.  Plans  and  esti- 
mates reported  by  this  committee  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  December  15, 
1871,  but  in  March,  1872,  the  news])apers  of  the  city  very  impatiently  stated  that 
the  construction  of  the  new  building  was  likely  to  be  postponed  for  another  3' ear. 
Not  until  April  22,  1873,  was  a  contract  closed  for  construction  of  the  building. 
In  pursuance  of  this  contract,  Hershiser  &  Adams  of  Columbus  proceeded  to  erect 
it  for  the  sum  of  $177,940,  making  with  the  cost  of  connections  and  tracks  and 
the  value  of  the  grounds  an  aggregate  of  $320,000.  The  first  regular  pas.«*enger 
train  was  run  into  the  building  on  February  14,  1875.  It  was  the  Panhandle 
train  Number  2  in  charge  of  Edwin  Morrell,  conductor,  and  Morris  Littell, 
engineer.  William  Thornburgh,  one  of  the  oldest  conductors  on  the  Bee  Line, 
ran  the  last  train  into  the  old  station,  and  the  first  of  his  road  out  of  the  new  one. 
B.  McCahe  was  appointed  depot  master  January  29,  1875,  and  still  serves  in  that 
position.  On  November  4,  1878,  George  H.  Wright,  who  had  been  baggage 
master  at  Ihe  Union  Station  for  twenty  years,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
tirst  assisturjt  K.  C.  Wentworth.  The  news])aper  comments  on  the  destruction  of 
the  shabby  old  frame  building  which  had  served  as  a  jmssenger  station  for  twenty- 
four  years,  and  on  the  presumable  grandeur  of  its  successor,  were  very  effusive. 
Aj)precial)le  progress  had  undoubtedly  been  made,  but  the  nuisance  of  street 
obstruction  continued  and  still  continues  to  the  present  writing.  Its  extent  in  the 
yoar  1S90  was  indicate<l  by  the  following  report  of  a  count  made  on  December  15 
of  that  year  and  filed  with  the  City  Board  of  Public  Works:  Trains  in  twenty- 
Icnir  hours  crossing  High  Street,  245;  cars  in  twentyfour  liours,  2,021  ;  engines  in 
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twentyfour  hours,  349;  nuraber  of  limes  the  street  was  obstructed,  350;  toUil 
duration  of  obstructions,  seven  hours  and  eleven  minutes;  persons  crossing  tracks 
on  foot  15,641  ;  persons  crossing  tracks  in  vehicles  10,726;  total  number  of  persons 
crossing  tracks  26,367;  number  of  vehicles  5,363;  number  of  vehicles  detained 
1,450;  pedestrians  detained  1,2S9;  persons  in  vehicles  detained  2,900;  total  number 
of  persons  detained  4,189.  Another  count  taken  August  29,  1891,  made  the  follow- 
ing showing:  Trains  crossing  in  twentyfour  hours,  233;  cars,  2,180;  engines, 
211;  duration  of  obstruction,  seven  hours  and  twentytive  minutes;  pedestrians 
crossing  the  tracks,  40,035;  pedestrians  detained  by  trains  15,040;  persons  in 
vehicles,  14,000;  total  number  of  persons  crossing  the  tracks,  54,636;  number  of 
vehicles,  7,310;  vehicles  detained  by  trains,  3,500. 

In  1849,  before  completion  of  the  first  railways,  the  total  number  of  passengers 
carried  through  the  city  on  the  National  lload  averaged  about  sixty  daily.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1890,  38,381  trains  entered  and  Icfl  the  Union  Station,  and  now,  July, 
1891,  116  regular  passenger  trains  enter  and  leave  the  station  daily,  not  includinj^ 
the  double  or  triple  sections,  nor  the  extras  and  special  excursion  trains ,  of  which 
as  many  as  twelve  have  entered  the  station  in  a  single  day. 

Fuiif  Freight  Lines. — The  earl}*  history  of  railways  shows  that  it  was  deemed 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  transfer  of  passengers  and  freight  should  be  made  at 
the  end  of  each  separate  line,  and  to  insure  this  a  change  of  gauge  was  often 
resorted  to  so  that  the  cars  of  one  road  could  not  pass  upon  the  rails  of  another 
**nor  go  beyond  its  own  termini  in  either  direction  lest  they  never  get  back."  To 
illustrate,  it  may  be  stated  that  what  is  now  so  well  known  as  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Railway,  a  line  which  now  extends  under  one  management  from  Buffalo 
to  Chicago,  was  thirtyfive  years  ago  composed  of  several  corporations  with  a  full 
set  of  officers  and  agents  and  a  full  equipment  of  rolling  stock  for  each.  Oldtimers 
will  remember  the  "  Erie  War,"  when  the  good  j)eoj)le  of  the  ambitious  and  enter- 
prising little  city  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  actually  took  up  arms  and  fought  the  pro- 
posed change  of  gauge,  because,  as  the}^  thought,  such  a  change  would  ruin  their 
market  for  pie,  peanuts  and  popcorn  which  the  transfer  of  passengers  afforded 
them,  and  that  this  change  would  also  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  large  force 
of  men  employed  in  the  shifting  of  freight  from  one  road  to  the  other.  But  in 
spite  of  this  determined  op|>osition  a  uniform  gauge  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland 
became  an  accomplished  fact. 

Merchants  and  ship})ers  who  have  begun  business  within  the  last  twentyfive 
years  have  but  slight  conception  of  the  tribulations  incident  to  the  old  time 
method  of  conducting  railway"  transportation.  Through  freight  then  meant 
freight  which  passed  through  half  a  ilozen  sets  of  hands  and  was  transferred, 
carted  and  coopered  at  every  break  of  gauge.  Fast  freight  as  we  now  understand 
it  did  not  exist;  in  fact  the  freight  business  was  about  the  slowest  thing  in 
American  life.  Nor  was  slowness  its  chief  fault;  it  was  also  unsafe.  Packages 
were  accidentally  or  purposely  broken  open  during  their  frequent  transfer  and  in 
part  pilfered  of  their  contents.  The  annoyances  of  this  kind  were  extreujely 
harassing  a?ul  apparently  unavoidable.  Besides  his  actual  losses  of  goods  the 
consignee  was  subjected  to  absurd  extra  charges  for  cooperage,  cartage  and  cleri- 
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cal  service  often,  as  is  still  the  case  at  many  of  tlie  custom  houses,  trum}>ed  up  on 
slight  pretexts. 

To  obviate  the  delay  and  loss  occasioned  by  the  numerous  transfers  from  one 
road  to  another,  William  A.  Kasson,  of  Buffalo,  organized  what  was  known  as 
"  Kasson's  Despatch."  Ho  employed  men  to  see  that  the  transfer  of  freight  was 
prompt  and  safe,  and  contracted  to  deliver  goods  from  ^ew  York  to  any  point 
reachc'l  by  him,  making  an  extra  charge  additional  to  that  of  the  railways,  of 
about  fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  undertaking  to  collect  the  whole 
charges  and  account  for  the  same.  The  goods  shipped  by  him  did  not  move  any 
faster  than  other  freight,  but  owing  to  their  more  speedy  transfer  his  agency  soon 
became  known  as  u  **  fast  IVeightline."  It  reached  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Louisville,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Toledo,  Detroit  and  Chicago.  Very  soon 
certain  capitalists  perceived  that  Mr.  Kasson  had  conceived  a  valuable  idea  and 
he  sold  to  them  his  business,  the  name  of  which  was  thereupon  changed  to  that  of 
the  "  Merchants'  Despatch.**  Its  subsequent  success  vindicated  the  favorable 
judgment  formed  of  it. 

The  Pennsylvania  Kail  way  abated  one  nuisance  b}'  requiring  that  the  weight 
of  every  separate  box  or  package  should  be  plainly  marked  with  paint  and  bo 
accountable  only  for  its  own  charges.  Additional  improvement  was  made  by 
Leech  &  Co.,  who  established  a  line  similar  to  the  "Merchants'  Despatch,'*  with 
Clark  &  Co  as  superintendents  of  the  transfer  of  freight  at  Pittsburgh.  Never- 
theless, in  the  fall  of  18(53,  Pittsburgh  became  literally  blockaded  with  freight. 
The  gaii^je  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  was  four  feet  eight  and  onehalf  inches, 
while  that  of  the  connecting  roads  westward  was  four  feet  ten  inches;  eonse- 
qnenlly  freight  had  to  await  its  removal  by  the  Western  line.  To  remedy  this, 
William  Thaw  of  Pittsburgh  proposed  that  several  hundred  cars  should  be  built 
with  a  gauge  of  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  and  a  wheel  tread  wide  enough 
to  run  on  a  gauge  of  four  feet  ten  inches.  The  company  declined  to  build  the 
cars  but  agreed  to  haul  them  for  any  party  by  which  they  might  be  furnished. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Thaw  and  Mr.  Leech  of  Philadelphia  organized  the  Star  Union 
Line  which  owned  its  own  cars  and  shipped  goods  from  Philadelphia  to  any 
western  point,  collecting  the  freights  and  paying  to  the  railway  mileage  for  the 
use  of  its  tracks.  On  July  1,  1873,  the  Pennsylvania  Company  bought  the  Star 
Union  Line,  which  has  since  that  time  been  one  of  that  company's  organized 
departments.  It  runs  on  all  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  its  cars 
being  loaded,  locked  and  sealed  at  Boston,  Now  York  or  Philadelphia,  and  for- 
warded without  detention  to  western  points  as  far  as  San  Francisco.  In  proper 
season  fruit  trains  are  daily  sent  eastward  from  California  at  nearly  passenger 
train  speed  and  drop  their  cars  at  various  points  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic. 

In  March,  18G5,  W.  W.  Chandler,  general  agent  of  the  Star  Union  Line, 
obtained  permission  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  to  reconstruct  thirty  cars  on  a 
plan  of  his  own  tor  transportation  of  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  dressed  poultry  and  fresh 
meats  to  eastern  markets.     He  took  out  no  patent,  but  subsequent  inventors  pat- 
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ented  improvements  of  this  plan  which  have  rosultod  in  what  is  now  know  as  the 
"  refrigerator  car/' 

Express  Cojnpanies. ^hfita  in  the  year  1838,  or  during  the  spring  of  1839,  Wil- 
h'am  F.  Harnden  made  an  arrangement  with   the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  & 
Providence  Railway  for  express  facilities  on  that  road.     It  was  stipulated  that  lie 
should  have  a  through  car  from  Boston  to  New  York  four  times  a  week  commenc- 
ing March  4,  1839.     Such  was  the  heginning  of  the  express  business  in  the  United 
States.     In   May,  1840,  Alvin  Adams  and   P.  B.  Burke  started  an  opposition    to 
Harnden.     During  the  first  week  or  two,  says  an  account  of  this  husiness,  **  Adams 
could  have  stowed  it  all  in  his  hat,  nor  did  he  carry  anything  more  than  a  valise 
for   several    months    from  the  commencement.  .  .  .    He  was  messenger,  cashier, 
receipt  clerk,  labelboy  and  porter.*'     His  friends  discouraged  hfcn  by  representing 
that  there  was  not  business  enough  for  two  such  enterprises,  but  Adams  kept  on  and 
after  two  years  took  as  a  partner  William  B.  Dinsmore  of  New  York.  The  business 
of  the  firm  was  then  limited  to  New  York,  New  London,  Norwich,  Worcester  and 
Boston,  and  gai*e  employment  to  two  or  three  men  and  a  bo}-.     In  1850,  Adams 
^  Co.  paid  one  thousand  dollars  per  month  for  space  in  a  car  on  the  New  York  & 
New  Uaven  Railway.     In  1856,  Alfred  Gaither,  and  in  1800,  (-.  Woodward  became 
connected  with  them  in  their  western  business.     In  1854,  Adams  <&  Co.,  Harnden 
&  Co.,  Thompson  &  Co.,  and   Knisely  &  Co.  were  cr)nsoli(lated  and   incorporated 
as  the  Adams  Express  Company,  with  Alvin  Adams  as  president,  William  B.  Dins 
more  as  vice  president,  and  a  capital  stock  of  Sl,200,000.     This  company  opened 
the  first  express  office  in   Columbus  in    1851.     Isaac  C.  Aston  was  its  agent,  at  a 
salary  of  four  hundred   dollars  per  year.     The  company's  office  was  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  High   Street  a  few  doors  south   of  State.     The   Adams  Company 
DOW  runs  its  business  on  all  the  Pennsylvania  &  Panhandle  lines  and  on  a  part  of 
those  of  the  Chicago,  Milwauke  &  St.  Paul.     It  now  brings  into  this  city  from  ten 
to  sixteen    western  bound  cars  every  afternoon  and  daily  dispatches  eastward 
about  eight  cat's,  mainly  laden  with  poultry.     Its   business  is  distributed  among 
from  twenty  to  twenty  four  trains  in  and  out  of  the  city  daily.     Its  employes  in 
Columbus  number  from  twenty  to  twentytive. 

In  1841,  Henry  Wells,  of  Albany,  New  York,  suggested  an  express  from 
Albany  to  BuflPalo.  The  sujrgestion  was  put  into  execution  by  Henry  Wells  and 
Crawford  Livingston  as  Pomeroy  &  Co.'s  Albany  &  Buffalo  Express.  Its  carriage 
extended  by  railway  to  Auburn,  thence  by  stagecoach  to  Geneva,  thence  by  the 
Aulmrn  &  Rochester  Railway  to  Rochester,  thence  by  stagecoach  to  Lockport,  and 
thence  by  private  conveyance  to  Buffalo.  The  trip  was  made  once  a  week  and 
occupied  four  nights  and  three  days.  It  is  now  made  by  "  limited  express  "  in 
seven  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  Mr.  Wells 
himself  served  as  messenger  about  eighteen  months.  In  1842,  he  carried  all  his 
valuable  parcels  in  a  carpetbag.  The  name  of  the  company  was  changed  to  that 
of  Livingston,  Wells  &  Pomeroy.  In  April,  1845,  William  G.  Kargo  joined  the 
firm  and*  the  Western  Express  from  Buffalo  to  Cincinnati  was  started.  The  com- 
pany offered  to  carry  the  letter  mail  for  five  cents  per  letter  in  lieu  of  twentyfive 
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cciitH  then  charged  by  the  Grovernmcnt,  and  actually  carried  single  letters  for  six 
cents  each.     Congress  was  thus  forced  to  reduce  the  rate  of  postage. 

Early  in  1850,  Wells  &  Co.,  Livingston  &  Fargo,  and  Butterfield,  Wasson  & 
Co.  were  jointly  incorporated  as  the  American  Express  Company  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  8100,000.  The  United  States  Express  Company,  started  in  1854, 
was  abnorbed  by  the  American  which  thereupon  increased  its  stock  to  $750,000. 
In  1800,  the  company  was  reorganized  and  its  stock  increased  to  81,000,000.  In 
1850,  the  Merchants'  Union  Express  Company  was  organized  as  a  competitor  to 
the  American  and  Adams,  and  its  stock  was  largely  taken  by  the  merchants  of 
the  country.  It  had  a  nominal  capital  of  twenty  millions,  but  in  1868,  after  hav- 
ing spent  more  than  $7,000,000,  it  was  consolidated  with  the  American,  which  for 
a  time  thereafter^ was  known  as  the  American  Merchants'  Union,  but  in  1873 
resumed  its  old  name  as  the  American  Express  Company.  At  this  time  (Decem- 
ber, 1891)  this  company  distributes  its  daily  business  among  thirteen  trains  each 
way  on  the  Big  Pour  route  and  four  trains  each  way  on  the  Columbus,  Hocking 
Vallc}'  &  Toledo.  It  covers  more  miles  of  distance  than  any  other  existing  cor- 
poration of  the  kind.  Its  money  order  business  has  amounted  to  more  the 
$2,000,000  in  six  months. 

Up  to  the  year  1877,  the  Adams  Express  Company  covered  all  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  lines  except  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  &  Newark  division,  but  on  Septem- 
ber I,  1877,  the  Baltimore  <fe  Ohio  Company  established  an  express  bearing  its  own 
name,  to  cover  its  own  lines.  This  enterprise,  after  an  experience  of  ten  years, 
sold  its  business  to  the  United  States  Express  Company,  which  now  covers  all  the 
lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system.  It  now,  in  1891,  distributes  its  business 
among  thirteen  trains  in  and  out  of  Columbus  and  has  twentyone  local  employes 
on  its  pay  roll. 


NOTES. 

1.  Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

2.  The  public  deemed  this  an  outrage  upon  its  rights.  That  every  person  who  crossed 
the  State  of  New  .lerBey  should  pay  a  toll  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents  on  every  ton  of  freight  was 
an  arrangement,  it  was  said,  not  to  be  endured.  The  State  was  tlierefore  obliged  to  make 
other  terms  with  the  railway  company. 

3.  Ohio  suae  Journal^  May  27,  1847. 

4.  Correspondence  of  the  Ohio  State  JournaJ. 

5.  Ohio  Statf  Journal.  General  Phineas  B.  Pease,  of  Columbus,  was  conductor  of  the 
excursion  train  on  this  occasion. 

6.  Ohio  State  .laurital. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Ibid. 

\).  Mr.  (iraves  acted  as  engineer,  altliough  Mr.  (ireene  had  the  title  until  the  completion 
of  the  road  to  i>anca.ster,  when  William  H.  Jennings,  wlio  had  been  his  assistant,  was 
appointed  engineer  and  held  the  position  until  after  the  sale  of  the  road. 

10.  The  reason  why  the  price  of  the  Ohio  &  West  Virginia  stock  was  put  so  much 
higher,  compared  with  its  market  j)rice,  than  the  rest,  was  explained  in  a  letter  written  by 
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Mr.  Greene  to  Mr.  Burke.  July  9,  1881,  in  which  he  said  he  proposed  to  put  Ohio  &  West 
Virginia  stock  "  up  and  the  others  down  so  as  to  make  it  for  the  interest  of  all  to  pell  their 
stock." 

11.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Greene  date  June  11,  1881,  he  said:  "We  might  l)e  willing  to 
exchange  for  stock  on  a  fair  basis,"  and  rate  the  land  at  $250  per  acre.  At  the  organization 
of  the  Hocking  Coal  &  Railroad  Company,  compo9e<l  of  the  owners  of  tliese  lands,  they  w<^re 
'valued  at  $150  per  acre. 

12.  Ellis  testified  that  one  share  of  stock  was  assigned  to  him,  hut  that  ho  never  paid 
for  it,  and  that  he  never  received  a  stock  certificate. 
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Atlantic  &  Ohio,  June  18,  1853;  Columbus,  Bellefontaine  &  Chicago,  May  20,  1853; 
Colnmbus,  Dublin  &  Marysville,  June  20,  1853;  Columbus  &  Hocking,  July  11,  1853;  Colum- 
l)us  &  Mineral  Valley,  June  9, 1874  ;  Ather  s,  Perrara  &  Columbus,  January  30,  1875;  Shawnee, 
Hocking  Valley  &  Columbus,  Febiuary  24,  1870;  Cincinnati,  Columbus  «fc  Hocking  Valley, 
November  7,  1881 ;  Shawnee,  Hocking  Valley  &  Columbus,  December  5,  1881  ;  Cohnnbns  it 
Eastern,  February  20,  1882;  Hocking  Valley,  Coal  &  Iron,  February  3,  1882;  (this  com- 
pany proposed  to  lease  the  Columbus  Feeder  and  the  Hocking  Canal  for  use  in  building 
a  railway,  but  a  bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  consenting  to  the  lease 
did  not  pass);  Columbus,  Shawnee  &  Hocking,  October  24,  18SJ);  Findlay  &  Hocking  Valley, 
January  7,  1880;  Marietta  &  Columbus,  April  9,  1889;  Scioto  Valley,  September  21,  1853; 
Columbus,  Chillicothe  &  Portsmouth,  March  24,  1863;  Mineral,  April  14,  1864  ;  I>ake  Shore, 
Columbus  &  Ohio  River,  July  23,  1870;  Columbus  &  Circleville,  February  8,  1871;  Colum- 
bus, Ferrara  &  Mineral,  August  22,  1871 ;  Columbus  &  Millersport,  August  9,  1871 ;  Michigan 
&  Ohio,  April  1,  1874;  Scioto  Valley,  February  23,  1875;  Columbus  &  Indianapolis,  October 
22,1857;  Columbus,  Bellefontaine  &  Michigan,  February  21.  1872;  Columbus  &  Northwest- 
ern, January  12,  1872;  Columbus  &  Bellefontaine,  April  12,  1878;  Columbus,  Findlay  & 
Northwestern,  June  21,  1880;  Ohio  &  Western,  November  13,  1880;  Columbus,  Wapakoneta 
&  Northwestern,  April  18,  1881 ;  Chesapeake,  Columbus  &  Chicago,  August  8,  1881 ;  Lima  & 
Columbus,  October  20,  1881 ;  Chesapeake,  Columbus  &  Michigan,  February  21,  1882;  Colum- 
bus &  Fort  Wayne,  November  23,  1882;  Columbus  &  Northwestern,  October  19,  1877;  Defin- 
ance  &  Columbus,  March  2,  1882;  Columbus  &  Chicage  Air  Line,  May  22.  1890;  Columbus 
&  Michigan,  July  15,  1872;  Columbus,  Hartford  &  Mount  Vernon,  January  21,  1867;  Pitts- 
burgh, Mount  Vernon,  Columbus  &  London,  January  5  and  May  11,  1869;  Cleveland,  Akron 
&  Columbus,  December  1,  1881;  Columbus,  Tiffin  &  Toledo,  August  21,  1867;  Toledo  & 
Columbus,  July  29,  1867  ;  Toledo,  Delaware  &  Columbus,  March  21,  1872;  Toledo,  Columbus 
&  Cincinnati,  May  28,  1889;  Toledo  &  Columbus,  October  5,  1872;  Toledo,  Columbus  & 
Southern,  March  25,  1885;  Columbus  &  Toledo,  May  28,  1872;  Columbus  &  Coal  Valley, 
November  23,  1877;  Columbus,  Scioto  &  Hocking  Valley,  December  5,  1878;  Columbus  & 
Ironton,  January  15,  1870  ;  Columbus  &  South  Point,  December  28,  1869;  Gallipolis,  McArthur 
&  Columbus,  March  3,  1890;  Ohio  &  West  Virginia,  May  22,  1878;  Columbus  &  Gallipolis, 
June2L187(»;  Columbus,  Springfield  &  Cincinnati,  May  7,  1869;  Springfield  &  Columbus, 
February  29,  188S;  Columbus  &  Maysville,  November  30,  1849;  Columbus,  Harrisburgh  «fe 
Washington  Courthouse,  October  10,  1879;  Columbus,  I^esburgh  &  Kentucky,  August  13, 
1879;  Columbus  &  Ohio  River,  March  4,  1882;  Columbus  &  Cincinnati,  April  13,  1882;  Cin- 
cinnati Atlantic  <fe  Columbus,  June  15,  1882;  Columbus  &  Washington,  March  15,  1876;  Jeff- 
ersonville.  Mount  Sterling  &  Columbus,  Mnrch  15,1876  ;  Waynesville,  Port  William  &  Jefler- 
sonville,  December  9,  1875;  Columbus  &  Cincinnati,  May  25,  1881;  Franklin,  Pirkaway  <fe 
Ross  County  ;  Columbus  &  Mansfield. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


STREET  TRANSPORTATION. 


BY    JOHN    J.    JANNEY. 

• 

Before  the  construction  of  railways  there  was  little  demand  in  Columbus  for 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  omnibus  or  hack.  Stages  called  at  the  door  to  take 
up  and  discharge  passengori.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  Rail- 
way the  omnibus  made  its  first  appearance,  but  only  to  carry  passengers  and 
baggage  to  and  from  the  station.  On  Anarch  9,  1853,  B.  O.  Ream,  agent,  adver- 
tised an  omnibus  line  to  run  to  Franklinton,  leaving  the  American  House  every 
hour  in  the  day,  beginning  at  6:40  a.  m.  This  was  continued  until  the  trains  were 
run  into  the  station  on  High  Street;  after  that,  the  omnibuses  ran  to  and  fro 
between  the  station  and  all  parts  of  the  city.  In  1867  the  company  had  nine 
omnibuses  in  use;  in  1892  the  Transfer  Company  uses  but  six.  In  1853  a  tri- 
weekly omnibus  line  between  Columbus  and  Canal  Winchester  was  started  ; 
there  was  also  a  line  to  Worthington  which  was  reported  to  be  '*  doing  an  excel- 
lent business." 

The  first  "express"  wagon  for  light  packages  made  its  appearance  on  the 
streets  in  April,  1854.  In  March,  1855,  Thomas  Brock  way  introduced  what  was 
known  as  the  "  pigmy  omnibus,"  a  diminutive  vehicle  which  carried  four  persons 
besides  the  driver.  The  newspapers  said  of  these  carriages:  "The  ladies  find 
them  convenient  for  shopping  and  the  beaux  will  not  use  anything  else  for  evening 
parties."  But  their  popularity  was  shortlived.  They  were  speedily  and  entirely 
superseded  by  the  more  stylish  '  hack."  Mr.  Brock  way,  subsequently  superinten- 
dent of  stage  lines  and  still  later  of  street  railways,  died  in  April,  1870,  at  Mil- 
waukee. 

The  "  hack  "  was  introduced  by  W.  B.  Hawkes  &  Co.,  and  during  the  rebel- 
lion this  species  of  vehicle  did  a  thriving  business.  Money  was  plenty,  officers 
and  soldiers  were  prodigal  of  their  funds,  and  the  hackmen  got  the  benefit.  A 
city  ordinance  fixed  their  compensation  at  twentyfive  cents  per  passenger,  or  one 
dollar  per  hour,  yet  one  case  came  to  the  writer's  knowledge  in  which  a  driver 
charged  and  was  paid  fifteen  dollars  for  less  than  ninety  mi;iutes  time.  Since  the 
close  of  the  war  the  patronage  of  hacks  has  greatly  diminished,  but  there  are  now 
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on  the  streets,  daily,  about  thirty  such  veliicles  and  conp6««,  part  of  which  are 
owned  by  the  Transfer  Company,  part  by  liverystablc  keepers,  and  part  by  the 
drivers,  ^hey  appear  on  the  streets  in  greatest  number  about  eight  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  remain  on  duty  until  v\ght  or  ten  p.  m.  when  usually  they  are  substituted  by 
another  set,  which  remains  ready  for  call  all  night  and  until  all  early  morning 
trains.  r 

On  April  4,  1855,  a  newspaper  card  stated  that  the  omnibus  of  the  stage  com- 
pany "calls  at  any  place  in  the  city,  at  all  hours,  day  or  night;  the  conductor 
takes  the  baggage  from  the  houses  to  the  omnibus  and  the  cars  for  twenty  cents." 
On  May  15,  1855,  the  Ohio  Stage  Company  gave  notice  that  it  had  removed  its 
office  to  the  City  Bunk  building— southeast  corner  of  High  and  State  —and  reduced 
the  fare  to  fifteen  cents,  or  ten  tickets  for  one  dollar  if  purchased  at  the  company's 
office.  On  September  18,  1855,  announcement  was  made  that  six  or  seven 
omnibuses  had  been  sent  here  to  ply  between  the  city  and  the  Fairgrounds. 
This  was  a  common  practice  at  the  time  of  the  State  Fair,  on  which  occasion  all 
sorts  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  ciime  in  from  the  neighboring  country.  On 
March  23,  1859,  B.  Lewis,  who  had  started  and  run  a  line  to  Worthington,  sold  it 
to  E.  L.  Passmore,  of  Ashland,  and  on  January  31,  1860,  it  was  purchased 
by  Miles  Pinney,  of  Worthington.  On  June  4,  1860,  the  State  Journal  said: 
**  The  five  cent  omnibus  line  of  W.  B.  Hawkes  &  Co.  has  become  a  fixed  institu- 
tion, and  we  are  glad  to  learn  is  doing  a  good  business."  The  running  of  omni- 
buses for  accommodation  of  business  men  and  ladies  in  shopping  had  long  been 
needed.  On  July  16,  1860,  it  was  stated  that  Hawkes  &  Co.  had  begun  running 
a  regular  line  from  the  corner  of  High  and  State  streets  up  High  to  Broad  and 
eastward  on  Broad  to  Tallmadge*s  Addition,  near  the  corporation  line;  fare,  five 
cents. 

The  Council  had  fixed  the  fare  for  hacks  at  twentyfive  cents  for  a  single  per- 
son to  any  part  of  the  city.  To  tliis  the  hack  men  objected  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  charge  fifty  cents  for  night  service.  This  being  refused,  they  struck  and 
refused  to  go  on  the  street,  but  the  strike  was  of  brief  duration.  The  ordinance 
fixing  the  fare  also  required  every  driver  to  post  conspicuously  inside  of  his  hack 
a  card,  with  certain  regulations  of  the  Council  printed  on  it,  but  this  requirement 
has  never  been  generally  complied  with. 

A  line  of  chariots  was  established  in  1878  and  met  with  much  favor.  On 
April  13,  1881,  a  chariot  company  was  organized  with  C.  C.  Corner  as  president. 
Its  vehicles  were  run  on  Broad  and  Town  streets.  The  Columbus  Transfer  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  September  17,  1881,  with  E.  Denmead,  T.  J.  Janney, 
R.  E.  Sheldon,  Edwin  A.  Dawson  and  W.  A.  Harrison  as  stockholders ;  capital 
stock,  $50,000,  which,  on  May  6, 1884,  was  increased  to  $100,000.  On  December  30, 
1881,  announcement  was  made  that  the  company  had  purchased  the  property  of 
W.  B.  Hawkes  &  Co.,  including  their  omnibuses,  horses  and  other  equipments.  In 
1882  the  Transfer  Company  erected  large  stables  and  wareroomson  Naghteu  Street, 
between  High  and  Third.  At  the  present  time  (1892)  the  company  owns  a  large 
number  of  vehicles  and  one  hundred  horses,  and  employs  fortyfive  men.     In  1886 
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the  F'atace  Li  very  Stable  introiaeed  the  Handom  cab.  which  wan  said  to  be  the 
iirHt  of  itrt  kin'l  in  am  in  Ohio.  aa<i.  40  far  3la  the  writer  know^,  it  was  also  the  last. 
Thefle  vehicles  di«l  not  prove  to  h^  popalar.  The  hacknev-coach,  or  as  it  is  com- 
monly known,  the  hack,  and  the  e«>ap>^  have  i^apenseded  all  other  street  convey- 
anceH,  except  private  carriagei^.  <irawn  by  horses. 

A  city  ordinance  |;^asi«ed  Jaly  31.  1S8^  re«iuired  all  carria^res  or  vehicles  for 
hire  to  ^>e  iieenr^ed,  for  which  a  fe«;  of  fifty  cents  shoald  be  paid  to  the  mayor,  all 
iicenncH  to  expire  Jaiy  1 ;  tht;  number  of  the  licence  t«>  be  plainly  exhibited  on  the 
vehicle  in  letters  not  less  than  H  inches  long:  the  owner  and  driver  to  be  liable 
for  all  violations  of  the  ordinance,  all  omnibus  and  accommodation  coaches,  hackney- 
eoachcH  and  carriages  with  two  horses  to  pay  five  dollars  per  annum  ;  cabs  or  other 
other  vehicles  with  one  horse  to  pay  $2.50;  all  baggage,  express  and  furniture 
rarts  or  wagons  running  for  hire  to  pay  five  dollars  if  drawn  by  two  horses  and 
$2.50  if  drawn  by  one  horse;  the  ordinance  not  to  apply  to  teams  working  by  the 
day.  After  prescribing  a  detailed  schedule  of  rates  this  ordinance  provided  that 
every  driver  of  a  licensed  vehicle  :^hould  keep  this  schedule,  accompanied  by  the 
names  of  the  owners  and  driver,  posted  in  his  vehicle  in  such  a  way  that  anyone 
desiring  t4^>  do  so  could  conveniently  read  it.  Violations  of  the  ordinance  were 
punishable  with  fine  and  cancellation  of  the  license. 

Street  RaHirays. — The  Columbus  Street  Railroad  Company,  first  of  its  kind, 
was  incorporated  by  Joseph  H.  Riley,  Theodore  Comstock,  Thomas  Sparrow, 
P.  Ambos,  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  John  S.  Hall  and  William  B.  Thrall  in  pursuance  of  an 
ordinance  passed  June  10,  1854.  The  name  of  Seneca  W.  Ely,  of  Chillicothe, 
appears  among  the  incorporators  in  the  charter  as  printed  in  the  newspapers,  but 
it  is  not  in  the  ordinance  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Council.  The  company  was 
authorized  to  construct  a  railroad,  1.  From  at  or  near  the  first  turnpike  gate  on 
the  Chillicothe  Road,  thence  on  High  Street  to  a  point  about  one  mile  north  of  the 
corporation  line  (Naghten  Street,  or  North  Public  Lane).  2.  From  a  point  about 
one  mile  east  of  the  city  limits  on  the  Newark  Road,  thence  in  said  road  to  and 
alon/^  Broad  Street  and  the  National  Road  to  Washington  Street,  in  Franklinton ; 
tlu'ricM;  Houth  to  the  Harrisburg  Turnj)ike;  thence  in  said  pike  to  a  point  a  short 
dlMtaiice  Houtliwent  of  Green  Lawn  Cemetery.  3.  From  High  Street,  on  Town 
Street,  to  Ea8t  Public  Lane  (Parson's  Avenue),  thence  to  Friend  Street,  thence  on 
tJH'  National  Jload  U)  a  jmint  about  one  mile  east  of  the  corporation  line.  4.  Else- 
whrru  in  Coiunibus  as  deemed  expedient.     Capital  stock,  $250,000. 

No  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  under  this  charter.  The  State  Journal 
said  :  "Ah  we  understand  it,  the  corporators  do  not  expect  to  realize  much  of  an 
income  tor  two  or  three  hundred  years,  but  are  willing  to  wait  and  hope."  On 
A'li/^uHt  If),  1S5!),  a  charter  to  incorporate  another  company  with  the  same  title 
was  introduced  in  the  Council.  This  ordinance  was  not  finally  passed  until  April 
ir»,  IS(;i.  'riu;  (Jolnmhus  (iazcttc  of  July  13,  1859,  said:  "  The  cost  of  the  track  on 
the  llit^h  Street  route,  one  and  three-eighths  miles,  with  two  conductors  and  cars 
and  eight  horses  or  mules,  is  estimated  by  interested  parties  at  $13,400."  The 
cditoi-s  of  the  (idzdtc  thought  the  investment  would  certainly  be  profitable.  On 
November  11,  18(12,  an  ordinance  was  passed  incorporating  the  Columbus  Street 
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Eailroad  Company,  with  John  F.  Bartlit,  P.  Ambos,  A.  C.  Hoadley,  Theodore 
Comstock,  Joseph  Ridgway,  John  Miller  and  Oron  Backus  as  corporators.  The 
company  had  authority  to  build  a  street  railway  from  North  Public  Lane  to  South 
Public  Lane,  on  High  Street;  also  on  State  Avenue  from  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  to 
Broad  Street,  thence  to  High  Street,  thence  to  Town,  and  thence  to  Fourth  ;  cap- 
ital stock,  $30,000.  On  January  16,  1863,  the  stockholders  met  for  organization 
at  the  office  of  Bartlit  &  Smith.  They  were  Peter  Ambos,  J.  F.  Bartlit,  Henry 
Miller,  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  E.  H.  Butler,  B.  E.  Smith,  Theodore  Comstock,  Lewis 
Mills,  Mrs.  Celia  Mills,  Joseph  H.  Riley,  Headley,  Eberly  &  Co.,  J.  M.  Trinble, 
E.  Hall,  B.  F.  Bingham,  J.  L.  Green,  J.  Morrison,  O.  H.  Lattimer,  P.  Corzilius, 
Marcus  Childs,  L.  Donaldson  and  John  Miller.  The  ordinance  required  that  the 
High  Street  line  should  be  completed  Sepembor  1, 1863;  the  State  Avenue,  Broad, 
High  and  Town  Street  line  by  January  1,  1864.  The  company  was  authorized  to 
lay  a  double  track  on  High  Street.  The  fare  was  limited  to  seven  cents  for  single 
tickets  and  five  cents  for  tickets  in  packages  of  five  or  more.  In  March,  1863,  a 
contract  for  175,000  feet  of  lumber  for  the  road  was  awarded  to  Samuel  McClel- 
land.    On  June  10,  1863,  the  following  newspaper  announcement  was  made  : 

Yesterday,  at  a  few  minutes  before  noon,  the  first  car  passed  over  the  street  railroad, 
and  of  course  it  was  the  observed  of  the  observable.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  a  large 
number  of  passengers  from  the  depot  availed  themselves  of  this  easy  mode  of  reaching  the 
hotels.  Today  the  remaining  cars  will  be  placed  on  the  track  and  regular  trips  will  be  com. 
menced.i 

On  July  4,  1863,  cars  were  running  between  the  railway  station  and  Mound 
Street,  leaving  each  end  of  the  line  every  six  minutes.  On  December  24,  1863,  the 
company's  cars  were  crossing  the  railway  track  and  running  as  far  north  as  the 
Exchange  Hotel ;  it  was  announced  that  they  would  soon  run  as  far  as  Tod  Bar- 
racks. On  May  1,  1864,  the  track  was  being  extended  southward  to  Stewart's 
Grove,  and  on  May  13,  the  cars  were  running  northward  past  Tod  Barracks  to 
University  Street.  About  this  time  a  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
proper  to  run  cars  on  Sunday,  and  on  June  19,  1864,  Sunday  cars  were  run  for  the 
first  time.  By  ordinance  of  February  18,  1864,  the  consolidation  of  the  Columbus 
Eailroad  Company  and  the  Columbus  Street  Kaiiroad  Company  was  authorized. 
The  consolidated  companies  took  the  name  of  Columbus  Street  Railroad  Com- 
pany; capital  stock,  $130,000;  directors,  Theodore  Comstock,  J.  F.  Bartlit,  Henry 
Miller,  P.  Amos,  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  Theodore  H.  Butler  and  A.  C.  Headley,  B.  E. 
Smith,   L.   Donaldson,  Isaac  Eberly  and  Samuel   McClelland.     On  September  12, 

1864,  two  open  cars,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  were  run  to  the  State  Fair. 
W.  H.  H.  Shinn,  superintendent,  resigned  October   14,  1864.     On   February  27, 

1865,  authority  was  given  by  ordinance  to  charge  seven  cents  fare,  or  to  sell  ten 
tickets  for  fifty  cents,  but  on  March  15,  1866,  the  company  again  reduced  the  fare 
to  five  cents.  On  July  23,  1866,  the  following  directors  were  elected  :  P.  Ambos, 
J.  F.  Bartlit,  Theodore  Comstock,  Henry  Miller,  Isaac  Eberly,  A.  J.  Ryan  and 
George  M.  Parsons.  Theodore  Comstock  was  chosen  president,  William  Person 
secretary  and  Thomas  Brockway  superintendent.  The  use  of  passes  was  dis- 
continued and  all  outstanding  ones  were  recalled.     On  April  23,  1867,  the  fare  was 
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again  raised  by  ortliimneo  to  sevon  cents  for  a  single  ticket  and  five  cents  for  tick- 
ets in  packages  of  five  or  more. 

At  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  streetcar  travel  fell  off  so  much  that  the  service 
failed  to  pay  expenses  and  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  take  up  the  track  and 
abandon  the  enterprise.  The  local  pride  of  some  of  the  directors  prevented  this 
and  the  working  force  of  the  company  was  reorganized,  with  Isaac  Eberly  at  the 
head  of  its  management.  Mr.  Eberly  was  confronted  with  an  assessment  of  $5,700 
for  improvement  of  the  High  Street  pavement,  which  assessment  could  not  be  met 
out  of  the  receipts.  In  this  emergency  the  heavy  cars  and  rails  then  in  use  wore 
sold  to  a  Springfield  company,  lighter  cars  and  rails  were  substituted,  and  by  this 
exchange  enough  was  saved  to  meet  the  street  assessment.  When  Mr.  Eberly 
took  charge  he  soon  becamo  convince  1  that  a  large  quantity  of  tickets  was  out  which 
had  not  been  paid  for.  The  old  tickets  were  printed  on  green  paper,  the  new  onen  on 
yellow,  and  it  seemed  that  the  green  ones  would  never  cease  to  come  in.  In  1H7H  M.r. 
F^berly  substituted  ticket  boxes  for  conductors  and  onehorse  cars  in  lieu  of  those 
drawn  by  two  horses.  At  the  end  of  three  years  be  bad  the  satisfaction  of  show 
ing  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  company  on  its  books.  He  had  received  a  salary  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  per  year.  On  making  his  report  Mr.  Eberly  resigned  and 
Mr.  Henry  Miller  was  elected  president.  After  a  few  months  service  witiiout  pay, 
Mr.  Miller  proposed  to  lease  the  property  and  a  lease  was  accordingly  made  to 
Miller  k  Hutson,  who  operated  the  road  until  January  1,  1873,  on  which  date  Mr. 
Miller,  who  owned  more  than  half  of  the  stock,  purchased  at  forty  per  cent,  of  its 
par  value,  sold  his  interest  to  E.  T.  Mithoff  and  H.  T.  Chittenden  at  seventyfive 
per  certt.,  the  total  amount  of  the  stock  being  at  that  time  $60,000.  The  newspap- 
ers expressed  a  **  hope  of  better  management,  more  attentive  drivers  and  conduct- 
ors,  and  less  running  off  the  track." 

In  March,  1874,  the  repeal  of  the  company's  charier  was  threatened  because 
of  alleged  neglect  in  running  the  cars  to  the  southern  terminus  of  the  road  and 
failure  to  keep  the  cars  and  tracks  in  proper  condition.  In  August,  of  the  same 
year,  con^plaint  was  made  that  the  company's  track  north  of  the  railways  was  "an 
unmitigated  nuisance,"  and  that  the  cars  were  run  north  of  the  railway  station 
only  on  Sundays.  In  giving  expression  to  this  complaint  the  Ohio  State  Journal 
observed  that  "  the  only  thing  that  makes  the  track  tolerable  on  any  part  of  High 
Street  is  the  intolerable  condition  of  the  street  itself"  During  a  controversy 
between  the  compan}'  and  the  City  Council  about  paving  between  the  rails,  Mr. 
Breyfogle  introduced  an  ordinance  repealing  the  charter  of  the  Neil  Avenue  line, 
and  Mr.  Hinman  offered  a  resolution  <»f  investigation  as  to  whether  the  railway 
company  hsid  paid  tor  such  paving;  also  whether  the  property  owners  had  paid 
for  it;  and  if  the  company  had  i)ai(l  for  it,  what  had  become  of  the  money.  The 
tSt(ft('  Journal  of  May  l(),  1877,  contained  tlie  following  significant  observations: 

It  is  suggested,  as  peine  gentlemen  seeiu  to  be  anxious  to  preserve  the  present  rickety 
and  dilapidated  Stationhoiise  intact,  to  put  it  on  wheels  and  rent  it  to  the  Columbus  Street 
Railway  Company.  By  po  doing  it  could  be  exhibited  to  the  public  as  a  specimen  of  one  of 
our  princely  municipal  institutions.  It  might  be  necessary,  however,  to  label  it,  as  the  casual 
observer  could  not  distinguish  it  from  some  of  the  palace  cars  that  ornament  our  principal 
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thoroughfare.  A  hipehot,  wiudbroken  horse  might  add  a  little  to  its  outward  appearance* 
but  this  would  not  necessitate  any  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  Street  Railroad  Company.  They 
have  several  specimens  that  would  be  equal  to  the  emergency. 

In  the  same  paper  of  September  19,  1878,  complaint  was  made  that  the  north 
part  of  the  High  Street  line  was  "  slow,  irregular  and  dirty."  On  August  25, 
1878,  a  petition  bearing  the  signatures  of  fifty  prominent  citizens  was  presented  to 
the  Council  declaring  the  High  Street  iiailway  a  nuisance  and  asking  the  Council  to 
take  measures  to  repair  the  pavement  between  the  rails  and  have  the  nuisance 
abated.  In  compliance  with  this  petition  the  City  Solicitor  served  notice  upon  the 
company  that  its  tracks  on  High  Street^  from  Naghten  Street  to  a  point  125  feet 
south  of  Friend  Street,  were  so  much  out  of  repair  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  vehicles 
and  a  great  annoyance  to  the  public,  and  that  unless  the  company  would  repair 
its  track  and  abate  the  nuisance  caused  by  it  before  twenty  days,  an  injunction 
against  further  operation  of  said  street  railroad  would  be  applied  for.  In  the 
ensuing  September  a  contract  for  paving  the  space  between  the  rails  was  made. 

On  October  14,  1880,  the  company  purchased  the  North  Columbus  Street 
Railway  &  Chariot  Line,  whereupon  the  chariots  were  discontinued.  On  January 
24,  1880,  A.  D.  Rodgers  was  elected   president,  E.  T.  Mithoff  vice  president  and 

B.  K.  Stewart  secretary  of  the  company.  In  1888,  the  company  bought  some 
ground  near  Franklin  Park— then  used  by  the  State  Fair— for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  large  stable  and  carhouse.  In  February,  1891,  the  company's  carhouse 
and  stables  at  the  corner  of  High  Street  and  Chittenden  Avenue  took  fire  and 
were  destroyed,  together  with  twentyfive  cars.  In  1891,  the  company  erected 
buildings  and  mtichinery  for  electric  power  which  began  to  be  applied  in  driving 
the  cars  on  the  High  Street  line  January  14,  1891.  This  machinery  is  now  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  twenty  thousand  horsepower,  if  needed. 

On  June  25,  1892,  the  rou<i  and  its  entire  equipment  changed  owners,  and  the 
following  directors  were  chosen  :  Emerson   McMillen,  B.  J.   Hurke,  G.  W.  Sinks, 

C.  D.  Firestone,  P.  H.  Bruck  and  Theodore  Rhodes;  president,  E.  E.  Deniston  ; 
vice  president  and  general  manager,  E.  K.  Stewart;  second  vice  president,  li.  E. 
Sheldon;  secretary,  James  A.  Williams.  At  the  time  of  this  transfer  the  com- 
pany's stock  was  increased  to  83,000,000.  Improvement  and  new  lines  costing 
8646,000  are  now  proposed.  The  company  owns  all  the  street  railway  lines  in  the 
city  excepting  the  (ilenwood  and  Green  Lawn  line,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
same  parties  under  a  different  organization.  Electricity  as  a  motive  power  was 
first  used  on  the  Glenwood  and  Green  Lawn  line  in  August,  1890;  on  the  High 
Street  line  January  14,  1891  ;  on  Long  Street,  September  7,  1891,  and  on  the 
Main  Street  and  Mount  Vernon  Avenue  lines  November  II,  1891. 

On  November  25,  1865,  the  North  Columbus  Railroad  Company  was  incor- 
porated by  George  Geiger,  Samuel  Doyle,  J.  J.  Rickly,  George  K.  Doming,  Phile- 
mon Hess  and  Daniel  Hess;  capital  stock,  835,000.  This  company  had  authority 
to  construct  a  railway  from  the  northern  terminus  of  the  High  Street  line  to  North 
Columbus.  On  May  6,  1868,  the  Friend  Street  liailroad  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated by  Thomas  Miller,  M.  C.  Lilley,  H.  H.  Kimball,  Isaac  Eberly,  Nathaniel 
Merion  and  Horace  Wilson  ;  capital  stock,  825,000.     This  road  was  completed  to 
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Bast  Public  Lane — Parsons  Avenue— July  16,  1869,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  the 
same  month  one  car  made  regular  trips  over  the  line.  The  extension  of  this  road 
to  the  County  Fairgrounds,  now  Franklin  Park,  was  intended,  and  was  finally 
carried  that  far  after  halting  some  time  at  Miller's  Lane. 

On  May  5,  1870,  the  East  Park  Place  Street  Railroad  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated by  W.  S.  Sullivant,  W.  B.  Hawkes,  A.  D.  Rogers,  S.  S.  Rickly,  F.  C.  Sessions 
and  John  G.  Mitchell ;  capital  stock,  925,000,  subsequently  increased  on  May  9, 
187G,  to  850,000.  This  company  had  authority  to  construct  a  street  railway  from 
High  Street  on  Long  to  a  point  "  near  the  centre  of  Mitchell  &  Watson's  tract, 
thence  south  to  Broad  Street,  thence  on  Broad  Street  terminating  on  the  east  bank 
of  Alum  Creek." 

On  August  21,  1871,  the  company  was  authorized  to  build  its  road  from  the 
east  end  of  Long  Street  through  East  Park  Place  to  Albert  Street,  and  thence  by 
Monroe  Avenue  and  Broad  Street  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city.  A  con- 
struction contract  wa8  awarded  to  A.  S.  Glenn,  September  1,  1870,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 24  of  that  year  the  iron  of  the  track  was  laid  to  Albert  Street,  now  Garfield 
Avenue,  except  between  Seventh  Street  and  Washington  Avenue,  and  at  "  Old 
Joe's  Garden  "  east  of  Washington  Avenue.  By  January  1,  1872,  cars  were  run- 
ning on  the  line  from  High  Street  to  Albert  Street.  The  use  of  **  dummy**  steam 
engines  on  the  lino  wan  authorized  by  ordinance  of  November  27, 1872.  By  August 
6,  1873,  the  road  was  graded  as  far  as  Winner  Avenue.  In  January  1875,  the  cars 
were  equipped  with  '*  fireless  stoves,"  consisting  of  hotwater  boxes  placed  beneath 
the  seats.  A  fare  of  five  cents  to  the  Monroe  Avenue  stables,  and  one  often  cents 
to  the  Fairgrounds,  were  charged  until  October  26,  1875,  when  the  fare  was 
reduced  to  five  cents  for  the  entire  line. 

On  July  12,  1H75,  the  East  Park  Place  or  Long  Street  Company  was  author- 
ized to  extend  its  line  on  High  Street  south  to,  and  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  into  Broad  Street  from  High  Street.  The  High  Street  company 
objected  to  this  and  made  threats  of  an  injunction,  to  avoid  which  the  Long  Street 
company  put  down  its  track  in  the  night.  This  extension  was  completed  August 
27,  1875.  On  March  G,  1870,  the  company  was  authorized  to  construct  street  rail- 
ways from  Jjong  Street  on  Eighth  Street  to  Mount  Vernon  Avenue,  thence  to 
Washington  Aveuue,  thence  to  Buckingham  Street,  thence  to  Eighth  Street  and 
thence  to  Mount  Vernon  Avenue.  A  double  track  on  Long  Street  from  Washing- 
ton Avenue  to  Fifleenth  Street  was  completed  October  17,  1881.  On  August  2, 
188G,  the  laying  of  a  double  track  on  Long  Street,  from  Seventh  Street  to  Wash- 
ington Avenue,  was  authorized  after  long  contention  growing  out  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  street  and  the  fact  that  the  sidewalk  on  the  north  side  had  been  placed 
too  far  south  by  seven  feet  at  Seventh  vStreet,  and  by  twentytwo  inches  at  Wash- 
ington Avenue. 

On  December  30,  liS79,  a  consolidation  of  the  Columbus,  the  Friend  Street  and 
the  P]ast  Park  Place  companies  was  authorized  and  completed  by  transfer  of  the 
stock  of  the  two  corjmrutions  last  named  to  the  first.  The  amouut  of  the  consoli- 
dated stock  was  fixed  at  8100,000,  but  on  December  8,  1880,  was  increased  to 
8250,000.     An  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  street  railway  service  was  one 
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of  the  results  of  this  operation.  On  June  12, 1876,  an  ordinance  was  passed  author- 
izing the  construction  of  a  track  on  High  Street  from  Xaghten  Street  to  the  north 
corporation  lino,  and  on  October  9  of  the  same^'ear  ears  were  running  on  the  track 
for  a  distance  of  two  miles  north  of  Naghten  Street.  The  company  which  built 
this  extension  becoming  financially  embarrassed,  it  made  an  assignment,  and  on 
May  8  its  property  was  sold  to  Jahn  Marzetti,  R.  P.  Woodruff.  W.  A.  llershizer, 
William  Powell  and  P.  Merkle  for  $15,000.  These  purchasers,  togetiier  with  F.  E. 
Powell,  were,  on  May  24,  incorporated  as  the  North  High  Street  Ilailroad  and 
Chariot  Company,  with  a  capital  of  330,000.  The  line  was  operated  on  what  was 
known  as  the  "  ten  minutes  schedule,"  in  connection  with  a  line  of  chariots  which 
ran  from  the  railway  station  southward  on  High  Street  in  opposition  to  the  High 
Street  line.  In  1885,  the  road  and  its  equipment  were  sold  to  the  Columbus  Street 
Railroad  Company  and  the  chariots  were  shipped  to  Philadelphia.  The  standard 
gauge  was  adopted  and  cars  were  run  the  whole  length  of  High  Street  without 
change. 

On  November  16,  1874,  the  Columbus  Street  Railroad  Company  was  authorized 
to  extend  its  road  from  High  Street  on  Goodale  Street  to  Neil  Avenue,  and  thence 
on  Neil  Avenue  to  the  North  end  thereof,  at  the  grounds  of  the  College.  The 
company  was  forbidden  to  use  any  other  motive  power  than  that  of  horses  and  mules, 
or  to  charge  more  then  seven  cents  for  a  single  fare  from  the  College  to  the  south  end 
of  the  road,  tickets  in  packages  of  five  and  its  multiples  to  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  five 
cents  each,  and  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  if  accompanied  by  a  grown  per- 
son, to  be  carried  free;  the  cars  not  to  be  run  at  a  faster  rate  than  six  miles 
per  hour  or  within  less  than  one  hundred  feet  of  each  other  when  going  in  the 
same  direction  ;  no  car  to  stop  on  a  cross  walk  or  cross  street;  the  cars  to  have  the 
right  of  way  on  the  track  but  not  to  impede  other  vehicles  by  standing  longer 
than  necessary ;  women  and  children  not  to  be  permitted  to  enter  or  leave  a  ear 
while  it  was  in  motion  ;  and  drivers,  conductors  and  attaches  violating  any  of 
these  provisions  to  be  subject  to  a  fine.  These  or  similar  rules  and  regulations  were 
embodied  in  all  street  railway  charters  granted  subsequent  to  this  time.  The  Neil 
Avenue  charter  was  granted  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  the  company  being 
required  meanwhile  to  pave  the  street  and  keep  it  in  repair  between  the  rails  and 
switches  in  the  same^  manner  as  the  main  part  of  the  street  should  be  improved. 
On  June  10,  1889,  a  double  track  in  Goodale  Street  and  Neil  Avenue  was 
authorized. 

On  January  23,  1872,  the  State  and  Oak  Street  Railroad  Company  was  incor- 
porated by  William  S.  Ide,  A.  D,  Rodgers,  B.  D.  Kingsley,  R.  C.  Hofl^man  and 
L.  Donaldson,  with  authority  to  construct  a  street  railway  from  the  east  eml  of 
the  State  Street  Bridge  over  the  Scioto  River,  along  State,  Seventh  and  Oak  streets, 
to  East  Public  Lane,  thence  to  Broad  Street  and  east  on  Broad  Street  to  Monroe 
Avenue,  there  to  connect  with  the  East  Park  Place  line.  The  capital  stock  of  this 
company  was  $20,000.  On  July  31,  track  laying  on  this  line  was  completed  as  far 
as  Seventh  Street.  In  the  charter  granted  to  the  State  and  Oak  Street  Company 
the  Council  reserved  the  right  to  make  any  improvement  on  the  street  without 
liability  to  the  company,  and  protected  the  city  from  liability  for  any   damage 
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resulting  from  the  breaking  of  water,  gas  or  sewer  pipes  by  reason  of  any  change 
in  the  grade  of  any  street,  or  by  reason  of  any  other  work  or  improvement 
required  to  be  done  by  the  eit3\  Provisions  similar  to  these  are  found  in  all 
charters  subsequently  granted  by  the  Council.  No  motive  power  was  allowed  other 
than  that  of  horses  and  mules  ;  the  fare  was  fixed  at  five  cents.  On  March  13, 1882, 
the  company  was  authorized  to  construct  a  street  railway  from  High  Street  on 
State  to  Seventh,  on  Seventh  to  Oak,  on  Oak  to  Bruce,  on  Bruce  to  Pair  Avenue, 
and  thence  to  the  Fairgrounds,  with  a  double  track  on  State  and  Seventh  streets; 
and  on  July  23,  1888,  the  company  was  authorized  to  lay  a  double  track  on  Oak 
Street  from  Grant  Avenue  —  Seventh  Street  —  to  Ninth  Street.  Extension  of  tho 
track  from  Bruce  Street  to  Eose  Avenue  was  authorized  May  9, 1889,  and  on  April  6, 
1892,  the  company  obtained  permission  to  lay  a  double  track  on  Oak  Street  between 
the  first  alley  east  of  Parsons  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street.  The  property  of  the 
State  and  Oak  Street  Railway  was  purchased  by  the  Columbus  Consolidated  Street 
Railway  Company  in  1882,  at  which  time  the  line  was  in  such  bad  condition  as  to 
cause  much  popular  complaint.  A  reform  in  its  service  was  soon  brought  about  by 
its  new  management,  its  gauge  being  made  to  conform  to  that  of  the  High  Street  line, 
and  the  running  of  its  ears  being  extended  from  State  Street  to  the  railway 
station.  On  January  16,  1882,  it  was  announced  that  the  Consolidated  Company 
would  transfer  passengers  to  or  from  the  Town  Street  chariots  and  the  State  and 
Oak  Street  Railway. 

On  December  6,  1875,  right  of  way  through  the  High  Street  tunnel  was 
granted  to  the  Consolidated  Company  with  the  reservation  that  any  other  street 
railway  company  desiring  the  same  favor  might  have  it  on  equitable  terms,  the 
further  condition  being  imposed  that  the  Consolidated  Company  should  not  there- 
after charge  more  than  five 'cents  fare  on  its  whole  line.  On  November  28,  1883, 
the  oflScers  of  the  company  certified  that  the  company's  stock  was  fully  paid  up 
and  had  been  increased  to  $1,000,000.  On  November  7,  1891,  a  similar  statement 
was  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  declaring  that  the  stock  had  been  increased 
to  $1,250,000,  and  it  is  now,  1892,  $3,000,000.  On  December  22,  1879,  the 
Columbus  Street  Railroad  Compan}^  the  East  Park  Place  Railroad  Company,  and 
the  Friend  Street  Railroad  Company,  having  been  consolidated  as  the  Columbus 
Consolidated  Street  Railroad  Company,  the  now  corporation  was  granted  the  right 
to  lay  a  double  track  on  High  Street  from  the  south  end  of  the  tunnel  to  Mound 
Street,  on  condition  that  the  company  should  keep  in  repair  all  that  portion  of  the 
street  or  streets  lying  between  lines  drawn  one  foot  outside  of  and  beyond  the 
extreme  outer  rails,  the  company  to  charge  but  one  fare  of  five  cents  in  one  car 
over  its  lines,  a  transfer  from  tho  North  High  Street  and  the  State  and  Oak 
Street  companies,  to  be  granted  for  a  single  fare  of  five  cents.  On  August  9,  1886, 
the  company  was  authorized  to  lay  a  double  track  on  High  Street  from  the  tunnel 
to  West  Woodward  Avonuo,  the  usual  conditions  being  imposed  as  to  paving  and 
keeping  the  street  in  repair.  Cars  Htoppod  at  any  point  to  take  up  and  discharge 
passengers  until  October  1,  18S5,  when  orders  were  given  to  stop  only  at  the 
crossings  of  streets  and  alleys. 
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On  February  15,  1888,  the  company  obtained  permission  to  extend  its  track 
from  Stewart  Avenue  to  the  south  corporation  line,  provided  Hi»^h  Street  should 
be  widened  south  of  llanford  Street.  On  February  18,  1889,  authority  was  ^iven 
to  construct  a  line  on  Schiller  Street,  from  High  to  Hruck  Street.  It  was  required 
that  this  line  should  be  completed  by  May  10;  that  its  cars  should  be  run  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  twenty  minutes  at  least  twelve  houre  per  day;  and  that 
"  no  cars  should  be  used  on  said  road  if  so  worn  out,  broken  or  so  constructed, 
or  kept  in  such  condition  as  to  imperil  the  lives,  limbs  or  health  of  the  passen- 
gers." On  April  9,  1889,  the  company  was  authorized  to  lay  a  double  track  from 
Chittenden  Avenue  north  to  Hudson  Street. 

Authority  to  use  "electric  motors,  gas  engine  motors  or  cable  traction  *'  was 
granted  September  9,  1889.  Various  requirements  as  to  maintaining  streets  and 
alleys,  and  keeping  poles,  wires  and  fixtures  in  good  condition,  were  coupled  with 
this  draft.  By  ordinance  of  March  14,  1892,  the  allowable  rate  of  speed  on  High 
Street,  between  Goodale  and  Mound,  was  fixed  at  eight  miles  per  hour,  and  on  all 
other  streets  at  not  over  fourteen  miles  per  hour,  including  stops. 

Extension  of  the  tracks  from  Washington  Avenue  on  Mount  Vernon  to  Reed 
Avenue  was  granted  October  1,  1883,  and  on  June  27,  1887,  permission  was  given 
to  lay  a  track  from  High  Street  on  Chittenden  Avenue  to  the  State  Fairgrounds. 
An  electric  motor  —  the  first  to  operate  in  the  city  —  was  put  on  this  line  at  the 
opening  of  the  State  Fair.  It  was  built  under  the  Short  patent.  On  November 
17,  1890,  permission  was  given  to  lay  a  double  track  on  Main  Street,  between 
Parsons  Avenue  and  Rose  Avenue.  An  ordinance  passed  January  25,  1892, 
authorized  the  company  to  lay  a  track  from  High  Street  on  Chestnut  to  Fourth, 
and  on  Fourth  to  Chittenden  Avenue,  including  use  of  the  Fourth  Street  bridge, 
this  grant  to  be  good  for  twentyfive  years  and  including  the  right  to  use  elec- 
tricity, cable  or  other  improved  motive  power.  Numerous  conditions  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  road  were  coupled  with  this  grant. 

On  May  1,  1871,  a  company  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000  was 
incorporated  by  William  Dennison,  R.  B.  Neil,  G.  G.  Collins  and  H.  M  Neil  to 
build  a  narrow  gauge  road,  and  use  on  it  a  "dummy"  engine.     On  September  9, 

1871,  a  contract  was  made  with  Samuel  Doyle  to  construct  the  road  in  one  hund- 
red and  twenty  days.  It  was  to  run  from  the  Mock  Road,  North  Columbus,  to 
Adams  Avenue,  thence  to  South  Street,  thence  to  Summit  Street,  thence  to  First 
Avenue,  thence  to  Kerr  Street,  and  thence  to  Tod  Barracks,  where  it  would  con- 
nect with  the  High  Street  line.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  enjoin  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  on  Kerr  Street,  Mr.  Doyle  succeeded  by  November  22,  1872, 
in  completing  its  grading  and  masonary  at  a  cost  of  S23,000,  and  on  October  8, 
1873,  a  "  dummy  "  engine  with  three  cars  took  an  "  excurison  "  to  a  sale  of  lots  in 
Doyle's  Summit  Street  Addition.  The  road,  after  being  operated  for  a  short  time 
at  a  loss,  was  abandoned  and  its  iron  and  ties  were  removed. 

The  Glenwood  &  Green  Lawn  Railroad    Company  was  incorporated  April  23, 

1872,  by  W.  B.  Hawkes,  A.  D.  Rodgers,  F.  C.  Sessions,  J.  L.  Gill.  W.  S.  Snllivant, 
W.  A.  Piatt,  G.  A.  Doren,  William  L.  Peck,  Robert  D.  Hague  and  E.  A.  Filch,  with 
authority  to  construct  a  street  railway  on   Broad  Street  and  the  National  Road 
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from  High  Street  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  city,  with  a  branch  running  to 
Green  Lawn  Cemetery.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  $50,000.  By  July 
1(),  1H75,  the  track  was  laid  to  the  western  corporation  line  except  over  the 
National  Road  Bridge,  the  floor  of  which  needed  relaying.  The  company  built  a 
large  stable  and  carhouse  this  year.  On  Sei)tember  25,  1875,  at  the  invitation  of 
Doctor  ilawkes,  the  members  of  the  City  Council,  the  city  officers  and  a  part^'  of 
invited  guests  were  taken  over  the  line  to  the  Central  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
where  a  collation  was  served.  On  July  26,  1881,  control  of  the  company  was 
obtained  by  B.  S.  Brown,  who  purchased  two  hundred  shares  of  its  stock,  the 
entire  amount  of  paid  up  capital  being  S1S,000.  On  April  20,  1891,  the  company 
was  authorized  to  use  "electric  motors,  gas  engine  motors  or  cable  traction,"  and 
to  change  the  gauge  from  three  and  a  half  feet  to  five  feet  two  inches,  and  to 
extend  the  track  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  city.  An  ordinance  of  January 
4,  1S92,  authorized  the  company  to  run  its  cars  from  High  Street  to  Davis  Avenue 
at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  per  hour,  including  stops,  an<l  from  Davis  Avenue  to  the 
end  of  the  line,  at  not  more  than  fourteen  miles  per  hour,  including  stops.  The 
road  cost  originally,  about  $40,000;  in  1891  it  waH  rebuilt  at  standard  gauge,  with 
electric  equipment,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 

On  December  20,  1875,  an  ordinance  was  passed  prohibiting  smoking  "in  the 
street  cars  running  on  the  roads  now  operated  or  that  may  be  hereafter  operated," 
provided  the  company  si.ould  post  printed  notices  to  that  effect.  On  February 
12,  1877,  this  ordinance  was  amended  by  adding  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  ten  dollars  for  violation  of  the  ordinance,  and  a  like  fine  for  refusing  to 
pay  carfare.  On  June  25,  1877,  this  ordinance  wan  again  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  any  person  who,  on  "  being  requested  by  an  employe  of  a  street  railroad 
company  or  of  the  person  operating  such  car,  to  desist  from  smoking  on  or  in  any 
streetcar  fails  to  immediately  do  so;  or  uses  obscene,  profane  or  indecent  language, 
or  engages  in  any  quarrel.  .  .  or,  without  permission,  takes  a  dog  on  or  in  such 
car,"  or  fails  on  demand  to  pay  his  fare,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ten  dollars 
and  imprisoned  until  the  fine  and  costs  are  paid. 

From  time  to  time  charters  have  been  granted  to  a  considerable  number  of 
street  railway  schemes  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  narrative  because 
their  history  is  a  paper  one  exclusively,  unproductive  of  practical  results.  The 
project  of  building  a  belt  railway  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers — 
particularly  freight  — around  the  city  has  been  man}'  times  proposed  and  some- 
titnes  definitely  formulated  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  as  a  positive 
undertaking  it  is  yet  in  the  future.  Of  the  street  railway  service  at  the  time  of 
the  present  writing — July,  1892 — the  concluding  remark  may  be  made  that,  with 
the  introduction  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  atid  the  improvement  in  the 
trackage  and  rolling  stock  already  cotnpleted  or  in  course  of  completion,  it  j)rom. 
ises  to  he  equal  in  speed,  in  comfort  atid  in  i)rofitableness  of  operation  to  that  of 
an}'  city  of  equal  population  in  the  Union. 

NOTK. 

1.     Ohio  Stale  Journal. 
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During  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence  Columbus  gave  no  great,  promise  of 
ever  becoming  an  important  seat  of  manufacturing  interests.  The  numerous 
establishments  of  that  kind  now  existing  are  mostly  of  comparative!}'  recent 
origin.  Not  until  the  Geological  Survey  had  explored  them  and  brought  them  to 
the  attention  of  capitalists  throughout  the  world,  were  the  mineral  resources  of 
Ohio,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  her  manufacturing  industries,  at  all  adequately 
known.  Mineral  lands  which  have  since  sold  for  as  much  as  three  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre,  were  twentyfive  years  ago  disposed  of  by  their  agricultural  owners 
as  comparatively  worthless.  To  lands  such  as  these,  unlocked  by  science,  made 
accessible  by  railways  and  utilized  by  invention,  Ohio  owes  the  diversification  of 
her  industries  and  Columbus  owes  chiefly  her  industrial  consequence.  The 
extent  of  the  economic  revolution  wrought  by  these  agencies  can  be  fully 
appreciated  only  by  contrast  with  the  feeble  beginnings  by  which  their  opera- 
tions were  preceded.  What  those  beginnings  were,  so  far  as  the  capital  of  Ohio 
is  concerned,  may  now  be  briefly  stated. 

The  first  manufacturing  industry  in  the  settlement  at  the  Forks  of  the  Scioto 
was  that  of  milling.  Even  this  did  not  begin  until  some  years  after  the  first 
cabins  were  erected.  The  only  breadstuff  attainable  was  corn,  which  the  settlers 
ground  in  a  handmill  or  cracked  by  pounding,  in  the  manner  already  related. 
There  was  no  gristmill  nearer  than  Chillicothe,  and  to  this  occasional  trips  were 
made  by  trail  through  the  wilderness.  In  1799  or  1800  a  sort  of  mill  was  erected 
by  ftobert  Balentine  on  the  brook  known  as  Lizard  Creek,  which  poured  into  the 
Scioto  not  far  from  the  present  terminus  of  Gay  Street.^  John  D.  Rush  about  the 
same  time  erected  a  like  primitive  mill  on  the  Scioto  a  short  distance  above  Frank- 
linton.*  Both  of  these  were  very  crude  establishments  and  soon  fell  into  deca3^ 
A  horsemill  was  then  resorted  to  until  1805,  when  a  gristmill  was  erected  by 
James  Kilbourn,  near  Worth ington.''  Carpenter's  mill  on  the  Whetstone,  in  Dela- 
ware County,  and  Dyer's  on  the  Olentangy  (Darby),  were  erected  about  the  satne 
time.*  A  mill  built  by  Lucas  Sullivant  in  1819,  stood  and  still  stands  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Scioto,  northwest  of  the  present  City  Waterworks.  S.  S.  Rickly 
became  proprietor  of  this  mill  in  1856,  after  which  event  it  was  known  as  Rickly's 
Mill.     It  was  propelled  solely  by  water  until   1853.     In  1858  the  establishment 
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bore  the  dhidu  of'*  Ohio  Muinifacturin^  Company/'  and  wan  worked  by  half  a  dozen 
men.* 

Of  the  Worthington  Mantifactaring  Company,  incorporated  in  1811,  a  fall 
account  has  boon  given  in  ajireceding  chapter.  This  enterprise  flourished  so  long 
aH  Hupplies  were  needed  for  the  War  of  1812,  but  embniced  other  business  than 
manufactui'in/i:,  waH  too  exteiiHive  and  complex  in  iIh  operations,  and  succumbed 
in  1S20.  A  Hawmill  erected  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto  by  Richard  Courtney 
an<i  John  Stiields  in  1H18,  and  a  flouring  mill  built  three  years  later  by  Shields  on 
PetersH  Run,  have  aim)  been  mentioned.  The  Shields  griHtmill  was  driven  by  water 
conducted  in  a  nice  to  an  oversliot  wheel.  AAer  doing  good  service  for  some 
years,  these  millH  went  to  ruin.  The  Frvnnans  Chmnirlv  of  September -3,  1813, 
mentioned  that  'mi  new  fulling  mill  "  was  in  courne  of  erection  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Scioto,  "five  miles  from  Franklinton,  near  Mr.  Hackus's  sawmills.'*  James 
Kooken,  "  keeper  of  the  Ohio  Ponitentiarj',"  thus  advertised  under  date  of 
August  22,  1815: 

Tlie  following  articles  are  manufactured  and  kept  constantly  on  band  at  this  establish- 
ment, viz:  Cooper  Ware  of  all  kinds:  Coarse  and  Fine  Shoes,  Cut  Nails  and  Brads,  Wrought 
Nails  and  Spikes  of  every  description.  In  a  short  time  we  expect  to  be  able  to  furnish  the 
public  with  Axes,  Hoes,  Chains,  &c.,  of  various  kinds;  which,  together  with  the  above 
articles,  can  be  atfonled  on  better  terms  than  they  have  ever  been  procured  in  this  part  of  the 
countrv.* 

Martin  mentions  that  along  the  ravine  of  Peters*s  Run  were  established  **  in 
succession  a  number  of  breweries,  distillericH,  tanyards  and  ashery**  which  subse- 
(|uently  disappeared.  Among  the  earliest  breweries  were  Converse's,  located  on 
the  west  side  of  Front  Street,  just  north  of  Spring,  and  Massie  &  Wood's,  which 
occuj)ie(l  the  present  site  of  the  Gas  and  Coke  Company's  office.  In  1819,  says 
Martin,  *' Moses  Jewett,  Caleb  Houston  and  John  E.  Baker  erected  on  the  Scioto, 
just  above  Rich  Street,  a  sawmill  upon  a  now  patent  plan.  The  saw  was  circular, 
and  was  to  cut  constantly  ahead,  with  no  back  strokes."  This  experiment,  after 
<*o8ting  a  good  deal,  failed.     Martin  continues  : 

In  1821  Colonel  Jewett  and  Judge  Ilines  cominencetl  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  yam 
by  horse  power  in  a  frame  building  on  Front  Street,  between  Rich  and  Friend,  and  after 
experimenting  with  that  some  time,  and  also  with  the  circular  saw  in  the  mill,  the  spinning 
machinery  was  removed  into  the  mill,  where  the  spinning  was  continued  by  water  power  a 
few  yenrs.  But  finally  the  whole  concern  was  ahandoneil,  and  for  near  twenty  years  there 
has  not  been  a  vestige  of  the  building  to  show  where  it  stood.  The  frame  on  Front  Street, 
where  they  first  com nienced  the  cotton  spinning,  was  for  many  years  known  as  the  "old 
factory."  About  this  time,  Judge  Hines  having  invented  a  machine  for  dressing  hemp,  in  an 
unrotted  state,  in  1822  he  and  William  Bain  constructed  and  put  into  operation  one  of  the 
machines  at  the  Foutheast  corner  of  High  Street  and  South  Public  Lane.  It  was  propelled 
by  horse  power  on  a  tread  wheel.  It  after  some  time  passed  into  the  hands  of  La&yette  Tib- 
bitts,  who  worked  it  until  the  fall  of  1S24,  when  he  faile<l,  and  the  whole  concern  went  down. 
About  the  year  1822,  a  wcM>len  factory,  for  carding,  spinning  and  weaving,  was  commenced 
by  Ebenezer  Thomas  and  others,  on  the  west  end  of  the  lot  now  (1858),  owned  by  Colonel 
S.  W.  Andrcwp,  corner  of  High  and  Noble  streets.  It  was  worked  first  by  ox  then  by  horse- 
power on  a  tread  wheel.  It  passed  through  the  hands  of  difl!erent  owners  without  profit  to 
any.     About  the  year  1834  or  "^  the  building  and  machinery  were  removed  and  reerected 
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by  George  Jeffriefl,  on  the  west  abatment  of  the  canal  dam,  were  it  was  worked  by  water 
power,  some  two  or  tliree  years,  when  the  machinery  was  sold  out  by  piece  meal  under  the 
hammer;  and  so  ended  that  manufacturing  establishment.  About  the  year  1831  or  '32,  John 
McEIvain  erected  a  steam  sawmill  at  the  head  of  the  canal  where  Hunter*s  warehouse  after- 
ward stood.  It  was  worked  by  various  persons  (it  is  believed  without  much  profit),  for  some 
seven  or  eight  years,  when  the  engine  and  machinery  were  disposed  of,  and  the  warehouse 
erected  over  it—  the  mill  frame  answering  as  part  of  the  warehouse.  In  1843  the  warehouse 
was  totally  consumed  by  fire,  but  was  subsequently  rebuilt.  The  firet  successful  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  other  than  common  mechanic  shops,  was  the  foundry  and  plough  manu- 
factory of  Mr.  [Joseph]  Ridgway,  established  in  1822. 

On  May  H),  1822,  Messrs.  J.  Ridgway  &  Co.,  made  the  following  announcment 
by  advertisement : 

The  subscribers,  having  erected  a  foundry  in  the  town  of  Columbus,  manufacture  and 
keep  constantly  for  eale  [Jethro]  Wood's  Plough,  which,  for  durability  and  ease  for  the  team, 
is  not  equaled  by  any  other  plough  in  use.  .  .  .  They  will  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  except 
share,  which  will  merely  require  renewing  every  one  or  tw^o  years.  The  shares  can  be  had  at 
the  foundry  .  .  .  from  44  to  (>8  cents,  according  to  the  No.  of  the  plough  ;  the  farmer  can  put 
them  on  himself,  without  removing  his  plough  from  the  field.  ...  All  kinds  of  machinery 
casting  done  on  the  shortest  notice. 

A  fulling  mill,  by  J.  Ransburg,  near  Columbus,  is  mentioned  in  1822;  also  the 
manufacture  of  horn  combs,  by  Levi  Buttles.  In  1826  the  Ransburg  establish- 
ment produced  coarso  cloth  and  linen.  It  was  located  about  ono  mile  south  of  the 
town,  west  of  the  Scioto.  One  of  the  earliest  tanyards  was  that  of  Peter 
Putnam,  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Front  and  Rich  streets.  Two  tan- 
neries, one  owned  by  Cunningham  and  one  by  Osborn,  lay  within  the  space 
between  High  and  Park  streets.  In  1825  Conger's  flouring  mill  and  distillery 
stood  in  the  hollow  back  ot  Hosier's  brewerj'.  Jenkins's  pottery  was  the  first.  It 
stood  opposite  Putnam's  tannery,  on  Front  Street.  Gill  &  Greer  (John  L.  Gill); 
wore  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  copper,  tin  and  sheetiron  ware  in 
November,  1826.  In  the  same  year  David  Dean,  who  was  then  carrying  on  the 
business  of  coachmaking  "in  the  village  of  Buffalo,  New  York,"  announced  that 
Jarvis  Pike  had  been  appointed  as  his  agent  to  introduce  the  business  in 
Columbus.  In  1827  N.  W.  Smith  informed  the  public  that  he  had  established  an 
oil  mill  in  Columbus,  and  wanted  to  buy  flaxseed.  Concerning  the  Ridgway 
foundry,  of  this  period,  wo  have  these  Htatemonls  from  Mr.  John  L.  Gill  : 

When  I  came  here  in  1820,  Ridg way's  fonnlry  was  the  only  manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  the  plat  o.  For  several  years  all  the  pig  metal  used  was  hauled  from  the  Granville 
furnace  in  a  twohorse  wagon,  which  made  three  round  trips  a  week,  aggregating  about  five 
tons  in  that  time.  This  was  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plows.  The  motive 
power  of  the  establishment  was  an  old  horse  working  in  an  inclined  wheel  of  about  thirty 
feet  in  diameter.     The  fuel  U8e<l  for  melting  the  iron  was  charcoal.' 

The  original  Ridgway  Foundry  was  a  frame  building  which  stood  on  the 
j)reHcnt  site  of  its  successor,  the  Hayden  establishment,  on  Scioto  Street.  Near  it 
was  a  big  spring,  now  smotliercd.  Martin  makes  the  following  record  of  the 
origin  and  devel()j)ment  of  this  concern: 

It  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1822  by  Joseph  Ridgway,  then  from  the  State  of 
New  York.     For  some  years  he  used  horse  power  instead  of  steam,  and  the  principal  article 
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manufacture  was  Jethro  Wood's  patent  plow,  of  which  he  made  and  sold  an  immense 

SQumber.    It  was  then  considered  the  best  plow  in  use.     About  the  first  of  January,  1S30,  he 

Xiaving  associated  with  him  his  nephew,  Joseph    Ridgway,  jr.,   they  introduced  into  their 

factory  steam  instead  of  horse  power,  and  extended  their  business  to  the  manufacturing  of 

machinery,  steam  engines,  stoves,  etc.,  etc.     For  many  years  the}'  did  an  extensive  business, 

^ving  employment  to  about  fifty  or  sixty  hands  generally.    Joseph  Ridgway,  jr.,  having 

<iied  in  1850,  the  business  was  continued  saccessfully  by  the  surviving  partner  and  adminis. 

trator,  until  the  spring  of  1854,  when  he  sold  out  and  transferred  the  whole  establishment  to 

Peter  Hayden,  Esq.,  since  which  it  has  been  owned  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Hayden. 

In  May,  1828,  James  S.  White  advertised  that  ho  was  prepared  to  make  all 
kinds  of  coaches,  wagons,  hacks  and  k^K^,  postcoachos  being  his  speciality.  His 
shop  stood  on  the  present  southwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Wall  streets,  and  was 
the  leading  establishment  of  the  kindjn  the  town.  Mr.  White  furnished  coaches 
to  the  Ohio  Stage  Company,  and  may  be  considered  the  pioneer  of  the  great 
carriagemaking  industry  of  Columbus.  John  D.  Ball  carried  on  the  manufacture 
of  saddles  and  harness  about  the  same  time  on  High  Street,  second  door  south  of 
the  markcthouse.  A  newspaper  writer  of  January  17,  1829,  suggests  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Columbus  F'ecder  as  a  water  power  for  milling  purposes,  and  rein- 
forces his  argument  by  these  statements:  *' The  people  of  Columbus  have 
recently  paid  fifty  cents  for  a  bushel  of  corn  meal,  when  corn  was  worth  but  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  —  three  dollars  per  hundred  for  flour  when  wheat  sold  for  fifty 
cents  per  bushel."  The  tannery  of  John  and  Samuel  Cunning,  deceased,  offered 
at  sheriff's  sale  in  February,  1829,  comprised  thirty  four  vats  and  two  pools.  It 
was  situated  on  inlots  130,  131  and  132.  A  "large,  neverfailing  spring  "  was  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  premises.  In  April,  1829,  George  Jeffries 
was  engaged  in  making  chairs  and  wheels  at  his  new  shop  on  High  Street,  "  a  few 
doors  south  of  the  woolen  factor}-."  In  February.  1831,  Isaac  Taylor  &  Sons 
announced  a  new  tannery  on  Water  Street,  north  of  Ridgway's  foundry  and 
south  of  James  Wood's  brewery.  Lastmaking  was  about  the  same  time  carried  on 
by  Eobert  Talbott  "  in  the  house  recently  occupied  by  John  Greenwood,  the  first 
door  south  of  J.  Armstrong's  Tavern."  All  kinds  of  "  woolen  machinery  "  were 
manufactured  by  P.  Wright,  at  Worthington.  Wilson's  tannery  was  situated  on 
High  Street,  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  the  Butler  building.  In  1832  John 
Abbott  &  Co.,  successors  to  Elijah  Converse,  conducted  the  Columbus  brewery, 
corner  of  Front  and  Spring  streets. 

In  1833  the  production  and  fabrication  of  silk  began  to  engage  considerable 
attention  as  a  possibJe  local  industry.  A  pocket  handkerchief  exhibited  by 
Daniel  Hoe  as  a  product  of  fibre  from  his  own  cocoons  attracted  notice  as  a  har- 
binger to  the  new  industrial  faith,  and  in  1836  we  read  of  the  Ohio  Silk  Company, 
of  which  Jo.seph  Sullivant,  Lyne  Starling,  Junior,  and  Anthony  .S.  Chew  were 
members.  This  company  erected  a  frame  factory  near  Franklinton,  planted  a 
large  fiehi  with  mnlberry  plants,  and  established  an  office  in  the  Exchange 
Buildings.  In  1840  Jo  well  k  Hall  advertised  that  they  would  pay  cash  for 
cocoons  of  good  qunlily  delivered  at  their  store  in  Columbus,  and  added  :  *'As 
the  State  pays  a  bonnty  of  ten  cents  per  pound  to  the  producer,  it  has  become 
an  object  for  all  those  who  are  raising  the  mulberry  to  feed  worms  this  season." 
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But  the  bounty  of  tho  State  failed  to  produce  the  conditionR  necessary  to  the 
profitable  production  of  silk  in  Columbus,  and  the  whole  undertaking  failed,  with 
McriouH  loss  to  those  on^^aged  in  it.  The  production  of  the  sugar  beet,  spoken  of 
by  Martin  as  ** another  wild  chimera  introduced  about  this  time,**  also  failed,  of 
course,  since  the  qualities  of  climate  and  soil  essential  to  the  success  of  this 
industry  di<l  not  exist  in  Central  Ohio.  The  end  of  the  sugar  beet  experiment 
dates  from  1838. 

In  1837  we  read  of  the  **  Coach  and  Fancy  Carriage  Manufactory"  of  R.  &  S. 
Cutler,  which  occupied  a  large  frame  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  High 
Street  and  Lynn  Alley.  Messrs.  Cutler  advertised  the  production  of  "  barouches, 
chariotees,  gigs  and  sulkies  of  ever}-  description;"  also  "a  supply  of  elliptic 
springs  and  axletree  arms  turned."  L.  Hoster  &  Co's  City  Brewery  figures 
among  the  advertisements  of  1837;  in  1838  we  read  of  the  **Saddle,  Harness  and 
Trunk  Factory  "  of  Edward  N.  Slocum,  at  27  High  Street,  "opposite  the  Public 
Buildings.'*  Iti  1839  John  C.  Deming  was  announced  as  a  manufacturer  of 
"portable  thrashing  machines,  clover  machines  and  horsepowers."  His  estab- 
lishment was  situated  near  the  Ilidgway  foundry.  Of  the  Franklin  Foundry  we 
find  the  following  account  in  Martin's  History: 

Generally  known  by  the  name  of  **  Gill's  Foundry'*  [it]  was  commenced  in  1838,  by 
John  L.  (jill,  William  A.  Gill  and  Henry  Glover.  In  1839,  John  McCune  took  the  place  of 
Mr.  Glover,  and  the  firm  of  Gill  &  McCune  continued  till  May,  1848.  From  that  time  the 
business  continued  by  J.  L.  &  W.  A  Gill,  till  July,  1852,  since  which  time  it  was  con- 
ducted solely  by  Mr.  John  L.  Gill,  until  July,  1857,  when  he  associated  with  him  his  son, 
J.  L.  Gill,  Jr.  This  establishment  commenced  business  with  about  twentyfive  hands,  and 
was  principally  engaged  in  the  maufacture  of  stoves,  plows  and  mill  irons,  and  did  a  success- 
ful business.  For  the  last  few  years,  the  establishment  gave  employment  generally  to  from 
sixty  to  seventyfive  persons.  In  1855,  Mr.  Gill  commenced  the  manufacture  of  his  celebrated 
combination  eteel  plow,  and  is  now  [1858J  manufacturing  near  four  thousand  per  year.  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  establishment  is  estimated  at  $50,000. 

The  location  of  the  Franklin  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  was  at  the  corner  of 
Scioto  and  Town  streets  ;  among  its  productions  were  wood  and  coal  stoves,  coal 
grates,  furnaces  lor  hotels  and  dwellings,  plows,  millgearing  and  "  machinery  of  all 
descriptions."  A  contemporary  concern  was  that  of  William  Neil  &  Co.,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  stagecoaches. 

Martin's  history  contains  this  passage: 

About  18:31)  or  '40,  a  paper  mill  was  erected  by  Henry  Roedter  and  John  Siebert,  on  the 
Scioto,  some  two  or  three  miles  above  Franklinton,  where  they  for  some  time  carrieii  on  the 
paper  making  business.  It  did  not,  however,  succeed  well,  and  Roedter  soon  passed  out  of 
the  concern,  and  removed  to  Cincinnati.  It  was  then  for  a  time  owned  and  worked  by  Sie- 
bert and  Ernst  Frankenberg.  and  succeeded  no  better.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Aeahel  Chittenden,  who  abandoned  the  old  site  and  building,  and  in  the  fall  of  1846,  removed 
the  machinery  to  a  new  brick  building  erected  for  that  purpose,  just  above  the  national  road 
bridge,  in  Columbus,  where  it  was  worked  for  some  time  by  J.  L.  Martin  and  R.  H.  Hub- 
bell,  and  then  by  William  Murphy  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1848.  It  was  then 
rebuilt  and  worked  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Newbnrgh,  until  the  fiill  of  IS^O,  when  it  finally  closed  ita 
buRint*88.  The  Siiine  buildinjr  was  aftervvanls  converted  into  a  maeliine  shop,  owned  by 
Messrs.  Swan  and  Davis,  and  in  July,  isr)4,  it  was  ajrain  destroyed  by  fire- building  machin> 
ery  and  all. 
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This  estnblishmont  was  known  as  the  Franklin  Paper  Factory.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1838,  tlio  Coiambus  Brewery,  formerly  (!onver»e's,  beeamc  the  property  of 
John  KeatiDg.  John  FiinNton  wan  a  soap  and  unndlc  manufacturer  of  1840,  Incited 
''  Dear  the  new  conrlhouBe."  In  the  autumn  of  1H41 ,  E.  Ci)nverse  &  Uo.  converted 
the  brick  warehouse  of  Doherty  &,  Leiby  into  a  Htcam  flouringmill  with  "  four  run 
of  hurra."  The  proprietors  announc-ed  that  they  would  make  flour  for  customers 
and  "ezehaDge  superflne  flour  and  bran  for  wheat"  on  the  following  terms: 
"  Keeeive  wheat  and  barrel  (free  of  charge)  and  manafactiire  flour  at  fifty  centa 
per  barrel  or  twentyfive  cents  including;  offal  ;  exchange  thirtyfour  pounds  of  flour 
and  onohalf  bushel  bran  for  a  bushel  of  wheat." 

Of  the  origin  of  the  manufacture  of  starch  at  Columbus  Martin  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account: 

In  1843,  Measra.  C.  Colgate  and  J,  .T.  Wood,  hnvinjj  purchased  N.  Gr^ory'a  distillery  and 
grounds,  converte<l  the  same  into  a  starch  factory  and  ronimenced  the  manufacturing  of 
starch  under  tlie  firm  name  of  C.  Colgate  d£  Co.  In  IHifi  Coifiste's  interest  was  transferred  to 
flumner  Clarlc,  and  the  business  continued  by  Clark  and  Wood  nntil  1849,  when  Mr.  Wood 


tMnght  out  Clark's  interest,  and  the  business  lias  since  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Wooil  alone. 
In  1852,  the  whole  establishinent  was  consumed  by  lire.  The  rebnildinf;,  however,  was  poon 
commenced,  and  in  June,  1RS3,  the  manufactory  was  again  in  operation  ;  since  nliicli  it  bus 
been  doing  a  very  useful,  and,  it  is  presumed,  a  profitable  buaineas,  giving  employment  to 
about  fifty  hands,  and  using  over  two  hundred  bushels  of  corn  per  day." 

In  1844,  Hayden,  Morrinon  &  Co,  manufactured  carpets  at  the  Ohio  Peniten- 
tiary, and  in  the  same  year  0.  P.  &  A,  H.  Piiiiioy  were  producers  of  agricultural 
implements.  The  store  of  Mcssrc  Plniicy  waw  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  High 
streets.  A  rope  and  cordage  factory  was  manugeil  in  lt^44  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Mid- 
dle ton. 

Referring  to  tho  stagecoach  maiiuiiictory  of  Messrs.  Neil,  Moore  &  Co.,  the 
Ohio  Statesman  of  A  ugust  27,  1845,  said  :  "  We  mentioned  the  other  day  that  two 
21» 
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new  coaehcfl  called  Cave  JohuHon  and  the  Groor^e  M.  Dalian,  had  boen  constructed 
at  thJH  estubliHhmcnt.  A  third  is  now  almost  completed  to  be  called  Sam.  Mcdary, 
in  honor  of  our  able  and  distinguished  predecessor."  The  factory  at  that  time 
employed  forty  workmen  and  occupied  two  buildings,  each  180  feet  in  length. 
The  conhtruction  of  railway  cars  was  about  to  be  added  to  that  of  coaches. 

On  Aj)ril  30,  1840,  William  H.  Brodrick  announced  that  ho  had  taken  the 
tin,  copper  and  Hheetiron  ware  manufactory  "formerly  conducted  by  E.  Ayers  on 
High  Street,  opposite  the  State  buildings.''  Mr.  Brodrick  had  learned  the  busi- 
ne.s8  with  its  founders,  Robert  E.  Neil  and  Ellis  Ayers. 

The  steam  sawmill  of  M.  L.  SuUivant,  located  three  miles  west  of  Columbus, 
becomes  conspicuous  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  On  Juno  10,  1847,  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  remarked  : 

Until  a  very  recent  period  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  very  little  manu- 
facturing could  be  done  here.  Uut  improvements  in  machinery  in  connection  with  steam, 
are  destined  we  hope  to  introiluce  among  us  as  much  manufacturing  enterprise  as  is  desir- 
able. l.ast  year  an  excellent  paper  mill  was  put  in  operation.  This  year  our  enterpritfing  fel- 
low citizen,  Mr.  P.  Hayden,  is  erecting  a  large  stone  factory  over  200  feet  in  length,  which  will 
employ  a  large  number  of  workmen.  These  are  but  the  beginning  of  what  may  be  looked 
for  in  a  few  years. 

The  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  had  its  incipieucy  in  1840.  In  May, 
1847,  the  Columbus  Paper  Mill  was  leased  by  R.  H.  Hubbell  to  Everhardt  &  Barr. 
A  new  iron  foundry,  by  Cole  &  Standish,  at  the  north  end  of  Front  Street,  is 
advertised  in  1847.  The  Western  Marble  Works,  owned  by  Doctor  Ide  and  man- 
aged by  E.  K.  Bed  well,  obtain  mention  in  1848,  which  year  seems  to  have  been  a 
notable  one  for  new  manufacturing  enterprises.  Among  the  more  prominent 
industries  which  sprang  up  about  this  time  were  the  plane  factory  of  Case  &  Hall, 
Murphy's  Paper  Mill,  near  the  Scioto  River  bridge,  Hayden's  Chain  Factory,  on 
State  Avenue,  and  the  new  foundry  of  Messrs.  Ambos  &  Lennox — on  the  National 
Road  (Broad  Street),  Frauklinton — of  which  Martin  says: 

This  manufacturing  establishment  was  commenced  by  Charles  Ambos  and  James  Len- 
nox,* in  1849,  with  a  capital  of  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  was  designated  by  the 
name  of  Eagle  Foundry,  and  the  firm  by  that  of  Ambos  &  Lennox.  After  continuing  the 
business  until  the  spring  of  1854,  they  sold  out  for  upwards  of  $68,000 ;  and  it  was  converted 
into  a  joint  stock  company,  by  its  present  name  [Columbus  Machine  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany]. The  present  [1858]  company  commenced  with  about  thirty  stockholders  and  a  capi- 
tal of  $80,000  They  subsequently  increased  their  capital  to  $100,000.  The  company  employ 
about  125  men  on  an  average,  the  year  round,  and  pay  to  their  officers  and  hands  about 
$4,000  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  and  turn  out  in  machinery  and  castings  from  $140,000 
to  $150,(K)0  a  year.  This  company  put  up  the  iron  framework  for  the  roofing  of  the  State 
House,  all  the  iron  ceiling,  galleries  and  railings  in  the  same.  The  ground  occupied  by  the 
company  is  lliree  hundred  and  twenty  by  185  feet.  Charles  Aml>os  is,  and  has  been  the 
Superintendent  from  the  commencement.  l!»amuel  Galloway  was  the  first  president,  but 
being  elected  to  Congress  in  1854,  he  was  succeeded  by  that  experienced  manufacturer,  John 
S.  Hall,  Ksq.  H.  Crary  was  treasurer  and  secretary  until  January,  1857,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceede<l  by  P.  Ambos  as  treasurer,  and  F.  G.  Jones  as  secretary.  Joseph  Coffin  has  been 
chief  foreman  ever  since  the  coumiencenient.  The  present  directors  are,  John  8.  Hall, 
P.  Ambos,  W.  E.  Ide,  F.  J.  Matthews,  Amos  McNairy,  B.  8.  Brown,  J.  P.  Bruck. 
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The  Eaglo  Foundry  building  was  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  frontage  of 
cightyfour  feet  on  the  National  JRoad  and  118  feet  on  the  Scioto  Kiver.  The 
upper  story  was  occupied  by  the  machine  and  fitting  departments.  The  furnace 
kad  capacity  for  melting  3,000  pounds  of  metal  per  hour.  Steam  engines,  plows 
and  all  kinds  of  castings  were  produced.  About  twentyfive  workmen  were  employed 
in  the  establishment. 

The  Fountain  Paper  li^ill  was  put  into  operation  during  the  summer  of  1849 
by  A.  B.  Newburgh..  It  occupied  a  threcstor}'  brick  building  at  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Water  streets  and  was  capable  of  producing  150  reams  of  double  medium 
printing  paper  per  week.  Wool  carding  "  by  Hteam  power  "  was  carried  on  in  1849 
by  William  Parker,  on  the  northern  part  Fourth  Street.  A  contemporary  carriage 
manufactory  by  Blake,  Domigan  &  Co.  was  situated  on  the  corner  of  Front  Street 
and  Sugar  Alley,  between  State  and  Town  streets.  Ilayden's  rollingmill  figures 
extensively  in  the  advertisements  of  1849.  The  Ohio  Statasman  of  May  18,  that 
year  said : 

The  Messrs.  Ridgway  of  this  city  have  coinmenced  piling  up  the  material  for  a  new  and 
very  extensive  manufactory  of  Railroad  Care,  <&c.  Their  new  establishment  is  to  be  located 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto,  immediately  on  the  line  of  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  Railroad,  so 
that  the  newly  made  care  can  be  put  immediately  on  the  track.  We  underetand  they  have  a 
large  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  care. 

Pearl  Kimball,  an  experienced  car  manufacturer  of  Massachusetts,  was 
associated  with  Messrs.  Ridgway  in  this  enterprise.     Martin  says: 

They  made  extensive  and  costly  buildings  and  preparations  west  of  the  river,  by  the  side 
of  the  railroad,  and  went  very  extensively  into  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Ridgways 
ft  Kimball.  Their  cars  were  of  the  first  quality,  and  in  extensive  demand.  In  1850  Mr.  Ridg- 
vftyi  i**'!  died,  but  the  business  was  continued  by  the  other  two  partners  successfully,  until  the 
spring  of  1866,  when  their  main  buildinar  and  its  contents  were  entirely  «lestroyed  by  fire  They 
never  rebuilt  it,  but  continued  the  business  on  a  smaller  scale,  until  about  the  firet  of  Janu- 
ary, 1857,  when  Mr.  Ridgway  sold  out  his  interest  to  Mr.  Kimball,  who  has  since  continued 
the  business  alone.  Before  the  destruction  by  fire,  they  generally  gave  employment  to  about 
eighty  men. 

In  May,  1849,  Orlopp  &  Wirth  announced  a  now  cigar  factory  at  205  High 
Street,  "two.  doors  north  of  General  Gale's  Hotel  and  next  to  'Squire  Bruck*s 
oflSce."  A  contemporary  "machine  and  blacksmith  shop,"  by  Lennox  &  Hegin- 
botham,  was  situated  "opposite  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Neil  House."  The 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  had  also  by  this  time  become  an  important  local 
industry.     Referring  to  it,  the  Ohio  Statesman  of  November  21  says: 

Mr.  A.  C.  Brown,  on  High  Street,  alone  employs  constantly  about  sixty  hands,  and  his 
sales  amount  to  from  $50,000  to  $60,000  annually.  About  two  hundred  journeymen  are  at 
present  working  upon  the  bench  in  the  various  shops,  whose  wages  amount  to  $60,000  a  year. 
Over  $40,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes  are  annually  imported  from  the  east  by  our  merchants. 

On  May  24,  1849,  was  published  an  advertisemotit  of  the  trunk  factory  of 
G.  W.  Peters,  situated  on  Long  Street,  betweoti  High  and  Front,  "  a  few  rods 
northwest  of  the  new  Methodist  Church."  Of  this  infant  enterprise  and  the  great 
industries  which  are  its  lineal  results  the  writer  has  been  favored  with  the  follow* 
ing  interesting  sketch  : 
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About  fortylivc  years  ago  George  W.  Peters  ami  family,  including  two  sons.  Georpe 
M.  and  O.  G.,  moved  from  Chillioothe,  Oliio,  to  Columbus,  on  a  canal  1>oat,  landing  at  the 
headiiuarters  of  the  canal  at  the  foot  of  Friend— now  Main — Street,  which  was  to  the  city  at 
that  early  time  what  the  Union  dejwt  now  is.  Tunis  Pet4»rs,  the  aged  father  of  George  W. 
I*eter8,  met  them  as  they  walketl  the  plank  from  the  canal  boat,  and  together  they  all  walkeil 
up  Main  Street  and  south  on  High  to  Peters's  Uun,  where  was  located  in  the  big  hollow 
(where  the  present  Consolidated  Street  Railway  stables  are  now  situated),  the  tanyard,  and 
on  the  hillside  (now  the  southeast  corner  of  High  and  Beck  streets),  the  old  home  of  Tunis 
PeterH,the  grandfather  of  George  M.  and  ().  G.  Peters.  At  this  home  and  tanyard  George  W. 
]*eterH  had  spent  his  young  days,  ami  upon  marrying  Sarah  A.  Merion  went  to  Chillicuthe, 
seeking  his  fortune,  and  started  a  big  tanyard.  He  use<l  to  sail  down  the  canal  to  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  and  then  down  the  (.>hio  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Ix>uis  and  purchase  hides  and 
bark  and  bring  them  by  V)oat  to  Chiilicothe.  But  the  enterprising  young  tanner  in  the  hard 
times  of  JH37-8-ii  failed, but  not  discouraged  he  built  small  houses  on  the  tanyard,  which  was 
<uilU*d  Petersburg  until  it  burned  down  at  the  great  fire  in  Chiilicothe. 

Here  on  this  tanyard,  in  one  of  these  small  houses,  George  M.  and  O.  G.  Peters  were  born. 
When  they  arrived  at  Columbus  they  were  respectively  five  and  three  years  of  age.  George 
M.  and  his  sister  Lucy  attended  the  plain  little  school  at  tlie  rear  of  the  old  Montgomery 
Hotel,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  High  and  South— now  Fulton— Street  where  the  new  County 
.lail  ha.s  recently  been  built.  Their  father  started  a  trunk  factory— the  first  in  this  city  and 
perha))s  in  the  State — in  the  ba.sement  under  their  dwelling  in  the  South  Knd  near  the  old 
tanyard— now  Number  518  South  High,  just  south  of  Blenkner  Street.  He  tanned  the  liides 
at  his  father's  tanyard  with  which  to  cover  the  trunks,  and  with  hand  shears  cut  up  sheet 
iron  for  the  bands,  for  at  that  time  rolled  hoop  iron  was  unknown  in  their  manufacture. 
Early  in  life  (leorge  M.  showed  mechanical  inclinations  by  helping  to  make  tlie%  trunks. 
About  1H47  (leorge  W.  Peters  bought  the  lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Long  and  Front 
Stn^ets,  where  he  lived  and  had  his  trunk  factory  in  the  rear  of  his  dwelling,  until  at  the  age 
thirty  five  he  died,  July  2(5,  1852,  from  overwork.  John  K.  Hugbes,  who  learned  the  trunk-' 
making  trade  w^ilh  George  W.  Peters,  carried  on  the  factory  for  his  widow  until  Mr.  Hughes 
was  able  to  buy  the  busim^ss,  which  he  has  since  pursued  and  which  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  Mr.  Hughes's  fortune.  At  ten  years  of  age  George  M.  Peters  could  make  a  beautiful 
trunk,  but  his  father  died  just  as  he  was  getting  a  start,  and  being  in  debt,  the  business  had 
to  be  sold  to  save  the  little  home  which  still  stands  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Front  and 
Long,  where  Charles  M.  Peters,  the  younger  brother,  was  born.  Often  the  father  would  pat 
his  sun  George  on  the  head  and  say,  "  in  a  few  years,  my  boy,  we  will  buy  the  lot  on  the  cor- 
ner of  High  and  Long  (the  lot  on  which  now  stands  Miles,  Bancroft  &  Sheldon's  drygoods 
house),  an<i  build  the  biggest  trunk  factory  in  the  world  with  a  big  sign  on  it,  O,  W,  Peters 
d-  iSons;  "  and,  judging  from  his  pluck  and  enterprise,  this  no  doubt  would  have  been  done, 
if  his  energy  had  not  killed  him  while  yet  a  young  man.  He  did  not  foresee  that  within 
about  a  s<iuare  of  that  very  spot  his  sons  would  help  to  build  a  great  carriage  factory  and 
revolutionize  a  business  that  was  tenfold  more  important  than  trunkmaking. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  George  M.  Peters  was  apprenticed  to  E.  &  H.  F.  Booth, 
the  carriage  makers  on  Fourth  and  Gay  streets,  April  1,  1H5H,  at  three  dollars  per  week.  He 
served  four  years  at  painting,  showed  extraordinary  skill,  became  one  of  the  mostaccom- 
j)lished  carriage  painters  in  this  country,  doing  the  finest  ornamental  painting,  8cn)ll  work, 
lettering  and  varnishing,  and  after  a  few  years  obtained  from  Messrs.  Booth  a  contract  for 
doing  all  the  painting  necessary  in  their  large  trade.  Just  after  the  war,  against  the  persua- 
sion of  Messrs.  Booth,  (ieorge  M.  Peters  struck  out  in  ))usiness  for  himself.  Having  saved  a 
few  huntlred  dollars,  he,  with  William  and  John  Benns,  bought  the  little  shop  of  H.  H. 
('liaritan,  just  south  of  the  Third  Street  Kugine  House,  near  Town  Street,  where  they  did 
carriage  repairing,  painting  and  horseshoeing.  During  the  day  Mr.  Peters  helped  at  black- 
smithing,  liorseshociug,  keeping  books,  collecting,  etc.,  and  at  night  when  the  smoke  and  dust 
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of  the  forties  settled  down,  he  and  Mr.  Benns  did  their  fine  painting  and  vamishiDg 
above  the  smithehop.  About  1805  they  bought  out  the  Moore  carriage  shop  oft  Town  Street, 
just  west  of  the  markethoase,  and  manufactured  carriages  in  the  old  fashioned  way  ander 
the  name  of  Peters,  Benns  &  Co.  But  Mr.  Peters  believed  that  carriage  making  could  be 
revolutionized  by  proper  division  of  labor  and  the  use  of  steam  power  and  machinery,  and 
that  instead  of  selling  buggies  for  $300  apiece,  as  they  then  did,  they  might  furnish  them  for 
less  than  half  that  price.  His  partners  thought  he  was  a  little  wild  on  this  subject  and 
would  not  encourage  him,  but  at  last  they  allowed  him  to  have  his  own  way,  and  he  con- 
tracted with  Ayres,  Mithoff,  Dann  &  Co.,  in  the  Penitentiary,  for  the  wood  parts  of  one  hun- 
dred buggies,  precisely  alike,  on  the  duplicate  plan,  and  then  put  them  together  cheaply  by 
systematizing  the  work.  Mr.  A.  Sells,  auctioneer,  later  of  the  Sells  Brothers*  Circus,  sold 
these  cheap  buggies  on  the  marketplace  at  auction,  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  finished  up, 
at  good  profits.  This  was  perhaps  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  build  and  sell  buggies  on 
this  plan.  Hut  Mr.  Peters^s  partners  got  frightened,  thought  their  wellearned  reputation  for 
fine  work  would  be  ruined,  and  refused  to  make  any  more.  Nevertheless,  after  a  year  or  two 
of  hard  times  and  struggles,  Mr.  Peters  induced  C.  D.  Firestone,  a  soninlaw  of  Rev.  Lovett 
Taft,  Mr.  Peters's  pafctor,  to  put  in  $5,000  and  join  them.  Mr.  Firestone  was  a  promising 
young  man,  born  and  raised  near  Canton,  Ohio,  and  w^as  at  that  time  engaged  in  railway 
business  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Mr.  Taft  was  anxious  that  his  soninlaw  should  come  to  Co- 
lumbus to  reside  and  therefore  induced  him  to  accept  Mr.  Peters*s  offer  to  join  the  firm  of 
Peters,  Benns  &  Co.,  but  it  only  took  a  few  years  for  thcin  to  sink  all  they  had,  and  by  1870 
they  were  deeply  in  debt  and  practically  had  failed.  However,  their  extremity  seemed  to 
be  their  opportunity,  for  Mr.  Peters  told  his  firm  that  he  was  going  to  give  up  all  and  start 
out  on  his  hobby  of  making  buggies  and  dashes  on  the  duplicate  plan.  He  begged  his  part- 
ners to  join  him,  but  none  of  them  would  do  so  except  Mr.  Firestone,  who,  though  not  a 
practical  carriage  maker  and  still  young,  felt  sure  that  he  could  make  the  new  departure  a 
success.  Without  a  cent,  and  deeply  in  debt,  Messrs.  Peters  and  Firestone  leased  from  John 
R.  Hughes  the  lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  High  Street  and  Hickory  Alley.  By  going  in 
debt  they  provided  a  cheap,  frame  shanty,  costing  one  hundred  dollars,  and  with  a  few  traps 
which  they  bought  of  the  bankrupt  firm  of  Peters,  Benns  &  Co.,  and  for  which  0.  G.  Peters 
furnished  them  security  as  he  had  frequently  done.  Thus  equipped  they  began  business  life 
over  again,  this  time  as  the  Iron  Buggy  Company.  They  manufactured  one  kind  of  buggy 
only,  most  of  which  was  of  iron,  and  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Peters.  They  succeeded  rap- 
idly because  Mr.  Peters  could  devote  his  mechanical  skill  and  genius  to  invention,  to  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  to  systematizing  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  as  he  had  desired  to  do  years 
before.  Mr.  Firestone  also  entered  the  field  with  great  energy  and  ability,  and  the  business 
grew  with  wonderful  success.  Just  then  the  infant  establishment  burned  down,  but  it  soon 
rose  from  its  ashes  and  in  1875  its  proprietors  sold  their  small  establishment  to  H.  K.  Tuller, 
now  of  the  Buckeye  Buggy  Company,  and  formed  the  Columbus  Buggy  Company  and  Peters 
Dash  Company,  taking  with  them  as  a  partner  Oscar  G.  Peters,  who  had  gained  valuable 
experience  as  bookkeeper  and  cashier  with  Brotherlin,  Halm  &  Co.,  and  Kelton,  Bancroft  & 
Co.,  also  in  army  positions  which  he  held  in  the  commissary  department  during  the  Civil 
War.    Mr.  O.  G.  Peters  had  also  successfully  carried  on  a  grocery  business  for  some  years. 

With  their  joint  experience  and  about  $20,000  capital,  these  three  men  started  the  Co- 
lumbus Buggy  Company  and  Peters  Dash  Company  at  the  close  of  the  year  1875.  They 
began  business  in  a  small  frame  building  still  standing  in  the  rear  of  the  P.  C.  &  St.  L.  R,  R. 
offices,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Wall  and  Locust  street.s,  but  added  building  after  building 
along  the  railway  tracks  and  High  Street,  year  after  year  as  their  business  rapidly  developed. 
Their  Siiles,  amounting  to  about  $50,000  the  first  year,  have  increased  until  they  now  reach 
the  sum  of  about  $2. <K)0,(XM)  per  annum  on  an  active  capital  of  about  $1,000,0(X).  The  pro- 
ducts of  their  great  factory  are  now  exportcnl  to  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  They 
employ  over  twelve   hundred  persons  and  have  facilities  for  producing  about  one  huntlred 
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vehicles  and  fifteen  hundred  carriage  dashes  per  day.  Their  semi-monthly  pay-roll  amounts 
to  about  $15,0000.  The  Peters  Dash  Company  manufactures  carriage  dashes,  wheel  fenders, 
washers,  straps,  etc.,  for  sale  to  carriage  hardware  dealers  and  carriage  manufacturers.  Tliese 
articles  arc  made  mainly  under  patents  and  by  machinery  invented  by  George  M.  Peters. 

Of  tho  Hayden  establishment  in  1850  the  following  account  is  given  in 
Glover  &  Henderson's  City  Directory  of  that  year  : 

The  Birmingham  Works,  the  property  of  P.  Hayden,  are  situated  on  State  Avenue,  and 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto  River.  The  main  building  is  built  of  limestone,  190  feet  long, 
consisting  of  a  centre  building  4()  feet,  4  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a  handsome  cupola, 
and  two  wings,  each  of  75  feet  long.  In  the  rear  of  the  centre  building  is  the  engine  house, 
in  which  are  two  engines,  one  of  50  horse  power,  the  other  of  100.  Adjoining  the  engine 
house,  in  the  north  jard,  is  a  mill  for  rolling  scrap  iron  into  bars  and  rods,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing six  or  eight  tons  of  bar  iron  and  three  tons  of  rods  daily.  In  this  yard  is  also  a 
smith's  shop,  115  feet  long  by  32  wide,  for  making  chains,  &c.  In  the  south  yard  is  a  tan- 
nery, SO  b}'  30  ft*et,  three  stories  high,  designed  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  morocco. 
The  main  building  is  designed  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  saddlery  hardware  and 
drawing  wire.  The  first  floor  in  the  centre  building  is  fitted  with  machinery  for  the  latter 
purpose,  and  about  three  tons  of  wire,  a  part  drawn  to  the  smallest  size,  is  made  each  week. 
In  the  nortU  wing,  on  the  same  floor,  are  machines  for  making  buckles  and  rivets.  The  two 
upper  ro(»ms  are  use«l  for  filing,  plating  and  finishing  iron  and  brass  work.  Over  the  wire 
roonj,  in  the  centre  building  is  machinery  for  spinning,  carding,  &c.  Mr.  Hayden  employs 
from  100  to  15!)  hands. lO 

Tho  Ohio  Tool  Company  was  incorporated  in  1851,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$190,000.  Martin,  writing  in  1858,  stated  that  it  employed  at  that  time  about  two 
hundred  workmen,  and  named  the  following  as  its  officers  and  directors:  Presi- 
dent, George  Gere;  secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  Thomas;  superintendent,  C.  H. 
Clark  ;  directors,  O.  Allen,  W.  A.  Piatt,  A.  McNairy,  J.  R.  Swan,  George  Gere, 
P.  Hayden,  and  J.  M.  McCune.  Its  chief  product  consisted  for  some  time  of  car- 
penter's planes  ;  hence  it  was  commonly  known  as  tho  "plane  factory.' 

The  Columbus  Woolen  Factory,  incorporated  in  1851,  began  operations  April 
1,  1852;  first  directors,  A.  P.  Stone,  F.  C.  Kelton,  Theodore  Comstock,  John 
Butler  and  James  Lennox.  The  fiactory  building  stood  by  the  canal,  at  tho  foot  of 
Mound  Street.  It  was  equipped  with  640  spindles,  20  power  looms,  nine  carding 
machines,  one  napping  and  brushing  machine,  and  extensive  apparatus  for 
pressing  and  dyeing.  It  consumed  52,000  pounds  of  wool  annually,  and  produced 
a  considerable  variety  of  fabrics,  including  satinets,  cassimcros,  tweeds,  flannels, 
blankets  and  yarns.  One  quality  of  its  cloth  was  known  as  Olentangy  doeskin. 
The  company's  dividends,  says  Martin,  were  usually  paid  in  additional  stock,  or  in 
manufactured  goods.  The  enterj)rise  was  never  financially  successful,  and  finally 
ended,  much  to  tlie  relief  of  its  stockholders,  with  the  accidental  destruction  of 
the  factory  by  fire.  This  event  took  place  August  4,  1870.  The  superintendents 
of  the  establishment,  successively  down  to  1858,  were  J.  L.  Haughton,  John  II. 
Stage,  and  A.  P.  Mason. 

In  tho  spring  of  1853  Brothorlin  &  Halm  erected  a  fourstory  brick  building 
for  tho  manufacture  of  cabinetwaro,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year,  their  produc- 
tion actively  began.     Their  factory,  situated  near  the  canal,  in  the  southwest  part 
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of  the  city,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1856,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt.  Their 
wurerooms  were  located  on  High  Street.  Their  emplo3'09  numbered  about  forty.** 
The  factory  building  was  again  de8tro3H>d  by  fire  in  March,  1861  but  wa«  rebuilt, 
and  in  October,  1S62,  operations  were  rcHumcd.  In  1H64  Mr.  Rrotherlin  died,  and 
the  name  of  the  partnerHhip  was  changed  to  that  of  Halm,  Fon\  &  Stage. 

A  company  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow  wooden  ware  by  Hteamdriven 
machinery,  erected  buildings  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto  in  1855,  and  in  July, 
1856,  began  operations.  The  comjmny  liad  a  capital  Htock  of  $28,000,  which  sum 
proved  to  be  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  buildings,  and  sUirt  the  businofts  advan- 
tageously. On  May  10,  1858,  the  factory  building  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning  and 
destroyed.  Its  officers  at  that  time  were:  President,  George.  Kanemacher; 
secretary,  W.  L.  Hughes;  treasurer,  H.  Crary ;  superintendent,  W.  H.  Beebe. 

The  Novelty  Mills,  originally  erected  by  Theodore  Comstock  west  of  the 
canal,  took  the  name  of  City  Mills,  under  the  ownership  of  A.  S.  Decker  &  Co. — 
Comstock,  Harrison  and  Decker  —  and  in  1857  were  transferred  to  a  new  building 
on  Fourth  Street. 

Of  additional  establishments  in  successful  operation  in  1858,  Martin 
enumerates  the  following: 

The  Saw  Factory  at  the  corner  of  Water  and  Spring  streets,  propelled  by  steam  —  pro- 
prietors, Messrfi.  Ohlen  and  Drake  ;  several  Planing  Machines  propelled  by  steam,  at  which 
are  also  manufactured  doors,  eash,  blinds,  etc. ;  Messrs.  Swan  and  Davies^s  Foundry  and 
Machine  Shop,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  established  a  few  years  since,  and  giving 
employment  to  some  twentyfive  to  thirty  men;  the  new  steam  Paper  Mill  of  Messrs.  Hines 
and  Miller,  erected  in  the  fall  of  18.57,  and  which  commenced  manufacturing  paper  in 
January,  1858;  the  Coffee  and  Spice  Grinding  Mill,  established  by  Messrs.  Rose  and  now 
owned  by  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  Esq.,  worked  by  steam  power ;  Messrs.  Shoedinger  and  Brown's 
Furniture  Manufactory ;  and  two  extensive  breweries  in  the  south  end  of  the  city,  one 
owned  by  Messrs.  Hoster  and  Silbernagle,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  John  Blenkner. 

The  first  Franklin  County  Fair  was  held  in  October,  1851.  A  newspaper 
review  of  the  exhibit  said  :  "  Of  manufactured  articles  there  were  but  very  few. 
A  fine  assortment  of  cabinet  work  from  the  shop  of  Dryer  &  Co.,  and  a  splendid 
lot  of  harness  work  and  saddles,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  from  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Starr,  comprised  nearly  everything  under  this  head.  ...  Of  farming  imple- 
ments there  was  but  a  small  assortment." 

One  of  the  current  industries  of  1851  was  the  manufacture  of  iron  fencing,  and 
kindred  articles,  by  J.  (i.  &  M.  Krumm,  whose  shop  was  on  South  High  Street,  near 
Petcrs's  Run.  Rickly's  new  distillery  is  mentioned  in  1852;  also  a  new  machine 
shop,  near  the  railway  station  ;  Halm's  cabinet  shop  and  Chadwick'e  carriage 
factory,  on  Rich  Street;  the  Columbus  Stoia^  Dn-ssing  Com])any,  **in  rear  of  How- 
lett's  Factory;"  the  carnage  factory  of  B.  k  H.  F.  Booth,  corner  of  Third  and  Gay 
streets  ;  and  the  Lennox  machine  shoj),  in  rear  oi'  the  American  House.  In  1853 
the  Booths  employed  fortytive  ])ersons  in  their  carriage  business  and  manufactured 
two  hundred  hnggics.  Their  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  $40,000  ;  average 
wages  ])aid,  82.00  ])er  day.  In  1S(>5  they  erected  a  new  factory  building  of  four 
stories.  J.  A.  Shannon's  carriage  factory,  on  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Scioto,  just 
below  State  Street,  emjjjoyed,  in  1853,  over  seventy  persons.     Its  wareroom  was  on 
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East  Si  ate  Strent.  In  November,  1^54,  Ur.  Shannon  sold  his  eatabltHbmont  to  Blako, 
WilliamB  &  Co.  In  April,  1853,  a  new  machine  shop  was  opened  nl  the  corner  of 
Frontnnd  SpriTij;  by  Charlea  L.  Lewiaand  B.  P.  Sylvealor.  The  Buckeye  Miieliino 
Shop  was  fitted  up  about  the  same  time  by  C  M.  Riilgway.  It  occupied  the  biii  Ming 
known  as  the  Old  Paper  Mill,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Nnlional  lioad  bridge.  The 
repair  shops  bef;un  about  the  year  IHfi'i  by  the  Columbus  &  Indianapolis  Ilaiiway 
Company  Koon  became  extensive.  They  werelocalod  about  a  quarter  ot' a  mile  weKt 
of  the  station.  In  November,  ISua,  those  HhopH  were  destroyed  by  fir.,  Imtlhey  were 
immediately  rebuilt  on  u  more  uxtenaive  acnk'.  and  were  equipped  and  nKcd  lor  the 
m:iiiuructurc  oi  curs,  us  well  iis  for  repairs.  William  Roiuiuis,  a  ni:iHlcr  inuchnniu 
and  an  inventor  of  conHidcrnble  mile,  wum  in  cliarjie  ol'thoir  niiicliinery. 
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The  furnituro  factory  of  llnghos  &  Beebe  rose  to  noticeable  magnitude  in 
1854.  It  stood  beside  the  canal,  near  the  eommission  house  of  Buttles  &  Corn- 
stock.  In  the  same  year  Hyde  &  Schlapp  erected  a  brick  building  for  the  manu- 
facture of  doors  and  blinds  at  the  foot  of  State  Street.  A  contemporary  enter- 
prise was  thai  of  the  Stone  &Lime  Company,  which  purebaNeil  five  aei-es  of  ground 
juBt  west  of  the  Penitentiary,  "  leased  Colonel  Medary's  farm  for  ten  years,  with 
the  privilege  of  quarrying  t^tono  on  any  part  thereof,"  and  put  down  a  brancb 
track  eonnectimi  their  quarries  with  the  Piqua  &  Indianapolis  liailwaj'.  The 
Ohio  Tool  Coinj)any's  establishment  was  mentioned  this  year  as  "  one  of  the  most 
entenaive  of  the  kind  in  the  West."  Its  payroll  averaged  about  8(1,000  and  its 
product  a  value  of  nbnut  820,000,  monthly.  The  steel  used  by  iho  compiuiy  was 
inanufaeturod  expressly  liif  it  by  William  Jessup  &.  Sons,  England  ;  its  iron  was 
supplied  from  Pittsburg  and  from  the  works  of  P.  Uayden.     In  1857  the  com- 
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paiiy  employed  about  350  hands  and  its  saloB  wore  roundly  stated  at  9200,000.  A 
corn  broom  and  brush  factory  was  conducted  by  B.  E.  C.  Bardwell,  on  High 
Street,  opposite  the  County  Courthouse.  The  trunk  factory  of  J.  R.  Hughes, 
situated  on  Hit^h  Street,  near  Long,  obtained  conspicuous  mention.  In  1853  about 
eighteen  million  bricks  were  manufactured  and  laid  up  in  walls,  but  the  sapply 
was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  In  1854  the  number  of  bricks  produced  was  about 
twent}'  millions  and  the  yards  then  in  operation  were  thus  catalogued :  Atchison 
five,  Ramsey  two,  O'Harra  two,  Temple,  Stipe  and  McElvaine  each  one;  whole 
number  of  workmen  employed,  185.  Common  laborers  in  the  yards  were  paid 
twenty  two,  and  moulders  thirtysevon  to  forty  five  dollars  per  month.  In  1859 
Stipe's  yard  produced  30,000  bricks  per  day. 

1855 — Boiler  shop,  II.  I).  Langdon  and  Neil  McKennon ;  blacksmi thing, 
Tresenridor  &  Noble  ;  bookbinders,  Necreamer  &  Behmer;  sash,  doors  and  blinds, 
Biddle  &  Bancroft ;  tubs  and  buckets,  Leaman  &  Carlisle. 

A  new  brewery,  by  Charles  S.  Say,  on  Front  Street,  was  announced  in  June, 
1858.  On  June  20,  1859,  the  hub  and  felloe  factory  of  Adam  Luckhaupt,  one  mile 
east  of  the  city,  on  the  National  Road,  wan  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1865  a  company 
organized  by  John  Short,  began  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machines;  its 
shops  and  office  were  at  the  west  end  of  the  National  Road  bridge.  In  1862,  the 
Columbus  Cabinet  Company  was  organized,  with  eighteen  stockholders,  and 
bought  the  building  know  as  the  Comstock  property,  t^>  which,  in  1864,  a  two- 
story  addition  was  made.  Rishtine,  Leonard  &  Co's  paper  mill  on  Friend  Street, 
wcHt  of  the  canal,  is  mentioned  iji  1863.  The  firm  of  Ford,  Stage  &  Co.  was  organ- 
ized in  February,  1865,  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  in  which  it  soon  became 
extensively  engaged,  employing,  in  part,  convict  labor. 

The  Ohio  Furniture  Company  was  incorporated  June  28,  1866,  by  George 
Gere,  John  G.  Mitchell,  J.  S.  Ford  and  Alfred  Thomas.  Its  factory  was  estab- 
lished on  West  Mound  Street,  its  salesrooms  on  South  High.  In  1890  it  employed 
rj5  men  and  its  trade  had  extended  to  many  States  besides  Ohio;  its  officers 
were,  B.  S.  Brown,  president;  D.  E.  Phillips,  secretary,  treasurer  and  general 
manager ;  Charles  Baker,  Smith  Spencer,  W.  H.  Stage  and  F.  E.  and  Charles  H. 
Ilayden.  The  company's  factory  was  dcstro3'ed  by  fire  during  the  spring  of  1867, 
but  was  rebuilt.  On  June  6,  1866,  a  "steam  brick  company"  was  incorporated 
by  David  Auld,  Henry  Miller,  Theodore  Leonard,  Edward  Hall  and  J.  C.  Auld  ; 
capital  stock,  850,000.  During  the  same  season  the  Franklin  Machine  Works 
were  established  on  Water  Street  by  J.  S.  Andrews,  William  McNulty,  M.  R.  Wil- 
liams and  I).  II.  Royce,  all  practical  mechanics.  The  Capital  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  December  26,  1866,  by  J.  A.  Campbell,  W.  J.  Conger  and 
D.  W.  U.  Day;  capital  stock  830,000.  Its  purpose  was  the  production  of  brushes 
and  wii'cwork  by  convict  labor. 

A  Imsiness  in  sawmaking  was  begun  about  the  year  1854,  by  James  Ohlen, 
who,  with  very  modest  resourcrcs,  made  such  ])rogrcss  as  to  enable  him  to  erect  a 
factory  at  the  corner  of  Sj)ring  and  Water  Streets.  In  1866,  this  establishment 
was  considerably  enlarged;  in  1869,  it  was  producjing  about  eight  hundred  saws, 
of  different  sizes  and   |)atterns,  per  day.     The  Caj^ital  City  Foundry,  McDonald  & 
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Shilling,  made  a  specialty  in  1867,  of  the  Wilson  steel  plow.  In  March,  1867, 
Albert  Gemtinder  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe  organs  on  South  Sixth 
Street. 

In  December,  1866,  the  tanneries  then  in  operation  were  thus  enumerated  : 
X).  A.  Hamilton's,  at  the  foot  of  Rich  Street;  Kraner  &  Go's.,  at  the  foot  of  Bank 
-Alley,  near  Hostcr's  Brewery ;  Louis  Buchsieb's,  on  South  Front  Street;  Frank 
Schlcgetter's  on  the  canal,  near  the  south  corporation  line ;  Adolph  Bick's,  on 
IMound  Street  west  of  the  canal ;  and  C,  C.  Smith's  steam  tannery,  then  recently 
established,  situated  on  the  canal,  near  the  Mound  Street  crossing. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Columbus  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  incorporated  March  7, 

1869,  the  following  interesting  account  appeared   on  September  29,  1870,  in  the 

Ohio  State  Journal  : 

Some  two  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  the  peculiar  clay  and  Roapstone  shale  alon^  a 
ravine  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Joseph  Guitner,  three  miles  north  of  Columbus,  was  much  like  the 
clay  out  of  which  was  manufactured  the  celebrated  Mlddlebury  stone  sewer  pipe.  Samples 
of  this  clay  were  taken  to  Mlddlebury,  put  through  the  ordinary  process,  and  the  result  was 
a  very  superior  article  of  sewer  pipe.  This  led  to  investigation  hy  scientific  men  and  more 
experiments.  The  clay  was  pronounced  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  clay  at  other  places 
where  sewer  pipe  was  manufactured,  and  the  equal  of  the  l>e8t  in  every  respect. 

The  Columbus  Sewer  Pipe  Company  was  organized  with  $100,000  capital,  and  B  F. 
Rees,  Windsor  Atchrson,  S.  Medbery,  James  A.  Wilcox,  Philemon  Hess,  Joseph  Guitner 
and  8.  S.  Rickly  as  directors.  B.  F.  Rees  was  elected  president  and  William  Wassail,  super- 
intendent. Mr.  Wassail  had  managed  several  sewer  pipe  manufactories  in  England  and  in 
this  country,  and  brought  to  the  business  here  the  lessons  of  experience.  The  company  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Guitner  fifteen  acres  of  land  along  the  ravine,  and  made  preparations  to  secure 
machinery  and  put  up  a  large  manufactory.  Last  spring  work  was  commenced  in  earnest, 
the  manufactory  was  erected  on  the  high  ground  near  the  Worth ington  road,  the  machinery 
was  put  in  place,  two  kilns  were  erected,  and  in  May  operations  were  commenced.  This  was 
in  the  way  of  an  experiment.  The  result  was  satisfactory  heyond  the  brighest  anticipations 
and  the  work  was  extended.    Two  more  kilns  were  put  up  and  machinery  perfected. 

The  Brown,  Hinman  &  Huntington  Company — B.  S.  Brown,  E.  L.  Hinman 
and  B.  N.  Huntington — dates  its  origin  back  to  the  early  fifties,  when  it  was 
know  as  the  partnership  of  Hall,  Brown  &  Co.,  which  title  it  retained  until  ISGO, 
when  the  name  of  Brown,  Hinman  &  Co.  was  adopted.  In  1885,  the  company 
was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000.  Its  business  is  chiefly  that  of 
manufacturing  agricultural  hand-implements.  The  company's  trade  has  had  a 
wide  range  including  considerable  export. 

On  December  29, 1866,  the  Columbus  Rolling  Mill  Company  was  incorporated 
by  J.  F.  Bartlit,  R.  E.  Neil,  Theodore  Comstock,  P.  W.  Huntington  and  William 
Dennison  ;  capital  stock,  $400,000,  of  which  $383,000  was  ultimately  paid  in.  The 
first  meeting  of  stockholders  was  held  in  January,  1867.  Subscription  books 
were  opene«l  in  that  month,  extensive  buildings  were  erected  on  a  tract  of  thirty 
acres  of  ground  purchased  for  the  purpose  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Whetstone,  near 
the  Panhandle  Kailway  crossing;  and  on  September  2,  1872,  the  mill  began  oper- 
ations. Its  officers  el  ccte.  I  in  January,  1873,  were:  B.  S.Brown  president;  11.  A. 
Lauman  secretary  and  treasurer  ;  C.  Lewis  superintendent,  and  Samuel  Thomas 
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gjiicrul  manavcor.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  mill  was  the  manafactare  of  iron 
rails,  in  which  business  it  made  a  fair  profit  until  the  railways  began  to  lay  tracks 
of  steel  instead  of  iron,  in  consequence  of  which  change  the  establishment  was 
converted,  at  considerable  expense,  into  a  steelniil  mill,  and  continued  as  such 
until  January  1,  1883,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials, 
all  of  which  had  to  be  imported  under  heavy  duties,  the  concern  ceased  opera- 
tions. It  employed  at  that  time  about  four  hundred  men.  In  July,  1883,  a  plan 
was  bro.ichi'd  for  changing  the  equipment  and  business  of  the  concern  to  the  man- 
ufacUiri'  of  structural  iron,  but  this  did  not  meet  with  general  acceptance.  After 
consu?ning  a  large  part  of  its  resources  in  repairing  the  damage  done  by  a  tornado 
which  uixk-KhmI  its  buildings,  the  company  resorted  to  the  manufacture  of  open 
hearth  steel,  in  which  it  continued  lor  about  six  months,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  K.  li.  Ilitnnan.  Insufficiency  of  capital  and  excessive  cost  of  materials,  com- 
pelled the  suspension  of  this  business  also,  throwing  some  hundreds  of  workmen 
out  of  cinj)lo\  ment.  Afler  remaining  idle  for  some  time  the  property  was  sold,  at 
great  sacrifice  for  what  it  would  bring.  The  fate  of  the  (/olumbus  Rolling  Mill 
was  that  whith  has  ovcrlaken  most  of  the  smaller  establishments  of  its  class,  and 
of  many  others  of  other  classes;  it  succumbed  to  the  competition  of  stronger 
establishinciiis  and  the  insupportable  cost  of  raw  materials. 

In  1870  Uie  blast  furnace  of  the  C«»lumbus  Iron  Company  was  erected  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  \Vhct>tone,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  niliing  mill.  It  was  put 
into  operati'»n  December  21.  Its  original  directors  were  S.  Baird,  president  and 
8uperinten«lent ;  B.  E.  Smith,  William  Dennison,  H.  J.  .lewett,  I).  S.  Gray,  H.  M. 
(rroene,  H.  E  Neil,  H.  8.  Brown,  Walter  C.  Brown  and  P.  Haj'den.  In  March, 
1871,  the  company  decided  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  8150,000  to  1200,000, 
and  build  an  additional  furnace,  but  this  was  not  done.  The  establishment  was 
finally  broken  up  and  removed  to  the  Hocking  Valley. 

The  Franklin  Iron  Company  was  organized  in  1872;  capital  stock  $150,000; 
directors,  Isaac  Eberly,  president;  E.  Barcus,  superintendent;  John  Groenleaf, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  B.  E.  Smith,  W.  (Jr.  Deshler,  Theodore  Comstock,  W.  B. 
Brooks,  H.  Mithoff  and  J.  Reinhard.  The  furnace  was  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Scioto,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city;  and  was  erected  under  the  supervision 
of  Samuel  Thomas,  of  Zanesville.  Its  equipments  being  complete,  its  fires  were 
first  lighted  on  October  28,  1873,  the  match  being  applied  by  Miss  Florence 
Eberly,  daughter  of  the  president. 

The  Columbus  Pipe  Foundry,  for  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  pipe,  did  its 
first  moulding  on  December  1,  1870,  in  the  presence  of  about  forty  interested  eiti- 
zer)s. 

The  Door,  Sash  and  Blind  Factory  on  Broad  Street,  West  Side,  started  in 
1871  with  the  following  directors:  W.  A.  Piatt,  H.  B.  Adams,  A.  D.  liodgers,  R.  F. 
Trone  and  T.  Price.  William  A.  Piatt  was  chosen  president  and  Frank  Hickock 
secret  a  I'y  and  treasurer. 

The  Columbus  Window  (Jlass  (.'onipany  was  organized  August  30,  1873;  cap- 
ital stock  §75,000;  F.  C.  Ses^*ions,  president;  J.  A.  Jeffrey,  treasurer ;  Edward 
Ford,    superintendent;    G.    S.    Brooks,   secretary.     The    company's    factory   was 
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erect«d  on  the  ■west  hkIg  of  the  river  near  the  lower  bridfro  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
Bailway.  Active  operations  began  early  in  1874,  In  1H80  tlii:  eatuhlisliini'i.t  uuh 
leased  for  a  term  o(  years  to  Robert  0.  Sehmerlz,  of  Pilteburgh,  After  a  brief 
period  of  active  existence  Ihc  eiitorpiiae  wns  abandoned. 

The  CnlunibuH  Chair  Company,  for  tlie  innnufikclure  of  cane  seat  (-biiirH,  was 
organized  April  25,  1K72;  capital  stock  «4(l,00(l ;  S.  S.  Riikly,  president ;  Henry 
Maeon,  secretary  and  supcrintendcnl ;  Hiiraco  Wilson,  treasurer. 


The  Scfaaefing  Tile  Com])any  was  a  creation  of  1872,  and  began  to  erect  its 
works  in  November  of  that  year  on  Rast  Friend  Street,  near  Alum  Creek  ;  capital 
stock  »50,000 ;  directors.  Loiei^zo  Kngliah,  Thomas  Miller,  R.  0.  Hoffman,  Michael 
Baviland  and  Messrs.  Thonc  and  C,  S.  (Jlenn.  Other  enterpriacH of  1872  were  the 
scraper  factory  erected  in  the  ixirtheastern  part  of  the  city  by  Mitchell,  Doty  & 
Leonard ;    and  the  Ohio  lient  Work  Company's  factory  situated  near  tlifi  What- 
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stone,  went  of  Goodale  Park.  The  directors  of  the  Bent  Work  Company  were : 
Thomns  ilibben,  president;  K.  H.  Gardner,  secretary  and  treasurer;  R  B.  Neil, 
J.  W.  Andrews,  George  J.  Hodenfels,  H.  M.  Neil  and  W.  W.  Williams.  The 
dcBtr notion  of  the  company's  factory  by  fire  caused  it  to  cease  business. 

A  meeting  of  rail  manufacturers  was  held  January  14,  1874,  at  the  Neil 
House  ;  president,  Daniel  Mathias,  of  Pittsburgh.  Numerous  cities  were  repre- 
sented. The  Western  Rail  Mill  Association  held  a  meeting  in  Columbus  on  April 
8,  same  year.  An  Ohio  Tile  Makers'  Association  was  organized  at  a  meeting  of 
the  tileniakers  of  the  Slate  held  in  Columbus,  on  February  8,  1880.  The  Western 
Nail  Association  held  a  meeting  at  the  Neil  House  May  13,  1885,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  a  scale  of  prices  and  transacting  other  business.  The  factories  repre- 
sented were  numerous. 

Brief  mention  of  some  of  the  larger  industrial  establishments  of  Columbus  may 
now^  form  a  fitting  climax  to  the  story  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  city. 

The  Kilbourn  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  in  October, 
1881,  has  become  known  the  world  over  for  its  productions  in  wrought  steel,  for 
which  it  has  a  large  export  trade.  Its  present  ofiicers  are:  James  Kilbourn, 
president  and  general  manager;  H.  L.  Jacobs,  superintendent;  F.  C.  Eaton,  treas- 
urer; and  F.  W.  Hubbard,  secretary.  The  present  capital  stock  of  the  company 
is  $500,000  ;  its  annual  business  exceeds  the  value  of  91,000,000.  The  company's 
principal  shops,  twelve  in  number,  cover,  with  storage  grounds,  a  space  of  eleven 
acres. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company  had  its  beginning  in  1878.  It  is  a  large 
producer  of  coalmining  machinery  propelled  by  compressed  air  and  electricity; 
also  of  chain  belting.  Its  principal  factory  building  covers  an  entire  acre  of 
ground.  J.  A.  Jeffrey  is  its  president  and  general  manager,  C.  W.  Miller  its  sec- 
retary. 

The  Columbus  Bolt  Works  have  held  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  more 
prominent  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  city  since  1874.  The  president  of 
the  company  that  year  was  £.  E.  Neil ;  its  treasurer  and  general  manager,  H.  A. 
Lanman  ;  its  secretary,  F.  G.  Waddle.  It  is  a  producer  of  bolt*,  nuts  and  carriage 
hardware,  for  all  of  which  its  trade  has  a  continental  range.  The  value  of  its 
annual  product  is  about  $400,000. 

The  Columbus  Machine  Company  is  the  present  culmination  of  the  oldtime 
Eagle  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  of  Ambos  &  Lennox.  Its  principal  products 
are  blast  furnace,  Corliss  and  stationary  engines,  and  other  heavy  machinery.  Its 
works  occupy  an  entire  square  fronting  on  Broad  Street,  west  of  the  Scioto. 
Kobert  B.  Collier  is  its  superintendent  and  manager,  R.  M.  Weaver  its  secretary, 
and  Stephen  Monypeny  its  treasurer.     William  Monypeny  is  its  president. 

The  Newark  Machine  Company,  transferred  to  Columbus  from  Newark,  Ohio, 
where  its  shops  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  began  operations  in  the  old  Gill  Car 
Works  October  30,  1884.  The  company  employed  at  that  time  about  300  men, 
and  manufactured  about  $5,000  worth  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
per  day.     Its  present  officers  are  :  President,  J.  P.  McCune  ;  vice  president,  F.  J. 
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Picard  ;  secretary,  Thomas  Wood vvarJ  ;  Iroasurer,   F.  S.  Wrii^ht;  siiporiniondont, 
Abraham  Miller. 

The  Case  Manufacturing  Company  takes  its  name  from  J.  M.  C-asc,  whoso  pat- 
ents it  uses  in  the  manufacture  of  mill  machinery  and  equipments.  Its  career 
among  the  great  industrial  establishments  of  Columbus  began  in  1879  ;  the  value 
of  its  present  annual  product  is  about  8400,000.  lis  president  is  James  Watson  ; 
vice  president,  John  F.  Oglevee;  secretary  and  treasurer,  David  Greene. 

The  Fish  Press  Brick  Company  was  incorporated  March  17,  1887,  by  W.  and 
W.  H.  Fish  and  Ed  wart  Herbert.  Its  principal  proprietors  are  now  largely  inter- 
ested in  cutstone,  cement  and  other  industries. 

The  Ohio  Paving  Company  is  identified  in  its  origin  and  development  with 
the  street  improvement  ent^jrprises  which,  during  the  last  of  the  eighties,  revolu- 
tionized the  thoroughfares  of  Columbus.  The  company  manufactures  the  JIallwood 
paving  blocks,  of  which  it  has  a  cajiacitj-  of  producing  100,000  daily.  Its  officers 
are:  President,  N.  B.  Abbott;  vice  president,  Theodore  Rhoads ;  engineer  and 
manager,  H.  S.  Hallwood  ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  L.  E.  Putnam.  Captain 
Abbott,  the  company's  president,  established  the  Columbus  Paving  Company  in 
187(5. 

The  Columbus  Watch  Company  had  its  origfn  in  1S76  but  became  incorpor- 
ated in  1882,  and  on  July  27  of  that  year  moved  into  its  new  building  at  the 
corner  of  Thurman  and  New  streets.  Its  president,  Dietrich  Gri'in,  has  studied 
and  applied  himself  to  watchmaking  as  a  profession  all  i)is  life.  Associated  with 
him  are  many  skilled  mechanicians  of  similarly  thorough  training.  The  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  company  is  W.  11.  Savage.  The  works  are  extensive,  cover- 
ing nearly  two  acres  of  ground. 

The  Patton  Manufacturing  Company  began  business  in  Columbus  in  1874. 
It  has  an  important  branch  at  Jefferson vi He,  Indiana,  under  the  management  of 
William  D.  Patton.  The  founder,  chief  manager  and  proprietor  of  the  business  is 
Colonel  A.  G.  Patton,  whose  son,  A.  V.  li.  Patton  has  charge  of  the  Columbus 
department.  The  comj)any  manufactures  hollow  ware,  of  which  it  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  and  largest  producer  now  in  existence. 

The  Columbus  Cabinet  Company,  organized  in  1862  by  eighteen  German 
mechanics,  manufactures  all  kinds  of  furniture  and  bank  and  bar  fixtures  on  an 
extensive  scale.  An  account  of  its  origin  has  already  been  briefly  given.  Its 
present  directors  are:  Henry  Lower,  president;  John  Strickler,  manager;  Louis 
Foster,  secretary  and  treasurer;  J.  W.  Bleile,  I.  S.  Beekey,  Frederick  Kolb,  J.  R. 
C/'ook,  C.  R.  Wheeler  and  J.  W.  Lauterbach. 

The  Jonathan  Mills  Manufacturing  Company  is  a  large  producer  of  flouring 
mill  machinery  and  apparatus;  L.  C.  Newson,  president,  Jonathan  Mills,  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  W.  A.  Uardesty,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Columbus  Bridge  Company  is  a  corporation  dating  from  1886.  Its  chief 
products  are  viaduct  and  railway  bridges,  rools  and  iron  substructures.  President 
D.  C.  Sawj'er;  vice  presi«ient,  B.  J.  Arthur;  treasurer,  Theodore  (i.  Gordon; 
engineer  and  superintendent,  F.  C.  Lewis. 
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The  Buckeye  Buggy  Company  began  business  in  1882  on  High  Street,  near 
Spring.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  great  carriage  manu- 
facturing interest  in  Columbus.  In  March,  1888,  its  splendid  seven  story  factory, 
located  near  High  Street,  west  of  the  Union  Station,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
company  rebuilt  its  works  on  a  twoacre  tract  fronting  on  High  Street,  north  of 
the  Station.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  President,  A.  L.  Wilson  ;  vice  pres- 
ident, F.  L.  Hughes;  secretary,  F.  VV.  Hughes. 

Additional  manufacturers  of  wheeled  vehicles  and  their  fixtures  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Anderson  Carriage  Company,  Capital  City  Carriage  Company,  Colum- 
bus Carriage  Manufacturing  Company,  Franklin  Buggy  Company,  M.  &  E.  K. 
Hayes,  John  Immel  &  Son,  Joyce  Brothers,  Moehl  Brothers,  New  York  Steel 
Vehicle,  Wheel  &  Carriage  Company,  Ohio  Buggy  Company,  Pioneer  Buggy  Com- 
pany, The  M.  E.  Schrock  Company,  Scioto  Buggy  Company,  Snyder  &  Miller, 
United  States  Carriage  Company,  White  Brothers,  The  William  C.  Reynolds  Com- 
pany, The  Griswold-Sohl  Company,  The  Ohio  Forging  Company  and  The  John  W. 
Brown  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  M.  C.  Lilley  &  Co.  Regalia  Manufactory,  naid  to  be  the  largest  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  existence,  was  founded  in  1865  by  Captain  M.  C.  Lilley,  John 
Siebertand  Henry  and  Charles  Lindenberg.  Its  productions  cover  the  entire  range 
of  emblems,  badges,  banners,  jewels  and  other  paraphrenalia  used  by  secret  societies 
and  kindred  organizations.  Its  present  officers  arc:  President,  Charles  H.  Lin- 
denberg; vice  president,  John  Siebert;  secretary  and  treasurer,  William  Scarlett. 

It  has  not  been  intended  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  mention,  much  less  to 
fully  describe  in  this  chapter,  all  the  manufacturing  enterprises  which  have  been 
attempted  or  established  in  Columbus  during  the  eiu'hty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  origin  of  the  city.  To  have  done  this,  had  it  been  possible  to  do  it, 
would  only  have  wearied  the  reader  without  enlarging  essentially  the  scope  of  his 
information.  The  purpose  of  the  chapter  has  been  accomplished  if  it  has  traced 
in  general  outline  the  progress  of  manufacturing  in  the  city,  and  presented  such 
details  as  intelligibly  indicate  the  character  and  measure  of  its  development. 


NOTES. 

1.  Martin. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  The  following  statements  concerning  this  mill  appeared  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal 
of  August  6,  1866:  '*  Another  landmark  gone.  Tiie  old  mill  near  Worthington,  the  first 
considerable  mill  built  in  Franklin  County,  is  being  demolished  and  the  material  U8e<l  in  the 
construction  of  a  private  residence  for  H.  Kilbourn  TuUer,  Esq.  It  was  built  in  1805  by 
Colonel  James  Kilbourn,  Agent  of  the  Scioto  Company." 

4.  Martin. 
6.    Ibid. 

6.  Western  Intelligencer. 

7.  Board  of  Trade  address. 
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S.  As  part  of  the  history  of  the  starchmaking  industry  in  Colnmbns,  the  following 
document  has  some  points  of  interest : 

"This  is  to  certify  that  the  nndersigned  Jnlius  J.  Wood  and  Eli  W.  Gwynne  have 
this  day  formed  a  limited  partnership  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of*  the  State  of  Ohio  "  to  authorize  and  reicnlate  limited  partneri>hipe/'  passed 
January  20,  1H4(>,  under  the  name  and  firm  of  Jnlius  J.  Wood  -that  both  of  saitl  {lartners 
reside  in  the  city  of  (k)lumbus,  Franklin  County,  Ohio  — that  Julius  J.  Wood  is  the  general, 
and  Kli  W.  Gwynne  is  the  special  partner— that  the  general  nature  of  the  business  to  be 
transacted  is  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  starch  and  such  other  business  as  is  ordinarily 
inrident  thereto  — that  said  Gwynne  is  tf>  contribute  to  the  common  stock  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  of  which  he  has  paid  in  one  thousand,  and  is  to  pay  in  the  residue  in 
nu>nthly  instalments  of  one  thousaud  each,  commencing  on  the  eighth  day  of  December 
next  — and  that  said  partnership  commenced  on  the  eighth  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1H49, 
and  is  to  terminate  on  the  eighth  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1851." 

9.  Mr.  Lennox  was  originally  proprietor  of  a  small  shop  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Third  streets. 

10.  Peter  Hayden,  the  founder  of  this  establishment,  came  to  Columbus  from  the 
State  of  New  York  about  the  year  1835.  He  was  quick  to  olwerve  that  Central  Ohio 
abounded  in  timber  useful  for  certain  kinds  of  manufacturing,  and  immediately  made 
propositions  for  employment  of  the  Penitentiary  convicts,  most  of  whom  were  then  idle. 
The  propositions  were  accepted,  and  resulted  in  Mr.  Hayden*s  settlement  in  Columbus. 
Thus  he  began  a  business  which  soon  became  important.  Meanwhile  his  New  York  interests 
developed  rapidly,  and  in  due  course  of  events  he  started  an  additional  factory  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  made  engagements  for  employment  of  prison  labor  in  California.  For  the 
sale  of  his  large  product,  resulting  from  these  various  enterprises,  Mr.  Hayden  opened 
wholesale  stores  in  the  principal  cities,  east  and  west.  In  order  to  obtain  a  regular  and 
reliable  supply  of  fuel  for  his  factories,  he  bought  considerable  tracts  of  coal  land  in  the 
Hocking  Valley,  and  thus  became  extensively  engaged  in  mining. 

11.  The  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  in  Columbus  was  Andrew  Backus* 
who  opened  a  small  shop  for  the  purpose  near  the  Mound,  in  1816. 

12.  The  following  table  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  shows  the 
variety  and  the  extent  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Columbus  in  the  year  1888: 
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Apicultural  Implements 

Awnings,  Tents,  etc.  

Bakingpowiler  and  Yeaat 

fioekets  

Blacksmi  tiling 

Boltaand  Nnta - 

Bookbinding  anil  Blank  Books 

Book,  NowHimpprB  and  Job  l'rintin(f- 

Boots  an.l  HIiol's     

Boxes   Wnoil  ami  Paper) 

Brass  Fiiiin-lrv  and  Finifhitig 

llread,  Crackers,  Confectionery,  vtc.- 

Brich  Mukers-         

Brick  Contractors 

Bridges 

BroomBand  BruslicB-—      

Candles,  ^oaps,  Oil«,  Animcil  Fat 

Carpentering,  Contractors,  Builders— 

Carriages  and  Wagons  

Carriage  and  Wngon  Material 

Carriage  Mountings  and  Plal  ngs 

Cement,  Lime  and  Plaster 

Chemicals  and  Drugs 

Cigars 

Coffins  and  Coolingbourde 

Coffee  andSpicuB 

Coloring  Dyeing  and  Laundry  Work 

Cooperage 

Carpet  Weaving 

Doors,  Saab  and  Blinds 

Drain  Tile  -^ 

Edge  Tools  and  Files  — 

Eleclrotyping 

Engraving 

Flouring  Mills  and  Mill  Mach  nery 
Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  Products 

Furniture 

Galvanized  and  Sheet  Iron  Work. 

Hair  Work-  

Harness  and  Sailillery  Hardware. 
Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods 

Iron  Fencing 

Jewelry  and  Watches 


$  7(58,000 

II  000 

l;!,000 

2,750 

41,440 

2.t.'>,000 

.v.,  100 

.'>:J2,400 

MTpfflO 

4,2r>0 

7,20l> 

17.1,400 

107,050 

72,300 

;»,:;oo 

:fH,07o 
\02,rm 
5;l5,0OO 
1,4;}3.250 
171,700 

25,400 

90,500 
173,000 

6i».,T00 
101,000 
110,000 

55,700 

50,000 

4,500 

381.800 

33,000 
113,000 

15,000 


138,000 
25,500 
87,500 
IG,000 

352,000 
08,000 


$  213,748 
18,000 
10,920 
4  250 

51,550 
105,000 
40,400 
323,700 
108,740 
11,150 
8,475 
154,875 
101,820 
101,525 
88,750 
SO.COO 
51,400 
617,475 
807,036 
!)(i,800 
1«,000 
40,300 
53,000 
1)2,840 
30,400 
20,635 
43,560 

ie,50o 

4,100 
76,814 
12,250 
43,100 

7,625 

3,475 
02,860 
487,146 
106,046 
22,305 

3,700 
5!),510 
12,500 
3ft,450 

8,:550 
103,000 
32,.»00 


707,000 
40.750 
(12,000 


24,800 

29,500 
854,500 
206,000 
466,000 
132,583 
105,950 
742,600 
3,189,100 
2,211,300 
315,500 

54,000 
106,000 
795,000 
357,(440 
175,000 
370.4)0 
181,500 
105,000 

10.400 
343,000 

26,500 
130.000 

18.000 

8,378 

1,015,000 

1,559,000 

4«5,M1 


261,600 
55,000 

126,200 
20,000 

312,000 

235,000 
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MANUFACTURES  IN  1888.— Continued. 


ARTICLES. 


Liquors  (Malt) 

Lithographing 

rx>ck8  and  Locksraithing 

Lumber  and  Mill  Work 

Mantels  and  Grates 

Marble  and  Stone  Work 

Mattresses  and  Bedding 

Merchant  Tailors 

Mineral  and  Soda  Water 

Millinery 

Oil  Cans  and  Pressed  Work 

Paper 

Painting  and  Paper  Hanging 

Patterns  and  Models 

Patent  Medicines 

Photographs 

Pumps,  Plumbing  &  Plumbing  Supers 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers 

Shirty 

Sewer  Pipes 

Stoves,  Ranges.  Hollowware,  Tinware 

Trunks  and  Valises 

Warm  Air  Furnaces 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


ESTAB- 
LISH- 
MENTS. 


3 

2 

5 

16 

2 

11 

4 

30 
5 

28 

2 

35 

6 

5 

13 

27 

6 

4 

2 

21 

3 

3 

43 


915 


CAPITAL 
INVESTED. 


$  a^o.ooo 

10  000 
4,100 

660,400 

14,000 

99,500 

6,500 

153,000 
25,700 
39,800 
48,000 
95,000 

123,500 
34,100 
38,500 
51,600 

152,672 

215,000 
6,500 

205,000 

283,500 

36,500 

29,000 

2,290,500 


w'ekm'n 

EMPLOY- 
ED. 


$14,310,277 


180 

12 

8 

397 
27 

102 
21 

579 
19 

115 
64 

184 

289 
25 
40 
62 

261 

216 
37 

150 

507 

65 

34 

1,193 


14,804 


WAGEI 
PAID. 


$ 


132,637 

7,475 

2,950 

173,920 

14,750 

49,925 

5,920 

154,395 

4,620 

:W,250 

25,750 

61,800 

110,650 

9,779 

14,818 

25,884 

114,228 

99,176 

8,300 

65,000 

155,304 

27,075 

20,750 

557,117 


VALUE  OF 
PBODUCTION. 


$6,368,392 


$  911,525 

58,000 

8,150 

1,049,800 

31,500 

202,650 

13,900 

692,500 

33,320 

96,400 

105,000 

440,000 

331,200 

20,500 

91,400 

112,000 

508,414 

242,200 

26,050 

245,000 

733,269 

88,350 

62.000 

2,682,826 


,$  26,075,215 


CHAPTER    XXL 


INDUSTRIAL  EVENTS. 

On  June  26,  1848,  the  Mechanics'  Beneficial  Society,  of  Columbus,  met  for  the 
formal  opening  of  its  new  hall.  The  occasion  was  important.  The  society  was 
the  first  enduring  association  of  industrials  organized  in  the  city.  Its  building, 
the  completion  and  occupation  of  which  it  celebrated,  had  been  built  from  its  own 
rosourcofl,  and  was  named  the  Mechanics*  Hall.  Its  president,  at  the  time  of  the 
opening,  was  A.  G.  Hibbs,  its  secretary  John  Greenleaf  On  behalf  of  himself 
and  four  others  the  president  presented  to  the  society  a  portrait  by  William  Wal- 
cutt,  which  he  described  as  a  likeness  "  of  our  distinguished  follow  citizen  and 
mechanic,  Mr.  James  Russell,  the  inventor  of  the  matchless  planetarium."  Con- 
tinuing Mr.  Hibbs  said :  '*  Mr.  Russell  commenced  life  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire without  the  advantages  of  wealth;  his  trade  was  that  of  a  cabinet  maker. 
At  something  above  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  moved  to  Ohio,  and  for  the  last 
thirty  years  [he]  has  been  extensively  known  as  a  machinist  of  almost  unparal- 
leled ingenuity.  During  all  this  time  be  has  been  originating  and  perfecting  the 
peculiar  and  apparently  complicated  yet  simple  machinery  by  which  a  little  child 
may  be  made  to  exhibit,  with  unerring  fidelity,  the  motions  and  position  of  the 
solar  system."^ 

Another  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  Aaron  F.  Perry  who  delivered  a  formal 
address  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  :  "This  society  was  instituted  in  the  year 
1830,  and  received  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  the 
following  year.  For  several  years  its  members  were  very  few,  and  it  received  lit- 
tle attention.  But  there  were  some  who  continued  to  cherish  the  impulses  which 
first  prompted  them,  and  under  every  discouragement  adhered  to  their  original 
design  and  kept  up  its  organization." 

Speaking  of  the  objects  of  the  society  Mr.  Perry  said: 

It  was  originally  designed  to  be,  and  now  is,  a  society  of  mechanics,  and  as  such  the 
members  contribute  to  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  eacb  other  in  case  of  sickness.  Provisions  are 
also  made  for  visiting  and  attending  upon  sick  members,  and  that  upon  the  decease  of  a  bene- 
fit member  a  specified  sum  of  money  shall  be  paid  to  his  widow.  ...  It  has  another  general 
purpose  in  view,  the  benefits  of  which  are  intended  to  be  confined  to  no  particular  class  of 
citizens;  that  is,  to  create  and  sustain  a  fund  devoted  to  facilities  for  general  improvement 
in  literature,  science  and  valuable  knowledge  by  means  of  a  library  and  public  lectures. 

L341] 
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The  act  of  the  General  Assembly  incorporating  the  society  was  passed  March 
9,  1831.  It  provided  :  "  That  Philo  H.  Ohnsted,  Moses  R.  Spurgeon,  Jonathan 
Neereamer  and  Charles  Love,  with  their  associates,  who  have  associated  them- 
selves together  in  establishing  a  society  in  the  town  of  Columbus  for  advancing 
the  best  interests  of  the  mechanics,  manufacturers  and  artisans  by  the  more  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge  among  those  important  classes  of  community,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  more  conveniently  and  effectually  affording  relief  to  unfortunate 
members  of  said  society,  together  with  such  persons  as  may  hereafter  become 
members  of  the  same,  be  and  they  are  hereby  created  a  body  corporate." 

About  the  middle  of  April  next  following  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  members 
of  the  society  met  at  Young's  Coffeehouse  to  elect  officers.  On  April  7,  1833,  the 
following  were  chosen  :  President,  Jonathan  Neereamer;  Vice  President,  Robert 
Pollock;  Treasurer,  Philo  H.  Olmsted;  Secretary,  Smithson  E.  Wright;  Trus- 
tees, Thomas  Wood,  William  A.  Piatt,  M.  R.  Spurgeon,  S.  Thompson,  A.  Sites ; 
Stewards,  John  Borland,  John  Otstot,  Edward  Davis.  Until  the  society  was  pro- 
vided with  its  own  hall  it  held  its  meetings  in  the  engine  house  on  State  Street. 
A  regular  meeting  was  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month. 

Next,  in  order  of  time,  among  the  important  industrial  associations  of  the  city 
was  the  Columbus  Typographical  Society,  which  came  into  existence  in  1832. 
The  officers  of  this  society,  chosen  December  31,  1834,  were  :  President,  William 
C.  Morrow;  Vice  President,  Charles  L.  Murray;  Secretary,  Lyman  Shepherd; 
Treasurer,  P.  J.  Howe;  Standing  Committee,  I.  B.  Halsej*,  P.  J.  Bartholomew, 
A.  Dorough. 

Among  the  industrial  phenomena  of  this  period  was  the  frequent  publication 
in  the  newspapers  of  such  notices  as  the  following,  which  appeared  under  date 
of  February  16,  1836: 

One  Cent  Reward,  but  no  Charges.  Ran  away  from  the  subscriber  February  6,  bound 
j?irl  by  the  name  of  Mary  Keen,  aj?ed  nearly  fourteen  years.  All  persons  are  hereby  forbid 
harboring  trusting  or  employing  her,  under  penalty  of  the  law. 

The  commonness  of  such  notices  indicates  that  many  children  —  thoughtless, 
perhaps,  yet  still  children  —  were  in  those  days  made  outcasts  "  under  penalty  of 
the  law"  excluding  them  alike  from  home  and  employment. 

The  comi)etition  of  the  Penitentiary  elicited  at  an  early  day  the  protests  of 
labor  in  Columbus.  In  April,  1835,  a  large  meeting  of  mechanics  was  held  at 
Heyl's  Tavern  to  consult,  it  was  said,  as  to  their  general  interests  "so  far  as  the 
same  might  be  injured  by  the  cheap  labor  convicts  in  the  State  Prison."  Joseph 
Ridgway,  Junior,  presided  at  this  mooting,  and  Smithson  E.  Wright  was  its  sec- 
retary. Nothing  CHpecial  was  done  except  to  appoint  a  committee  to  ascertain 
"what  is  to  be  the  future  policy  in  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary  on  this 
question." 

The  subject  was  further  agitated  from  year  to  year,  intermittently,  for  several 
decades.  Pursuant,  we  are  told,  to  an  appeal  addressed  to  all  who  were  opposed 
to  the  "  prison  system  "  then  existing,  "a  vast  assemblage  of  mechanics  and  other 
citizens  of  Columbus  and  vicinity,  variously  estimated  at  from  five  hundred  to  one 
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thousand,  assembled  within  and  around  the  Baptist  Church"  on  July  1,  1839. 
A.  Stotts  was  chairman  of  this  meeting,  and  George  W.  Slocum  and  W.  D.  Morgan 
were  its  secretaries.  Its  resolutions  declared  :  "  That  the  present  Penitentiary 
system  should  be  wholly  remodeled ;  and  while  we  unhesitatingly  proclaim  our 
conviction  of  its  injustice,  and  its  degrading  tendency  and  demand  its  repeal,  we 
deny  that  we  are  called  upon,  either  by  good  sense  or  precedent,  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute." 

This  meeting  was  followed  by  another,  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month, 
at  which  "the  mode  of  employing  the  State  convicts  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary 
under  the  authority  of  law"  was  severely  denounced.  The  matter  had  its  par- 
tisan phases  then,  ns  since,  and  the  competition  of  convicts  in  the  labor  market 
was  always  a  fruitful  text  for  the  party  which  did  not  happen  to  have,  for  the 
time  being,  the  responsibility  of  penitentiary  management. 

The  stock  books  of  the  Mechanics'  Savings  Institution  were  opened  to  subscrib- 
ers October  30,  1838;  commii^sioners,  P.  H.  Olmsted,  J.  Neereamer,  N.  B.  Kelley 
and  Thomas  Woods. 

On  February  25,  1832,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  "  to  authorize  and 
encouiage  the  establishment  of  agricultural  societies"  in  the  several  counties  of 
the  State.  It  did  little  more  than  provide  a  method  for  the  organization  of  such 
societies.     An  act  of  similar  purport  was  passed  on  March  12,  1839. 

A  called  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Circle- 
ville  July  14,  1837,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Joseph 
Vance;  Vice  Presidents,  John  I.  Van  Meter,  Felix  Renick,  Allen  Trimble  and 
William  Miller;  Treasurer,  S.  G.  Renick;  Secretary,  P.  K.  Hall;  also  a  board  of 
directors.  The  next  annual  meeting  was  appointed  for  Circleville,  October  17, 
1838. 

On  January  8,  1839,  in  pursuance  of  a  suggestion  from  the  Licking  County 
Agricultural  Society,  "a  numerous  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio"  was  held  at 
the  Statehouse  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  State  Agricultural  Society.  Anthony 
Walke,  of  Ross  County,  was  chairman  of  this  meeting;  George  W.  Sharpe,  of 
Delaware,  and  Alexander  Waddle,  of  Stark,  were  its  secretaries.  The  representa- 
tives of  Franklin  County  in  this  convention  were:  J.,  J.  L.  and  G.  R.  Miner, 
J.  Sullivant,  A.  W.  McCoy,  R.  Neil,  David  Nelson,  A.  S.  Chew,  John  A.  Lazell, 
A.  Stinimel,  A.  Brotherlin,  William  Miller,  William  Styerwalt,  John  Noble,  Samuel 
Medary,  William  Doherty,  B.  Thompson,  J.  Ridgway,  Junior,  William  N.  Ilub- 
bell,  Demas  Adams  and  John  McE31vain.  A  constitution  was  adopted  declaring 
the  purpose  of  the  society  to  be  "  to  encourage  domestic  industry  in  general." 
Any  citizen  of  the  State  could  become  a  member  on  advance  payment  of  a  fee  of 
one  dollar,  and  any  county  society  might  become  auxiliary  to  the  State  organiza- 
tion. Samuel  Spangler  was  chosen  president,  M.  L.  Sullivant  recording  secretary, 
A.  S.  Chew  corresponding  secretary  and  Lincoln  Goodale  treasurer.  One  of  the 
nineteen  vice  presidents  was  Jeremiah  Miner,  of  Franklin  County,  which  was 
further  represented  by  Robert  Neil,  Alfred  Kelley,  S.  G.  Renick  and  William  Neil 
in  the  Board  of  Directors.  Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  the  early  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  paper,  under  direction  of  the  managers  of  the  society  ;  pro- 
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viding  for  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  General  Assembly  for  an  appropriation 
from  the  State  treasury;  recommending  the  organization  of  auxiliary  societies ;  in  the 
different  counties;  requiring  the  Board  of  Directors  to  appoint  each  year  some 
member  of  the  society  to  deliver  an  annual  address;  directing  that  the  General 
Assembly  should  be  memorialized,  in  the  name  of  the  society,  to  provide  for  an 
Agricultural  Survey  of  the  State  in  connection  with  the  Geological  Survey  then  in 
progress;  and  providing  for  a  committee  of  five  to  consider  the  propriety  of  pur- 
chasing a  tract  of  land  for  experiments  and  establishing  thereon  an  agricultural 
school.  A  further  resolution  provided  for  memorializing  the  General  Assembly 
for  an  act  to  incorporate  the  society  as  a  joint  stock  company;  shares,  ten  dol- 
lars each.  The  following  persons  were  named  as  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee :  Eli  W.  Gwyne,  Robert  Neil,  A.  S.  Chew,  M.  L.  Sullivant,  J.  A.  Lazell, 
W.  M.  Anderson  and  J.  Diile.  This  committee  was  instructed  to  establish  an 
agricultural  paper  in  Columbus,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  could  be  had,  and 
appoint  a  suitable  person  to  conduct  it. 

On  July  12,  1840,  a  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  State  Society  was  held  at 
Circleville;  on  October  22,  1841,  the  society  held  an  *^ annual  exhibition"  at 
Chillicothe. 

These  attempts  at  the  organized  encouragement  of  agriculture  seem  to  have 
produced  no  permanent  or  very  satisfactory  results.  They  awakened  popular  inter- 
est, however,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  paper,  which  served 
an  exceedingly  useful  purpose  as  a  monitor  and  medium  of  communication  to  the 
farming  element  of  the  State.  That  paper  was  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  published  in 
Columbus  by  M.  B.  Bateham,  beginning  in  January,  1845.  Early  in  its  existence 
the  Cultivator  suggested  that  a  State  convention  should  be  held  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  permanent  State  Board  of  Agriculture  by  which  proper  encourage- 
ment might  be  given  to  county  agricultural  societies,  an  agricultural  survey  pro- 
moted and  means  found  to  stop  the  destruction  of  sheep  by  dogs.  Upon  this  sug- 
gestion the  following  contemporary  comment  was  made:  "  There  are  not  prob- 
ably, more  than  half  a  dozen  regularly  organized  agricultural  societies  in  the 
eightyone  counties  of  the  State  ;  and  not  more  than  half  that  number  are  in  healthy, 
vigorous  operation." 

In  pursuance  of  Mr.  Bateham's  advice  and  solicitations  a  state  agricultural 
convention  numbering  about  200  delegates  was  held  at  Columbus,  beginning  June 
25,  1845.'  It  was  called  to  order  by  Governor  Mordecai  Bartley,  on  whose  motion 
Ex-Governor  Allen  Trimble,  of  Highland,  was  chosen  chairman.  J.  T.  Worthing- 
ton  of  Madison,  G.  Keen  of  Portage  and  S.  Medary  of  Franklin  were  appointed 
vice  chairmen  ;  Alexander  Waddle  of  Clark  and  W.  H.  Ladd,  of  Jefferson,  were 
named  as  secretaries  In  the  afternoon  the  delegates  inspected  an  exhibit  of 
plows  and  other  agricultural  implements,  accompanied  by  samples  of  wool  from 
different  parts  of  Ohio,  and  from  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania. 
Some  specimens  of  Durham  cattle,  owned  by  M.  L.  Sullivant,  were  also  exhibited. 
During  the  sittings  of  the  convention  reports  were  received  from  committees  on 
]>low8,  silk  and  wool,  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  appointed,  and  the  Gen- 
eral xVsHcmbly  was  moniorialized   to  pass,  at  its  next  session,  a  law  to  accomplish 
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the  following  objects:  1.  The  formation  of  county  or  district  agricultural  socie- 
ties with  corporate  powers,  said  societies  annually  to  choose  delegates  to  a  State 
Society  which  should  assemble  once  a  year  at  Columbus  and  choose  from  its  own 
membership  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  2.  An  appropriation  of  seven  thousand 
dollars  annually,  82,000  of  which  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  Board,  the 
rest  to  be  distributed  to  the  county  boards.  3.  Protection  of  the  woolgrowing 
interest  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  dogs.  4.  Collection  of  agricultural  statis- 
tics. 5.  More  effectual  punishment  for  fruitstealing  and  the  destruction  of  fruit 
trees.  6.  Better  facilities  for  the  education  of  young  men  in  the  country,  especi- 
ally in  such  sciences  as  pertain  to  agriculture.  7.  Formation  of  township  farm- 
ers' clubs  and  libraries.  8.  More  general  diffusion  of  agricultural  information. 
9.  Repeal  of  the  existing  law  relative  to  agriculture.  The  proceedings  of  the 
convention  were  published  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  farmers  and  friends  of 
agriculture  in  Ohio. 

On  October  22,  1845,  the  members  of  the  State  Board  appointed  by  this  con- 
vention met  at  Columbus.  There  were  present  Messrs.  Allen  Trimble,  Greenbury 
Keen,  Samuel  Spangler,  Darius  Lapham,  J.  P.  Kirtland,  J.»H.  Hallock,  Joseph 
Yance,  Samuel  Medary  and  M.  L.  Sullivant.  Mr.  Sullivant  was  chosen  chairman 
and  Mr.  Lapham  secretary.  Josepli  Ridgway  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  memo- 
rial to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

That  this  Board  do  recommend  to  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  State  to  hold  a  Con- 
vention and  Fair  at  the  City  of  Columbus  in  the  last  week  of  September  or  first  week  of 
October  next. 

As  a  result,  doubtless,  of  the  foregoing  proceedings  "  an  act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture*'  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  became  a  law  on 
February  28,  1846.  This  law  provided  for  county-treasury  aid  to  county  and  dis- 
trict agricultural  societies;  and  for  the  award  of  premiums  by  such  societies  on 
improvements  and  products ;  also  for  an  annual  report  of  such  awards  and  improve- 
ments, and  of  county  agricultural  conditions  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
After  thus  providing,  the  act  named  fiftythree  persons  who  should  comprise  that 
Board,  and  prescribed  the  manner  of  its  organization  and  succession.  The  act  fur- 
ther directed  that  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  next  ensuing  April  after  its  pas- 
sage the  members  of  the  Board,  **  or  an}'  ten  of  them,"  should  organize;  that  it 
should  thereafter  meet  annually  in  Columbus  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  December  ;  and  that  *'  the  president  of  each  county  agricultural 
society,  or  other  delegates  therefrom  duly  authorized,"  should  be  admitted  to  take 
part  in  such  meetings  and  during  the  same  should  "elect  suitable  persons  to  fill 
all  vacancies  in  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture."  An  annual  report  from 
the  Board  to  the  General  Assembly  was  required,  and  the  act  of  March  12,  1839, 
**  to  authorize  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  agricultuml  societies  "  was  re- 
pealed. 

On  the  appointed  day  in  April,  1846,  ten  of  the  members  named  in  the  act  of 
February  28,  met  in  Columbus.  They  wore  Felix  Renick,  A.  E.  Strickle,  Allen 
Trimble,  S.  Medary,  M.  L.  Sullivant,  William  Gill,  David  Gregory,  Anson  How- 
ard, Jacob  Pugsley  and  John  Chancy.     Allen  Trimble  was  chosen  president  of 
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the  Board,  S.  Medary  secretary  and  M.  L.  Sallivant  treasurer.  An  executive 
comiuitteo  was  appointed  and  rules  for  the  government  of  county  societies  were 
prepared,  together  with  a  list  of  questions  in  response  to  which  such  societies 
might  furnish  the  information  on  which  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  might  bo 
based. '^  At  a  subsequent  meeting  held  on  October  28,  same  year,  the  Board 
adopted  resolutions  urging  the  county  societies  to  report  statistics  and  appoint 
delegates  to  the  annual  meeting;  advising  the  formation  of  farmers'  clubs  for 
mutual  improvement,  and  admonishing  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  for  the 
traveling  expenses  of  the  Board's  members.  The  first  salaried  member  of  the 
Board  was  Professor  \V.  W.  Mather,  who,  in  1850,  was  chosen  as  its  agricultural 
chemist  and  corresponding  secretary.*  After  serving  two  years  Professor  Mather 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  as  corresponding  secretary  by  George  Sprague,  who 
served  four  years.  In  1857,  J.  H.  Kli])part  became  the  secretary,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  died  (in  1878)  afler  serving  nearly  twenty  two  years.  His  successor,  for 
six  years,  was  W,  T.  Chamberlain,  who  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  and  was  succeeded  by  L.  N.  Bon  ham,  the  present  sec- 
rotary.  Before  the  Board  employed  a  secretary  its  annual  reports  were  prepared 
by  its  president. 

On  February  8,  1847,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  limiting  the  mem- 
bersliip  of  tho  State  Board  to  ten,  five  to  be  elected  annually  for  the  term  of  two 
years.  The  original  members  named  in  the  act  were  Allen  Trimble,  M.  L.  Sulli- 
vant,  S.  Medary,  Darius  Lapham,  A.  R.  Strickle,  Arthur  VV^atts,  M.  B.  Bateham, 
John  Codding,  J.  P.  Kirtland  and  Isaac  Moore.  By  further  legislation  a  State 
Agricultural  Fund  was  created  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  Board. 

On  December  6,  1848,  the  Board  met  in  Columbus  and  resolved  to  hold  a 
State  Fair  in  the  ensuing  September.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  receive  propo- 
sitions as  to  location,  but  owing  to  tho  subsequent  outbreak  of  the  cholera  the 
action  of  tho  Board  was  recalled  and  the  first  Ohio  State  Fair  did  not  take  place 
until  October  2,  3  and  4,  1850,  when  it  was  held  on  the  ground  then  known  as 
Camp  Washington,  near  Cincinnati.  One  of  its  notable  features  was  an  "agricul- 
tural ball,"  given  at  the  Burnet  House.  During  continuance  of  the  exhibition  a 
daily  extra  train  was  run  between  Columbus  and  Cincinnati.*  Since  1850  the 
State  Fairs  have  been  held,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  at  the  following 
places:  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Newark,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  .Cincin- 
nati, Sandusky,  Zanosville,  Dayton  (twice),  Cleveland  (twice),  Columbus  (twice), 
Dayton  (twice),  Toledo  (twice),  Springfield  (twice),  Mansfield  (twice),  and,  since 
1874,  continuously  at  Columbus. 

The  ])rojoet  of  organizing  a  horticultural  society  for  the  city  was  broached 
and  currently  discussecl  in  Dceenibcr,  1844.  It  was  carried  into  effect  at  a  meet- 
ing of  citizens  held  at  the  United  States  Courthouse  on  April  10,  1845.  At  that 
meeting,  of  which  Bola  Latham  was  chairman  and  M.  B.  Bateham  secretary,  a 
comniilteo  was  appointed  to  frame  rules  of  government.  The  members  of  this 
coniniittoe  were  M.  B.  Batchain,  Jose])h  Sullivant,  Samuel  Medary,  John  Burr, 
A.  K.  Glenn.  Joseph  Hidgway,  Junior,  and  Joel  Buttles.  At  a  subsequent  meeting, 
held  May  12,  a  constitution  for  the  Columbus   Horticultural  Society  was  adopted. 
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and  its  officers  were  chosen,  as  follows  :  President,  Bela  Latham  ;  vice  presidents, 
W.  S.  Sullivant  and  Samuel  Medary;  secretaries,  Joseph  Sullivant  and  M.  B. 
Bateham  ;  treasurer,  John  W.  Andrews;  and  a  board  of  managers.  The  society's 
first  re.i^ular  meeting  was  held  at  the  United  States  Courthouse,  June  7,  1845,  and 
on  September  26  of  that  year  its  first  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  took  place. 
Another  exhibit  was  made  at  the  Ambos  Hall  July  9,  1846,  and  on  September  3 
and  4  of  that  year  the  society  held  its  annual  fair  at  the  Senate  Chamber.  The 
display  at  this  fair  was  very  highly  commended.  Premiums  were  awarded  to  the 
excelling  exhibitors.  The  society's  third  annual  fair  was  held  on  September  8 
and  9,  1847,  in  a  lower  room  of  the  Old  Statehouse.  This  was  a  meritorious  dis- 
play of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  numerous  premiums  were  awarded. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  March,  1848,  Doctor  I.  G.  Jones  was  chosen  president  in 
lieu  of  Bela  Latham,  who  had  served  until  that  time,  but  owing  to  failing  health 
declined  to  continue  in  office.  Doctor  Jones  continued  to  serve  until  his  death. 
In  1848  the  society  regularly  met  and  held  an  exhibition  every  Saturday  evening  in 
"  its  room  back  of  Gwynno's  store."  Its^fourth  annual  fair  was  held  on  September 
5  and  6  in  the  Old  Hall  of  Representatives,  which,  says  a  contemporary  chronicler, 
was  "  fitted  up  in  the  most  tasteful  style,  with  sheaves  of  corn,  festoons  of  ever- 
green and  beautiful  collections  of  living  exotics."  The  exhibit,  it  was  said,  was 
very  rich  and  beautiful.  Of  ap))1es  alone  there  were  about  seventy  kinds,  while 
the  flowers  included  "all  the  varieties  that  grace  the  garden  or  grow  in  the  con- 
servatory, wreathed  into  bouquets  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  ladies."  During  l849 
and  1850  the  society's  active  operations  were  suspended  on  account  of  the  cholera. 
The  expediency  of  establishing  a  society  garden  began  to  be  discussed  early  in 
1851,  and  on  July  5  of  that  year  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  project  reported  that  various  offers  of  land  for  a  garden  had  been 
received,  the  tract  preferred  being  one  of  ten  acres  "situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
Alum  Creek,  about  two  miles  from  High  Street,  on  the  Granville  Plank  Road." 
This  tract  was  off^ered  by  Samuel  Barr  for  two  hundred  dollars,  conditioned  upon 
its  use  as  a  garden  for  five  years.  The  ground  was  purchased,  and  on  July  18, 
1851,  a  picnic  was  held  upon  it  by  the  society,  but  after  much  mo^ie}'  had  been 
spent  in  improving  the  tract  it  was  found  to  be  too  wet  for  a  garden.  It  was 
therefore  sold  April  1,  1866,  to  Jane  Bell,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society.  In  1868  suit  was  brought  by  the  heirs  of 
Samuel  Barr  for  the  proceeds  of  this  sale  because  of  alleged  forfeiture  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  land  was  originally  deeded  to  the  society.  The  suit  was 
settled  in  1872,  the  society  agreeing  that  $3,000  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  and 
accrued  interest,  should  be  held  perpetually  by  the  society  as  a  "  Samuel  Barr 
Fund  for  horticultural  purposes."  The  purchase  money  not  being  all  paid  until 
1878,  the  society,  meanwhile  dormant,  was  then  reorganized,  with  Henry  C. 
Noble— elected  in  1866  and  now  reelected  — as  chairman.  Exhibitions  were  held 
by  the  society  in  June,  1878,  at  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
in  September,  same  year,  at  the  Citv  Hall.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  1879, 
Hon.  N.  S.  Townshend  was  elected  president. 
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In  1841  we  hear  of  more  protests  by  workmen  against  the  "  farming  oat**  of 
*^  folon  labor**  at  the  Penitentiary'.  In  1844  an  Anti-Prison  Monopoly  Associa- 
tion "  conspicuoiisl}'  opposed  the  system  of  contract  labor  then  in  vogne,  and  vig- 
orously petitioned  the  General  Assembly  for  its  abolition.  The  association  was 
re]>re8ented  to  be  an  organization  of  the  '^  mechanics  and  workingmen  of  Colum- 
bus." A  meetini^  of"  mechanics  '*  at  the  United  States  Coarthoase  November  20, 
1845,  condemned  "the  unjust  system  of  prison  monopoly,"  as  the  contract  system 
was  then  called,  and  suggested  that  a  State  convention  be  held  to  denounce  it. 

The  scheme  of  industrial  association  advocated  by  Charles  Fourier  was  con- 
siderably discussed  throughout  Ohio  in  1845,  and  lectures  on  the  subject  were 
delivered  in  Columbus  by  the  apostles  of  the  scheme  during  that  year. 

A  State  assembly  of  nurserymen  and  fruitgrowers  was  held  in  Columbus  on 
September  29  and  30,  1847.     Its  proceedings  were  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

One  of  the  earliest  labor  strikes  of  which  wo  have  any  record  was  an  affair 
of  journeymen  carpenters  in  1848.  On  April  12  of  that  year  about  fifty  members 
of  that  crafl  held  a  meeting  at  the  Uniftd  States  Courthouse  and  marched  in  pro- 
cession, with  a  band  of  music  and  a  banner  conspicuously  inscribed  "  $1.50.*' 
Franklins  birthday  anniversary,  January  17,  was  celebrated  on  that  date,  in 
1848,  by  the  printers  of  the  city,  who  signalized  the  occasion  by  holding  an  oyster 
supper  at  the  American  House,  at  which  addresses  wore  delivered  by  Samuel 
Medar}^  Henry  Reed,  J.  H.  Ewing,  State  Senator  George  D.  Hendricks,  Matthias 
Martin  and  others.  A  "  Farmers'  Association  "  was  organized  January  20,  1849, 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  price  of  cordwood.  The  Ohio  Statesman  of 
April  21,  same  year,  said  :  Such  is  the  extent  of  improvements  going  on  in  this 
city  at  present  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  hands  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  not  already 
engaged.  As  regards  bricklayers  and  stonemasons,  they  cannot  be  got  at  all." 
A  Worlds  Indu^*trial  Fair  was  held  at  London,  beginning  May  1,  1851.  The  fol- 
lowing committee  to  receive  and  forward  Ohio  exhibits  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Ford:  M.  L.  SuUivant,  president;  S.  Medary,  treasurer;  M.  B.  Bateham, 
secretary  :  Peter  Hayden,  Joseph  Sullivant,  J.  G.  Gest  and  Arthur  Watts. 

By  action  of  the  SUite  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  was  directed  that  the  Second 
Annual  State  Fair  should  be  held  at  Columbus  in  September,  1851,  provided  the 
citizens  of  the  capital  would  contribute  the  sum  of  $3,000  to  pay  expenses.  A 
committee  to  raise  this  sum  was  appointed  by  the  City  Council,  and  was  success- 
ful.* The  fair  took  place  September  24,  25  and  26, 1851,  on  a  tract  of  thirtyfive 
acres  lying  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  National  Koad  (Broad  Street)  and  the 
Washington  Turnpike,  near  the  Old  Courthouse,  in  Franklinton.  This  land  was 
owned  at  that  time  by  M.  L.  Sullivant.  In  the  organization  of  its  management 
the  State  Board  made  the  following  appointments:  Police  Marshal,  A.  W.  Brown; 
Superintendent  of  Mechanics'  and  Manufacturers'  Hall,  W.  A.  Gill;  Superinten- 
dent of  Machinery,  James  Lennox;  Superintendent  of  Domestic  Hall,  J.  M. 
Westwater  ;  Superintendent  of  Horses,  B.  Blake;  Superintendent  of  Refreshment 
l)e])artmont,  C.  P.  L.  Butler;  Superintendent  of  Improvement  of  Grounds,  R.  M. 
Pockham.  Hon.  William  Allen  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  annual  address.  The 
fair  surpassed   in   some   respects  that  held  in  Cincinnati  the  year  before  and  was 
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very  largly  attended.  The  receipts  al  the  Cincinnati  fair  were  $7,2S5  ;  at  Coluin- 
bas,  $8,209.     An  agricaltural  ball  was  given  at  the  Odeon. 

The  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society  met  at  the  City  Hall,  September  G, 
1851.  A  constitution  for  its  government  was  reported  by  M.  L.  Sullivant,  John 
Clark.  G.  S.  Innis  and  S.  G.  Harris,  and  was  adopted  Officers  chosen  :  President, 
Samuel  Medary;  Vice  president,  Samuel  Brush;  Treasurer,  G  M.  Peters;  Secre- 
tary, William  Dennison  ;  Managers,  Pliny  Curtis,  David  Taylor,  James  O'llara, 
William  L.  Miner  and  W.  H.  Rare}'.  A  committee  for  each  township  was 
appointed  to  obtain  subscribers  to  the  constitution.  The  society  held  its  first 
annual  fair  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  near  Franklinton,  October  22,  1851.  The 
exhibit  was  well  spoken  of  but  was  evidentlj*  very  meagre  in  some  departments. 
Sixtyfive  county  fairs  were  held  in  Ohio  this  year,  about  twent^-five  of  them  for 
the  first  time.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  Columbus,  December  3, 
1851,  M.  L.  Sullivant  presiding,  and  adopted  resolutions  offered  by  Ex-Governor 
Trimble  asking  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  an  experimental  farm.  A  prop- 
osition to  remove  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Duml)  to  such  a  farm  was 
stricken  out.  Jt  was  decided  at  this  meeting  to  hold  the  next  State  Fair  at  Cleve- 
land. 

The  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  ineetin<cat  the  City 
Hall  May  1,  1852,  and  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  Samuel  Brush; 
Vice  President,  Jacob  Sly;  Treasurer,  Robert  Hume,  Junior;  Secretary,  Benja- 
min Blake;  Managers,  M.  L.  Sullivant,  W.  H.  Rarey,  W.  L.  Miner,  Eli  F.Jen- 
nings and  Lucian  Buttles.  Efforts  were  made  to  raise  funds  to  purchase  a  perma- 
nent site  for  the  fair,  and  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  a  tract  described  as  "a  beau- 
tiful lot  of  five  and  one  half  acres  "  called  Eastwood,  two  miles  east  of  the  city. 
Lucian  Buttles,  W.  L.  Miner  and  M.  Ij.  Sullivant  were  appointed  to  superintend 
the  improvement  of  these  grounds.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  assembled  in 
the  Hall  of  Representatives  on  December  8,  1852,  Arthur  Watts,  of  Ross,  presid- 
ing. Delegates  were  present  from  sixtythree  counties,  and  reported  total  receipts, 
923,823.69;  total  expenditures,  $17,524.18.  The  General  Assembly  was  memorial- 
ized to  authorize  county  societies  to  purchase  permanent  sites  for  their  annual 
exhibitions.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  State  Fair  at  Dayton.  The  World's 
Fair  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  1853,  was  extensively  advertised  this  year  in  Ohio. 
On  June  24,  1852,  a  National  Agricultural  Convention  was  held  at  Washington. 
Among  the  Ohio  delegates  thereto  were  M.  L.  Sullivant,  W.  W.  Mather,  S.  Medary, 
S.  P.  Chase  and  N.  S.  Townshend.  On  October  31,  1852,  a  State  Pomological 
Convention  was  held  at  the  City  Hall.  A  large  variety  of  fruits  was  exhibited,  a 
State  Pomological  Society  was  organized,  and  delegates  to  an  Aniericau  Pomolog- 
ical Congress  to  be  held  September  13,  1852,  were  appointed. 

The  Second  Annual  Fair  of  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  in  1852,  beginning  October  7.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held  at 
the  City  Hall  April  30,  1853,  it  was  reported  to  be  in  a  highly  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Eight  acres  of  land  had  been  bought  and  paid  for,  and  had  been  provided 
with  appropriate  buildings  and  stalls.  The  Fourth  Annual  State  Fair  was  held  at 
Dayton  in  1853,  on  September  20,  22  and  23. 
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On  January  11, 1851,  the  printers  of  Columbus  met  at  the  American  House, 
and  organized  a  "Union  Societ}'."  Hesolntions  were  adopted  condemning  the 
introduction  of  printing  as  one  of  the  industries  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  and 
resentint^  insinuations  made  in  the  Ohio  Senate  that  Columbus  printers  were 
"  robbers  of  the  treasury.*'  The  Columbus  Typographical  Union  mot  on  February 
5,  1851,  at  the  Mechanics'  Hall.  On  February  9  the  Union  was  addressed  by 
Professor  Mather  at  the  United  States  Courthouse. 

On  March  23,  1853,  a  meeting  of  Columbus  carpenters  was  held  at  the  City 
Hnll,  J.  H.  Cole  presiding.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  these  carpenters  "  demand 
and  insist  upon  *'  an  increase  of  twentyfive  cents  per  day  in  wages  to  enable  them 
"  to  support  the  rapidly  increasing  expenses  of  living."  The  journeymen  tinners 
of  the  city  struck  for  higher  wages  in  August,  1853,  and  the  "  bosses  "  are  said  to 
have  acquiesced  in  their  demands.  On  February  27,  1854,  the  "  planemakers '' 
employed  by  the  Ohio  Tool  Company  marched  through  the  city  with  music  and 
banners  during  the  day,  and  held  a  meeting  in  the  evening.  The  demonstration 
grew  out  of  some  disagreement  with  the  company.  In  July,  1854,  the  stone- 
cutters of  the  city  struck  for  an  increase  of  wages  to  two  dollars  per  day.  We 
hear  of  no  more  labor  trouble  in  the  city  prior  to  the  financial  crisis  of  1857, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  industrial  distress  became  general. 

On  July  14,  1853,  a  trial  of  mowing  and  reaping  machines  took  place  in  the 
Sullivant  meadows,   west  of  Franklinton.     The  trial  was  at  that  time  a  groat 
novelty,  and  awakened  general  interest.     On  December  7,  1853,  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  held  its  eighth  annual  meeting  at  the  Odeon.     New  members 
were  chosen,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  memorialize  Congress  for  a  donation 
of  200,000  acres  of  laud  to  endow  an  agricultural  college  in  each  State.     In  18^4 
the  State  Fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  works  of  the  mound- 
builders,  at  Newark.     In  the  same  year  W.  S.   Sullivant  planted  a  cornfield  of 
twelve    hundred   acres    *•  adjoining   the   town   of    Franklinton."     The    Franklin 
County  Fair  of  1854  was  held  in  September.     A  competition  in  horsemanship  by 
ladies  was  its  most  conspicuous  feature.     Five    ladies  contested  for  the  prizes, 
which  were  a  sidesaddle,  a  set  of  silver  spoons,  a  gold  pencil,  and  a  discretionary 
premiums  of  ten  dollars.     The  chairman  of  the  awarding  committee  was  John  G. 
Breslin.     On    December   d,   same  year,  the   State   Agricultural    Society   held  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Odeon.     A  majority  of  the  committee  on  permanent  loca- 
tion of  the  State  Fair  reported  adversely,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  declaring 
that  such  location   would,  at  present,  be  inexpedient.     Competition   in  stock  and 
agricultural  implements  was  invited  for  the  next  fair,  regardless  of  State  bounda- 
ries, and  the  State  School  Commissioner  was  requested  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  introducing  agriculture  as  a  study  for  advanced  scholars  in  the  common  schools 
of  Ohio.     A  National    Department    of    Agriculture    was  favored.     A   resolution 
endorsing  the  agricultural  college  at  Oberlin,  of  which  Hon.  N.  S.  Townshend 
was  President,   was  oflfered,   but  in  lieu  of  it  the   society  adopted  a    resolution 
petitioning  Congress  for   a  grant   of  200,000  acres  of  land  for   the   permanent 
endowment  of  such  schools.     A  joint  evening   meeting   of  the  agricultural  and 
pomological    conventions    was    held.      A    premium    of    $25    was    awarded    to 
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W.  H.  Ladd,  of  Jefferson  County,  on  fonrtoon  Silosi.in  sheep,  wliieli  ho  had 
imported  direct  from  Silesia.  This  importation  was  considered  very  imporlunt  to 
the  woolgrowing  interests  of  the  State.  Messrs.  M.  L.  and  Joseph  Sullivan t  were 
engaged  this  year  in  preparing  for  extensive  farming  enterprises  in  Illinois. 

The  State  F'air  of  1855  was  held  September  18-21  on  the  grounds  previously 
occapied  for  the  purpose,  near  Franklinton.  The  attendance  was  very  large; 
that  of  September  20  was  estimated  at  25,000.  Among  the  novel  features  of  the 
exhibition  was  a  contest  in  equestrianism  by  ladies,  of  whom  eight  entered  the 
lists  A  "brigade"  of  ponies  with  uniformed  boy  riders  seems  to  have  given 
much  amusement.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  premium  livestock  was 
marched  and  countermarched  around  the  ring,  with  music.  Premiums  to  the 
amount  of  $7,000  were  awarded.  An  address  was  delivered  at  the  Floral  Hall 
by  Professor  Kennicott.  The  grounds  on  which  the  fair  was  held  were  the  scene 
of  General  Harrison's  conference  with  the  Indians  on  June  25,  1813.  The  pre- 
cise spot  at  which  this  conference  took  place  is  supposed  to  bo  marked  by  a  tree 
yet  standing.  An  illustration  of  this  tree^  as  the  *'  Harrison  Elm  **  wmII  be  found 
OD  page  247  of  Volume  One  of  this  work.  The  Franklin  County  Fair  of  1855 
closed  September  14  with  a  fine  display  of  equestrianism  by  lady  competitors.' 

On  January  15,  185(5,  the  Stato  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  Columbus  and 
decided  to  hold  the  next  Slate  Fair  at  Cleveland.  On  December  4  of  the  same 
year  the  Board  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Columbian  Hall.  During  its 
sittings  a  contemporary  meeting  of  citizens  oC  Columbus  appointed  a  committee 
to  inform  the  Board  that  the  city  would  offer  liberal  inducements  for  the  perma- 
nent location  of  the  fair,  but  this  effort  was  not  successful.  The  Board  once 
more  decided  against  permanent  location.  In  1857,  the  year  of  the  financial  crisis, 
a  great  many  mechanics  of  the  city  were  out  of  emploj'mcnt.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  was  that  no  money  could  be  had  to  pay  the  workmen  for  their 
labor. 

The  State  Fair  of  1858  was  held  at  Sa«dusky.  The  Franklin  County  Fair 
took  place  in  September.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  Columbus  Decem- 
ber 9. and  was  unsuccessfully  importuned  by  a  committee  of  the  City  Council  to 
permanently  locate  the  State  Fair  at  the  capital  The  fair  of  1859  was  held  at 
Zanesville.  The  annual  report  of  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society,  pre- 
sented at  its  annual  meeting  on  May  7,  1859,  recommended  the  purchase  of  four 
additional  acres  of  ground.  On  February  2,  1859,  the  journeyman  cordwainers  of 
Columbus  held  a  meeting  to  protest  against  Penitentiary  contracts  for  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes.  *  A  convention  of  sugargrowers,  at  which  some  speci- 
mens of  sorghum  were  exhibited,  was  held  in  the  city  November  12.  The  journey- 
man tailors  met  at  Wenger's  Hall  December  3  '*  to  take  into  consideration  the 
present  depression  of  wages."  The  Ohio  Pomological  Society  assembled  at  the 
Atbeneum  Heading  Room  i^i  the  Deshlor  Building,  December  8  Officers  were 
chosen,  and  fruits  were  exhibited.  The  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture  held  its  annual 
meeting  beginning  at  Secretary  Klippart's  office  December  G.  Subsequent  ses 
sions  were  held  in  the  Armory  and  the  Senate  Chamber.  Mr.  McMillan,  of 
Greene  County,  offered  a  resolution  declaring  that  immediate  steps  should, be  taken 
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for  permanent  location  of  the  State  Fair  at  some  central  point.  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Butler,  opposed  this,  saying  the  failure  of  the  fair  during  the  last  two  years  had 
been  owing  to  financial  stringency  and  unfavorable  weather.  T.  C.  Jones,  of  Del- 
aware, thought  the  failure  was  due  to  other  causes,  and  if  the  fair  was  to  be  located 
permanently  was  opposed  to  placing  it  at  Columbus.  A  substitute  was  adopted 
providing  for  location  at  one  place  for  two  consecutive  years. 

1860. — The  State  Fair  of  this  year  was  held  at  Dayton.  The  Franklin  County 
Fair  was  held  during  the  first  week  in  September.  An  equestria'n  contest  took 
place  in  which  nine  ladies  competed  for  the  prizes.  The  general  prize  was  won 
by  Miss  Grubs.  The  display  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  manufactures  was  meagre, 
and  the  absence  of  cheerful  amusements  was  complained  of 

1861. — The  Typographical  Union  signalized  the  anniversary  of  Franklin's 
birth,  January  17,  by  holding  a  banquet  at  the  Am  bos  Hall.  Samuel  Medary  pre- 
sided. The  toasts  and  speeches  were  numerous.  A  meeting  of  sorghum  growers 
was  held  at  Gill  &  Sons'  Agricultural  Hall  January  7.  William  B.  Hubbard,  of 
Columbus,  was  chosen  President  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society.  The 
State  Fair  was  held  at  Dayton  September  13-17.  The  Franklin  County  Fair  began 
September  3. 

1862. — The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  Columbus  January  8,  and 
decided  to  hold  the  next  State  Fair  at  Cleveland.  Typographical  Union  Num- 
ber 5  met  June  7  and  elected  officers.  The  County  Fair  began  September  9. 
Its  receipts  were  $1,293.14;  the  expenses  of  the  society  from  January  1,  1862,  to 
January  1,  1863,  were,  »2,207.02. 

1863. — The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  Columbus  January  7.  Its  Sec- 
retary, J.  H.  Klippart,  was  delegated  to  visit  an  international  exposition  at  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  the  ensuing  June.  The  Franklin  County  Fair  began  September 
8  ;  the  State  Fair  September  15. 

1864. — A  meeting  of  woolgrowers  was  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  January 
5,  S.  D.  Harris  presiding.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  Columbus  Janu- 
ary 6.  A  resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  General  Assembly  to  raise  the  appro* 
priation  for  the  support  of  the  office  of  the  Board  to  $3,000.  A  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Hardin  County,  providing  that  subsequent  State  fairs  should 
be  held  at  Columbus  was  rejected.  A  State  convention  of  sorghnmgrowers  was  held 
in  the  city  January  5.  The  State  Fair  was  held  in  September  at  Stewart's  Grove, 
south  of  the  city.     The  County  Fair  began  October  4. 

1865. — A  meeting  of  woolgrowers  was  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  January  3; 
one  of  sorghumgrowers  was  held  January  4.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
met  January  6.  The  State  Fair  was  held  at  Stewart's  Grove,  beginning  Septem- 
ber 12.  The  County  Fair  began  September  5.  A  meeting  of  Columbus  trades 
unions  held  at  the  City  Hall  November  28,  adopted  resolutions  favoring  a  reduc- 
tion of  working  hours  to  eight  per  day.  An  ordinance  of  the  City  Council  fixing 
the  rate  of  hackfarc  at  twentyfive  cents  per  passenger  for  day,  and  fifty  cents  for 
night  service,  was  disregarded  by  the  hackmen,  who  were  thereupon  arrested  and 
fined.  The  hackmen  resented  this  by  a  socallod  strike,  during  the  continuance  of 
which  they  denied  the  use  of  their  hacks  to  the  public. 
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1866. — A  State  meeting  of  wool^rowers  was  held  January  2.  An  association 
of  Franklin  County  woolgrowers  was  organized  at  the  Capitol  April  28.  This 
association  met  June  9  and  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
erecting  in  Columbus  a  building  suitable  for  a  permanent  woolgrowing  agency. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  held  July  28  it  \vas  decided  to  organize  a  joint  stock 
company,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  "  to  be  used  exclusively  in  protection  of  the 
woolgrowers'  interests  by  maintaining  a  value  to  wool  corresponding  with  eastern 
quotations."  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  its  usual  session  in  January. 
At  a  meeting  of  trades  unions  held  at  Naughton  Hall  January  25,  an  Eight  Hour 
League  was  organized.  The  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Union  held  it  first  annual 
ball  at  Naughton  Hall  February  22.  The  journeyman  tailors  of  the  city  struck 
against  an  alleged  reduction  of  wages  early  in  January.  A  ('lerks'  Association  was 
organized  in  August.  The  State  Fair  was  held  at  Dayton.  The  County  Fair 
began  September  11.  The  Cigarniakers'  Protective  Union  gave  its  first  ball 
December  31. 

1867. — A  Stat«  convention  of  woolgrowers  was  held  January  8.  The  Frank- 
lin County  Woolgrowers'  Association  held  its  first  annual  meeting  April  27.  A 
festival  in  honor  of  Franklin  was  held  by  the  Typographical  Union  January  19. 
The  State  Agricultural  Convention  was  held  January  9-11.  The  committee  on 
location  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  reported  that  the  lands  donated  for  the 
college  had  all  been  sold  at  an  average  of  fifty  three  cents  per  acre.  The  Franklin 
County  Fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  society,  east  of  the  city,  beginning 
September  10. 

1868.  —  The  State  Woolgrowers'  Association  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  Jan- 
nary  8.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  its  rooms  in  the  Capitol  January 
9.  A  Franklin  County  Farmers'  Club  was  organized  January  25.  The  case  of  the 
Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society  vs.  the  County  Commissioners,  was  decided 
September  29.  The  decision  vested  the  society  with  the  control  of  money  raised 
by  taxation  for  the  improvement  of  its  grounds.  A  convention  of  railway  conduc- 
tors was  held  at  the  Goodale  House,  December  15  and  a  Grand  Division  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Conductors  was  organized. 

1869.  —  The  vState  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  January 
6.  The  Ohio  Woolgrowers'  Association  had  met  at  the  same  place  the  day  before. 
A  Bricklayers'  Union  was  organized  January  8.  The  Columbus  Arbeiter  Verein 
organized  June  26.  The  Franklin  County  Fair  began  September  7;  the  State 
Fair  was  held  at  Toledo  during  the  same  month.  The  Railway  Conductors'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  held  its  second  annual  convention  October  20,  at  the 
Ambos  Hall. 

1870.  —  The  Ohio  Woolgrowers'  Association  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  Jan- 
uary 4;  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  its  annual  session  at  the  same  place 
January  5.  The  Northwestern  Flax  Association  met  in  Columbus  January  26. 
A  horse  fair,  under  the  direction  of  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society 
began  June  15.  The  State  Fair  was  held  at  Dayton.  A  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society  to  secure  permanent  location  of  the 
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St4ite  F^air  at  Columbus.  The  momberH  of  this  conimittoo  were,  David  Taylor, 
Waller  Brown,  C.  P.  Landori,  Baldwin  Gwynne,  L.  A.  Bowers  and  John  M.  Pu^h. 
The  Society's  Board  of  Managers  decided  July  2,  to  buy  twentyfivo  additional 
acres  for  the  enlargement  of  its  grounds.  A  strike  of  the  Stonecutters'  Union  took 
place  June  21,  causing  a  suspension  of  work  on  the  Cathedral  and  other  buildings. 

1871.  —  The  Ohio  Woolgrowers'  Association  met  January  3.  The  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  began  its  annual  session  in  the  Senate  Chamber  January  4.  The 
State  Fair  was  held  in  September  at  Springfield.  The  Franklin  County  Fair 
began  September  3.     A  trades  union  was  organized  at  the  City  Hall  January  27. 

1872.  —  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  mot  at  its  rooms  in  the  Capitol  Jan- 
uary 2.  A  paper  on  the  I^elation  of  Geology  to  Agriculture  was  road  by  Professor 
Orton.  A  resolution  locating  the  State  Fair  permanently  at  Columbus  was  lost  by 
a  vote  of  25  to  28.  Trustees  for  the  State  Agricultural  College  were  elected.  The 
State  Fair  was  held  at  Mansfield.  The  Franklin  County  Fair  was  held  in 
September. 

1873.  —  The  Ohio  Woolgrowers'  Association  met  at  the  Capitol  Januarys. 
The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on  the  same  date.  The 
order  of  United  American  Mechanics  held  a  parade  in  the  city  February  22. 
Delegations  were  present  from  Springfield,  Delaware  and  other  neighboring  towns. 
The  State  Fair  was  held  at  Mansfield.  The  County  Fair  took  place  in  September. 
A  strike  of  locomotive  engineers  on  the  Panhandle  lines  occurred  in  December. 

1874.  —  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  January  7. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  favoring  the  location  of  the  vState  Fair  at  some  large  city 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  A  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Kepreseniatives  by 
Mr.  Ueitman  passed  the  General  Assembly  and  became  a  law  February  10, 
authorizing  the  Commissioners  of  Franklin  County  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  for 
improvement  of  the  grounds  of  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Societ}'  and  to 
discharge  its  debts  for  land  purchased.  The  State  Board  reconvened  in  Colum- 
bus February  17,  to  hear  proposals  for  location  of  the  State  Fair.  Decision 
was  made  in  favor  of  Columbus  for  the  term  of  five  years,  the  vote  standing  seven 
for  Columbus  to  three  for  Dayton.  An  Industrial  League  was  organized  in  May. 
The  Franklin  County  Patrons  of  Husbandry  held  their  first  annual  picnic  at  the 
Fair  Grounds  June  13.  There  were  at  that  time  about  twenty  granges  in  the 
county,  with  from  fifly  to  sixty  members  each.  The  State  Fair  was  held  at  the 
County  Fair  Grounds  early  in  September.  The  County  Fair  was  held  in  the  first 
week  of  October.  In  December  of  this  year  the  city  was  crowded  with  idle  work- 
men and  measures  of  public  relief  for  the  unemployed  were  taken. 

1875  — Conventions  of  woolgrowers  and  breeders  of  shorthorn  cattle  were 
held  early  in  Januar}-.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  January  6.  The  State 
Grange  and  Patrons  of  Husbandry  held  secret  sittings  in  Columbus  March  10-12. 
The  Franklin  County  Patrons  of  Husbandry  held  their  annual  picnic  on  the  Fair 
Grounds  June  22.  The  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  met  in  annual  session  at 
the  same  place  September  7.  The  Columbus  Centennial  Association  was  organized 
October  20  at  the  F'irst  Congregational  Church.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Ide  was  cho.sen 
President,  Miss  Mary  G.  Olds  Secretary.    The  State  Fair  began  September  7.     A 
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meeting  in  behalf  of  organizing  an  exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  was 
held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Room  October  2.  A  committee  to  canvass  for  exhibits 
was  appointed. 

1876.  —  The  woolgrowers',  sheep  breeders'  and  shorthorn  breeders*  associa- 
tions met  January  4.  The  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture  began  its  annual  session 
January  6.  The  State  Fair  took  place  on  the  County  Fair  Grounds  September 
4  8.  The  State  Horticultural  Society  mot  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Room  September  6. 
A  German  Harvest  Festival,  accompanied  by  a  street  parade,  was  held  at  the 
Fair  Grounds  October  4. 

1877.  —  Woolgrowers  and  breeders  of  sheep  and  shorthorns  held  their  usual 
January  meetings.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  convened  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber Januarys.  The  Board  held  a  second  meeting  at  the  Capitol  June  5,  and 
decided,  six  to  four,  to  hold  the  next  State  Fair  at  Columbus.  A  great  strike  of 
railway  employes  took  place  in  July.  On  the  nineteenth  of  that  month  the  sheriff 
of  Licking  County  reported  to  Governor  Young  that  striking  firemen  and  brakemen 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway  refused  to  permit  trains  to  depart  from  Newark, 
and  asked  for  the  assistance  of  the  State  militia.  The  Governor  immediately 
ordered  four  companies  of  the  National  Guard  to  Newark.  On  July  23  riotous 
strikers  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property  at  Pittsburgh.  Up  to  this  time  all 
had  been  quiet  at  Columbus,  but  on  Sunday  afternoon,  July  22,  an  assembly  of 
firemen  and  brakemen  of  the  Panhandle  line  was  held  in  Goodale  Park  and 
resolved  that  no  more  freight  trains  should  leave  the  yard,  until  former  wages  were 
restored.  No  trains  arrived  at  the  Union  Station  during  the  night  of  July  22. 
Efforts  to  take  out  two  or  three  trains  were  thwarted  by  strikers.  The  railway 
freight  traffic  was  at  this  time  generally  embargoed  throughout  the  country. 
The  passenger  business  was  also  greatly  disturbed.  Chicago,  Louisville,  Cincin- 
nati, Zanesville,  St.  Louis,  Albany  and  other  cities  were  visited  by  mob  rule  and 
riotous  proceedings.  At  Columbus  July  28,  Mayor  Heitman,  supported  by  the 
police,  endeavored  to  protect  the  movement  of  trains,  but  all  such  efforts  were 
ineffectual.  On  Sunday,  July  29,  the  Police  Commissioners  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  thousand  uniformed  special  policemen  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  the  protection  of  property.  A  large  numher  of  these  were  on  duty  the  fol- 
lowing night.  They  were  aided  by  the  Columbus  Cadets.  On  July  30  the  move- 
ment  of  freight  trains  on  the  P.  C.  &  St.  L.  line  was  prevented  by  a  mob,  which 
also  dictated  the  terms  on  which  passenger  trains  might  go  out.  The  Little 
Miami  trains  were  allowed  to  run  without  hindrance.  The  police  force  being 
inadequate  to  prevent  the  interference  of  strikers  with  the  use  of  railway  property, 
the  Governor  was  appealed  to  for  military  assistance,  and  immediately  ordered 
out  twentythree  companies  of  the  National  Guard.  This  vigorous  action  had  a 
most  wholesome  effect;  on  August  1  many  trains  wore  sent  out  under  protection 
of  the  military,  and  the  rule  of  the  mob  was  practically  broken  at  Columbus,  as  it 
had  already  been  at  most  other  cities  where  it  had  prevailed.  The  Union  Station 
was  still  kept  under  guard  for  a  day  or  two,  but  by  August  4  all  disturbance  had 
ceased,  and  most  of  the  troops  were  ordered  home. 
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1878. — Meetings  of  the  woolgrowors'  and  of  the  merino  sheep  and  shorthorn 
cattle  hreeders*  associations  were  held  January-  8.  Tlie  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture met  in  tiie  Senate  Chamber  January  9.  On  the  tenth  a  Sheep  Registry 
Association  met  and  elected  officers.  The  location  of  the  State  Fair  at  Colaihbus 
hecaiiie  this  year  practically  permanent.  A  meeting  of  the  beekeepers  of 
Central  Ohio  was  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds  October  16.  The  Ohio  State  Grange 
held  its  sixth  annual  meeting  at  the  Senate  Chamber  December  10. 

1879. — Annual  meetings  of  woolgrowers  and  of  sheep,  shorthorn  cattle  and 
Hwiue  breeders  took  place  January  7  and  9.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met 
January  8.  The  State  and  Franklin  County  boards  held  a  joint  session  February 
2(1,  at  which  the  County  Board  agreed  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  erecting  eighty 
stalls,  provided  the  State  Fair  should  be  continued  at  Columbus  for  two  years. 
The  conditions  were  complied  with,  the  sum  of  $4,000  being  pledged  by  the 
citizens  of  Columbus.  The  Stonecutters'  Union  elected  officers  January  80.  The 
Ohio  Butter  and  Eggs  Association  met  at  the  Park  Hotel  May  14.  The  Little 
Miami  Railway  Beneficial  Association  met  at  the  Union  Station  February  26,  and 
elected  officers.     The  State  Fair  was  held  during  the  last  <iays  of  August. 

1880. — Meetings  of  the  shorthorn,  sheep  and  swine  breeders,  and  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  were  held  January  6  and  7.  A  State  convention  of  sur- 
veyors and  engineers  took  place  at  the  office  of  the  Code  Commissioners  January 
15.  A  convention  of  tilemakers  was  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Room  February 
10.  A  State  convention  of  miners  assembled  at  the  same  place  July  14.  The 
State  Fair  began  August  31.  Riotous  demonstrations  in  connection  with  a  strike 
in  the  Sunday  Creek  Valley  required  the  intervention  of  military  force  in 
Sej)tember.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  met  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Rooms 
December  8.  The  Master  Barbers'  Union  gave  a  supper  to  their  employes 
December  13.     The  Ohio  State  Grange  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  December  15. 

1881. — The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Room 
January  6.  A  State  Convention  of  ciderraakers  was  held  at  the  same  place 
March  9.  Employes  on  the  High  and  Long  Street  Railways  struck  for  an 
advance  from  $1.10  to  Si. 25  in  their  wages  May  9.  A  Slate  convention  of 
undertakers  was  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Room  June  8. 

1882. — Meetings  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  associations  of 
woolgrowers  and  of  swine,  shoi'thorn  and  Jersey  cattle  breeders  were  held  Janu- 
ary 3.  The  Ohio  Spanish  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  was  organized  at^a 
State  meeting  of  sheepbreeders  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Room  February  22. 
A  State  convention  of  miners  was  hold  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Room  April  19.  A 
permanent  association  was  organized.     The  State  Fair  began  August  28. 

1883. — Meetings  ot  woolgrowers  were  hold  January  9,  March  30  and  Septem- 
ber 5.  The  associations  of  sheep  registry,  beekeepers,  and  of  swine,  Jersey  cattle 
and  shorthorn  breeders  held  their  annual  sittings  January  9.  The  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  met  on  the  same  dale.  The  Ohio  Spanish  Merino  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion met  at  Schneider's  Hall  January  10.  A  Farmers'  Institute  held  its  sittings 
Januar}'  16  and  17.  The  Ohio  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  met  in  annual  session 
January  17.     The  Ohio  Society  of  Surveyors  and  Civil   Engineers  was  in  session 
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from  January  17  to  19.  The  Grand  Lodge  A.  O.  U.  W.  met  in  the  Odd  Fellews' 
Temple,  Febrmiry  14.  A  Slate  association  of  wooldealers  was  organized  at  the 
Capitol,  April  17.  A  State  convention  of  miners  was  held  at  Union  Hall,  May  1 
and  2.  The  Capital  City  Assembly  No.  2,  111,  Knights  of  Labor,  elected  officers 
at  the  Union  Hall,  June  19.  Officers  of  the  Columbus  Trades  Assembly  were 
chosen  July  15  A  semiannual  meeting  of  the  State  Cutters'  Association  was 
held  at  the  Meil  House,  July  17.  A  strike  of  telegraph  operators  was  inaugurated 
at  noon,  July  19.  The  Mutual  Union  men  all  went  out,  but  very  few  of  the 
Western  Union  men  participated.  The  Ohio  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation met  in  the  1.  O.  O.  F.  Temple,  September  6.  Removal  of  the  State  F'air  to 
grounds  bought  for  the  purpose  near  the  Bee  Line  Kailway,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  was  resolve<l  upon  by  the  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture.  After  some 
hesitation  the  Franklin  County  Board  acquiesced  in  this  change. 

1884.— The  State  Association  of  Mining  Engineers  convened  in  annual  session 
January  9.  The  associations  of  woolgrowers,  beekeepers,  swine,  Jerse}'  cattle  and 
shorthorn  bree<iers,  and  sheep  registry,  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  all 
held  their  annual  meetings  during  the  same  month.  A  state  convention  of  miners 
was  held  at  Union  Hall  January  22.  The  Ohio  Tile,  Brick  and  Drainage  Associa- 
tion met  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Room  January  13.  The  Ohio  Wool  Growers*  and 
Buyers,  Association  held  its  first  annual  meeting  at  the  Capitol  April  15.  A 
ditching  contest  took  place  at  the  new  State  Fair  Grounds,  beginning  May  1.  A 
convention  of  coal  miners  was  held  at  Union  Hall,  June  19.  The  State  Fair  was 
held  during  the  first  week  in  September.  A  meeting  of  the  State  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation ended  September  11.  The  State  Horticultural  Society  met  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Room,  December  8.  A  Lodge  of  the  United  Order  of  Workingmen  was 
established  in  Columbus,  January  8.  A  State  Trade  and  Labor  Assembly  was 
organized  June  24. 

1885. — The  usual  annual  meetings  of  stockbreeders,  woolgrowers  and  beekeep- 
ers took  place  in  January.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  convened  January  14. 
The  Ohio  association  of  mining  engineers  met  on  the  same  date  at  the  office  of 
the  State  Inspector  of  Mines.  The  State  association  of  tilemakers  held  its  sixth 
annual  convention  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Room  February  10.  The  Ohio  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly  convened  at  the  McCoy  Post  Hall,  February  17.  A  State 
convention  of  minors  assembled  at  Union  Hall,  May  14,  and  again  November  3. 
A  bricklayers'  union  was  organized  April  21.  The  State  Horticultural  Society 
held  sittings  at  the  Cit}'  Hall,  September  3  and  December  2.  The  State  Fair 
began  August  31.  The  journeyman  plumbers  of  the  city  struck  December  1, 
against  a  cut  to  ?2.55  for  8^  hours  instead  of  ?3.00  for  ten  hours.  Hon.  A.  G. 
Thurman  was  chosen  in  December  to  act  as  umpire  in  the  troubles  between  tije 
minors  and  operators  in  the  Hocking  Valley.  An  interstate  convention  of  miners 
and  operators  was  held  December  12,  to  arrange  a  wage  schedule.  A  board  of 
arbitration  was  appointed. 

188C.  —  The  stock  and  woolgrowers  held  their  usual  January  meetings.  A 
State  association  of  architects  was  organized  at  the  Park  Hotel  January  12.  The 
Ohio  surveyors  and  engineers  held  their  annual  meeting  on  the  same  date.     The 
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State  Agricultural  Convention  was  held  at  the  Senate  Chamber  January  13.  A 
delegate  convention  of  the  various  trade  and  labor  unions  and  local  assemblies  was 
held  January  2G.  A  paperhangors*  association  was  organized  Januar}^  28.  The 
Tilemakors'  and  Dniinagc  Association  mot  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Room  February 
9.  A  strike  of  street  railwa}"^  employes  took  place  in  March,  and  one  of  watch- 
makers in  April.  A  landlords'  protective  association  was  organized  April  2.  The 
National  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  met  at  Columbus  May  1.  Strikes 
of  sewer  pipe  makers  and  bricklayers  occurred  in  May.  Little  Miami  Division 
Number  34  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Franklin  Lodge 
Number  9  of  Firemen  hehl  a  social  reunion  at  the  Princess  Rink  May  6.  The 
National  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers'  Association  held  its  third  annual  meeting 
at  the  Noil  House.  The  Hocking  Vallo}'  mining  troubles  wore  revived  in  August. 
The  new  State  Fair  grounds  were  formally  dedicated  August  31.  The  Thirty- 
seventh  State  Fair  —  tirst  on  the  new  grounds  —  began  August  31.  Columbus 
Branch  Number  9  of  the  National  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers  held  a 
mooting  at  Thurman  Hall  October  27.  The  Sixth  Annual  Congress  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
assembled  at  Druid  Hall  December  7.  The  amalgamation  of  the  trades  unions 
was  completed,  the  united  body  taking  the  name  of  American  Federation  of  Trade 
and  Labor.  The  Ohio  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association  met  at  the 
United  States  Hotel  October  28,  and  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  at  the  City  Hall 
in  January. 

1887.  —  The  stockbreeders,  woolgrowers,  mining  engineers  and  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  held  their  usual  January  meetings.  The  woolgrowers  held  subse- 
quent meetings  during  the  year  on  April  6  and  September  2.  An  interstate 
convention  of  miners  and  oi)erators  was  held  February  8,  at  the  City  Hall.  The 
Ohio  Tile  and  Drainage  Association  met  February  8.  A  Henry  George  Club  met 
March  28.  A  Grand  Union  Meeting  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  was  held  at  the  Opera  House  on  Sunday,  May  29.  Welcoming 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Governor  J.  B.  Forakor  and  Hon.  J.  H.  Outhwaite; 
Chief  Engineer  Peter  M.  Arthur  was  spokesman  for  the  Brotherhood.  The  State 
Association  of  Watchmakers  and  Jewelers  held  its  semiannual  meeting  at  the 
American  House  April  27.  The  Stat<3  Fair  began  August  30.  The  Central  Ohio 
Farmers'  Institute  held  its  first  autumn  meeting  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Room 
October  20.  The  Builders'  Exchange  met  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Room  Decem- 
ber 28. 

1888. —  The  stockbreeding,  beekeci)ing  and  woolgrowing  associations  held 
their  usual  January  meetings.  The  State  Agricultural  Convention  began  Janu- 
ary 10.  The  Ohio  Institute  of  Mining  Flngincers  held  its  eighth  annual  meeting 
at  Lyndon  Hall  January  12.  A  Master  Painters'  and  Decorators*  Association 
was  organized  January  11.  The  Lather's  Union  hold  its  semiannual  meeting 
January  13.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Wheelmakers'  Association 
mot  at  the  Neil  House  January  17.  The  Ohio  Coal  0])erators'  Association  held  a 
Hitting  at  the  same  place  on  the  same  date.  The  Miners'  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Ohio  held  its  seventh  annual  convention  also  on  January  17.     The  Ohio 
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Tile,  Brick  and  Drainage  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Wells  Post 
Hall  February  11.  The  Ohio  Trades  and  Lab(»r  Assembly  met  in  Columbus 
February  21.  In  JVfay  the  stonecutters  of  the  city  struck  for  a  reduction  of  work- 
ing hours  from  ten  to  nine.  A  State  Association  ol  Ohio  Millers  was  organized  at 
the  Neil  House  June  27.  The  Carriage  Builders'  National  Assocation  held  its 
sixteenth  annual  session  in  Columbus  during  the  earlier  part  of  October.  The 
Brotherhoood  of  Railway  Brakemen  held  its  fifth  annual  convention  at  the  City 
Hall  October  16.  A  convention  of  railway  employes  was  held  October  23.  An 
Ohio  division  of  the  Railway  Station  Agents'  Association  was  organized  at  the 
Neil  House  December  17.  A  consolidation  of  miners'  associations  was  effected  by 
a  convention  held  in  Druid  Hall,  December  5. 

On  Seplomber  4,  1888,  the  Ohio  Centennial  P]xposition  at  the  State  Fair 
grounds  was  formally  opened.  By  this  exposition  the  one  hundredth  year  of 
white  settlement  on  the  soil  of  Ohio,  begun  at  Marietta  in  1788,  was  celebrated.  Prep- 
arations for  it  begun  in  188(5.  On  January  28  of  that  year  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  was  held  at  the  Capi- 
tol, at  wliich  the  initial  steps,  so  far  as  Columbus  is  concerned,  were  taken.  The 
chairman  of  this  meeting  was  General  S.  H.  Hurst,  its  secretary  A.  A.  Graham. 
A  committee,  with  H.  T.  Chittenden  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  prepare  reso- 
lutions to  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  body,  on  March  12,  1886, 
passed  a  joint  resolution  in  the  following  terms: 

Whereas,  The  year  1888  marks  the  end  of  the  century  since  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  in  the  State  of  Ohio  ;  and  whereas,  this  century  has  been  one  of  j^reatest  prog- 
ress in  the  history  of  civilization  —a  progress  in  which  Ohio  has  taken  a  leading  part;  and 
whereas  it  is  not  only  practicable  but  desirable  that  the  people  of  Ohio  should  commemorate 
in  some  appropriate  manner  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  our  history  and  the  beginning  of 
the  second  ;  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  OhiOy  That  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  settlement  of  the  State,  now  among  the  foremost  in  rank  and  importance  in 
the  Union,  be  celebrated  during  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  1888,  by  the  holding,  at 
the  capital  of  the  State,  of  an  exposition  demonstrating  the  material  and  educational  progress 
and  growth  of  the  State  during  its  first  century,  said  exposition  to  be  held  on  the  grounds  of 
the  State  used  and  controlled  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  State  Fair  purposes. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  intent  of  this  resolution  there  is  hereby  created  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  nine  members,  five  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  two  by  the  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  and  one  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  a  member  and  presiding  officer  of  the  Board.  The 
Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  control  of  all  business  connected  with  the  preparation  and 
holding  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  shall  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  various  departments  connected  therewith,  making  such  rules  and  extending  such 
encouragement  with  respect  to  exhibitors,  as  shall  secure  intelligent  representation  in  the- 
departmentg  of  education,  history,  art,  science,  agriculture,  horticulture,  live  stock,  forestry, 
mechanics,  mining,  commerce,  transportation,  merchandise,  journalism,  domestic  manufac- 
tures, and  all  the  arts  and  the  industries  beneficial  to  mankind.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
define  the  various  departments  of  said  exposition,  and  appoint  commissioners  in  charge  of  the 
different  departments,  who  shall  conduct  the  affairs  of  their  respective  departments  according 
to  the  regulations  adopted  by  said  Board,  and  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Board.  The 
Board  of  Directors  shall  report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1887  the  progress  made  toward 
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carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  and  in  1888  shall  make  a  foil  and  complete 
report  of  the  exposition. 

In  pursuaneo  of  this  resolution  a  Board  of  Centennial  Directors  was  appointed 
a8  follows  :  By  the  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture,  L.  B.  Harris  of  Wyandot  County, 
W.  S.  Foster  of  Champaign,  C.  D.  Baily  of  Gallia,  J.  C.  Levering  of  Knox  and 
Henry  Talcott  of  Ashtabula;  by  the  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  R. 
Brinkorhoff  of  Bichland  and  H.  T.  Chittendem  of  Franklin;  hy  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Samuel  H.  Hurst  of  Boss.  Governor  Jaraes  B.  Foraker  was, 
by  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  exofllicio  President  of  this  Board,  which,  on  May 
5,  1886,  elected  H.  T.  Chittenden  Vice  Chairman,  L.  B.  Harris  Treasurer  and 
A.  A.  Graham  Temporary  Secretary.  In  Januarj^  1887,  the  Board  matured  and 
adopted  a  plan  of  organization  and  management  which  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Director-General,  one  commissioner  for  each  department,  a  secretary,  a 
treasurer,  a  manager  of  transportation,  and  three  centennial  commissioners  for 
each  county  of  the  State.  The  classification  of  the  proposed  exhibits  comprised 
sixteen  departments,  viz:  History  and  Archeology,  Science  and  Education,  Fine 
,  Arts,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Floriculture  and  Forestry,  Live  Stock,  Mining 
and  Metallurgy,  Mechanics  and  Machinery,  Manufactures,  Merchandise,  Com- 
merce and  Transportation,  Printing  and  Journalism,  Woman's  Work,  Public  Ser- 
vice and  Charities  and  Entertainments.  In  pursuance  of  an  additional  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin, which,  besides  Ohio,  were  embraced  in  the  original  Northwest  Territory, 
were  invited  to  participate  with  her  in  celebrating  this  centennial.  The  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Virginia,  from  which  the  Northwest  Territory 
had  been  derived,  were  also  invited  to  participate.  In  May,  1887,  General  Samuel 
H.  Hurst,  of  Ross  County,  was  appointed  Director- General,  L.  N.  Bon  ham,  of 
Butler,  Secretary,  and  A.  A.  Graham  and  James  W.  Fleming,  of  Columbus,  Assist- 
ant Secretaries.  The  commissioners  appointed  for  the  different  departments, 
were,  in  the  order  of  these  departments  as  above  mentioned,  as  follows :  A.  A. 
Graham,  Columbus;  Edward  Orton,  Columbus;  W.  S.  Goodnough,  Columbus; 
S.  H.  Ellis,  Warren  County  ;  N.  H.  Albaugh,  Montgomery;  H.  Haerliss,  Hamil- 
ton ;  L.  G.  Delano,  Ross ;  B.  F.  Perry,  Ashtabula ;  I.  D.  Smcad,  Lucas ;  J.  J.  Sul- 
livan, Holmes  ;  W.  M.  Bayne,  Cuyahoga;  W.  D.  Hamilton,  Athens  ;  R.  B.  Brown, 
Muskingum  ;  Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  Delaware ;  A.  G.  Byers,  Columbus.  The 
Board  asked  the  General  Assembly  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  but  received, 
instead,  only  $20,000  with  permission  to  bond  the  State  Fair  grounds  for  S50,000 
more.  These  grounds  lay  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  Capitol,  just  outside 
of  the  corporation  boundary.  They  comprised  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
acres. 

The  cooperation  of  the  people  of  Columbus  in  the  work  of  organizing  and 
preparing  for  the  exposition  was  promptly  and  liberally  given.  It  was  chiefly 
exerted  through  and  under  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  appointed  a 
Centennial  Committee  of  its  members,  and  on  December  7,  1866,  named  twelve 
additional  committees  to  canvas  for  a  subscription  fund  of  $100,000  to  cover 
expenses   of  the    Centennial    Exposition,   and    of  the   Grand   Army   and   militia 
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encampments.  In  behalf  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  the  Board  pledged  a  contribu- 
tion of  $25,000  toward  the  expenses  of  the  exposition,  and  paid  over  to  the  State 
Board  the  sum  of  $23,020  for  expenditure  in  its  preliminary  work. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  already  provided  for  ordinary  use  of  the  State 
Fair,  it  was  dectded  to  erect  ten  new  ones,  to  be  thus  designated  :  Manufacturers* 
Hall,  Agricultural  Hall,  Horticultural  Hall,  Art  Hall,  Floral  Hall,  Hall  of  Metal- 
lurgy, Commerce  and  Transportation  Hall,  Printing  and  Journalism  Hall, 
Woman's  Department  Building  and  an  Auditorium  "which  aflerwards  took  the 
name  of  Coliseum,  and,  externally  domeshapod,  had  the  interior  arrangement  of 
an  amphitheatre,  with  seating  accommodations  for  ten  thousand  people. 

The  opening  of  the  Exposition  on  September  4  was  signalized  by  a  parade  of 
six  thousand  troops  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  then  in  annual  encampment  at 
Camp  Sheridan,  north  of  the  city.  These  troops,  under  Major-General  H.  A. 
Axliue,  were  formed  in  column  on  Livingston  Avenue,  whence  they  marched 
north  on  High  Street  to  Broad,  turning  into  which,  they  passed  in  review  before 
the  grand  stand,  which  had  been  erected  for,  and  was  then  awaiting  the  parade  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Afler  the  military  review,  which  took  place  in 
the  forenoon,  the  formal  ceremonies  of  the  opening  took  place  at  the  Centennial 
Grounds,  in  the  presence  of  many  thousands  of  people.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  these  ceremonies  was  a  chorus  of  fourteen  hundred  children 
dressed  in  red,  white  and  blue,  and  so  arranged  as  to  represent  the  United  States 
flag.  A  centennial  ode  sung  by  the  children  was  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
H.  T.  Chittenden.  The  voices  were  accompanied  by  the  Elgin  Band,  of  Elgin, 
Illinois.  An  invocation  was  offered  by  Reverend  Conrad  Mees,  of  Columbus. 
The  chairman  and  orator  of  the  occasion  was  Governor  J.  B.  Foraker,  who  was 
presented  by  Director- General  Hurst.  An  Ohio  Centeninal  Ode  was  read  by  its 
author,  Hon.  Coates  Kinne^'.  This  admirable  ode,  for  the  whole  of  which, 
unfortunately,  space  cannot  here  be  spared,  contained  the  following  striking 
stanzas  relating  to  the  industrial  progress  of  Ohio: 

In  what  historic  thousand  years  of  man 

Has  there  been  builded  such  a  State  as  this  ? 
Yet,  since  the  clamor  of  the  axes  ran 

Along  the  great  woods,  with  the  groan  and  hiss, 
And  crash  of  trees,  to  hew  thy  groundsels  here. 

Ohio  I  but  a  century  has  gone, 
And  thy  republic's  building  stands  the  peer 

Of  any  that  the  sun  and  stars  shine  on. 

A  hundred  years  of  Labor !    Labor  free ! 

Our  river  ran  between  it  and  the  curse, 
And  freemen  proved  how  toil  can  glory  be. 

The  heroes  that  Ohio  took  to  nurse, 
(As  the  she-wolf  the  founders  of  old  Rome)  - 

Their  deeds  of  fame  let  history  rehearse 
And  oratory  celebrate;  but  see 

This  paradise  their  hands  have  made  our  home ! 
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Nod,  plumes  of  wheat,  wave,  banderoles  of  com, 
Toss,  orchard  oriflammes,  swing,  wreaths  of  vine, 

Shout,  happy  farms,  with  voice  of  sheep  and  kine, 
For  the  old  victories  conquered  here  on  these 

The  fields  of  Labor,  when,  ere  we  were  born. 
The  Fathers  fought  the  armies  of  the  trees. 

And,  chopping  out  the  night,  chopt  in  the  morn. 

A  hundred  years  of  Knowledge!     We  have  mixt 

More  brains  with  Labor  in  the  century 
Than  man  had  done  since  the  «lecree  was  fixt 

That  Labor  was  his  doom  and  dignity. 
All  honor  to  those  far-fore- working  men 

Who,  as  they  stooped  their  sickles  in  to  fling. 
Or  took  the  wheat  upon  their  cradle's  swing, 

Thought  of  the  boy,  the  little  citizen, 
There  gathering  sheaves,  and  planned  the  school  for  him. 

Which  should  wind  up  the  clock-work  of  his  mind 
To  cunning  moves  of  wheels,  and  blades  that  skim 

Across  the  field,  and  reap  and  rake  and  bind. 
They  planned  the  school  —  the  woods  were  full  of  schools! 

Our  learning  has  not  soared,  but  it  has  spread  ; 
Ohio's  intellects  are  sharpened  tools 

To  deal  with  daily  facts,  and  daily  bread. 
The  starry  peaks  of  Knowledge  in  thin  air 

Her  culture  has  not  climbed,  but  on  the  plain. 
In  whatsoever  is  to  do  or  dare 

With  mind  or  matter,  there  behold  her  reign. 
The  axemen  who  chopt  out  the  clearing  here. 

Where  stands  the  Capitol,  could  they  today 
Arise  and  see  our  hundred  years*  display  — 

Steam  wagons,  in  their  thundering  career  — 
Wires  that  a  friend's  voice  waft  across  a  State, 

And  wires  that  wink  a  thought  across  the  sea, 
And  wires  wherein  imprisoned  lightnings  wait 

To  leap  forth  at  the  turning  of  a  key  — 
Could  they  these  shows  of  mind  in  matter  note, 

Machines  that  almost  conscious  souls  confess. 
Seeming  to  will  and  think  —  the  printing  press. 

Not  (juite  intelligent  to  vote  — 
Could  they  arise  these  marvels  to  behold. 

What  would  to  them  the  past  Republic  seem  — 
The  state  historified  in  volumes  old, 

Or  prophesied  in  Gretnan  Plato's  dream ! 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Kinney's  poem,  further  music  and  remarks  by 
Director-General  llurst,  Mrs.  Governor  Forakor,  by  the  touching  of  a  spring, 
turned  on  the  Hteani  which  starlod  the  wheels  of  the  Exposition.  Simultaneously 
with  the  pressure  of  Mrs.  Foraker's  finger,  all  the  machinery  on  the  grounds 
began  to  move,  bands  of  music  broke  into  joyous  strains,  the  people  responded 
with  enthusiastic  shouts,  and  the  children's  chorus  sang  the  national  anthem  "  Amer- 
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ica."  The  President  of  the  Day  then  declared  the  Exposition  duly  opened,  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Moore  pronounced  a  benediction,  and  the  audience  dispersed. 

On  September  5,  which  was  called  Welcoming  Day,  Ex-President  R.  B. 
Hayes  presided,  and  an  address,  preceded  by  music  and  an  invocation  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  M.  Trimble,  was  delivered  b}'  General  William  H.  Gibson.  After  General 
Gibson's,  further  addresses  were  delivered,  in  the  order  named,  by  Governor 
Brackett  of  Massachusetts,  Governor  Lounsbury  of  Connecticut,  Hon.  Frank  H. 
Hurd  of  Toledo,  and  Senator  Jj.  G.  Palmer  of  Michigan.  On  September  6,  which 
was  called  Pioneer  Day,  Mr.  J.  E.  St.  Clair,  of  Columbus,  presided,  and  after 
prayer  by  Rev.  Daniel  Horlockor,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome.  Mr.  St.  Clair 
was  followed  by  Judge  W.  J.  Gilniore,  of  Columbus,  who  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
Ohio  pioneers.  Rev.  Dr  J.  M.  Trimble  also  delivered  an  interesting  address  on 
pioneer  topics.  An  Old  FolUs  Singing  Clans,  of  Bellefontaine,  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  sixty  years  ago,  interspersed  the  exercises  with  appropriate  music.  In 
the  aflernoon  a  poem  was  read  by  M.  V.  Lawrence  of  Chillicothe,  and  a  further 
address  was  delivered  by  Judge  Taylor,  of  Chardon.  then  aged  ninety  years. 

Other  special  days  were  celebrated  during  the  exposition,  in  the  following 
succession  : 

2.  Catholic  Sodelies'  Day^  September  7,  1888.     Address  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Watterson. 

3.  Old  Army  Reunionm,  September  12. 

4.  Grand  Army  Campfire^  September    13.    Speeches  by  General  W.  H.  Gibson  and 
others. 

5.  Patriotic  Order  of  Sons  of  America ^  September  17. 

6.  Stale  Bar  Associaiioriy  September  19.    Speeches    by  Judge  Allen  G.  Tharman  and 
others. 

7.  Grangers*  and  Farmers*  Day,  September  20.    Speeches  by  Col.  J.  H.  Brigham.  Gen- 
eral S.  H.  Hurst,  Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Derthick. 

8.  Knights  of  Pythias  Day,  September  21. 

9.  Emancipation  Jubilee  Day,  September  22.    Addresses  by  Rev.  James  Poindexter,  and 
Bishop  B.  W.  Amett.    Poem,  J.  Madison  Bell. 

10.  Labor  Day,  September  24. 

11.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Dap,  September  25.  Addresses  by  Hon.  Mills  Gardner, 
General  S.  H.  Hurst,  Doctor  Whitlock  and  General  William  H.  Gibson. 

12.  Sunday  School  Day,  September  26. 

13.  School  Children's  Day,  September  27.  Elocutionary  contest  and  competitive  spell- 
ingschool. 

14.  Ohio  Teachers*  Day,  September  28.  Addresses  by  James  H.  Fairchild,  Oberlin  ; 
Professor  W.  B.  Bodine,  Gambier;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Marietta;  Doctor  N.  S.  Townshend, 
State  University  ;  Doctor  John  Hancock,  Chillicothe ;  Miss  Maria  Jaques,  Dayton. 

15.  Commercial  Travelers*  Day,  September  29. 

16.  Presbyterian  Church  Day,  October  2.  Addresses  by  President  S.  F.  Scoville,  Rev.  W. 
E.  Moore,  Kev.  R.  C.  Galbraith,  Rev.  G.  P.  Hays. 

17.  Grocers*  Day,  October  3. 

18.  Odd  Fellorus*  Day,  October  4.  Speeches  by  Mayor  Bruck,  F.  R.  Gay,  of  Findlay  ; 
W.  8.  Bell,  Zanesville. 

19.  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  October  5. 

20.  Columbus  I  fay,  October  9. 

21.  Improved  Order  of  hied  Men,  October  10. 
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22.    Prf,hihUian  Day,  October  11.  Speeches  by  Ex-Governor  Clinton  B.  Fkk^  Rev.  M. 

N.  Bennett. 

2:^.     Wormins  Chriitian  Trmperatux   Union,  October  12.    Addreans  by  MisB  Snsui  B. 
Anthony,  Ez  (lovemor  C.  B.  Fisk,  Mini  Emma  Willard. 

24.     Locomolire  Enffiti^en,  Firemen  and  Switchmen,  October  16.* 


NOTES. 

The  following  deBcription  of  this  8ing:nlar  triumph  of  a  Colambos  mechanic's  skill  and 
patience  appeared  in  the  Ohio  Statesman  ol  May  3,  1842: 

'*  The  great  zoiliac  will  describe  a  circle  of  more  than  fortyeight  feet,  while  Herschel, 
l>eing  thrown  oH'  the  table,  will  describe  a  circle  of  sixtysix  feet.  The  celestial  sphere  is  aboat 
four  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  which  contains  the  sun.  Mercury,  Venus,  the  earth  and  the 
moon.  The  superior  planets  are  placed  upon  the  outside  of  the  sphere  and  are  to  run  horizon- 
tally at  all  times,  making  their  regular  periodicals  around  the  sun  in  their  regular  periods ;  also 
Jupiter,  Saturn  an<l  Herschel,  having  their  satellites  revolving  around  them  in  their  proper 
order  with  their  inclinations  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  also  Saturn,  with  his  two  concen- 
tric rings,  with  their  proper  inclinations,  retaining  at  the  same  time  their  proper  direction. 
The  armillary  sphere  is  a  beautiful  structure,  and  is  a  great  addition  to  the  orrery,  over  and 
alK)ve  the  firat  effort  of  Mr.  Russell.  This  plane  sphere  contains  about  five  hundred  cog 
wheels,  large  and  small,  principally  brass.  The  whole  machine  will  weigh  about  one  ton  and 
a  half,  coii)|)08e(l  principally  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  and  brass,  having  but  little  wood 
about  it." 

The  machine  pro<luced  eightyone  separate  motions. 

2.  The  counties  represented  were  Brown,  Belmont,  Champaign,  Clark,  Crawford,  Dela- 
ware, Fairfield,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Henry,  Highland,  Hocking,  Jefferson,  Knox, 
Licking,  Lorain,  Madison,  Montgomery,  Marion,  Muskingum,  Perry,  Pickaway, Portage,  Preble, 
Richland,  Ross,  Summit,  Union  and  Wayne.  Among  the  delegates  were  M.  L.  Sullivant, 
R.  E.  Neil,  David  Nelson,  S.  Baldwin,  Samuel  Medary  and  John  Bishop,  of  Franklin;  Gover- 
nor M.  Bartley  of  Richland,  J.  P.  Kirtland  of  Cuyahoga  and  Allen  Trimble  of  Highland. 

3.  The  statements  here  made  as  to  this  meeting  are  taken  from  manuscript  kindly  sub- 
mitted to  the  author  by  Hon.  Norton  S.  Townshend.  From  the  same  scource  the  following 
list  of  Presidents  of  the  Board,  in  the  order  of  their  service,  has  been  derived  :  Allen  Trim- 
ble, M.  L.  Sullivant,  Arthur  Watts,  Samuel  Medary,  R.  W.  Musgrove,  James  T.  Worthing- 
ton,  W.  H.  Ladd,  Alexander  Waddle,  J.  M.  Millikin,  Norton  S.  Townshend,  Alexander 
Waddle,  D.  E.  Gardner,  T.  C.  Jones,  Norton  S.  Townshend,  N.  J.  Turney,  W.  B.  McClung, 
Daniel  McMillen,  James  Fullington,  J.  W.  Ross,  William  Lang,  James  Buckingham,  L.  G. 
Delano,  R.  C.  Cannon.  S.  Harmount,  J.  B.  Jamison,  J.  M.  Pugh,  B.  W.Carlisle,  L.  B.  Wing, 
D.  L.  Pope,  R.  Baker,  W.  N.  Cowden,  W.  S.  Foster,  C.  D.  Bailey,  L.  N.  Bonham,  J.  H.  Brig 
ham,  John  Pow,  and  J.  G.  Russell. 

4.  Hon.  N.  S.  Tow^nshend. 

5.  This  Fair  was  described  by  Mrs.  Frances  D.  Gage,  in  a  series  of  communications  to 
the  Ohio  Stale  Journal  entitled  "  Letters  Out  of  the  Kitchen." 

6.  The  members  of  this  committee  were  W.  A.  Piatt,  A.  A.  Bliss,  John  Miller,  William 
Dennison,  B.  B.  Blake,  S.  Medary,  W.  A.  Gill,  J.  D.  Osborn,  L.  Buttles,  J.  W.  Milligan,  A.  P. 
Stone.  D.  T.  Woodbury,  L.  Hoster,  H.  Crary  and  Uriah  Stotts. 

7.  Premiums  were  awarded  to  Miss  McElhenny,  of  Hamilton  Township,  Mrs.  Phelps  of 
Blendon,  Mrs.  Williams  of  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Stambau^h  of  Franklin 

8.  In  refi^rence  to  the  finances  of  the  Exposition  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  December  17, 
1888,  contained  the  following  statement : 
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"The  committee  on  centennial  dishursements  held  a  ineetinir  Saturday,  dosed  up  their 
afiairs  and  will  file  their  report  and  papers  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  today.  The  com- 
mittee have  raised  $78,386.08  and  dishursed  all  but  $18  07,  which  they  turn  over  to  D.  S. 
Gray  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  General  Council,  together  with  $290.18  of 
notes  and  $2,575.50  of  uncollected  accounts  to  apply  on  the  G.  A.  R.  deficit  of  $11,400.  The 
total  subscription  is  $80,093,  including  the  amount  thus  far  paid  on  the  deficit  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
Council.  The  uncollected  subscriptions  amount  to  $2,505.50,  or  less  than  4  per  cent.,  and  a 
part  of  this  balance  will  be  paid  by  the  subscribers  still  delinquent.  The  centennial  com- 
mission secured  of  the  amount  collected  $22,980,  the  Ohio  National  Guard  encampment 
$2,000,  the  G.  A.  R.  council  $51,012  30,  and  expense  account  $1,769.71. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


BOARD    OF   TRADE. 

On  Saturday,  July  17, 1858,  a  moeting  of  husinesB  men  was  held  at  the  City  Hall. 
Not  only  Columbus  but  Groveport,  Lockbourno,  Shadevillo,  Winchester  and  other 
neighboring  towns  were  represented.  The  meeting  organized  by  electing  Theodore 
Comstock  chairman  and  J.  B.  Bortle  secretary.  The  object  of  the  assembly,  as 
staled  by  its  chairman,  was  to  organize  a  society  to  be  known  as  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  City  of  Columbus.  The  intended  purposes  of  this  proiK)sed  society, 
the  chairman  further  stated,  were  "  to  promote  integritj-  and  good  feeling  and  just 
and  equitable  principles  in  business  transactions,*'  and  to  "  protect  the  rights  and 
advance  the  commercial,  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city." 
After  tiiis  statement  the  meeting  proceeded  to  organize  an  association  of  the 
character  described,  and  elected  the  following  officers  to  serve  until  July  1,  1859: 
President,  H.  Fitch;  Vice  President,  J.  R.  Paul;  Secretary,  John  B.  Bortle; 
Treasurer,  S.  S.  Rickly;  Directors,  J.  F.  West  of  Shadeville,  A.  H.  Paul  of  Grove- 
port,  M.  C.  Whitehurst  of  Winchester  and  Theodore  Comstock,  Jacob  Rickly, 
Louis  Zettler  and  James  0*Kane  of  Columbus  ;  Committee  on  Arbitration,  Samuel 
Sharp  of  Groveport,  J.  W.  Pence  of  Lockbourne,  A.  S.  Docker,  J.  H.  Stage  and 
R.  Main.  The  directors  were  instructed  to  procure  suitable  rooms  for  exchange 
and  business  meetings  of  the  association,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  di*aft 
a  constitution  and  supplementary  bylaws  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  meeting. 
After  this  we  hear  of  daily  meetings  of  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trade,  between 
nine  and  two  o'clock,  at  its  rooms  in  the  Deshler  Block  on  the  corner  of  High 
and  Town  streets. 

On  January  4,  1859,  the  Board  appointed  delegates  to  a  convention  of  for- 
warders and  othei*s  interested  in  the  canals  of  Ohio,  to  be  held  in  Columbus  on  the 
sixth  of  the  ensuing  June.  At  the  same  time  the  Board  adopted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, one  of  which  read  as  follows: 

That  in  the  opinion  of  ttiis  Bourd  a  sale  or  lease  of  the  canals  of  this  State  would  result 
in  widespread  ruin  to  a  very  large  number  of  our  (citizens,  a  very  great  decrease  of  taxable 
property  upon  the  duplicate  and  deprivation  of  a  home  market  for  the  products  of  our  soil 
and  manufactures. 

This  association,  ap])arently  the  pioneer  of  its  kind,  soon  disappeared  from 
the  current  chronicles  of  the  city.     Its  existence  was  doubtless  brief     It  is  evident, 
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however,  that  the  need  of  some  such  or<T{iniz.ition  continned  to  be  recognized,  for, 
on  June  23,  1866,  a  meeting  of  citizens*  called  for  the  ])urp08e  of  Drganizin^  a 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  city  was  held.  C.  P.  L.  Butler  was  appointed  chairman  of 
this  meeting  and  James  M.  Comly  Secretary.  A  committee  of  five  was  aj)pointed 
to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  certificate  drawn  and  signed  as  follows: 

We  the  undereignetl  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  residing;  or  doing  business  in  the 
City  of  Columbus,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  together  as  a  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of 
Columbus,  to  be  located  and  situated  in  the  City  of  Columbus,  County  of  Franklin  and  State 
of  Ohio,  where  its  business  is  to  be  transacted. 

The  objects  of  the  said  association  are  to  promote  integrity  and  good  faith,  just  and 
equitable  principles  of  business;  to  discover  and  correct  abuses;  to  establish  an<I  maintain 
uniformity  in  commerical  usages;  to  acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate  valuable  business 
statistics  and  information;  to  prevent  or  adjust  controversies  or  misunderstandings  which 
may  arise  between  persons  engaged  in  tra<le;  and  generally  to  foster,  protect  and  advance, 
the  commercial,  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  of  tht*  city,  in  conformity  with  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  entitled  "an  act  to  authorize  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce,"  passed  April  3,  18()(). 

Andrew  Wilson,  Junior,  A.  Kelley,  I).  S  Gray,  C.  S.  Dyer,  J.  M.  Comly,  W.  A.  Neil, 
E.  E.  Shedd,  John  L.  Gill,  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  Theodore  H.  Butler,  James  Patterson,  W.  J.  Fell, 
Luther  Donaldson,  John  Miller.  A.  J.  Rigre,  H  A.  Rubhmer,  C.  W.  Douty,  G.  W.  Huflman, 
J.  H.  McColm,  H.  Bancroft,  T.  K.  Carpenter,  N.  B.  Marple,  William  Richards  F.  M.  Holmes, 
Jared  Forsman,  John  G.  Thompson.  Thomas  Robinson,  James  Lindsey,  E.  A  Fitch,  Starling 
Loving,  D.  W.  H.  Day,  R.  E.  Coyle,  J.  L.  Gill,  Junior,  (J.  W.  Gill,  John  B.  Peters,  S.  S. 
Ricklv.  S.  M.  Smith,  W.  A.  Gill,  Junior,  J.  G.  Neil,  Richard  Nevins,  E.  G.  Field,  R.  D.  Harri- 
son, Gtorge  B.  Wright,  J.  M.  Westwater,  W.  Westwater,  D.  A.  Randall,  I.  C.  Aston,  R.  E. 
Champion,  W.  R.  Thrall.  H.  H  Kimball,  W.  H.  Akin,  William  H.  Reed,  A.  P.  Griffin,  F.  C. 
Sessions,  William  A.  Piatt,  Cyrus  E.  McComb,  L  A.  Hutchinson. 

A  proposition  to  amend  the  name  of  the  association  b}'  adding  the  words 
"and  Franklin  County,"  was  rejected.  A  certificate  of  incorporation  was  obtained 
and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  held  June  30,  a  constitution  of  seventeen  articles  was 
submitted  and  adopted.  In  pursuance  of  this  constitution  officers  were  elected  as 
follows:  President,  W.  B.  Brooks;  Vice  Presidents,  Jared  Forsman,  James  Pat- 
terson, Theodore  H.  Butler,  James  S.  Abbott,  J.  M.  Westwater,  Flarl  E.  Shedd; 
Secretary,  James  M.  Comly;  Treasurer,  C.  N.  Bancroft.  Committees  on  arbitra- 
tion, reference  and  inspection  were  appointed.  The  meeting  adjourned  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  President. 

Speaking  of  this  movement  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  July  31,  1869,  then 
edited  by  General  Comly,  said  : 

Columbus  needs  a  Board  of  Tra<le.  There  are  (juestions  of  comity  between  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  continually  arising  of  which  no  written  law  takes  cognizance,  but  fre- 
quently of  as  much  importance  to  the  trade  of  the  city  as  niatters  regulated  by  statute.  So 
long  as  we  have  do  Board  we  shall  never  have  a  clean  wholesale  trade,  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  retail  customers  fully  and  i)roperly.  Th«»re  is  also  another  great  grievance  com- 
plained of  by  the  local  trwde.  Ajients  of  foreign  houses  are  constantly  selling  on  our  streets  by 
sample,  competing  a*  an  a«l  vantage  with  our  houses,  which  pay  municipal  and  State  taxes. 
The  State  and  the  city  are  both  deprived  of  their  just  rights  by  these  dealers,  who  have  no 
local  habitation  or  name  among  us.  Our  dealers  who  pay  rents  and  add  to  the  business  rep- 
utation of  the  city  by  tasteful  storerooms,  and  who  pay  taxes  to  State,  county  and  city, 
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have  no  even  chance  against  these  men,  who  pay  none  of  these.  It  is  dne  the  city  (at  least) 
that  they  should  be  required  to  pay  license,  or  some  equitable  assessment  into  the  city  treas- 
ury to  offset  the  amounts  paid  by  our  own  people.  These  matters  can  be  properly  regulated 
only  through  a  Board  of  Trade,  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of  the  proper  authorities. 

Novertheless,  this  second  organization  seems  to  have  been  as  shortlived  as 
the  first.  For  reasons  not  apparent  we  hoar  nothing  more  of  it,  but  again,  on 
November  9,  1872,  a  meeting  to  organize  a  Board  of  Trade  for  the  city  was  held. 
This  assembl}'^  convened  at  tho  City  Hall  in  pursuance  of  a  call  issued  by  about 
two  hundred  citizens.  John  L.  Gill  was  appointed  chairman  and  Jacob  H.  Studer 
secretary.  Remarks  were  made  by  William  Dennison,  and  Messrs.  D.  W.  Brooks, 
R.  C.  Hoffman,  T.  Ewing  Miller,  C.  P.  L.  Butler  and  S.  S.  Hickly  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  propair  a  constitution  and  a  certificate  of  incorporation.  This 
committee  reported  to  a  meeting  held  November  14,  1872,  a  constitution  which 
was  adopted.  At  a  third  meeting  held  November  21  the  following  officers  of  the 
Board  were  chosen  :  President,  John  L.  Gill :  Vice  Presidents,  T.  Ewing  Miller, 
Theodore  Corastock,  E.  L.  Hinman,  D.  S.  Gray,  W.  B.  Brooks  and  H.  Mithoff; 
Secretary,  H.  M.  Failing;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Falkenbach.  The  total  membership 
at  this  time  was  143.  Bylaws  were  adopted  at  a  fourth  meeting  held  December  6. 
Rooms  appropriately  fitted  up  for  the  Board  in  the  City  Hall  were  formally 
opened  on  February  10,  1873,  and  on  February  11  the  first  regular  daily  meeting 
was  held. 

Complaints  were  soon  made  of  languishing  interest  in  this  organization, 
and  various  projects  for  arousing  more  general  and  active  participation  in  its 
proceedings  were  proposed.  On  November  13,  1873,  the  following  officers  wero 
chosen:  President,  J.  M.  Comly ;  Vice  Presidents,  T.  E.Miller,  B.  L.  Hinman, 
B.  T.  Mithofl^,  L.  Donaldson,  D.  W.  Brooks  and  Frank  S.  Brooks;  Treasurer,  Jos- 
eph Falkenbach  ;  Secretary,  H.  M.  Failing.  On  November  8,  1873,  Secretary 
Failing  submitted  a  report  for  the  first  half  of  that  year.  On  December  11  the 
Board  was  addressed  by  General  J.  M.  Comly  and  further  speeches  were  made  by 
William  Dennison  and  T.  Ewing  Miller.  Secretary  Failing  died  March  9,  1874. 
On  November  19  of  that  year  new  officers  were  chosen  as  follows:  President,  T. 
Ewing  Miller;  Vice  Presidents,  E.  L.  Hinman,  D.  W.  Brooks,  M.  Halm,  Y. 
Anderson,  F.  S.  Brooks,  and  W.  W.  Medary ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Falkenbach ;  Sec- 
retary, S.  M.  Smith,  Junior.  Officers  were  again  chosen  October  26,  1876,  viz: 
President,  S.  S.  Rickly ;  Vice  Presidents,  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  D.  S.  Gray,  Joseph 
Falkenbach,  J.  M.  Westwator,  J.  B.  Hall  and  Isaac  Eberly ;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Charles  B.  Stewart. 

After  this  the  Board  again  languished,  and  ceased  to  make  any  important 
record  in  the  current  chronicles  of  the  day,  but  on  May  29,  1880,  a  movement  for 
its  revival  was  once  more  inaugurated.  A  meeting  of  business  men  held  at  the 
City  Hall  on  that  date  adopted  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  latest  defunct 
board  and  adjourned  until  June  1,  when  the  following  officers  wore  nominated  and 
presumably  elected  :  President,  S.  S.  Rickly;  Vice  Presidents,  C.  P.  L.  Butler, 
Daniel  McAllister,  M.  C.  Whitehurst,  E.  C.  Beach,  W.  B.  Hayden  and  L.  C.  New- 
som  ;  Secretary,  E.  A.  Fitch  ;  Treasurer,   E.   W.  Scott.     This  effort  did  not  pro- 
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(luce  satisfactory  results,  and  accordingly  in  March,  1884,  the  reorganization  of 
the. Board  was  again  proposed  by  numerous  citizens  in  a  card  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent S.  S.  Rickly.  Accordingly  on  April  30,  1884,  a  new  board  was  incorporated 
by  R.  B.  Sheldon,  C.  D.  Firestone,  Theodore  Rhoads,  P.  W.  Corzilius  and  W.  A. 
Mahoney;  a  new  constitution  with  111  signatures  was  adopted,  and  on  the  ensu- 
ing May  13  a  meeting  for  reorganization  was  held  at  which  the  following  officers 
were  elected;  President,  W.  Y.  Miles;  Vice  Presidents,  Theodore  H.  Butler  and 
C.  D.  Firestone;  Directors,  Edwin  Kelton,  II.  C.  Lonnis,  Theodore  Rhoads,  Wal- 
ter Crafts,  G.  W.  Lattimer,  R.  E.  Sheldon,  F.  H.  Kingsbury,  B.  E.  Shedd,  P.  W. 
Corzilius  and  C.  N.  Bancroft..  The  matriculation  foes  were  fixed  at  fifteen  dollars  for 
individuals  and  twentyfive  for  firms.  At  a  meeting  on  May  15  Charles  G.  Lord 
was  chosen  Secretary,  and  Walter  Crafts  Treasurer,  and  a  temporary  office  was 
established  at  Number  6,  Deshler  Block.  On  June  5  the  Board  decided  to  trans- 
fer its  office  to  the  City  Hall ;  the  membership  had  by  that  time  reached  140.  On 
July  1  the  room  at  the  City  Hall  was  formally  occupied,  and  speeches  appropriate  to 
the  occasion  were  made  by  W.  Y.  Miles,  A.  G.  Thurman,  S.  S.  Rickly  and  W.  G. 
Deshler.  Standing  committees  were  on  the  same  occasion  announced.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  January  20,  1885,  an  address  was  delivered  by  President  Miles, 
a  report  submitted  by  Secretary  Lord,  and  the  following  (ifficers  were  chosen  : 
President,  W.  Y.  Miles;  Vice  Presidents,  Theodore  II.  Butler  and  C.  D.  Firestone; 
also  a  Board  of  Directors. 

The  active  work  of  the  Board  was  now  fairly  inaugurated,  and  was  apparently 
destined  to  be  permanent.  In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1884,  the  President 
suggested  that,  as  soon  as  possible  a  Board  of  Trade  building  should  be  erected, 
and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  a  suitable  location  for  such  a  building. 
In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  the  Directors  were  instructed  by  resolution 
offered  September  21,  1886,  by  Mr.  Rickly,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  purchasing 
a  lot  and  erecting  such  a  building,  including  a  hall  suitable  for  public  meetings. 
The  project  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Directors  November  9,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1886,  a  resolution  to  erect  a  building  was  adopted,  and  committees  on  sites 
and  plans  were  appointed.  The  limit  of  total  expenditure  was  originally  fixed  at 
$125,000,  but  was  subsequently  (August  16,  1887),  enlarged  to  $155,000.  Owner- 
ship certificates  of  one  hundred  dollars  each  were  subscribed  for  to  the  amount  of 
$65,000,  and  the  oldtime  tavern  property  on  East  Broad  Street,  formerly  known  as 
the  Buckeye  House,  was  purchased  as  a  site.  For  this  property,  known  at  the 
time  as  the  Hotel  Gardner,  the  sum  of  $45,000  was  paid. 

The  work  of  erecting  a  building  in  accordance  with  plans  adopted  was  soon 
begun,  but  was  interrupted  by  a  painful  incident,  the  following  account  of  which 
is  taken  from  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  May  4,  1888  : 

The  architect  of  the  building,  Mr.  Elah  Terrell,  had  a  patent  and  arched  ceiling  of  his 
own  invention  which  has  attracted  much  attention  and  gives  a  very  beautiful  appearance  to 
a  room.  He  has  introduced  his  arch  into  a  number  of  buildings  in  this  city  and  has  made  it 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Board  of  Trade  building.  The  basement  rooms  were  all  ceiled  with 
this  arch,  the  work  being  completed  a  few  days  ago.    These  arches  are  of  a  peculiar  structure^ 
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They  are  built  of  brick  over  scaffolding  and  the  posts  holding  it  up  are  removed  and  the 
arch  is  left  to  its  natural  supi)ort.  The  brick  composing  the  arch  are  laid  in  such  a  way  that 
the  thrust  of  the  weight  is  toward  the  corners  of  the  room  and  the  walls  of  the  building  are 
protected  by  placing  around  it  a  powerful  iron  band  sufBcient  to  bear  the  entire  weiglit  of 
the  arch,  so  that  the  structure  couhl,  if  necessary  force  were  applied,  Iw  lifted  out  of  the  room 
and  placed  elsewhere  without  injury.  In  order  to  unite  the  bricks  firmly  into  one  mass,  and 
form  a  partition  impervious  to  water,  cement  is  placed  between  them  and  the  comers  are 
tilled  up  with  mortar. 

The  ceilings  of  all  the  basement  rooms  were  completed  some  days  ago  and  the  men  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Rouaser  &  Co.,  of  Dayton,  who  have  the  contract  for  the  carpenter 
work  of  the  building,  were  ready  to  remove  the  supports  when  the  cement  ha<l  sufficiently 
hardened  and  the  arch  had  settled.  Yesterdav  Mr.  Terrell  told  the  men  that  as  far  as  the 
cement  was  concerned  it  wouhl  be  safe  to  begin  the  work.  The  foreman  of  the  carpentering 
department,  George  Terwilliger,  a  man  well  known  about  the  city,  decided  to  begin  immed- 
iately. He  had  some  time  since  engaged  as  one  of  his  assistants  Samuel  Coleman,  a  carpen- 
ter who  lives  at  Number  483  West  State  Street.  Yesterday  he  employee!  Jesse  F.  Beckom,  a 
carpenter  who  came  from  DayUm  and  was  living  wiih  his  wife  and  child  at  the  corner  of 
Russell  and  University  streets.  With  these  two  men  Terwilliger  began  to  remove  the  scaf- 
foMing  in  the  room  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  building  already  engaged  to  the  Franklin 
Insurance  Company.  There  were  at  work  about  the  building  at  the  time  from  thirty  to 
forty  men,  most  of  them  being  employed  by  the  iron  contractors. 

A  few  minutes  after  three  o'clock  these  men  were  startled  by  a  heavy  rumbling  noise 
and  the  quivering  of  the  west  wall,  which  tottered  toward  the  alley  as  if  about  to  fall  over 
and  then  settled  back  to  its  line  badly  broken  and  the  upper  portion  leaning  an  inch  or  two 
inward  from  the  plumb.  A  cloud  of  dust  arising  from  the  southeast  room  told  tliat  the  arch 
had  fallen.  They  rushed  to  that  portion  of  the  building  and  found  the  basement  floor  covered 
with  a  mass  of  mortar  and  bricks  weighing  many  tons.  Near  the  east  wall  and  about  half 
way  between  Broad  Street  and  the  north  side  of  the  room  the  head  of  a  man,  Samuel  Cole- 
man, protruded  from  the  ruins  of  the  arch. 

Coleman  was  extricated  from  the  debris,  terribly  mangled,  and  was  immedi- 
ately conveyed  to  his  home.  Terwilliger  was  also  quickly  taken  out  but  breathed 
his  last  three  minutes  later.  Beckom  was  next  brought  up  but  died  immediately 
from  the  terrible  injuries  ho  had  received. 

The  changes  and  repairs  made  necessary  by  this  distressing  calamity  seriously 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  building,  not  to  mention  indemnities  amounting  to  some 
thousands  of  dollars  paid  to  the  injured  man  and  the  families  of  the  killed.  Work 
on  the  building  proceeded,  however,  and  on  July  23,  1889,  its  auditorium  was  for- 
mally dedicated.  The  interest  of  the  opening  for  the  largo  audience  present  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  rare  vocalisni  of  Miss  Stella  McMillin,  with  accompany- 
ing musical  performances  by  the  Fourteenth  Eegiment  Band  and  the  Orpheus 
Club.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  S.  Morton,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  John  L. 
Gill,  Emerson  McMillan,  8.  S.  Eickly  and  E.  O.  Randall. 

Since  tlic  reorganization  of  the  Board  in  1884,  its  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
city  has  been  active  and  important.  Among  the  more  prominent  themes  which 
have  engaged  its  attention  have  been  the  following:  A  National  Government 
buikling  for  Columbus;  enlargement  and  diverrtitication  of  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  city;  sanitation  and  water  supply  ;  the  reception  of  delegate  con- 
ventions; courtesies  to  officers  of  State,  the  (Jeneral  Assembly  and  distinguished 
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visitors;  a  national  bankrupt  law;  the  national  coinage;  labor  strikes  and  trou- 
bles; street  improvements;  abatement  of  nuisances;  the  Grand  Army  National 
Encampment;  the  State  Fair;  the  Ohio  Centennial  Exposition;  special  charities; 
an  executive  mansion  ;  sewerage ;  signal  service,  taxation,  and  municipal  reform. 
The  honorary  members  of  the  Board  thus  far  elected  have  been  Allen  G.  Thur- 
man,  John  L.  Gill,  William  Y.  Miles,  Samuel  S.  Rickly,  William  G.  Deshler,  Henry 
C.  Noble,  Lincoln  Kilbourn  and  Edward  Orton.  Its  aggregate  membership, 
according  to  its  latest  report,  numbers  nearly  five  hundred. 


NOTES. 

1.  Concerning  this  movement  the  following  statements  were  made  in  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  of  March  31 : 

**  At  the  Board  of  Trade  meeting  Saturday  night,  at  the  request  of  President  S.S.  Rickly, 
it  was  decided  to  close  the  present  board  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  new  organization  to 
adopt  the  name  and  establish  a  more  extensive  and  thorough  association  that  will  embrace 
not  only  the  grain,  flour  and  produce  interest  of  the  city,  but  all  other  branches  of  trade  and 
also  the  manufacturing  interests.  It  was  resolved  that  all  the  papers  and  effects  of  the 
Board,  except  the  funds,  be  tendered  to  the  organization.  The  cash  on  hand,  amounting  to 
$112.13,  was  donated  equally  between  the  St.  Francis  Hospital  and  the  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less. Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  thanks  to  the  President,  8.  S.  Rickly,  for  the 
impartial  manner  displayed  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Board,  as  also  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Scott 
for  his  services  as  Secretary. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


POLITICAL    EVENTS;     1797-1840. 

The  patriotism  of  the  pionoors  of  the  Ohio  Wilderness  was  of  a  very  ardent 
type.  Some  curious  evidences  of  this  are  seen  in  the  quaint  and  unsophisticated 
zeal  with  which  they  celebrated  the  National  .Independence  Day  of  that  period. 
One  of  the  writers  of  early  Ohio  history  makes  this  record  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done :' 

Independence  Day  was  loyally  observed  when  possible,  the  first  recorded  celebration 
thereof  on  the  Western  Reserve  being  in  1796,  when  General  Moses  Cleveland  and  his 
party  of  surveyors  halted  at  the  mouth  of  Conneaut  Creek,  flung  the  American  flag  to 
the  breeze,  partook  of  a  banquet  of  baked  pork  and  beans,  fired  a  rifle  salute,  and  proposed 
toasts  which  were  drunk  in  more  than  one  pail  of  grog.  The  means  of  celebration  were 
not  always  equal  to  the  patriotic  intent.  In  1800  a  gathering  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
Captain  Quiuby,  in  Warren,  and  although  there  were  provisions  and  liquids  in  abundance, 
there  was  a  lack  of  musical  instruments.  A  drummer  and  fifer  studieii  the  difficulty,  and 
finally  surmounted  it.  The  one  sought  a  suitable  branch  from  an  elderbusb,  and  soon  trans- 
formed it  into  a  fife.  The  other  cut  down  a  hollow  pepperidge  tree,  and  with  only  a  handax 
and  jackplane  made  a  drum  cylinder.  With  the  skin  of  a  fawn  he  made  the  heads  for  the 
drum,  and  corded  them  on  with  a  pair  of  new  plowlines.  The  procession  was  then  enabled 
to  move,  and  whatever  the  music  lacked  in  harmony  it  made  up  in  volume  and  intention. 
On  these  patriotic  occasions,  as  in  all  social  gatherings,  the  whisky  of  the  homemade  still 
was  brought  into  free  use,  and  the  man  who  declined  it  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Of  the  observance  of  July  Fourth,  1814,  at  Franklinton  we  have  the  follow- 
ing account  in  the  Freeman's  Chronicle: 

The  anniversary  of  American  Independence  was  celebrated  in  this  town  on  Monday 
last  with  the  customary  festivity.  Agreeably  to  previous  concert,  about  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Captain  V^ance's  elegant  company  of  Franklin  Dragoons,  together  with  many  invited  guests, 
repaired  to  the  Lion  Tavern,  where  they  partook  of  a  sumptuous  and  splendid  dinner  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Pratt  — and  the  cloth  being  removed  the  following  toasts  were  drank,  accom- 
panied with  discharges  of  cannon  : 

1.  The  Fourth  of  July  —May  its  next  anniversary  be  celebrated  under  the  shade  of  the 
olive.'    3  cheers,  1  gun. 

2.  Our  beloved  Washington  —  Tfw  hero,  slatestnan,  great  and  good.  The  chosen  ingtrument 
of  God  to  free  us  from  a  tyrant's  chain.     Revered  forever  be  his  name.     8  cheers,  I  gun. 

8.  General  Andrew  Jackson.  His  merit  has  forced  him  into  notice  —  may  he  exceed 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.     3  cheers,  1  gun. 

[372] 
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4.  The  War  — Just  though  precipitate —May  the  sword  never  he  slieathed  until  our 
disasterd  are  wiped  away  and  our  rights  secured.    3  cheers,  1  gun. 

5.  The  navy  of  the  U.  »S.— May  our  harhors  be  defended  by  the  weight  of  our  metal. 
3  cheers,  1  gun. 

6.  The  Embargo — More  policy  in  repealing  than  in  making  the  law.    3  cheers,  1  gun. 

7.  The  general   officers  of  our  Army — Fewer  speeches  and  more  action.    3  cheers, 

1  gun. 

8.  Tlie  Union  of  the  States —  Disgrace  to  him  who  wishes,  destruction  to  him  who 
attempts  it«  ilissolution  —  may  it  be  cemented  by  political  and  moral  rectitude.  3  cheers, 
I  gun. 

1>.  The  three  ranks  of  our  Government— executive,  legislative  and  judicial  —  may 
they  preserve  a  distance  which  shall  prevent  confusion,  and  preserve  a  connexion  close 
enough  for  mutual  support.    3  cheers,  1  gun. 

10.  Republicanism  —  that  says  what  it  thinks  and  does  what  it  says.     3  cheers,  1  gun. 

11.  The  contents  of  our  cartouch  boxes  to  demagogues  and  sycophants  —  double  rations 
to  tlie  true  friends  of  our  republic.    6  cheers,  1  gun. 

12.  Our  naval  heroes  —  Their  heads  are  without  a  cloud  —  their  hearts  without  a  cover- 
ing.   3  cheers,  1  iiun. 

1 3.  Our  major-^renerals  —  Their  debut  and  exit  tread  on  each  other's  heels  —  The  Fable  of 
the  Fox  and  Flies.    3  cheers,  1  gun. 

14.  The  days  of  the  revolution.  They  are  revived  in  miniature —  may  the  likeness  grow 
to  the  full  stature  of  the  original.    3  chev.*rs,  1  gun. 

l5.  The  American  Republic— Empires  have  passed  away  like  a  dream  and  Kingdoms 
have  tottered  into  ruin  — yet  may  this  fair  fabric  of  freedom  stand  firm  against  the  ragings  of 
foreign  usurpation  or  the  whirlwinds  of  domestic  faction.    3  cheers,  1  gun. 

1«).    Peace  to  a  troubled  World  —  Liberty  to  the  enslaved  of  every  nation.    0  cheers, 

1  gun. 

17.  The  American  fair — may  they  foster  their  offspring  in  the  lap  of  plenty  and 
peace.    3  cheers,  1  gun. 

Volunteer —  By  Mr.  SuUivant.  Captain  John  Moore  —  His  private  virtues  are  equal  to 
his  public  worth  —  may  his  country  never  want  a  better  officer  of  his  grade. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  Columbus  of  which  wo  have  any 
detailed  account  was  that  of  the  year  1821,  thus  described  in  the  Gfizcfta  of  July  5. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  in  this  town  with  unusual  brilliancy.  An  oration  was 
delivered  in  the  Representatives'  Hall  by  Joseph  Hines,  Esq.,  and  a  Hymn  and  Ode  per 
formed  by  the  Colufnbus  Handel  Society  in  a  superior  degree  of  elegance  —  after  which  the 
citizens,  escorted  by  the  Franklin  Dragoons,  Columbus  Artillery  and  Columbus  Light 
Infantry  repaire<l  to  a  beautiful  grove  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  and  partook  of  a  dinner 
prepared  by  Colonel  Reed.  After  the  cloth  was  removed  the  following  toasts  were  drank, 
accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  Artillery:  The  day  ;  President  Monroe  .  .  .  ;  John  (^uincy 
Adams  .  .  .  ;  The  memory  of  George  Washington  .  .  .  ;  National  Industry  —  the  only  cure  for 
hard  times;  Public  Confidence  .  .  .  ;  Manufactures  .  .  .  ;  The  Farmers  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  ; 
The  Mechanics  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  ;  Merchants  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  ;  State  of 
Ohio  .  .  .  ;  Internal  Communication  in  this  State  .  .  .  ;  The  Grand  Western  Canal  of  New 
York  .  .  .  ;  The  civil  authorities  of  Ohio  — Frequent  elections,  moderate  salaries  and  rotation 
in  office ;  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  — the  aristocracy  of  this  republic  — and  behold  a 
great  red  dragon,  etc  ;  Despotism  .  .  .  ;  The  cause  of  liberty  in  Europe  .  .  .  ;  Republic  of  Col- 
umbia .  .  .  ;  Governor  Brown  .  .  .  ;  Henry  Baldwin  .  .  .  ;  The  Philadelphia  Agricultural 
Society  .  .  .  ;  The  last  year's  loan — If  a  national  debt  be  a  national  blessing,  next  to  the 
kingdom  from  whence  this  precept  was  derived,  the  United  States  are  on  the  broadest  road 
of  being  supremely  blessed;  The  American   Fair- may  they,  prefer  sense  and  industry  to 
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impertinence  and  dandyiim  —  the  sound  of  the  spinning  wheel  to  the  charms  of  the  late 
— but  O  ?  —  if  they  don't  may  they  never  be  married. 

The  celebration  in  1882  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  Gazette  of  July  11 : 

The  citizens  of  this  town  Celebrating  the  Anniversary  of  the  American  Independence 
met  about  12  o'clock  at  the  place  appointed  (the  acting  Governor  of  Ohio  being  present  on 
the  occasion)  formed  procession  and  marched  to  the  Presbyterian  meetinghouse,  when  the 
services  of  the  day  were  opened  by  a  suitable  address  to  the  throne  of  grace  from  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Bigelow.  A  very  interesting  discourse  was  then  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hoge, 
and  several  pieces  of  music  prepared  for  the  occasion,  performed  by  the  Handel  Society. 
After  which  the  exercises  were  closed  by  prayer  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burton,  the  procession 
again  formed  anrl  marched  to  the  Courthouse  and  partook  of  a  very  excellent  dinner. 

Mr.  Hogo's  address  here  referred  to  contained  strong  antislavery  sentiments. 
Twentyfour  "regular"  and  eleven  "volunteer"  toasts  were  drunk;  among  the 
regular  ones  were  these: 

Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams  and  Charles  Carroll.  The  only  surviving  signers  of  that 
Imtrument  which  will  immortalize  their  names. 

The  State  of  Ohio  —  The  Fourth  in  the  Union,  may  she  be  worthy  of  the  high  station  to 
which  her  rank  entitles  her. 

The  town  of  Columbus  —  May  the  enterprise,  industry  and  morality  of  ittf  citizens  make 
it  worthy  to  become  the  great  metropolis  of  a  great  State. 

One  of  the  volunteer  toasts  was  this: 

Commodore  O.  H.  Perry  —  He  has  erected  for  himself  and  his  compatriots  a  monument 
of  fame  which  shall  endure  till  Erie's  waves  shall  cease  to  roll  and  ''  Time  blots  out  the  Sun.'' 

Of  the  observance  of  the  independence  anniversary  in  1826  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  of  July  6  narrates  : 

This  day  was  celebrated  in  this  town  with  much  hilarity  and  withal  decorum.  At  12 
o'clock  the  citizens  of  Columbus  and  neighborhood  to  the  number  of  about  300,  followed  by  24 
revolutionary  soldiers  formed  a  procession  and  proceeded  to  a  beautiful  grove  in  the  skirts  of 
the  town.  After  an  impressive  prayer,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  and  an  ap- 
propriate Ode  (composed  for  the  occasion)  was  sung,  a  brief  address  was  delivered  ~  another 
appropriate  Ode  (also  composed  for  the  occasion)  was  sung,  and  the  exercises  closed  by 
prayer.  After  which  the  assembly  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner.  [Thirteen  toasts  were 
drunk.]  About  three  o'clock  the  citizens  formed  a  procession  and  returned  to  town,  and 
after  cheering  the  revolutionary  soldiers  as  they  passed  through  the  open  rank,  dispersed. 

Of  the  celebration  in  1827  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  July  12  gave  this  account : 

This  ever  memorable  day  [July  4]  was  celebrated  in  this  town  with  more  than  usual 
splendor.  At  the  dawn  of  day  a  national  salute  was  fired.  About  12  o'clock  a  procession  was 
formed  by  the  marshals  of  the  day,  General  J.  Warner  and  Captain  Joseph  M'Elvain,  con- 
sisting of  the  military,  citizens  and  Revolutionary  soldiers,  on  the  green  in  front  of  the 
Academy.  The  procession  moved  up  Rich  Street  to  High  Street,  and  up  High  Street  to  the 
State  House.  The  assembly  being  seated,  the  Rev.  J.  Hoge  made  an  appropriate  and  elo- 
quent prayer.  Samuel  Bigger  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Samuel  C. 
Andrews  delivered  the  following  oration  :  .  .  .  . 

The  excellent  manner  in  which  the  choristers  performed  the  odes  added  not  a  little  to 
the  pleasing  ceremonies  of  the  day.  At  the  request  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers  **  Yankee 
Doodle  "  was  played  by  the  band  which  seemed  to  light  up  their  countenances  by  bringing 
to  their  recollection  time  long  gone  by.  After  the  ceremonies  at  the  State  House,  the  company 
repaired  to  a  grove  at  the  North  end  of  the  Town'  where  they  partook  of  an  excellent  dinner 
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prepared   by  Mr.  Jolin  Young,     R.  W.  McCoy  acted  as  President,  and  Messrs.   William 
Doherty  and  Henry  Brown  as  Vice  Presidents. 

Anfiong  the  thirteen  regular  toasts  drunk  on  this  occasion  were  the  following  : 

T/u"  ojfkers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  —  time  develops  the  importance  of  their  deeds 
and  increases  our  gratitude. 

Edu4;ation — The  Perpetuity  of  our  institutions  dei)ends  soleiy  on  the  extent  to  whicli 
our  minds  are  enlightened. 

Ohio  — hut  yesterday  a  wilderness,  now  an  empire. 

A  large  number  of  volunteer  toasts  were  offered,  among  which  were: 

By  J.  R.  Swan  :  Ohio  Canal  Commissioners  —  Our  great  work  will  remain  to  future  times 
a  worthy  cenotaph  of  their  services. 

By  Mr.  Kspy  :  Columbus  —  May  it  be  as  prosperous  as  it  is  beautiful  —  and  as  happy  as 
it  is  prosperous. 

On  July  4,  1S28,  a  national  salute  was  fired  at  sunrise,  and  at  noon  an  assembly 
of  citizens  took  place  at  the  Representatives'  Hall,  where  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  wan  read  by  Nathaniel  McLean  and  an  oration  was  delivered  by 
Samuel  Bigger. 

In  1830  the  anniversary  fell  on  Sunday,  and  was  therefore  celebrated  on 
Saturday,  which  was  ushered  in  by  a  sunrise  salute  fired  "  from  a  piece  of 
ordnance  on  State  Street,  near  the  bank  of  the  river."  At  noon  "a  procession,  con- 
sisting of  the  clergy,  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  the  reader  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  sundry  grayheaded  Revolutionary  patriots  and  a  number  of  citi- 
zens, preceded  by  a  good  band  of  music,  w^as  formed  at  Mr.  Hoyl's  Hotel  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  State  House  where  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  introduced  by  a 
fervent  appeal  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  from  the  Rev.  James  Hoge.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  next  read,  with  appropriate  remarks,  by  John  S. 
McDonald,  Esq.,  after  which  an  excellent  oration  was  delivered  by  Doctor  M.  B. 
Wright."  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  furnished  on  this  occasion  by  the 
Handel  Society,  and  a  closing  prayer  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  George  Jeffries. 
A  procession  was  then  formed  and  marched  to  the  marketplace  "  which  had  been 
handsomely  decorated  for  the  occasion  by  a  number  of  young  misses,  [and]  where 
fitly  ladies  and  100  gentlemen,  without  distinction  of  party,  sat  down  to  a  sumptu- 
ous dinner  provided  by  John  Young  —  General  Jeremiah  M'Lene  presiding, 
assisted  by  Robert  W.  McCoy,  Esq.,  and  Colonel  William  Minor." 

Among  the  mentionable  political  events  of  the  borough  period  of  which  we 
have  record  was  a  dinner  given  at  Russell's  Tavern,  March  23,  1821,  to  General 
Philemon  Beecher,  of  Fairfield  County,  afterwards  Representative  of  the  Ninth 
District  in  Congress.  Ralph  Osborn,  Auditor  of  State,  presided,  and  Lucas  Sulli- 
vant  acted  as  Vice  President.  Among  the  topics  and  sentiments  proposed  as  toasts 
wore  those:  "Our  new  sister,  Missouri;  Henry  Clay,  the  Cicero  of  the  West; 
General  Joseph  Vance,  our  Member  of  Congress-elect;  Charles  Hammond,  the 
able  advocate  of  State  rights;  our  absent  friend,  Hon.  William  A.  Trimble  ;  lion. 
Benjamin  Ruggles;  De  Witt  Clinton,  Governor  of  New  York;  Ethan  A.  Brown, 
Governor  of  Ohio." 
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General  William  C.  Schenck,  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  from  Warren 
County,  died  in  Columbus  January  17,  1821.  His  remains  when  sent  to  the  family 
residence  in  Warren  County,  wore  escorted  through  the  town  "  to  the  limits  of 
Fraiiklinton/'  by  a  long  procession  comprising  the  State offiecrs,  members  of  the 
General  AsRcmbly,  Masonic  bodies  and  citizens.  In  the  election  of  Benjamin  Rug- 
gles  as  United  States  Senator,  which  event  took  place  May*3, 1821,  the  carious  fact 
was  noted  that  while  the  number  of  voters  was  101,  the  number  of  votes  cast  on 
on  the  first  ballot  was  103;  the  second  104;  on  the  third  101,  and  on  the  fourth  102. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Gazette  of  May  31,  1821,  referring  to  certain  ani- 
madversions east  upon  the  people  of  Columbus  by  a  member  of  the  Gt^neral 
Assembly,  Fahius  threatens  *^  the  private,  personal,  demoralizing  conduct  o^ 
very  many  of  the  members  of  that  Assembly  during  their  stay  among  us'*  with 
exposure.  Much  as  has  been  said  of  the  comparative  guilelessuess  of  primitive 
statesmunsltip,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  early  Ohio  lawgiver  was  not  always  a 
person  above  reproach. 

Mr.  Jolin  Otstot,  who  was  accustomed  to  take  some  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  as  boarders,  informs  the  writer  that  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
form to  his  family  custom   of  taking  breakfast  "  by  candlelight." 

Of  the  ])artisan  methods  and  prevailing  ideas  of  political  propriety  in  early 
times  we  have  some  interesting  manifestations.  The  following  editorial  observa- 
tions are  found  under  date  of  October  12,  1826:  * 

The  habit  of  treating'  which,  in  the  ^i^ntlest  language  may  be  said  to  have  great  influence 
on  the  will  of  voters,  public  opinion  is  now  decidedly  against.  .  .  .  Every  intelligent  man 
has  noticed  the  difference  between  the  manner  of  electioneering  now  and  ten  years  ago.  The 
habit  of  treating  is  expiring,  though  still  continued  in  some  degree  under  the  weak  author 
ity  of  custom  ;  and  wore  of  the  judgment  and  less  of  the  passions  is  now  brought  into  action, 
in  examining  the  qualifications  of  candidates. 

As  to  political  speechmaking  this  writor  thus  expresses  himself: 

We  have  always  been  free  in  Ohio  from  the  busting  speeches  of  England,  or  the  Hump 
speeches  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky  ;  which  are  nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  egotism  and 
empty  declamation.  These  brilliant  efforts,  of  the  candidates  enlighten  no  man's  judgment. 
The  feelings  of  the  hearers  are  tried  to  be  enlisted  by  a  long  farrago  of  what  the  speaker  has 
done,  or  strong  promises  given,  which  most  likely  the  passing  wind  will  float  away,  of  what 
he  shall  do  should  he  be  elected.  The  most  intelligent  citizens  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana 
have  set  their  countenance  against  this  custom  as  useless ;  and  one  which  we  think  will  be 
done  away  as  much  as  treating  is  with  us. 

How  electioneering  was  done  in  the  absence  of  mass  meetings  for  discussion 
is  indicated  by  the  following  notice,  published  under  date  of  September  25,  1838  : 

Shooting  Match!!  Come  one,  come  all.  Charles  Higgins,  of  Prairie  Tp.,  invites  his 
friends  from  the  several  townships  of  this  county  to  attend  a  shooting  match  at  his  house. 
nine  miles  west  of  Columbus,  on  the  National  Road  on  Saturday,  October  6.  He  has  consulted 
his  friends  of  both  political  parties,  and  they  are  desirous  of  hearing  the  sentiments  of  the 
general  candidates  for  the  ensuing  October  election  ;  and  both  parties  are  hereby  requested 
to  attend  and  address  tl)e  people. 

A  letter  written  from  Columbus  in  1831  by  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Jewett  contains  the 
following  sentences : 
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The  dislike  of  *'  caucuses ''  is  so  violent  in  this  section  as  almost  to  vercre  upon  abhor- 
rence. The  "  independent  electors  "  have  been  taught  to  avoid  them  as  political  monsters. 
I  have  never  seen  such  violent  personal  importunity  in  the  solicitation  of  voters  as  was  pre- 
sented at  the  polls  at  our  last  election.  The  fact  is  if  the  candidate  for  office  do  not  humbly 
and  anxiously  beg  the  support  of  the  people,  they  immediately  conclude  he  does  not  desire  it, 
and  will  extend  their  aid  to  a  more  eager,  not  to  say  more  obsequious  candidate. 

In  the  Freeman's  Chronicle  of  January  21,  1814,  appeared  the  following  adver- 
tisement : 

40  Dollars  Reward.  Kanaway  from  tlie  subscriber  in  Clark  County,  Kentucky,  on  the 
eighth  inst.  a  mulatto  man  slave  by  the  name  of 

TIM 

21  years  of  age,  about  5  feet  10  inches  high.  He  has  a  large  scar  on  one  of  his  thighs  (I  think 
the  right)  occasioned  by  a  burn.    .     .     . 

Edward  Strotshire. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Columbus  Gazette  of  March  28,  1822  : 

$100  Reward,  in  Specie.  Ranaway  from  the  subscriber,  living  in  Fayette  County,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  twentyfourth  of  May,  1820,  a  Negro  man  named 

BILL 

Now  about  24  years  of  age,  about  5  feet  7  or  8  inches  high,  rather  slender  made  but  very  nerv- 
ous and  active  ;  of  brown  mulatto  color;  has  two  remarkable  scars,  one  on  his  back  just  below 
one  of  his  blade  bones  (the  side  not  recollected)  2  or  8  inches  long,  occasioned  by  the  stroke 
of  an  axe  ;  the  other  is  rather  a  blotch  on  one  of  his  cheek  bones  about  the  size  of  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar,  darker  than  his  other  complexion.  Bill  is  a  plausible,  artful  fellow,  can  read  and 
write  a  tolerable  hand,  and  no  doubt  has  a  pass  and  will  attempt  to  pass  as  a  free  man.  and 
by  another  name.    His  ears  were  pierced,  and  he  wore  leads  in  them  when  he  went  away.  .  . 

Henry  Rogers. 

In  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  June  25,  1829,  appeared  this  : 

Stop  the  Runaway  !  !  !  !  20  Dollars  Reward  .  .  .  Ran  away  from  the  subscriber  liv- 
ing near  Huntsville,  Ala.,  a  Negro  man  slave  named  Bob  .  .  .  The  said  Bob  is  an  artful  sen- 
sible negro,  pretends  to  be  pious,  and  has  been  a  preacher  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  among 
the  blacks.  .  .  It  is  probable  there  will  be  found  on  close  examination  some  scars  from  a  cut 

on  his  throat  or  neck.  .  . 

David  Moore. 

Advertisements  of  this  class  were  very  common  in  the  Columbus  newspapers 
of  the  twenties,  thirties  and  forties.  Under  the  caption  **  Slavery  in  Ohio'' 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  November  15,  1821,  a  communication  signed  Fabius  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  during  the  sessions  of  the  Nineteenth  General  Assembly 
the  Senate  had  under  consideration  a  bill  the  nineteenth  section  of  which  read  : 

Be  it  further  enacted  that  when  any  person  shall  be  imprisoned  either  upon  execution  or 
otherwise  for  the  nonpayment  of  a  fine  or  costs,  or  both,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  to  sell  out  such  person  as  a  servant  to  any  person  within  this  state  who  will  pay 
the  whole  amount  due  for  the  shortest  period  of  service  ;  of  which  sale  public  notice  shall  be 
given  at  least  ten  days ;  and  upon  such  sale  being  efi!e(rted  the  sheriff  shall  give  to  the  pur- 
chaser a  certificate  thereof  and  deliver  over  the  prisoner  to  him;  from  which  time  the  rela- 
tion between  such  purchaser  and  the  prisoner  shall  be  that  of  master  and  servant,  until  the 
term  of  service  expires.* 
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Twelve  of  the  thirty  two  members  of  the  Senate  voted  for  this  bill.  They 
were  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Cole,  Poos,  Foster,  Harrison  (W.  H.),  McLean,  Oswalt, 
Pollock,  Kugglos,  Wheeler,  and  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Trimble.  A  further  token  of 
the  prevailing  political  opinion  of  those  days  as  to  slavery  and  the  African  race 
is  seen  in  the  following  resolution  passed  by  the  lower  branch  of  the  General 
Assembly  January  3.  1828: 

Resolved,  That  a  comniittee  of  five  be  appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  settle- 
ment of  free  people  of  color  in  this  state,  who  are  not  citizens  of  another  state,  by  sach 
penalties,  disqualifications  and  disabilities  as  they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  effect  this 
object. 

In  February,  1839,  Governor  Shannon  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
by  special  message  a  communication  from  Hon.  James  T.  Morehead  and  Hon. 
J.  Speed  Smith,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  State. of  Kentucky,  under  reso- 
lution of  its  legislature  of  January  4,  1839,  declaring  that  without  the  concurrent 
legislation  of  sister  Slates  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River,  the  laws  of  Kentucky 
inflicting  punishment  for  enticing  slaves  to  leave  their  lawful  owners  and 
possessors,  and  escape  to  parts  without  the  limits  of  Kentucky,  and  for  aiding, 
assisting  and  concealing  such  slaves  after  escape,  cannot  be  enforced.  The  Com- 
missioners, ill  compliance  with  instructions,  therefore  suggest  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio  "  tiie  passage  of  an  act  to  prevent  evil  disposed  persons  resid- 
ing within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  Ohio  from  enticing  away  the  slaves  of 
citizens  of  Kentucky,  or  aiding,  assisting  and  concealing  them  after  they  shall 
have  reached  the  limits  of  that  State,  and  to  solicit  also  the  passage  of  an  act  provid- 
ing more  efficient  and  certain  means  of  recapturing  and  bringing  away  abscond- 
ing slaves  by  their  masters,  or  legally  authorized  agents. 

On  January  8,  1822,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  form- 
ally observed,  probably  for  the  first  time.  The  Gazette  of  June  10,  1822,  con- 
tained the  following  mention  of  the  proceedings: 

Tuesday  being  the  eighth  of  January,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  principally  strangers 
upon  business  at  Columbus,  dined  together  at  Mr.  Gardiner's  Tavern  in  celebration  of  the 
victory  at  New  Orleans.  The  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  Mr.  Clay  and  General  Taylor,  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  late  Governor  Worthington  of  Ohio  were  of  the  company. 

Following  are  some  of  the  toasts  proposed: 

By  Judge  Todd —The  Holy  Alliance.  May  the  Genius  of  Liberty  distract  their  coun- 
cils and  frustrate  their  unhallowed  purposes. 

By  H.  Clay,  Esq.  —Let  us  look  more  at  hoiue  and  less  abroad  for  the  true  sources  of 
national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

By  J.  C.  Wright  —Our  next  president;  may  he  understand  the  interest  of  the  West, 
and  have  intelligence  and  firmness  to  support  it. 

By  Tiiomas  Corwin,  Es<i.  — The  province  of  Texas  ;  the  rightful  domain  of  the  United 
iStates  of  America. 

By  General  T.  C.  Flouriioy  — Tlie  fair  of  Ohio.  Tliey  smile  benignly  on  the  brave  and 
patriotic. 

As  to  subsequent  celcbratii)ns  of  January  Eighth  the  chronicles  are  deficient 
until   lSi55  when,  it  is  stated,  tlie  day  was  festively  observed  by  the  Jacksonians. 
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Salutes  were  fired,  a  tall  hickory  pole  was  raised,  surmounted  by  a  broom,  and  the 
Hemisphere  office  was  illuminated. 

On  January  8,  1840,  the  Ohio  State  Journal  editorially  observed  : 

This  is  the  "  glorious  eighth !  *'  We  are  writing  tliis  at  2  p.  m.  Cannons  have  been 
firing  ever  since  daylight.  A  magnificent  State  Convention  is  now  sitting  at  the  Theatre.  .  . 
A  hickory  pole  was  planted  at  the  southwest  angle  of  the  State  House  last  evening.  .  .  . 
The  military  of  our  city  are  all  out  with  drums  and  fifes. 

A  banquet  was  held,  on  this  occasion,  at  the  American  House,  Samuel  Spaug- 
ler,  of  Fairfield,  presiding.  Table  addresses  were  delivered  by  Governor  Shannon, 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  and  others 

In  1841,  the  day  was  celebrated  by  a  banquet  at  the  City  House.  Toasts  were 
responded  to  by  Colonel  Humphreys,  T.  W.  Bartley,  H.  A.  Moore,  B.  B.  Taylor, 
Elijah  Hayward,  William  Sawyer,  John  Patterson,  John  E.  Hunt,  A.  E.  Wood, 
E.  Gale,  S.  D.  Preston  and  S.  Medary. 

On  July  19,  1830,  a  meeting  of  mechanics  of  Columbus  was  held  at  the  Eagle 
Coffeehouse  to  appoint  a  committee  to  tender  a  public  dinner  to  Hon.  Henry  Clay. 
The  members  of  the  committee  selected  were  Joseph  Ridgway,  C.  C.  Beard,  John 
M.  Walcutt,  John  Greenwood,  Adam  Brolherlin,  Jacob  Overdier,  John  Young 
and  Thomas  Johnson.  Mr.  Clay  accepted,  for  July  22.  The  newspaper  history 
of  the  affair  contains  the  following  passages : 

At  two  o'clock  on  Thursday  last  a  procession  was  accordingly  formed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  William  Armstrong  and  Robert  Riordan,  marshals  of  the  day,  which  extended  from 
State  Street  to  Watson's  Hotel.  Mr.  Clay,  followed  by  several  gray  headed  veterans  of  the 
Revolution,  was  then  escorted  by  the  committee  to  the  Market  place,  where  an  elegant  din- 
ner had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Young;  Joseph  Ridgway,  acting  as  President  and  William 
McElvain,  Henry  Van  Home,  John  Warner  and  Michael  S.  Sullivant,  as  Vice  Presidents. 
The  number  of  persons  who  sat  down,  many  of  whom  were  mechanics  from  this  town  and 
vicinity,  together  with  a  few  respectable  strangers,  is  estimated  at  from  H50  to  400. 

Mr.  Clay  delivered  a  political  address  on  this  occasion,  which  was  received 
with  much  favor. 

On  November  5,  1836,  General  William  H.  Harrison,  then  an  opposition  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  arrived  at  Columbus  and  alighted  at  Armstrong's  Tav- 
ern, where  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  committee  which  escorted  him  to  "  Russell's 
spacious  dining  hall  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception."  An  address  of 
welcome  was  there  delivered  b}'  Alfred  Kelley,  to  which  General  Harrison  re|)lied, 
referring  to  his  first  arrival  in  the  vState  fortyfive  j'ears  previously.  Additional 
speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Alfred  Kelley,  J.  B.  Gardiner,  R.  W.  Thompson,  of 
Indiana,  and  Doctor  R.  Thompson,  of  Columbus.  General  Harrison  set  out  for 
his  home  the  following  Monday. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  arrived  in 
Columbus,  December  18,  1839,  and  during  the  evening  of  that  daj'^  was  given  u 
complimentary  banquet  by  his  political  friends  at  the  American  House. 

In  December,  1889,  a  meeting  of  Welsh  citizens  wns  held  at  the  schoolhouse 
on  Fourth  Street  to  protest  againnt  the  action  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  refusing  publication  of  the  Governor's  Message  in  the  Welsh  language 
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while  authorizing  its  publication  in  Gorman.  The  meeting  adopted  a  resolution 
recommending  to  every  citizen  of  Welsh  descent  "  to  perpetuate  his  mother  tongue, 
and  to  teach  it  to  his  posterit}'." 

Among  the  earlier  political  assemblages  in  Columbus  of  which  we  find  men- 
tion was  an  *' administration  convention  "  which  took  place  December  28,  1827, 
and  was  attended  by  220  delegates.  Of  this  assembly,  Jeremiah  Morrow  was 
appointed  president  and  William  Doherty  and  Thomas  Corwin  secretaries.  Pres- 
idential electorH  were  nominated. 

On  August  31,  1831,  a  meeting  of  citizens  favorable  to  the  tariff  and  internal 
improvement  policy  of  the  Clay  party  was  held  at  Young's  Coffeehouse.  General 
John  Warner  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Captain  John  Haver  was  appointed 
secretary.  J.  M.  Walcutt,  John  Cutler,  M.  R.  Spurgeon,  William  Armstrong  and 
Robert  Pollock  were  named  as  members  of  a  committee  on  resolutions.  The  meet- 
ing suggested  the  following  nominations  :  For  Governor,  Duncan  McArthur;  for 
Congress,  William  Doherty;  for  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  Joseph 
Ridgway. 

At  a  National  Rejjublican  meeting  held  October  29, 1831,  Colonel  John  Thomp- 
son presided  and  D.  W.  Deshler  was  apiK)inted  secretary.  Lyne  Starling  and 
John  Bailhache  were  named  as  delegates  to  a  national  convention  to  be  held  in 
Baltimore  the  ensuing  December. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  at  Ileyrs  Tavern  January  9,  1835,  a  "State 
Rights  Association  of  the  City  of  Columbus  and  Count}'  of  Franklin "  was 
organized,  with  the  following  officers  :  President,  George  Jeffries  ;  Vice  President, 
George  M.  K.  Spurgeon  ;  vSecretary,  A.  Williams;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Brown;  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  John  G.  Miller,  Dwight  Woodbury,  N.  M.  Miller, 
P.  C.  Gallagher,  M.  II.  Kirbj'',  Robert  Neil,  George  Richey.  The  preamble  to  the 
resolutions  adopted  contained  these  declarations: 

We  believe  the  principles  upon  which  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were  successfully 
resisted,  upon  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  to  the  Chief  Magistracy,  upon  which  he 
administered  the  Government  while  in  office,  to  be  the  true  principles  of  the  Federal  Com- 
pact, and  those  only  which  can  insure  the  continuance  and  safety  of  our  free  and  happy 
form  of  Government.  In  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798  and  '99,  and  the 
Report  on  those  of  the  former  State  in  179*.),  we  recognize  not  only  "true  doctrines,"  buithe 
true  doctrines  of  the  true  Republican  party  ;  and  find  in  them  the  correct  definition  of  these 
confederate  States. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  held  February  20,  1836,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  celebration  of  Jefferson's  birthdaj^  D.  W.  Deshler  was  appointed 

chairman  and  Robert  Ware  secretary. 

On  August  29,  1835,  a  meeting  of  citizens  favorable  to  the  nomination  of 
General  W.  II.  llarrison  to  the  Presidency  was  held  in  Columbus.  S.  G.  Flenni- 
ken  presided  and  M.  J.  Gilbert  was  appointed  secretary.  Lyne  Starling,  James 
Kilbourn,  William  Doherty  and  John  Bailhache  were  appointed  as  a  committee 
to  report  resolutions  to  a  subsequent  meeting. 

At  an  "  Anti-Van  Buren  "  meeting  held  in  February,  183(i,  Samuel  G.  Flenni- 
ken  was  appointed  president  and  Sinithsoii  E.  Wright  secretary.     Francis  Stewart, 
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Joseph  Hunter,  Joseph  Hidgway,  Senior,    Jiimes  Kilhourn,  and    Frnnc-is  Johnson 
were  appointed  a  eoininittco  to  receive  names. 

"Cinder  date  of  August  13,  183G,  appeared  this  announcement : 

• 

A  barbecue  and  shooting  match  will  take  place  on  the  land  of  A.  W.  McCoy,  five  miles 
from  the  city  of  Columbus,  on  Saturday,  August  20,  at  10  a.  m.  TIjc  candidates  for  Congress 
and  the  State  Legislature  are  expecte<i  to  address  the  ))Cople. 

On  September  20,  1836,  a  **  Young  Men's  Harrison  (yonvcntion"  was  held  at 
the  Columbus  Theatre.  George  Collings,  of  Highland  County,  was  chairman,  and 
John  L.  Minor,  of  Franklin,  one  of  the  secretaries.  John  W.  Andrews,  of  Colum- 
bus, reported  an  address  to  the  young  men  of  Ohio  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

A  State  Whig  Convention  was  held  at  Columbus  July  4,  1837  ;  James  Kilhourn, 
chairman,  and  William  B.  Thrall,  Jamos  F.  Conover  and  James  B.  Boll,  secretaries. 
William  Dohcrty,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior,  Lyne  Starling,  Junior,  John  W. 
Andrews  and  John  L.  Miner  were  appointed  as  a  State  Central  Committee. 

A  shootingmatch  was  aniumnced  to  take  place  at  Charles  Higgins's,  on  the 
National  Road,  nine  miles  west  of  Columbus,  September  10,  1837.  The  candidates 
for  the  General  Assembly,  "of  all  parties,"  were  invite<l  to  be  j)resont  and  address 
the  people. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1838  assembled  at  the  Columbus  Theatre 
on  January  8.  The  attendance  was  described  as  "immense.'  Judge  Eber  W. 
Hubbard,  of  Loruin,  was  appointed  chairman,  and  Hon.  Wilson  Shannon,  of  Bel- 
mont, was  nominated  for  Governor.  Hon.  A.  G.  Thurman  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gates. An  address  to  the  people  was  prepared  and  reported  by  the  ft)llowing 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose;  William  Wall,  Carter  B.  Harlan,  Allen  G. 
Thurman,  Edward  Jones  and  John  Biglor.  In  the  evening  a  banquet  in  honor  of 
Jackson  and  New  Orleans  took  place  at  the  National  Hotel.  The  day  was  further 
signalized  by  a  parade  of  the  Columbus  Guards. 

The  attendance  at  the  Whig  State  Convention  which  met  at  Columbus  May 
31  and  June  1,  1838,  was  thus  described  by  the  local  party  organ  :' 

They  [the  people]  came  from  ever  direction,  multitude  ui)on  multitude,  enlivened  amid 
the  cheering  sounds  of  music  and  marshaled  under  the  "  star  spangled  banner"  of  our  coun 
try.  By  Thursday  [May  81]  the  city  was  literally  filled.  Every  avenue  to  its  approach  was 
blocked  with  the  moving  mass.  The  canal  was  freighted  with  hundreds  upon  hundreds.  .  .  . 
We  shall  never  forget  the  moments  which  we  spent  in  gazing  on  such  hosts  of  freemen. 
They  were  variously  computed  at  from  three  to  six  tJumsatid!  So  immense  was  the  concourse 
that  it  was  iuii>osBible  to  procure  the  names  of  all  presetit.  The  list  whiih  we  publish  falls 
many  hundred  short. 

The  crowd  "  paraded  on  High  Street  to  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  thence 
on  Friend  Street  to  Third  and  thence  on  Third  to  the  Public  Square."  The  con- 
vention was  address  by  Judge  Burnett,  Thomas  Ewing,  Governor  Joseph  Vance 
and  General  Murphy.     Joseph  Vance  was  chairman. 

The  Whig  State  Central  Committeemen  in  1839  were  Alfred  Kelley,  Joseph 
Ridgway,  Senior,  Warren  Jenkins,  Lewis  Hoyl  and  Samuel  Douglas. 
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A  meeting  to  ratify  the  nominations  of  Ilamson  and  Tyler  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency  was  held  December  18,  1839,  in  the  basement  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Alfred  Kelley  presided,  and  Moses  B.  Corwin,  Thomas 
Ewing  and  Bellamy  Storer  delivered  addresses.  On  motion  of  James  L.  Bates  a 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions. 

The  Van  Buren  (Democratic)  State  Convention  was  held  in  Columbus  January- 
8,  1840.  The  members  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  in  that  year 
were  Carter  B.  Harlan,  Bela  Latham,  Samuel  Medar\',  A.  G.  Hibbs,  Peter  Kauf- 
man, John  Patterson  and  John  McElvain.  Alfred  Kelley,  who  was  suggested  as 
the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor,  publicly  stated  that  he  did  not  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered  in  that  connection.  Tlix3  Whig  County  Convention  held  January  25,  1840, 
was  thus  mentioned  under  date  of  Januarj-  28 :  **  Pursuant  to  notice  given  a  large 
and  respectable  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Harrison  and  Tyler  was  held  in  the 
basement  of  the  Presbyterian  Church." 

The  memorable  political  campaign  of  1840  was  opened  for  the  Whig  party  in 
Ohio  by  a  great  convention  of  that  party  held  at  Columbus  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day February  21  and  22.  The  most  extended  account  of  it  given  by  the  local  press 
was  that  contained  in  the  Ohio  Confederate^  a  weekly  paper  then  edited  by  John 
G.  Miller.  In  that  account  the  attendance  at  the  convention  was  estimated  at 
twenty  thousand,  representing  all  i)art8  of  the  State.  The  Bulletin,  expressing  the 
Democratic  view,  acknowledged  that  the  "  Whigs  had  effected  a  great  turnout  .  .  . 
probably  lour  or  five  thousand."  The  "gathering  of  the  clans"  was  thus 
described  by  the  Confederate  : 

For  several  days  previous  to  Thursday,  the  twentieth,  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
8tate  had  reached  the  city,  so  that  on  the  morning;  of  that  day  the  hotels  were  alre^uly  filled 
to  overflowing;  and  throughout  the  day  they  continued  to  arrive  in  rapid  succession,  though 
without  organization  and  para<ie.  The  weather  was  uncorafortahle,  the  day  was  rainy;  the 
roads  were  known  to  be  in  bad  condition  ;  some  who  had  failed  to  discern  the  true  state  of 
the  popular  mind  began  to  fear  least  the  people  should  not  come  ;  the  apprehension  was  of 
short  duration;  rain  and  storm  and  obstacles  had  nothing  to  do  in  this  matter;  and  hour 
after  hour  the  tide  rolled  in  and  the  multitude  accumulated.  The  evening  [twentieth] 
brought  with  it  the  accession  of  many  thousands  to  the  throng  that  now  filled  the  streets  of  the 
city  as  the  setting  sun  shone  out  upon  the  animating  scene  his  brightest  and  cheerfulest  rays. 
At  this  period  the  united  delegations  from  many  of  the  eastern  counties  approached  the 
city.  .  .  .  On  the  same  evening  there  arrived  twentyseven  canal  boats  bearing  delegations 
from  the  southern  counties.  .  .  .  The  morning  of  Friday  opened  upon  the  multitude  with  a 
clear  sky  and  a  delightful  temperature.  Had  a  stranger  entered  the  city  on  that  beautiful 
morning,  his  eye  would  have  fallen  on  a  variegated  scene  of  surpassing  interest  which  his 
tongue  or  his  pen  might  have  striven  in  vain  to  describe.  Among  the  numerous  ensigns, 
colors,  decorations  and  banners  with  their  pithy  sentences  and  heartstirring  mottoes  as  they 
waved  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  and  floated  on  the  stan<lards  borne  by  individuals  of 
the  living  mass  before  him,  his  eye  would  have  rested  for  a  moment  on  two  extended  ban- 
ners stretching  from  roof  to  roof  of  the  lofty  tenements  on  either  side  of  the  street,  bearing 
the  impressive  words  of  truth.  Convention  of  the  People,  not  of  offk eholdbrs  I  Har- 
rison    AND   TyLEU — the   pillars  OF    KEFOUM.        UnioN    OF  THE    WllKJS   FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THE 

Union. 

The  Ohio  State  Journars  iXQQOiiuiy  oi'  February  22, 1840,  contained  the  following 
passages : 
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The  rain  is  pouring  in  torrents  while  we  write  ;  the  nind  is  kneiMloop  in  the  roa<K^  ;  all 
the  wintry  elements  except  frost  are  busy ;  but  the  people  are  here.  The  streets  of  Colum- 
bus present,  despite  the  weeping  clouds,  one  solid  mass  of  animated,  joyous  R»*publican8, 
all  clamorous  for  the  Hero  of  Tippecanoe  and  the  Thames.  We  w^atched  the  ingathering  of 
the  people  on  Thursday  and  Friday  with  a  view  to  write  a  description  of  it.  But  we  cannot 
describe  it.  From  the  east,  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south  the  people  poured  in  in  dense 
and  continuous  streams.  On  they  came,  rending  the  blue  welkin  with  their  shouts.  .  .  . 
Banners  ingenious  in  device  and  splendid  in  execution  loomed  in  the  air ;  flags  were  streaming, 
and  all  the  insignia  of  freedom  swept  along  in  glory  and  in  triumph.  Canoes  planted  on 
wheels;  .  .  .  square-rigged  brigs,  log  cabins,  even  a  minature  of  old  Fort  Meigs;  all  these 
and  more  made  up  the  grand  scene  of  excitement  and  surprise. 

The  number  of  persons  in  attendance  as  members  of  the  convention,  is  variously  esti* 
mated  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  number  with 
accuracy,  as  but  a  very  few  of  the  delegations  have  reported  full  lists  of  their  members. 
Numerous,  however,  as  has  been  and  is  the  crowd,  all  have  been  fed  and  sheltered,  and  cher- 
ished. Not  a  single  cheerless  or  disappointed  face  can  be  seen  amid  the  vast  assemblage.  .  .  . 
Just  as  our  paper  is  going  to  press  we  have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  the  immense  throng, 
though  wading  in  mud  and  exposed  to  the  "pitiless  peltings"  of  the  rain,  still  exhibits 
the  best  of  spirits.     All  its  joyous  enthusiasm. 

Concerning  the  parade  of  Saturday,  twenty  second,  wo  have  in  the  same  paper 
of  later  date  the  following  account : 

On  the  twentysecond  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened  and  torrents  fell  as  if  to  show 
us  that  cloutls  and  adversity,  as  well  as  sunshine  and  prosperity,  are  the  lot  of  those  who  do 
their  duty.  At  an  early  hour  the  immense  multitude,  filling  the  streets,  the  pavements,  the 
bouses,  began  under  the  direction  of  skillful  marshals  to  do  what  seemed  the  most  hopeless 
task,  to  form  from  such  confusion,  into  the  most  perfect  order.  To  accomplish  this  the  dif- 
ferent vehicles  filled  and  followed  by  the  various  delegations  wheeled  into  line  from  the 
various  cross  streets  of  the  city.  Twenty  full  bands  of  music,  in  large  cars  drawn  by  four 
horses  each  sent  up  their  music.  Immense  canoes,  each  carrying  from  fifty  to  eighty  men- 
one  bearing  the  emblem  of  our  Western  Empire  State,  the  Buckeye  tree  —  rising  full  forty 
feet  from  the  stern  and  carrying  a  large  and  beautifully  executed  portrait  of  General  Harrison 
(executed  by  that  accomplished  artist,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  this  city)  and  all  drawn  by  eight  beau- 
tiful white  horses  most  skillfully  driven**.  A  throng  of  hundreds  followed  in  close  column. 
Another  large  canoe,  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  l)earing  flags  and  inscriptions,  was  followed 
by  hundreds  in  the  same  order.  Numerous  log  cabins,  the  peculiar  emblem  of  the  Young 
West.  .  .  .  Numbers  of  these  lude  structures  with  all  their  usual  accompaniments  — the 
smoke  rising  from  the  chimney  of  mud  and  sticks,  the  horns  and  skins  of  animals,  the  '*  coon*' 
and  the  deer,  were  seen  fastened  to  the  walls  — within,  and  on  the  roof,  sat  many  of  those 
who,  if  they  do  now  inhabit  more  costly  and  modern  structures,  yet  have  in  earlier  times 
made  such  dwellings  as  these  their  homes,  eating  the  neverfailing  "corncakes"  of  the  West. 
These  were  on  wheels,  and  drawn  by  four  and  six  horses  each,  and  followed  by  the  thous- 
ands of  worthy  delegates  who  came  with  them.  The  skill  of  the  artist  had  multiplied  the 
portraits  of  the  **  Hero  of  the  Thames  and  the  Farmer  of  North  Bend,  "  and  paintings  of  log 
cabins,  as  well  as  the  cabins  themselves,  were  borne  aloft.  The  "  Mad  Kiver  trappers, "  with 
their  cabins,  were  not  behind.  .  .  .  Licking  with  her  steamboat  under  a  full  head  of  steam, 
black  smoke  rising   from  her  chimney,  and  wheels  in  motion,  drawn  by  a  tandem  team  of 

five  or  six  horses  driven  with  nn paralleled  skill The  men  of  Guernsey  followed  with 

their  beautiful  skiir  lira wn  h\  four  horses.  .  .  .  Fort  Meigs  was  there,  decorated  with  flags 
and  arms  and  strongly  garrisoned.  The  gallant  brig  from  Cuyahoga  with  canvas  spread,  her 
flag  and  ensign  all  in  holiday  trim,  her  manly  oflScers  and  crew  returning  the  cheers  of  the 
crowd  while  the  voice  of  a  hardy  mariner  mounted  in  the  chains  throwing  the  lead,  told  the 
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fathoms  of  water  (and  mud)  beneath  the  gallant  bark.  .  .  .  One  delegation  of  noble  fellows 
bore  aloft,  perched  on  a  pole,  the  magnificent  "  bird  of  Jove,"  the  American  Eagle  .  .  .  Who 
shall  portray  the  deep  emotions  of  the  crowd  when  the  empty  saddle  with  the  housings  and 
trappings  of  General  Washington  —  of  scarlet  velvet  and  silver  fringe,  borne  on  a  white 
horse  led  by  one  of  the  Light  Guards  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,®  passed  along  ....  The 
precious  and  well  preserved  relic  was  sent  from  Marietta  by  a  niece  of  Washington  .  .  . 

After  the  procession,  accompanied  by  a  most  splendid  escort  of  the  military  of  Zanes- 
ville,  Putnam,  and  of  this  city,  had  swept  along  through  the  various  streets,  stretching 
miles  in  length  and  cheered  by  shouts  from  the  crowd,  and  by  the  waving  of  flags  from 
almost  every  window  by  the  ladies  who  filled  them  —then,  at  noon,  the  great  convention 
reassembled.  .  .  .  The  first  orators  of  the  State  were  listened  to  and  cheered  for  hours, 
amid  the  falling  rain,  as  they  Uttered  words  of  eloquence  and  patriotism.  The  close  of  the 
evening  witnessed  the  still  busy  and  earnest  movements  of  the  excite<i  and  determined 
multitude.  Night  came,  and  still  the  soul  stirring  words  of  talented  and  eloquent  men  were 
pouring  out  to  groups  of  thousands,  even  in  the  marketplace  and  wherever  the  multitude 
could  find  space  whereon  to  rest  their  feet. 

The  Coiivontion  assembled  in  the  open  air,  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Broad 
streets,  called  General- Rosin  Beall  to  preside,  and  appointed  nineteen  vice  presi- 
dents, as  follows:  Charles  S.  Clarkson,  Hamilton  ;  William  Carr,  Butler;  Aurora 
Spofford,  Wood;  Isaiah  Morris,  Clinton;  Thomas  L.  Shields,  Clermont;  John  C. 
Bestow,  Meigs;  John  Crouse,  Ross;  Forrest  Meeker,  Delaware;  George  Saundor- 
son,  Fairfield;  Charles  Anthony,  Clark;  Solomon  Bently,  Belmont;  David 
Chambers,  Muskingum;  Daniel  S.  Norton,  Knox;  Eleutheros*  Cooke,  Erie; 
Frederick  Wads  worth,  Portage;  Storin  Ross,  Geauga ;  Joseph  Mauso,  Columbiana; 
Solomon  Markham,  Stark;  Hugh  Downing,  Jefferson.  One  delegate  for  every 
ten  from  each  congressional  district  was  chosen  to  serve  on  a  committee  to  pro- 
pose a  suitable  person  for  nomination  for  Governor,  and  a  committee  to  propose 
Presidential  Electors— two  at  large  and  one  from  each  district — was  made 
up  in  the  same  manner.  Those  committees  met,  respectively,  in  the  basements  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  churches.  The  convention  was  addressed 
by  General  Beall,  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  Charles  Anthony,  Esq.,  Hon.  John  C. 
Wright,  O.  P.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  and  General  W.  S.  Murphy.  Thomas  Corwin,  of 
Warren  County,  was  nominated  for  Governor,  and  William  R.  Putnam  of 
Washington,  and  Resin  Beall  of  Wayne,  for  elcctors-at- large.  A  long  platform 
was  reported  by  Judge  Wright  from  the  Committee  on  Presidential  Electors,  and 
was  adopted.  From  the  same  committee  Alfred  Kelley  reported  a  series  of 
reasons  for  opposing  the  reelection  of  Van  Buren.  These  reasons  were  also 
adopted,  as  were  resolutions  reported  by  H.  Griswold,  of  Stark,  condemning  the 
secret  caucus  and  machine  rule  ;  the  creation  of  otfices  to  make  places  for  favorites, 
and  the  penitentiary  system  of  contract  labor.  Messrs.  Alfred  Kelley,  Joseph 
Ridgway,  Senior,  John  W.  Andrews,  Robert  Neil,  John  L.  Miner,  Francis  Stewart, 
Lewis  Heyl,  N.  M.  Miller  and  Lyne  Starling,  Junior,  were  appointed  members  of 
a  State  Central  Committee.  "The  whole  of  this  day's  sitting  of  the  convention, 
as  well  as  the  formation  of  the  procession  of  the  delegations  "  stated  one  of  the 
reports,  "  was  under  a  heavy  and  continual  torrent  of  rain." 

This  phenomenal  convention  signalizes  an  epoch  in  Ohio  politics.  It  was  the 
most  unique  political  event  in  the  history  of  Columbus.     Standing  in  the  rain  on 
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a  midwinter  day  this  body  of  enthusiastic  citizens  adopted  the  following  remark- 
able declaration  of  principles: 

Rt9olvedf  That  the  permanency  of  our  republican  institutions  depends  upon  preserving, 
unimpaired,  to  the  several  States  and  to  each  branch  of  the  General  Government,  the  full 
and  free  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights. 

That  the  practical  tendency  of  our  government  as  at  present  administered  is  to  concen- 
trate all  political  power  and  influence  in  the  National  Government,  and  to  throw  the  power 
thus  concentrated  into  the  bands  of  the  President. 

That  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  absolute  power  by  the  National  Executive,  and  to 
restore  to  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the  General  Government,  and  to  the  several 
States,  the  free  and  unbiased  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights,  the  following  principles 
should  be  adopted  and  enforced  : 

Fir$L    That  the  power  of  the  President  to  appoint  and  remove  officers  at  his  pleasure 
which  is  the  great  source  of  his  overwhelming  influence,  should  be  restricted  within  the  nar- 
rowest limits  allowed  by  the  Constitution. 

Second.  That  as  all  offices  are  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  the  advancement  of 
the  public  good  should  be  the  sole  motive  of  oiiicial  action. 

Third,  That  no  person  should  serve  as  President  for  more  than  one  term,  so  that  he  can 
have  no  motive  to  administer  the  government  with  reference  to  his  own  re(Jlection. 

Fourth.  That  any  law  which  will  place  the  public  moneys  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  or  in  the  hands  of  officers  appointed  by  him,  removable  at  his  pleasure,  and 
therefore  subservient  to  his  will,  is  obviously  calculated  to  increase  his  power  and  influence  ; 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitutioi,  and  is  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Fifth.  That  the  practice  of  appointing  members  of  Congress  to  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
President,  is  calculated  to  corrupt  the  members  of  that  body  and  give  the  executive  a  danger- 
ous influence  over  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 

iHxth.  That  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people  are  most  competent  to  decide 
questions  relating  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  veto  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive should  seldom  or  never  be  exerciseil  except  to  preserve  the  Constitution  from  manifest 
violation. 

^Seventh.  That  no  offices  should  be  created  except  such  as  are  required  by  the  public 
good  ;  and  that  the  creation  of  any  oflice,  trust  or  place  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  partisan 
services  or  gratifying  political  favorites,  is  a  flagrant  abuse  that  calls  loudly  for  correction. 

Eighth.  That  the  practice  of  considering  offices  "  the  si)oils  of  political  victory,"  bestow- 
ing them  as  rewards  for  partisan  services  or  Uiking  them  away  as  punishment  for  political 
independence,  tends  to  make  men  mercenary  in  their  motives,  corrupt  in  the  exercise  of 
their  privileges,  and  to  vest  in  the  President  despotic  power. 

Ninth.  That  the  use  of  official  power  or  the  facilities  afforded  by  official  station  to  influ- 
ence elections  is  an  improper  interference  with  the  riglits  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people. 

Re9olvedf  That  all  salaries  or  official  compensation,  of  whatever  kind,  should  be  a  fair 
equivalent  for  the  services  rendered,  taking  into  view  the  skill  and  talents  required,  and 
nothing  more;  so  that  pecuniary  emolument  can  never  form  a  leading  inducement  to  seek  for 
or  accept  office. 

Resolvedf  That  if  it  be  the  interest  of  officeholders  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  their 
salaries  to  electioneering  purposes,  with  a  view  to  sustaining  those  from  whom  they  hold 
their  appointments,  and  themselves  in  office  (as  proved  to  be  the  case  with  the  customhouse 
officers  in  New  York),  it  is  conclusive  evidence  that  those  salaries  are  too  high  and  should 
be  reduced. 

2b* 
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Heiolved,  That  all  officers  should  be  held  to  a  rigid  accountability  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  discharge  their  ofKcial  duties,  and  especially  for  all  public  moneys  that  may  come 
into  their  hands. 

Resolved^  That  a  careful  appropriation  of  the  public  money  to  specific  ohjrcts— its 
S(*nipulou8  application  to  the  si>ecific  objects  only  to  whicli  it  is  appropriated,  with  rigid 
economy  in  its  expenditure,  are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  its  use  for  electioneering  pur- 
popcfl,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  people  from  oppressive  taxation. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  and  State  Governments  to  secure  a  safe  and 
uniform  currency,  as  well  for  the  use  of  the  people  as  for  the  use  of  the  government,  so  far 
as  the  same  can  be  done  without  transcending  the  constitutional  limits  of  their  authority ;  and 
that  all  laws  calculated  to  provide  for  the  officeholders  a  more  safe  or  valuable  currency  than 
is  provided  for  the  people,  tend  to  invert  the  natural  order  of  things,  making  ihe  servant  supe- 
rior to  the  ma^r,  and  are  both  oppressive  and  unjust. 

Here  follow  the  reasons  for  opposing  the  reelection  of  Martin  Van  Buren  to 
the  Presidency.     Among  these  reasons  are  the  following: 

Because  he  practices  upon  the  abominable  doctrine  that  **  offices  are  the  spoils  of  politi- 
cal victory,"  bestowing  them  as  rewards  of  party  subserviency,  regardless  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  persons  selected,  and  removing  the  most  faithful  and  competent  public  officers  for  the  sole 
crime  of  thinking  and  acting  as  free  men. 

Because  he  permits  and  encourages  officers  holding  appointments  under  him  improperly 
to  interfere  in  political  contests,  thus  '  bringing  the  patronage  of  the  General  Government 
into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  the  elections.*' 

Following  these  *' reasons"  wore  some  declarations  condemnatory  of  alleged 
abuses  in  State  politics,  as  for  example  : 

The  practice  of  requiring  candidates  for  judicial  appointments  to  pledge  themselves  as  a 
condition  on  which  they  are  to  receive  such  appointments,  to  decide  the  most  important  and 
difficult  questions  which  can  come  before  a  court  of  justice  in  accordance  with  the  political 
views  of  those  who  hold  such  appointments  in  their  hands;  a  practice  so  abhorrent  to  all 
correct  notions  of  judicial  integrity,  and  so  utterly  at  war  with  the  safety  of  our  dearest 
rights  that  no  legislature  previous  to  the  present  has  had  the  hardihood  to  thmk  of  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  practice  of  members  of  the  legislature  discussing  and  determining,  in  secret  con- 
clave, on  the  most  important  acts  of  legislation,  so  that  neither  the  motives  nor  the  advocates 
of  such  acts  can  be  known  to  the  people. 

The  creation  of  offices  not  required  by  the  public  good  for  the  purpose  of  making  places 
to  be  filled  by  hungry  officeseekers,  and  especially  by  members  of  the  legislature,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  heavy  burden  already  imposed  on  the  people. 

The  unnecessary  consumption  of  the  time  of  the  legislature,  and  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  expense,  occasioned  by  legislating  upon  matters  of  a  purely  personal  and  local  char- 
acter. 

The  adoption  of  improper  and  rejection  of  proper  measures  with  the  sole  view  of  benefit- 
ing a  political  party,  regardless  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  public. 

Resolved,  That  our  Penitentiary  system,  as  carried  out  in  practice,  operates  injuriously 
on  tlie  interests  of  a  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  citizens,  and  should  be  so  modified  as 
not  to  come  in  competition  with  the  free  labor  of  the  honest  mechanic,  so  far  as  the  same  can 
be  done  without  making  that  institution  a  burden  upon  the  State  Treasury. 

A  concluding  rei^olution  recommended  that  a  cordial  popular  welcome  be  extended  to 
Ex-President  Jackson  should  he,  as  was  then  expected,  visit  Ohio  on  the  next  anniversary  of 
National  Independence. 
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NOTES. 

1.  J.  H.  Kenne<]y  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  December,  1886. 

2.  The  War  of  1812  was  then  in  progress. 

3.  Near  where  the  Exchange  Hotel  now  stands. 

4.  Ohio  State  Journal. 

5.  Imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished  in  Ohio  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  March 
19,  1838,  to  take  effect  on  July  4  of  that  year. 

6.  Ohio  State  Jotimal,  July  29,  18:i0. 

7.  Ohio  State  Journal,  June  1 ,  1 838. 

8.  The  driver  was  William  Neil,  of  ColumbuR. 

9.  Lewis  Bowyer,  said  to  have  been  the  sole  survivor  of  Washington's  Lifeguard. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


POLITICAL   EVENTS;    1840-1848. 

Tho  phenomonal  campaign  of  1840,  was  predominantly  a  popular  revolt 
against  cauens  dictation,  the  abuse  of  patronage  and  official  interference  in  par- 
tisan politics.  Antagonism  to  these  things  is  the  keynote  of  the  Columbus  plat, 
form,  and  as  such  rings  out  with  clearness  and  force  which  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. It  was  reiterated  and  emphasized  by  the  national  leader  of  the  Whigs. 
In  his  letter  accepting  their  nomination^  General  Harrison  had  said  :  "  I  deem  it 
.  .  .  proper  at  this  time  to  renew  the  assurance  heretofore  frequently  made 
that  should  I  be  elected  to  the  Presidency  I  will  under  no  circumstances  consent 
to  be  a  candidate  for  a  second  term."  In  a  letter  of  June  16,  1840,  the  General* 
repeated  this  declaration  and  further  avowed  that,  if  elected,  he  would  never 
attempt  to  influence  the  elections  either  by  the  people  or  the  state  legislatures,  nor 
suffer  national  officers  under  his  control  to  take  any  other  part  in  them  than  that 
of  casting  their  own  votes  ;  that  he  would  never  suffer  the  influence  of  his  oflSce 
to  be  used  for  purely  partisan  purposes ;  and  that  in  removals  from  office  of  those 
holding  appointments  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Executive  the  cause  of  such  removals 
should  be  stated,  if  requested,  to  the  Senate.  At  the  head  of  its  editorial  columns 
the  Columbus  organ  of  the  Whigs  kept  these  legends  standing: 

One  Presidential  term. 

Executive  power  and  patronage  confiQed  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution. 
Economy  in  public  expenditure. 
Rigid  accountability  of  public  officers. 

The  partronage  of  the  General  Government  not  to  be  brought  into  conflict  with  the 
freedom  of  elections. 

Such  were  tUe  predominating  ideas  of  this  wonderful  campaign  They  carried 
(Jeneral  IlarriKon  into  the  Presidency.  Their  statement  is  necessary  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  tlie  local  as  well  as  of  the  Slate  and  National  political  history  of 
the  j)eriod. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  campaign  was  its  songs,  tho  most 
successful  and  widelyknown  singer  and  composer  of  which  was  John  Greiner,  of 
Columbus.^  The  origin  ot  another  picturesque  peculiarity  singularly  appropriate 
to  the  politics  of  a  pioneer  generation,  is  thus  explained  : 

[388] 
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The  Baltimore  American^  a  Democratic  newspaper,  after  General  Harrison's  nomination 
sneeringly  remarked  concerning  him  that  he  was  obscure  and  unimportant ;  that  for  $2,000 
a  year  he  would  be  content  to  remain  in  his  log  cabin  and  drink  hard  cider  for  the  balance 
of  his  days.  This  sneer  .  .  .  was  seized  by  the  Whigs  as  their  battlecry  against  the  oppo- 
sition. It  was  first  adopted  in  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  twentieth  of 
January,  1840,  a  transparency  with  a  log  cabin  painted  upon  it  was  carried  through  the 
streets  of  that  place.  It  spread  like  wildfire.  The  log  cabin  and  hard  cider  became  the 
emblems  of  the  Whig  party.  In  song  and  display  they  were  kept  constantly  before  the  peo- 
ple.    I^>g  cabins  were  built  in  every  village,  and  carried  in  every  procession.* 

The  history  of  the  first  of  tho  campaign  log  cabins  erected  in  Columbus  begins 
with  the  orgai'ization  of  the  '*  Franklin  County  Straightout  Tippecanoe  Club,*' 
which  took  place  April  9,  1840,  on  tho  open  lawn  in  rear  of  John  Young's  Eagle 
Coffeehouse.  A  crowd,  large  for  those  days,  was  present  and  was  regaled  with  a 
barrel  of  hard  cider  provided  by  Mr.  Young  who  was  a  member  of  tho  club.  An 
account  of  the  event  says:  ''The  generous  liquor  was  inibided  from  a  gourd.  In 
the  centre  of  the  yard  stood  the  miniature  of  Fort  Meigs  kindly  bestowed  to  tho 
Harrison  men  of  Columbus  by  the  Wood  County  delegation.  .  .  .  Above  it  floated 
two  magnificent  flags.  .  .  .  The  Fort  was  appropriated  as  a  rostrum."*  The 
crowd  was  addressed  by  J.  G.  Miller,  John  W.  Andrews,  Alfred  Kelloy  and  W.  B. 
Lloyd.  A  "  manifesto"  was  signed  by  about  two  hundred  members,  and  oflficors 
of  the  dub  were  chosen  as  follows:  President,  George  Elphinstone ;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Joseph  Leiby  and  A.  Stotts;  secretaries,  James  Allen  and  Oren  Foilott; 
executive  committee,  N.  Gregory,  J.  Neereamor,  J.  Phillips,  S.  McClelland  and 
T.  Y.  Miles. 

On  April  18, 1840,  a  campaign  log  cabin  was  raised  by  the  Straightouts,  assisted 
by  "  Tippecanoe  Clubs  1  and  2  and  the  German  Club.*'  An  account  states  that 
"the  Hard  Cider  boys  from  Madison  came  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  six  horses, 
adorned  with  Buckeye  boughs  and  a  flag."  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs. 
Philip.s,  Hey  I,  Brush  and  Backus.  The  location  of  the  cabin  was  on  the  common 
just  east  of  the  Capitol  Square,  near  tho  present  line  of  Third  Street.  A  Whig 
meeting  held  ut  the  cabin  July  7  was  addressed  by  R.  W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana, 
and  General  Murphy,  of  Chillicothe.  At  another  cabin  meeting,  held  September 
14,  the  principal  speaker*  was  Hon.  John  H.  Eaton,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
President  Jackson's  first  cabinet. 

So  strong  was  the  tide  of  partisan  fooling  this  year  that  tho  Fourth  of  July 
was  celebrated  b}'  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  separately  —  tho  Whigs  at  Stewart's 
Grove,  south  of  the  city,  the  Democrats* — it  was  derisively  stated  —  "about 
equidistant  from  the  Penitentiary,  the  Kopewalk  and  the  Graveyard."  In  the 
Whig  procession  a  company  of  juvenile  lancers  marched  on  either  side  of  the 
ladies  as  a  guard.  The  speakers  at  the  Whig  meeting  wero  Alfred  Kelley,  Joseph 
Olds,  and  J.  L.  (Jreen,  of  Pickaway,  and  K.  W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana.  Of  the 
speakers  at  the  Democratic  meeting  the  author  finds  no  record. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1840   was  hold  in  Columbus  January  8 
Its   temporary   chairman   was   Hon.   John    Chancy,  of  Fairfield  ;   its  permanent 
chairman  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  its  vice  chairmen  John  Larvvill  and  William 
Milligan.     Governor  Wilson  Shannon  was  nominated  for  a  second  term  ;  delegates 
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to  the  National  Convention  were  appointed,  and  the  following  Slate  Central  Com- 
mittee was  named  :  C.  B.  Harlan,  Bela  Latham,  Samuel  Medary,  A.  G.  Hibbs, 
Peter  Kaufman,  John  Patterson  and  John  McElvain.  The  platform  denounced 
native  Americanism  and  endorsed  Van  Buren's  administration.  On  the  same 
occasion  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  celebrated  by  a  ban- 
quet, largely  attended,  at  the  dining  hall  of  the  American  House.  Samuel 
Spangler  presided  at  this  banquet,  and  many  toasts  were  proposed  and  responded 
to.     Among  the  speakers  were  Governor  Shannon  and  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Hamer. 

The  great  Democratic  occasion  of  the  year  seems  to  have  been  the  reception 
accorded  to  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Johnson,  which  took  place  August  8  at 
Stewart's  Grove,  then  described  as  "  about  a  mile  from  the  city  on  the  Chillicotho 
road/*  The  attendance  is  said  to  have  been  great  and  the  procession  of  cor- 
responding dimensions.  Major  W.  F.  Sanderson  was  marshal  of  the  day  and  the 
order  of  march  to  the  Grove  was  as  follows:  1,  German  band  ;  2,  martial  music  ; 
3,  First  German  Artillerists;  4,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  Governor 
of  Ohio;  5,  Members  of  Congress  and  other  invited  guests;  6,  Second  German 
Artillerists;  7,  Columbus  Lancers;  8,  officers  of  the  day,  in  carriages;  9,  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers  and  sailors,  and  soldiers  of  the  last  war,  in  carriages;  10,  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements;  11,  strangers  from  other  counties;  12,  citizens  on  foot; 
13,  citizens  in  carriages;  14,  citizens  on  horseback.  The  procession  formed  on 
High  Street,  with  its  right  resting  on  Broad.  At  the  grove.  Vice  President 
Johnson  was  welcomed  by  John  A.  Bryan,  Esq.,  and  delivered  an  address. 
Additional  speeches  were  made  by  Governor  Shannon  and  Hon.  William  Allen. 

At  a  Democratic  meeting  held  at  the  Old  Courthouse  September  1,  Philip 
Bruek  was  chairman,  George  Eraus  vice  chairman  and  Jacob  Keinhard  secre- 
tary.    Resolutions  favoring  Van  Buren  and  Johnson  were  adopted. 

An  antislavery  convention  was  held  in  the  city  sometime  during  the  year,  but 
was  carefully  ignored  by  the  local  press.  Its  date  and  proceedings  therefore  can- 
not be  given. 

A  body  styling  itself  the  Jackson  Reform  True  American  Association  issued  an 
address,  in  July,  signed  by  about  150  names,  accusing  President  Van  Buren  of 
gross  abuse  of  his  patronage,  and  appealing  to  the  ^*  original  Jackson  men  "  to 
oppose  his  reelection. 

General  Harrison,  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  arrived  in  Columbus,  unex- 
pectedly, during  one  of  the  early  days  in  June,  and  alighted  at  the  National  Hotel, 
where  he  was  visited  by  many  citizens.  To  the  calls  of  the  crowd  which  assembled 
outside  he  responded  in  reply  to  various  personal  calumnies.  At  ten  o'clock  on  a 
Saturday  morning  ho  quitted  Columbus  en  route  to  Fort  Meigs  and  was  escorted 
for  some  miles  by  a  cavalcade  of  citizens,  led  by  the  Mayor,  who  on  taking  leave 
made  a  brief  address  to  which  the  General  responded.  Before  reaching  Worth- 
ington  he  was  met  by  an  escort  of  mounted  men  from  that  place,  with  sprigs  of 
buckeye  attached  to  the  bridles  of  their  horses.  From  Worthington,  where  he  was 
enthusiastically  received,  he  proceeded  to  Delaware,  whence,  after  remaining  over 
Sunday,  he  continued  his  journey  to  Sandusky.     In  October  General  Harrison 
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agaiu  arrived   in   Columbus,  and  remained  some  days  before  proceeding  to   his 
home  at  North  Bend. 

Hon.  John  Tyler,  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  arrived  in  the  city  iSep- 
tcmber  24,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor,  to  whose  address  he  responded,  it 
was  stated,  "in  a  most  ahie  and  feeling  manner,  amid  the  cheers  and  shouts  of  an 
admiring  and  patriotic  people."  On  the  next  day  following,  he  was  present  at  and 
addressed  a  socalled  Jackson  reform  convention  at  which  General  Resin  Bcall 
presided.  Additional  speeches  were  delivered  by  Governor  WicklifFe,  of  Kentucky, 
General  Murphy,  of  Chillicothe,  and  Mr.  Silliman  of  VVooster.  On  the  evening  of 
December  5  the  Whigs  throughout  the  city  illuminated  their  houses  in  honor  of 
Harrison's  election.  A  congratulatory  address  was  issued  about  the  same  titne  by 
the  Whig  State  Central  Committee,  the  members  of  which  were  Alfred  Kelley,  N.  M. 
Miller,  F.  Stewart,  11.  Neil,  J.  W.  Andrews,  Lyne  Starling,  Junior,  O.  Follett  and 
Lewis  Heyl. 


1841. 

On  April  4  the  death  of  President  Harrison,  which  occurred  on  that  date, 
was  announced  by  Daniel  Webster  and  other  members  of  the  cabinet.  On 
the  evening  of  the  seventh  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the  Statehouse  to 
express  regrets  and  condolences.  Alfred  Kelley  was  chairman,  Joseph  Eidgway, 
Senior,  and  Noah  H.  Swayne  vice  chairmen ;  John  Sloane  and  A.  S.  Chew  secreta- 
ries; and  William  B.  Hubbard,  Doctor  Robert  Thompson  and  John  Sloane  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  to  prepare  resolutions.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Hon. 
James  T.  Morehead,  National  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  resolutions  adopted 
were  expressive  of  deep  sorrow  ;  also  of  confidence  in  Vice  President  Tyler.  A 
committee  to  select  a  suitable  person  to  deliver  a  eulogy  on  the  late  President  was 
appointed. 

On  April  24  a  meeting  of  the  Second  Brigade,  Seventh  Division  of  the  Ohio 
militia,  was  held  at  Military  Hall,  and  a  funeral  procession  in  honor  of  the  deceased 
President  was  resolved  upon.  General  J.  C.  Reynolds  was  appointed  chief  mar- 
shal, and  Mjijor  W.  F.  Sanderson  assistant.  Colonels  James  Dalzell  and  Jesse  Hoyt 
and  Captains  Wray  Thomas  and  N.  B.  Kelley  were  selected  as  special  aides.  Colo- 
nel S.  Cutler  and  Majors  W.  F.  Sanderson  and  H.  Daniels  were  appointed  as  a 
committee  of  arrangements.  General  William  J.  Reese,  of  Lancaster,  was  invited 
to  deliver  an  oration.  The  funeral  procession  was  arranged  to  take  place  on  Fri- 
day, May  21,  according  to  the  following  programme: 

Business  to  be  suspended  and  buildings  dressed  in  mourning.  No  banner  bear- 
ing any  political  device  or  inscription  to  be  permitted.  The  firebells  to  be  tolled 
during  the  procession.  The  ceremonies  of  the  day  to  be :  1,  prayer;  2,  funeral 
oration  by  General  Reese;  3,  requiem,  by  the  Musical  Association;  4,  prayer; 
firing  of  three  volleys  by  the  military  escort.  The  procession  was  to  be  formed 
at  ten  a.  m.  on  High  Street,  right  resting  on  Broad  and  column  extending  south  in 
the  following  order : 
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Chief  marshal  and  aids ;  military  escort,  consisting  of  Colonel  8.  Cutler's  regiment  of 
cavalry ;  orator  of  the  day  and  officiating  clergyman  in  an  open  haroache ;  the  Rev.  clergy  in 
carriages ;  Assistant  Marshal,  Major  W.  F.  Sanderson ;  Colnmhos  City  Band,  Col  ambus 
Guards  ;  First  German  Band ;  Captain  Frankenburgh's  Company  of  Light  Artillery ;  Second 
German  Band;  Captain  C.  Jacobs's  Company  of  Light  Artillery;  funeral  car  drawn  by  six 
horses;  horse  caparisoned  and  led  by  a  groom;  pallbearers  in  carriages;  Captain  Merion's 
^Company  of  Executive  Horse  (luards  will  be  po6tc<l  on  the  right  and  left  flanks  as  a  guard  of 
honor.  Captain  Beach's  Company  of  Washington  Guards.  Captain  Stoel's  Company  of 
Reynoldsburg  Guards.  First  Rifle  Regiment  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Edward  Slocum. 
Governor  of  Ohio  and  officers  of  State  in  carriages;  Senators  and  members  of  the  legislature 
in  Ohio ;  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution ;  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  last  war ;  Mayor 
and  menibers  of  the  City  Council  and  officers  of  the  corporation ;  judges  of  the  several  courts; 
officers  and  members  of  the  bar  and  students  at  law ;  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  and 
students  of  medicine;  members  of  the  Franklin  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute :  members 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows;  Columbus  Typographical  Society;  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Men's  library  Association ;  Society  of  Ancient  Britons ;  members  of 
the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  ;  members  of  the  Mechanics'  Benevolent  Association ;  members  of 
*he  Fire  Department  of  the  city  of  Cohimbus;  members  of  the  several  temperance  societies ; 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Columbus  and  strangers  who  may  wish  to  join  in  the  procession  ; 
Columbus  butchers,  mounted ;  citizens  from  the  country,  mounted.  The  procession  will 
march  at  ten  o'clock  precisely.  The  direction  will  be  up  Broad  to  Third,  up  Third  to  Rich, 
up  Rich  to  High,  up  High  to  State,  down  State  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  where  the 
funeral  ceremonies  will  take  place.  The  military  escort  will  be  halted  in  front  of  the  church 
and  receive  the  civic  procession  with  the  highest  military  honors.  The  gallery  of  the  church 
will  be  reserved  for  the  military.  After  the  ceremonies  shall  have  been  concluded,  the  pro- 
cession will  be  again  formed  and  march  up  State  to  High  Street  at  which  point  the  proces- 
sion will  be  dismissed. 

The  ceremonies  and  parade  took  place  in  accordance  with  this  arrangemoDt 
except  that  the  mombors  of  the  T}^pographieal  Society  and  the  Mechanics'  Band 
quitted  the  procession  and  refused  to  march  in  it  because  of  being  assigned  to  a 
place  behind  the  carriages  where  they  would  have  been  '*  nearly  sufTocated  with 
dust."  The  remains  of  General  Harrisqjj  were  not  brought  to  Columbus. 
They  arrived  at  Cincinnati  July  5,  whence  they  were  taken  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment  at  North  Bond,  the  Columbus  Guards  forming  a  part  of  the  escort,  as  already 
narrated. 

The  veto  of  the  United  States  bank  bill  by  President  Tyler  produced  a  great 
deal  of  disappointment  and  bitter  feeling  among  his  supporters  of  the  Whig  party. 
In  Columbus  a  largo  number  of  them  held  a  public  meeting  at  the  Markethouse 
and  passed  resolutions  condemnatory  of  Tyler's  action.  The  chairman  of  this 
mooting  was  J.  A.  Lazell ;  its  secretaries  were  H.  Wood  and  C.  H.  Wing.  Its 
resolutions  were  reported  by  Joseph  Ridgway,  H.  Wood,  N.  H.  Swayno,  J.  A.  La- 
zell and  Captain  Duffy.  A  small  meeting  of  administration  Whigs  held  about  the 
same  time  —  William  Neil  chairman  and  Robert  Ware  secretary — passed  resolu- 
tions deprecating  criticism  of  the  veto  ;  but  this  assembly  was  immediately  followed 
by  another  and  much  larger  one  which  gave  exjjression  to  opposite  sentiments. 
At  a  meeting  of  "  friends  of  the  veto  "  held  August  20  Jacob  Hare  was  chairman 
and  Henry  Rod  tor  secretary.  At  a  mooting  hold  in  the  Markethouse  September 
25  —  Colonel  Jiimos  Kilbourn  chairman,  and  Wray  Thomas  and  James  O'Kanc 
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secretaries  —  resolutions  reported  by  Alfred  Kelley,  Noah  H.  Swayne,  John 
W.  Andrews  and  others,  were  adopted,  denouncing  Tyler's  vetoes,  favoring  a  sound 
state  bank  and  recommending  that  a  convention  of  Western  and  Southern  States 
be  held  to  consider  the  deranged  state  of  the  currency  then  existing.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  in  1841  were  Bela  Latham, 
William  Trevitt,  A.  G.  Hibbs,  A.  McKlvain  and  S.  Medary.  In  June  a  Clay  Club 
wiis  organized  with  officers  as  follows  :  President,  Horatio  Wood  ;  Vice  Presidents, 
Benjamin  Blake  and  Abram  Stotts ;  Secretaries,  Thomas  Y.  Miles  and  John 
A.  Lazell. 

1842. 

On  July    25    the    General    Assembly  convened  in  extra  session  pursuant  to 
adjourn tnent  in  March  of  that  year.     Primarily  this  extra   session   was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  reapportionment  of  the   congressional   districts;  secondarily,    to 
provide    relief  for  canal    contractors   and    laborers;    and    for   the   protection    of 
debtors   against    the    summary   execution    and   sale    of   their    property   during 
the    monetary   distress   then   prevailing.      A    reapportionment   bill    reported    by 
T.   W.    Bartley   passed    the   Senate   and    on    August    11    was  to  have  been   put 
ui)On  its  passage  in  the  House,  but  during  the  preliminary  proceedings  of  that 
date  nearly  all  the  Whig  Senators  and  Kepresentativos  filed  their  resignations, 
leaving  both   houses   without  a  quorum.'     The  resigning  Whigs  then  issued  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  State  denouncing  the  reapportionment  measure  as 
an   attempted  gerrymander  which   "disarmed  the  people  "  and  "broke  down  the 
power  of  the   ballotbox  by  enabling  the  few  to  rule  and  ruin  the  many."     This 
summary  action  produced  great  excitement.     During  the  evening  of  tiie  eleventh 
a   meeting  of  Democrats  to  denounce  the  course  of  the  seceders  was  held  at  the 
Markethouse,   while   the   Whigs,  assembled  in  front  of  the  Statehouse,  were  jmss- 
ing  resolutions  denouncing  the  reap})ortionraent  bill  as  a  measure  "devised  for 
the  express  purpose  of  stifling  and  suppressing  the  true  voice  of  the  people  of 
Ohio  by  such  a  partial,  unfair  and  unconstitutional  arrangement  of  counties  in  the 
formation   of  the  several  districts  as  to  enable  a  minority  of  the  voters  to  elect  a 
large  majority  of  Representatives  in  Congress."  The  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
meeting  was  David  T.  Disney,  of  Hamilton  County;  the  secretary,  C.  B.  Flood  ; 
the  principal  speakers,  Allen  G.  Thurman  of  Ross,  and  Elwood  Fisher,  of  Hamil- 
ton.    At  the   Whig  meeting  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.   Wade,  Root,  Clarke 
and  Powell  of  the  General  Assembly;  Judge   Wright,  of  Cincinnati;  and  Alfred 
Kelle}',  of  Columbus.     On  the  thirteenth,  James  J.  Faran,  Speaker  of  the  Senate, 
wrote  to  Governor  Corwin  stating  that  thirteen  Senators  had  resigned  and  itiquir- 
ing  whether  he  considered  the  resignations  as  creating  vacancies,  and  if  so  whether 
he  would  order  such  vacaticies  to  be  tilled  by  special  elections.     The  Governor 
replied  that  in  the  absence  of  a  quorum  all  that  either  house  could  do  was  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  absent  members,  and  that  the  question   whether  there  were 
such  absentees  was  one  for  each  body  to  determine  for  itself     An  effort  was  mean- 
while made  by  the  partisans  of  the  apportionment  to  compel  attendance  of  the 
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soceders,  but  without  avail.     The  General  Assembly  was  therefore  practically  dis- 
solved and  boih  Whigs  and  Democrats  quietly  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

In  its  phillippics  against  the  seceders  the  Ohio  Statesman  charged  that  while 
the  legislative  officers  were  endeavoring  to  serve  warrants  on  the  recusant  mem- 
bers, tiiey  were  "  followed  around  the  streets  by  a  tumultuous  and  disorderly 
multitude,  *  and  were  grossly  insulted.  In  a  political  speech  Speaker  Faran  also 
made  this  accusation,  and  added :  "  If  the  legitimate  orders  of  either  branch 
directed  to  the  proper  officer  cannot  be  executed  without  the  officer  being  insulted 
by  a  mob,  it  is  ln«^ii  lime  to  inquire  whether  another  j)lace  should  not  be  selected 
for  tiie  seat  of  government.  This  will  have  to  be  determined  by  a  future  legisla- 
ture.'* The  removal  of  the  capital  from  Columbus  having  already  been  seriously 
threatened,  as  narrated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  these  declarations  were  at 
once  met  by  an  investigation  b}'  a  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  citizens  held 
for  that  })ur])ose.  The  members  of  this  committee  were  J.  R.  Swan,  Francis  Stew- 
art, W.  B.  Ilubbard,  P.  B.  Wilcox,  A.  F.  Perry,  Moses  Jewett  and  S.  E.  Wright. 
A  searching  inquiry  was  made  by  these  gentlemen,  and  on  September  20,  a  public 
meeting  was  hold  at  the  Engine  House  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  report. 
D.  W.  Deshler  was  chairman  of  this  meeting  and  William  Dennison  secretary. 
After  narrating  the  events  which  followed  the  legislative  secession  the  commit- 
tee reported  as  its  conclusion  from  investigation  of  the  facts  that  "  not  only  was 
there  no  mob  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  but  there  was  really  no  disrespect 
intended  or  offered  by  any  citizen  to  any  member  of  tlie  legislature,  or  to  any  of 
its  officers. 

The  Democratic  Slate  Convention  of  this  year  was  held  January  8,  and  again 
nominated  Hon.  William  Shimnon  for  Governor.  The  Whig  convention  took 
place  February  22.  Its  president,  as  the  chairman  of  such  a  body  was  then  called, 
was  General  Joseph  Vance,  of  Champaign.  An  account  of  it  says:'  "A  little 
before  twelve  the  convention  assembled  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  Neil  House,  a 
stage  having  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  and  speakers  on 
the  sidewalk,  near  the  Old  Courthouse.'**  Among  the  speakers  were  Messrs. 
Cook  of  Erie,  White  of  Licking,  Schenck  of  Montgomery,  Nash  of  Gallia  and 
Bingham  of  Harrison.  Governor  Corwin  was  renominated  and  the  following 
State  Central  Committee  was  appointed  :  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior,  Samuel  Z. 
Seltzer,  John  A.  Lazell,  John  Greenwood,  Lewis  Heyl,  A.  F.  Perry  and  C.  H. 
Wing.  The  anniversary  of  W^ashington's  birth  was  celebrated  the  same  day  by  a 
military  parade  marshalled  by  Major  W^.  F.  Sanderson,  assisted  by  C.  Runj'^on  of 
Columbus,  Andrew  McAlpin  of  Cincinnati  and  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  of  McConnolls- 
ville.  The  civic  procession,  it  was  stated,  was  "  escorted  by  the  two  splendid  com- 
panies of  German  Artillery,"  commanded  by  Captains  Jacobs  and  Ambos,  and 
"moved  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  with  flags  and  banners  and 
accom})anied  by  the  excellent  bands  from  Cadiz,  Harrison  County,  McConnells- 
ville,  Moi-gan  County,  and  Circleville,  Pickaway  County." 

The  F'reesoilers  held  tlieir  convention  at  Mt.  Vernon  in  June.  Their  rela- 
tion to  the  current  j)olitics  of  the  time  is  indicated  by  the  following  comment  in 
the  Ohio  State  Jininuil :  "  Of  the  two  great  political  parties  into  which  the  country 
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is  divided  they  [the  antislavory  men]  receive  something  allied  to  pit}'  from  the 
one  and  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  other.  And  thus  related  they  assume  the 
attitude  of  armed  neutrals.'' 

In  derision  of  the  proposed  gerrymander,  the  Whig  newspapers  wore  illus- 
trated with  drawings  in  which  the  general  outlines  of  the  congressional  districts 
as  bounded  by  the  defeated  bill  were  converted  into  monsters  of  terrific  form. 
Nevertheless  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  withdrawal  of  the  Whig 
members,  in  order  to  defeat  this  measure,  did  not  produce  the  cflFect  intended. 
Shannon  wns  elected  Governor  over  ('(»rwin  and  a  General  Assembly  was  returned 
which  reelected  John  Brough,  then  a  Democrat,  as  Auditor  of  State.  In  exulta- 
tion over  the  success  of  its  party,  the  Ohio  St(ifri<man  displayed  a  comic  illustra- 
tion representing  Messrs.  Corwin,  Kelloy,  Flwing,  Wright  and  Powell  en  route  to 
*'Salt  Kiver,*'  and  jeered  its  political  antagonists  with  these  rasping  suggestions: 

Banks  is  obsolete, 
Coons  is  ob8olot*»r ; 
Cider  some  thinks  sweet 
But  vinegar's  more  sweeter. 

The  votes  cast  for  Leicester  King,  the  Freesoil  candidate  for  Governor,  num- 
bered 5,134,  and  would  have  elected  Corwin  had  he  received  them. 

On  December  10  the  General  Assembly  convened  in  joint  session  t*)  count  the 
vote  for  Governor,  and  declared  Mr.  Shannon  elected.  On  December  15  the 
retiring  Governor,  Mr.  Corwin,  was  given  a  complimentary  banquet  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  his  friends  at  the  Neil  House. 

1848. 

A  banquet  in  honor  of  the  twentyeighth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  took  place  at  the  American  House  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth.  Samuel 
Medary  presided.  Among' the  speakers  were  John  Brough,  Jacob  Reinhard,  S. 
Medary,  T.  W.  Bartley,  E.  B.  Olds,  R.  P.  Spalding  and  Senator  Walton.  Music 
was  furnished  between  the  toasts  by  the  "  Columbus  City  German  Bi*ass  Band." 

On  February  11  a  meeting  in  behjilf  of  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  providing 
for  the  settlement  of  Oregon  Territory  was  held  at  the  Council  Chamber,  P.  11. 
Olmsted  presiding.  Samuel  Mednry,  William  B.  Hubbard,  J.  W.  Milligan,  N.  B. 
Kelly,  Joseph  Leiby  and  M.J.  Gilbert  were  appointed  a  committee  "  to  collect 
information  concerning  the  said  territory  of  Oregon,"  and  reported  to  a  subse- 
quent meeting  held  at  the  United  States  Court  House,  February  IG.  At  a  second 
adjourned  meeting  held  March  11  an  address  was  delivered  by  General  Thomas 
Worthington,  of  Hocking  County,  and  a  committee  was  a])pointcd  to  correspond 
with  other  States  favorable  to  immediate  occupatioti  of  Oregon,  with  reference  to 
** holding  a  Western  Convention  on  the  subject." 

On  June  1  a  politienl  meeting  held  at  the  Old  Courthouse,  Nathaniel  Harris, 
chairman,  adopted  a  platform  of  principles  which  declared  that  the  people  were 
tired   of  the  endless  embarrassments   resulting  from  the  absence  of  a  sound  cur- 
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roney ;  denounced  all  political  parties  as  then  organi£6d;  favored  '*  a  judicious 
tariff;''  oppoHod  new  undertakings  of  public  improvemeuts;  demanded  the 
reduction  ot  official  salaries;  (>]>posod  secret  ])oliticai  caucuses,  and  reaolved  that 
the  ''  friends  of  the  meeting  stylo  themselves  Republicans.*'  Thompson  Bull,  Tru- 
man Sheatfl,  Samuel  Kinneur,  M.  J.  Gilbert,  Doctor  Bichey  and  l^athaniel  Harris 
were  appointed  u  committee  to  prepare  un  address. 


1844. 


The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  this  year  met  at  the  City  Hall  January 
H.  Its  chairman  wan  William  Med  ill ;  its  secretaries,  Thomas  J.  Gallagher  of 
Hamilton,  and  Jonathan  I).  Morris,  of  Clermont.  Its  declaration  of  principles 
was  reported  by  Allen  (i  Thurman  of  Ross.  David  Tod,  of  Trumbull,  was  nom- 
inated for  Governor,  and  ad<lressed  the  convention.  One  of  the  conspicuous  dele- 
gates was  John  H rough.  Presidential  electors  were  nominated  and  delegates 
were  a])pointed  to  re|>re8ent  the  Ohio  Democracy  in  the  National  Convention  to 
be  held  at  Baltimore  the  ensuing  May. 

The  Ohio  Democracy  celebrated  the  Eighth  of  January  of  this  year  by  a 
banquet  at  the  American  House.  Hon.  David  T.  Disney  presided,  and  the  toasts, 
of  which  there  was  a  large  number,  were  read  by  Colonel  B.  B.  Taylor  and 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  R.  P.  Spalding,  T.  J.  Gallagher  and  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Piatt 
wore  prominent  among  the  speakers.  On  January  9  the  Juvenile  Hickory  Club 
met  at  the  Council  Chamber  and  elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
J.  Doherty ;  Vice  President,  J.  A.  Markland ;  Secretaries,  George  H.  Warren  and 
R.  H.  Thompson.  An  ''Irish  repeal  meeting''  held  at  the  Representatives' 
Chamber  January  10,  was  addressed  b}'  Thomas  J.  Gallagher  and  Patrick  Collins. 
In  a  correspondence  of  February  8,  with  Messrs.  Reinhard  &  Fieser,  publishers  of 
the  Wef^fhote,  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  deprecated  the  organization  of  ''native 
American  societies."  On  February  19,  it  was  stated,  "  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  of  liie  citizens  of  Ohio  '  then  "  in  the  capital,"  was  held  at  the  house  of 
General  E.  Gale  for  'U*ongratulating  each  other  and  the  country  on  the  passage  of 
the  act  t(»  refund  to  General  Andrew  Jackson  the  fine  imposed  on  him  by  a  vin- 
dictive federal  judge  for  declaring  martial  law  at  New  Orleans  when  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  the  city  and  the  protection  of  the  *  booty  and  beauty  '  from  the 
sacriligious  hands  of  a  mercenary  soldiery."  A  dinner  was  spread  and  numerous 
toasts  were  proposed  and  responded  to.  Hon.  Jacob  Reinhard  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions.  An  additional  "Oregon  meeting"  was  held 
February  23  at  the  (Jity  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  resistance  to  "  the 
groutniless  pretentions  of  En*^land,"  and  reiterating  the  **  nobly  American 
declaration"  of  President  Monroe  in  1823  that  *'tho  American  continents  wore 
not  thenceforth  to  be  considered  subjects  of  colonization  by  any  Eui*opoan  power.'* 

On  January  2  announcement  was  made  of  a  meeting  of  **  liberty  men  of 
Columbus  and  from  other  parts  of  the  Slate"  at  the  City  Hall.  The  call,  after 
stating   that  the    meeting    would    be   addressed    by   "Judge   King,  of  Trumbull 
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County,  and  S.  P.  Chase,  of  IFamilton  (^0111113',"  conlinuofl:  *'A]I  inic  fricmls  of 
equal  rights  and  impartial  justice ;  all  sinccro  lialoi'8  ot  aristocracy  and  despotism  ; 
all  who  wish  to  understand  the  pri!ici|)le8  and  ohjects,  and  bo  informed  as  to  the 
prospects  of  the  Revived  [jiberty  Part^^  of  177(J,  are  invited  to  attend."  On 
February  4  a  "State  Liberty  Convention,"  J.  11.  Payne  president,  was  held  at  the 
City  Hall. 

The  Whig  Slate  Convention,   held   in   January,  Thomas  Corwin,  President* 
nominated  David  Spangler,  of  Coshocton,  for  (iovernor,  and  Thomas  Corwin  and 
Peter  Hitchcock  for  "  Senatorial  electors."     The  "  Senatorial  delegates  "  appointed 
to  the  National  Convention   were   Jeremiah    Morrow   and  Seabury    Ford.     The 
members  of  the  State  Central  Committee  appointed  were  Joseph  Ilidgway,  John 
A.  Lazell,  P'rancia  Stewart,  William  Armstrong,  Robert  Neil,  Lewis  Heyl,  Charles 
P.  Wing,  James  L.  Bates  and  C.  F.  Schenck.     For  "  private  and  professional  con- 
cerns" David  Spangler  declined  the   nomination  for  Governor,  and  a  State  Con- 
vention to  nominate  a  candidate  in  his  stead  was  held  at  the  City  Hall  February 
22.     At  this  meeting  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin   pre^idetl,  and  Messrs.  William   Bebb, 
Bellamy  Storer  and  John  M.  Gallagher  were  appointed  a  committee  on  resolutions. 
A  committee  comprised  of  seven  delegates  from  each  congressional  district  was 
Appointed    to  recommend  a   nomi tuition    f)r   the   office   ot  Governor   and   named 
Mordecai  Bartley,  of  Richland  County,  who  was  nominated.     l\\  April  Governor 
Shannon  resigned   to  accept  appointment  as  Minister  to  Mexico,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Governor  by  Thomas  W.  Bartley,  speaker  of  the  Senate. 

The  National  Whig  Convention — Hon.  Ambrose  Spencer  of  New  York,  chair- 
man—  met  in  Baltimore  May  1  and  nominated  Flenry  Cla}',  of  Kentucky,  for 
President,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  for  Vice  President.  On 
May  7  these  nominations  were  ratified  by  a  Whig  meeting  at  the  **  New  Club 
House"  of  the  Clay  Club.  The  speakei-s  at  this  meeting  were  Hon.  Alfred  Kelley, 
one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Convention;  and  E.  M.  S.  Spencer,  of 
Albany,  New  York. 

Political  mass  meetings  were  appointed  by  the  central  committees  of  this  year 
in  every  county  of  the  State.  Polk  and  Clay  balls  were  among  the  local  phenom- 
ena of  the  canvass.  Barbecues  and  poleraisings  were  common.  A  "  brig"  called 
Harry  of  the  West  was  fitted  up,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  John  M.  Kerr,  of  Colum- 
bus, and  made  numerous  "cruises,"  on  wheels,  through  Central  Ohio.  Her  "gal- 
lant crew,"  we  are  told,  sang  some  captivating  songs.  A  debate  on  the  political 
issues  of  the  day  took  place  at  the  Markethouse  June  29  between  Alfred  Kelley 
and  John  Brough.  A  mass  meeting  held  by  the  Whigs  at  Columbus  in  September 
was  acldressed  by  Messrs.  Bartley,  Bebb,  Delano,  Ewing,  Storer,  Corwin  and  Van 
Trump;  chairman,  Caj)tain  Buckley  Comstock.  The  edibles  and  drinkables  con- 
sumed at  a  free  dinner  spread  for  the  occasion  in  Stewarts  Grove  were  circum- 
stantially enumerated  as  follows:  "  1,400  weight  of  ham;  5,700  i)ounds  of  beef, 
mutton  and  pork;  2,100  loaves  of  bread;  500  |)ies;  300  pound  of  chee.so ;  10  bar- 
rels of  cider  ;  4  wagonloads  ot  apples  ;  and  25  barrels  of  water,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  chickens,  ducks,  &c.,  &c.,  otcu|)ying  some  1,700  feet  of  table  in  the  grove." 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  Hamer  addressed  a  Democratic  meeting  at  the  Markethouse  Sep- 
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teinbor  17.  Another  mooting  held  by  the  Democrats  September  23  was  addressed 
by  General  Lewis  Cass,  Hon.  T.  L.  Hamer  and  G.  Melville,  of  New  York.  A 
torchlight  procession  took  place  in  the  evening.  The  Clay  Club  was  addressed  by 
Governor  Motcalf,  of  Kentucky,  September  20,  and  by  General  O.  Hinton,  of  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  October  I.  A  Whig  meeting  and  torchlight  procession  took  place 
October  23.  Hon.  James  K.  Polk  was  elected  President,  but  the  Whigs  carried 
Ohio,  and  their  candidate  Mordeeai  Bartley,  was  inaugurated  as  Governor  in 
December.  On  December  5  Thomas  Corwin  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  by 
sixty  votes  to  fortysix  cast  for  David  T.  Disney.  The  Whig  State  Central  Com- 
mittee of  1844  comprised  the  following  members:  J.  Ridgway,  R.  Neil,  John  A. 
Lazell,  Francis  Stewart,  C.  F.  Schenck,  William  Armstrong,  James  L.  Bates,  Wil- 
liam  Dennison,  Charles  H.  Wing  and  Lewis  Heyl. 


1845. 

The  Democracy  celebrated  the  Eighth  of  January  this  year  with  much  cir- 
cumstance. Thirteen  artillery  discbarges  were  fired  at  sunrise,  twentysix  at  noon 
and  one  hundred  more  during  the  day.  A  mass  meeting  at  which  Samuel  Medary 
presided  was  held  in  front  of  the  United  State  Courthouse,  and  thence,  after  a 
brief  address  by  the  chairman,  adjourned  to  the  Capitol  Square  where  a  free  din- 
ner was  spread.  The  farmers  had  brought  in  extensive  supplies  for  the  occasion, 
including  whole  beeves  and  pigs,  and  poultry  by  the  wagonload.  After  the  dinner 
an  oration  was  delivered  by  Hon.  David  T.  Disney,  of  Cincinnati.  The  festivities 
were  continued  in  the  evening  at  the  American  House,  where  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Bartley  presided  and  thirteen  regular  toasts,  followed  by  an  appalling  number  of 
volunteer  ones,  were  proposed  and  drunk. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  July  4,  at  the  United  States  Court- 
house; Hon.  Benjamin  Tappan,  of  Jefferson  County,  chairman.  The  resolutions 
adopted  deplored  the  death  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  eulogized  his  character  and 
services.  Jacob  Reinhard,  A.  Chittenden,  S.  D.  Preston  and  William  Trevitt 
were  appointed  members  of  the  State  Central  Committee.  At  a  Democratic  din- 
ner in  honor  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  the  American  House,  Hon.  William  Allen 
presided.  Many  toasts  were  proposed  and  responded  to.  On  December  6  a 
Democratic  meeting  was  held  at  the  United  States  Courthouse  "to  respond  to  the 
able  and  patriotic  message  of  the  President"  (Polk),  which  had  just  been  received. 
Eesolutions  were  adopted  at  this  meeting  approving  Mr.  Polk's  declarations  in* 
favor  of  taking  "  possession  of  Oregon  from  California  to  the  llussian  territory  ;" 
his  views  as  to  the  annexation  of  Texas;  his  plan  of  "preemptions  and  gradu- 
ations ....  to  protect  the  hardy  and  brave  pioneers  of  the  West,'*  and  his 
recommendation  of  a  modification  of  the  tariff.  Among  the  speakers  were  A.  P. 
Stone,  T.  J.  Galbigher  and  8.  Medary.  James  H.  Kwing  of  Cincinnati,  was  chair- 
man of  the  meeting;  Matthias  Martin  and  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  were  its 
secretaries. 
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A  Whig  convention  wjis  hold  in  the  Biu-koyo  Huihiini^s  Fehnmr^'  *J4  ami 
appointed  a  State  Central  Committee,  an  follows:  Joshua  Martin,  ot'(irecne,  chair- 
man; T.  W.  Powell,  of  Delaware,  secretary  ;  John  A.  Lazell,  O.  Follott,  Lewis 
Heyl  and  John  B.  Thompson,  of  Columbus  A  Liberty  Men's  Convention  for 
Franklin  and  Madison  counties  was  held  at  the  ('linton  Township  Methodist 
Church  in  September.  W.  G.  Graham  was  chairman  and  W.  W.  Jarvis  secretary. 
A  county  ticket  for  Franklin  Count}'  was  nominated. 


184t). 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  Janiiar}'  8.  Samuel  Medary  was 
its  chairman ;  George  W.  Morgan  and  Joel  Buttles  were  its  secretaries.  David 
Tod  was  nominated  for  Governor  and  William  Trevitt,  Jacob  Medary,  Jacob  Rein- 
hard,  William  F.  Sanderson  and  A.  P.  Stone  were  appointed  members  of  the  State 
Central  Committee.  A  banquet  in  honor  of  the  New  Orleans  battle  took  place  at 
the  American  House.  John  B.  Weller  presided  ;  among  the  speakers  were  Benja- 
min Tappan  and  C.  L.  Vallandigham.*"  A  Democratic  Young  Men's  Convention 
was  held  January  9  at  the  United  States  Courthouse.  E.  M.  Stanton  of  Jefferson 
County,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  John  B.  Weller  presided,  and  Matthias  Martin 
was  appointed  secretary.  A  committee  of  one  member  from  each  congressional 
district  was  appointed  to  organize  the  State.  The  resolutions  adopted  endorsed 
the  candidacy  of  David  Tod,  called  upon  the  young  men  of  Ohio  to  enlist  in  the 
war  against  paper  currency  and  corporate  wealth,  and  enjoined  the  young  Demo- 
crats of  the  State  "  to  embody  the  arguments  against  banks  and  paper  money  in 
written  lectures'*  for  publication.  P].  M.  Stanton  being  called  upon  to  speak 
''addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length  in  an  eloquent  manner.  "  A  Hickory  Club, 
with  Elias  Gaver  as  chairman,  was  organized  at  the  Old  Courthouse  January  17. 
Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman  delivered  a  speech  on  the"  Oregon  question  "  in  Congress 
January  28. 

The  Whig  State  Convention  assembled  at  the  Clay  Club  Hall  February  4, 
Joshua  Mathiot  of  Licking,  presiding.  The  first  balloton  nomination  for  Governor 
resulted:  William  Bebb,  of  Butler,  111;  James  Collier,  of  Jeffeison,  GO  ;  David 
Fisher,  of  Clermont,  39  ;  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  of  Ashtabula.  HG;  David  Chambers, 
of  Muskingum,  11 ;  Benjamin  S.  Cowen,  of  Belmont,  13  ;  Calvary  Morris,  of  Ath- 
ens, 9.  Mr.  Bebb  was  nominated  on  the  second  ballot.  A  Whig  Young  Men's 
Batifying  Convention  was  held  at  the  same  place  in  the  evening,  John  Teesdale, 
of  Franklin  County  presiding.  Bebb's  nonntiation  was  endorsed.  The  members 
of  the  Whig  State  Central  Committee  appointed  for  this  year  were  John  A.  Lazell, 
Joseph  Ridgway,  J.  B.  Thompson,  Joseph  Sullivant,  James  L.  Bates  and  L.  Curtis. 
A  Whig  mass  meeting  heUl  in  the  ('apitol  Square  August  4  was  addressed  by 
Thomas  Ewing  and  Sanuul  (lalloway.  Jose])li  Uidgway  presided.  Another 
meeting,  of  the  same  party,  held  at  the  Markethouse  September  25  was  addressed 
by  William  Bebb,  William  Dennison  and  Columbus  Delano.  The  vote  for  Sam- 
uel Lewis,  Liberty  candidate  for  Governor  this  year,  was  8,898. 
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1847. 

On  January  2  the  General  Assembly  sitting  in  joint  convention  elected 
Samuel  Galloway  as  Secretary  of  State,  Albert  A.  Bliss  as  Treasurer  of  State  and 
Edward  Avery  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  January  8  the  Democracy  held 
their  usual  annual  banquet  at  the  American  House.  The  president  of  the  occasion 
was  Colonel  Douty  Utter;  the  vice  presidents  were  John  L.  Cock,  J.  P.  Bruck,  James 
H.  Ewing  and  Elias  Gaver.  An  oration  was  delivered  by  B.  B.  Taylor  and  res- 
ponses to  toasts  were  made  by  N.  C.  Read,  S.  Medary,  C.  L.  Vallandigham,  George 
E.  Pugh,  Charles  Reemelin,  B.  F.  Metcalfe  and  A.  P.  Edgarton.  The  Democratic 
Central  Committeemen  for  the  year  were  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  J.  W.  McCorkle, 
J.  Reinhard,  A.  P.  Stone  and  Thomas  Sparrow.  The  Whig  committeemen  were 
John  A.  Lazell,  Lewis  Heyl,  Joseph  Ridgway,  James  L.  Bates,  Joseph  Sullivant, 
J.  B.  Thompson  and  Lanson  Curtis.  On  November  27  Ex-Governor  Thomas 
W.  Bartley  addressed  a  large  Democratic  mass  meeting  at  the  Old  Courthouse  in 
vindication  of  the  Mexican  War. 

On  March  27  Daniel  Webster,  then  about  to  journey  from  Washington  to  New 
Orleans,  was  invited  by  several  hundred  citizens  to  visit  Columbus  on  his  return 
from  the  South.  Mr.  Webster  replied  that  he  hoped  to  arrive  at  the  capital  of  Ohio 
about  the  last  of  May,  and  preparations  were  made  to  receive  him,  but  illness 
obliged  him  to  return  to  New  York  by  another  route. 

A  National  Convention  to  take  action  in  behalf  of  public  improvements  in 
the  West  was  held  at  Chicago  beginning  July  5.  Eighteen  States  were  represented 
in  this  assembly  by  about  ten  thousand  of  their  citizens.  Edward  Bates,  of 
Missouri  presided;  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  was  one  of  the  secretaries.  The 
following  delegates  were  appointed  in  June  to  represent  Columbus:  Joel  Buttles, 
Peter  Hayden,  William  Bebb,  A.  S.  Chew,  John  S.  Wood,  J.  W.  Andrews,  Samuel 
Galloway,  W.  B.  Hubbard,  A.  A.  Bliss,  A.  P.  Stone,  A.  B.  Buttles,  William  Denni- 
son,  W.  S.  Sullivant,  N.  Tallmadge  and  J.  M.  Butterfield.  The  convention  adopted 
resolutions  demanding  the  improvement  of  western  waterways  by  application  of 
national  revenues. 

1848. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  in  a  large  hall  in  the  Statesman 
building  January  8.  The  candidates  before  it  for  the  nomination  for  Governor 
were  John  B.  Wollcr,  Reuben  Wood,  Emory  D.  Potter,  P.  B.  Lowe,  Douty  Utter, 
William  C.  Walton,  W.  Lawrence  and  A.  Duncan.  Weller  was  nominated.  A. 
socalled  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  appointed,  comprising  one  member  from 
each  congressional  district.  The  platform  of  principles  adopted  was  reported  by 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ross.  The  resolutions  denianded  that  the  Governor  should 
convene  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  an  apportionment  law,  denounced  the  Whig 
apportionment  and  favored  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  read  as  follows: 
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That  the  people  of  Ohio  now,  as  they  have  always  done,  look  upon  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  as  an  evil  and  unfavorable  to  the  full  development  of  the 
spirit  and  practical  benefits  of  free  institutions;  and  that  entertaining  these  sentiments  they 
will,  at  all  times,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  use  all  power  clearly  given  by  the  terms  of  the 
national  compact,  to  prevent  its  increase,  and  to  mitigate  and  finally  eradicate  the  evilJi 

.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  issue  an  address  to  the  people.  The  usual 
annual  banquet  in  honor  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  New  Orleans  victor}'  was  held 
at  the  American  House,  Alexander  Duncan  presidint^.  The  principal  tablospeakers 
were  George  W.  Morgan,  Reuben  Wood,  Alexander  Duncan,  S.  Medary,  LeGrand 
Byington,  E.  B.  Olds,  C.  L.  Vallandighum  and  N.  C.  Read.  A  convention  of 
Democratic  editors  was  held  at  the  American  House,  January  10,  Samuel  Medary 
presiding.  A  Democratic  supper  took  place  at  the  American  House  February  22, 
E.  Gaver  presiding.  Democratic  State  Central  Committee:  E.  Gale,  John  Wal- 
ton, S.  D.  Preston,  Jacob  Reinhard,  H.  Rodter,  F.  W.  Thornhill  and  William  Has- 
kins.  The  Democratic  National  Convention  convened  at  Baltimore,  May  22; 
Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  chairman.  Its  nominees  were,  Lewis  Cass,  of 
Michigan,  for  President,  and  William  O.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice  President. 
The  Whig  State  Convention  assembled  in  the  Capitol  Square  in  January, 
Allen  Trimble  presiding.  The  candidates  before  it  for  the  nomination  for  Gover- 
nor were  James  Collier,  Columbus  Delano,  Seabury  Ford,  W.  P.  Cutler,  II.  Gris- 
wold,  H.  Ramage,  G.  Sanderson,  J.  Ridgway,  Senior,  S.  Mason  and  E.  Florence. 
Seabury  Ford,  of  Geauga  County,  was  nominated.  Central  Committee  appointed: 
Joseph  Ridgway,  Senior,  John  A.  Lazell,  Horace  Lathrop,  John  B.  Thompson, 
Lewis  Heyl,  Lorenzo  English,  and  A.  H.  Pinney,  Franklin;  James  T.  Worthing- 
ton,  of  Madison  ;  James  R.  Stanbery,  Licking;  Samson  Mason,  Clark;  John 
Cochran,  Pickaway ;  and  Sherman  French,  Delaware.  Joseph  Vance  and  John 
Sloane  were  appointed  delegates-at- large  to  the  Whig  National  Convention.  A 
convention  of  Whig  editors  met  on  the  same  dato^  James  Wilson,  of  JefTerson 
County  presiding.  A  Whig  supper,  Governor  Bebb  presiding,  took  place  February 
22,  at  the  United  States  Hotel.  Toasts  in  prodigious  number  were  proposed  and 
responded  to,  and  Colonel  James  Kilbourn  sang  some  political  songs.  The  Whig 
National  nominees  this  year  were  Zachary  Taylor  for  President  and  Millard  Fill- 
more for  vice  president.  The  National  Convention  was  held  at  Philadelphia, 
beginning  June  7,  Ex-Governor  J.  M.  Morehead,  of  North  Carolina  presiding, 
John  Sherman  was  one  of  the  secretaries.  The  nominations  of  Taylor  and  Fill- 
more  were  celebrated  in  Columbus,  June  9,  with  bonfires,  rockets,  fireballs,  music 
and  illumination.  A  Rough  and  Ready  club  was  organized  at  the  Council  Cham- 
ber June  14.  On  June  22,  Martin  VanBuren  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
by  the  Free  Democracy  (socalled  Barnburners)  in  National  Convention  at  Utica, 
New  York.  A  "Free  Territory,  Free  Labor  and  Free  Soil  League  "  for  Franklin 
County  was  organized  July  5,  at  the  Council  Chamber,  J.  H.  Purdy,  chairman. 
Mr.  Westwater  reported  resolutions,  which  were  adopted.  A  Whig  meeting  held 
at  the  Markethouse  July  21,  was  addressed  by  Thomas  Ewing  and  Timothy  Wal- 
ker.    Salmon  P.  Chase  addressed  a  meeting  in  Truro  Township  July  25.     A  Whig 
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moetinp^  at  the  Old  Courthouse  October  18,  was  addressed  by  R.  C.  Schenck.  John 
VanBuren  delivered  a  political  address  in  the  Representatives'  Chamber  October 
20.  David  Smith,  a  Columbus  journalist,  presided  at  this  meeting.  On  Novem- 
ber IG,  the  Whigs  "jollified  *'  over  Taylor's  election  to  the  Presidency.  "  Most  of 
the  Whig  stores  and  several  dwellings,  the  Neil  House  and  the  United  States 
House,"  says  an  account  of  the  occasion,  "  were  illuminated  ;  the  boysblowed  tin- 
horns and  made  bonfires  and  John  Kinney  let  oft  his  fireworks." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  John  Quincy  Adams  a  meeting  of  citizens  was 
held  at  the  Council  Chamber  March  1  for  the  the  purpose  of  attesting  appreciation 
of  the  character  and  public  services  of  that  eminent  man.  The  chairman  of  the 
meeting  was  Joseph  Ridgway,  its  secretary  Eli  T.  Tappan.  A  committee  was 
appointed  which  arranged  for  a  public  eulogy  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Mr. 
Adams,  to  be  delivered  April  8  by  Aaron  F.  Perry. 

A  Liberty  and  Free  Territory  Convention  held  at  the  Old  Courthouse  June  19, 
Doctor  J.  P.  Kirtland  presiding,  was  addressed  by  S.  P.  Chase,  James  Birne}-  and 
others.  About  150  persons  were  present.  A  Free  Soil  State  Convention  in  which 
S.  P.  Chase,  W.  B.  Jarvis  and  B.  S.  Cowen  took  part,  held  sittings  in  Columbus 
December  29  and  30.  The  resolutions  adopted  advised  independence  of  both  the 
old  i»arties,  distrusted  the  increase  of  corporations,  favored  a  tenhours  labor  law, 
demanded  repeal  of  the  black  laws  and  revision  of  the  State  Constitution,  and 
declared  for  free  soil,  free  speech,  free  labor  and  free  men.  Samuel  M.  Smith, 
E.  T.  Tappan,  J.  M.  Westwater,  J.  C.  Vaughan  and  James  M.  Briggs  were 
appointed  to  serve  the  party  as  a  State  Central  Committee. 


NOTES. 

1.  Dated  at  North  Bend,  December  19, 1839. 

2.  To  Hon.  Harmar  Denny,  of  Pittsburgh. 

3.  Mr.  Greiner*8  career  has  been  sketched  in  the  history  of  the  Press,  of  which  he  was 
a  conspicuous  member. 

4.  Ryan's  History  of  Ohio.  Another  account  states  that  the  log  cabin  and  hard  cider 
ideas  took  their  cue  from  the  Washington  correspondence  of  the  Baltimore /2«/m&/tcan  —  a 
Van  Buren  paper  —  and  that  the  language  used  was  this :  **  Give  him  [Harrison]  a  barrel  of 
hard  cider  and  settle  [on  him]  a  pension  of  two  thousand  a  year,  and  our  word  for  it  he  will 
sit  the  remainder  of  his  days  contented  in  a  log  cabin." 

5.  Ohio  State  Journal. 

H.  The  name  Democrat  first  came  into  use  as  the  designation  of  a  national  party  when 
adopted  by  the  JackFonians  in  1828  in  lieu  of  the  word  Republican  by  which  they  had  been 
previously  entitled.  The  supporters  of  Adams  styled  themselves  National  Republicans.  The 
name  Whig  was  not  assumed  by  the  old  National  Republican  party  until  1834,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  first  used  at  the  charter  election  of  that  year  in  New  York  City. 

7.  The  resigning  Senators  wvre  :  Seabury  Ford,  Geauga;  James  H.  Godman,  Marion, 
Sinuon  Nash,  Gallia ;  Joseph  M.  Root,  Huron  ;  Benjamin  Stanton,  lx)gan ;  William  I.  Thomas 
Miami;  A.  Van  V'orlies.  Athens;  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  Ashtabula;  Alexander  Waddle,  Clark; 
Joseph  Barnett,  Montgomery;  James  S.  Carpenter,  Medina;  John  Crowell,  Trumbull; 
Chauncey  Dewey,  Harrison;  James  Henderson,  Muskingum  ;  Elisha  N.  Sill,  Summit. 
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Representatives:  J.  B.  Ackley,  Meigs;  A.  A.  Bliss,  Lorain  ;  T.  G.  Brown,  Guernsey; 
Charles  Bowen,  Muskingum  ;  David  Chambers,  Muskingum  ;  Joseph  Chenoweth,  Franklin  ; 
Reeder  W.  Clarke,  Clermont ;  John  P.  Converse,  Geauga ;  Eleutheros  Cooke,  Erie ;  Gideon 
Dunham,  Brown ;  Stephen  Evans,  Clinton ;  John  Fudge,  Greene ;  Simeon  Fuller,  Lake ; 
Isaac  H.  Gard,  Darke;  Moses  Gregory,  Scioto;  J.  S.Hawkins,  Preble;  Thomas  M.  Kt-lley, 
Cuyahoga  ;  William  C.  I^wrence,  Union ;  Nathaniel  Medbery,  Franklin ;  W.  B.  McCrea, 
Champaign  ;  Joseph  Olds,  Pickaway ;  Simon  Perkins,  Summit ;  Thomas  W.  Powell,  Dela- 
ware ;  John  Probasco,  Warren  ;  Robert  0.  Schenck,  Montgomery ;  S.  H.  Smith,  Montgomery  ; 
John  V.  Smith,  Highland ;  Jason  Streator,  Portage ;  Josiah  Scott,  Harrison ;  S.  F.  Taylor, 
Ashtabula ;  Stephen  Titus,  Meigs ;  Joseph  Updegraff,  Shelby ;  Lorenzo  Warner,  Medina ; 
Stephen  M.  Wheeler,  Clark. 

8.  Ohio  StcUe  Journal, 

9.  The  United  States  Court  building  was  then  so  designated. 

10.  Then  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  from  Columbiana  County. 

11.  This  resolution  was  drawn  by  Hon.  Norton  S.  Townshend  who,  though  not  a  Demo- 
crat, had  been  invited  to  attend  the  Democratic  Convention.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions 
at  first  rejected  this  **  plank,''  but  finally,  to  Doctor  Townshend*s  surprise,  accepted  it,  and 
it  was  reported  to  and  adopted  by  the  Convention,  as  stated. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


POLITICAL   EVENTS;   1849-1853. 

The  legislative  deadlock  in  which  the  General  Assembly  became  involved 
during  its  session  of  1848-9  was  not  only  a  unique  event,  bearing  a  close  relation 
to  the  history  of  Columbus,  but  an  episode  of  farreaching  consequences  both  to 
State  and  National  politics.  By  means  of  the  factional  contentions  which  pro- 
duced it  and  the  party  helplessness  in  which  it  resulted,  a  few  resolute,  farseeing 
men,  with  no  party  following,  but  a  firm  sense  of  justice,  were  able  to  force  con- 
cessions and  compel  legislation  which  neither  of  the  predominant  political  parties 
then  existing  would  for  a  moment  have  thought  of  granting,  either  then  or  per- 
haps for  many  decades  aflerwards.  So,  often,  do  Progress  and  Humanity  win 
their  way  by  humble  and  apparently  accidental  means,  and  in  defiance  rather 
than  by  the  help  of  the  deliberately  planned  and  powerful  agencies  which  affect 
to  control  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations. 

The  controversy  turned  upon  the  election  of  Kepresentatives  from  Hamilton 
County  under  an  apportionment  law  which  had  passed  the  General  Assembly, 
under  Whig  Control,  during  its  preceding  session.  That  law  contained  these  pro- 
visions: 

So  much  of  the  county  [Hamilton]  as  is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  first  eight 
wards  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  shall  compose  the  First  District  and  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
Senator  and  two  Representatives,  the  Senator  to  be  elected  in  the  years  1849  and  1851 ;  and 
so  much  of  the  county  as  ie  not  included  in  the  First  District  shall  compose  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, and  be  entitled  to  one  Senator  and  three  Representatives. 

The  Democrats  maintained  that  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  of  1802  a 
county  could  not  be  thus  divided  for  election  purposes,*  and  put  their  candidates 
in  the  field  for  the  whole  county,  regardless  of  the  legislative  apportionment. 
Their  nominees,  George  E.  Pugh,  Alexander  N.  Pierce,  Edwin  L.  Armstrong, 
Henry  Rodtcr  and  Alexander  Long,  obtained  the  highest  vote  in  the  county  at 
large.  The  Whigs,  adhering  to  the  apportionment,  nominated  for  the  First  Dis- 
trict Oliver  M.  Spencer  and  George  W.  Runyan,  who  obtained  in  that  district  the 
highest  number  of  votes.  The  canvassing  board  comprised  two  justices  of  the 
peace  and  the  County  Clerk.  The  justices  declared  and  certified  that  Spencer 
and  Runyan  had  been  duly  elected  Representatives  from  the  First  District ;  the 
County  Clerk,  on  the  other  hand,  certified  that  Pugh  and  Pierce,  as  well  as  the 
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tbroo  other  Domotratic  nominooB,  whose  election  was  not  disputed,  had  been  duly 
chosen  as  Representatives  from  Hamilton  County.^ 

This  action,  together  with  the  general  result  of  the  legislative  canvass  in  the 
State,  produced  a  situation  ideally  promotive  of  contention.  The  new  General 
Assembly  convened  on  Monday,  December  4,  early  on  which  date,  "  before  the 
Whig  members  were  out  of  their  beds,"  as  it  was  represented,  the  Democratic 
Representatives  assembled  in  the  Old  Statehouse,  took  possession  of  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  Hall,  and  of  the  speaker's  chair,  swore  in  fortytwo  members, 
including  Pugh  and  Pierce  of  Hamilton  County,  and  chose  Benjamin  F.  Leiler, 
of  Stark  County,  to  preside.  Aroused  by  this  action  the  Wbigs  hastened  to  the 
Hall,  assembled  in  the  vacant  space  on  its  left  hand  side,  swore  in  thirtytwo 
members,  and  cliose  Anselm  T.  Holcomb,  of  Gallia  County,  as  their  presiding 
officer.  The  eight  Freesoil  members  were  installed  both  with  the  Whigs  and 
with  the  Democrats.  Fortyeight  members — twothirds  of  all  (72) — being  neces- 
sary to  a  quorum,  and  neither  of  the  leading  parties  having  that  number,  neither 
could  control  the  organization.  The  events  which  followed  may  be  best  stated  in 
the  language  of  their  most  conspicuous  and  able  participant. 

In  1837  Doctor  Norton  S.  Townshend,  then  a  medical  student  in  Cincinnati^ 
attended  the  proceedings,  in  that  city,  by  which  a  fugitive  slave  girl  named 
Matilda  was  claimed  for  rendition  to  bondage.  The  defense  was  conducted  by  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase,  who  was  then  considered  "  a  promising  young  attorney, "  and  was 
evidently  in  profound  personal  sympathy  with  the  cause  he  championed.  The  mas- 
terly argument  of  Mr.  Chase  excited  the  admiration  of  the  young  student  who,  on 
learning  the  advocate's  name,  said  :  "  There  is  a  man  whom  I  can  and  will  vote 
for  whenever  I  have  the  opportunity."  The  opportunity  came.  How  it 
came  Doctor  Townshend  himself  succinctly  relates  as  follows:' 

In  1848.  after  that  student  had  become  a  physician  and  surgeon  in  busy  practice,  he 
was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  by  the  Free 
•Soil  men  of  Lorain  County,  and  by  them  instructed  as  their  Representative,  when  in  the 
legislature,  **  to  act  with  any  party,  or  against  any  party,  as  in  his  judgment  the  cause  of 
freedom  should  require."  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  legislature  to  meet,  it  was  found 
that  the  House  could  not  organize,  on  account  of  a  difference  between  flie  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  —  growing  out  of  a  division  of  Hamilton  County  for  election  purposes  which 
the  Whig  party,  being  in  a  majority  in  a  previous  legislature,  had  made  — both  parties  hav- 
ing claimants  for  two  seats.  There  were  also  other  contested  seats  in  the  House,  and  besides 
these  the  election  for  Governor  had  not  yet  been  decided.  After  a  long  struggle,  when  boih 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly  were  finally  organized,  this  was  found  to  be  their  political 
complexion  :  In  tiie  Senate  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  were  a  tie  —Senator  Randall,  a  Free 
Soil  VVhig,  was  elected  Speaker.  In  tiie  House  the  Democrats  lacked  one  of  having  half  the 
the  members  ;  the  Wiiigs,  adding  several  Free  Soil  men  who  had  been  elected  by  ttie  aid  of 
Whig  votes,  also  lacked  one  of  having  half  the  members.  Besides  the  Democrats,  Wliigs  and 
Free  Sellers  already  mentioned,  there  were  two  Free  Soil  members  —Colonel  John  F.  Morse 
of  Lake  County,  and  Doctor  N.  S.  Townshend, of  Lorain  County—  who  had  been  elected  in 
opposition  to  candidates  of  both  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  and  were  therefore  independ- 
ent of  both.  Before  the  House  was  organized  all  the  antislavery  members  came  together 
for  a  conference  or  caucus.  A  gentleman  of  large  political  influence,  [Mr.  Tappan]  though 
not  a  member  of  either  branch,  had  been  invited  to  be  present  and  give  to  the  conference  the 
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benefit  of  his  coansel.  He  arged  apon  the  members  of  the  conference  the  importance  of  per- 
fect agreement  among  themselves  as  affording  the  only  hope  of  securing  any  antislavery  leg- 
islation, or  the  election  of  any  antislavery  man  to  the  United  States  Senate.  A  resolution 
was  then  introduced  pledging  each  member  of  the  conference  to  vote  upon  all  occasions  as  a 
majority  of  the  conference  should  direct  To  this  obligation  most  of  those  present  agreed. 
Doctor  Townshend  refused  to  give  the  requisite  pledge,  because  eleven  of  the  thirteen  Free 
Soil  members  present  were,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  under  obligations  to  the  Whig  party, 
and  it  appeared  evident  to  him  that  such  a  pledge  would  compel  him  to  act  only  with  the 
Whig  party,  and  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  his  constituents.  Colonel  Morse  took  a  sim- 
ilar view  of  the  Hituation,  and  also  declined  to  give  any  pledge,  believing,  with  his  Free  Soil 
colleague,  that  if  the  Whig  party  could  not  be  induct  to  support  antislavery  men  or  meas- 
ures, there  might  be  a  possibility  of  obtaining  aid  from  the  Democratic  party.  It  should  be 
understood  that  an  antislavery  and  progressive  spirit  had  begun  to  be  manifest  among  some 
of  the  members  of  that  parly.  In  the  8tate  of  New  York  this  was  still  more  apparent,  anti- 
slavery  Democrats  l)eing  there  known  as  Barnburners,  in  distinction  from  the  unprogressive 
wing  of  the  party  who  were  known  as  Hunkers.  In  Ohio  many  young  Democrats  were  par- 
ticipating in  antislavery  movements  under  the  name  of  the  Free  Democracy.  At  the  close  of 
the  conference  referred  to  a  resolution  was  introduced  to  exclude  Morse  and  Townshend 
from  future  consultations.  This  served  to  convince  those  gentlemen  that  they  occupied  a 
common  ponition,  and  must  in  future  act  together  and  independently  of  others.  Had  they 
submitted  to  the  demands  of  the  caucus,  the  Whig  party  would  at  once  have  secured  the 
ascendency,  and  probably  little  or  no  antislavery  progress  would  have  been  made. 

Some  time  after  this  Mr.  Chase  came  to  Columbus  to  argue  a  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  was  waited  upon  by  Morse  and  Townshend,  and  requested  to  draft  a 
bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Black  Laws.  This  he  did,  and  the  bill  was  promptly  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Colonel  Morse.  The  Black  Laws,  very  properly  so  called,  prohibited  the 
settlement  of  black  or  mulatto  persons  in  Ohio  unless  they  could  show  a  certificate  of  their 
freedom,  and  obtain  two  freeholders  to  give  security  for  their  good  behavior  and  mainten- 
ance in  the  event  of  their  becoming  a  public  charge.  And  unless  the  certificate  of  freedom 
was  duly  recorded  and  produced,  it  was  made  a  penal  offense  for  any  white  person  to  give 
employment  to  a  black  or  mulatto.  The  common  school  system  of  Ohio  made  provision 
for  white  children  only,  and  the  children  of  black  or  mulatto  persons  were  excluded  from 
all  common  schools.  Worst  of  all,  no  black  or  mulatto  person  could  be  sworn  or 
allowed  to  testify  before  any  Court  in  the  State  in  any  case  where  a  white  person  was  a 
party.  This  exposed  colored  people  to  all  sorts  of  wrongs,  and  left  them  without  legal 
protection.  ** 

The  arrangement  by  which  these  Black  Laws  were  repealed  and  Mr.  Chase  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  as  follows:  William  Allen  was  the  choice  of  the 
Democrats  for  Senator,  while  Thomas  Ewing  was  the  choice  of  the  Whigs.  Most  of  the 
Free  Soil  members,  with  Colonel  Morse,  preferred  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  then  Representative 
in  Congress  from  Morse's  district,  and  Townshend  preferred  Mr.  Chase,  but  both  of  these 
Independent  Free  Soilers  cared  more  for  the  election  to  the  Senate  of  some  reliable  and 
strong  antislavery  man,  than  for  that  of  any  particular  individual.  Colonel  Morse  was 
therefore  authorized  by  Townshend  to  propose  to  Whig  members  that  if  they  would  first 
aid  in  the  repeal  of  the  Black  Laws  and  then  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Giddings  to  the  Senate, 
he  and  his  colleague  would  vote  for  the  Whig  candidates  for  the  Supreme  Bench,  who  at 
that  time  were  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly.  Doctor  Townshend  was  authorized  by 
Colonel  Morse  to  make  an  etjuivalent  proposition  to  the  Democrats,  to  the  effect  that  if  they 
would  first  aid  in  the  repeal  of  the  Black  Laws  and  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Chase  to  the 
Senate,  then  the  two  Independent  Free  Soil  members  would  aid  in  electing  the  Democratic 
nominees  for  the  Supreme  Bench.  Both  political  parties  were  especially  solicitous  to  secure 
a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  because  it  was  thought  probable  that  questions  growing 
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out  of  the  division  of  Hamilton  County  might  come  before  that  Court  for  fina]  adjudication. 
A  lanre  majority  of  the  Whig  members  were  willing  to  accept  the  proposition  made  to  them 
by  Colonel  Morse ;  a  few  members,  understood  to  be  only  four,  knowing  the  hostility  of 
their  constituents  to  the  antislavery  views  of  Mr.  Giddings,  or  for  other  reasons,  refused 
their  assent  to  the  arrangement.  The  proposition  made  by  Doctor  Townshend  to  the 
Democratic  members  was  accepted  ;  Colonel  Morse's  bill  to  provide  schools  for  colored 
children,  and  to  repeal  all  previous  acts  or  parts  of  acts  making  distinctions  on  account  of 
color,  passed  the  House  as  drafted.  The  Senate  made  two  or  three  changes  in  the  bill  which 
were  not  amendments.  [Exclusion  of  colored  men  from  jury  service  was  not,  at  this  time 
repealed. — A.  E.  L.]  When  the  Senate  and  House  came  together  in  joint  convention, 
Mr.  Chase  was  elected  Senator  on  the  fourth  ballot,  and  two  of  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  the  Supreme  Bench  were  afterwards  elected.  Fortunately  for  antislavery  progress,  the 
Democratic  party  had  at  that  time  several  popular  candidates  for  the  two  judgeships,  and  to 
avoid  controversy  between  their  friends  the  two  Free  Soilers  were  allowed  their  choice  from 
the  number.  VVhatever  of  praise  or  of  blame  attached  to  the  agreement,  coalition  or  bar- 
gain, by  which  the  Black  Laws  were  repealed  and  Mr.  Chas^  elected  to  the  Senate,  the  entire 
rePi>oneibility  rests  with  Morse  and  Townshend.  Mr.  Chase  neither  suggested  nor  directed 
the  arrangement. 

The  prolonged  and  bitter  controversy  which  thus  terminated  had  some  very 
comical  aspects.  As  Mr.  Greiner,  the  State  Librarian,  refused  to  surrender  the 
keys  of  the  Statehouse,  the  Democratic  members  wore  obliged  to  remain  in  position 
day  and  night  lest  their  riviils,  the  Whigs,  might  seize  their  strategical  advantages. 
From  nine  a.  m.,  on  Monday,  December  4,  until  (Saturday,  December  23,  the 
watchful  guardians  of  Democratic  interests  remained  continuously  at  their  posts, 
taking  their  meals  and  sleeping  at  their  desks,  and  resorting  to  various  curious 
expedients,  meanwhile,  to  sustain  and  refresh  their  powers  of  physical  endurance. 
Eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation,  the  Whig  newspapers  of  the  State  teemed 
with  gibes  over  the  personal  extremities  to  which  the  Democratic  legislators  were 
brought,  and  contained  many  a  rollicking  innuendo  as  to  the  unmentionable  pur- 
poses to  which  their  hats  and  boots  were  said  to  have  been  applied.  The  hat  of 
Speaker  Loiter  was  a  special  subject  of  jest,  and  furnished  a  choice  theme  for 
newspaper  paragraphers  and  artists.  In  the  slang  of  current  contention  the  Whig 
side  of  the  House  was  called  Chuckery  and  the  Democratic  side  The  Rump.  Aside 
from  the  rivalry  in  physical  endurance,  the  proceedings  of  the  rival  factions  con- 
sisted of  little  else,  from  day  to  day,  than  monotonous  calling  of  the  roll.  On  one 
occasion  Doctor  Townshend,  rising  to  present  propositions  of  comprise,  char- 
acterized this  legislative  farce  as  "child's  play,"  but  immediately  corrected  him- 
self by  saying  that  he  would  not  so  slander  little  children.  The  Ohio  Statesman 
thus  satirized  the  daily  routine  of  the  Whigs  : 

Chuckery,  with  its  thirty  men, 
Marched  into  the  Hall,  and  then  — 
Chuckery  marched  out  again  I 

In  a  written  communication  to  the  author  of  this  work  Doctor  Townshend 

says : 

The  confusion  which  resulted  from  the  failure  to  organize  the  House  can  scarcely  be 
described.    In  the  Representatives*  Hall  of  the  Old  Statehouse   Mr.  Leiter  could  be  seen 
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occupying  the  8peaker*8  chair ;  the  Democratic  members  were  seated  in  front,  or  to  the  left 
of  him.  To  the  right  of  the  Speaker*8  chair  was  the  seat  of  General  Holcomb,  and  to  the 
right  and  in  front  of  him  were  the  ^'higs ;  the  Freesoil  members  were  seated,  some  to  the 
right  and  some  to  the  left;  they  usually  answered  the  rollcall  of  both  the  other  parties. 
Every  foot  of  the  Mall  not  occupied  by  members  was  often  crowded  by  visitors  who  were  not 
always  more  orderly  than  the  members  themselves.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  George  E.  Pogh, 
standing  upon  a  chair,  was  making  an  energetic  speech  ;  at  the  same  time,  from  a  similar 
platform,  Mr.  Chauncey  N.  Olds  was  speaking  with  equal  force ;  then  a  third  person,  not  a 
member,  mounted  upon  a  chair  and  commenced  a  furious  harangae  to  which  at  onoe  every 
one  gave  attention.  Such  were  the  forcible  and  expressive  gestures  of  the  new  orator  that 
even  Pugh  and  Olds  paused  for  a  moment,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  performance  of  the 
third  orator,  who  was  recognized  as  Peter  Douglass,  of  Cincinnati,  consisted  wholly  of  panto- 
mime. He  had  not  uttered  a  word  ;  a  hearty  and  general  laugh  put  an  end  to  the  uproar  for 
the  day. 

This  disorganization,  continues  Doctor  Townshend,  terminated  unexpectedly.  One  of 
the  Frefffoilers  wliose  sympathies  W(«re  still  to  some  extent  with  the  Whigs,  called  on  Mr. 
Townshend,  the  Freesoil  nominee  for  Speaker,  and  promised  to  secure  his  election  by  Whig 
votes  provided  he  would  promise  to  resign  as  soon  as  the  contests  for  seats  were  all  settled, 
and  allow  a  Whig  to  be  elected  in  his  place.  This  was  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  capture  the 
independent  Freesoil  vote  for  the  Whig  party,  and  therefore  at  the  next  opportuity  Town- 
shend and  Morse  voted  for  Breslin,  the  Democratic  nominee,  and  he  was  elected  Speaker. 
Stanley  Matthews,  who  had  been  assistant  editor  of  the  Weekly  Heraldj  the  antislavery  paper 
published  in  Cincinnati,  was  then  nominated  for  Clerk  of  the  House  by  Doctor  Townshend, 
and  immediately  elected.  A  Whig  was  elected  Sergeant-at-arms,  and  an  organization  was 
thus  secured  on  January  3. 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  of  Monday  morning,  December  11,  contained  these 
cutting  observations : 

The  House  and  city  were  quiet  yesterday  morning  [Sunday],  during  the  previous  night 
and  all  day.  The  Public  Property  is  safe !  Thanks  to  the  snoring  guardians  of  the  public 
weal,  the  chairs,  the  desks,  the  inkstands,  the  sandboxes  and  the  wafer  boxes  are  all  in  their 
seats,  and  a  full  quorum  present.  On  motion,  at  seven  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  roll  was  called  — 
the  Honorable  member  from  Stark  in  the  chair.  .  .  .  The  Chair  declared  "  no  quorum," 
and  the  "  absent  counties  *'  were  called  but  came  not.  After  $cts9engen  came  Mtated  preaching 
which  was  listened  to  with  becoming  reverence.  .  .  .  After  divine  service  the  Honorable 
chairman  refreshed  himself  with  a  short  walk. 

On  Saturday,  Doeomber  23,  a  proposition  submitted  by  the  Freesoil  members 
was  adopted  by  which  the  House  was  temporarily  organized  with  Mr.  Leiter  as 
Speaker  and  S.  W.  McCluro,  of  Summit  County,  as  Clerk.  The  members  then 
paired  and  wont  homo  for  a  little  holiday  rest.  On  January  1,  1849,  the  claims  of 
Pugh  and  Pierce  wore  disallowed  by  a  tie  vote,  35  to  35,  and  those  of  Spencer 
and  Runyan  by  a  vote  of  32  to  38.  On  January  3  a  permanent  organization  of 
the  House,  with  Bcventy  members,  was  eftcctod,  John  G.  Breslin,  a  Democrat,  of 
Seneca  County,  being  elected  Speaker.*  But  the  two  independent  Freesoilers 
still  held  the  balance  even  between  the  two  parties,  and  without  their  cooperation 
nothing  could  be  done.  After  more  tedious  contention  a  settlement  was  finally 
reached,  as  narrated  by  Doctor  Townshend,  who,  on  January  25,  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  in  fiavor  of  the  claims  of  the  Demo- 
cratic   contestants    to  be  recognized   as  rightful   Ilepresentatives  of  Hamilton 
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County.  In  accordance  with  the  understanding  arrived  at  with  the  Democrats, 
the  report  was  adopted  and  Pugh  and  Pierce  were  seated.^  This  took  place  Janu- 
ary 26.  On  January  30  the  bill  repealing  the  black  laws  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  52  to  10  and  on  February  22  Mr.  Chase  was  elected  United  States  Senator. 
The  choice  of  Rufus  P.  Spaulding  and  W.  B.  Caldwell  as  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  immediately  followed,  and  thus  the  consummation  so  much  desired  by  the 
Freesoilers  was  completely  effected. 

Of  course  the  Whig  partisans  and  their  organs  were  enraged  by  these  results 
and  "  a  corrupt  bargain  "  was  freely  charged.  Messrs.  Townshend  and  Morse 
were  especially  singled  out  for  unmeaHured  abuse.  Many  of  the  authors  of  that 
abuse  lived  to  atone  for  it  by  pcans  of  eulogy,  and  the  men  who  were  subjected  to 
it  now  need  no  vindication.  Time  and  the  impartial  judgments  of  men  have 
amply  performed  that  task,  but  this  record  would  scarcely  be  complete  without 
some  local  illustrations  of  the  partisan  detraction  with  which  the  two  Representa- 
tives who  forced  the  repeal  of  the  black  laws  and  the  election  of  an  antislavery 
Senator  were  visited.  The  phillippies  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal  were  particularly 
bitter,  and  continued  for  many  months.  On  the  votes  of  Mr.  Morse  to  seat 
Messrs.  Pugh  and  Pierce  its  issue  of  February  5,  1849,  made  this  comment : 

A  felony  may  be  forgotton  when  its  perpetrator  has  died — even  a  murder  may  pass 
unremembered  after  a  time  ;  but  when  has  a  traitor  or  his  treachery  ceased  to  be  detested  ? 

The  same  paper  of  February  12  approvingly  quoted  from  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

We  use  calm  words;  yet  we  do  not  the  less  feel  that  the  people  of  Ohio  and  the  Whijfs 
of  the  whole  Union  are  the  victims  of  a  most  scoundrelly  conspiracy  wherein  Townsbend  is 
the  chief  actor  and  Morse  the  obedient  tool. 

On  March  6  this,  editorially : 

It  is  asserted  that  Salmon  P.  Chase,  our  Senatorelect,  is  in  favor  of  free  trade.  That  he 
is  a  freetrader  his  dickering  in  such  unwholsorae  articles  as  Messrs.  Townsbend  and  Morse 
is,  we  think,  abundant  evidence. 

On  April  11,  referring  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  State  Constitution, 
this: 

Were  there  10,000  new  constitutions,  the  General  Assembly  would  be  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  its  rascality,  with  such  members  as  Townsbend  and  Morse ;  for  its  brutality 
with  such  as  Kiklter  and  Leiter;  for  its  barbarism  with  such  as  Mott  and  Moufort;  and  for 
its  revolutionary  insanity  with  such  as  Whitman  and  Archbold. 

Another  issue  of  the  State  Journal  which  appeared  during  the  continuance 
of  this  paroxysmal  humor,  contained  the  following  effusion  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
John  Greiner: 


BEELZEBUB'8  CATTLESHOW  — A   DREAM. 

I  had  a  strange  dream  but  a  few  nights  ago  ; 
'  Twas  of  bt'ing  in  hell,  at  a  great  catllfshow 
Where  many  came  in  ;  for  great  competition 
Prevailed  for  the  prize,  at  this  exhibition. 
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There  Beelsebab  sat  to  decide  in  each  case 

At  this  hell  of  a  fair,  in  this  hell  of  a  place, 

With  one  servant  only,  a  genuine  Pat, 

Whom  he  kept  for  an  usher.     And  this  one,  and  that, 

As  they  came  to  exhibit  at  Beelzebub's  fair, 

Were  conducted  by  Pat  up  in  front  of  his  chair. 

Now  each  one  that  came  to  compete  at  this  place 

Was  judged  by  his  *'  turpitude,  guilt  and  disgrace  ; " 

If  they'd  any  good  qualities,  so  much  the  worse, 

For  they  went  to  their  debit,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

And  in  fact  *  twas  agreed  that  he  who  was  worst 

In  the  scale  of  helFs  merit  should  surely  stand  first. 

This  being  the  case,  as  one  might  well  know, 

A  Btrangelooking  company  came  to  the  show. 

There  was  Judas  Iscariot,  who  his  Master  betrayed  ; 

And  fair  young  Delilah,  that  treacherous  maid  ; 

And  old  Ananias,  who  lived  out  his  life, 

Link'd  in  with  Sapphira  his  perjurons  wife; 

And  a  long  train  of  others  —  ten  thousand  or  more  — 

While  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  Babylon's  w  —  e. 

Old  Beelzebub  viewed  them  from  front  to  the  rear ; 

Then  turned  round  to  Pat  and  says,  "  Paddy,  come  here ; " 

"At  your  sarvice,"  says  Pat,  *'  just  your  will  let  me  know." 

*'  Well,  on  whom  shall  I,  Pat,  this  prize  here  bestow?" 

Pat  cock'd  up  his  eye,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  swore. 

That  "  the  prize  is  due.  shure,  to  that  baste  of  a  w  — e 

As  the  wickedest  crayther  since  the  days  of  old  Noah.** 

But  just  at  that  moment  wide  opened  the  door. 

And  in,  with  great  haste,  strutted  two  subjects  more. 

'*  Be  Baited,"  saye  Pat — **  No,  we'll  stand  where  we  are 

*•  Till  we  find  whether  this  is  the  place  of  the  fair." 

"  'Tis  the  place  of  the  fair,"  old  Beelzy  repMes ; 

**And  we  are  about  to  dispose  of  the  prize. 

*'  Do  you  wish  to  compete  ?"    **  Well,  we  do,  horse." 

"And  what  are  your  names?  "    *'  They  are  Townshend  and  Morse." 

*'  Och,  faith  !  "  cries  Pat,  **  what  a  beautiful  pair! 

"They'll  take  the  shine  off  anything  at  the  fair ! " 

Old  Beelzy  turned  round,  whispered  Pat  in  his  ear, 

And  said :    '*  Pat,  have  you  knowledge  of  these  fellows  here  ?" 

"Indade,  that  I  have ;  I  know  them  full  well, 

"And  they  cannot  be  bate  in  the  regions  of  hell. 

"  Why,  mon,  they're  the  chaps  that  kicked  up  that  rumpus 

"Away  up  there  on  earth,  in  the  town  cali'd  Columbus, 

"And  I  know  full  well  that  you  know  them,"  said  Pat; 

"  For  you  can't  have  forgotten  about  Ix'iter's  auld  hat ; 

"And  vou  must  remember  what  a  terrible  stew 

"They  got  into  for  voting  for  Pierce  and  for  Pugh." 

"Ah  !  I  know,"  says  old  Beelzy,  "  and  '  twas  an  unlucky  hour 

'*TI)at  brought  to  my  kingdom  this  *  Balance  of  Power,' 

"And  I  fear,  my  dear  Pat,"  (and  he  uttered  a  groan) 

"  That  this  *  Balance  of  Power '  will  oust  me  from  my  throne." 

"  Oust  you  from  your  throne!     Why,  you  need  have  no  fear, 
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"There's  a  hell  where  they  live  that's  worth  two  of  this  here ; 

"  With  a  Chase  and  a  Hamlin,  and  such  devils  in  it, 

**  So  never  yon  fear,  no  not  for  a  minute, 

"  But  give  them  the  prize  —  they're  desarvin'  it  shure, 

"And  send  them  off  home,  and  your  throne  is  secure." 

He  took  Pat's  advice,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

And  declared  off  the  prizes  to  Townshend  and  Morse. 

Pat  then  made  a  speech  in  true  Irish  style. 

And  closed  by  suggesting  three  cheers  for  Free  Sile ; 

All  hell  gave  a  shout  —  a  most  terrible  scream  — 

Which  broke  up  my  slumber  and  ended  my  dream. 

During  the  legislative  sosftion  of  1849-50  the  apportionment  law  which  had 
caused  the  deadlock  in  the  House  gave  rise  to  renewed  controversy  in  the 
Senate.  That  body,  consisting  of  thirtysix  members,  half  of  whom  had  held 
over  from  the  preceding  General  Assembly,  convened  December  3,  1849,  and, 
there  being  then  no  Lieutenant-Governor,  was  called  to  order  by  a  Democratic 
member,  James  Mjers,  of  Lucas  County.  It  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Hamilton 
County  to  elect  one  of  the  new  Senators,  and  the  seat  thus  to  be  provided  for  was 
claimed  by  William  F.  Johnson,  Democrat,  who  presented  a  certificate  of  election 
by  the  voters  of  the  county ;  and  Lewis  Broadwell,  Whig,  who  presented  an 
abstract  showing  that  he  had  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  first 
eight  wards  of  Cincinnati.  Both  the  contestants  were  sworn  in,  but  as  to 
which  should  have  the  disputed  seat  the  Senate  divided  on  party  lines.  Eighteen 
votes  were  cast  for  Broadwell  to  seventeen  for  Johnson,  but  inasmuch  ae  the 
chairman  and  clerk  recognized  Johnson  and  refused  to  recognize  Broadwell  the 
votes  on  all  questions  of  organization  resulted  in  a  tie.  Finally,  on  December  28, 
Harrison  G.  Blake,  of  Medina  County,  received  sixteen  votes  on  the  throe 
hundred  and  first  ballot,  and  was  declared  by  the  chairman  to  have  been  duly 
elected  Speaker.  Blake,  at  the  first  opportunity,  recognized  Broadwell,  although 
it  was  claimed  that  he  had  pledged  himself  not  to  do  so  until  the  Senate  had  for- 
mally passed  upon  the  Hamilton  County  contest.  The  Clerk,  who  had  held  over 
from  the  preceding  Senate,  still  refusing  to  call  Mr.  Broad  well's  name,  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Blake,  called  it  himself  This  provoked  much  bitter  feeling,  and  on 
January  3  Mr.  Lucian  Swift,  of  Summit  Count}^,  offered  a  resolution  reciting  by 
preamble  that  Blake,  in  consideration  of  Swift's  vote  for  him  for  Speaker,  had 
given  pledge  not  to  recognize  Broadwell  in  advance  of  formal  action  upon  his 
claims,  and  declaring,  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  this  pledge,  Blake's 
deposition  from  the  speakership.  Mr.  Blake  thereupon  vacated  the  chair,  but 
was  obliged  by  his  partisans  to  resume  it,  and  after  doing  so  ruled  Swift's  resolu- 
tion out  of  order.  An  appeal  from  this  decision  precipitated  a  violent  controversy 
which  continued  until  January  17,  when  resolutions  were  adopted  authorizing 
Mr.  Johnson  to  retain  his  seat  until  his  claims  to  it  should  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  liesolutions  removing  the  Speaker  were 
then  successively  introduced  by  Senators  Swift  and  Mj'ers,  but  were  ruled  out  of 
order,  as  was  also  an  appeal  from  the  ruling.     The  controversy  and  blockade  of 
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logislation  had  thus  coDtinuod  nearly  seven  weeks  when,  on  January  18,  Charles 
C.  CoiiverH,  of  Muskingum  County,  was  by  undisputed  choice  elected  Speaker, 
and  the  organization  of  the  Senate  was  at  last  complete.  Mr.  Johnson  retained 
his  seat  until  February  27  when,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  13,  ho  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish it  to  Mr.  Broadwell,  who  was  sworn  in  as  Senator  from  the  First  District  of 
Hamilton  County. 

Wo  now  resume  the  chain  of  political  events,  interrupted  by  these  legislative 
episodcw. 

The  Eighth  of  January,  1849,  was  celebrated  by  a  Democratic  supper  at  the 
American  House.  Colonel  James  Parker,  of  Perry  County,  presided,  and 
addresses  were  delivered  b}'  Judge  Wood  and  Messrs  Pugh,  Morgan,  Whitman, 
Kodter  and  others.  On  February  22  a  supper,  given  by  Mr.  Chase,  United  States 
Senatorelect,  took  place  at  the  American.  The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Judge  E.  P.  Spalding.  In  March,  1849,  a  Joint  Resolution  was  passed  by 
large  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  submitting  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  the  question  of  calling  a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the 
State.  A  popular  verdict  was  given  in  favor  of  the  convention  by  a  decided 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  ensuing  October  election. 


1850. 

The  Eighth  of  January  of  this  year  was  celebrated  by  the  usual  Democratic 
banquet.  The  Democracy  held  their  State  Convention  on  the  same  date,  Samuel 
Medary  presiding.  A  Whig  meeting  of  citizens  and  sojourners  was  held  at  the 
Old  Courthouse  February  4.  General  E.  li.  Eckley,  of  Carroll  County,  presided, 
and  resolutions  were  adopted  opposing  slavery  extension  and  favoring  the  admis- 
sion of  California  to  the  Union,  with  an  antislavery  constitution.  A  State  Free- 
soil  convention  met  at  the  Old  (United  States)  Courthouse  May  2,  Rev.  Edward 
Smith  pret^iding.  Resolutions  were  adopted  reaffirming  the  Buffalo  platform  of 
1848,  condemning  Webster  and  other  Northern  statesmen  for  abandoning  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso:  and  adhering  to  separate  party  organization.  The  Whig  State 
Convention  assembled  May  6,  at  the  Odeon.  Simeon  Nash  was  its  temporary  and 
David  Chambers  its  permanent  chairman,  William  Johnston,  of  Hamilton  County, 
was  nominated  for  Governor.  The  resolutions  adopted  opposed  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  any  new  territory  to  he  thereafter  organized.  The  "  friends  of  univer- 
sal peace  "  held  a  convention  at  the  Old  Courthouse  May  18.  Their  resolutions 
favored  a  "Congress  of  Nations.''  The  State  Constitutional  Convention,  elected  April 
1  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in  February,  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives May  G.  The  number  of  its  members,  corresponding  with  that  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  General  Assembly,  was  one  hundred  and  eight.  By  reason 
of  the  cholera  epidemic  which  broke  out  in  midsummer,  it  adjourned  July  8  to 
reassemhle  in  Cincinnati  on  the  first  Monday  in  December.  Its  work  was  com- 
pleted March  10  and  ratified  by  vote  of  the  people  June  17,  1851.  The  death  of 
President  Taylor  took  place  and  was  announced  July  9.     As  a  manifestation  of 
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respect  to  his  memory  business  was  siispendc'l  one  hour  July  12.  On  Scptomher 
17  a  eulogy  upon  his  life  and  services  was  pronounced  at  Doctor  llogo's 
ehurch  by  John  G.  Miller.  A  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  Barnabas  Burns  was  its  chairman,  C.  L.  Vallandi<(ham  its  secretary, 
and  A.  P.  Miller,  of  Builcr  County  its  nominee  for  Member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works.  A  Democratic  Publishing  Committee,  socalled,  was  appointed  early  in  the 
year  "to  collect  facts  and  arguments,  and  circulate  them  in  tract  form  throughout 
the  State,  and  to  collect  money  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof"  Its  members  were 
Samuel  Medary,  D.  A.  Robertson,  Thomas  Sparrow,  James  M.  Wostwater  and 
Matthias  Martin. 

1851. 

The  Whig  State  Convention  met  July  3  in  the  "New  City  Hall  over  the 
Markethouse."  Its  chairman  was  Hanson  L.  Penn,  of  Brown  County  ;  its  nomina- 
tions were  these:  Governor,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Gallia;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Epbraim  R.  Eckley,  Carroll;  Secretary  of  State,  Earl  Bill,  Erie;  Attorney  General, 
Henry  Stanbery,  Franklin;  Auditor  of  State,  John  Woods,  Butler;  Treasurer  of 
State,  Albert  A.  Bliss,  Lorain  ;  Members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  Daniel 
Segur  of  Lucas,  John  Madeira  of  Ross  and  David  II.  Lyman  of  Muskingum; 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  S.  J.  Andrews,  Cuyahoga,  C.  C.  Con  vers,  Muskingum, 
Peter  Odlin,  Montgomery,  Bellam}'  Storer,  Hamilton,  and  George  B.  Wa}',  Defiance. 
The  resolutions  adopted  declared  tliat  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  had  been 
approved  by  President  Fillmore  in  September,  1850,  "  was  not  recommended  b}" 
the  President  or  passed  as  a  part}'  measure,  and  that  entire  toleration  of  opinion 
should  be  allowed  thereon."  A  declaration  that  General  Scott  was  the  first 
choice  of  the  Ohio  Whigs  as  nominee  for  the  Presidenc}'  was  also  adopted.  In 
lieu  of  John  Madeira,  who  declined  the  nomination  for  Member  of  the  Boarii  of 
Public  Works,  Benjamin  F.  Conwa}*,  of  Scioto  Count}',  was  nominated  by  the 
Whig  State  Central  Committee,  which  comprised  the  following  members:  John 
B.  Thompson,  Lorenzo  English,  Samuel  Galloway,  John  W.  Milligan,  John  Gra- 
ham, Theodore  Comstock,  William  T.  Bascom,  R.  P.  L.  Baber,  A.  B.  Buttles,  Sam- 
son Mason,  Thomas  W.  Powell,  C.  14.  Olds,  William  Richards. 

The  Democratic  Stale  Convention  met  at  Neil's  New  Hall,  Edson  B.  Olds  pre- 
siding, and  nominated  the  following  ticket:  Governor,  Reuben  Wood;  Lieutenant 
Governor,  William  Medill:  Supreme  Court  Judges,  R.  P.  Ranney,  W.  B.  Caldwell, 
J.  A.  Corwin,  T.  W.  Bartley,  A.  G.  Thurman;  Slate  Auditor,  E.  D.  Morgan; 
Secretary  of  State,  William  Trevitt ;  Treasurer  of  State,  J.  G.  Breslin  ;  Attorney- 
General,  George  E.  Pugh  ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  A.  P.  Miller,  G.  W.  Manypenny, 
J.  B.  Steed  man. 

The  Free  Soil  State  Convention  met  in  the  City  Hall  August  21,  Joshua  R. 
Giildings  presidinir,  and  made  nominalioiiH  as  follows:  Governor,  Samuel  Lewis; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Nicholas  Spindler ;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  W.  King; 
Treasurer  of  State,  A.  A.  Bliss;  State  Auditor,  John  Woods;  Attorney  General, 
John  Rutgers;  Supreme  Court  Judges,  J.   Brinkerhofl^,   S.   J.   Andrews,   R.    P, 
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Ranncy,  B.  Storer,  W.  B.  Caldwell.     The  resolutions  adopted  ilenoanced  the  Pogi- 
tive  Slave  Law  and  favored  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  territories. 

A  meeting  of  the  colored  people  of  Columbus,  held  on  September  22  at  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  adopted  resolutions  expressing  sympathy 
with  a  band  of  escaping  slaves  from  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  who  had  sue. 
cesftfully  resisted  their  attempted  recapture  at  Christiana,  Pennsylvania.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  was  John  T.  Ward,  the  secretary,  C.  H,  Langston ;  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  C.  H.  Langtson,  L.  D.  Taylor  and  John  Booker.  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  visited  the  city  on  political  business  September  27. 


1852. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  the  City  Hall  January  8,  B.  F. 
Leiter,  of  Stark  County,  j)residing.  A  resolution  recommending  William  Allen  as 
firet  choice  of  the  Ohio  Democracy  for  presidential  nominee  was  bitterly  opposed, 
and  a  substitute  by  Mr.  Vallandigham,  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  make  any 
recommendation  was  adopted  instead.  The  nominees  were :  Supreme  Court  Judge, 
William  B.  Caldwell ;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  James  B.  Steedman. 
The  Democratic  National  Convention,  heltl  at  Baltimore  beginning  June  1,  nomin- 
ated Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  Presidency,  and  William  R.  King, 
of  Alabama,  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  The  Whig  State  Convention  met  in  Colum- 
bus July  22,  Hiram  Griswold  presiding,  and  nominated  Daniel  A.  Haynes  of 
Montgomery,  for  Supreme  Court  Judge,  and  David  H.  Beardsley  of  Cuyahoga,  for 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  Edward  D.  Mansfield  and  William 
Dennison  were  nominated  as  Senatorial  Electors.  The  Whig  National  Convention 
met  June  18,  also  at  Baltimore,  and  nominated  General  Winfield  Scott  for  the 
Presidency,  on  the  fiftythird  ballot,  Webster,  Scott  and  Fillmore  being  the  leading 
candidates.  William  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  was  nominated  for  Vice 
President.  A  Whig  ratitication  meeting  held  June  21  was  addressed  by  William 
Dennison ;  another,  at  the  City  Hall,  June  23,  was  addressed  by  Samuel  Gallowa}*. 
The  Free  Soil  State  Convention  was  held  at  the  City  Council  Chamber  February 
11,  Mr.  Paris,  of  Erie,  presiding.  The  convention  expressed  its  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  John  P.  Hale  for  the  Presidency,  and  adopted  a  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Jenkins  (colored)  declaring  that  the  elective  franchise  should  be  extended 
to  all  men,  regardless  of  color. 

The  Freesoil  National  Convention,  held  at  Pittsburgh  August  10,  nominated 
John  P.  Halo  for  President  and  George  W.  Julian  for  Vice  President.  Henry 
Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  was  Chairman,  and  Frederick  Douglas  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  convention.  A  Central  Chippewa  Club  (Scott  and  Graham) 
was  organized  July  10;  President  T.  V.  Hyde;  Secretaries,  James  R.  Tuttle, 
Martin  Kriimni,  Charles  Klio;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Janney.  The  Whig  State 
Central  Committee  of  the  year  was  :  John  Graham,  James  L.  Bates,  J.  B.  Thomp- 
son, William  Miner,  W.  T.  Bascom  and  M.  Pennington. 
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In  the  General  Assembly,  April  15,  pending  discussion  of  a  resolution  to  lend 
the  arms  of  the  State  to  Kossuth,  Representatives  C.  L.  VVeller  and  Daniel  Boekcll 
fell  into  an  altercation,  and  hurled  their  sandboxes  at  one  another's  heads. 
Neither  was  hit.  The  affair  was  humorously  sjmken  of  as  '*the  battle  of  the 
sandboxes."  One  of  the  current  political  rhymes  and  jests  of  the  campaign  was 
the  following,  quoted  by  Judge  Johnson,  of  Cincinnati,  at  a  gr'eat  Whig  meeting 
at  Niagara  Falls : 

We  hang  onr  harps  upi>n  the  willow 
Whenever  we  think  of  General  Pillow, 
Who  dug,  by  the  aid  of  General  Marcy, 
Ditches  and  breastworks  vice  varsy. 

Horace  Greeley  addressed  a  street  meeting  of  the  Whigs  September  7;  another 
meeting  by  the  same  party,  held  at  Goodale  Park  September  8,^ was  accompanied 
by  a  parade  on  High  Street.  It  was  addressed  by  Horace  Greeley,  Thomas  Bwing, 
L.  D.  Campbell,  W.  H.  Gibson,  and  others.  General  Sam.  Houston  addressed  an 
open  air  Democratic  meeting  September  7;  another  Democratic  meeting  held 
September  11  was  addressed  by  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  John  P.  Hale,  the 
Freesoil  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  spoke  at  Neils  Hall  September  23. 

General  Winfield  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  arrived  from 
Cleveland  September  21,  and  was  formally  received  by  a  committee  the  members 
of  which  were  Mayor  English,  R.  W.  McCoy,  Joseph  Ridgway,  John  Noble,  Wil- 
liam Armstrong,  P.  H.  Olmsted,  N.  H.  Swayne,  Robert  Neil,  H.  B.  Carrington, 
T.  V.  Hyde  and  John  Chance.  From  the  railway  station  General  Scott  as  escorted 
to  the  Neil  House  by  the  Chippewa  Glee  Club  and  other  Whig  organizations,  led 
by  Machold's  Brass  Band.  While  an  artillery  salute  was  being  fired,  Henry  Fet- 
ters was  mortally  wounded  by  the  premature  discharge  of  a  cannon.  At  the  hotel 
General  Scott  briefly  addressed  the  crowd  wiiich  assembled  to  greet  him.*  In  a 
subsequent  address  during  his  sojourn  at  Columbus  he  repelled,  with  much  feel- 
ing, a  statement  that  he  had  caused  fifteen  German  soldiers  to  be  tied  to  a  tree 
and  flogged  during  the  Mexican  War.  On  September  22  he  left  for  Maysville, 
Kentucky,  via  Chillicothe. 

The  death  of  Henr}'  Clay  took  place  at  Washington  June  29;  on  the  thirtieth 
a  meeting  of  citizens  —  A.  F.  Perry  Chairman,  and  J.  J.  Jaiiney  Secretary  —  was 
held  to  express  sorrow  over  the  event.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  of  fifteen  to 
make  arrangements  for  receiving  the  remains  of  the  distinguished  deceased  was 
appointed.  The  City  Council,  on  the  same  date,  passed  resolutions  of  regret,  and 
ordered  its  chamber  to  be  draped  in  mourning.  Mr.  Clay's  remains  arrived  at 
Columbus,  under  escort  from  Washington,  at  7:30  p.  m.,  July  8,  by  express  train 
from  Cleveland.  The  remains  were  received  by  committees  representing  the  City 
Council  and  citizens,  and  a  procession  was  formed  in  the  following  order:  1,  fire- 
men ;  2,  hearse,  with  Captain  Schneider's  Volunteers  as  guard  of  honor;  3, 
Committee  of  Arrangements  as  ])allbearers ;  4,  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate;  5,  committees  from  Kentucky  and  Cincinnati;  0,  committees  from 
other  towns  and  cities;     7.  City  Council  in  carriages;     8,  citizens  in  carriages. 
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Led  by  Chief  Marshal  Glenn  and  Afisistant  Marshals  Bruck  and  Halbard,  the 
procession,  which  also  comprised  a  large  body  of  Masons,  moved  on  High  Street 
to  Town,  on  Town  to  Third,  on  Third  to  State,  on  State  to  High  and  on  High  to 
the  Neil  Hoase,  where  the  body  was  deposited  for  the  night.  During  this  move- 
ment all  the  bells  of  the  city  were  tolled  and  minate  gans  were  fired.  Large 
crowds  of  people  lined  the  streets  along  the  ronte  of  the  procesHion.  At  the  Neil 
House  brief  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  William  Dennison,  of  Columbus,  and 
Governor  JoncH,  of  Tennessee.  A  memorial  meeting  held  at  the  City  Hall  during 
the  evening  was  addressed  by  A.  F.  Perry  and  William  Dennison.  Joseph  Kidg- 
way  presided,  and  resolutions  were  reported  by  R.  P.  L.  Baber. 


1853. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  January  8,  C.  L. 
Vallandigham  presiding.  Its  nominations  were:  Governor,  William  Medill; 
State  Treasurer,  John  G.  Breslin  (renominated) ;  Secretary  of  State,  William  Tre- 
vitt;  Board  of  Public  Works,  George  W.  McCook. 

The  Freesoil  State  Convention  met  at  the  City  Hall  January  12,  Jacob  Brink- 
erhoflT  presiding,  and  nominated  :  For  Governor,  Samuel  Lewis ;  Supreme  Court 
Judge,  Reuben  Hitchcock;  Secretary  of  State,  William  R.  Graham;  Attorney- 
General,  Cooper  K.  Watson ;  State  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Chaffin ;  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Alonzo  O.  Blair.  A  long  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  of  which  the 
seventeenth  declared  that  "  sound  policy  requires  a  system  of  free  trade  with  all 
nations  that  will  trade  free  with  the  United  States,"  and  favored  direct  taxation 
as  the  only  fair  and  just  mode  of  raising  revenue. 

The  Whig  State  Convention  met  at  the  City  Hall  February  22;  T.  R.  Stan- 
ley presiding.  Its  nominations  were:  For  Governor,  Nelson  Barrere ;  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  Isaac  J.  Allen;  Treasurer,  Henry  Brachman;  Secretary  of  State, 
Nelson  H.  Van  Vorhes;  Attorney-General,  William  H.  Gibson;  Supreme  Court 
Judge,  Franklin  T.  Backus ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  John  Waddell.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Central  Committee  appointed  were,  A.  F.  Perry,  William  Denni- 
son, W.  T.  Bascom,  Samuel  Galloway  and  R.  P.  L.  Baber,  of  Columbus;  John  Coon, 
of  Cleveland;  P.  Van  Trump,  of  Lancaster;  R.  M.  Corwine,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
N.  Evans,  of  Cambridge.  • 

On  August  24  a  supplementary  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at  the 
Ambos  Hall  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  in  lieu  of  Lester 
Bliss  who  declined.  James  Myers,  of  Lucas  County,  was  nominated,  and  Hiram 
H.  Barney  was  at  the  same  time  named  as  candidate  for  State  School  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  Martin  Konzta  extradition  case  was  at  this  time  a  subject  of  current  politi- 
cal discussion.  The  unconditional  release  of  Koszta  by  the  Austrian  Government 
was  announced  in  the  local  press  November  18.  On  May  16  a  request  of  colored 
citizens  for  the  use  of  the  City  Hall  for  a  public  meeting  was  denied  by  the  City 
Council.     Pending  discussion  of  the  socalled  '*  crowbar  bill,"  in  the  lower  House 
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of  the  General  Assembly,  George  T.  Barnum,  Kepresentative  of  Cuyahoga  County, 
was  struck  and  knocked  down  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  ils  Clerk,  M.  H. 
Medary,  The  trouble  grew  out  of  charges  made  against  Medary  by  Barnum  and 
referred  to  a  special  committee  which  reported  adversely  to  the  accusations. 
Medary  was  arrested. 

A  demand  for  general  dissolution  of  the  old  political  parties  was  currently 
made,  and  was  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  politics  of  this  year,  both  local 
and  general. 


NOTES. 

1.  ConepicuouB  among  their  partisans  in  maintaining  this  opinion  was  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  the  subsequently  distinguished  Secretary  of  War. 

2.  The  election  took  place  October  10.    The  vote  stood  : 

First  District— George  E.  Pugh,  6,462;  Alexander  N.  Pierce,  6,431 ;  Oliver  M.  Spencer, 
4,534 ;  George  W.  Runyan,  4,451 ;  J.  R.  Hamilton,  968 ;  Alexander  Webb,  1,009. 

Second  Z>/««nc(.— Edwin  L.  Armstrong,  6,230;  Henry  Rodter,  6,100;  Alexander  Long, 
6,225;  Stephen  S.  UHommedieu,  2,326;  John  S.  Nixon,  2,176;  John  Martin,  2,277. 

3.  Article,  ScUmon  P,  Chau^  in  the  Ohio  Atchmological  and  Historical  Quarterly  for  Sep- 
temheTylSSl. 

4.  The  vote  stood,  37  for  Breslin  to  37  for  Leverett  Johnson,  of  Cuyahoga. 

5.  The  vote  stood,  32  to  31. 

6.  In  this  address  General  Scott  made  use  of  the  expressions,  '*  sweet  German  accent " 
and  "  rich  Irish  brogue,"  intended  as  votecatching  compliments.  These  phrases  were  there- 
after current  among  the  stock  expressions  of  the  canvass,  and  rather  to  the  detriment  than 
benefit  of  the  General's  political  interests. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


POLITICAL   EVENTS,     L854-1860. 

1854. 

An  event  which  took  place  in  ColumbuA  on  July  13  of  this  year,  is  memor- 
able as  the  beginning  of  a  recant  in  both  State  and  National  politics.  It  was  a 
meeting  at  which  delegates  were  present  from  all  parts  of  Ohio,  and  which  was 
known  in  the  current  ])hraHe  of  that  day  as  an  Anti-Nebraska  State  Convention. 
The  date  of  its  occurrence  was  the  sixtyseventh  anniversary  of  adoption  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  containing  a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Republican  party.  In  order  that  its  discus- 
sion may  come  in  proper  historical  sequence,  some  events  which  preceded  it  will 
first  be  mentioned. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  the  year  assembled  on  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 7,  Matthew  Burchard  presiding,  and  was  addressed  by  William  Allen,  George 
K.  Pugh,  George  W.  Morgan,  and  William  Medill.  It  nominated  Shepherd  F. 
Norrin,  of  Clermont  County,  for  Supreme  Court  Judge,  and  Alexander  F.  Miller, 
of  Butler,  for  Member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  appointed  the  following 
State  Central  Committee:  S.  S.  Cox,  chairman;  James  H.  Smith,  secretary; 
Washington  McLean,  Hamilton;  Amos  Layman,  Washington;  John  Sheridan, 
Ashland;  William  Parr,  Licking;  R.  S.  Cunningham,  Preble;  W.  D.  Morgan, 
Columbiana;  J.  G.  Haley,  Henry;  Frederick  Fieserand  H.  S.  Knapp,  Franklin. 
The  usual  banquet  in  honor  of  the  New  Orleans  victory  took  place  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  seventh,  at  the  American  House.  On  March  3,  George  B.  Pugh  was 
nominated  for  National  Senator  by  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  tide  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  was  at  this  time  rapidly  developing,  and 
had  already  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  give  direction  to  the  current  of  politi- 
cal events.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  repealing  the  Missouri  compromise  act  of 
1820,  gave  it  an  enormous  impetus.  That  bill  was  reported  to  the  National 
Senate  by  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in  January  ;  on  February  14,  a  meeting  of  citi- 
zens opposed  to  the  measure  was  held  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  At  this 
meeting  J.  R.  Swan  presided  and  resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  the  act 
of  March  6,  1820,  forbidding  slavery  north  of  latitude  36:30  was  a  solemn  com- 
pact between  the  North  and  South  ;  that  the  North  had  complied  with  it  in  letter 
and  spirit;  that  the  compromises  of  1850  would  be  sustained;  that  the  compro- 
mise of  1820  was  not  superseded  by  or  inconsistent  with  that  of  1850;  that  the 
Nebraska  bill  was  an  outrage,  and  that  further  agitation  of  the  slavery  question 
was  greatly  to  be  de])lored. 

On  April  3,  an  Anti-Nebraska  meeting  of  Germanborn  citizens  was  held  at 
Hessenauer's  Hall.     John    P.  Bruck  was  chairman,  Thomas  Lindenberg  was  sec- 
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retary,  and  Otto  Dresel,  Charles  Languth,  John  G.  Becket,  M.  Fassig  and  L.  W. 
Wirth  were  members  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  The  Douglas  bill  was 
denounced. 

A  State  Convention  held  March  22,  to  protest  against  the  Nebraska  bill,  was 
addressed  by  D.  K.  Cartter,  Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  S.  P.  Chase  and  K.  P.  Spalding. 
Letters  from  Thomas  Ewing,  B.  F.  Wade  and  Charles  Heemelin  were  read,  and 
resolutions,  reported  from  committee  by  John  W.  Andrews,  were  adopted.  Dur- 
ing the  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  Town  Street  Methodist  Church,  several 
persons,  including  Representative  Allen,  of  Brown  County,  were  severely  injured 
by  the  fall  of  a  stairwa}'. 

We  come  now  to  the  State  Convention  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter.  Its  preliminary  sittings  were  held  in  the  City  Huti,  its  later  ones  at 
NeiFs  Hall.  Its  delegates  comprised  many  Democrats  and  Freesoilers,  as  well  as 
Whigs,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Nebniska  measure.  Benjamin  F.  Leiter,  of 
Stark  County,  with  whose  name  we  have  become  familiar  in  connection  with  the 
legislative  deadlock  of  1848-9,  presided.  Joseph  R.  Swan,  of  Columbus,  was  nom- 
inated for  Supreme  Court  Judge,  and  Jacob  Blickensderfer,  Junior,  of  Tuscarawas 
County,  for  Member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  The  committee  on  resolutions 
comprised  the  following  members,  one  for  each  congressional  district:  Benjamin 
Eggleston,  James  Elliott,  David  Heaton,  T.  Cunningham,  J.  J.  Paul,  William  Alli- 
son, W.  H.  P.  Denny,  J.  Corwin,  Homer  Elliott,  E.  'NvQj  Joshua  R.  Giddings, 
Henry  B.  Carrington,  Joseph  Hoot,  Norton  S.  Townshend,  Joseph  W.  Vance, 
Davis  Green,  John  Davenport,  E.  N.  Sill,  Rufus  P.  Spalding,  George  F.  Brown 
and  Ephraim  R.  Eckley.  The  resolutions  adopted,  after  reciting  the  slavery  pro- 
hibition in  the  Ordinance  ol  1787,  and  announcing  a  determination  to  "  labor 
assiduously  to  render  inoperative  and  void  "  that  portion  of  the  Kansas -Nebraska 
bill  which  abolished  freedom  in  the  territories,  as  well  as  to  oppose  "  by  every 
lawful  and  constitutional  means  every  further  increase  of  slave  territory,"  declared 
concurrence  in  "  the  recommendation  of  the  people  of  Michigan,"  that  "  there 
should  b^  a  general  convention  of  the  free  States,  and  such  of  the  slaveholding 
States  or  portions  thereof,"  as  might  desire  to  berej)resented,  with  a  view  to  adop- 
tion of  more  effective  measures  to  resist  the  encroachments  o\  slavery.  To  obtain 
concurrence  from  other  States  in  liolding  the  national  convention  thus  suggested, 
a  correspondence  committee  of  five  persons  was  appointed.  The  members  of  this 
committee  were  Henry  B.  Carrington,  of  Columbus,  and  J.  H.  Baker,  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  Whigs  ;  Joseph  E.  Swan,  of  Columbus,  and  R.  P.  Spalding,  of  Cleveland, 
Democrats,  and  J.  B.  Coulter,  of  Columbus,  Freesoiler.  For  the  new  political 
coalition  thus  begun  the  name  Republican  was  suggested,  but  Messrs.  Townshend, 
Root  and  Paul  objected  to  the  adoption  of  any  party  name  as  premature,  and  their 
arguments  prevailed.  In  the  election  reports  of  the  ensuing  October  the  fusion  was 
variously  mentioned  as  American  Reform,  Anti-Nebmska,  Know  Nothing,  Whigand 
Know  Nothing,  and  also,  occasionally,  as  Republican.  Judge  Swan,  the  nominee 
of  the  convention,  was  elected  by  a  phenomenal  majority  of  over  80,000. 

On  August  1,  of  this  year,  the  anniversary  of  emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies  was  celebrated  by  the  colored  people  of  Columbus.  A  creditable  proces- 
sion marched  down  Third  Street  to  Mound,  up  Mound  to  High,  up  High  to  Gay, 
down  Gay  to  Front,  and  out  P'ront  to  Goodale  Park,  where  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered and  a  dinner  was  served.  The  orators  of  the  occasion  were  William  J. 
Watkins  and  Rev.  W.  Skelton. 

1855. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  on  January  8  in  the  City  Hall, 
C.  L.  Vallandigham  temporarily  and  Henry  B.  Payne  permanently  presiding.    A 
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letterfrorn  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman  was  read,  declining reuomi nation  for  Supreme 
Court  Judge.  The  nominations  were  as  follows:  Governor,  William  Medill ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  James  Myers,  of  Lucas;  Su])reme  Court  Jutl^^es,  William 
Kennon,  of  Belmont,  and  K.  B.  Warden,  of  PVanklin  ;  Auditor,  William  D. 
Morgan,  Columbiana;  Treasurer,  John  G.  BrcHlin,  Seneca;  Secretary  of  Slate, 
William  Trevitt,  Franklin;  Attorney-General,  G.  VV.  Mc(/Ook,  Jefferson  ;  Board 
of  Public  Works,  James  B.  Steed  man,  Lucas.  A  long  series  of  resolutions  was 
adopted,  demanding  revision  of  the  tariff  of  184()  so  as  to  reduce  the  revenue  (of 
which  the  Treasury  then  had  a  surplus)  and  exclude  bounties;  restoration  of 
gold  and  silver  currency  ;  acquisition  of  Cuba  aud  the  Sandwich  Islands;  declaring 
slavery  an  evil  to  be  tuitigated  and  finally  eradicated ;  affirming  the  "equal  and 
independent  sovereignty"  of  each  State;  and  insisting  upon  the  equal  protection 
of  all  citizens,  native  and  naturalized.  The  usual  anniversary  festival  was  held 
in  the  evening,  at  the  American  House,  Hon.  George  K.  Pugh  presiding.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  H.  B.  Payne,  R.  P.  Ranney,  S.  Medary,  S.  S.  Cox,  H.  J. 
Jewett,  G.  W.  McCook,  D.  P.  Lead  better  and  George  VV.  Morgan. 

One  of  the  salient  features  of  this  year's  politics  is  indicated  by  the  following 
from  the  Ohio  Statesman  of  April  6 : 

The  Murderous  Triangle !  The  pavements  of  our  city,  especially  the  corners  of  our  streets, 
were  found  to  be  thickly  strewn  j'esterday  morning  with  the  Murderoxis  Red  TriaiiQle  pieces 
of  paper  used  by  the  Know  Nothing  Councils,  and  distribute  I  at  midnight.  .  .  .  These  rfd 
trianglei  are  warnings  of  danger;  every  Know  Nothing  is,  upon  their  appearance  upon  the 
corners  of  the  streets  and  alleys,  to  rush  to  his  Council  armed  for  dejeme^  teen  to  Murder. 

An  alleged  secret  Democratic  organization,  intended  as  an  offset  to  the  Know 
Nothing  order,  was  called,  in  current  political  slang,  the  Say  Nichts — a  corrup- 
tion of  German  words  Sage  Nichts,  Angl.  Say  Nothing.  The  existence  of  such  a 
society  was  stoutly  denied. 

The  American  (Know  Nothing)  State  Convention,  comprising  about  five 
hundred  delegates,  assembled  on  June  5,  at  Cleveland.  Its  resolutions  denounced 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise ;  declared  that  slavery  was  local,  not 
national;  opposed  all  political  organizations  exclusively  of  foreignborn  persons 
and  insisted  upon  twentyone  years  residence  as  a  prerequisite  to  citizenship.  An 
American  National  Convention  was  held  at  Philadelphia  June  14,  for  conference. 
Many  of  its  delegates  refused  to  submit  to  what  was  termed  proslavery  dictation, 
and  withdrew. 

On  July  13  a  fusion  state  convention  was  held  similar  to  that  of  the  same 
date  during  the  year  before.  It  was  attended  by  delegates  representing  the  dif- 
ferent Anti  Nebraska  elements  in  all  parts  of  Ohio.  Its  j)lace  of  meeting  was  the 
Town  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Of  the  inside  history  of  this  historic 
assemblage  the  author  has  been  favored  by  one  of  its  principal  participants,  Hon. 
Oren  F'oliett,  with  an  interesting  account  which  is  reproduced  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  convention  held  its  preliminary  silting  commencing  at  ten  o'clock  a.  M. 
Benjamin  S.  Cowen,  oi'  Belmont,  was  named  as  tempoi'ary  chairman,  and  W.  B. 
Allison,  of  Ashland,  and  J.  8.  Ilcrrick,  of  l^ortage,  as  temporary  secretaries.  In 
the  pei'tnanent  organization  Jolin  Sherman  was  aj)p(^inted  chairman,  and  li.  W. 
liactlitfan  additional  seeretarv.  Earlv  in  the  proceedinirs  selection  was  made  of 
the  lullowiiii'  Committee  on  Hesohitions  :  J.  M.  Mitchel,  William  Schouler, 
D.  W.  Iddings,  Justin  Hamilton,  W.  A.  Hunter,  David  Fagen,  A.  H.  Dunlevy, 
Benjamin  Stanton,  C  K.  Watson.  E  Nigh,  A.  Thomson,  J.  W.  Andrews,  F.  D. 
Parrish,  11.  K.  Peck,  (ieorge  W,  'frue,  C.  B.  Tompkins,  Hugh  Forsyth,  Thomas 
Earl,  B.  P.  Spalding,  .1.  H.  (iiddingsand  James  Robertson.  Pending  the  morning 
business  lion.  L.  1).  Campbell  was  requested  to  address  the  convention  and  said:' 
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This  day  is  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  our  history.  It  is  second  only  to  that  one  when 
the  Doclarati«>n  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  all  men  were  born  free  and  equal.  He 
referred  to  the  early  liistory  of  the  slave  question  under  our  National  Government.  The 
sentiments  of  Jefferson  and  the  early  statesmen  were  referred  to.  But  now  how  changed  ! 
Look  at  the  position  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  today,  taking  steps  to  extend  this  institu- 
tion into  territories  which  by  solemn  compact  were  declared  to  be  dedicated  to  freedom,  by 
the  force  of  the  revolver  an«i  the  Bowie  knife.  He  felt  no  desire  to  disturb  slavery  where  it 
existed  by  state  law,  but  beyond  that  we  could  not  and  ought  not  to  go.  The  spirit,  if  not 
the  express  terms  -of  the  Constitution,  contemplated  the  diminution  and  final  eradication  of 
slavery.  How  has  it  been  in  practice?  We  know  it  has  been  increasing  and  extending. 
UisreKarding  all  agreements  and  compromises,  however  solemnly  made,  the  8outh  has  broken 
over  the  barriers,  and  has  extended  slavery  over  new  and  vast  tracts  of  our  common  country. 
Will  the  North  tamely  submit  to  these  things?  Can  it  without  dishonor?  ...  He  referred 
to  the  action  of  the  slave  power  which  vetoed  the  bill  to  improve  rivers  and  harbors,  and  at 
the  same  time  paid  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  purchase  the  Mesilla  Valley.  We  must  put  an 
end  to  these  things*.  We  must  stop  these  encroachments  upon  our  equal  rights.  He  did  not 
desire  to  make  war  upon  theSouth,  but  he  felt  it  very  important  to  go  into  a  war  of  extermin- 
ation upon  the  doughfaces  of  the  North.  Here  is  the  field  of  our  labor.  Here  we  can  be 
felt.  .   .  . 

The  report  concludes  by  saying:  "Mr.  Campbell  was  repeatedly  cheered 
during  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  it  had  a  happy  effect  upon  the  vast  assem- 
bly." The  same  report  states  that  Hon.  John  Sherman,  the  permanent  chairman, 
on  being  conducted  to  the  platform,  "proceeded  to  address  the  convention  in  a 
short  but  glowing  and  patriotic  speech."  Today,  he  said,  "  thousands  of  eyes 
are  anxiously  turned  to  Ohio.  Let  us  unite  upon  the  ticket  to  be  here  nominated 
and  go  before  the  people  upon  the  great  issue  tendered  us,  and  the  people  of  the 
North,  by  the  slaveholders  of  the  South." 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported  from  committee  by  Judge  R.  P. 
Spalding : 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  people,  who  constitute  the  supreme  power  in  the  United  States 
should  guard  with  jealous  care  the  rights  of  the  several  States  as  independent  governments. 
No  encroachment  upon  their  legislative  or  judicial  prerogatives  should  be  permitted  from  any 
quarter. 

2.  That  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  mindful  of  the  blessings  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Ordinance  of  Freedom,  whose  anniversary  our  convention  this  dav  commemorates, 
have  established  for  their  political  guidance  the  following  rules:  1.  We  will  resist  the 
spread  of  slavery  under  whatever  shape  or  color  it  may  be  attempted.  2.  To  this  en<l  we 
will  labor  assiduously  to  render  inoperative  and  void  that  portion  of  the  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  bill  which  abolishes  freedom  in  the  territory  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of 
slavery  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820;  and  we  will  oppose  by  every  lawful  and  con- 
stitutional means  the  existence  of  slavery  in  any  national  territory,  and  the  further  increase 
of  slave  territory  or  slave  States,  in  this  Republican  Confederacy. 

3.  That  the  recent  acts  of  violence  and  civil  war  in  Kansas,  incited  by  the  late  acting 
Vice  President  of  the  United  states,  and  tacitly  encouraged  by  the  Executive,  demand  the 
emphatic  condemnation  of  every  citizen. 

4.  That  a  proper  retrenchment  in  all  public  expenditures,  a  thoroughly  economical 
administration  of  our  State  Government,  and  just  and  equal  basis  of  taxation  and  single 
districts  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislature,  are  reforms  called  for  by  a  wise  state 
policy  and  fully  demanded  by  the  people. 

5.  That  a  State  Central  C^^jflimittee,  consisting  of  five,  be  appointed  by  this  Conven- 
tion, and  that  said  committee,  in  addition  to  its  usual  duties,  be  authorized  to  correspond 
with  committees  of  other  States  for  the  ^)urpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  time  and  place  for  hold 
ing  a  National  Convention  of  the  Republican  Party  for  the  nomination  of  President  and  Vice 
President. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously.  The  nominations  of  the  con- 
vention were  as  follows:  Governor,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Hamilton  County; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  H.  Ford,  Richland;  State  Auditor,  Francis  M. 
Wright,  Champaign  ;  Secretary  of  State,  James  H.  Baker,  Ross ;  State  Treasurer, 
William  H.  Gibson,  Seneca;  Supremo  Court  Judges,  Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  Richland 
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and  Charles  C.  Convers,  Muskinifuin;  Attorney-General,  F.  D.  Kimball,  Medina; 
Board  of  Public  Works,  A.  G.  Conover,  Miami. 

From  this  time  forward  the  new  party  bore  the  name  of  Republican.  On 
Jalv  18,  a  meeting  so  designated  ratified  the  nominations  of  July  13  at  the  City 
Hall.  The  j)rincipal  speakers  on  that  occasion  were  H.  C.  Noble,  G.  M.  Parsons 
and  S.  Galloway.  William  B.  Thrall  was  chairman,  and  Milton  M.  Powers,  a 
former  Democrat,  secretary.  On  July  19  a  meeting  of  unconsenting  Whign  was 
held  at  the  City  Hall ;  chairman,  B.  F.  Martin ;  secretary,  M.  L.  Doherty.  The 
principal  speaker  was  Joseph  H.  Goiter,  who  denounced  slavery  and  the  Demo- 
crats hut  would  not  support  Chase.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  the  Town  Street 
Church,  in  which  the  coalition  convention  was  held  was  unfinished,  and  not  yet 
plastered.  J.  O.  Reamey,  J.  H.  Geiger  and  Benjamin  E..  Smith,  were  appointed 
members  of  a  correspondence  committee.  Resolutions  violently  denunciatory  of 
Mr.  Chnse  were  reported  by  Mr.  Heamey,  and  adopted. 

A  socalled  Anti-Chase  Mass  Convention,  composed  of  Whigs  and  Know- 
Nothings,  was  held  at  the  City  Hall  August  5.  Irad  Kclley,  of  Cuyahoga,  was 
its  temporary,  and  John  Davenport,  of  Belmont,  its  permanent  chairman.  The 
resolutions  adopted  denounced  sectionalism  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise; demanded  a  radical  change  in  the  taxation  and  currency  systems  of  the 
State,  and  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  the  American  (Know  Nothing)  party. 
Hon.  Allen  Trimble  was  nominated  for  Governor.  The  convention  was  addressed 
by  W.  and  James  R.  Stanbory,  A.  Banning  Norton  and  John  Davenport.  A 
mass  meeting  at  the  City  Hall,  August  27,  ratifying  the  work  of  this  convention, 
was  addressed  by  J.  H.  Geiger  and  A.  Banning  Norton. 

The  term  "  Black  Republican  "  came  into  vogue  this  year  as  a  characteriza- 
tion of  the  new  party  by  its  antagonists.  The  Republican  Countv  nominations 
were  derisively  styled  the  "  Rosetta  ticket,"  the  meaning  of  which  term  will  bo 
understood  by  reference  to  the  Rosetta  Armisted  fugitive  slave  case,  an  account 
of  which  is  given  in  another  chapter.  Per  contra,  Messrs.  Disney,  Olds,  Green 
and  Shannon,  the  four  Ohio  Democratic  Representatives  in  Congress  who  sup- 
ported the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  were  styled  DOGS  by  their  political  opponents, 
the  term  being  an  acrostic  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  these  congress- 
men. Nevertheless,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  canvass,  the  Ohio  State  Journal 
remarked:  '*  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  late  election  campaign  in  this  county 
has  been  conducted  with  less  personal  asperity  than  any  other  of  equal  vigor 
with  which  we  have  been  connected.'* 

Being  successful  in  the  State  election  of  this  year,  the  Republicans  held  a 
jubilee  over  their  victory  November  14.  On  this  occasion  a  "grand  jubilee 
supper"  was  given  at  the  Neil  House,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  hilarious 
character.     One  of  the  songs  sung  was  the  following: 

While  speeches  fly  around  the  table, 

Bobbing  around,  around,  around. 
We'll  grind  a  song  out,  if  weVe  able, 

Bobbinir  around,  around : 
And  while  the  jingling  glasses  ring, 

Bobbing  around,  around,  around, 
1^'or  Sara,  Know  Nothing  Sam,  we'll  sing, 

Bobbing  around,  around. 

Oh  Sam's  a  funny  boy,  he  goes 

Bobbing  around,  around,  around, 
Loves  his  friends  and  lams  his  foes, 

As  he  goes  bobbing  around  ; 
Feathers  upon  liis  legs  he  bears, 

Bobbing  around,  around,  around, 
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And  gaffs  upon  his  heels  he  wears, 
When  he  goes  bobbing  around. 

O  Sam*8  a  goo<l  egg,  all  Shanghai, 

Robbing  around,  around,  around  ; 
His  crow's  a  crow  for  liberty, 

When  he  goes  bobbing  around, 
A  smart  chap,  too,  he  is  at  figures 

Bobbing  around^  around ; 
You  don't  catch  him  a  catching  niggers 

When  he  goes  bobbing  around. 

The  rats  o'er  yonder  in  Rat  Row, 

Go  bobbing  around,  around,  around. 
They've  got  the  trembles ;  O  my  0 ! 

How  they  go  bobbing  around ! 
Sam  don't  like  rats,  the  varmints  will 

Go  bobbing  around,  around,  around ; 
Be  chased  as  Chase  chased  Billy  Medill. 

When  he  went  bobbing  around. 

Oh,  Sam  with  fusion,  not  with  gammon. 

Bobbing  around,  around,  around. 
Went  afishing  and  caught  a  Salmon, 

Bobbing  around,  around ; 
The  Salmon  ran  and  won  the  race. 

Bobbing  around,  around,  around. 
So,  hurrah  for  Salmon  P.  Chase, 

Bobbing  around,  around. 

A  convention  of  the  colored  men  of  Franklin  County  was  held  at  Columbus 
Docerabcr  28,  L.  D.  Taylor  presiding. 

1856. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  in  the  Theatre  January  8,  H.  J. 
Jowett  presiding.  Its  nominations  wore:  Supreme  Court  Judges  R.  P.  Ranney 
and Carrington  ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Wayne  Griswold  ;  School  Commis- 
sioner, H.  H.  Barney.  The  Democratic  National  Convention  was  held  at  Cincin- 
nati June  4  and  nominated  for  President  James  Buchanan;  for  Vice  President, 
John  C.  Breckenridge.  The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee 
was  Samuel  Medary ;  its  secretary,  Edward  A.  King. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives 
May  29,  and  nominated :  Supreme  Court  Judges,  Ozias  Bowen,  of  Marion,  and 
Josiah  Scott,  of  Butler;  School  Commissioner,  Anson  Smythe,  Franklin;  Board 
of  Public  Works,  John  Waddle,  of  Ross.  David  Fisher,  of  Hamilton  County,  was 
chairman  of  the  convention.  An  evening  meeting  at  the  City  Hall  was  addressed 
by  J.  H.  Lane/ on  Kansas  outrages;  also  by  Messrs.  Chase,  Gibson  and  Spooner. 

I'he  National  American  Council  (Convention)  mot  at  Philadelphia,  February 
22,  and  nominated  Millard  Fillmore  for  President  and  A.  J.  Donelson  for  Vice 
President.  •     • 

The  Republican  National  Convention,  held  at  Philadelphia  June  17,  nomi- 
nated John  C.  Fremont  for  President  and  William  L.  Dayton  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. On  the  evening  of  June  19  one  hundred  guns  were  fired  in  Columbus  in 
honor  of  these  nominations,  and  a  mass  meeting  to  ratify  them  was  held  "  near 
the  Johnson  Block."  A  Young  Men*s  Fremont  Club  was  organized  July  16; 
president,  E.  N.  Barr;  secretaries,  E.  A.  Fitch  and  J.  M.  Comly.  A  Wheatland 
Club  (Democratiq)  held  its  meetings  at  the  Ambos  Hall ;  president,  James  H. 
Smith  ;  secretary,  JosophjP.  Santmoyor.  The  Democrats  stigmatized  the  Republi- 
can party  as  "wooly  horse;"  the  Republicans  retorted  upon  the  Democrats  by 
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calling  thorn  ^*  Buchaniers.'*  A  colored  men's  State  Convention  was  held  in  the 
City  Hall  January  16,  J.  T.  Thomas  presiding.  A  Republican  meeting,  at  the 
corner  of  Town  and  High  Htroets  August  It],  was  addressed  by  Senator  Harlan, 
of  Iowa,  William  Cumbuck,  of  Indiana,  and  Suniuel  Galloway.  The  Kaasag  Aid 
Society  of  Columbus,  was  addressed  at  the  iViXy  Hall  June  11,  by  Doctor  Wilcox, 
of  Kansas.  A  committee  to  procure  funds  to  aid  the  free  state  cause,  viz:  D.  W. 
Deshler,  chairtnan ;  A.  M.  Gangcwer,  secretary;  L.  Goodale,  W.  B.  Ido,  J.  J. 
Januey,  H.  B.  Carrington,  H.  C.  Noble,  W.  H.  Gibson  and  W.  B.  Thrall.  A  Pill- 
more  meeting  held  May  27  was  addressed  by  Hon.  James  Brooks,  of  New  York. 

The  most  important  Democratic  mass  meeting  of  the  canvass  took  place 
October  2.  Numerous  decorations  were  displayed  thoughout  the  city,  the  princi- 
pal work  of  this  kind  being  a  large  double  arch  erected  at  the  intersection  of 
High  and  State  streets.  Surmounting  the  arches  at  their  junction  was  a  huge 
globe,  from  which  waved  a  flag  and  strcamei-s.  Across  High  Street  were  stretched 
numerous  batnicrs  ho.-iring  mottoes,  some  of  which  were  the  following:  The 
Uni')n  ;  Ih'stinrf  fts  thf  IT/zn-s  hut  One  as  the  Sea — Our  Country,  One  and  Indivisible, 
]Vt'  wiil  Dt'frnd  thf  CoHiititutioH  —  Ltt  thr  ptfitplt^  of  each  State  and  Territory  Govern 
thrmselrrs —  ]Vt'  Maintain  the  Sonreajnty  of  the  People,  whether  in  the  States  or  Terri- 
torles  —  MV  rarry  thr  FUuj  and  Keep  Step  to  the  Alu-^ie  of  the  Union  —  By  the  Eternal, 
the  Union  must  and  shUI  hr  preserved  ^Xo  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West;  one 
Country,  one  Propftj  one  Union.  In  the  procession,  which  was  extensive,  were  num- 
erous '•  floats"  one  of  which  contained  thirt^'one  German  misses,  representing  the 
the  States,  and  bore  the  niotto  :  Germans  by  birth,  Americanshy  choice,  Democrats  by 
principle.  A  "  Buck  and  Breck  Battalion  "  of  young  men  was  another  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  parade.  The  day  w^as  a  lovely  one  and  the  attendance  very  large. 
The  Ohio  Stateainum  exultantly  said  it  was  the  '*  most  glorious  political  day  ever 
seen  in  Columhus  ...  So  long  a  procession  was  never  seen  at  the  Capital  of  Ohio." 
The  speaking  took  place  at  Goodale  Park,  the  principal  addresses  being  delivered 
by  Judge  A.  G.  Thurman,  Jacob  Reinhard,  H.  J.  Jewett,  R.  B.  Warden  and 
S.  S.  Cox.  In  the  evening  a  torchlight  procession  took  place;  also  a  street  meet- 
ing in  front  of  the  American  House.  A  German  Meeting  was  held  at  the  City 
Hall. 

Fillmore  mass  meetings  took  place  in  Columbus  September  10,  day  and  even- 
ing. The  leading  speakers  w^ere  Judge  Sutton,  of  Arkansas,  J.  Scott,  Harrison, 
Frank  Chambers  and  J.  Davenport.  The  following  nominations  for  State  officers 
were  made:  Supreme  Court  Judges,  S.  Brush,  of  Franklin,  and  Daniel  Peck,  of 
Belmont;  School  Commissioner,  D.  W.  Stevens,  Clermont;  Attorney  GFenerai, 
J.  M.  Bushnell,  Guernsey;  Board  of  Public  Works,  William  Oldfield,  Sciota  The 
Republicans  held  their  principal  meeting  of  the  canvass  September  18.  An  exten- 
sive parade  took  place,  and  a  banner  was  presented  to  Sharon  Township  for  the 
largest  delegation.  Tlie  flag  was  received  by  Miss  Alvira  Dixon  from  the  hands 
of  Doctor  Barr.  The  principal  speakers  of  the  day  were  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Judge 
Humphrey,  Judge  Siullo  and  S.  Gallow^ay.  On  September  30  a  joint  political 
debate  took  place  between  J.  O.  Reamey  and  H.  C.  Noble,  in  front  of  the  Ameri- 
can House.     About  500  persons  were  present.     The  weather  was  inclement. 


1857. 


The  usual  Democratic  festival  was  held  January  8,  C.  Ij.  Vallandigham  presid- 
ing. The  banquut  was  spread  at  the  American  House.  GbJofAniong  the  speakers 
were  Charles  Sweelser,  J.  J.  McDowell,  AViliiam  Law^ronoo, S*  S.  Cox,  A.  G.  Thur- 
man, C.  Follett  and  Stanley  Matthews. 
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The  Democratic  nominations  for  State  oflficers  this  year  were:  Governor, 
Henry  B.  Payne;  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  H.  Lytle;  Supreme  Court  Judge, 
Henry  C.  Whitman  ;  Secretary  of  State,  Jacob  Reinliard,  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Abner  L.  Backus. 

During  a  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  on  January  14,  Representative  John 
P.  Slough,  of  Hamilton  County,  struck  Darius  Caldwell,  Representative  from 
Ashtabula  County,  with  his  fist.  Sh)ugh  was  expelled  for  this  act  January  29, 
whereupon  an  indignation  meeting  of  his  partisans  was  held  January  30,  at  the 
City  Hall.  At  this  meeting  Thomas  Sparrow  ]>re8ided,  and  resolutions  severely 
condemning  Slough's  expulsion  were  adopted.  The  expelled  member  was  renom- 
inated as  his  own  successor  by  his  ])arty,  and  in  the  special  election  which 
followed  claimed  a  majority  of  three  over  his  Rc])ublican  competitor,  Robert 
Hosea,  but  Hosea  was  seated. 

The  Breslin-Gibson  Treasury  defalcation  profoundly  affected  the  State  and 
local  politics  of  this  year.  The  events  of  local  interest  to  which  it  gave  rise  have 
been  narrated  in  another  chapter.  The  famous  Dred  Scott  slave  case  was  decided 
by  the  National  Supreme  Court  March  7. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at  the  Theatre,  August  12.  Wil- 
liam Dennison  was  its  temporary  «nd  (-aleb  B.  Smith  its  ])ermanont  chairman.  Its 
nominations  were:  For  Governor,  Salmon  P.  Chase;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Addison  P.  Ruhsell;  Treasurer,  Alfred  P.  Stone;  Supreme  Court  Judge.  Milton 
Sutliff;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Jacob  Blickensderfer,  Junior.  The  convention 
was  addressed  by  S.  P.  Chase  and  B.  F.  Wade. 

1858. 

The  beginnirjg  of  a  schism  disastrous  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  of  portent- 
ous consequences  in  National  affairs,  was  signalized  by  a  large  meeting  of  the 
Anti-Lecompton,  or  Douglas  Democracy,  held  March  10,  afternoon  and  evening. 
George  W.  Manypenny  presided;  Frederick  Fiesor.  of  the  Westbote,  was  one  of  the 
secretaries.  Stanley  Matthews  and  Frederick  P.  Stanton*  were  the  principal 
speakers.  Letters  from  Henry  A.  AVise,  of  Virginia,  Senator  David  C.  Brodcrick, 
of  California,  and  Robert  J.  Walker,  late  Governor  of  Kansas,  were  read  to  the 
meeting.     The  attendance  was  large. 

To  break  the  force  of  this  demonstration  a  meeting  of  the  Buchanan  Democ- 
racy was  held  at  the  Concert  Hall  March  12.  Speeches  were  made  by  William  A. 
Neil,  S.  Medary  and  Sterne  Chittenden.  S.  S.  Cox,  representing  the  Columbus 
district  in  Congress,  wrote  at  this  time  that  those  who  undertook  to  read  out  of 
the  party  the  Western  Democrats  who  were  opposed  to  the  Lecompton  measure 
"  might  as  well  try  to  read  the  hickories  out  of  the  western  woods." 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at  the  Concert  Hall  July  13,  J.  M. 
Ashley  temporarily  and  Samuel  Craighead  permanently  presiding.  Nominations: 
Supreme  Court  Judge,  William  V.  Peck,  Scioto;  Comptroller,  William  B.  Thrall, 
Franklin;  Attorney-General,  Christopher  P.  Wolcott,  Summit;  Board  of  Public 
Works,  John  L.  Martin,  Butler. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  the  Theatre  July  29,  T.  J.  S.  Smith, 
of  Montgomery  County,  presiding,  and  nominated:  Supreme  Court  Judge,  T.  W. 
Bartley,  Richland;  Comptroller,  S.  W.  Gibson,  Mahoning;  Attorney-General, 
Durbin  Ward;   Board  of  Public  Works,  R.  H.  Hendrickson,  Butler. 

1859. 

A  Democratic  festival  was  held  ai  the  American  House  January  8.  Among 
those  who  responded  to  toasts  were  Allen  G.  Thurman,  Durbin  Ward  and  Wayne 
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Griswold.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  May  27,  at  Armory  Hall ; 
tern|>orary  chairman,  William  B.  Woods;  permanent,  Barnabas  Burns.  Nomina- 
tions: Governor,  K.  P.  lianney,  Cuyahoga;  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  H. 
iSaffoni,  Koss;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  Henry  C.  Whitman,  Fairfield;  Auditor, 
G.  Volriey  Dorsey,  Miami ;  Treasurer,  William  Bushneli,  Kichland ;  Secretary  of 
State,  Jacob  Heinhard,  Franklin ;  Board  of  Puhlic  Works,  Janies  Tomlinson, 
Washington  ;  School  Commissioner,  Charles  N.  Allen,  Harrison. 

Republican  Stale  Convention,  Armory  Hall,  June  2;  toniporary  chairman, 
Benjamin  Egi^leston  ;  permanent,  B.  F.  Wade.  JNominations:  Governor,  William 
Donnison,  Franklin;  Lieutenant  Governor,  Robert  C.  Kirk,  Knox;  Auditor, 
Robert  W.  Taylor,  Mahoning;  Secretary  of  State,  Addison  P.  Russell  Clinton; 
Treasurer,  Alfred  P.  Stone,  Franklin  ;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  William  Y.  Gholson, 
Hamilton;  Board  of  Public  Works,  John  B.  Gregory,  Scioto;  School  Commis- 
sioner, Anson  Smythe,  Franklin.  The  convention  was  addressed  by  Henry  S. 
Lane,  of  Indiana,  and  Benjamin  F.  Wade. 

Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  addressed  a  large  Democratic  meeting  on  the  East 
Terrace  of  the  Capitol  September  7.  This  was  the  first  public  meeting  held  on  the 
terrace  and  was  spoken  of  as  "the  inauguration  of  that  convenient  place  for  pub- 
lic assemblies."  A  platform  for  the  speaking  was  built  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
terrace,  facing  toward  the  building,  and  was  canopied  with  brown  sheeting.  This 
arrangement  proved  to  bo  a  very  bad  one,  the  acoustic  effect  being  such  that  Mr. 
Douglas  could  be  heard  only  a  few  feet  from  the  platform. 

Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  from  the  Terrace  September  16,  but  faced  from  the 
building  instead  of  towards  it.  He  was  announced  as  "  Hon.  Abraham  C.  Lincoln, 
of  Illinois,"  and  came  to  Columbus  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Republi- 
can Club.  This  was  his  first  speech  in  Ohio.  He  was  introduced  to  a  large  audi- 
ence by  Hon.  George  M.  Parsons.  A  political  discussion  between  opposing  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  Governor  took  place  on  the  East  Terrace  October  4. 

The  John  Brown  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry  was  announced  October  17.  On 
Decembej;  2,  the  day  of  Brown's  execution,  a  meeting  of  the  colored  people  was 
held  at  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  James  Poindexter  presiding.  Resolutions 
extolling  Brown  and  justifying  his  efforts  to  liberate  the  slaves  were  adopted.  A 
Stale  Christian  Anti-Slaver}*  Convention  was  held  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  August  10-11,  its  delegates  consisting  mostly  of  clergymen.  Resolutions 
wore  passed  denouncing  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and,  in  effect,  declaring  it  void  of 
obligation.  The  State  Journal  stigmatized  the  convention  as  a  "farce  of  the 
preachers."  Twentyone  liberated  slaves,  manumitted  by  the  will  of  Peterson  Bur- 
net, of  Mecklenberg  County,  Virginia,  arrived  by  canal  packet  in  August.  They 
were  forwarded  to  Hardin  County,  where  lands  for  their  use  had  been  purchased. 
A  letter  written  by  various  interested  persons  in  Columbus  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  request- 
ing,  for  publication,  copies  of  his  speeches  delivered  in  debate  with  Senator  Doug- 
las, elicited  the  following  reply: 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  19,  1859. 
Gentlemen:  .  .  .  With  greatful  acknowledgments  ...  I  transmit  you  the 
coj)ie8.  The  co])io8  I  send  you  are  as  reported  and  printed  by  the  respective  friends 
of  Senator  Douglas  and  myself,  at  the  time  —  that  is,  his  by  his  triends,  and  mine 
by  mine.  It  would  be  an  unwarrantable  liberty  for  us  to  change  a  word  or  a 
letter  iti  his,  and  the  changes  1  have  made  in  mine,  you  perceive,  are  verbal  only, 
and  very  few  in  number.  1  wish  the  reprint  to  be  precisely  as  the  copies  I  send, 
without  any  comment  whatever. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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1860. 

On  January  26,  of  this  year,  the  legislatures  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
visited  the  capital  of  Ohio,  on  invitation  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  guests  of  the 
State.  The  invitation  was  extended  at  a  time  of  critical  relations  between  the 
North  and  South,  and  was  meant  as  an  expression  of  good  will.  The  legislative 
bodies  arrived  at  Columbus  by  special  train  from  Cincinnati  about  four  p.  m.,  and 
were  accompanied  by  the  Governor  and  other  State  officers  of  Indiana.  Four 
military  companies  —  the  Miami  Light  Guard,  the  Montgomery  Guards  and  the 
German  J iigcrs,  from  Dayton,  and  the  Light  Guards  from  Springfield  —  arrived 
simultaneously,  and  were  received  by  the  Fencibles,  Vedettes,  Montgomery 
Guards  and  Artillery,  of  Columbus.  The  troop.**,  in  column  by  companies, 
marched  as  an  escort  to  the  legislators  from  the  railway  station  up  Iligh  Street  to 
the  Capitol,  where  the  guests  of  the  State  and  city  were  received  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives.  The  visitors  were  welcomed  on  behalt 
of  the  State  by  Governor  Dennison,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Friends  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Indiana :  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  speak- 
log  through  their  General  Assembly,  I  receive  you  at  this  their  capital.  £  greet  you  as  rep- 
resentatives of  sovereign  States;  I  salute  you  as  brethren  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  centre  and  the  citadel  of  the  national  confederacy.  I  greet  you  as  fellow  citizens 
of  the  Union  so  dear  to  us  all,  the  source  of  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country, 
and  the  preservation  of  which  for  the  equal  and  common  benefit  of  all  the  States  is  alike  the 
In'ghest  and  most  grateful  dutv  of  the  American  citizen.  By  all  these  honorable  titles  you 
are  heartily  welcomed  here  today. 

Hesponse  was  made  by  Governor  Magoffin,  of  Kentucky,  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Newman  of  Tennessee.  The  General  Assembly  then  adjourned  and  the 
speaking  continued  for  some  time,  informally.  In  the  evening  the  guests  were 
banqueted  at  the  hotels.  At  these  banquets  table  addresses  wore  spoken,  in 
response  to  toasts,  by  Senators  J.  W.  Fisk  and  L.  W.  Andrews  of  Kentucky ;  by 
flonorables  John  W.  Crockett  and  Curtis  F.  Burnham  of  the  same  Stale ;  by  Speaker 
Whitthorne  and  Hon.  Jordan  Stokes,  of  Tennessee;  and  by  Judge  T.  M.  Key, 
Bx-Governor  Chase  and  Speaker  li.  C.  ParHons,  of  Ohio.  Quitting  Columbuw  at 
nine  a.  m.,  January  27,  the  legislative  party  returned  by  rail  to  Cincinnati  where 
the  party  was  greeted  with  artillery  salutes  and  was  banqueted  at  the  Burnet 
House. 


1860. 

A  Kepublican  State  Convention  was  hold  at  Columbus  March  1,  James  T. 
Worthington  presiding.  Thomas  Spooner,  Jacob  'Muller,  C.  Brodbeck  and  V.  B. 
Horton  were  appointed  delegatos-at- large  to  the  National  Convention.  The  dele- 
gates wore  instructed,  b}'^  a  vote  of  375  to  73,  to  vote  for  S.  P.  Chase  for  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  assembled  at  Charleston  April  23,  and 
after  adoption  of  a  platform  as  to  slavery  which  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  Southern 
delegates,  the  latter  withdrew,  and  on  May  3  the  convention  adjourned  to 
reassemble  at  Baltimore  June  18.  At  the  adjourned  meeting  thus  provided  for, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  for  President,  and  Benjamin 
Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  for  Vice  President.  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia, 
was  subsequently  substituted,  by  the  National  Committee,  for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
who  declined.  The  bolting  delegates,  immediately  after  their  withdrawal  at 
Charleston,  adopted  a  slavery-extension  platform  and  called  a  convention  to  be 
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held  at  Richmond  June  11.  This  convention  finally  met  at  Baltimore  June  23, 
readopted  the  platform  of  the  Charleston  seceders  and  nominated  John  C.  Breck- 
en ridge  of  Kentucky,  for  President,  and  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  for  Vice 
President. 

The  ^'Constitutional  Union  '*  party,  consisting  for  the  most  part,  of  a  residuum 
of    Know    Nothings,    held    its   National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  May   9,  and 
nominated  John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  for  President,  and  Edward  Everett,  of  Massa 
chusetts,  for  Vice  President. 

The  Republican  National  Convention,  sitting  at  Chicago  May  16,  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  President,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice  President.  On 
receivintr  the  news  of  these  nominations  at  three  P.  m..  May  18,  the  Republicans 
of  Columbus  caused  100  guns  to  be  fired  on  the  Capitol  Square.  In  the  evening 
bonfires  were  lit  in  the  streets  and  fireworks  were  displayed.  A  Republican  mass 
meeting  to  ratify  the  nominations  was  held  at  the  West  Front  during  the  evening 
of  May  21.  Speeches  were  made  by  R.  P.  L.  Baber  and  Ex-Governor  Chase,  and 
songs  were  sung  b}'  the  Lincoln  Glee  Club.  The  organis^ation  of  "  Wide  Awake" 
companies  in  the  interest  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  began  soon  after  this  meeting. 
The  officers  of  the  first  of  those  companies,  chosen  at  a  meeting  'held  at  the  City 
Hall,  May  30,  were  :  Commandant,  William  L  McMillen  ;  Assistant  Commandants, 
James  N.  Noble  and  Edward  Fitch;  Secretary,  Dwight  Bannister;  Treasurer, 
Charles  T.  Win^.  The  Central  Lincoln  Club  was  organized  at  a  mass  meeting 
held  in  front  of  the  Caj)it<jl  June  1;  President,  R.  W.  Taylor;  Treasurer,  Luther 
Donaldson ;  Secretaries,  James  M.  Comly  and  Hermann  Reuss.  The  theatre 
building,  on  State  Street,  was  leased  for  the  use  of  Republican  clubs  and  commit- 
tees during  the  cam])aign. 

The  Douglas  wing  of  the  Democracy  held  a  ratification  meeting  in  the  Capitol 
Square  June  25,  J.  H.  Riley  presiding.  Speeches  were  made  b}'  R.  B.  Warden, 
Charles  Sweotser.  J.  H  Geiger,  Sterne  Chittenden  and  George  L.  Converse.  A 
national  salute  was  fired  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Third,  and  the  streets  were 
illuminatCil  with  bonfires  and  enlivened  b}^  a  parade  of  marching  clubs. 

A  Breckenridge  and  Lane  ratification  meeting,  Thomas  Sparrow  presiding, 
was  held  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Third  streets  June  29.  The  speakers  were 
Thomas  Sparrow,  William  A.  Neil  and  S.  W.  Andrews.  Tlia  State  Executive 
Committeemen  of  the  Breckenridge  Democracy  were  W.  A.  Neil,  Thomas  Sparrow, 
S.  W.  Andrews,  J.  A.  Miller,  I.  A.  Marrow  and  W.  S.  V.  Prentiss. 

The  Douglas  Deniocrac}'^  held  a  State  Convention  July  4  at  the  Odeon,  Samuel 
Lahni,  of  Stark,  teniporaril}'  and  Edward  Kinsman,  of  Cuyahoga,  permanently' 
presiding.  Nominations:  Supreme  Court  Judge,  Thomas  J.  Fitch,  Montgomery; 
Attorney-General.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  Franklin;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Abner 
L.  Backus,  Lucas.  The  Breckenridge,  or  socalled  "  National  "  Democracy,  held  a 
State  Convention  in  Columbus  August  7.  The  temporary  chairman  was  General 
McLaughlin,  of  Richland  ;  the  permanent  one,  Reuben  Wood  of  Cuyahoga.  Heso- 
lutions  offered  by  C.  B.  Flood  to  nominate  a  State  ticket  were  tabled.  William  A. 
Neil  and  Charles  Reemelin  were  nominated  as  Electors-at-large.  A  Douglas  Club 
was  oriranized  at  the  Cit}'  Hall,  August  11 ;  President,  Peter  Ambos ;  Secretaries, 
John  M.  Pugh  and  Joseph  Falkenbach  ;  Treasurer,  S.  S.  Rickly.  A  Bell  and 
Everett  State  Convention,  P.  Van  Trump  presiding,  was  held  August  16  at  Chilli- 
cot  he.  Allen  Trimble  of  Highland,  and  John  Davenport,  of  Belmonty  were  named 
as  Electors-at-large. 

On  July  27  John  Sherman  addressed  a  Republican  meeting  at  the  "  Wigwam.'* 
A  torchlight  parade  of  Wide  Awakes  took  place  the  same  evening.  Emancipation 
Day —  AuL'ust  1  —  was  celebrated  by  the  colored  people  at  Goodale  Park  ;  address 
by  James  Puindextcr. 
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On  August  22  Cassius  M.  Clay  addresaod  a  lar^o  afternoon  Republican  meet- 
ing at  the  East  Front  of  the  Capitol.  An  evening  nueting  at  llie  Wigwam  was 
addressed  by  Edward  Archbold  and  S.  P.Chase.  A  Republican  mass  meeting  at 
the  Wigwam  September  21  was  addressed  by  R.  C.  Schenck,  Francis  P.  Blair,  S. 
P.  Chase  and  Thomas  Corwin.  On  September  25  a  large  Douglas  meeting  was 
held  at  Goodale  Park.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson  were  both 
present  and  made  speeches.  A  procession  was  formed  on  High  Street,  and  moved 
to  the  Park  with  music  and  banners  A  torchlight  parade  took  place  in  the  even- 
ing, and  Messrs.  Schnable,  Johnson  and  Gibson  addressed  a  street  meeting  in  front 
of  the  American  House. 

A  Republican  mass  meeting,  held  ai  the  Wigwam  October  8,  was  addressed  by 
H.  C.  Noble,  S.  P.  Chase,  William  Dennison  and  Samuel  Galloway.  In  the  streets 
the  Wide  Awakes  held  a  torchlight  parade,  accompanied  by  fireworks,  artillery 
salutes  and  bonfires.  A  Democratic  meeting  held  the  same  evening  was  addresse<l 
by  S.  S.  Cox.  A  Breckenridge  meeting  held  at  the  Odeon  November  1  was 
addressed  by  Thomas  W.  Bartley  and  Charles  Follett.  A  meeting  of  colored 
people  held  at  the  Second  Baptist  Church  December  19  passed  resolutions  appeal- 
ing to  the  General  Assembly  to  repeal  the  "odious  and  unjust  laws  "  discriminat- 
ing against  colored  citizens.     James  Evans  presided 

NOTES. 

1.  Ohio  State  Journal  report. 

2.  Mr.  Stanton  had  been  ^Secretary  and  Acting  Governor  of  Kansas  Territory. 
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THE  COALITION  OF  1865. 


BY   HON.   OREN    POLLETT. 

[Hon.  Oren  Follelt,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  following  paper, 
in  1889.  ninctytwo  years  of  a^e,  and  was  probably  the  oldest  journalist  then  living  in  Ohio. 
He  was  a  responsible  editor  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal  during  the  campaigns  of  1840  and  1844, 
and  was  editor  of  that  paper  for  three  years,  beginning  in  1854.  At  the  period  of  which  he 
writes,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Ceutral  Committee.  He  is  a  brother  to 
Mrs.  William  A.  Piatt,  of  Columbus.] 

In  what  I  shall  hero  say,  I  propose  simply  to  review  events  with  which  as 
editor,  and  Chairman  of  the  Ropublican  State  Central  Committee  of  1855,  I  had 
connection,  mentioning  in  ray  progress,  as  few  names  as  possible. 

There  are  doubtless  still  in  active  life  many  persons  who  can  recall  the  cam- 
paign of  1854,  in  all  its  essential  features.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  State 
ticket  of  that  year  embraced  but  two  oflfices.  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  Judge  Swan  was  elected  by  80,000 
majority !  This  was  a  *'  glorious  victory,"  but  wholly  unexpected.  It  inspired 
the  outside  observer  with  unbounded  confidence  in  the  new  party  movement 
[then  in  progress].  The  inside  working  of  the  political  machine  is  not  always 
understood  by  the  average  observer.  The  Know-Nothing  organization  was  new 
and  had  manifested  its  power  in  local  elections  only;  it  was  on  this  occasion  left 
out  of  account.  By  means  not  necessary  to  detail,  I  had,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1855,  obtained  a  view  behind  the  scenes.  The  organization  was  spreading  and 
was  perfecting  its  machinery,  but  it  did  not  think  it  wise  or  profitable  to  try  its 
working  power  on  the  slim  State  ticket  of  1854;  it  cast  its  vote,  therefore, solid  for 
Swan,  as  against  its  real  object  of  attack.  To  the  uninitiated,  it  would  have  been 
a  matter  ot  wonder  and  surprise  to  know  that  the  order  at  that  time  had  over 
1,200  lodges  in  the  State  duly  officered  and  organized. 

Many  of  the  leading  Whigs  in  the  State,  strongly  anti-slavery  in  their  feel- 
ings, but  unwilling  to  ally  themselves  with  the  so  called  Liberty  party,  were 
members  of  the  Know-Nothing  organization.  It  also  had  recruits  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  There  was  something  sectional  in  the  new  Republican  party  — 
they  would  wait.  They  did  not  deem  it  best  to  show  their  organized  strength  by 
a  separate  ticket  in  1854,  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  The  course  adopted  in 
1854  was  designed  more  for  the  depression  of  the  Democratic  organization  than 
for  the  elevation  of  the  Republican  party,  as  was  shown  by  their  vigorous  prepa- 
ration for  the  campaign  of  18S)5,  as  will  appear. 

[430] 
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I  have,  in  as  few  worda  as  possible,  intJicated  the  position  of  the  parties  in 

1854.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  more  fully  enter  into  a  history  of  the  campaign  of 

1855,  its  hidden  movements  and  processes,  without  mentioning  the  names  of 
prominent  persons,  now  passed  away,  who  lent  valuable  aid  to  the  movement  by 
which  the  Know-Nothing  and  the  Ecpublican  ori^anizations  were  brought  into 
harmonious  action  at  a  very  critical  period.  I  do  not  hesitate  in  naming  Mr. 
Spooner  (F  do  not  remember  his  Christian  name)  recently  deceased,  who,  at  the 
time,  was  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  and  was  chief  oflficer  of  the 
Know-Nothing  organization.  He  was  a  total  stranger,  but  by  the  intervention  of 
friends,  we  were  soon  brought  into  confidential  relations.  His  services  were  valu- 
able; he  betrayed  no  trust,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  paying  this  slight  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

Avoiding  deUiil  which  would  involve  the  necessity  of  mentioning  the  names 
of  men  no  longer  on  earth  to  speak  for  themselves,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that, 
after  negotiation  and  due  consultation,  at  which  I  was  the  only  person  privy  on 
the  part  of  the  Republican  party,  it  was  determined  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  secret 
organization  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  each  Congressional  District  of  the 
State,  at  which  1  might  be  present  with  such  friends  as  1  should  select  and  would 
vouch  for. 

Here  was  a  climax.  Whom  could  I  safely  approach  ?  I  had  sounded  my  com- 
mittee. The  feeling  toward  the  Know-Nothings  was  one  of  mild  indignation  for 
failing  to  consider  the  result  in  1854  as  conclusive.  In  the  course  I  was  pursuing, 
secrecy  all  around  was  necessary,  so  far  as  opponents  ant!  the  general  public  were 
concerned.  As  chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee  and  editor  of  the  cen- 
tral organ,  I  was  assuming  a  responsibility  to  be  justified  only  by  success.  But 
having  assured  myself  that  to  proceed  as  we  were  was  certain  defeat,  I  no  longer 
hesitated.  In  the  course  adopted  it  will  be  seen  that  only  open  facts  can  be  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Kepublican  State  Convention  had  been  called  for  July  13,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  it  was  whispered  that  the  Know-Nothing 
and  the  Democratic  organizations  would  await  its  action.  The  most  that  would 
be  conceded  by  our  committee  was  to  recall  the  announcement  and  to  be  guided 
by  events.  That,  I  claimed,  would  be  a  confession  of  weakness,  a  thing  to  he 
avoided  when  facing  the  enemy.     The  proposition  was  rejected. 

There  seemed  thus  to  be  no  alternative.  Defeat  was  sure  with  the  three 
parties  in  the  field,  with  the  probabilities  largely  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  its  awakened  zeal.  The  Republican  party  proper  had  undoubtedly  increased 
in  force,  but  it  was  still  the  weakest  of  the  three.  Its  defeat  after  the  splendid 
canvass  of  1854,  would  throw  a  damper  over  the  States  and,  it  not  fatal,  would 
certainly  embarrass  the  movement  for  a  time. 

I  accepted  the  proposition  of  our  Know  Nothing  brethren  ;  and,  after  look- 
ing over  the  ground  in  all  its  bearings,  I  selected  two,  and  but  two,  friends  to 
accompany  me  to  the  secret  convention.  These  were  Colonel  Schouler,  editor  at 
that  time  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette^  and  George  A.  Benedict,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Cleveland  Herald,  The  purpose  to  be  answered  by  this  selection  will  be 
apparent  on  slight  examination  ;  the  Gazette  on  the  southern  border,  the  Herald 
at  the  north  and  the  Journal  in  the  center,  all  speaking  in  the  same  voice  and 
echoing  the  same  sentiments,  and  all  intensely  Know-Nothing  on  certain  points 
in  the  then  condition  of  the  press  of  Ohio,  would  be  potential  and  irresistible,  as 
the  sequel  proved. 

The  secret  convention  assembled  (the  date  I  do  not  remember)  at  Cincinnati, 
in  a  room  on  Fourth  Street,  occupied  by  the  engineers  and  draughtsmen  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  railroad.  There  was  a  full  repre- 
sentation from  the  congressional  districts  and  quite  a  number  of  supernumer- 
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aricH,  rcHidcnUi  of  the  city.  The  Republican  representation  was  as  before  stated. 
On  taking  my  seat  and  casting  ray  eyes  over  the  room,  I  discovered  Colonel 
jjcwis  Campbell,  of  Butler  county,  with  whom  on  former  occasions  I  had  cooper- 
ated. 1  at  once  took  my  seat  beside  him.  It  was  arranged  that,  after  the  organiz- 
ation, I  should  address  the  meeting.  I  made  my  speech  in  explanation,  etc.,  and 
was  followed  by  Campbell.  The  further  preliminary  proceedings  were  mainly 
by  direct  question  and  answer,  all  in  good  temper  and  with  kindly  intent.  After 
a  fair  understanding  to  divide  the  ticket  equally  on  the  principle  that,  to  the  con- 
tracting parties,  "  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,"  very  unexpectedly  to  me, 
a  ])r(>position  was  made  to  nominate  a  ticket  forthwith,  instead  of  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  State  Convention.  After  discussion,  the  proposition  was  adopted. 
A  full  State  ticket  from  the  Governor  down,  made  a  fine  opening  for  the  ambitious. 
Mr.  Chase,  I  knew  full  well,  was  a  candidate  for  Governor  and  one  not  easily  dis- 
posed of  with  the  full  Liberty  party  to  back  him.  I  had  visited  Mr.  Chase  in 
May,  trying  to  persuade  him  to  decline,  fearing  the  effect  of  his  name,  on  the 
members  of  the  defunct  Whig  party,  but  without  success.  At  the  interview,  he 
promised  to  consult  his  friends  and  give  me  an  answer  in  the  morning.  How 
many  he  consulted  besides  communion  with  himself,  is  of  course  not  known,  but 
probably  the  circle  was  not  large. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  knew  for  a  certainty  that  Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  of  Mans- 
field, a  lawyer  of  some  eminence  who  had  served  a  term  in  Congress,  was  the 
intended  nominee  of  our  Know-Nothing  friends.  When,  in  spite  of  my  objection, 
it  was  voted  to  nominate,  a  crisis  was  presented  which  it  was  necessary  promptly 
to  meet,  i  arose  in  my  place  at  the  proper  juncture  and  nominated  ferinkerhoff 
for  Governor.  The  effect  was  salutary.  There  was  present  in  the  meeting  a 
delegate  from  Cincinnati,  who  had  fixed  his  eye  on  the  nomination  for  Attorney- 
General.  He  was  disappointed  and  the  incident  came  near  defeating  the  whole 
movement,  for,  before  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  Mr.  Chase  was  informed  in  full 
of  the  proceedings  the  evening  before. 

Here  I  must  interrupt  m^^  narrative  long  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Chase  was 
too  good  a  manager,  where  himself  was  concerned,  to  provoke  outside  opposition 
unnecessarily.  He  wisely  and  fortunately  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  determined 
to  await  developments  and  see  what  would  come  of  counteracting  movements. 
Of  all  this,  in  due  course,  I  was  advised  or  guessed,  and  took  measures  accord- 
ingly. Mr,  Chase,  on  his  part,  was  active  and  aggressive.  His  Liberty  friends, 
as  a  class,  wore  men  of  concentrated  views  and  of  determined  purpose.  Mr.  Chaso 
was  their  man  and  he  should  be  nominated  for  Governor,  even  if  compelled  to  run 
on  an  independent  ticket.  At  the  State  Convention,  to  make  sure  of^  their  object, 
there  were  in  outside  attendance  some  three  or  four  hundred,  whose  purpose  it 
was  to  give  him  an  independent  nomination,  in  case  of  failure  before  the  Conven- 
tion. 1  had  information  of  this  fact,  but  not  of  the  numbers ;  the  latter  came  after- 
ward by  confession.  To  return  to  my  narrative.  The  outlook,  with  the  facts 
foreshadowed  and  transpiring,  was  not  encouraging.  It  was  necessary,  if  we 
would  succeed,  to  make  myself  master  of  the  situation  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  I 
paid  a  personal  visit  to  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  at  Mansfield  and  to  another  talked-of  can- 
didate in  Morrow  County,  whose  name  1  cannot  recall,  to  ask  of  them  a  pledge 
not  to  withdraw  from  the  canvass  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Chase's  friends  or  of  any- 
body else,  without  consulting  with  me.  After  due  explanation,  the  pledge  was 
given  and  kept  in  good  faith. 

In  due  course,  the  Convention  met  at  Columbus.  The  arrangement  still  stood 
that  the  ticket  should  be  of  the  approved  mixture  —  *' half  and  half" — in  other 
words,  half  Republican  and  half  Know-Nothing.  It  should  here  be  understood 
that  the  Know-Nothing  State  Convention,  which,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  was 
to  have  been  held  in  Cleveland,  had   been  quietly  postponed  to  await  events,  and 
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delegates  to  tlie  Columbus  Convention  elected  at  the  Republican  primary  meetings 
in  which  the  Know-Nothings  were  to  take  part.  Of  course,  I  understood  that 
this  arrangement,  with  their  secret  organization,  would  give  our  friends  a 
decided  advantage  in  the  selection  of  delegates.  That  was  a  minor  risk.  The 
Convention  was  to  be  a  Eepublican  Convention  and  the  ticket  nominated  was  to 
be  a  Republican  ticket.  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  was  the  only  one  who  saw  the 
ultimate  outcome.  But  the  leading  men  who  lent  themselves  to  the  movement 
were  men  of  enlarged  views  and  patriotic  sentiments.  They  had  mostly  been 
Whigs  as  long  as  there  was  a  Whig  party,  and  such  of  them  as  were  Know- 
Nothings  were  so  to  arrest  or  at  least  check  the  movement  of  the  Democratic 
party  North,  in  its  growing  sympathy  with  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  South. 
This  explanation  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  many  prominent  men  who  had  allied 
themselves  with  the  Know-Nothing  party  and  without  whose  sympathy  and 
hearty  concurrence,  I  could  have  done  nothing  effectively. 

I  return  to  the  Convention.  It  met  as  appointed.  The  delegations  were  full 
to  overflowing.  In  short,  the  outside  attendance  swelled  the  crowd  to  incon- 
venience. Excitement  ran  high.  Giddings  led  the  Liberty  party  crowd.  I  did 
not  know,  nor  did  I  wish  to  know,  his  exact  position  in  case  of  failure  to  nomin- 
ate Chase.  I  repeat,  the  excitement  ran  high.  Various  expedients  were  proposed. 
Some  Columbus  friends  suggested  the  nomination  of  Judge  Swan  for  Governor; 
the  Judge's  splendid  canvass  of  the  year  before,  it  was  thought,  made  him  invincible. 
They  did  not  understand  the  inside  workings  of  the  campaign.  I  made  no 
attempt  to  explain  the  present  condition  of  things;  the  advice  was  to  keep  cool 
and  await  events.  So  far  as  I  knew,  myself  and  the  two  editors  named  were  the 
only  persons  on  our  side  who  understood  the  real  state  of  things. 

When  the  excitement  was  at  the  highest,  1  sought  out  my  friend  Brinkerhoff. 
I  called  his  attention  to  the  excitement,  which  he  fully  recognized,  and  of  which 
he  had  in  part  penetrated  the  cause.  In  view  of  the  facts  and  the  state  of  things 
portending,  1  put  the  question  whether  he  had  not  better  take  the  nomination  of 
Judge,  as  really  an  office  of  more  honor  and  power  than  that  of  Governor.  His 
reply  was  prompt;  he  thought  he  would;  it  was  more  in  the  line  of  his  profes- 
sion, etc. 

The  agony  was  over.  A  few  words  in  the  right  j)lace  operated  like  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters.  Mr.  Chase  was  on  hand  watching  the  course  of  things.  I  went 
to  his  room  and  informed  him  that  the  course  was  clear  for  his  nomination. 
These  were  the  first  words  that  we  had  exchanged  on  the  subject  since  my  inter- 
view in  May.  He  seemed  incredulous,  bui  the  immediate  entrance  of  Lew  Camp- 
bell, with  the  same  announcement,  removed  all  doubt. 

But  the  Convention  —  what  of  it?  It  assembled  and  nominated  a  full  ticket, 
every  candidate  being  a  Know-Nothing,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  Mr.  Chase. 
What,  then?  Where  was  your  "half  and  half?"  Why.  simple  reader,  we  had 
got  the  whole!  Were  they  not  nominated  at  a  Republi<.-an  Convention?  Were 
they  not  all  Republicans?  The  Know-Nothing  party  was  disbanded,  dead.  The 
Liberty  party  was  absorbed,  amalgamated.  The  const  was  clear  for  the  Republi- 
can party  and  it  took  possession. 

This  history  would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  additional  fact 
that  a  portion  of  the  Know-Nothing  party  in  the  central  and  southern  counties 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Chase.  They  therefore  brought 
out  Ex-Governor  Trimble  as  a  third  candidate  and  polled  some  23,000  votes  for 
him.  But,  notwithstanding,  by  good  management  Mr.  Chase's  plurality  was 
about  15,000 — and  the  whole  ticket  was  triumj)hantly  elected. 

As  in  1854-5,  the  now  compact  Republican  party  thought  that  some  recogni- 
tion was  due  the  editor  of  the  Journal ;  and,  by  due  process,  he  became  at  the  sue* 
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cecding  Congress  of  1855-6,  tho  caucus  candidate  for  Public  Printer,  with  General 
I^aiiks,  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  candidate  for  Speaker.  History  tells  us  that  Gen- 
eral Banks  was  elected,  but  I  was  not.  Tho  story,  if  told  in  detail,  would  be  a 
long  one  ;  and  for  many  reasons  had  bettor  not  be  told.  The  principal  actors 
have  all  passed  away  ;  not  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  now  living.  It  was  a  selfinb, 
nn])rinc'iple(l  job  from  the  beginning,  adverse  to  honest  party  rule  in  its  inception 
and  its  execution.  Omitting  details,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  plot  to 
capture  the  office  and  elect  a  Democrat  as  Printer  (Wendell),  had  its  inception  in 
the  ascertained  close  division  of  the  parties  in  the  House,  before  the  assembling  of 
(^'ongross.  Men  of  both  parties,  not  members,  were  concerned  in  the  plot. 
Touching  the  final  issue,  it  is  in  order  to  say,  as  shown  by  the  record,  that  tho 
Indiana  delegation  brought  forward  a  candidate  of  their  own,  Mr.  Defrees,  of 
Indianapolis.  This  looked  like  independent  action  —  but  it  was  not.  In  1855,  it 
will  bear  saying,  Mr.  Harrison,  a  son  of  President  Harrison  of  1840,  and  the  father 
of  President  Harrison  of  1888,  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana  delegation  and, 
though  not  a  leading  member,  was  one  of  the  most  stubborn  bolters.  Undoubtedly 
there  were  individuals  who  took  part  in  this  job  who  did  not  understand  the  work 
in  all  its  bearings  and  did  not  know  how  deep  they  were  wallowing.  They  wore 
used  by  abler  and  bigger  men  than  themselves  to-  "  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire." 

An  incident  took  place  the  evening  before  the  election  of  Printer  too  personal 
to  be  related  here.  1  forebear  entering  upon  it  at  this  late  day.  What  I  have 
set  down  is  a  fair  history,  in  outline,  of  the  campaign  of  1855  and  its  attendant 
consequences,  which  I  verify  by  my  signature  and  would  otherwise  attest,  if  it 
w^ere  necessary. 

O.    FOLLETT. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


POLITICAL    EVENTS;    1861-1867. 

1861. 

January  4  was  set  apart  by  proclamation  of  the  National  and  State  execu- 
tives as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  Union,  then  in  imminent  peril  of 
disruption.  The  forces  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  were  at  this  time  already 
organizing;  State  after  State  was  drifting  towards  the  vortex  of  revolt,  and 
political  events  of  the  highest  importance  followed  one  another,  thick  and  fast. 
Party  lines  and  factions  became  insignificant  in  the  presence  of  the  momentous 
crisis  which  involved  the  national  existence.  The  Republicans,  professing  to 
renounce  all  mere  partisan  considerations  for  the  salvation  of  the  country, 
adopted  the  name  of  Union,  and  Democrats,  in  large  numbers,  were  equally 
prompt  to  subrogate  every  party  obligation  to  the  higher  one  of  maintaining  the 
integrity  and  supremacy  of  the  national  compact. 

On  January  23  the  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Armory  Hall ; 
Thomas  J.  S.  Smith  was  chosen  as  its  temporary,  and  Henry  J.  Jewett  as  its 
permanent  chairman.  John  K.  Ridgway  and  twenty  others  were  appointed  vice 
chairmen.  From  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  R.  P.  Ran ncy  reported  a  declara- 
tion of  principles,  the  fifth  clause  of  which  was  objected  to  by  Judge  Key  as 
recognizing  the  right  of  secession.     The  resolve  objected  to  read  : 

That  the  two  hundred  thousand  Democrats  of  Ohio  send  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  both  North  and  South,  greeting;  and  when  the  people  of  the  North  shall  have  ful- 
filled their  duties  to  the  Constitution  and  the  South,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  it  be 
proper  for  them  to  take  into  consideration  the  doctrine  of  tbe  right  of  the  coercion  of  a 
State;  and  then  and  not  until  then,  should  they  attempt  to  put  down  the  alleged  right  of 
secession  by  the  alleged  right  of  coercion. 

Substitutes  for  this  were  offered  by  Judges  Key,  Warden  and  Thurman ;  that 
of  Judge  Thurman  was  adopted  as  follows: 

That  the  two  hundred  thousand  Democrats  of  Ohio  send  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  both  North  and  South,  greeting;  and  when  the  people  of  the  North  shall  have  ful- 
filled their  duties  to  the  Constitution  and  the  South,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  it  be 
proper  for  them  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  the  right  and  propriety  of 
coercion. 

On  January  28  a  Union  meeting,  "  irrespective  of  party,"  held  at  the  City 
Hall,  A.  G.  Hibbs  presiding,  adopted   resolutions  favoring  the  measure  known  as- 
the  Crittenden  compromise,  and  declaring  that  the  Union  could  not  be  preserved 
by  force.     This  meeting  was  addressed  by  Matthias  Martin,  Robert  Hutcheson, 
S.  Medary  and  A.  G.  Thurman.     An  editorial  article  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
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of*  March  81,  preferring  the  (lissolution  of  the  Union  tx)  coercion,  was  a  subject  of 
general  and  deeply  interested  comment  throughout  the  city.  The  article  was 
currently  suj^posed  at  the  time  to  represent  the  views  of  Mr.  Chase. 

On  February  S  the  following  dispatch  was  received  by  Governor  Donnison  : 

Springfield,  Illinois,  Feb.  IS],  1801. 
Gov.   WUliam   Dennison: — In  reply  to  your  despatch  to  John  Y.  Wilcox  I  would  state 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  will  leave  here  on  Monday,  eleventh  instant,  arrivino;  at  Indianapolis  at 
5  p.  M.  same  day ;  will  arrive  in  Cincinnati  on  Tuesday  at  3  p.  m.  ;  will  arrive  at  Columbus 
on  Wednesday  at  2  p.  m.  ;  will  leave  Columbus  on  Thursday,  at  8  a.  m. 

W.  S.  Wood. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  to  arrange  for  the  reception  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  at  the  capital  of  Ohio  had  already  been  appointed,  its  members  on  the  part 
o(  the  Senate  being  Messrs.  James  Monroe,  F.  P.  Cuppy  and  George  W.  Holmes, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  House,  Messrs.  Samuel  Brown,  S.  W.  Andrews.  E.  Parrott, 
J.  Scott,  William  J.  Flagg,  Isaac  Welsh  and  Jesse  Baldwin.  Overtures  from  this 
committee  to  the  City  Council  of  Columbus  to  cooperate  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  reception  were  cordially  responded  to,  and  Messrs.  A.  B.  Buttles,  J.  A.  Riley 
and  S.  E.  Ogdcn  were  appointed  committeemen  to  represent  the  Council  in  that 
behalf.  Mayor  Lorenzo  English  and  Messrs.  Donaldson,  Comstock,  Butler  and 
Stauring  of  the  Council  were  appointed  to  invite  the  Presidentelect  to  accept  the 
hospitalities  of  the  city.  An  official  programme  for  the  reception  was  prepared  and 
announced  by  State  Adjutant-General  Carrington.  The  weather  on  the  dfiy  of  Mr. 
Lin(*oln's  arrival  (Wednesday,  thirteenth)  was  propitious,  and  the  city  was 
crowded  with  visitors.  The  popular  eagerness  to  see  the  coming  President  was 
intense,  and  when  the  train  bearing  him  rolled  into  the  station,  the  great  crowd 
which  had  gathered  there  broke  into  prolonged  huzzas,  mingling  with  the  deep- 
toned  echoes  of  an  artillery  salute.  Amid  enthusiastic  demonstrations  Mr.  Lincoln 
descended  from  the  train,  and  was  conducted  to  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  bay 
horses  and  escorted  by  a  civic  and  military  procession  up  High  Street  to  the 
Capitol,  where  another  great  crowd  was  in  waiting.  Passing,  with  some  diflSculty, 
through  the  dense  throng  into  the  Capitol  building,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  introduced 
to  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Kirk,  who  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said : 

Never,  in  the  history  of  this  government,  has  such  fearful  responsibility  rested  upon 
the  chief  executive  of  the  nation  as  will  now  devolve  upon  you.  Never,  since  the  memorable 
time  our  patriotic  fathers  gave  existence  to  the  American  Republic,  have  the  people  looked 
with  such  intensity  of  feeling  to  the  inauguration  and  future  policy  of  a  President,  as  they 
do  to  yours. 

Accompanied  by  Governor  Dennison,  Mr.  Lincoln  ascended  to  the  Speaker's 
desk  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio :  It  is 
true,  as  has  been  paid  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  that  very  great  responsibility  rests 
upon  me  in  the  position  to  which  the  votes  of  the  American  people  have  called  me.  I  am 
duly  sensible  of  that  weighty  responsibility.  I  can  hut  know  what  you  all  know,  that  without 
a  name  —  perhaps  without  a  reason  why  I  should  have  a  name  —  there  has  fallen  upon  me  a 
task  such  as  did  not  rest  upon  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  so  feeling  I  can  only  turn  and 
look  for  those  supports  without  wliich  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  perform  that  great 
task.  I  turn,  then,  and  look  to  the  American  people,  and  to  that  God  who  has  never  forsaken 
the  American  people. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  interest  felt  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration. In  reference  to  this  T  have  n  reived  from  some  sources  some  degree  of  credit  for  hav- 
ing kept  silence  ;  from  others  some  degree  of  depreciation.  I  still  think  I  was  right.  In  the 
varying  and  repeatedly  shifting  scenes  that  never  could  enable  us  to  judge  by  the  past,  it 
has  seemed  fitting  that  before  speaking  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  country  I  should  have 
seen  the  whole  ground  to  be  sure ;  after  all  being  at  liberty  to  modify  and  change  the  course 
of  policy  as  future  events  may  make  a  change  necessary.     I  have  not  maintained  silence  from 
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any  real  want  of  anxiety.  It  is  a  jjood  thing  that  there  is  no  more  anxiety,  for  there  is  nothing 
going  wrong.  It  is  a  consoling  circumstance  that  when  we  look  out,  tliere  is  nothing  that 
really  hurts  anybody.  We  entertain  different  views  upon  political  questions,  but  nobody  is 
suffering  anything.  This  is  a  most  consoling  circumstance,  and  from  it  we  may  conclude 
that  all  we  want  is  time,'' patience  and  reliance  on  that  God  who  has  never  forsaken  this 
people. 

Fellow  citizens,  what  I  have  said,  I  have  said  altogether  extemporaneously  and  I  will 
now  come  to  a  close. 

Commentinji:  upon  this  address,  the  Ohto-JStafe  Journal  said  of  Mr.  Lincoln  : 

The  improFsion  which  the  appearance  of  the  President  created  was  most  agreeable. 
His  great  ht-ight  was  conspicuous  even  in  that  crowd  of  goodly  men.  ...  At  first  the 
kindness  and  amiability  of  his  face  strikes  you,  but  as  he  speaks,  the  greatness  and  determin- 
ation of  his  nature  are  apparent.  Something  in  his  manner,  even  more  than  his  words,  told 
how  deeply  he  was  affected  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  when  he  appealed  to  them 
for  encouragement  and  support,  every  heart  responded  with  mute  assurance  of  both.  There 
was  the  simplicity  of  greatness  in  his  unassuming,  confiding  manner  that  won  its  way  to 
instant  admiration. 

After  the  reception  by  the  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  conducted  to 
the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol,  where  he  addressed  the  people  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  ap]:)ear  before  you  only  to  address  you  very  briefly.  I  shall 
do  little  ilse  than  thank  you  for  this  very  kind  reception  ;  to  greet  you  and  bid  you  farewell. 
I  should  not  find  strength  if  I  were  otherwise  inclined,  to  repeat  speeches  of  very  great 
length  upon  every  occasion  similar  to  this — although  few  so  large— which  will  occur  on  my 
way  to  the  Federal  Capital.  The  General  Assembly  has  just  done  me  the  honor  to  receive 
me.  and  to  hear  a  ft* w  broken  remarks  from  myself.  Judging  from  what  I  see,  I  infer  that 
that  reception  was  one  without  party  distinction,  and  one  of  entire  kindness  ;  one  that  had 
nothing  in  it  beyond  a  feeling  of  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Knowing,  as  I  do,  that  any. crowd  drawn  together  as  this  has  been  is  made  up  of  citi- 
zens near  about,  and  that  in  this  county  of  Franklin  there  is  great  difference  of  political  sen- 
timent, and  those  agreeing  with  me  having  a  little  the  shortest  row  [laughter]— from  this 
and  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned  I  infer  that  you  do  me  honor  to  meet  me  here  with- 
out distinction  of  party.  I  think  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Many  of  you  who  were  not  favora- 
ble to  the  election  of  myself  to  the  Presidencv  were  favorable  to  the  election  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  State  in  which  I  reside.  If  Senator  Douglas  had  been  elected  to 
the  Presidency  in  the  late  contest,  I  think  my  friends  would  have  joined  heartily  in  meet- 
ing and  greeting  him  on  his  passage  through  your  capital,  as  you  have  me  today.  If  any  of 
the  other  candidates  had  been  elected,  I  think  it  would  have  been  altogether  becoming  and 
proper  for  all  to  have  joined  in  showing  honor,  quite  as  well  to  the  office  and  the  country  as 
to  the  man.    The  people  themselves  are  honored  by  such  a  concentration. 

I  am  doubly  thankful  that  you  have  appeared  here  to  give  me  this  greeting.  It  is  not 
much  to  me,  for  1  shall  very  soon  pass  awav  from  you  ;  but  we  have  a  large  country  and  a 
large  future  before  us,  and  the  manifestatfons  of  good  will  towards  the  government,  and 
afft'ction  for  the  Union  which  you  may  exhibit,  are  of  immense  value  to  you  and  your  pos- 
terity forever.  [Applause].  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  that  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for 
the  exhibition  you  have  given  me,  and  with  this  allow  me  to  bid  you  an  affectionate  fare- 
well. 

After  this  address  the  Presidentelect  took  a  jH)silion  in  the  rotunda,  near  the 
stairway  leading  to  the  Library,  and  received  the  people,  who  passed  in  at  the 
south  door  and  out  at  the  north  one  in  eager,  impatient  and  apparently  endless 
mass.  For  awhile  Mr.  Lincoln  signaled  his  greetings  with  his  right  hand  but, 
says  an  account, 

As  the  officers  gave  way  before  the  irresistible  crowd,  he  shook  hands  right  and  left 
with  astonishing  rapi<lity.  The  physical  exertion  must  have  been  tremendous.  People 
plunged  at  his  arms  with  frantic  enthusiasm,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  shakes,  from  the 
wild  and  irrepressible  pumphandle  movement  to  the  dead  grip,  was  executed  upon  the 
devoted  sinister  and  dexter  of  the  President.  Some  glanced  into  his  face  as  they  gra8j)ed 
his  hand,  others  invoked  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  him  ;  others  gave  him  their  last  gasp- 
ing assurance  of  devotion  ;  others,  bewildered  and  furious,  with  hats  crushed  over  their  eyes, 
seized  hie  hand  in  a  convulsive  grasp,  and  passed  on.  .  .  .  But  at  last  the  performance  became 
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intolerable  to  the  President^  who  retired  to  the  staircase,  in  exhaustion  and  contented  him- 
self with  looking  at  the  crowd«as  it  swept  before  him.* 

Mr.  Lincoln  remained  at  tho  Capitol  until  4:30  p.  m.,  whou  ho  withdrew  to 
the  residoneo  of  Governor  Dennison,'  where  he  was  visited  by  members  of  tlie 
General  Assembly  and  City  Council.  In  tho  course  of  tho  evening  he  held 
another  brief  lovoo  at  tho  Capitol  ;  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  four- 
teenth he  departed,  by  rail,  for  Pittsburgh.  Ho  was  accompanied  by  members  of 
his  famil}'  and  others. 

In  January  tho  General  Assembly  passed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  tho 
Governor  to  appoint  commissioners  to  represent  Ohio  at  a  Peace  Conference 
invited  bv  Virginia  and  to  bo  held  at  Washington.  S.  P.  Chase,  Thomas  Ewing, 
John  C.  Wright,  V.  B.  Horton,  W.  S.  Groesbeck,  Franklin  T.  Backus  and  Reuben 
Hitchcock  wore  the  commissioners  named. 

Hon.  S.  P.  Chase  resigned  from  the  National  Senate  March  6,  to  accept  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  John  Sherman  was  chosen  to  succeed  him 
March  21.  B.  F.  Wade  had  been  elected  for  the  full  term  some  weeks  before.  A 
very  large  Union  meeting,  at  which  J.  R.  Swan  presided,  was  hold  at  Armory 
Hall  April  17.  Tho  meeting  was  addressed  by  Juiigos  Swan,  Warden,  and  Ran- 
kin, S.  Gnlloway,  J.  A.  Garfield  and  others.  Resolutions  declaring  that  tho 
National  Government  must  be  sustained,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  were  adopted. 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douirlas  arrived  at  Columbusjfrom  Washington,  en  route  to 
Cliicago,  at  midnight  April  22-23.  Sometime  after  midnight  ho  was  serenaded  at 
the  American  House  where  he  was  stopping,  and  a  curious  scene  took  place  which 
was  thus  described  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Cox  : 

A  dark  mass  of  men  tilled  the  dimly  lit  street  and  called  for  Don^rlas  with  an  earnestness 
of  tone  wholly  different  from  the  enthusiasm  of  common  political  gatherings.  He  came 
halfdrepsed  to  his  window  and,  without  any  light  near  him.  spoke  solemnly  to  the  people 
upon  the  terrible  crisis  which  had  come  upon  the. nation.  ...  I  remember  well  the  solici- 
tude with  which  I  listened  to  his  opening  sentences  as  I  leaned  against  the  railing  of  the 
Statehouse  Park  trying  in  vain  to  see  more  than  the  dim  outline  of  a  man  as  he  stood  at  the 
unlighted  window.  His  deep  sonorous  tones  rolled  down  through  the  darkness  from  above 
in  an  earnest,  measured  voice,  the  more  solemn,  the  more  impressive  because  we  could  not 
see  the  speaker,  and  it  came  to  us  literally  as  **a  voice  in  the  night"— the  night  of  our 
country''s  unspeakable  trial.  There  was  no  uncertainty  in  his  tone  ;  the  Union  must  be  pre- 
served and  the  insurrection  crushed  ;  he  pledged  his  earnest  support  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  doing 
this.  Other  questions  must  stand  aside  until  the  National  authority  should  be  everywhere 
recognized.  I  do  not  think  we  greatly  cheered  him.  It  was  rather  a  deep  amen  that  went 
up  from  the  crowd. 

One  the  following  day  —  twentythird  —  Mr.  Douglas,  by  invitation  of  the 
General  Assembly,  addressed  an  immense  audience  at  the  North  Front  of  the 
Capitol.  A  newspaper  report  thus  summarized  his  remarks,  which,  we  are  told, 
were  "  received  with  universal  approbation." 

He  said  he  would  never  advise,  but  would  resist  at  all  times,  a  war  against  the  institu- 
tions, the  property  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people  of  the  South;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  resist  secession,  uphold  the  fiag,  and  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government.  He  wouUl  not  fight  the  South  in  violation  of  her  rights,  but  he  would  uphold 
the  constitution  of  his  country  and  not  lay  down  our  arms  until  the  national  authority  was  vin- 
dicated .  .  .  The  great  Northwest  would  never  consent  that  the  Gulf  States  should  con- 
trol the  month  of  the  Mississippi,  or  interrupt  the  the  free  navigation  thereof.  .  .  .  The 
seceded  states  have  already  adopted  many  of  the  most  odious  features  of  the  tyrannical  gov- 
ernments of  Europe.  Passports  of  the  most  oppressive  and  exacting  kind  are  now  in  exist- 
ence there.  Tlie  questions  involved  are  such  as  should  arouse  the  patriotic  people  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  the  war  should  be  one  of  self-defense,  an<l  for  the  preservation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment He  called  upon  all  men,  without  respect  to  party,  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  the 
Government  and  its  constitutional  head,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Constitu- 
tion, and  8ai<l  it  was  no  time  now  to  inquire  what  pro(luce<l  this  state  of  things;  no  time  to 
discuss  this  platform  or  that  platform.  .  .  .     He  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  patriotic  citi- 
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zens  of  Ohio  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they  are  responding 
to  the  call  ol  the  country. 

At  eleven  a.  m.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Douglas  quitted  the  city  for  Chicago.     Ho 
died  there  on  the  third  of  the  ensuing  June. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  hold  at  Columbus  August  7;  Samuel 
G.  Wilson,  of  Mahoning,  was  temporary,'and  D.  A.  Starkweather,  of  Summit,  per- 
manent chairman.  Nominations:  Governor,  H.  J.  Jewett,  Muskingum  ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, J.  Scott  Harrison  ;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  Thomas  J.  S.  Smith  ; 
Secretary  of  State,  W.  W.  Armstrong;  State  Treasurer,  George  W.  Holmes  ;  Comp 
troller,  Wayne  Griswold  ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  J.  W.  Fitch.  The  resolutions 
adopted  declared  that  the  Civil  War  was  the  result  of  *' misguided  sectionalism 
engendered  b}*  fanatical  agitators,  north  as  well  as  south  ;"  that  it  "should  not  bo 
waged  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjection,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing or  interfering  with  the  rights  of  established  institutions  of  the  States," 
but  to  "  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  to  preserve 
the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality  and  rights  of  the  States  unimpaired;*' 
and  that  "  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  "  should  take  measures  for  calling 
a  national  convention  to  settle  the  existing  difficulties. 

On  July  25  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  assembled  at  Columbus 
and  adopted  resolutions  declaring  it  the  duty  of  all  citizens  "to  put  aside  all 
political  opinions  and  unite  in  defense  of  their  government;''  that  it  was  there- 
fore not  expedient  to  call  a  convention  to  nominate  state  officers;  that  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  be  requested  to  unite  with  the  Kcpubiican 
Committee  in  a  call  for  a  joint  delegate  convention  representing  all  who  were  in 
favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Government  and  of  the  vigorous  and 
continued  prosecution  of  the  war  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  in  the  event  of 
refusal  by  the  Democratic  Committee  to  accept  this  proposition  before  August  9, 
tlie  Republican  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  call  a  delegate  nominating 
convention  "  to  be  chosen  without  reference  to  party  upon  the  simple  basis  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Government  and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  against  it.'* 

No  response  being  received  to  the  invitation  extended  to  the  Democratic 
Committee  in  pursuance  of  these  resolutions  within  the  prescribed  tin^e,  and  the 
Democrats  having  meanwhile  nominated  their  own  ticket,  a  call  was  issued  for  a 
"  Union  Convention  "  to  be  representativesof  "  all  loyal  citizens"  who  were  in  favor 
of  maintaining  the  National  Government  and  suppressing  the  rebellion  against 
it.  This  call  was  signed  by  George  M.  Parsons,  Samuel  Galloway,  John  Brough, 
G.  Volney  Dorsey,  David  Tod,  R.  P.  Spalding,  R.  B.  Warden,  and  many  others, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  The  convention  thus  summoned  was  held  at 
Columbus  September  5,  Thomas  Ewing  presiding.  Its  nominations  were: 
Governor,  David  Tod  ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Benjamin  Stanton  ;  Supreme  Court 
Judge,  Josiah  Scott;  Comptroller,  J.  H.  Riley ;  State  Treasurer,  G.  Volney  Dorsey  ; 
Secretary  of  State,  B.  R.  Cowen  ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  John  Torrence.  The 
resolutions  adopted  declared  that  the  war  had  been  "forced  upon  the  country  by 
the  disunionists  of  the  Southern  States;"  that  it  was  being  waged  on  the  loyal 
side  in  no  spirit  of  resentment  and  for  no  purpose  of  conquest ;  and  that  — 
quoting  the  language  of  Hon.  Joseph  Holt — "we  [the  Unionists]  are  for  the 
Union  without  conditions,  one  and  indivisible  now  and  forever;  for  its  preserva- 
tion at  any  and  every  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  against  all  its  assailants;  and 
against  any  and  every  compromise  that  may  be  proposed  to  be  made  under  the 
guns  of  the  rebels."  Union  State  Executive  Committee:  Isaac  J.  Allen,  James 
H.  Smith,  George  M.  Parsons,  Thomas  Sparrow,  C.  N.  Olds,  John  (rcary,  B.  F. 
Martin.  Democratic  Slate  Executive  Committee :  Wayne  Griswold,  William  A. 
Johnson,  Samuel  Medary,  G.  W.  Manyponny,  Jacob  Reinhard,  S.  R.  Hosmer, 
J.  F.  Bollmeyor. 
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J.  Scott  Hurrison  having  declined  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Lientonant- 
Governor,  John  G.  Marshall,  of  Brown  County,  was  nominated  in  his  stead  b}' 
the  Stale  Executive  Committee  of  the  party,  which  at  the  same  lime  appointed 
S.  Medary  as  its  chairman,  and  Amos  Layman  as  its  secrctar}'.  Hon.  J.  J. 
Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  addressed  a  large  impromptu  Democratic  meeting  at 
the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  August  (>.  Hon.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee, 
addressed  a  large  audience  in  behalf  of  the  Union  at  the  Hall  of  Representatives 
October  5.  The  nfteting  began  at  the  East  Terrace,  but  rain  compelled  the 
people  to  go  inside. 

18G2. 

Governor  Tixl  uas  inaugurated  January  18,  the  ceremonies  being  held  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  ()a|)itoi.  The  Fortysixth  Ohio  Infantry,  from  Camp  L3'on,  tlie 
Twcntyninth,  Filtheiglith  and  Sixtyninth  from  Camp  Chase,  and  two  companies 
of  United  States  Infantry  under  Colonel  Carrington,  took  [>art  in  the  ceremonies. 
The  lr()<»j)s  assembled  on  Slate  Street,  whence  they  marched  to  a  large  field  stmib- 
east  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  where  they  were  reviewed  by  Governor  Den- 
nison  and  staff  and  the  Governorelect. 

William  G.  ("  Parson  ")  Brownlow,  of  Tennessee,  visited  (Columbus,  April  13, 
and  was  received  with  special  honors  by  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  evening 
a  soiree  at  which  ho  was  the  princij)al  guest,  was  given  at  the  residence  of  Lutlier 
Donaldson,  President  of  the  City  Council. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  the  Naughten  Hall,  where  Doctor 
Wayne  Griswold  called  it  to  order  "  by  waving  a  green  hickory  bough  "  under- 
stood  to  symbolize  an  "olive  branch  of  peace."  John  O'Neill,  of  Muskingum, 
was  the  temporary,  and  S.  Medary, of  Franklin,  the  permanent  chairman.  Among 
the  speakers  who  delivered  addresses  during  the  day  and  evening  were  Messrs. 
Medary,  Vallandigham,  Thurman,  Jackson,  Trainer  and  Finck.  The  resolutions 
denounced  the  emancipation  measures  of  President  Lincoln.  Nominations: 
Supremo  Court  Judge,  R.  P.  Kanney;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  W.  Armstrong; 
Attorney-General,  Lyman  R.  Critchfield  ;  School  Commissioner,  C.  W.  H.  Cath- 
cart ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  James  Gamble. 

The  Union  State  Convention  assembled  in  Naughten  Hall,  August  21,  Benja- 
min Stanton  chairman,  both  temporary  and  permanent.  The  resolutions  adopted 
opposed  all  compromises  with  the  Rebellion,  and  endorsed  the  administration  of 
Governor  Tod.  Nominations:  Supreme  Court  Judge,  Franklin  T.  Backus;  Sec- 
reiary  of  Slate,  W.  S.  Kennon  ;  Attorney-General,  Chauncey  N.  Olds;  School 
Commissioner,  William  D.  Henkle;  Board  of  Public  Works,  John  B.  Gregory. 

On  October  6,  a  mass  mooting  "  without  reference  to  party"  was  held  in  the 
Capitol  Square  to  "give  expression  of  public  sentiment  in  endorsement  of  the 
President's  [emancipation]  proclamation."  This  meeting  was  referred  to  as  *'ono 
of  the  grandest  assemblages  over  witnessed  in  Ohio  "  It  was  addressed  by  Gover- 
nor Tod,  G.  V.  Dorsey,  General  Wallace  and  Samuel  Galloway.  T.  Buchanan 
Read  recited  his  \iOiim.^  The  Defenders.  Professor  Lewis  Heyl  presided.  A  meet- 
ing of  colored  citizens  to  express  their  joy  over  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  held  October  8,  at  the  First  Baptist  Church.  H.  B.  Ferguson  was  chairman, 
J.  R.  Roney  secretary. 

1863. 

On  January  5,  Edson  B.  Olds,  discharged  from  political  imprisonment,  was 
escorted  from  Lancaster  to  Columbus  by  his  })artisans.    A  great  procession,  formed 
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six  milos  out,  condacted  him  into  the  city.  An  address  of  wolcome  was  delivered 
by  George  L.  Converse  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Olds.  The  marshals  of  the  day 
were  B.  W.  Carlisle  and  sheriff  Miller,  of  Fairfield,  and  J.  O.  lloamey  of  Frank- 
lin. On  March  5,  the  office  of  Medary's  Crisis  was  mobbed,  as  described  in  another 
chapter.  The  Eighth  of  Januar}^  was  celebrated  by  the  Democracy  at  the  Ameri- 
can House,  Jud^c  R.  P.  Ranney  presiding.  Addresses  were  made  by  U.  J.  Jewett, 
Milton  Saylor,  K.  B.  Olds,  Colonel  Manypenny,  L.  R.  Critclifield,  William  J. 
Flagg  and  A.  M.  Jackson. 

A  great  Union  mass  meeting  held  in  Columbus  March  3,  was  addressed  by 
Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee;  Governor  Wright,  of  Indiana;  Benjamin  Stanton 
and  S.  F.  Cary.  Mr.  Johnson  arrived  March  2,  and  was  entertained  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Governor  Tod  whence  he  was  escorted  to  the  Capitol  by  a  detachment  of 
the  Eighteenth  Regulars,  Captain  Eytster ;  the  Governor's  Guard,  and  the  Second 
Ohio  Cavalry,  Colonel  Kountz.  l)e8])ito  a  snow  storm  prevailing  at  the  time,  the 
streets  through  which  the  procession  passed  were  crowded  with  people.  On  the 
Capitol  grounds  the  ])arty  was  welcomed  b}'  an  artillery  salute  of  144  guns,  fired 
b}*  Caj)tain  Konkle's  Battery.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Ilall  of  Reprenenta- 
tives,  which  was  densely  crowded.  Mr.  Johnson  began  his  address  at  two  o'clock 
p.  M.,  and  spoke  three  hours.  An  "overflow"  meeting  in  the  Senate  Cliamber 
was  addressed  by  Colonel  L.  D.  Campbell.  A  Union  League  was  organized  in 
the  course  of  thu  spring;  its  hall  was  in  the  Carpenter  Block.  C.  L.  Vallandig- 
ham  addressed  meetings  of  his  partisans  at  Columbus  on  April  28  and  80.  On 
Maj'  1,  he  delivered  an  address  at  Mount  Vernon,  for  the  treasonable  sentiments 
of  which  he  was  arrested  at  Dayton,  May  5,  condemned,  and  sent  south. 

A  socalled  Ohio  Peace  Convention  was  held  on  the  Hlast  Terrace  of  the 
Capitol  June  11.  Its  temporary  chairman  was  John  S.  Trimble,  of  Jefferson 
County;  its  permanent  chairman.  William  Medill,  of  Fairfield.  Judge  James  of 
Muskingum  proposed  C.  L.  Vallandigham  for  the  nomination  for  Governor; 
Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Cuyahoga,  proposed  H.  J.  Jewett.  All  of  the  votes  but  eleven 
were  cast  for  Vallandigham  on  tlie  first  ballot.  The  other  nominations  nuide 
were:  Lioutenant-Governor,  George  E.  Pugh  ;  Auditor,  William  Hubbard;  Trean- 
arer,  Henry  S  Knapp ;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  P.  Van  Trump;  Board  of  Public 
Works,  John  H.  lleaton.  Resolutions  reported  by  Allen  G.  Thurman  were 
adopted,  denouncing  Vallandigham's  arrest  and  banishment,  and  demanding  his 
recall.  A  committee  to  present  this  demand  to  President  Lincoln  was  appointed 
as  follows:  G.  H.  Pendleton,  Alexander  Lontr,  D.  A.  Flouk,  J.  F.  McKinney,  F  C. 
LeBlond,  Chilton  A.  White,  S.  S.  Cox,  T.  W.  Bartley,  Louis  Schaeffer,  W.  P. 
Noble,  A.  L.  Backus.  W.  A.  Hutchins,  William  E.  Fink,  John  O'Neill,  George 
Bliss,  James  R.  Morris,  J.  W.  White,  W.  J.  Gordon  and  M.  Birchard.  This  com- 
mittee held  a  consultation  at  Columbus  prior  to  its  dej)arture  for  Washington. 

The  Union  State  Convention  was  held  at  the  Atheneum  June  17,  L.  D.  Camp- 
bell presiding.  Nominations:  Governor,  John  Brough  ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Charles  Anderson;  Suj>reme  Court  Judge,  Hocking  Hunter;  Auditor.  James  H. 
Godman;  Treasurer,  G.  V.  Dorsey ;  Board  of  Public  W^orks,  John  M.  B.irrere. 
The  convention  was  addressed  by  1j.  D.  Campbell  and  Benjamin  F.  Wade.  A 
large  street  parade  took  place,  incidental  to  the  convention.  Union  mass  meetings 
held  July  8  were  addressed  by  J.  M.  Ashley,  John  Brough  and  Charles 
Anderson.  The  evening  meeting  in  the  Capitol  Square  was  described  as 
**  immense."  Another  union  meeting  held  in  the  Square  September  7  was 
addressed  by  John  Brough,  David  Tod,  Samuel  Galloway  and  Wager  Swayne.  A 
closing  Union  rally  at  Columbus  October  8,  at  which  William  Dennison  presided, 
was  addri'ssed  by  B.  F.  Wade,  Z.  Chandler  and  John  A.  Bingham.  A  very  large 
street  parade  took  jdace  in  the  afternoon.     A  meeting  of  War  Democrats  support- 
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ing  HnHi<xli  whh  held  at  CuluinbuH  Soptonibor  22,  Barnabas  Burns  chairman.  It 
wuH  addrcHwed  l>y  Colonel  McGroarty  and  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Burko. 

A  largi'  Doniocratie  meeting,  one  of  the  incidentals  of  which  was  a  long  pro- 
ccHsion,  took  [)laco  September  21.  It  was  addressed  by  D.  W,  Voorhes,  Allen  G. 
ThuiMnaii  aiii  William  Allen.  The  speeches  were  delivered  from  the  East  Terrace 
of  the  ('u])it()l. 

A  Union  'jollification"  over  the  defeat  of  Vallandigham  took  place  October 
14.  (iraiivillc  Moody,  Kx-Governor  Tod,  N.  A.  Gray  and  Secretary  S.  P.  Chase 
were  the  |)riiicipttl  speakers  of  the  occasion. 

Oil  November  1  0.  W.  II.  Cathcart,  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio ;  J.  D. 
Cresup,  of  (yolniiibuH  ;  Thomas  Watnon,  a  Confederate  captain ;  and  Doctor  Lazelle, 
a  ('()nfe<Ienite  Surgeon,  were  arrested  by  United  States  Marshal  Sands  on  charges 
of  aiding  and  abetting  the  rebellion  by  furnishing  information  to  the  enemy. 
The  accused  persons  wer.e  taken  to  Cincinnati  for  trial. 


1864. 

On  January  8  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  met  jointly  in  the  Hall 
of  Hepresenta lives  and  listened  to  an  address  on  the  life  and  character  of  Andrew 
Jackson  by  (i.  V.  Dorsey. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Naugh ten  Hall  March  23,  George 
Rex  presiding,  and  ap]>ointed  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  at 
(.'hicago.  An  effort  was  made  to  have  Vallandigham  appointed  as  one  of  the  dele- 
gates hut  failed  ;  R.  P.  llanney  was  named  in  his  stead.  George  E.  Pugh  and 
T.  W.  Hartley  were  nominated  for  Senatorial  Electors.  Other  nominations  were: 
Secretary  of  State,  W.  W.  Armstrong;  Supreme  Court  Judges,  P.  Van  Trump, 
M.  C.  Whitely  and  A.  S.  Bo3-s  ;  Attorney-General,  Lyman  R.  Critchfield  ;  Comp- 
troller, \V.  S.  V.  Prentice;  School  Commissioner,  A.  S.  llamsey  ;  Board  of  Public 
Works,  William  Larwill  Executive  Committee:  John  G.  Thompson,  S.  W. 
Andrews,  F.  Jaeger,  George  L.  Converse  and  A.  G.  Thurman. 

The  State  Union  Convention  met  May  25,  Colonel  T.  R.  Stanley,  of  the 
Eighteenth  Ohio  Infantay,  presiding,  and  nominated  :  For  Supreme  Court  Judges, 
Luther  r)ay,  William  White  and  Horace  Wilder;  Secretary  of  State,  William  H. 
Smith;  Attorney-General,  W.  P.  Richardson;  Comptroller,  Moses  R.  Brailey ; 
Hoard  of  Public  Works,  Philip  Herzing  full  term  and  James  Moore  for  the 
vacancy.  Slate  Executive  Committee:  D.  V.  Dorsey,  James  Williams,  A.  B. 
Buttles,  Theodore  Comstock,  H.  Miller,  B.  Gillmore  and  William  Dennison.  The 
convention  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Brough,  Stanton,  Bingham,  Gaddis,  Loudon 
and  Brehm. 

The  JNational  Ro])ublican  Convention  assembled  in  Baltimore  June  7.  Doc- 
tor Brockenridge  was  its  temporary  and  William  Dennison  its  permanent  chair- 
man. Its  nominees  were  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  and  Andrew  Johnson 
for  Vice  President. 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  beginning  August 
21K  Ex -Govern  or  Bigler  was  its  temporary  and  Horatio  Seymour  its  permanent 
chairman.  George  B.  McCIellan  was  nominated  for  President  and  George  H. 
Pendleton  for  Vice  President.  John  C.  Fremont  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  a  Uopuhlieun  faction,  ami  accoi)ted  the  nomination,  but  afterwards 
withdrew  from  the  Held. 

On  June  21  the  Baltimore  nominations  were  ratified  by  a  large  mass  meeting 
held  in  the  Capitol  Scjuare.  This  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Dennison, 
Delano,  Tod  and  Dorsey.     The  Chicago  nominations  were  ratified  with  bonfires, 
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speeches  and  fireworks  September  7.  The  principal  speakers  were  Judge  J.  L. 
Green — who  presided — A.  G.  Thurman  and  S.  S.  Cox. 

A  hirge  Union  meeting  was  held  in  the  Capitol  Square  vSeptember  14  ;  speak- 
ers, S.  Galloway  and  William  Dennison.  Sheridan's  victor}'  in  the  Valley  was 
annoiineed  just  as  the  meeting  was  closing.  A  Democratic  meeting  held  in  the 
Courthouse  yard  Julv  24  was  addressed  by  S.  S.  Cox  Another  Democratic  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Courthouse  August  23  was  addressed  by  Matthias  Martin,  George 
L.  Converse,  John  G.  Edwards  and  others.  A  grand  Union  rally  was  held  in  the 
Capitol  Square  October  8.  A  large  street  parade  was  one  of  the  conspicuous 
features  of  the  occasion.  The  principal  speaker  was  Horace  Maynard,  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Otto  Dresel  having  resigned  his  seat  in  the  General  Assembl}',  the  Democrats 
nominated  A.  G.  Ilibbs  and  the  Union  party  Henr}'  Emrich,  to  succeed  him.  The 
special  election  took  place  December  28,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Hil)bs. 


1865. 

On  February  7  Governor  Brough  received  a  dispatch  from  the  President 
announcing  that  twothirds  of  all  the  States  had  adopted  the  thirteenth  amendment 
to  the  National  Constitution,  abolishing  slavery.  At  noon  the  two  Houses  of  the 
General  Assembly  met  jointly  in  the  Representatives*  Chamber  and  exchanged 
congratulations  upon  this  event.  Speeches  were  made  b}'  Governor  Brough  and 
Speaker  Johnson.  At  ^va  p.  m.  a  salute  of  100  guns  was  fired  on  the  Capitol 
Square.  A  State  Convention  of  County  Clerks  was  held  in  Columbus  January  7, 
and  one  of  County  Sheriffs,  January  19.  February  22  was  celebrated  by  a  ban- 
quet given  at  the  Neil  House  by  the  Hamilton  County  members  of  the  General 
ABsembly  to  the  ofHcers  and  legislators  of  the  Stite  in  honor  of  the  anniversar}- 
and  also  in  commenioration  of  the  fall  of  Charleston.  The  oratorical  efforts  of  the 
occasion  were  numerous. 

The  Union  State  Convention  was  held  June  17,  General  William  B.  Woods 
presiding,  both  temporarily  and  permanently.  Nominations:  Governor,  General 
Jacob  Dolson  Cox;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Andrew  G.  McBurney;  Treasurer, 
Sidney  S.Warner;  Supreme  Court  Judges,  Jacob  Brinkerhoff  and  John  Welsh; 
Attorney-General,  William  H.  West;  School  Commissioner,  John  A.  Norris ; 
Board  of  Public  Works,  James  Moore;  Supreme  Court  Clerk,  Eodney  Foos. 
State  Executive  Committee,  George  B.  Wright,  James  Williams,  A.  B.  Buttles, 
J.  J.  Janney,  B.  R.  Cowen,  Merrill  Barlow,,  J.  W.  Dwyer.  The  convention  was 
addressed  by  William  B.  Woods  and  R.  C.  Schenck  ;  its  music  was  furnished  by  a 
colored  band  from  Chattanooga. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at  the  Atheneum  August  24; 
C.  L.  Vallandigham  was  its  temporary,  and  R.  P.  Ranney,  its  permanent  chair- 
man. Speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Vallandigham,  Ranney.  Thurman,  Morgan, 
Pendleton  and  Sawyer.  Nominations :  Governor,  George  W.  Morgan  ;  Lieutenar)t- 
Governor,  William  Lang ;  Supreme  Court  Judges,  P.  Van  Trump  and  Thomas  M. 
Key;  State  Treasurer,  George  Spence;  Attorney-General,  David  W.  Wilson; 
School  Commissioner,  H.  H.  Barney;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Charles  Boesel ; 
Supreme  Court  Clerk,  S.  Daner.  State  Executive  Committee  :  John  G.  Thom])- 
son,  Amos  Layman,  E.  F.  Bingham,  A.  G.  Thurman  and  W.  W.  Webb.  The 
Franklin  Democratic  Association  was  organized  October  28;  President,  A.  (x. 
Thurman;  Vice  President,  K.  F.  Bingham;  Secretaries,  John  G.  Thom|)son  and 
Jacob  Lohrer;  Treasurer,  Newton  (iibbons. 

Governor  John  Brougli  died  at  Cleveland  August  29;  Lieutenant-Governor 
Charles  Anderson  was  inaugurated  as  Governor  August  30. 
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1866. 

General  J.  I).  Cox  wuh  inaugurated  as  Governor  January  9.  The  ceremonies 
took  place  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  whither  General  Cox  was  escorted  by  the 
Fourth  Regiment  of  Veteran  Refierves.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by 
Chief  Justice  Brinkerhoff.  John  Sherman  was  nominated  for  National  Senator 
by  the  Republican  caucus  January  17.  The  rival  candidates  for  the  nomination 
were  R.  C.  Schenck  and  John  A.  Bingham.  A  lecture  on  the  National  Debt  was 
delivered  before  the  Franklin  Democratic  Association  January  6  by  George  W. 
Morgan.  January  Kighth  was  celebrated  by  the  Democracy  at  Naughton  Hall, 
Hon.  William  Allen  pre8idiii<^.  The  principal  speakers  were  A.  G.  Thurman, 
G.  W.  Morgan,  G.  H.  Pen<neton,  L.  R.  Critchfield,  F.  H.  Hurd,  C.  H.  Vallandig- 
ham,  Charles  Follett  and  Barnabas  Burns. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1864  Lambdin  P.  Milliiran,  William  A.  Bowles  and 
Stephen  Horsey,  citizens  of  Indiana,  were  arrested,  tried  by  a  military  commis- 
Hion,  condemned  and  sentenced  to  be  hung  for  alleged  conspiracy  against  the 
National  Government.  On  June  1,  1865,  the  day  before  that  appointed  for 
their  execution,  President  Johnson  commuted  their  sentence  to  life  imprisonment 
in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.  On  April  10,  1866,  L.  P.  Milligan  was  discharged  on 
writ  of  hmheas  rorpus  issued  by  the  Probate  Judge  of  Franklin  County,  Hon.  John 
M.  Pugh.  The  attorney  who  procured  the  writ  was  Milligan's  fellowtownsman, 
J.  T.  Coffrolh.  Pending  additional  proceedings  to  obtain  the  release  of  Bowles 
and  Horsey,  their  discharge  from  further  custody  was  telegraphically  ordered  by 
the  Wai-  Department. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at  Naughten  Hall  May  24; 
temporary  chairman,  II.  J.  Jewett;  permanent,  A.  G.  Thurman.  Nominations: 
Secretary  of  State,  Benjamin  Le  Favor;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  Thomas  M.  Key  ; 
Board  of  Public  Works,  William  Larwill.  Speeches  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Jewett,  Thurman  and   Vallandigham. 

The  Union  Stale  Convention  was  held  at  the  Atheneum  June  20;  temporary 
chairman,  Geortre  Iloadly;  permanent,  Peter  Odlin.  Nominations:  Secretary  of 
State,  William  H.  Smith;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  Josiah  Scott;  Board  of  Public 
Works,  John  M.  Barrere.  State  Executive  Committee:  B.  R.  Cowen,  James 
Williams,  George  B.  Wright,  Henry  Miller,  Rodney  Foos,  L.  J.  Critchfield  and 
Isaac  Aston.  A  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  State  Union  League  was  organized  at 
Naughton  Hall  June  21.  Resolutions  were  passed  favoring  the  equalization  of 
bounties.  lion.  William  Dennison,  who  had  resigned  from  the  Jolinson  cabinet, 
arrived  from  Washington  August  10,  and  was  formally  welcomed  by  a  deputation 
of  citizens  to  the  residence  of  R.  E.  Neil  where,  on  introduction  by  L.  J.  Critchfield, 
he   delivered  an  extended   A nti -Johnson    speech. 

Asocalled  Johnson  State  Convention,  to  choose  delegates  to  a  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  same  political  complexion,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  assembled  at 
Naughton  Hall  August?.  E.  Bassett  Langdon  ])resided  temporarily,  S.  A.Strick- 
land permauentl}'.  The  delegates-at-large  appointed  were  L.  D.  Campbell,  J.  B. 
Steedman  and  William  S.  Groesbeck.  Among  the  speakers  were  J.  H.  Greiger 
and  John  M.  Connell.  A  socalled  National  Union  (Johnson)  Club  was  organized 
in  Columbus  August  14;  President,  John  Geary;  Executive  Committee,  S.  Henkle, 
G.  S.  Innis,  A.  W.  Dolson,  C.  W.  Carter,  John  Geary,  J.  H.  Studer  and  John 
Van  Yorx.  A  Central  Union  Club  was  organized  August  24;  President,  Starling 
Loving.  A  National  Union  (Johnson)  Convention  was  held  at  Philadelphia 
August  14;  tem|)()rary  chairman  John  A.  Dix ;  ])ermanent.  Senator  Doolittle. 
The  o|)ening  Union  meeting  of  the  campaign  took  place  at  the  Atheneum 
August   11  ;  speakers,  Jacob  D.  Cox  and  Samuel  Shellabarger.     A  delegation  of 
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southern  loyalists,  who  had  l)ccn  in  atten<laneo  u])on  an  Anti-Johnson  convention 
at  Philadelphia,  was  received  by  the  Union  Club  Soptunibor  21,  and  juniicipatcd, 
the  same  evening,  in  a  political  meeting  at  the  West  Kront  of  the  Capitol.  An 
introductory  address  was  delivered  on  this  occasion  b}-  L.  J.  Critch field. 
Governor  Cox  presided.  A  county  convention  of  late  Union  soldiers  was  held  at 
the  City  Hall  September  22  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  delegates  to  a  National 
Convention  of  Anti-Johnson  soldiers  to  be  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September  25. 
Frederick  Douglas  was  formally  received  by  the  colored  people  ot  Columbus 
September  22.  In  the  evening  he  addressed  a  large  audience,  white  and  black,  at 
Naughton  Hall.  His  remarks  mostly  related  to  the  subject  of  "  negro  suffrage,*' 
which  he  declared  to  be  **  the  question  of  the  hour." 

A  political  reception  and  welcome  were  given  to  General  B.  F.  Butler  October 
4;  reception  committee,  H.  Burr,  W.  T.  Reese,  VV^  G.  Deshler,  C.  N.  Olds,  Peter 
Arobos,  James  Patterson,  George  B.  Wright,  Koyal  Taylor,  Theodore  Comstock, 
W.  H.  Day,  W.  J.  Fell,  Starling  Loving,  George  T.  Metcalfe  and  T.  Lough.  The 
city  was  liberally  decorated  and  a  large  parade  took  ])lace,  John  G.  Mitchell  chief 
marshal.  A  salvo  of  artillery  was  fired  upon  Butler's  arrival.  From  a  platform 
erected  on  the  East  Terrace  he  was  introduced  by  L.  J.  Critchfield,  and  addressed 
a  large  audience.  He  was  followed  by  S.  Shellabarger  and  S.  Galloway.  An 
additional  meeting,  accompanied  by  a  torchlight  parade,  look  place  in  the  evening. 

A  Democratic  meeting  ratifying  the  action  of  the  Johnson  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  was  held  September  10;  chairman,  John  Geary;  speakers,  A.  G. 
Tharman,  R.  P.  L.  Baber,  J.  U.  Geiger.  Judge  Rankin  and  others. 

President  Andrew  Johnson,  accompanied  by  Secretaries  Welles  and  Seward, 
Generals  Grant,  Steedman,  Rousseau,  McCallum  and  Custer  and  Admiral  Farragut 
visited  Columbus  September  12.  The  movements  ot  this  distinguished  party 
awakened  much  popular  curiosity,  and  drew  an  immense  crowd  which  exhibited 
a  great  deal  of  noisy  enthusiasm.  The  escort,  including  the  Columbus  Zouaves, 
the  City  Council,  the  Fire  Department  and  the  Fenian  Societ}-,  was  led  by  Gen- 
eral C.  C.  Walcutt,  chief  marshnl.  On  the  Fast  Terrace,  where  a  platform  was 
erected,  the  President  was  welcomed  by  Mayor  Bull.  After  the  welcome  Mr. 
Johnson  delivered  an  extended  argument  in  support  of  his  political  policy.  After 
the  meeting  the  party  was  banqueted  at  the  Neil  House;  no  speeches.  The  ladies 
of  the  President's  party  were  Mesdamos  Farragut,  Welles,  Custer,  Patterson, 
Greer,  Gooding  and  McGuinness.  The  party  lefl  for  Cincinnati  on  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth,  escorted  to  the  railway  station  by  the  City  Council  and  Hemmers- 
bach*8  band. 


1867. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  in  (Jolumbus,  January  8;  tem- 
porary chairman,  J.  N.  Christian;  permanent,  G.  H.  Pendleton.  Nominations: 
Governor,  A.  G.  Thurman  ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Daniel  S.  Uhl ;  Treasurer,  C. 
Fulton;  Auditor,  John  McElwee;  Attorney-General,  Frank  H.  Hard;  Supreme 
Court  Judge,  Thomas  M.  Key;  Comptroller,  William  Sheridan;  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Arthur  Hughes.  Among  the  speakers  were  W.  M.  Corry  and  C.  L.  Val- 
landigham.  A  political  "jubilee"  was  held  at  the  Neil  House  in  the  evening, 
George  W.  McCook  presiding. 

The  Union  State  Convention*^  assembled  in  the  Atheneum  June  19;  a  prelim 
inary  meeting,  S.  Loving  presiding,  was  held  at  the  West  Front  June  18.  The  chair 
man  of  the  convention  was  R.  C.  Schenck.  Nominations:  Governor,  R.  B.  Hayes 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Samuel  Galloway;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  John  Welsh 
Auditor,  James  H.  God  man  ;  Treasurer,  S.  S.   Warner;  Attorney-General,  W.  H 
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Wo8t;  Comptroller,  M.  R.  Brailcy;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Philip  Herzin^.  State 
Executivo  Committee:  B.  R.  Cowen,  James  Williams,  Henry  Miller, C.  C.  Walcatt, 
J.  W.  Dwyer,  Rodney  Foos,  James  Taylor.  Samael  Galloway  declining  the  nomi- 
nation for  Lieutenant  (lovernor,  the  State  Central  Committee  met  at  Columbus 
July  10  to  nominate  another  candidate.  The  committee  organized  by  electing 
Thomas  L.  Young  chairman  and  Alfred  E.  Lee  secretary.  General  J.  I).  Cox, 
Attorney- General  West  and  other  prominent  Republicans  addressed  the  meeting. 
General  John  C.  Lee  of  Tiffin  was  nominated. 

The  Union  Club  was  reorganized  June  14  and  held  frequent  meetings  during 
the  canvass;  President,  Starling  Loving.  A  Central  Democratic  Club  was  also 
organized  and  was  publicly  addressed  on  various  occasions.  A  proposed  amend- 
ment striking  the  word  "white  "  from  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  State  Constitution, 
and  disfranchising  deserters  and  "  bountyjumpers  "  was  the  principal  issue  of  the 
year  in  Ohio.  A  State  convention  of  colored  citizens  to  endorse  and  support  this 
amendment  was  held  at  Naughten  Hall  July  3,  Moses  W.  Walker  temporarily, 
and  John  Watson  permanently  presiding.  Various  meetings  of  the  local  colored 
element  to  further  the  interests  of  the  amendment  were  also  held.  A  Union  mass 
meeting  at  the  West  Front  August  27  was  addressed  by  Hon.  O.  P.  Morton. 
General  P.  H.  Sheridan  transiently  visited  the  city  September  19.  having  just 
come  from  his  command  at  New  Orleans.  Many  buildings  were  decorated  in  his 
honor.  Schuyler  Colfax  addressed  a  large  audience  at  the  West  Front  September 
23.  A  very  largo  Democratic  mans  meeting  was  held  September  30.  It  was 
addressed  by  S.  S.  Cox,  C.  L.  Vallandigham,  D.  W.  Voorhes  and  F.  H.  Hard. 

The  chief  marshal  of  the  street  procession  was  Frederick  Bock.  One  of  the 
organizations  taking  part  in  the  parade  was  that  of  the  White  Boys  in  Blue,  organ- 
ized September  26 ;  Commander,  I.  H.  Marrow.  A  Grand  Guard  of  White  Boys 
in  Blue,  with  500  members  enrolled,  was  organized  September  27.  A  Democratic 
*' jollification  "  over  the  results  of  the  election  took  place  November  9,  accompanied 
by  a  parade  of  the  White  Boys  in  Blue.  E.  F.  Bingham  presided;  principal 
speakers,  A.  G.  Thurman  and  R.  P.  L.  Baber. 

NOTES. 

1.  Ohio  Utaie  Journal  report. 

2.  Then  on  North  High  Street,  about  where  the  Chittenden  Hotel  now  stands. 

3.  The  name  Republican,  dropped  during  the  war.  had  not  yet  been  resumed  by  the 
party  which  had  borne  it  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


POLITICAL    EVENTS;    1868-1889. 

1868. 

Governor  R.  B.  Hayes  was  inaugurated  January  13.  The  weather  being  very 
cold, although  the  skies  were  clear,  the  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  rotunda.  The 
Governorelect  was  escorted  from  his  residence  on  State  Street  to  the  Capitol  by 
the  Sherman  Guards,  holding  the  right  of  the  column,  and  the  Emmitt  Guards 
holding  the  left.  At  the  rotunda  the  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer  hy  Rev- 
erend Doctor  Trimble,  after  which  the  new  Governor  delivered  his  inauguaral 
address  and  the  oath  of  otfice  was  administered  to  him  by  Chief  Justice  Day.  The 
ceremonies  being  concluded.  Governor  Hayes  received  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends  at  the  Executive  Chamber. 

The  election  of  Allen  G.  Thurman  to  the  National  Senate  was  finally 
announced  in  the  General  Assembly  January  15.  W.  H.  Smith  resigned  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  January  14;  his  successor,  by  appointment,  was  John  Rus- 
sell, of  Champaign  County.  On  January  20  a  Pendleton  Club,  with  Allen  G. 
Thurman  as  president,  was  organized.  Its  purpose  was  to  advance  the  interests 
of  George  H.  Pendleton  as  a  candidate  for  the  National  Presidency.  The  election 
of  John  Beat ty  to  Congress  at  a  special  election  in  the  Eighth  District  was  the 
occasion  for  a  Kepublican  "jollification  "  meeting,  at  which  speeches  were  made  by 
J.  W.  Keifer,  B.  F.  Potts,  S.  Galloway  and  others.  A  Grant  Club  — the  first  in 
the  city  —  was  organized  March  7. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled  at  the  Atheneum  March  4;  tem- 
porary chairman,  A.  G.  McBurney;  permanent,  John  C.  Lee.  The  resolutions 
adopted  proposed  General  U.  S.  Grant  for  the  Presidency  and  B.  F.  Wade  for  the 
Vice  Presidency,  and  commended  the  attempted  impeachment  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson.  Nominations  :  Secretary  of  State,  Isaac  R.  Sherwood  ;  Supreme  Court 
Judge,  William  White;  Board  of  Public  Works,  James  Moore;  School  Commis- 
sioner, John  A.  Norris;  Supreme  Court  Clerk,  Rodney  Foos;  Electors-at-large, 
David  Tod  and  Samuel  Galloway.  The  Democratic  State  Convention,  H.  J.  Jewett 
presiding,  made  the  following  nominations:  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Hub- 
bard; Supreme  Court  Judge,  William  E.  Finch;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Arthur 
Hughes;  School  Commissioner,  J.  F.  Kirk  wood  ;  Supreme  Court  Clerk,  John  M. 
Webb.  State  Executive  Committee:  E.  F.  Bingham,  T.  S.  Shepherd,  W.  P. 
Brown,  W.  W.  Webb,  F.  Jaeger. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  assembled  at  Chicago  May  21 — Carl 
Schurz  temporarily  and  Joseph  R.  Hawley  permanently  presiding  —  and  nomin- 
ated U.  S.  Grant  for  President  and  Schuyler  Colfax  for  Vice  President.  The 
Democratic  National   Convention — John  A.  McClernand  temporarily  and   Wil- 
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lijim  B.  Franklin  permanently  presiding— assembled  at  New  York  July  4  and 
nominated  Horatio  Seymour  for  President  and  Francis  P.  Blair  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. On  July  13  a  Democratic  ratification  meeting  was  held  at  which  speeches 
were  made  by  A.  G.  Thurman,  E.  B.  Eshelman  and  R.  P.  L.  Baber.  The  White 
Boys  in  Blue  were  reorganized  August  15,  with  Isaac  H.  Marrow  as  commander. 
Many  of  the  Republican  campaign  clubs  took  the  name  of  Grant  Tanners.  At  a 
Republican  meeting  on  the  evening  of  August  9,  the  Tanners  paraded  in  uniform, 
carrying  torches;  speakers,  R.  W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  and  Samuel  Galloway. 
Additional  Republican  meetings,  accompanied  by  torchlight  parades,  were  held 
August  21  and  October  9.  A  Democratic  mass  meeting,  at  which  the  White  Boys 
in  Blue  paraded,  was  held  at  the  West  Front  September  10;  speakers,  John  H. 
Thomas,  G.  W.  McCook  and  G.  L.  Converse.  General  Thomas  Ewing  addressed 
a  Democratic  meeting  at  the  West  Front  September  2.  General  F.  P.  Blair 
addressed  a  large  Democratic  meeting  on  the  Capitol  Square  October  4.  He  was 
followed  by  Joseph  H.  Geiger.  A  Democratic  meeting,  accompanied  by  torch- 
light  parade,  was  held  at  the  West  Front  October  10;  speakers,  P.  VanTrump, 
E.  B.  Eshelman,  G.  W.  Manypenny  and  J.  H.  Geiger.  Horatio  Seymour,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  arrived  October  27,  and  was  met  and 
escorted  by  the  White  Boys  in  Blue,  the  Hickory  Sprouts  and  a  reception  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Seymour  delivered  a  political  address  at  the  West  Front,  where  ho 
was  introduced  by  Judge  Thurman.  He  was  accompanied  by  Governor  S.  B. 
Church,  Augustus  Schell  and  Francis  Kernan.  The  Jeffersonian  Guard,  a  Demo- 
cratic club,  held  its  first  meeting  at  Duffy's  Hall  October  6. 

1869. 

Republican  State  Convention,  Opera  House,  June  23;  temporary  chairman, 
Benjamin  Eggleston  ;  permanent,  John  Sherman.  Nominations:  Governor,  R.  B. 
Hayes;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  C.Lee;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  Luther  Day; 
State  Treasurer,  S.  S.  Warner;  Attorney-General,  Frank  B.  Pond  ;  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  Richard  A.  Porter.  State  Executive  Committee,  R.  D.  Harrison,  Rod- 
ney Foos,  S.  8.  Warner,  W.  R.  Thrall,  E.  T.  Hall,  William  Dennison,  J.  Q.  How- 
ard. Democratic  Slate  Convention,  Opera  House,  July  7;  temporary  chairman, 
J.  F.  Follett;  permanent,  P.  Van  Trump.  Nominations:  Governor,  W.  S.  Rose- 
crans;  Lieutenant-Governor,  T.  J.  Godfrey;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  William 
J.  Gilmore;  Treasurer,  Stephen  H.  Buhrer;  Attorney-General,  John  M.  Con- 
nell ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Benjamin  F.  Churchill.  General  Rosecrans 
declined  the  nomination  for  Governor;  the  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee therefore  met  at  Columbus  August  11  and  nominated  George  H.  Pen- 
dleton. A  ratification  meeting  hold  the  evening  following  this  action  was  addressed 
by  Messrs.  Thurman,  McKinney,  Council  and  Callen.  A  Democratic  meeting 
held  at  the  West  Front  September  24  was  addressed  by  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
George  L.  Converse  and  W.  R.  Golden.  A  Republican  "jollification"  over  the 
results  of  the  election  took  place  October  13.  A  free  trade  meeting  at  the  City 
Hall  November  16  was  addressed  by  Professor  A.  F.  Perry,  and  was  approvingly 
reported  and  commented  upon  by  the  local  Republican  press.  A  State  Municipal 
Code  Convention  met  at  the  Senate  Chamber  December  8;  numerous  cities  repre- 
sented—  Columbus  by  Luther  Donaldson,  Jacob  Reinhard  and  J.  G.  Thompson. 
The  Ohio  Auditors'  Association  met  at  the  Senate  Chamber  December  14. 

1870. 

Governor  R.  B.  Hayes  was  inaugurated  for  a  second  term  January  10  ;  cere- 
monies in  the  rotunda  ;  escort,  Slierman  Guards;  oath  of  office  administered  by  Chief 
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Justice  Lather  Day.  ThoXVth  amendment  to  the  National  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied by  the  General  Assembly  January  20;  its  ratification  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  announced  by  Governor  Hayes  March  31  and  on  April  13  this  event  was 
celebrated  by  the  colored  people  of  Columbus,  who  signified  their  joy  by  holding, 
on  that  occasion,  a  public  meeting  and  parade.  The  meeting  took  place  at  the 
Opera  House,  J.  P.  Underwood  presiding.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  Poin- 
dexter,  S.  Galloway,  J.  P.  Underwood,  Grafton  H.  Graham,  E.  E.  White  and  R.  B. 
Hayes.  A  State  Woman  Suffrage  Convention  was  held  at  the  Opera  House 
Februar}'  10,  Mrs.  Tracy  Cutler  presiding.  An  evening  meeting  took  place  at  the 
Senate  Chamber.  One  of  the  principal  speakers  was  Mrs.  Luc}'^  Stone.  A  free 
trade  meeting  at  the  West  Front  July  20  was  addressed  b}'  Professor  A.  L.  Perry, 
of  Williams  College.     William  B.  Thrall  presided. 

A  State  Temperance  Convention  was  held  at  Temperance  Hall  June  1 ; 
chairman,  G.  T.  Stewart.  Nominations:  Secretary  of  State,  Jay  Odell ;  Comp- 
troller, Thomas  Edmundson  ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Enoch  P.  Collins;  Supreme 
Court  Judge,  G.  T.  Stewart.  The  convention  was  small.  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention, Opera  House,  June  1;  temporary  chairman,  D.  J.  Callen  ;  permanent, 
L.  D.  Campbell.  Nominations:  Secretary  of  State,  William  Heisley ;  Supreme 
Court  Judge,  R.  A.  Harrison  ;  Comptroller,  John  H.  Heaton ;  3oard  of  Public 
Works,  William  Spencer.  vState  Executive  Committee:  John  G.  Thompson,  Jacob 
Reinhard,  J.  G.  McGuifey,  H.  C.  Helmick  and  Levi  Wilson.  Republican  State  Con- 
vention, Opera  House,  August  10;  temporary'  chairman,  B.  F.  Potts;  permanent, 
S.  Galloway.  Nominations:  Secretary  of  State,  I.  R.  Sherwood;  Supreme  Court 
Judge,  George  W.  McElvaine;  Comptroller,  William  T.  Wilson;  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Philip  Herzing.  State  Executive  Committee  :  R.  I).  Harrison,  Rodney  Foos, 
George  K.  Nash,  C.  C.  Walcutt,  James  Williams,  W.  B.  Thrall.  The  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  was  celebrated  by  the  colored  people  at  Goodale 
Park  September  22.  In  the  evening  a  festival  took  place  at  the  Rink.  A  Repub- 
lican meeting  at  the  Opera  House  October  10  was  addressed  by  J.  A.  Garfield  and 
S.  Shollabarger.  A  Democratic  meeting  at  the  West  Front  October  8  was  addressed 
by  S.  F.  Hunt  and  H.  J.  Jewett.  A  Republican  ''jollification"  meeting  at  the 
West  Front  October  13  was  addressed  by  S.  Shellabarger,  A.  F.  Perry,  S.  Galloway 
and  1.  R.  Sherwood.  The  State  Board  of  Equalization,  W.  S.  Groesbeck  president, 
met  in  Columbus  November  7.  An  Ohio  Woman  Suffrage  Convention  was  held 
at  the  Opera  House  November  16  ;  addressed  by  Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  W.  V.  Longley, 
Mrs.  Mary  Graham  and  others. 


1871. 

A  State  convention  of  colored  men,  held  at  the  City  Hall,  January  18,  John 
Booker  presiding,  passed  resolutions  demanding  the  repeal  of  all  laws  making 
distinctions  on  account  of  color.  The  County  Auditors'  Association  held  its 
annual  sitting  in  Columbus,  January  25.  A  peace  jubilee  of  German  citizens. 
May  1,  in  honor  of  the  peace  concluded  between  Germany  and  France,  was  signal 
ized  by  the  largest  procession  seen  in  the  city  since  the  Civil  War.  Public  exer- 
cises took  place  at  the  City  Park.  Addresses  by  Henry  Olnhausen,  Rev.  C.  Heri- 
daus,  R.  Wirth,  J.  H.  Heitman,  and  the  Prince  de  Lynar,  of  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam's staff. 

Republican  State  Convention.  Opera  House,  June  21  ;  temporary  chairman, 
C.  H.  Grosvenor ;  permanent,  William  Dennison.  Nominations:  Governor,  E.  F. 
Noyes;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Jacob  Miiller;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  W.  H.  West; 
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Treasurer,  I Hiiac  WoIhIi  ;  Auditor,  J amcH  WilliamH  ;  AtU>riiejr-(¥eneral,  Francis  B. 
Poiiii  ;  Hoard  ot*  Public  Workw,  Stephen  R.  Ilosiner ;  Supreme  Court  Clerk,  Rod- 
ney Foos.  State  Executive  Committee:  JameH  Williams,  F.  B.  Pond,  C.  C.  Wal- 
eutt,  (i.  K.  Nash,  Rodney  Foos,  R.  I).  HarriHOn  An  evening  ratification  meeting 
was  addresHed  by  John  Sherman,  J.  A.  Garfield,  S.  Galloway  and  Jacob  Mfiller. 
A  Young  Men's  Republican  Club  wan  organized  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  office 
July  *J0.  A  Voun^  Men's  Democratic  AHs<x»iation  was  or^anize<l  at  Thurman 
Mall,  July  10.  The  first  County  Convention  of  Prohibitionists  met  in  Sessions's 
Hall,  July  22,  and  nominated  candidates  for  county  officers.  The  Ohio  Labor 
parly  held  its  SUite  Convention  at  the  City  Hall,  July  2G,  H.  C.  Sheldon  presid- 
ing^. It  nominated  no  ticket,  but  issued  an  address  to  the  i)eople.  Democratic 
Stat*;  (/onvention.  Opera  House,  June  1;  temporary  chairman,  J.  F.  McKinney; 
permanent,  George  11.  Pendleton.  Jjlomi nations:  Governor,  George  W.  McCook  ; 
Lieutenant  Governor,  S.  F.  Hunt;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  George  W.  Geddes ; 
Attorney-Cieneral,  E.  S.  Wallace;  Auditor,  J.  R.  Cockerill ;  Treasurer,  Gustav 
Bruhl ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Arthur  Hughes;  School  Commissioner,  W.  W. 
Ross  ;  Supreme  Court  Clerk,  Charles  Patterson.  An  evening  ratification  meeting 
was  addressee!  by  Messrs.  Vallandigham,  Pendleton  and  Milton  Saylor.  The  reso- 
lutions adopted  recognized  as  "  accomplished  facts  "  the  three  later  amendments 
to  the  National  Constitution.  Emancipation  Day  was  celebated  with  much  cir- 
cunistance  by  the  colored  people  September  22. 

1872. 

John  Sherman  was  nominated  for  National  Senator  January  4  ;  elected  Jan- 
uary 10.  General  E.  F.  Noyes  was  inaugurated  as  Governor,  Januarys.  The 
ceremonies  took  place  in  the  rotunda ;  oath  administei-ed  by  Chief  Justice  Josiah 
S^ott.  The  County  Auditors  held  a  State  convention  January-  24,  at  Ambos  Hall. 
A  State  Woman  Suffrage  Convention  met  at  the  Opera  House,  February  15; 
addressed  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Swisshelm,  Mrs.  K.  L.  Rexford,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Coulter  and 
others.  The  Republican  State  Central  Committee  met  at  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives, February  14,  J.  S.  Robinson  presiding,  and  adc)pted  resolutions  recommend- 
ing the  nomination  of  William  Dennison  for  Vice  Fresident.  A  Labor  Reform 
National  Convention  held  its  sittings  at  Wagner's  Hall,  February  20,  21  and  22, 
Edwin  M.  Chamberlain,  of  Massachusetts,  presiding.  This  convention  nominated 
David  Davis,  of  Illinois,  for  President,  and  Joel  Parker,  of  New  Jersey,  for  Vice 
President.  Both  nominees  declined  ;  the  convention  therefore  reassembled  at 
the  City  Hall,  August  21,  and  decided  not  to  make  new  nominations.  The  atten- 
dance at  this  second  meeting  was  very  small.  The  National  Convention  of  the 
Prohibition  party  was  held  at  the  Opera  House,  February  22  and  23;  temporary 
chairman,  Henry  Fish,  of  Michigan;  permanent,  S.  B.  Chase,  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  Black,  of  Ponnsylania,  was  nominated  for  President,  and  John  Russell,  of 
Michigan,  for  Vice  President.  A  State  Prohibition  Convention  assembled  at  the 
()])ura  House,  February  23,  and  nominated  candidates  for  State  officers. 

Rej)ublican  State  Convention,  Opera  House,  March  27  ;  temporary  chairman, 
Alj)honso  Hart;  permanent,  John  C.  Lee.  Nominations:  Secretary  of  State, 
A.  T.  Wikoff ;  Supremo  Court  Judge,  John  Welsh  ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  R.  R. 
Porter  ;  Senatorial  Electors,  J.  C.  Lee  and  Alphonso  Hart.  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee, K.  D.  Harrison,  Rodney  Foos,  J.  B.  Noil,  W.  T.  Wilson,  A.  T.  Wikoff, 
C.  C.  Walcutt,  James  Williams,  H.  G.  Otis,  W.  A.  Hunt.  The  resolutions  recom- 
mended the  nomination  of  William  Dennison  for  Vice  President. 

A  Liberal  Republican  meeting  to  choose  delegates  to  the  National  Liberal 
Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  May  1,  was  held  at  Strader's  Hall,  April  16  ; 
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chairman,  H.  Mithoff ;  addrosfies  by  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  W.  E.  Ido,  N.  Merion,  W.  T. 
Wallace  and  others.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at  Cleveland, 
June  27;  its  nominations  were:  Secretary  of  State,  Aquila  Wiley;  Supreme 
Court  Judge,  John  L.  Green  ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  J.  B.  Riley.  A  National 
Convention  of  Liheral  Republicans,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ma}'  1,  nominated  Horace 
Greeley  for  President  and  Benjamin  Gratz  Brown  for  Vice  President.  The 
National  Deniocratic  Convention  assembled  at  Baltimore,  July  9,  and  nominated 
the  same  candidates.  On  September  3,  a  National  Convention  of  Straightout 
Democrats  met  at  Louisville  and  nominated  Charles  O'Conor  for  President  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  for  Vice  President.  The  Republican  National  Convention 
mot  at  Philadelphia,  July  5,  and  nominated  U.  S.  Grant  for  President  and  Henr}" 
Wilson  for  Vice  President. 

A  ratification  of  the  nominations  of  Greeley  and  Brown  took  place  at  the  East 
Front  July  14  G.  W.  Manj'penny  presided  and  speeches  were  made  by  George 
L.  Converse,  C.  P.  \j.  Butler,  H.  J.  Jowett  and  E.  F.  Bingham.  A  meeting  of 
Straightout  Democrats,  to  form  an  O'Conor  and  Adams  electoral  ticket,  met 
October  22,  J.  U.  Geiger  presiding.  A  circular  was  issued  by  this  meeting  to  the 
"  sold  but  undelivered  Democrats  of  Ohio."  A  short  speech  was  made  by  Mr. 
Greeley  while  passing  through  the  city,  from  Pittsburgh  west,  September  20. 
James  G.  Blaine  addressed  a  Republican  meeting  at  the  Opera  House,  October  7. 
A  Greeley  and  Brown  mass  meeting  held  at  the  East  Front  September  2,  was 
addressed  by  Senators  A.  G.  Thurman  and  Lyman  Trumbull.  A  Republican 
meeting  at  the  City  Hall,  September  20,  was  addressed  by  General  B.  F.  Butler. 
General  W.  S.  Hillyer  addressed  the  Republican  Club  September  26.  A  joint  con- 
ference of  Liberal  Republican  and  Democratic  State  Central  Committees  was  held 
at  Thurman  Hall,  November  15.  An  address  to  Liberals  and  Democrats,  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  was  read  by  Senator  Thurman, 
who  opposed  relinquishment  of  the  Democratic  name  and  organization. 


1873. 

The  State  Association  of  County  Auditors  met  at  the  Capitol  January  29. 
The  delegate  convention  chosen  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State  assembled 
in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  May  13.  M.  R.  Waite,  was  chosen  to  preside. 
The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  May  21  ;  temporary 
chairman,  J.  T.  Updegraff ;  permanent,  James  Monroe.  Nominations:  Governor, 
E.  F.  Noyes;  Supreme  Court  Judges,  William  White  and  Walter  F.  Stone;  Treas- 
urer, Isaac  Welsh;  Attorney  General,  John  Little;  Comptroller,  W.  T.  Wilson; 
Board  of  Public  Works,  P.  V.  Herzing.  State  Executive  Committee:  C.  C.  Wal- 
cutt,  Rodney  Foos,  James  Williams,  F.  B.  Pond,  J.  C.  Donaldson  and  Isaac  Welsh. 

A  State  convention  of  Liberal  Republicans  and  socalled  **  Allen  County" 
Democrats  assembled  July  30,  at  Ambos  Hall;  temporary  chairman,  T.  E.  Cun- 
ningham, of  Allen  County ;  permanent,  Norton  S.  Townshend.  The  convention 
was  addressed  by  George  K.  Pugh,  Thomas  Ewing,  Frederick  Hassaurok  and 
William  D.  Caldwell.  Resolutions  reported  by  E.  A.  Parrott  declared  that  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  had  both  outlived  their  usefulness ;  opposed 
subsidies;  and  favored  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  Nominations:  Governor,  Isaac 
C.  Collins;  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.S.Piatt;  Attorney-General,  Seraphim  Myers; 
Supreme  Court  Judges,  P.  B.  P]wing  and  D.  W.  C.  Louden  ;  Treasurer,  Jonathan 
Harshman  ;  Comptroller,  C.  P.  L.  Butler;  Board  of  Public  Works,  James  McBeth. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  at  the  Opera  House  August  6  ; 
temporary    chairman,    S.    F.    Hunt;    permanent,    W.   H.    Ball.      Nominations: 
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(lovornor,  William  Alien;  Lieutonant-Govornor,  Barnabas  Burns;  Supreme 
Court  Ju<lgc8,  II.  C.  Whitman,  C.  II.  Scribnor;  Attorney-General,  M.  A. 
Daugherty ;  Treasurer,  George  Weimer;  Comptroller,  J.  K.  Newcomer;  Board  of 
!*ublic  Works,  C.  Schunek.  The  convention  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  S.  F. 
Hunt  and  A.  G.  Thurman.  A  Democratic  "jollification**  over  the  results  of 
the  election  look  place  October  24;  speeches  by  Allen  G.  Thurman,  S.  F.  Hunt, 
A.  K.  Jenner,  S.  F.  Cary  and  George  L.  Converse.  The  State  Association  of 
County  Auditors  convened  at  the  Capitol  December  10-11. 


1874. 

(lovernor  William  Allen  was  inaugurated  January  12.  The  ceremonies  were 
attended  by  large  numbers  of  people  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  were 
accompanied  by  an  extensive  military  parade  in  which  the  following  organiza- 
tions look  part:  Cleveland  Grays,  Herman  Guards  of  Steubenville,  Sill  Guards 
of  Chillieothe,  Light  Guards  and  Lytic  Grays  of  Cincinnati,  Dayton  Zouaves  and 
Toledo  Cadets.  G.  S.  Innis  was  chief  marshal.  The  ceremonies  were  held  on  the 
Kast  Terrace ;  in  the  evening  an  inauguration  ball,  notable  for  its  elaborate 
arrangements  and  large  attendance,  took  place  at  the  City  Hall.  A  serenade  to 
Governor  Allen  at  the  Neil  House  was  accompanied  by  speeches  from  Messrs. 
Thurman,  Hunt,  Pendleton  and  Ewing.  A  mass  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  new 
constitution  pending  before  the  people  was  held  in  the  Capitol  Square  August 
15;  speeches  by  Thomas  Ewing  and  II.  P.  L.  Baber.  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion, Opera  House,  August  26;  temporary  chairman,  J.  C.  McKemy ;  permanent, 
Thomas  Ewing.  Nominations:  Secretary  of  State,  William  Bell;  School  Com- 
missioner, C.  S.  vSmart ;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  W.  J.  Gilmore;  Supreme  Court 
Clerk,  Arnold  Green;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Martin  Schilder.  Kepublican 
State  Convention,  September  2;  temporary  chairman,  Charles  Foster;  permanent, 
John  Sherman.  Nominations:  vSecretary  of  State,  A.  T.  Wikoflf;  Supreme  Court 
Judge,  Luther  Day;  School  Commissioner,  T.  W.  Harvey;  Board  of  Public 
Works,  S.  R.  Hosmer  ;  Supreme  Court  Clerk,  Rodney  Foos.  The  convention  was 
addressed  by  Messrs.  Garfield,  Foster,  Sherman  and  Noyes.  On  September  11  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  nominated  George  Rex  for  Suj)rerae  Court 
Judge  virc  Walter  F.  Stone,  who  had  resigned.  A  Democratic  "jollification  *'  over 
the  results  of  recent  elections  took  place  on  the  Capitol  Square,  November  4;  can- 
nonading, speeches  and  fireworks.  The  State  Association  of  County  Auditors 
met  at  the  State  Auditor's  office  November  11. 


1875. 

A  State  Convention  of  the  Prohibition  party  assembled  at  the  City  Hall 
February  24,  and  nominated  a  State  ticket.  A  convention  of  persons  favoring  an 
express  recognition  of  Deit}'  in  the  National  Constitution  was  held  at  the  Opera 
House  March  10,  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot,  of  Pittsburgh,  presiding.  Resolutions 
were  passed  and  a  State  Association  was  organized.  The  Republican  State  Con- 
vention met  at  the  Opera  House  June  2  ;  temporary  chairman,  Lorenzo  Danford  ; 
permanent,  E.  F.  Noyes.  Nominations:  Governor,  R.  B.  Hayes;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Thomas  L.  Younj^ ;  Treasurer,  John  M.  Millikin  ;  Auditor,  James 
Williams;  Supreme  Court  Ju<lge,  (icorge  W.  Mellvaine;  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Peter  Thatcher;  Attorney-General,  John  Little.  An  evening  ratification  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Hon.  Alphonso  Taft.     The  Democratic  State  Convention  was 
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heM  at  the  Opera  House  .rune  17;  temporary  chairman,  John  L.  Vance  ;  perma- 
nent, Eufus  P.  Uannc}'.  Nominations :  Governor,  William  Allen  ;  IjieiUonant- 
Governor,  S.  F.  Gary;  Supreme  Court  Jud<^c,  Thomas  Q.  Ashburn  ;  Auditor,  B. 
M.  Green  ;  Treasurer,  John  Schreiner  ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  H.  E  O'Hagan; 
Attorney-General,  Thomas  E.  Powell.  An  evening  ratification-meeting  was 
addres^'ed  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Pendleton,  Gary,  Southard  and  Bwing.  Hon.  Isaac 
Welsh,  Treasurer  of  State,  died  at  his  home  in  Belmont  County  November  29. 
The  State  Association  of  County  Auditors  met  at  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of 
State  December  1. 

1876. 

A  State  Convention  of  Prohibitionists  was  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  room 
February  23.  A  State  ticket  was  nominated.  The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  at  the  Opera  House  March  29;  temporary  chairman,  John  C.  Lee  ;  permanent, 
Alphonso  Hart.  Nominations:  Secretar}^  of  State,  Milton  Barnes;  Supreme 
Court  Judge,  W.  W.  Boynton  ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  J.  C.  Evans.  The  resolu- 
tions adopted  recommended  the  nomination  of  Governor  R.  B.  Hayes  for  the 
Presidenc}'.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Cincinnati  May  17. 
Nominations:  Secretary  of  State,  William  Bell ;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  William 
E.  Finch;  Board  of  Public  Works,  H.  P.  Clough.  The  Republican  National  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Cincinnati  June  14, 15  and  1(),  and  nominated  R.  B.  Ha^'es  for 
President  and  William  A.  Wheeler  for  Vice  President.  The  nomination  of 
Governor  Hayes  aroused  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  the  city,  and  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  congratulations.  On  June  17  the  committee  appointed  to  convey 
to  him  a  formal  notice  of  his  nomination  performed  that  service.  It  was  led  by 
Edward  McPherson,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Convention.  The 
ceremonies  of  notification  took  place  at  the  Executive  office,  and  were  brief  The 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis  June  17  and  18,  nominated  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  for  President,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  for  Vice  President.  An 
excursion  party  of  indianians,  filling  a  train  of  eight  cars,  arrived  August  2  on  a 
visit  to  General  Haves.  The  presence  of  these  visitors  in  the  city  was  celebrated 
by  a  torchlight  parade  in  the  evening.  A  campaign  organization  known  as  the 
Hayes  and  VV' heeler  Regiment  was  formed  in  August.  A  company  of  Hayes  and 
Wheeler  Guards,  C.  S.  Ammel  Captain,  was  organized  September  14.  A  conven- 
tion of  socalled  indej>endent  citizens  of  Ohio,  favorable  to  the  use  of  legal  tender 
paper  currency  in  lien  of  National  Banknotes,  assembled  at  Columbus  September 
12,  and  passed  resolutions  favoring  the  candidacy  of  Peter  Cooper  for  President 
and  Samuel  F.  Gary  for  Vice  President.  A  Republican  meeting  of  September  14 
at  the  West  Front,  was  addressed  by  Lynde  Harrison,  of  Connecticut.  A  party 
of  Pennsylvania  soldiers,  returning  from  a  reunion  at  Indianapolis,  visited 
Governor  Hayes  September  22.  The  Governor  was  visited  by  Hon.  James  (J. 
Blaine  October  4.  A  Republican  meeting  of  October  3  was  addressed  by  Milo  S. 
Hascall;  another  of  October  10  was  addressed  by  Stewart  L.  Woodford.  A 
Democratic  meeting  of  September  22  was  addressed  by  General  F.  Sigel  and 
S.  S.  Cox;  another  of  November  22  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Pendleton,  Ewing, 
Morgan,  Warner  and  Wiley.  A  meeting  of  Republicans  rejoicing  over  the  results 
of  the  October  elections  was  accompanied  by  a  street  parade. 

1877. 

A  Democratic  State  Convention  to  protest  against  such  a  count  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  as  would  exclude  Samuel  J.  Tilden  from  the  Presidency  was  held  in  the 
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City  Hall  January  8,  temporary  chairman,  General  Warner ;  permanent,  General 
Durbin  Ward.  Ainon^  the  Hpeakers  were  MeBsrs.  Warner,  Ward,  Pendleton, 
Morgan  and  Ewing.  A  Prohibition  State  Convention  met  and  nominated  a  State 
ticket  February  22.  On  March  17  Stanlc}'  Matthews  was  nominated  b}'  the 
Republican  caucus  for  National  Senator,  vice  Sherman,  resigned. 

The  formalities  and  social  attentions  incident  to  the  departure  of  President- 
elect and  Mrs.  Hayes  for  Washinirton  took  place  February  28.  During  the  after- 
noon of  that  date  the  pupils  of  the  institutions  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  were  received  in  the  rotun<la.  In  the  evening  a  farewell  reception  took  place 
in  the  Senate  Chamber.  After  the  reception,  which  was  largely  attended,  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Hayes  were  tiscorted  to  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  where  an  informal 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held,  Hon.  H.  W.  Curtis  presiding.  At  the 
Hall  introductory  speeches  were  ma<le  by  Hon.  W.  R.  Warnock  and  Hon.  C.  H. 
Grosvenor.     In  response  (lovernor  Hayes  said  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  (Tentleinon :  I  shall  make  no  att(Mn|»t  to  descrilie  what  I 
have  felt  during  the  propress  of  thia  reception  nor  what  I  feel  now  that  it  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
I  wish  in  theHimplcsl  way  and  with  the  fewe.«t  ^aords  to  thank  the  citizens  of  Columbus,  and 
the  nie!nl)er8  of  the  (leneral  .Assenihly,  the  State  Oflicers,  and  the  people  of  Ohio  who  have 
taken  part  in  it,  for  th<'ir  very  preat  kindness  to  me  and  to  my  fandly  on  this  and  many  other 
oc'casions.  The  city  of  Colnnd)ns  and  its  people  have  very  many  and  jrreat  claims  to  our 
affeetiim  and  jrratitu<le.  It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  I  hecame  acquainted,  in  boyhood, 
with  Coluinhus.  and  from  that  <lay  to  this  many  of  my  most  intimate  friends  have  l>een 
among  its  <'itizens.  .Many  are  gone;  I  look  in  vain  among  those  we  have  met  this  evening 
for  some  who  were  once  numhered  with  my  most  familiar  acquaintances.  ...  As  for  myself 
and  my  family,  we  go,  perhaps  to  return  in  a  few  days  to  occupy  our  accustomed  place  in  this 
connnunity.  Possibly  we  go  to  other  scenes  and  duties,  not  to  meet  you  again  as  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Columbus.  In  that  event  I  wish  to  say,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  said  on  parting  with  bis 
friencls  at  Springfield  sixteen  years  ago,  that  I  trust  you  will  pray  that  I  may  have  the  Divine 
assistance  and  guidance  without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  and  with  which  I  cannot  fail. 

Af\er  these  remarks  and  some  minor  formalities  the  assembly  was  dissolved. 
On  the  following  day,  March  1,  Presidentelect  Hayes  and  party  quitted  Columbus 
for  Washington.  General  Hayes  and  those  accompanying  him  were  escorted  from 
his  residence  on  Broad  Street  to  the  railway  station  by  the  Columbus  Cadets  and 
the  Agricultural  College  ( 'adets,  preceded  by  the  Barracks  Band.  The  streets 
along  the  route  were  thronged  with  people.  After  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the 
private  car  of  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  tendered  for  the  occasion.  General  Hayes 
appeared,  in  response  to  repeated  calls,  at  the  rear  of  the  car  and  addressed  the 
multitude  as  follows  : 

My  Fellow  Citizens:  I  understand  very  well  the  uncertainty  of  public  affairs  at  Wash- 
ington. I  understand  very  well  that  possibly  next  week  I  mav  be  witn  you  again  to  resume 
my  place  in  the  Governor's  oliice  and  as  your  fellow  citizen,  but  I  also  understand  ii  is  my 
duty  to  be  at  Washington  prepared  to  assume  another  position,  higher  and  more  responsible, 
and  with  more  difficult  duties.  I  have  thought,  as  I  have  looked  upon  this  great  audience, 
and  as  today  I  gazed  upon  the  people  who  thronged  our  route  to  the  d^pot,  of  a  similar 
occurrence  sixteen  years  ago.  A  little  less  than  sixteen  years  ago,  with  a  thousand  men,  I 
niarched  down  High  Street  to  pass  to  the  East  and  to  the  South,  to  do  what  we  could  to 
restore  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  to  reestablish  the  authority  of  the  constitution.  In  that 
work  we  were  eminently  successful,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  be  successful  by  force  of  arms. 
I  am  not  here  to  say  a  wonl  in  disparagement  of  what  was  accomplished  by  the  brave  men 
who  went  out  with  me  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Of  my  comrades  onethird  and 
over  never  returned  to  their  homes.  They  perished  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  that  the 
Kepublic  might  live.  But  there  was  something  force  could  not  do.  We  would  have  our 
union  to  be  a  union  of  hearts,  and  we  would  have  our  constitution  obeyed  ;  not  onjlv  because 
of  force,  which  compels  ohedience  but  obeye<l  because  the  people  love  the  principles  of  the 
constitution.  [Long  continued  applause.]  And  today,  if  I  am  called  to  the  work  to  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  called  sixteen  years  ago,  it  is  under  brighter  skies  and  more  favorable 
auspices.  I  <io  hope,  I  do  fervently  believe  that  by  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  we  may  do 
son)ething  in  this  day  of  peac^e,  liy  works  of  peace,  toward  reestablishing  in  the  hearts  of  our 
countrvinen  a  real,  a  heartv  attachment  to  the  constitution  as  it  is  aud  the  Union  as  it  is. 
[Long  continued  applause.] 
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Further  remarks  were  here  prevented  by  a  passing  locomotive  and  presently 
by  the  departure  of  the  presidential  train  amid  loud  and  prolonged  ])laudit8. 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Hayes  were  accompanied  by  their  children  and  the  following 
friends:  General  and  Mrs  B.  P.  Buckland,  General  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Mitchell, 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Young,  General  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Grosve- 
nor,  John  W.  and  Mrs.  Herron,  (ieorge  W.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  Doctor  John  and 
Mrs.  Davis,  Colonel  Jj.  C.  and  Mrs.  Weir,  O.J.  and  Mrs.  Hodge,  R.  H.  and  Miss 
Piatt,  Frank  Hickock,  R.  I*.  Kennedy,  W.  H.  8mi#h  and  several  representatives 
of  the  press.  The  Columbus  Cadets  followed  the  party  on  a  later  train.  On 
March  2  the  resignation  of  the  office  of  Governor  by  General  Hayes  was  placed 
on  file  b\  his  Private  Secretary,  Alfred  E.  Lee,  under  telegraph  instructions  from 
Washington,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  T.  L.  Young  was  sworn  into  office  as  Gov- 
ernor. The  resignation  was  dated  February  28.  The  oath  of  office  was  admin- 
istered to  Governor  Young  by  Chief  Justice  Welsh. 

A  State  convention  of  advocates  of  the  socalled  "  greenback  "  currency  was 
held  at  Room  91,  in  the  Capitol  June  (>.  A  State  ticket  was  nominated.  The 
Republican  State  Convention  assembled  on  August  I,  at  Cleveland;  temporary 
chairman,  C.  H.  Grosvenor;  permanent,  James  A.  Garfield.  Nominations  :  Gov- 
ern(»r,  William  H.  West;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Ferdinand  Vo^^eler;  Supreme 
Court  Judge,  William  W.  Johnson  ;  Treasurer,  John  M.  Milliken  ;  Attorney- 
General,  George  K  Nash;  School  Commissioner,  J.  T.  Lukens ;  Supreme  Court 
Clerk,  Dwight  S.  Crowell ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  C.  W^  Lucky.  The  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  assembled  at  Columbus  July  25;  temporary  chairman, 
W.  P.  Noble;  permanent,  J.  F.  McKinney.  Nominations:  Governor,  R.  M. 
Bishop;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Jabez  W.  Fitch;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  J.  W. 
Okey ;  Supreme  Court  Clerk,  R.  J.  Fanning;  Attorney-General  Isaiah  Pillars; 
Treasurer,  Anthony  Howells;  School  Commissioner,  J.  J.  Burns;  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Martin  Schilder.  The  resolutions  adopted  demanded  the  repeal  of  the 
Resumption  Act  and  the  "  remonetization  "  of  silver.  A  "  Workingmen's  and 
Grecnbackers  "  State  Convention  was  held  in  Columbus  September  13.  At  this 
convention  the  "greenback  "  state  ticket  was  withdrawn,  and  another  nominated. 
The  resolutions  adopted  demanded  repeal  of  the  Resumption  Act  and  "  remon- 
etization "  of  silver.  Formidable  opposition  to  the  Republican  State  ticket,  within 
the  party,  was  made  this  year,  led  by  General  John  Beatty,  of  Columbus.  The 
opposition  was  grounded  upon  disagreement  with  the  policy  of  the  national 
administration  with  respect  to  the  Souihern  States.     The  ticket  was  defeated. 


1878. 

Governor  Bishop  was  inaugurated  January  14.  The  military  organizations  tak 
ing  part  in  the  inaugural  parade  were  the  Agricultural  College  Cadets;  portions  of 
the  Fourth,  Sixth  ;md  Seventh  Ohio  National  Guard;  the  Duquesne  Blues  (colored), 
of  Springfield  ;  the  Shelby  Jiight  Guard;  Third  Troop  of  Cavalry  ;  six  companies 
of  the  Fourleonth  Ohio  National  Guard;  Cleveland  Grays  and  Governor's  Guard. 
The  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  rotunda.  A  recej)tion  in  the  vSenate  Chamber 
was  arranged  by  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club.  In  the  evening  a  reception 
and  ball  were  given  at  the  City  Hall.  Hon.  George  H.  Pendleton  was  nominaled 
for  National  Senator  by  the  Democratic  caucus  January  10.  A  Prohibition  State 
Convention  was  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Room  February  21.  and  noniinated  a 
State  ticket.  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at  Cincinnati  June  12; 
temporary  chairman.  Judge  John  Welsh,  permanent,  William  Lawrence.  Nomi- 
nations: vSupreme  Court  Judge,  William  White;  Secretary  of  State,  Milton 
Barnes;  Board  of  Public  Works,  George  Paul. 
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The  Duinocratic  Statu  Convention  was  held  at  the  Opera  House  Juno  26  ; 
temporary  chairntan,  A.  T  Walling;  permanent,  Durbin  Ward.  Nominations: 
Secretary  of  State,  l)avi<l  U.  Paige;  Supremo  Court  Judge,  Alexander  F.  iiumo; 
B«»ard  ol  Public  Works,  Hush  Field.  President  Hayes  revisited  the  city  July  21. 
The  National  (ireenback  party  held  a  State  convention  at  the  City  Hall  July  23, 
and  nominatod  a  State  ticket.  Dennis  Kearney,  the  "sandlot"  orator  of  San 
Francisco,  addressed  a  meeting  :it  the  West  Front  August  26.  A  meeting  of 
Greenbackors  at  the  Ca|)itol  September  23  was  addressed  b}'  Messrs.  Keating,  of 
Columbus,  and  llalpin,  oi' Cincinnati.  A  Democratic  meeting  at  the  West  Front 
October  4  was  addressed  by  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn.  The  State  Association  of  County 
Auditors  met  at  the  Capitol  November  26. 


1879. 

January  Eighth  was  celebrated  ]>y  the  Democracy,  at  the  Noil  House,  under 
the  auspices  ot  tiie  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club.  The  more  prominent  speakers 
were  Messrs.  Pendleton,  Bishop,  Morgan,  Ward,  Converse  :ind  L.  T.  Neal.  A 
Prohibition  Slate  Convention  at  Naughton  Hall  February  20  nominated  a  State 
ticket.  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at  Cincinnati  May  28;  tem- 
porary chairnian,  A.  T.  Brinsmade;  permanent,  William  Dennison.  NominutionH: 
Governor,  Charles  Foster;  Lieutenant-Governor.  Andrew  Hickenlooper  ;  Supreme 
Court  Judire,  William  W.Johnson;  Attorney-General,  George  K.Nash;  Auditor, 
Jolin  F.  Oglevee;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Turney;  Board  of  Public  Works,  James 
Fullington.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at  the  Opera  House, 
Columbus,  June  2;  temporary  chairman,  James  B.  Steedman  ;  permanent,  Samuel 
F.  Hunt.  Nominations:  Governor,  Thomas  Ewing;  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  V. 
Rice;  Treasurer,  Anthony  Howells;  Auditor,  Charles  Reemelin  ;  Supreme  Court 
Judge,  William  J.  Gilmore;  Attorney-General,  Isaiah  Pillars;  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Patrick  O'Marah.  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  visited 
the  city  May  7,  and  was  honored  witli  a  soiree  and  reception  at  the  residenco  of 
Hon.  William  Dennison.  Thomas  M.  Nichol  addressed  a  meeting  at  the  West 
Front  June  9,  on  *' Honest  Money.  "  At  the  same  place,  July  1,  Joseph  H.  Geiger 
made  a  speech  in  support  of  Charles  Foster  for  Governor.  A  *' Greenback-Labor '' 
mass  meeting  at  the  West  Front  August  14  was  addressed  by  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  of  Boston.  A  Republican  meeting  at  the  City  Hall  in  August  was 
addressed  by  Hon.  Carl  Schurz.  A  Democratic  meeting  at  the  West  Front  Sep- 
tember 28  was  addressed  b}^  Hon.  Daniel  W.  Voorhes.  James  G.  filaine  and 
others  addressed  a  Republican  crowd  from  the  Neil  House  Balcony  October  2. 
President  and  Mrs.  Hayes  arrived  October  17  and  were  met  at  the  railway  station 
by  a  large  concourse  of  people.  A  procession  comprising  military  organizations 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias  in  uniform  conducted  the  party  to  the  Capitol,  where 
the  President  was  welcomed  by  Governor  Bishop,  and  made  some  remarks  in 
response.  A  Republican  *' jollification  "  was  held  October  20.  On  December  2  a 
complimentary  banquet  was  given  by  colored  citizens,  at  the  Second  Baptist 
Church,  to  Hon.  George  W.  VV'iiliams,  the  first  colored  man  elected  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

1880. 

Governor  Charles  Foster  was  inaugurated  January  12.     The  inaugural  parade, 
conducted  by  Adjutant  General  L.  M.  Meily.  comprised  the  following  organizations: 
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First  Clovelund  Troop,  Second  Troop,  Fourth  Regiment,  O.  N.  (t.,  four  companies; 
Fifteenth  Regiment,  O.  N.  G.;  Duquesne  Blues,  colored;  Palmer  Guards;  vSixth 
Regiment,  O.  N.  G.,  four  companies;  Columbus  Cadets ;  Shelby  Jjight  Infantry; 
First  Regiment.  O.  N.  G.,  five  companies;  Cleveland  Grays;  Seventh  Regiment, 
O.  N.  G.,  eight  companies;  Thirteenth  Regiment,  O.  N.  G.,  two  companies;  Third 
and  Sixteenth  HegimentK,  O.  N.  G.,  each  one  company;  Fourteenth  Regiment,  O. 
N.  G.,  and  Governor's  Guard.  National  Senatorelect  James  A.  Garfield  was  given 
a  complimentary  reception  in  the  Senate  Chamber  January  H.  Speeches  were 
made  on  this  occasion  by  Messrs.  Foster,  Garfield  and  Ex-Governor  Bishop.  A 
Blaine  Club  was'organized  January  22,  and  a  meeting  in  the  interest  of  James  G. 
Blaine  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  held  February  20,  at  the  City  Hall. 
This  meeting  was  addressed  b}'  John  Beatty,  R.  C.  Hoffman,  J.  C  Covert,  I.  F. 
Mack,  F.  B.  Roney  and  others.  A  Sherman  Club  was  organized  about  the  same 
time,  with  F.  C.  Sessions  as  President.  A  State  Convention  of  Prohibitionists 
assembled  at  Naughton  Hall  March  5  and  nominated  a  State  ticket.  The  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  met  at  Comstock's  Opera  House  April  28;  temporary 
chairman,  William  McKinley;  permanent,  Benjamin  Buttorworth.  Delegates  to 
the  National  Convention  were  af»pointed  and  resolutions  were  adopted  favoring 
John  Sherman  for  the  Presidency.  Nominations:  Secretary  of  State.  Charles 
Townshend  ;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  George  W.  Mcllvaine;  Supreme  Court  Clerk, 
Dwight  Crowell ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  S.  R.  Hosmor;  School  Commissioner,  D. 
F.  DeWolf  The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  at  Comstock's  Opera 
House  May  6;  temporar}-  chairman,  Frank  H.  Hurd  ;  permanent,  George  \j.  Con- 
verse. Delegates  to  ihe  National  Convention  were  chosen,  and  instructed  to  favor 
the  nomination  of  Allen  G.  Thurman  for  the  Presidency.  Another  Democratic 
State  Convention  was  held  at  Cleveland  Jul3'^22  and  nominated:  For  Secretary 
of  State,  William  Lang;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  M.  D.  Follett;  Supreme  Court 
Clerk,  R.  J.  Fanning;  Board  of  Public  Works,  W.  J.  Jackson;  School  Commis- 
sioner, J.  J.  Burns;  Electors-at -large,  R.  P.  Ranney  and  J.  F.  Follett.  Secretary 
Sherman  visited  Columbus  April  2,  and  was  the  guest  of  Governor  Foster,  at  whose 
residence  he  was  honored  with  a  soiree  and  reception.  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman 
returned  from  Washington,  at  the  close  of  his  services  in  the  National  Senate, 
Apnl  25,  and  was  serenaded  at  the  Neil  House.  The  Republican  National  Con- 
vention was  held  ilt  Chicago  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  of  June,  inclusive,  and 
nominated  James  A.  Garfield  for  President  and  Chester  A.  Arthur  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident. The  Demo(^ratic  National  Convention  assembled  at  Cincinnati  June  22,  and 
nominated  W.  S.  Hancock  for  President  and  W.  H.  English  for  Vice  President. 
A  State  Convention  of  the  Greenback  Labor  party  was  held  at  the  City  Hall  July 
28,  and  nominated  a  State  ticket.  Its  resolutions  favored  payment  of  the  war 
debt  with  legal  tender  paper  currency  and  declared  for  woman  suffrage.  A  Repub- 
lican meeting  of  August  31  was  addressed  by  John  Sherman;  another  of  Septem- 
ber 13  was  addressed  by  John  Beatty  ;  another  of  September  30,  accompanied  by 
a  large  parade,  was  addressed  by  James  A.  Beaver,  James  G.  Blaine,  and  others. 
A  Democratic  meeting  of  August  28  was  addressed  by  T.  W.  Bartle}^ ;  another  of 
Septembers,  by  A.  G.  Thurman  and  Charles  E.  Hooker;  another  of  September 
21,  with  large  parade,  was  addressed  by  George  Hoadly,  Franz  Sigel  and  J.  C.  S. 
Blackburn;  another  of  October  9  was  addressed  by  W.  B.  Cockran  and  S.  S.  Cox. 
A  Republican  jollificatioD  over  the  results  of  the  election  took  place  November  3. 

1881. 

Hon.  John   Sherman   was  nominated  for  National  Senator  by  the  Republican 
caucus  January  11.     Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
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caucus  for  the  sumo  office  January  12.  Mr.  Sherman,  the  Sonatorelect,  waa  for- 
mally received  hy  the  General  Assembly  and  State  officers  at  the  Senate  Chamber 
January  19.  Meetings  in  the  interest  of  the  Irish  Land  League  were  held  in  Co- 
lumbus February  18,  June  17  and  October  24.  J.  S.  Robinson  resigned  the  offlice 
of  Connnissioner  of  Railwaj's  and  Telegraj)h8  February  25;  his  successor,  by 
appointment,  was  Hylas  Sabine.  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  hold 
June  8  at  Cleveland  ;  chairman,  John  Sherman.  Nominations:  Governor,  Charles 
Foster;  Ijioutcnant-Governor,  R.  G.  Richards;  Supremo  Court  Judge,  Nicholas 
Longworth  ;  Attorney-General,  George  K.  Nash;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Turney; 
Board  of  Public  Works,  George  Paul.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was 
held  at  Conistock's  Opera  House  July  13;  temporary  chairman,  J.  B.  Spear  ;  per- 
manent, T.  E.  Powell.  Nominations:  Governor,  J.  W.  Bookwalter ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Edgar  M  Johnson  ;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  E.  F.  Bingham;  Attorney- 
General,  Frank  C  Dougherty  ;  Treasurer,  A.  P.  Winslow  ;  Board  of  Public  Works, 
John  Crowe.  The  Prohibition  State  Convention  was  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
Room  August  4;  a  State  ticket  was  nominated.  The  Green  back -Labor  party 
held  a  Stale  ('on  vent  ion  at  the  City  Hall  June  15,  and  nominated  a  State  ticket. 
The  assassination  of  President  Garfield  was  referred  to  in  the  various  pulpits  of 
the  city  July  3,  and  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  the  President  were  otfered.  The 
assassination  was  first  announced  in  the  morning  papers  of  Saturday  July  2,  and 
caused,  for  a  time,  a  virtual  suspension  of  business.  Deep  anxiety  on  account  of 
the  event  was  felt  throughout  the  community.  On  July  4  the  festivals  usual  to 
that  annivorsary  gave  place  to  public  mourning  and  devotional  services  in  the 
churches.  The  death  of  the  President  was  announced  September  20,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  sad  event  the  schools  were  dismissed,  and  the  public  buildings 
dressed  in  mourning.  Resolutions  of  sorrow  and  condolence  were  adopted  by 
numerous  military  and  social  organizations.  On  September  26 — the  day  of  the 
President's  funeral  at  Cleveland — a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  and  numerous 
addresses  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were  delivered.  The  day  was  further  sol- 
emnized by  the  firing  of  minute  guns,  closing  of  the  schools,  and  suspension  of 
business.  A  Lodge  of  Sorrow  was  celebrated  by  the  Masonic  bodies  in  joint 
assembl}',  and  a  memorial  meeting  was  held  at  the  Turners'  Hall.  An  alleged 
disturbance  of  a  Republican  parade  on  Chestnut  Street  September  30  caused  some 
excitement  and  discussion. 


1882. 

A  socallod  Sunday  Law  Mass  Convention  of  the  State  was  held  at  the  City 
Hall  May  2 ;  temporary  chairman,  S.  II.  Ilurst;  permanent,  Richard  Smith. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  more  stringent  control  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  measures  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  traffic  on  Sunday.  The  Republican 
State  Convention  was  held  at  the  Opera  House  June?;  temporary  chairman, 
D.  A.  Hollingsworth  ;  [)crmanent,  R.P.Kennedy.  Nominations:  Secretary  of 
State,  Charles  Townshend  ;  Supreme  Court  Judj^e,  John  H  Doyle;  Board  of 
Public  Works,  C.  A.  Flickinger.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  hold  in 
Columbus  July  20  ;  temporary  chairman,  J.  F.  Follett ;  permanent, George  H.  Pen- 
dleton. Nominations:  Secretary  of  Suito,  James  W.  Newman;  Supreme  Court 
Judge,  John  W.  Okey  ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Henry  Weibel.  A  Woman  Suf- 
frage Slate  Convention  was  held  in  Colnmbu^^August  2,  and  a  State  Association 
organiziMl.  A  Democratic  "jollification"  over  the  resulls  of  t'le  election  took 
j)lace  October  20. 
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1883. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at  Comstock's  Opera  House  June 
5;  temporary  chairman,  S.  P.  Wolcott;  permanent,  John  Sherman.  Nomina- 
tions :  Governor,  J.  B.  Foraker  ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  B.  Rose  ;  Supreme 
Court  Judi^es,  William  H.  Upson  and  John  H.  Doj'Ie  ;  Supreme  Court  Clerk, 
Dwiirht  Crowell ;  Attorney  General,  M.  B.  Earnhart;  Auditor,  John  F.  O^levoo ; 
Treasurer,  John  (/.  Brown;  School  Commissioner,  Daniel  DeWolf;  Board  of 
Public  Works,  Leo  Wellz.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  at  Com- 
stock's Opera  House  June  20;  chairman,  John  McSweeney.  Nominations:  Gov- 
ernor, George  Hoadly  ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  T.  Warwick  ;  Supreme  Court 
Judi^os,  M.  1).  FoIIeti  and  Selwyn  Owen  ;  Supreme  Court  Clerk,  J.  W.  Cruiksharik  ; 
Attorney-General,  James  Lawrence;  Auditor,  Emil  Kiesewetter;  Treasurer, 
Peter  Brady;  School  Commissioner,  Leroy  D.  Brown;  Board  of  Public  Works, 
John  P.  Martin.  A  State  Convention  of  Prohibitionists  met  in  Columbus,  June 
14,  and  nominated  a  Slate  ticket.  A  State  Convention  favorable  to  the  pending 
constitutional  amendment  prohibitory  of  the  liquor  traffic  met  at  the  City  Hall, 
Julj-  24,  and  or<^anizod  :i  State  Association.  A  large  evening  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Capitol  Square.  On  August  21,  a  Tariff  Club  was  organized  by  L.  Sanial,  an 
agent  of  the  New  York  Tariff  League.  State  conventions  of  colored  citizens  were 
held  in  Columbus,  September  20  and  December  26.  A  Democratic  "jollification  " 
over  the  results  of  the  election  took  place  October  19. 


1884. 

Henry  B.  Payne  was  declared  elected  National  Senator,  January  16,  and  on  the 
following  evening  gave  a  banquet  to  his  partisans  at  the  Neil  House.  Governor 
George  Hoadly  was  inaugurated  Januar}'  14.  All  display  was  avoided  except  an 
escort  of  Democratic  clubs.  The  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  rotunda.  The  oath 
of  office  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Johnson.  William  Redmond,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Parliament,  delivered  an  address  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
Ireland  at  the  City  Hall,  February  3.  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 
at  Cleveland,  April  24-25;  tem])orary  chairman,  C.  H.  Grosvenor ;  permanent, 
William  McKinley.  Nominations:  Secretary  of  State,  James  S.  Robinson  ;  Supremo 
Court  Judge,  W.'W.  Johnson  ,  Board  of  Public  Works,  C.  A.  Flickinger;  Elec- 
tors at-Large,  John  Beatty  and  J.  M.  Comly.  The  Democratic  State  Convention 
was  held  at  Comstock's  Opera  House,  June  24-25 ;  chairman,  E.  B.  Finley. 
Nominations:  Secretary  of  State,  James  W.  Newman  ;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  C.  1). 
Martin;  Board  of  Public  Works,  John  H.  Benfer.  The  Prohibition  State  Con- 
vention was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  Juno  18,  and  nominated  a  State  ticket.  A  pre- 
vious convention  of  the  same  party,  at  the  same  place,  March  6,  had  ap|)ointod 
delegates  to  the  National  convention,  at  Pittsburgh.  The  Republican  National 
Convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  June  3-6,  and  nominated  Jame.s  G.  Blaine  for 
the  Presidency  and  John  A.  Logan,  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  The  Democratic 
National  Convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  July  7-11,  and  nominated  G rover 
Cleveland  for  President  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  for  Vice  President.  The  Pro- 
hibitionist National  Convention,  at  Pittsburgh,  July  23-24,  nominated  John  P. 
St.  John  for  President  and  William  Daniel  for  Vice  President.  A  socalled  Second 
Amendment  Convention  was  held  at  Columbus  June  25,  and  organized  an  "  Ohio 
Voters*  Union."  On  September  25,  a  Democratic  meeting,  accom|)anied  by  an 
extensivo  parade  of  Democratic  clubs,  was  addressed  by  A.  G.  Thurman,  George 
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H.  Pcridleton,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  H.  B.  Payne  and  others.  An  Ohio  Democratic 
C'lul),  cinbraciiit:  all  the  local  clubs  of  the  State,  was  organized.  The  largest 
Kcpubiican  nicetiii^  of  the  canipaigii  took  place  October  H,  and  was  signalized  by 
the  prcj-^encc  of  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  A  parade, 
in  four  divisions,  led  by  M.  H.  Neil,  escorted  Mr.  Blaine  from  the  railway  station 
to  ihc  Nril  House,  where  he  was  introduced  by  Ex-Governor  Foster,  and  spoke 
from  the  balcony.  Other  speakers  of  the  occasion  were  Channing  Richards,  C.  A. 
Boutcllc,  W.  H.  (iibson,  John  Bcatty,  Allen  Miller  and  Stewart  L.  Woodford.  On 
October  1>,  Mr.  Blaine  was  again  \i\  Columbus,  and  sojourned  over  night  with  his 
relative,  T.  Kwing  Miller.  A  Republican  *' jollification  "  over  the  results  of  the 
October  elections  took  place  October  24.  The  Democrats  "jollified  "  over  the  out- 
come of  the  National  election  November  12. 


1S85. 

A  State  Convention  of  Democratic  Clubs  was  held  at  Gumble  Hall  January 
8.  On  the  same  date  a  banquet  was  held,  in  honor  of  the  anniversary  at  the  City 
Hall.  Among  the  distinguished  Democratic  speakers  of  these  occasions  were 
A.  G.  Tliurrnan,  J.  W.  Denver,  (Jibson  B.  Atherton,  Samuel  F.  Cary,  Joseph  II. 
Outhwaite,  Durbiii  Ward,  W.  J.  Gilmore,  H.  B.  Payne,  G.  H.  Barger  and  Thomas 
E.  Powell.  A  Republican  County  Convention,  held  at  the  City  Hall  June  6, 
selected  deleirates  to  the  Slate  Convention  and  instructed  them  to  vote  for  the 
nomination  of  John  Beatty  for  Governor.  The  Republican  State  Convention  was 
held  June  <>,  nt  Springfield;  temporary  chairman,  J.  D.  Taylor;  permanent,  Amos 
Townshcnd.  Nominations:  (iovernor,  J.  B.  Fi>raker;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
R  P.  Kennedy ;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  George  W.  McIIvaine;  Treasurer,  John  C. 
Brown  ;  Attorney-General,  J.  A.  Kohler;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Wells  S.  Jones. 
The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  August  20  ; 
chairman,  John  F.  Follett.  Nominations:  Governor,  George  Hoadly  ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  John  G.  Warwick;  Su|>reme  Court  Judges,  C.  D.  Martin  and  Gibson  B. 
Atherton  ;  Treasurer,  Peter  Brady;  Attorney-General,  James  Lawrence:  Board  of 
Public  Works,  Henry  Weible.  On  August  20  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee met  in  Columbus  and  nominated  William  T.  Spear  as  Supreme  Court  Judge 
to  fill  a  vaeaney  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Okoy.  The  same  committee  met 
Sejjtember  8  and  noniiiiated  T.  A.  Minshall  for  Judge  in  lieu  of  Hon.  G.  W. 
McIIvaine,  then  lying  in  mortal  illness.  The  Prohibition  State  Convention  was 
held  Jul\'  2  at  Springfield.  A  political  association  styling  itself  the  Garfield 
Club  was  incorporated  July  22.  On  July  3U  announcement  was  made  of  the 
appointment  of  Hon.  Joseph  Falkenbach  as  Consul  to  Barmen. 

An  attempted  fraud  in  the  count  of  votes  cast  in  the  city  at  the  October 
election  of  this  year  was  a  cause  of  much  excitement  and  prolonged  controversy. 
The  fraud  consisted  in  the  surreptitious  alteration  of  the  tallysheet  of  precinct 
A,  in  the  Thirteentii  Ward,  by  changing  the  figures  in  such  a  way  as  to  add 
three  hundred  votes  to  the  number  cast  and  recorded  for  each  Democratic  candi- 
date. This,  with  similar  frauds  attem|)ted  in  Hamilton  County  would,  if  success- 
ful, have  given  the  Democrats  a  majoiity  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  enabled 
them  to  elect  a  United  States  Senator.  In  Columbus  the  fraud  was  committed  by 
abstracting  the  returns  from  the  safe  of  the  County  (^lerk  on  Saturday  night  and 
altering  them  during  that  night  and  the  followinij  Sunday.  After  alteration  the 
returns  were  re|>hiced  in  the  safe.  This  crime  caused  great  indignation,  which 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Republican  pai'ty.  Democrats  and  .Republicans 
alike  made  diligent  efibrts  to  detect  and  punish  the  perpetrators  of  the  fraud,  and 
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in  this  thoy  were  zealously  socondcri  by  llio  irroaL  al>ilit3*  aiul  lei^al  nciimeii  of*  the 
Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman.  Nevertheloss,  no  satislacUny  results  were  altaiiied. 
Strong  suspicions  wore  formed  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  idontit}-  of  the  i^uilty 
persons,  but  as  yet  no  one  has  been  positively  convicted  of*  the  crin\e.  The  case 
illustrates  the  difficulties  ])ecnliar  to  popular  government  in  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  purol}'  political  offenses. 


188G. 

Governor  J.  B.  Foraker  was  inaugurated  January  11.  The  inaup^uration 
parade,  led  by  Henry  M.  Neil,  Chief  Marshal,  includetl  a  large  number  of  politi- 
cal and  military  organizations.  The  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  rotunda.  In 
the  evening  a  reception  was  held  in  the  Senate  (Chamber.  On  January  12  Hon. 
John  Sherman  was  reelected  to  the  National  Senate;  on  January  14  he  was 
received  by  the  General  Assembly  in  tlie  Senate  Chamber.  A  meeting  at  Com- 
stock's  Opera  House  January  15,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Land  League, 
was  accompanied  by  a  parade  of  Irish  societies,  and  was  a<l(lressed  by  Bishop 
Watte rson,  John  Beatty,  I).  J.  Kyan,  H.  J.  Booth,  T.  E.  Powell,  and  others.  A 
Board  of  Elections,  created  by  statute,  held  its  first  meeting  March  1.  A  Parnell 
Society  was  organized  March  H ;  President,  M.  A.  Dauj^herly  ;  Secretary,  James 
Caren  ;  Treasurer,  John  Beatty.  On  Mayo  the  Democratic  Senators  absented  them- 
selves in  order  to  prevent  the  He|)ublicans  from  having  a  quorum  wherewith  to 
.seat  the  Hamilton  County  members  who  had  been  counted  out  in  the  tallysheet 
frauds.  The  fugitives  were  contemj)tuously  called  ''squaw  Senators."  They  re- 
turned May  19  from  a  soujourn  in  the  Southern  States.  The  Democratic  State 
Convention  was  held  at  Toledo  August  18;  chairman,  E.  B.  Finley.  Nomina- 
tions: Secretary  of  State,  John  McBride;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Louis 
Ludwig.  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at  the  Araiory,  on  West 
Spring  Street,  August  28  ;  temporary  chairman,  E.  F.  Noyes ;  permanent,  J.  B. 
Foraker.  Nominations:  Secretary  of  Stale,  J.  S.  Jlt)binson  ;  Supreme  (^ourt 
Judge,  Marshall  J.  Williams;  Supreme  C»)urL  Clerk,  Urban  II.  Hester;  School 
Commissioner,  Eli  T.  Tappan ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  William  M.  Hahn. 
Michael  Davitt,  the  Irish  agitator,  arrive<l  November  11  and  was  escorted  by  the 
Hibernian  societies  and  a  committee  of  citizens.  Mr.  Davitt  delivered  an  address 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  During  the  latter  part  of  December  the  follow- 
ing persons  were  indicted  by  a  special  grand  jury  for  alleged  complicity  in  the 
tallysheet  forgeries:  K  B.  and  C.  K.  Montgomery,  Algernon  Granville,  Otto  W. 
Horn,  B.  H.  Marriott,  John  Francis  and  C.  T.  Blackburn. 


1887. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  July  21,  at  Cleveland  ;  chairman. 
George  E.  Seney.  Nominations:  Governor,  Thomas  E.  Powell;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  DeWitt  C.  Coolman  ;  Supreme  Court  Judges,  L.  R.  Critchfield  and 
Virgil  P.  Kline;  Treasurer,  (ieorge  W.  Harper;  Attorney-General,  William  H. 
Leet ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Peter  Murphy.  The  Republican  State  Convention 
was  held  at  Toledo  July  28;  chairman  John  Sherman.  Nominations:  Governor, 
J.  B.  Foraker;  Lieutenant-(iovernor,  William  C.  Lyon;  Supreme  Court  Judges, 
William  T.  Speer  and  F".  J.  Dickman  ;  Aiulitor,  E.  W.  Poe  ;  Treasurer,  John  C. 
Brown  ;  Attorney-General,  1).  K.  Watson  ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  C.  A.  Flick- 
inger.     The   Prohibition    State   Convention   was   held  at  Delaware  June  30.     A 
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State  Convention  of  the  **  Union  Labor  "  party  was  hold  at  the  City  Hall  Jaly  4. 
A  lon^  platform  was  adopted  and  a  State  tiekot  nominated.  The  first  registra- 
tion under  the  new  registry  law  boi^an  October  13.  A  Republican  meeting  at 
the  Fourteenth  Regiment  Armory  October  29  was  addressed  by  Governor  J.  B. 
Forakcr.  A  Deniocnitic  meeting  at  the  City  Hall  October  HI  was  addressed  by 
(icneral  J.  H.  (iordon,  of  Georgia.  Lucy  K.  Parsons,  a  Chicago  anarchist,  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  March  10  by  Mayor  Walcutt.  Mrs.  Parsons  was  released 
from  custody  March  12. 

1888. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker  was  inaugurated  for  the  second  time  as  Governor  Janu- 
ary 9.  The  inauguration  parade,  which  was  extensive,  was  organized  and  led  by 
John  G.  Mitchell.  The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  visiting 
organizations.  A  banquet  of  the  Republican  League  Clubs  was  held  at  the  Wells 
Post  Hall  February  13.  The  Democratic  Clubs  of  Ohio  held  a  delegate  conven- 
tion at  Wirthwein's  Hall  March  21,  and  organized  a  State  League.  The  jury  in 
the  case  of  R.  B.  Montgomery,  accused  of  complicity  in  the  tally  sheet  forgeries, 
disagreed  March  24.  This  practically  ended  the  prosecutions  in  Columbus.  Allen 
O.  Myers,  in  whose  case  a  change  of  venue  to  London,  Ohio,  was  obtained,  was 
there  acquitted  December  23.  No  further  prosecutions  were  attempted.  The 
Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at  Dayton  April  18-19  ,  temporary  chair- 
man, J.  W.  Keifer;  permanent,  E.  L.  Lampson.  Nominations:  Secretary  of 
State,  D.  J.  Ryan;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  J.  P.  Bradbury;  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Wells  S.  Jones ;  Electors-at-Large,  A.  H.  Mattox  and  1.  P.  Lanipson ; 
Delegates-at- Large,  J.  B.  Foraker,  Charles  Foster,  William  McKinley  and  Benja- 
min Buttcrworth.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  at  Dayton  May 
15  ;  chairman,  S.  F.  Hunt.  Nominations  :  Secretary  of  State,  Boston  G.  Young ; 
Supreme  Court  Judge,  Lyman  R.  Crilchfield ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  James 
Emmit;  Electoi*8-at-Large,  W.  D.  Hill  and  W.  W.  Ellsbury;  Delegates-at- Largo, 
T.  R  Powell,  C.  S.  Brice,  C.  W.  Baker  and  L.  F.  Holden.  The  Democratic 
National  Convention  assembled  at  St.  Louis  Juno  5  and  nominated  Grover  Cleve- 
land for  President  and  Allen  G.  Thurman  for  Vice  President.  The  Republican 
National  Convention  assembled  at  Chicago  June  19,  and  nominated  Benjamin 
Harrison  for  President  and  Levi  P.  Morton  for  Vice  President. 

When  Judge  Thurman  was  first  apprised  of  his  nomination  for  the  Vice 
Presidency,  he  was  quietly  reading  in  his  library.  Laying  aside  his  book,  he 
stated  that  he  had  not  sought  the  nomination,  or  desired  it.  Being  assured  that 
it  had  been  made  without  opposition,  he  said  ;  "  You  are  mistaken.  There  was 
vigorous  opposition  in  this  very  house.  Mrs.  Thurman  opposed  it,  and  she  is  a 
pretty  strong  factor  around  here."  Telegraphic  congratulations  soon  began  to 
pour  in  upon  the  "Old  Roman,"  as  Judge  Thurman  was  politically  styled,  by  the 
score.  During  the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  convention  a  great  many 
persons,  including  delegates  from  distant  States,  called  to  congratulate  him  person- 
ally. The  formal  notification  of  his  nomination  was  communicated  to  him  at  his 
residence,  by  a  committee  ol  the  National  Convention,  June  28.  Among  the  polit- 
ical organizations  incident  to  the  canvass  were  the  Old  Roman  Guard  and  the 
Harrison  ians  of  1840. 

1889. 

A  joint  legislative  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  tax  laws  of  the  State 
was  addressed  January  9,  by  Henry  George  and   Thomas  G.  Shearman,  of  New 
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York,  and  Thomas  L.  Johnson,  of  CIcvchind.  A  confereneo  of  delegates  of  single 
tax  clubs  at  which  these  speakers  were  preHcnt,  was  hel»l  at  the  Wells  Post  Hall, 
January  10.  A  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  held  in  the 
Masonic  Cathedral,  January  14.  Lincoln's  birthday  anniversary  was  eeh^brated 
by  a  banquet  of  the  Ohio  Leai^ue  of  Re])nblican  Clubs  at  Wirthweins  Hall,  Feb- 
ruary 12.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Presidentelect,  passed  throuirh  Columbus,  en  route 
to  Washington  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  February  25.  He  was 
greeted  at  the  railway  st.ition  by  local  political  clubs  and  a  large  crowd.  The 
Kepublican  State  Convention  assembled  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  June 
25-26;  chairman,  W.  C.  Cooper.  Nominations:  Governor,  J.  B.  Foraker ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, E.  L.  Lampson ;  Supreme  Court  Judges,  Franklin  J.  Dickman  ; 
Treasurer,  John  C.  Brown ;  Attorney-General.  I).  K.  Watson ;  School  Commis- 
sioner, John  Hancock;  Supreme  Court  Clerk,  Urban  H.  Hester;  Board  of  Public 
Works,  W.  M.  Hahn.  Contemporaneously  with  this  convention  a  state  assembl}- 
of  the  Ohio  Republican  League  was  held  at  the  City  Hall.  The  Democratic  State 
Convention  was  held  at  Dayton,  August  27-28;  chairman,  M.  D.  Harter.  Nom- 
inations: Governor,  James  E.  Campbell;  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  V.  Mar- 
quis; Supreme  Court  Judge,  M.  D.  Eollett;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Boden  ;  Supreme 
Court  Clerk,  L  J.  C.  Shumaker;  Attorney-General,  Jessie  M.  Lewis;  School 
Commissioner,  Charles  C.  Miller;  Board  ot  Public  Works,  Frank  Reynolds.  A 
Republican  meeting,  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  auditorium  October  25,  was 
addressed  by  Senator  Sherman  ;  a  Democratic  meeting  at  the  same  place  Novem- 
ber 1,  was  addressed  by  A.  G.  Thurman,  Isaac  P.  Gra}',  Isaac  M.  Jordan  and 
George  L.  Converse. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


COUNCIL,    MAYORALTY    AND    POLICE  — I. 

The  Borough  of  Columbus  began  its  corporate  existence  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  passed  February  10,  1810.  Some  of  the  circumstances 
incidental  to  this  new  birth  among  the  infant  cities  of  Ohio  have  been  narrated  in 
Chapter  XIV  of  the  preceding  volume.  The  act  of  incorporation  fixed  the 
boundaries  of  the  borough,  specifieti  the  duties  and  mode  of  selection  of  its  officers, 
and  empowered  its  collective  functionaries,  as  '*a  body  corporate  and  politic 
to  purchase,  receive,  possess  and  convey  any  real  or  personal  estate  for  the 
use  of  the  said  town  of  Columbus,"  provided  the  annual  income  thereof  should 
not  exceed  four  thousand  dollars.  The  officials  thus  empowered  were  nine  in  num- 
ber, chosen  by  ballot  and  designated  as  "  the  mayor,  recorder  and  common  council- 
men  of  said  town.'*  The  law  required  that  they  should  bo  "  suitable  persons  " — a 
very  important  provision — and  that  they  should  also  be  *' citizens,  freeholders 
or  housekeepers,  and  inhabitants."  Three  of  the  nine  retired  annually,  the  full 
term  of  service  being  three  years.  They  might  sue  and  be  sued  and  wore 
authorized  to  have  a  common  seal,  which  they  could  alter  at  discretion.  They 
were  further  authorized  to  appoint  an  assessor,  a  town  marshal,  a  clerk  of  the 
market,  a  town  surveyor,  and  such  other  subordinate  officers  as  they  might 
deem  necessary.  They  could  award  fees  to  the  recorder  and  other  corporation 
officers  for  their  services,  and  might  impose  fines  for  refusal  to  accept  such  offices. 
They  had  power  to  levy  taxes  within  the  borough,  except  on  State  property,  which 
was  specifically  exempted,  but  no  tax  might  exceed  the  rates  prescribed  for  county 
purposes.  Public  buildings  might  be  erected  or  repaired, ^s  necessary,  and  laws 
and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  borough  passed  and  published.  The 
mayor  was  vested  with  the  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  within  the  corporation, 
and  was  entitled  to  the  same  emoluments.  lie  could  administer  oaths,  levy  rea- 
sonable fines,  and  direct  the  marshal  to  collect  such  fines  by  distraint  of  property. 
Appeals  from  his  decisions  might  be  taken  to  tlie  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
annual  borough  election  was  set  for  the  first  Monday  in  May,  beginning  at  twelve 
o'clock  meridian,  and  closing  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Notice  of  an  elec- 
tion had  to  be  posted  "  in  five  of  the  most  public  places  in  said  town."  Vacancies 
in  the  offices  of  mayor,  recorder  and  treasurer  were  filled  by  the  common  council, 
and  vacancies  in  the  council  were  filled  by  choice  from  the  electors  by  the  mayor, 
recorder,  treasurer  and  councilmcn.  In  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  mayor,  hi« 
functions  were  performed  by  the  recorder.  The  county  jail  was  used  for  the 
imprisonment  of  offenders.  Finally  we  have  the  freedom  of  the  town  conferred 
upon  live  stock  in  the  following  words :  "  No  law  shall  ever  be  made  by  this  cor- 
poration subjecting  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs,  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  residents  of 
said  borough,  to  be  abused  or  taken  up  and  sold  for  coming  within  the  bounds 
thereof." 

[4(57] 
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Thu8  bo^an  the  borough  government.  It  continued  eighteen  years.  Aets 
aniendatory  to  that  of  incorporation  were  passed  January  18,  1818,  and  January 
31,  1822.  By  the  first  of  these,  council  men  were  forbidden  to  receive  compensa- 
tion forlheir  services,  the  State  property  was  exempted  from  taxation  within  the 
corporate  limits,  and  these  were  declared  to  include  "the  inlots  in  the  town  of 
South  Columbus."  The  second  amendatory  act  related  merely  to  the  places  and 
notices  of  elections. 

Having  been  elected  and  organized  pursuant  to  law,  as  narrated  in  a  preceding 
chapter,'  the  original  borough  council  proceeded  at  once  to  business.  The  Mayor- 
elect,  Jarvis  Pike,  was  duly  sworn  into  office  by  Michael  Patton,  one  of  the  council- 
men,  and  the  councilitien  received  their  oaths  of  office  from  the  mayor.  Rules  were 
adopted  which  provided  that  the  council  should  meet  at  the  mayor's  office  on  the 
second  Monday  of  each  month,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  that  six  members 
should  constitute  a  quorum  ;  and  that  absentees  should  be  lined  at  discretion  not 
more  than  two  dollars.  In  May,  1820,  the  fine  for  nonattendance  was  reduced  to 
one  dollar,  which  might  be  remitted  at  the  next  meeting,  but  unless  paid  or 
remitted,  the  delinquent  member  could  not  vote  as  to  remitting  the  fine  of  a  fellow 
member.  The  fees  of  the  town  surveyor  were  prescribed;  those  of  the  recorder 
were  fixed  at  twelve  and  onehalf  cents  for  each  one  hundred  words  written  for  the 
use  of  the  corporation.  The  marshal  was  allowed  eight}''  and  the  clerk  of  the 
market  thirty-five  dollars  per  year;  the  treasurer  five  per  cent,  on  all  money 
received  ;  the  assessor  one  dollar  and  fifly  cents  per  day ;  the  council  men  each  "  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  each  and  every  day  employed  in  transacting  the  business 
of  the  corporation."  A  device  for  a  corporation  seal  was  adopted  bearing  the 
words,  S*'iil  of  ike  Borough  of  ColmnhuSy  surrounding  an  eagle.  The  surveyor  was 
required  to  set  suitable  stones  "  at  the  corners  of  all  lots  where  the  streets  intersect." 
On  Jul}^  1816,  a  tax  levy  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  ordered,  including  a  tax  on 
(logs  of  fifty  cents  apiece.  One  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  was  levied  on  all  in -and 
outlets,  and  onesixth  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  improvements.  One  of  the  early 
ordinances  required  that  the  carcasses  of  all  animals  dying  within  the  borough 
*'  west  of  Fourth  Street  or  within  twenty  poles  of  Broad  Street "  should  be 
"  removed  as  soon  as  possible  at  least  thirty  poles  east  of  Fourth  Street  and  at  least 
twenty  poles  from  Broad  Street."  The  discharge  of  firearms  within  the  borough 
west  of  Fourth  Street  was  prohibited  by  ordinance  of  June  10,  which  further 
declared  that  no  person  should  "  gallup  or  run  any  horse,  mare  or  gelding  "  in  any 
street  west  of  Fourth  Street  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  from  twentyfive  cents  to  two 
dollars.  An  amendment  of  November  19  likewise  inhibited  the  running  of  "any 
mule  or  ass,"  and  raised  the  penalty  from  fifly  cents  to  three  dollars.  "Stageplays" 
were  regulated  by  ordinance  of  May  23.  On  the  same  date  the  council  decided  to 
build  a  markethouse  but  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  street  on  which 
it  should  be  placed.  Town,  State  and  Broad  Streets  were  rejected.  On  May  27, 
1816,  the  subject  again  came  up,  and  the  council  after  rejecting  Town  Street 
west  and  Broad  Street  east  of  High  as  the  location  for  the  building,  decided  to 
erect  it  on  West  State.  During  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion  reference  was 
made  to  the  purchase  of  an  old  markethouse  which,  as  no  previous  notice  of  it 
appears  upon  the  record,  had  probably  been  built  prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
borough.  On  July  25,  1816,  a  contract  for  erection  of  the  new  markethouse 
was  closed  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  with  John  Shields.  Pursuant  to  this  con- 
tract the  building  was  to  extend  sixty  feet  west  from  a  point  twenty  feet  west  of 
High  Street,  and  was  to  he  two  stories  in  height,  the  use  of  the  upper  story  being 
awarded  to  Shields  as  his  compensation  under  the  agreement.  Butchers  were  for- 
bidden by  ordinance  to  erect  any  slaughterhouse  west  of  Fourth  Street. 

Ori  August  12,  1816,  the  Borough  Council  appointed  C.  Houston,  J.  Cutler  and 
J.  Armstrong  as  members  of  a  committee  to  *'  procure  a  suitable  print  or  engraving 
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for  small  notes  to  be  issued  by  this  corporation,'*  and  on  September  9,  next  follow- 
ing, this  committee  reported  that  it  had  provided  an  issue  of  "  small  notes"  com- 
prising^ the  following  amounts  and  denominations:  120  at  75c;  454  at  50c;  464at25c; 
836  at  12^c  and  212  at  6^c ;  total,  «555.75.  On  May  24, 1819,  the  borough  treasurer 
reported  that  he  had  redeemed  these  notes  to  the  amount  of  S331.75. 

On  July  15,  1817,  a  borough  tax  was  levied  of  "  onehalf  per  cent  "  on  all  lots 
within  the  corporation,  and  *'  onequarter  per  cent  on  the  value  of  all  improve- 
ments. On  May  10,  same  year,  the  council  made  declaration  that  a  frame  build- 
ing "  commonly  called  the  old  markethouse,"  then  standing  on  High  Street,  near 
the  intersection  of  Rich,  was  a  public  imisance,  and  ought  to  be  removed. 

1818. — On  May  30,  a  ease  of  smallpox  havincr  been  reported  in  the  borough, 
an  ordinance  was  passed  requiring  removal  of  all  infected  persons  **  to  a  conven- 
ient and  safe  distance,"  and  Messrs.  McCoy,  Heyl  and  Kerr  were  appointed  a 
"  committee  of  safety."  By  an  amendment  to  the  charter,  three  additional  coun- 
cilmen  were  allowed,  making  nine  in  all,  which  number  was  elected.  The  use  of 
one  of  the  lower  committee  rooms  of  the  Statehouse  for  the  sittings  of  the  council 
was  granted  by  the  Governor.  On  May  29,  a  common  pound  for  estray  animals 
was  established  and  the  marshal's  fees  for  taking  them  up  were  specified.  Ball 
alleys  in  connection  with  taverns  and  other  places  of  public  resort  were  forbidden. 
Market  hours  were  appointed  beginning  at  fifleen  minutes  before  sunrise  and  con- 
tinuing until  ten  o'clock,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  it  was  made  unlaw- 
ful to  sell  or  purchase  "  any  article  of  marketing  anywhere  within  the  borough  " 
during  those  hours,  except  at  the  markethouse.  William  H.  Ilichardson  was 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  Market. 

1819. — On  May  10,  II.  Osborn  was  appointed  to  make  up  an  agreed  case  to 
test  the  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  borough  to  "  levy  and  collect"  a  tax. 
Dogs  were  taxed  one  dollar  each  when  owned  singly,  but  the  owner  of  more  than 
one  paid  a  tax  of  five  dollars  on  each  additional  male  and  one  of  six  dollars  on 
each  additional  female.  Butter  offered  in  the  market  had  to  be  sold  in  pound  or 
halfpound  cakes  or  rolls,  and  if  short  in  weight,  was  forfeited. 

1820.~On  May  18,  the  council  adopted  a '*  common  seal  for  the  Borough  of 
Columbus,'*  its  device  being  **  a  front  view  of  the  Statehouse  "  surrounded  by  the 
words  Corporation  of  CoJumhuH^  Ohio.  The  rules  of  the  council  were  so  amended 
as  to  exclude  spectators  from  its  sittings  except  when  permitted  to  be  present  by 
a  majorit}'  of  the  members.  An  ordinance  relating  to  the  town  surveyor  desig- 
nated the  northwest  corner  of  the  Statehouse  Square  as  the  beginning  point  for 
all  surveys.*  The  marshal's  salary  was  raised  to  8150  per  annum.  Thomas 
Ewing,  attorney  for  Jewett  <&  Smith,  proposed  to  lease  their  dam  and  mill,  on  the 
Scioto,  to  the  council,  which  finally  offered  $500  for  control  of  the  dam  for  two 
and  a  half  years.  The  obstruction  of  the  current  by  the  dam  was  believed  to  be  a 
a  cause  of  sickness.  The  tax  on  in-  and  outlots  was  fixed  at  onehalf,  and  on 
improvements  at  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent.  Olmsted,  Jeffords  and  Kerr  wore 
api>ointed  a  committee  on  nuisances;  a  committee  on  the  markethouse  was  also 
named,  and  a  member  was  ciiarged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  by  what  title 
the  corporation  held  "  a  certain  lot  of  ground  used  as  a  burying  ground,"  and  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  deed  for  the  same.  John  Kerr  was  appointed  to  "  view  and 
order  a  road  to  be  opened  from  Columbus  to  the  [North]  Graveyard." 

1821. — The  County  Recorder  was  allowed  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  recording 
a  conveyance  from  John  Kerr  and  wife  for  one  and  a  quarter  acres  of  land  in  the 
North  Graveyard.  On  August  9  the  council  passed  an  ordinance  containing  the 
following  quaint  and  significant  passages: 

WherecUi  many  evil  disposea  persons  create  disturbances  at  night  in  this  Borough,  and 
commit  many  offenses  with  impunity  when  the  good  citizens  are  at  rest ;  Therefore 
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Section  1.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Columbus,  That 
there  Hhall  be  a  watch  ref^ularly  established  in  said  Boroafi;h,  to  commence  their  roatesat 
ten  of  the  clo<*k,  p.  m.,  and  continue  until  five  of  the  clock  a.  m.  of  each  night  in  the  week. 
whicli  shall  consist  of  all  the  able-bodied  white  male  inhabitants  of  said  Borough,  who 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  said  Korough. 

Skctios  2.  That  the  liorough  shall  \ye  divided  into  four  districts,  for  each  of  which  the 
town  marshal  shall  n(»tify  as  many  persons  as  may  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  patrole  for 
every  night,  at  least  three  hours  before  the  time  of  meeting,  so  long  as  the  same  may  be 
considered  exp«'dient  by  the  Mayor  and  Council ;  and  if  any  person  on  )>eing  notified  to 
serve  on  the  patrole  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  go,  for  such  neglect  or  refusal  he  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  one  dollar,  which  may  be  remitted  by  the  Mayor  upon  a  reasonable 
excuse  being  given  under  oath. 

Sr(tion  3.  That  the  Mayor  of  said  Horough  shall  make  out  and  subscribe  for  eat^h 
person  composing  the  watc^h  a  certific^ite  in  substance  as  follows  : 

Boroujrh  of  Columbus  [day  of  the  week  — day  of  the  month].  A.  B.  is  ap|>ointed 
watch  for  this  evening. ,  Mayor. 

Sectiox  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  <luty  of  any  person  composing  saiil  watch  ti>  arrest  and 
detain  any  di8(»nlerly  or  suspected  person  or  persons  found  in  said  Borough  betwei'n  the 
hours  of  ten  of  the  clock  p.  m.,  and  five  of  the  clock  a.  m.,  and  to  detain  such  disorderly  or 
suspected  persons  ufUil  sunrise,  when  he,  she  or  they  shall  be  brought  befori?  the  Mayor  of 
said  borough  for  examination. 

1822.  —On  March  16  the  council  provided  by  resolution  that  all  orderft  on  the 
boroui^h  should  draw  interest  afler  one  year,  and  prohibited  the  marshal  from 
roceivini^  them  at  a  discount.  John  Kerr,  James  Kooken  and  Robert  W.  McCoy, 
appointed  as  a  committee  on  the  finances  of  the  corporation,  reported  Ma}'  12, 
showin*;  funds  and  resources  amounting  to  $1,134.80,  and  an  indebtedness  of 
$351. 4G,  leaving  a  balance  due  the  borough  of  $883.34.  An  ordinance  of  Sep- 
tember 14  provided  that  swine  running  at  large  west  of  Fourth  Street,  if  belong 
ing  to  citizens  of  the  borough,  might  be  taken  up  by  tbe  marshal  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

1823. — On  April  15  Messrs.  Kerr,  McCoy  and  McElvain  were  instructed  as  a 
committee  to  investitrate  and  report  upon  the  powers  of  the  council  with  respect 
to  persons  of  the  African  race  within  the  borough.  This  committee  reported, 
April  24,  that  the  township  overseers  of  the  poor  had  power  to  remove  all  such 
persons  from  the  township  who  had  not  acquired  a  legal  settlement,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  marshal  hold  a  conference  with  the  overseers  witb  respect  to 
application  of  their  powers  for  the  removal  of  all  "disorderly  black  or  mulatto 
persons"  found  within  the  boroui^h.  On  November  10  a  committee  was 
appointed  "to  regulate  the  weight  and  price  of  baker's  bread.'* 

1824  —By  resolution  of  October  18  it  was  declared  that  "their  shall  be  a 
Regular  Saxton  [sexton]  appointed  by  the  Council." 

1825.  — On  April  1  H.  D.  McCoy  and  James  Robinson  were  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  council,  and  Nathaniel  McLean,  Gustavus  Swan,  R.  Osborn,  Lyne 
Starling  and  Henry  Brown  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  as  members  of  a  committee 
to  receive  General  Lafayette  who  was  then  expected  to  but  did  not  visit  the  capital 
of  Ohio. 

1826.  —  By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  January  30  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  corporation  was  limited  to  the  inlots. 

1827. —  An  ordinance  of  March  12  required  that  the  gutters  on  High  Street 
from  Broad  "to  the  alley  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mound  "  should  be  "  made  of 
suitable  width  "  and  a  pavement  three  feet  wide,  including  the  gutter,  should  be 
laid  "with  small  stones"  under  direction  of  the  street  committee.  A  newspaper 
writer  of  April  19  praises  the  streets,  but  acknowledges  that  the  "public  alleys 
are  almost  impassable,  and  have  remained  a  perfect  nuisance  for  a  considerable 
time.''  An  ordinance  of  August  17  prohibits  the  establishment  of  any  "  ninepin 
alley,  bull  alley  or  gambling  house  or  place  for  gambling  of  any  kind  whatever." 
Section  two  of  the  same  ordinance  declares: 
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That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  found  serenading  or  attempting  to  serenade  any 
individual  or  individuals,  or  making  any  unnecessary  noise  and  disturbance,  either  with 
drums,  bells,  fifes,  horns,  pans,  kettles  or  any  other  thing  whatever,  so  as  to  harass  and  dis- 
turb any  citizen  or  citizens  of  said  borough,  every  such  offender  upon  conviction  thereof 
sliall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  jail  of  the 
county  not  exceeding  twentyfour  hours,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Mayor. 

Another  ordinance  of  December  6  declared  : 

That  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  engage,  buy  or  sell  any  marketing  of  any  kind  or 
desi'ription,  except  buying  or  selling  meat  from  butchers,  on  any  of  the  market  days 
established  by  ordinance,  before  niarket  hours,  which  shall  be  known  by  ringing  of  the  bell. 

1828. — An  ordinance  of  August  28  lays  punishments  upon  any  person  found 
within  the  borough  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  engaged  in  disorderly  behavior,  or 
"strolling  about  the  streets  or  alleys  of  said  borough  apparently  with  an  improper 
or  evil  design,'*  after  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

1829.  —  An  ordinance  of  March  29  contains  these  clauses :  **No  person  or 
persons  shall  be  permitted  to  keep  a  grocery,  confectionery,  alehouse  or  shop,  or 
an}'  place  where  ardent  or  other  spirits  or  liquors  are  sold  in  less  quantity  than  a 
quart  within  said  borough,  licensed  tavernkeepers  excepted,  without  having  first 
obt4iined  a  license  from  the  Mayor." 

Thfs  ordinance  further  requires  that  any  person  intending  to  apply  for  a 
licen?<o  should  give  notice  of  such  intention  in  "  three  of  the  most  public  places  in 
said  borough  "  at  le.ist  ten  days  before  the  sitting  of  the  council,  and  authorizes  the 
mayor  and  council  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  such  license.  '  The  fee  ranged 
from  five  to  fifty  dollars.  An  ordinance  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
good  morals  of  the  borough  of  Columbus,"  passed  September  3,  subjects  to  fine 
and  imprisonment  all  vagrants,  idlers,  and  riotous  or  lewd  persons  guilty  of  dis- 
orderly or  indecent  behavior;  also  all  persons  found  intoxicated,  or  "strolling 
about  the  streets  or  alleys  of  said  borough,  apparently  with  an  improper  or  evil 
design,  after  ton  o'clock  at  night,  without  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  honesty 
of  their  intentions."  An  additional  ordinance  for  tho  suppression  of  gaming  within 
the  borough  was  passed  September  3.  A.  I.  McDowell  was  granted  the  privilege 
of  erecting  a  bathhouse  on  Spring  Street,  conditioned  upon  the  annual  payment  of 
one  dollar. 

1830. — On  January  8,  an  ordinance  was  passed  directing  that  a  market  should 
be  held,  under  direction  of  tho  clerk  of  the  same,  in  the  new  building  on  State 
Street,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  morning  of  each  week  ;  that  the  street  should 
be  kept  clear  of  filth  and  unobstructed  by  "  wagons,  carts,  horses  or  oxen  ;"  and 
declaring : 

That  the  two  west  stalls  and  benches  in  the  market  house  are  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  country  people ;  and  the  Cierk  of  the  Market  shall  charge  25  cents  for  each  beef,  12>^ 
cents  for  eacn  hog,  and  6]^  cents  for  each  calf  or  sheep  that  is  cut  up  or  sold  in  the  market- 
house,  and  pay  the  same  into  the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  corporation. 

Another  ordinance  of  same  date  provided  that  "  a  building  suitable  for  hay 
scales  shall  be  erected  on  the  alley  south  of  and  adjoining  the  lot  on  which  the 
German  church  in  Columbus  is  situate;"  that  a  weigher  should  be  appointed  ; 
that  certain  fees  for  weighing  might  be  charged ;  that  2,400  pounds  should  con- 
stitute a  ton  of  hay  ;  and  that  selling  hay  without  having  it  weighed  should  be 
unlawful.  An  ordinance  for  "  protection  of  tho  borough  of  Columbus  against 
damage  by  powder,"  passed  January  18,  requires  that  gunpowder  for  retail  shall 
be  kept  "  in  a  good  canistor  made  of  tin  or  copper,'*  and  that  when  more  than  one 
canister  is  kept,  the  additional  quantity  should  be  put  into  a  good  brick  or  stone 
powdorhouse  on  the  back  part  of  some  lot.  Kosolutions  of  February  12  declare 
that,  "  whereas  the  location  of  the  National  Eoad  through  the  county  by  the  Gen- 
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eral  Government  is  a  matter  in  which  the  people  generally  have  felt  great  inter- 
est, and  particularly  the  citizens  of  thin  boroagh,  *  and  whereas  the  location,  as 
made,  irt  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  borough  ;  therefore  '*  High  Hlreet,  so  far 
as  the  National  Road  shall  run  in  the  same,  shall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Superintendent  [Jonathan  Wright]  and  kept  in  good  repair  at  the  expense  of 
the  corporation/'  The  ordinance  furtner  directed  that  a  plat  of  the  borough  be 
made  and  suhmitted,  with  these  resolutions,  to  the  superintendent  of  the  road  for 
transmisMon  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  An  ordinance  of  June  21,  provides  for  ihe 
appointment  of  an  engineer,  and  directs  him  to  "commence  and  prosecute  the 
grading  and  making  a  wharf  on  the  east  band  of  the  Scioto  River  adjacent  to  the 
town  of  Columbus,  beginning  at  or  near  the  run  above  Broad  Street,  thence  down 
the  river  to  Town  Street,  including  said  street,  the  distance  of  which  is  computed 
at  about  1,250  feet;  the  improvement  to  be  made  and  completed  agreeably  to  a 
plan  and  description  submitted  to  the  Council  by  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior,  and 
such  other  additions  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Council."  The  ordinance  pro- 
ceeds to  provide  for  a  wharfing  fund,  to  be  managed  by  three  commissioner.**,  who 
were  aulhorize<l  to  borrow  $(5,000  on  "  transferable  certificates  of  stock  of  not  ipore 
than  S500  each,"  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  tbe  corporation  **  between  the  first 
day  of  1884  and  1844."  E.  W.  McCoy,  Joel  Buttles  and  L.  Goodale  were  appointed 
commissioners  in  pursuance  of  this  ordinance.  An  ordinance  of  June  21  directs 
that  the  sidewalks  on  State  Street  shall  be  paved,  "  from  High  Street  west  to  the 
alley."  An  ordinance  of  August  12,  framed  with  usual  clumsiness  and  redun- 
dancy of  langua<^e,  begins  with  the  following:  ^^WhereaSy  mucji  uneasiness  and 
great  danger  is  apprehended  on  account  of  Blacksmith  shops  within  the  Borough, 
having  lately  taken  fire,  and  from  their  situation  and  construction  calculated  when 
on  fire  to  communicate  the  same  to  adjoining  buildings,  thereby  jeopardizing  the 
property  of  many  citizens."  The  ordinance  therefore  provides  that  all  such  shops 
shall  thereafter  be  built  of  brick,  and  regulates  the  construction  of  hearths  and 
forges. 

1831 — An  ordinance  of  June  10  directs  that  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August  and  September  the  market  shall  be  held  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays.  In  June  proposals  for  grading  and  finishing  State  Street  west  of  the 
markethouse  were  invited.  An  ordinance  of  June  27  amending  the  liquor-license 
regulations,  requires  that  "all  applications  for  license  to  keep  a  grocery,  and 
retail  spirituous  liquors,  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  subscribed  by  at  least 
twenty  four  respectable  householders  of  said  borough,  certifying  that  the  appli- 
cant is  a  proper  person  to  keep  a  grocery  and  retail  spirituous  liquors."  This 
ordinance  contained  the  following  Sunday-closing  section  : 

That  if  any  person  or  persons  licensed  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance, 
shall  sell,  barter  or  bargain  for  any  spirituous  liquors,  or  suffer  or  permit  the  same  to  be 
drank  in  his,  her  or  their  grocery,  or  on  his  or  their  premises,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
couiuionly  called  Sunday,  he,  she  or  they  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
in  a  sum  of  not  more  than  twentv  dollars  nor  less  than  five  dollars,  and  shall  thereupon  for- 
feit his  or  their  license,  and  shall  not  be  relicensed  for  the  space  of  one  year  thereafter. 

1832 — April  9  :  "If  any  person  or  persons  shall  dig  up  any  of  the  streets, 
lanes  or  alleys  of  said  Borough  for  the  purpose  of  making  brick,  or  dig  any  pit 
or  hole,  or  in  any  manner  dig  up  the  streets,  lanes  or  alleys  to  the  hindrance  of 
travellers  or  others,"  the  persons  so  offending  shall  be  fined.  June  11  :  Side- 
walk pavements  ten  feet  wide  and  made  of  "  good  sand  brick  with  good  stone 
curb  on  the  outer  edge,"  ordered  to  be  put  down  on  all  the  Broad  Street  lots  between 
High  Street  and  the  river.  The  width  of  such  pavements  on  State  Street  was 
fixed  at  eight  feet.  July  13:  "There  shall  be  permanent  stones  sunk  in  the 
ground"  in  the  common  centre  of  Front,  High  and  Third  streets,  and  the  streets 
by  which  these  are  crossed. 
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1833. — This  being  the  cholera  year  some  attention  was  given  to  the  condition 
of  the  streets,  which  was  evidently  one  of  great  uncleanness.  A  newspaper  con- 
tributor writing  on  May  25  calls  attention  to  a  heap  of  "  filthy  trash  "  on  Lusk's 
Lane,  between  Town  and  Rich  streets,  and  says: 

When  that  nuisance  is  cleaned  out  of  the  highway  we  can  then  feel  a  freedom  to  invite 
your  attention  to  other  public  highways  in  CoIuinl>us,  the  present  situation  of  which  is  a 
grosM  impediment  even  to  a  footman,  almost  impassable  with  a  carriage,  and  too  filthy  to  be 
endured  without  complaining." 

In  May  the  following  street  committee  was  appointed  :  Eobert  W.  McCoy, 
Christian  Heyl,  Samuel  Pardons,  Robert  Riardon,  George  Jeffries  and  Jonathan 
Neoreamer.  Messrs.  McCoy  and  Jeffries  were  delegated  to  provide  a  safe  place 
for  the  keeping  of  powder.  Among  numerous  street  improvements  ordered  wer'e 
these:  Repair  of  the  bridge  at  the  end  of  East  Public  Lane;  repair  of  the 
bridge  at  the  south  end  of  High  Street;  graveling  of  High  Street  south  of  the 
bridge  ;  construction  of  a  culvert  in  Rich  Street  at  Front ;  filling  of  holes  in  Front 
Street,  entire  length  ;  graveling  of  Third  Street,  on  both  sides  of  Lizard  Creek  ; 
repair  of  two  culverts  on  Lizard  Creek,  on  Fourth  Street;  drainage  of  pond  at 
the  east  end  of  State  Street,  opposite  Judge  Parish's;  culvcjrt  at  the  east  end  of 
Town  Street;  opening  of  gutter  on  Fourth  Street  south  of  State;  repair  of  High 
Street  from    Friend  to  Broad  ;  and  street  repairs  at  the  marketliouse. 

Manifestl}'  the  cholera  produced  one  useful  result,  if  no  other,  in  bestirring 
the  easygoing  villagers  to  open  their  chokedup  gutters  and  culverts,  drain  their 
stagnant  pools  and  remove  the  rotting  garbageh caps  which  gorged  their  neglected 
alleys. 

NOTES. 

1.  Chapter  XIX,  Volume  1. 

2.  An  old  citizen  informs  the  author  that  when  the  first  iron  fence  around  the  Capitol 
Square  was  built,  the  stones  set  by  State  Director  Joel  Wright  when  he  made  the  original 
survey  of  the  town  were  found  in  position. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 


COUNCIL,  MAYORALTY  AND  POLICE-II. 

The  year  IS34  ho^rins  the  life  of  the  capital  as  a  city.  The  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  usually  referred  to  as  the  "  first  city  ch.irter, "  entitled  "an  act  to  incor- 
porate the  City  of  Colnmbiis  in  the  State  of  Ohio,"  was  passed  and  became  a  law 
May  3.  That  act  repealed  the  borough  charter  of  February  10,  1816,  with  all  the 
acts  ainoiidatory  thereto,  and  inaugurated  an  cntirel}^  new  municipal  regitne.  Its 
initial  section  defines  the  boundaries  of  the  city  in  the  following  terms: 

So  mud)  of  the  county  (»f  Franklin  as  is  comprised  within  the  following  limits,  to  wit: 
B(y:inninjT  at  a  point  where  tlie  fiouthwef^t  corner  of  the  new  penitentiary  lot  bounds  on  the 
Scioto  river,  tlience  north  with  tlie  west  line  of  said  lot  to  the  north  side  of  Public  Lane, 
thence  capt  with  Public  Lane  to  the  eaRt  side  of  Fourth  Street,  thence  south  with  the  east 
side  of  Fourth  Street  to  Broad  Street,  thence  east  with  the  north  side  of  Broad  Street  to  the 
cast  Fide  of  Seventh  Street,  thence  south  with  the  east  side  of  Seventh  Street  to  South  Public 
Lane,  thence  west  witli  tlie  Fouth  side  of  Public  Lane  to  the  Alley  which  is  the  east  boundary 
of  South  Columlus,  thence  with  the  south  side  of  said  Alley  or  Lane  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Alley  or  Street  which  is  the  western  boundary  of  South  Columbus,  thence  north  with  the 
West  side  of  said  A' ley  or  Street  to  the  south  side  of  South  Public  Lane,  thence  west  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Columbus  Feeder,  so  as  to  include  the  towpath,  thence  north  with  said  tow- 
path  to  the  Scioto  River,  and  in  the  same  direction  across  said  river,  thence  up  the  west  side 
of  said  river  and  with  the  meanders  until  a  line  drawn  due  north  will  reach  the  place  of 
bejifinning. 

The  territories  thus  bounded,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  the  act  declares, 
"  are  created  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  with  perpetual  succession,  by  the  name 
and  style  of  the  City  of  Colunibus,"  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and 
being  inij)leaded  and  of  holding  and  conveying  real  estate;  and  competent  to 
'*  hav<^,  receive  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  immunities,  powers  and  privileges,  and  bo 
subject  to  all  the  duties  and  obligations  incumbent  upon  and  appertaining  to  a 
municipal  corporation."  The  act  divided  the  city  into  three  wards,  thus  defined  : 
*' The  first  ward  shall  comprise  all  the  territory  north  of  the  centre  of  State  Street; 
the  second  ward  all  between  the  centre  of  State  and  the  centre  of  Rich  streets; 
and  the  third  ward  all  south  of  the  centre  of  Rich  Street." 

The  powers  of  the  corporation  were  vested  by  this  act  in  a  mayor  and  a  city 
council  to  be  chosen  by  the  electors.  The  council  comprised  four  representatives 
from  each  ward,  one  of  the  four  to  be  chosen  annually  for  the  term  of  four  years. 
The  mayor's  term  of  service  was  fixed  at  two  years.  The  annual  municipal 
election  was  required  to  take  place  on  the  second  Monday  in  April.  The  claasi- 
fication  (d*  powers  and  duties  under  the  act  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  no 
clear  or  consistent  rule.  When  we  come  to  search  the  law  for  some  wclldetined 
princi|)le  by  which  the  balance  and  harmony  of  municipal  functions  may  be 
determiiied  and  arranged,  we  find  none.  Conse(juently  the  government  which  the 
law  creates  is   not    a  system,  but  a  medley   of  powers  arbitrarily  assigned.     The 
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powers  vested  in  the  major  are  both  executive  and  judicial ;  those  vested  in  the 
council  both  legislative  and  executive.  Neither  the  mayor  nor  the  council  holds  a 
direct  and  individualized  responsibility  to  the  people.  Asonly  four  members  of  the 
council  retired  in  one  year,  its  ch.iracter  could  not  be  changed  b}'  any  single  election, 
and  a  councilman,  however  derelict  in  conserving  the  interests  of  the  city  at  large, 
was  amenable  for  his  conduct  only  to  the  electors  of  his  own  ward.  Such  were 
some  of  the  leading,  and  as  experience  has  abundantly  shown,  mischievous  charac- 
teristics of  this  law,  most  of  which,  with  variations  chiefly  in  mischievousness  by 
partisan  or  StMe  meddling,  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  government  of  Colum- 
bus to  the  present  time. 

The  law  charged  the  Mayor  to  be  "  vigilant  and  active  at  all  times  in  causing 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  said  city  to  be  put  in  force  and  duly  executed,"  and 
made  it  his  further  duty  to  **  inspect  the  conduct  of  all  subordinate  officers*'  in  the 
city  government,  and,  "  as  far  as  in  his  power,  to  cause  all  negligence,  carelessness 
and  positive  violation  of  duty  to  be  ])rosecuted  and  promptly  ])unished  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  agencies  and  instruments  through  and  by  which  alone  the  laws 
could  be  executecl  were  placed  under  exclusive  control  of  the  council,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  legislative  functions,  w^as  required  to  "appoint  all  assessors  and 
collectors  of  taxes,  city  surveyors,  clerks  of  the  market,  street  commissioners, 
health  officers,  weighers  of  hay,  measurers  of  wood  and  coal,  wharfmasters,"  and 
all  other  city  officers  whose  appointment  or  election  was  not  otherwise  ])rovided 
for.  The  City  Marshal  was  elected  annually  b}'^  the  Council  and  appointed  his 
own  deputies  whom  he  might  at  pleasure  remove  from  office.  The  council 
selected  from  its  own  members  a  recorder  and  treasurer,  each  to  serve  for  the 
term  of  one  year  Power  was  reserved  to  the  council  to  ap])oint  health  officers 
and  regulate  their  duties  ;  to  "  establish  a  city  watch  and  organize  the  same  ;" 
to  establish  and  organize  fire  companies  and  provide  them  with  bylaws  and  regu- 
lations; appoint  "  supervisors  and  other  officers  of  streets  ;"  and  fill  vacancies  in 
office.  The  mayor  ruled,  the  council  governed.  The  city  was  virtuall}'^  placed  by 
its  charter  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  twelve  persons,  one  quarter  of 
whom,  should  the  committee  misbehave,  might  be  dismissed  by  the  voters  at  tho 
next  election.  The  mayor  was  an  executive  in  name  only.  He  was  rather  a 
general  inspector  and  police  justice,  **  vested  with  the  powers  coequal  with  justices 
of  the  peace  within  said  city."  His  judicial  decrees  were  executed  through  the 
marshal,  who  was  amenable  not  to  him  hut  to  the  city  council,  which  had  the 
power  to  remove  him,  or  any  other  city  official,  from  office.  The  mayor  had 
original  and  exclusive  juris<liction  of  all  cases  of  violation  of  the  city  ordinances, 
but  when  a  fine  of  five  dollars,  or  more,  was  adjudged  by  him,  exclusive  of  cost.s, 
appeal  might  be  taken  from  his  decision  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  From 
the  decisions  of  the  council  there  w^as  no  appeal,  except  a  modified  one  to  the 
electors. 

The  legislative  body  elected  its  own  presiding  officer;  had  the  "  custody,  care, 
superintendence,  management  and  control  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate,  and 
other  corporate  property  "  belonging  to  the  city ;  and  had  power  to  levy  and  col- 
lect taxes  on  all  property  "returned  on  the  grand  levy"  within  the  corporate 
limits,  provided  the  tax  for  any  single  year  should -not  "exceed  onefiflh  of  one 
per  centum  on  the  aggregate  value  of  taxable  property  in  said  city."  The  taxes 
were  collected  bj' the  city  marshal.  The  council,  twothirds  of  its  members  con- 
curring, might  negotiate  loans  to  })ay  the  debts  of  the  city,  but  one  financial 
prerogative  of  its  borough  predecessor  was  forbidden  it ;  *  nor  shall  the  said  city 
council,"  so  the  charter  ran,  "  issue  any  printed  notes  or  tickets  to  be  issued 
under  their  atithority,  or  under  the  authority  of  said  city,  as  a  circulating  medium 
of  trade  or  exchange,  or  in   any  way  or  manner,  either  directly  or  indirect 
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enga^o  in  the  business  of  banking."     As  the  corporation  possessed  do  prison,  the 
use  of  the  county  jail  was  permitted. 

Acts  aniendator}'  to  the  charter  of  1834  were  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
as  foliowrt:  March  5,  1838,  regulating  the  collection  of  road  tax  and  expenditure 
of  same  in  the  improvement  of  streets,  fixing  the  rate  of  the  city  levy,  and  per- 
mitting general  as  "well  as  municipal  elections  to  bo  held  by  wards ;  March  7,  1839, 
extending  the  corporate  limits  so  as  to  include  Gilbert's  addition  ;  March  15,  1839, 
authorizing  the  city  council  to  fix  the  places  of  holding  general  elections;  Miirch 
25, 1841,  exempting  firemen  from  jury  service;  February  11,  1846,  prescribing  the 
election  of  a  mayor  and  marshal  annually,  fixing  the  number  of  conncilmen  for 
each  ward  at  three,  one  of  the  three  to  be  elected  annually,  constituting  the  city 
as  one  road  district  and  conferring  upon  the  council  the  power  possessed  by 
supervisors  of  highways  in  the  collection  of  road  tax;  February  27,  1846, 
authorizing  the  council  to  fill  vacancies  among  its  members;  February  8,  1847, 
extending  the  city  boundary  eastward  to  the  east  line  of  Washington  Avenue; 
December  28,  1847,  further  extending  the  corporation  limits  eastward;  and  on 
January  11,  1848,  extending  said  limits  southward.  An  act  of  February  1,  1847, 
gave  to  the  street  then  known  as  Meadow  Lane  the  name  of  Washington  Avenue. 
An  act  of  February  fi,  1847,  authorized  the  City  ('ouncil,  on  vote  taken  and 
approval  given  by  the  qualified  electors,  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati  and  the  Columbus  and  Xenia  railway  companies  to  the 
amount  of  fifly  thousand  dollars  in  each  company.  An  act  passed  February  3, 
1845,  "  for  the  support  and  better  regulation  of  common  schools,  in  the  city  of 
Columbus"  was  amended  by  act  of  February  24,  1848.  An  act  exempting  the 
wharf  lots  but  not  the  buildings  thereon  from  taxation  was  passed  February  22, 
1832.  A  general  act  specifying  the  manner  in  which  all  town  and  city  taxes 
should  be  levied  and  collected  was  passed  February  22,  1848. 

Directly  afler  organization  of  the  city  government  under  the  charter  of  1834  the 
legislation  of  the  city  increased  rapidly  and  soon  became  so  voluminous  that  only 
some  of  its  more  novel  and  striking  features  can  be  mentioned  in  a  sketch  of  this 
kind.  The  tirst  council  under  the  new  charter  was  elected  April  14  and  was 
organized  April  21,  1834.  At  the  next  meeting,  held  April  28,  inventories  of  cor- 
poration property  in  the  possession  of  the  mayor  and  marshal  were  taken,  and 
Abraham  Stotts  was  elected  marshal  and  clerk  of  the  market.  The  funds  in  the 
treasurer's  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  organization  amounted  to  $90.75. 
On  December  8  John  Brooks  was  paid  S37.50  for  a  half  j'ear's  salary  as  mayor. 
On  June  23  the  tax  levy  for  city  purposes  was  fixed  at  two  mills  on  the  dollar. 
On  May  20  the  council  voted  to  license  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  fixed 
the  license  fee  at  8150.  An  ordinance  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious 
diseases  into  the  city  passed  September  1,  and  on  So])tember  8  another,  doubtless 
dictated  by  apprehension  of  the  cholera,  forbidding  any  ])erson  to  "  introduce 
into  the  city  for  use  or  sale  any  apples,  plums,  grapes,  cabbages,  cucumbers,  water 
or  musk  melons  or  green  corn  '  until  the  fifteenth  of  the  ensuing  October.  This 
latter  ordinance  was  repealed  September  22.  On  September  9  George  Hind, 
William  McDonald  and  Benjamin  Sells  were  appointed  health  officers  for  the  first, 
second  and  third  wards  respectively.  Their  compensation  was  two  dollars  i>er 
day.  An  ordinance  of  October  30  declares  that  ''  no  person  shall  sell  any  article 
of  marketing  whatever  after  two  o'clock  of  the  day  before  each  market  day,  until 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  on  market  morninL'."  On  December  29,  Robert  W.  McCo\', 
N.  II.  Swaync  and  Alexander  PatUjn  were  delegated  to  communicate  with  Major 
Brewster  relative  to  construction  of  the  Cumberland  (National)  Road  through  the 
city.  On  October  3  the  Council  moved  into  new  quarters  —  two  rooms  and  a 
cellar  at  six  dollars  per  month  —  "  on  Mr.  McCoy's  lot." 
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1835. — An  ordinaneo  of  March  21,  to  provide  for  the  pajment  of  debts  and 
protection  of  the  city  against  fire,  authorizes  a  loan  of  $11,000,  bearing  interest  at 
not  more  than  7.5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  direcls  that  a  corporation  note  of 
$6,500  to  G.  Swan  and  one  of  $500  to  the  Franklin  Bank  bo  redeemed  March  1. 
Notices  of  petitions  for  the  extension  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  fltreets  from  Town  to 
Broad  and  of  State  Street  and  Sugar  Alley  from  Fourth  to  Seventh  were  given  in 
April.  An  ordinance  of  Juno  9  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  street  commis- 
sioner to  serve  one  year,  with  authority  to  ma<ie  contracts  for  the  improvement 
of  streets  and  supervise  execution  of  the  same.  The  compensation  of  this  func- 
tionary was  three  dollars  per  day.  His  appointment  was  made  by  the  council. 
Sheep  and  swine  were  forbidden  to  run  at  large  by  ordinance  of  June  24.  A  reso- 
lution of  July  13  required  the  marshal  to  notify  all  keepers  of  groceries  where 
spirituous  liquors  were  sohl  that  the}'  would  be  required  to  close  their  shops  at 
9:30  p.  M.  until  October  1.  On  the  same  date  a  petition  signed  by  five  hundred 
ladies  of  the  city  was  presented  to  the  council,  asking  that  no  license  be  granted 
"  to  sell  ardent  spirits  as  a  drink.''  Another  ordinance  of  July  13,  atler  reciting 
that  "  Adin  G.  Eibbs  has,  by  permission  of  tlie  Council,  erected  hay  scales  on  the 
east  side  of  High  Street,  opposite  lot  Number  347  in  said  city,  at  hisown  expense," 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  weigher,  declares  that  the  weight  of  a  ton  of 
hay  shall  be  2,000  pounds,  and  authorizes  the  collection  of  a  weigher's  fee  of 
twentyfive  cents  per  load,  onehalf  to  go  to  the  weigher  and  the  other  half  to 
Mr.  Hibbs.^  A  long  ordinance  to  provide  for  the  suppression  of  immoral  and  dis- 
orderly practices  was  passed  June  24.  This  ordinance  authorized  any  householder 
to  apprehend,  without  breach  of  the  peace,  any  person  violating  it.  The  size  of 
street  gutters,  and  the  mode  and  material  for  paving  were  prescribed  by  ordin- 
ance of  July  9.  On  the  same  date  a  tax  of  three  mills  was  levied.  On  Sep- 
tember 7  Dean  &  McKinney  petitioned  for  leave  to  establish  a  theatre.  On 
report  of  a  committee,  in  February,  thirtytwo  of  the  wharf  lots  were  ordered  to  be 
leased  at  from  $20  to  $62  per  lot. 

1836.  — The  city  debt  in  April  was  $13,000.  On  May  2  a  loan  of  $8,000  at 
7.5  per  cent,  was  authorized  "  for  the  improvement  of  the  city."  A  loan  of 
$10,000  at  7.5  per  cent.  "  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  by  the  city,"  was  authorized 
June  3.  One  section  of  this  latter  ordinance  provided,  **that  there  shall  be  a  city 
stock  created  to  the  amount  of  the  sums  borrowed,  and  scrip  shall  be  issued  bear- 
ing an  interest  of  seven  and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum,  and  said  scrip  shall  be 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  City  Council  and  countersigned  by  the  city 
Recorder."  An  ordinance  forbidding  the  hitching  of  "  any  horse,  ox,  mule  or  other 
animal  to  the  paled  fence  around  the  Public  Ground  belonging  to  the  State"  was 
published  in  August.  The  stationing  of  market  vehicles  so  that  they  might  not 
interfere  with  the  pas^^age  of  stages  or  use  of  the  public  cisterns  by  firemen,  was 
required  by  ordinance  of  November  1I>.  A.  Stolts,  City  Marshal,  reported  that 
eight  counterfeit  dollars  had  been  passed  upon  him  in  payment  of  taxes.  The  fee 
for  a  threatre  license  was  fixed  at  $75.  The  Recorder's  salary  was  fixed  at  $75, 
the  Treasurer's  at  $50  and  that  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Market  at  $60.  On  December 
13  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  location  of  a  new  markethouse.  On 
March  13,  1837,  this  committee  reported  in  favor  of  Third  Street  from  Rich  to 
Friend,  provided  the  owners  of  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  proposed  location 
would  donate  a  strip  twelve  feet  wide.     The  report  was  tabled. 

1837 — The  revenues  of  the  city  were  thus  reported  in  May:  Licenses  of 
taverns,  etc.,  $820.00;  theatre  license,  $75.00;  rent  of  wharf  lots,  $168.00 ;  licen- 
ses to  showmen  and  fines,  $11().63;  tax  collected  on  the  duplicate,  $2,327.97;  paid 
by  butchers  lor  stall  rent,  $235.72;  from  loans,  $10,000.  The  expenses,  were 
$12,589.  A  newspaper  card  of  September  6  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  a  '*  city  police  "  should  be  organized.     The  writer  complained 
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that  the  mandatoB  of  iho  council  wore  not  enforced.     On  JNoTcmber20  the  conncil 
unanimouHly  adopted  the  following: 

WhfrrnM,  it  has  l>oen  reprewnted  to  the  City  Conncil  that  much  difficnlty  now  exists 
amoHK  th<>  citizens  for  want  of  convenient  chanf[:e  as  a  circulating  medium,  therefore, 

Hemtlrfd,  that  the  Bank  of  this  city  l)e  requesteci  to  issue  bills  or  tickets  of  credit  of  the 
several  following  denominations:    ^'^M^\'l%^  25,  r)0  and  75  cents  and  one  dollar  bills. 

On  DccenibcrlG  a  committee  which  had  boon  appointed  to  consider  the  evils 
re8ultin<(  from  coffeehouscH  and  similar  establishments,  reported  recommending 
stringent  measures  for  their  regulation.  At  the  same  meeting  of  the  council  the 
license  fee  for  all  places  other  than  taverns  where  liquor  was  sold  was  fixed  at 
SI 00,  and  for  beer  shops  at  $50.  ^ 

1H38. — An  amendment  of  January  9  to  the  ordinance  licensing  taverns,  ale- 
houses and  ]><)rterhouHe8,  requires  all  groceries,  coffeehouses  and  beorshops  to  close 
at  10:30  p.  m.  and  remain  closed  until  4  a.  m.  The  same  amendment  provides  that 
no  license  shall  in  future  be  renewed  unless  the  applicant  shall  bring  a  certificate 
of  at  least  throe  respectable  householders  that  he  has  kept  an  orderly  house,  and 
not  permitted  gambling  or  drunkenness  on  his  premises.  An  ordinance  of  April 
\i\  provides  that  brick  thereafter  made  for  sale  in  the  city  shall  be  nine  inches 
long,  4jJ  inches  wide  and  2A  inches  thick,  and  that  the  measurs  of  lime  and  all 
other  articles  usually  "  sold  b}'^  heaped  measure,"  shall  be  2,764  cubic  inches  to 
the  bushel,  and  the  "standard  for  even  measure  *  shall  be  2,211  cubic  inches  per 
bushel.  Lime  and  coal  in  small  quantities  were  re(|uired  to  be  measured  in 
vessels  of  not  less  than  nineteen  inches  diameter  across  the  bottom,  and  contain- 
ing not  less  than  one  bushel.  The  license  to  grocers  was  increased  to  a  minimum 
of  fifty  dollars.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  ascertain  whether  the  city  would 
be  required  to  keep  the  National  Road  in  repair  within  its  limits.  Afler  the  mat 
ter  had  been  before  the  council  several  times,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pur- 
chase throe  acres  of  ground  and  build  a  hospital,  for  which  purpose  a  loan  of 
$1,200  was  authorized. 

1839. —  The  Ohio  Board  of  Public  Works  was  requested,  but  declined,  to  grant 
the  city  part  of  the  National  Road  tolls  from  the  first  gate  eastward  as  compensa- 
tion for  repairing  the  road  within  the  city  limits.     A   committee  was  appointed  tc 
confer  with  the  Board  as  to  the  transfer  to  the  city  of  that  part  of  the  road  withir 
its  boundaries.     Purchase  of  eleven  and  a  quarter  acres  of  ground  on   the  nort 
side  of  the  Livingston  Road,  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  for  the  purpose 
being  laid  out  in  "  small  family  grave  lots,"   ivas  authorized.     An  ordinance  pr 
viding  for  the  election  of  a  City  Clerk,  and  defining  his  duties,  was  passed  Dece' 
bor  9. 

1840.  —  "  A  citizen  "  writes  under  date  of  March  18  that  "  within  two  or  iV 
weeks  past  a  set  of  ruffians  have  infested  our  streets  for  the  purpose  of  insul 
ladies  who  may  happen  to  walk  out  after  dark,"  and  suggests  the  organization 
secret  watch.     At  the  April  election  John  G.  Miller,   Whig,  was  chosen   m? 
The  Whig  majority  in  the  city  was  219,  and  in  the  city  and  township  214. 

1841.  —Thomas  Wood  was  appointed  mayor  by  the  council,  vice  J.  G.  J 
appointed  postmaster.     Complaint  was  made  that  the  mnrket  space  was  too 
and  inconveniently  located.     A  newspajjer  card  writer  complains  that  the  sidi 
are  so   blocked  with   boxes  and    merchandise  as    lo  he   nearly  impassable 

"  nearly  entire  stores  are  exhibited  on  boxes  piled  on  the  |)avements  ;"  ant 
gang  of  ])rofane  and  obscene  rowdies  congregates  in  the  evening  at  the  n( 
corner  of  High  and  Town  streets.      Public  cisterns  were  located  by  a  comr 
the   Council    as   follows:     Corner    Friend   and    Town,    south    side;   corn 
and  Third,  south  side  ;  corner  Slate  and   Third,  south  side;  corner  Gay  a 
south  side;  corner  Mound  and  High,  north  side;    corner  Broad  and   Frc 
side ;  corner  State  and    Front,   south  side ;  corner  Rich  and  F^ront,  sout 
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1842. — Three  market  dayrt  per  week  wore  established  in  Mnrch.  A  nieehni; 
favoring  a  new  location  for  the  markethouse  was  held  in  the  baseniunt  ol  the 
Baptist  Church  April  7.  Resolutions  were  adopted  recomniendin/jj  that  a  site  be 
chosen  on  or  east  of  Third  Street.  Committeea  were  a])pointed  to  attend  to  the 
distribution  of  the  tickets  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  vote  as  U)  the  selection  ol  a 
new  location  at  the  next  election.  An  ordinance  of  July  12  forbids  any  person 
to  take  up  any  pavement,  to  cut  down  or  fill  up  any  street,  lane  or  alley,  or  to 
change  the  grade  of  any  sidewalk.  The  presence  ot  dogs  at  the  market  was  for- 
bidden. The  Mayor  was  authorized,  at  discretion,  to  keep  and  feed  prisoners  at 
the  county  jail  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  on  bread  and  water.  The  city  evidently 
was  fast  losing,  or  had  by  this  time  already  lost,  its  borough  simplicity-,  for  on 
December  13  George  B.  Harvey,  City  Marshal,  cautions  citizens  to  be  on  their 
^ard  against  burglars.  "  During  the  past  two  nights,''  he  says,  "  two  houses 
have  been  broken  open  and  attempts  made  to  break  others."' 

1843. — On  March  6  a  bill  to  amend  the  charter  of  Columbus,  was  reported 
from  a  committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred  in  the  Ohio  Senate,  and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Hidgway  was  indefinitely  postponed.  The  character  of  this  bill  is 
indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  a  card  published  bj'  Mr.  A.  G.  Hibbs,  a 
member  of  the  council,  in  the  Ohio  Stdfesmnn: 

I  was  among  the  first  and  most  anxious  for  a  chun^i^e  in  the  charter,  giving  it  a  more 
republican  character.  The  councilmen  are  now  elefted  for  four  years  while  the  menibers  of 
the  legislature  are  only  elected  for  one  year  in  one  House  and  two  in  tlie  other,  and  many  of 
the  officers  of  our  city  are  not  elected  by  the  people  at  all.  Why  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  of  Columbus  should  not  reiurn  his  stewardship  to  the  people  in  less  time  than  every 
four  years  I  never  could  comprehend,  from  any  correct  ideas  of  democratic  government. 

Another  contributor  to  the  Stdfcsituin  wrote  : 

Ought  the  appointing  power  to  rest  with  a  Council  which  appoints  men  to  office  most 
notoriously  derelict  of  duty?  Look  at  the  streets  and  alleys ;  look  at  the  boxes  of  goods  and 
wood  placed  on  the  sidewalks,    fifome  of  them  are  impassable. 

There  may  have  been  some  partisan  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  these  criticisms, 
but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  anomalous  charter  of  1834  \vas  not  producing  the 
vary  best  results. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  April  25  resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  the 
purchase  of  the  Theatre  and  its  conversion  into  a  City  Hall  under  supervision  of 
the  City  Council,  the  sum  necessary  for  the  purchase  and  repairs  —  $1,400  —  to 
be  raised  by  private  subscription. 

1844. — Tax  levy,  four  mills.  Notwithstanding  all  the  municipal  fulmina- 
tions  against  canines,  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  May  30  was  constrained  lo 
remark:  '*  The  town  is  infested  with  dogs  —nasty,  barking,  snarling,  useless 
dogs." 

1845. — An  engraved  map  of  the  city,  drawn  by  II.  F.  Wheeler,  was  pub- 
lished this  year  by  John  M.   Kinney. 

1846. — By  ordinance  of  F'ebruary  18  the  city  was  divided  into  five  wards, 
the  first  comprising  all  territory  "  north  of  the  centre  of  (iay  Street  and  of  a  line 
westwardly  from  the  western  termination  of  said  Gay  Street  to  the  Scioto  liiver  ;' 
the  second,  all  between  the  centres  of  Gay  and  State  streets;  the  third  all  between 
the  centres  of  Gay  and  liicli  streets;  the  fourth,  all  '•  between  the  centre  of  Rich 
Street  and  the  centre  of  Mound  Street  extending  to  the  cor})oration  line  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Columbus  Feeder;"  the  fifth,  "all  south  of  the  centre  of  Mound 
Street  as  above  extended."  By  ordinance  of  May  14  the  salaries  of  the  city 
officials  were  esiablished  as  follows  :  Recorder,  $100,  but  in  case  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  city  clerk  nothing;  Clerk  8100,  Marshal  $450,  Treasurer  $150,  Clerk  of 
the  Market  $100.     It  was  by  this  ordinance   made  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
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Market  to  collect  the  "school house  tax,  wharf  rents,  stall  rents  in  the  market- 
house,  and  all  other  moneys  arising  from  the  market  or  any  other  source  not 
otherwise  provided  for."  The  clerk  was  compensated  for  this  collecting  service  by 
percentages  allowed  him  on  the  sums  collected.  An  ordinance  of  July  18 
requires  that  all  shows  and  theatrical  exhibitions  for  pay  shall  obtain  permits 
from  the  mayor,  for  which  fees  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  shall  be  paid. 
Church,  school,  scientific,  art  and  benevolent  exhibitions  were  exempted  from  this 
requirement.     A  market  ordinance  of  July  21  declares  that  after  its  passage 

The  City  Marshal  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Market  shall  direct  all  market  wagons  and  carts 
to  bo  placed  alon^  the  east  side  of  High  Street,  between  Gay  and  Friend  streets,  so  as  to 
back  up  to  the  sidewalk,  and  so  that  the  passage  on  the  sidewalks  on  Broad.  State,  Town, 
Rich  and  Friend  streets  shall  be  kept  open. 

1847. — By  resolution  of  November  8  the  purchase  from  Thomas  Asbury  of 
two  lots  on  Fourth  Street,  between  Town  and  Kich,  for  a  new  markethouse  was 
authorized  ;  price,  $2,000. 

1848. — The  legislation  of  this  year  was  voluminous.  On  February  14  ordi- 
nances were  passed  forbidding  daylight  bathing  in  the  Scioto  between  the  south 
boil ndar}' and  the  New  Penitentiar}' ;  forbidding  the  discharge,  within  the  citj", 
of  any  cannon,  gun,  pistol,  anvil,  log,  stump,  rocket,  squib,  cracker  or  any  other 
thing  charged  with  gunpowder  without  consent  of  the  ma^-or;  regulating  use  of 
the  wharves  and  forbidding  boats  from  remaining  there  longer  than  two  days; 
providing  for  the  suppression  of  riots;  further  defining  the  duties  of  city  officers  ; 
forbidding  the  throwing  or  firing  of  any  rocket  weighing  more  than  one  pound, 
causing  any  balloon  to  ascend  inflated  otherwise  than  by  gas,  flying  kites  and 
throwing  fireballs  saturated  with  turpentine  or  rolling  hoops  on  sidewalks.  The 
ordinance  for  suppression  of  immoral  practices  was  amended  and  reenacted 
February  16.  An  ordinance  of  the  same  date  authorized  the  City  Marshal  to 
clear  all  streets,  lanes  and  alleys  of  fences  and  other  obstructions.  The  size  of 
bricks  moulded  for  use  in  the  city  was  fixed  at  2^x4f  x9  inches.  The  measure  of 
lime,  coal  and  other  articles  usually  sold  by  heaped  measure  was  declared  to  be 
five  pecks,  or  26.88  cubic  inches.  Driving  upon  and  obstructing  the  sidewalks 
was  forbidden.  The  location,  construction,  use  and  scavenging  of  gutters,  drains, 
vaults  and  sinks  were  regulated.  The  boundaries  of  the  wards,  five  in  number, 
were  readjusted  by  ordinance  of  March  23.  The  market  ordinance  was  amended 
and  reenacted  —  retaining  most  of  its  old  provisions  —  February  26.  On  July  10 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  a  plan,  with  specifications,  for  a  new 
markethouse,  and  on  August  14  a  committee  was  instructed  to  proceed  with  the 
erection  of  the  building,  for  which  purpose  the  sum  of  84,000  was  appropriated. 
An  ordinance  of  August  31  regulates  the  measurement  and  sale  of  firewood,  a 
cord  to  measure  8x4x4  feet  "well  stowed  and  packed."  The  wood  measurer 
was  allowed  a  fee  of  five  cents  per  load,  and  was  authorized  to  designate  the 
place  where  the  wood  wagons  should  stand.  Numerous  ordinances  for  paving 
and  policing  streets  and  alleys  were  passed. 

1849.  — An  ordinance  of  February  17  "  to  establish  a  city  watch  "  contains  the 
following  clauses : 

The  watchmen  now  in  office  in  this  city  shall  constitute  the  city  watch  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  city  council  shall  appoint  as  many  watc^hmen  in  the  month  of  May  annually 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  ;  and  as  many  more  in  tlie  month  of  November,  annually,  as 
they  nmy  think  proper,  to  serve  during  the  winter,  or  for  such  time  as  they  may  l>e 
appointed,  and  organize  them  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  City  Marshal  as  a  city 
watch,  and  the  said  watchmen  shall  be  ex  ({[ficlo  i)()Uce  oHicers  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  city,  and  the  laws  of  the  State,  within  Uie  city,  in  criminal  cases.  .  .  . 
The  watchnien  shall  assemble  at  the  city  watchhouse  every  night,  precisely  one  hour  after 
sunset,  at  which  time  the  evening  roll  shall  be  called  by  the  marshal  and  tlie  names  of  absen- 
tees marked  (if  any),  and  immediately  after  the  calling  of  the  roll  the  several  watchmen  shall 
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proceed  to  discharjte  their  nisrhtly  duties,  and  shall  continue  in  the  discharge  of  their  said 
daties  until  sucli  hour  in  the  morning  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  designated  or  directed 
by  the  City  Marshal,  when  they  shall  a^rain  assemble  at  the  watchhouse,  and  the  roll  shall 
be  called  again  and  the  absentees  marked  by  the  Marshal,  and  a  memorandum  thereof 
shall  be  laid  by  the  Marshal  before  the  City  Council  at  their  next  monthly  meeting;  and  if 
any  watchman  shall  l>e  found  absent,  or  neglecting  his  duty  twice  without  good  reasons, 
he  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  city  watch. 

Tho  Mui'shal  mi^ht  appoint  subrttitutea  in  easo  of  sickness,  but  all  vacancies  in 
the  watch  were  tilled  by  the  City  Council  Tho  watchmen  were  paid  one  dollar 
for  each  ni^lit  of  actual  service.  For  daylight  service,  when  required,  their  rate 
of  compensation  was  the  same.  Tho  mayor  might  summon  their  assistance  in 
case  of  moba  and  riots,  but  they  were  in  no  proper  sense  under  his  control.  The 
executive  functions  of  the  cit}'  govcrnmont  were  still  monopolized  by  its  law- 
makers, while  its  nominally  chief  executive  officer  was  no  more  than  a  police  judge. 
To  call  such  a  plan  of  municipal  adminii^tration  a  system  would  be  grossly  out  of 
place;  it  was  a  mongrel  distortion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  republican 
government.  Contemplating  it8  heterogeneous  and  contradictory*  character,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  streels  and  alleys  became  so  filthy  as  to  invite  pestilence; 
that  they  were  obstructed  with  cord  wood,  garbage  heaps  and  even  fences;  that 
sidewalks  were  so  piled  with  boxes  and  barrels  us  to  force  pedestrians  into  the 
street ;  that  the  commonness  and  brazenness  of  gambling  and  other  vices  became 
almost  insufferable,  and  that  the  growth  of  tho  town  was  for  many  years  by  no 
moans  commensurate  with  its  advantages  as  the  capital  of,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  superb  State  in  the  Union.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  learn  that  on  June  ll, 
1849,  the  council  appointed  a  committee  to  propose  a  new  city  charter.  The  city 
needed  it. 

NOTR. 

1.    The  havscales  here  referred  to  were  situated  on  the  east  side  of  High  Street,  between 
Rich  and  the  alley  next  south. 
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On  March  5,  1H50,  a  new  charter  was  adopted  by  tho  council  and  ordered  to 
])c  presented  to  the  General  Assembly.  On  March  23  "an  act  to  amend  the 
several  acts  incorporating  the  City  of  Columbus"  passed  that  body  and  became 
a  law.  This  act,  like  its  predecessor  of  1834,  describes  the  boundaries  of  the  city, 
and  adds  the  proviso:  "That  all  grounds  that  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be 
laid  out  into  lots  as  additions  to  said  city,  whether  so  named  or  not,  if  contiguous 
thereto  and  designed  or  used  as  building  lots,  may,  by  the  City  Council,  by  ordi- 
nance passed  for  that  purpose,  be  included  in  aud  made  a  part  of  said  city  as 
effectually  as  if  embraced  in  the  foregoing  limits.*' 

The  approach  made  by  this  new  "  charter  *'  towards  a  more  republican  and 
systematic  Ibrin  of  government  was  appreciable  but  slight.  Its  disdain  of  direct 
amenability  to  the  electors  was  a  shade  less  sweeping  than  that  of  the  act  of 
1S34,  but  its  want  of  system  was  almost  as  complete  and  its  classification  of  powers 
almost  as  crude.  The  mayor  continued  to  be  a  sort  of  city  justice  under  the  new 
law  as  under  the  old,  and  though  called  "a principal  officer,"  is  neither  named  nor 
constituted  a  chief  executive.  That  function,  if  properly  attributable  to  anybody, 
belonged  rather  to  the  City  Marshal  than  to  the  Mayor.  It  was  again  provided 
that  the  mayor  should  be  chosen  by  the  electors,  that  he  should  hold  his  office  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  and  that  he  should  have  the  powers  and  emoluments  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  It  was  provided  that  the  marshal  and  treasurer  also  should 
bo  elected  annually  at  the  polls.  The  council  continued  to  be,  as  before,  a  supremo 
committee,  the  character  of  which,  whatever  its  behavior,  could  under  ordinary 
conditions  by  no  possibility  be  changed  at  any  single  election.  It  consisted  of 
fifteen  members --three  from  each  ward  —  only  onethird  of  whom  could  be 
annually  retired.  It  was  vested  with  power  to  change  the  boundaries  of  wards 
and  create  new  wards  if  it  should  see  fit.  It  was  further  authorized  to  appoints 
city  clerk,  a  city  attorney,  and  all  city  surveyors,  clerks  of  the  market,  street  com- 
missioners, health  oflScers,  weighers  of  hay,  wharfmasters  and  measurers  of  wood, 
coal  and  lime.  These  powers  of  executive  appointment  were  subject  only  to  this 
qualification  :  "  That  the  said  City  Council  may  at  any  time,  when  deemed 
expedient  by  them,  provide  by  ordinance  for  the  election  of  any  of  said  officers  by 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  said  city  or  wards,  as  the  case  may  require."  On  July 
8  the  council  appointed  James  L.  Bates  to  the  new  office  at  its  disposal,  that  of 
City  Attorney. 

The  net  of  March  28,  1850,  continued  to  bo  the  "charter"  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Columbus  until,  pursuant  to  the  constitution  of  1851,  tho  General  Assem- 
bly passed  a  general  act  '•  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  cities  and  incorpor- 
ated  villages.'*     By  that  act,  which  was  passed  Ma}'  3,  1852,  and  which  may  be 
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considered  the  origin  if  not  the  basis  of  the  present  municipal  code,  something 
like  a  system  in  munitipai  government  was  inaugurated  in  Ohio.  The  act 
repealed  all  statutes  then  in  force  for  the  organization  and  government  of  munici- 
pal corporations,  and  classified  the  muncipalitios  of  the  State  as  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  class,  incorporated  villages  and  incorporated  villages  for  special  pur- 
poses. Cities  having  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  according  to  the  last  preced- 
ing national  census  were  assigned  to  the  first  class  ;  all  others  to  the  second.  The 
"corporate  authority  of  citizens  "  organized  under  the  act  was  vested  in  "  one 
principal  officer  to  he  styled  the  Mayor"  and  "in  one  Board  of  Trustees  to  be 
denominated  the  City  Council,"  together  with  such  other  officers  as  wore  men- 
tioned in  the  net,  or  might  be  "  created  under  its  authority.'*  The  mayor  of  a  city, 
it  was  further  provided,  should  be  its  chief  executive  officer  and  conservator  of  its 
pesice.  Having  thus  dcclai'cd,  the  law  proceeds  to  say:  "  It  shall  be  his  [the 
mayor's]  special  duty  to  cause  the  oidinancos  and  regulations  of  the  city  to  be 
faithfully  and  constantly  ol)c3'e(l  ;  he  shall  su])ervise  the  conduct  of  all  officers  of 
the  cit}',  examine  the  grounds  of  all  reasoruihle  complaints  made  against  any  of 
them,  and  cause  all  their  violations  of  duty,  or  their  neglects,  to  be  promptly 
punished  or  reported  to  the  proper  tribunal  for  correction  ;  he  shall  have  within 
the  city  limits  the  powers  con  fenced  upon  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  to  sup'press 
disorders  and  keep  the  peace." 

Here  we  have,  at  length,  a  recognition  of  the  mayor  as  a  "  chief  executive 
officer;"  we  also  find  him  vested  by  this  law  with  additional  though  scarcely 
coordinate  executive  power.  In  a  city  of  the  first  class  the  mayor  was  authorized 
to  appoint  one  chief  of  police  and  as  many  watchmen  as  the  council  might  direct 
and  approve.  The  police  force  was  placed,  to  a  qualified  extent,  under  his  direc- 
tion. He  possessed,  as  before,  ''  all  the  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,"  but  in 
the  cities  of  the  first  class  was  not  required,  except  on  special  emergency,  to  hear 
and  adjudge  any  criminal  case.  In  cities  of  the  second  class  the  mayor  exercised 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  violations  of  the  ordinances,  and  performed,  as 
under  the  old  constitution  and  statutes,  the  functions  of  a  police  judge.  The  new 
law  created  the  offices  of  marshal,  civil  engineer,  fire  engineer,  treasurer,  auditor, 
solicitor,  police  judge  and  su])erintendent  of  markets,  all  to  be  filled  by  choice  at 
the  polls.  The  tei-m  for  which  these  offices,  and  also  that  of  mayor,  was  to  be 
held  was  two  years.  The  time  ap|)ointed  for  the  election  of  city  officers  was  the 
first  Monday  in  A])ril. 

The  City  Council,  under  the  act  of  1^52,  ceases  to  be  a  supreme  committee 
and  becomes  amenable  for  its  collective  conduct  to  the  electors.  Its  members  are 
chosen,  two  in  each  ward,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  their  terms  to  expire  alter- 
nately. The  councilmen  are  spoken  of  as  trustees,  indicating  a  fiduciary  relation 
to  the  people  for  whom  they  are  to  legislate.  The  executive  functions  which  they 
enjoyed  under  the  old  law  are  reduced  and  limited  but  by  no  means  wholly  taken 
away.  The  council  shall  have,  in  addition  to  its  legislative  powers,  so  the  law 
states,  all  other  corporate  powers  not  otherwise  conferred  or  conceded,  and  shall 
appoint  or  provide  for  the  election  of  "all  such  city  officers  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  good  government  of  said  city,  and  for  the  due  exercise  of  its  corporate 
powers,  ....  as  to  whose  a}>pointment  or  election  provision  is  not  herein  made." 

This  act — of  May  ^i,  1852  — vv as  a  very  important  step  in  the  direction  of  sys- 
tematic municipal  organization  in  Ohio.  It  was  a  transition  from  the  dangerous 
and  uncertain  ground  of  special  legisltition  to  the  solid  basis  of  general  constitu- 
tional principles.  It  was  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
coordination,  if  not  coequality,  of  powers  in  municipal  government.  It  was  a 
qualified  application  to  municipal  affairs  of  the  same  classification  of  func- 
tions which  has  proved  so  wise  and  beneficent  in  national  affairs.  If  the 
law    did    not  provide   for   a   distinct    separation   and    independent  organization 
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of  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments,  it  gave  at  least  a  statutory 
endorsement  to  that  plan  of  organization  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  practical 
realization.  More  than  had  ever  been  done  before,  it  fixed  official  responnibility 
and  brought  the  government  of  cilies  under  the  control  of  the  people. 

With  such  amendatory  and  supplementary  legislation  us  has  modified, 
extended  and  sometimes  distorted  its  provisions,  the  law  of  1852  has  been  and 
still  is  the  code  of  municipal  government  in  Ohio.  To  follow  out  all  the  changes 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  and  all  the  additions  made  to  it  would  require  more 
space  than  can  here  be  spared.  The  task  belongs  to  general  history  rather  than 
to  local.  Further  reference  to  the  organic  municipal  legislation  of  the  State  will  bo 
needed,  and  made,  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  local 
events,  the  course  of  which  will  now  be  resumed. 

On  May  14,  1851,  an  ordinance  was  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  captain  of  the  city  watch  and  as  many  watchmen  as  might  be  deemed  necessary. 
The  term  of  i?ervice  in  this  corps  was  one  year.  The  watchmen  were  required  to 
assist  the  marshal  when  necessary,  to  clean  and  keep  in  good  order  the  city  gas 
lamps,  to  light  them  in  the  evening  and  to  extinguish  them  in  morning.  They 
werc^ subject  to  the  direction  of  the  captain.  In  May,  1851,  announcement  was 
made  that  elegant  rooms  for  the  council  and  city  officials  had  been  fitted  up  in  the 
second  story  of  the  new  markethouse  on  Fourth  Street.  A  room  9J  feet  long,  27 
wide  and  19  in  height  was  appropriately  furnished  as  a  City  Hall.  The  City 
Council  held  \is  meetings  in  the  southern  part  of  this  chamber,  adjoining  which 
was  the  mayor's  office,  37  feet  by  20.  A  room  20  x  13  was  set  apart  for  the  City 
Marshal,  and  one  of  30  x  13  for  the  City  Surveyor  and  Clerk.  Two  cells  were 
arranged  conveniently  to  the  mayor's  office  for  the  temporary  confinement  of 
arrested  persons.  The  tax  levy  of  this  year  was  five  mills.  The  receipts  of  the 
city  treasury  were  $31,958.40  ;  expenditures,  $27,888.86. 

1852.— On  February  1,  the  Old  Statehouse  was  destroyed  by  fire;  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  the  council  tendered  to  the  General  Assembly  the  use  of  the  City  Hall  and 
offices.  On  February  13,  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  made  by  the 
councilmen  and  city  officials  toward  the  construction  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. A  resolution  conferring  upon  the  Columbus,  Piqua  &  Indiana  Hailway 
Company  the  freedom  of  the  town  for  its  tracks  and  trains  north  of  Broad  Street, 
"  except  High  Street,"  was  passed  May  8.  Additional  night  watchmen  were 
appointed  in  December.  Members  of  the  council  received  for  their  services  one 
dollar  each  per  meeting. 

1853. — A  fulUength  portrait  of  Doctor  Goodale,  painted  by  Beard,  was  hung 
in  the  Council  Chamber.  The  room  was  further  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
McCoy,  by  the  same  artist,  and  a  large  engraving  of  the  Washington  Monument. 
On  May  10,  one  hundred  shares  of  stock  in  the  Columbus  &  Cleveland  Bailway 
Company  were  advertised  for  sale  by  the  City  Treasurer.  An  ordinance  to  fund 
the  debts  of  the  city  was  passed  May  23.  A  resolution  granting  the  Columbus  & 
Springfield  Railway  Company  a  right  of  way  for  its  tracks  from  the  head  of  the 
canal  along  Scioto  Street  and  Bank  Alley  was  passed,  after  much  controversy, 
June  20.  Sunday  liquorselling  was  forbidden  by  ordinance  of  June  25.  On  July 
25,  R.  W.  McCoy  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  council,  in  which 
body  he  hud  served  continuously  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  borough  in 
1816,  and  of  which  he  had  been  president  since  the  incorporation  of  the  city.  He 
was  obliged  to  retire  by  the  infirmities  of  age.  New  market  regulations  were 
adopted  November  8.  On  October  24,  five  Bibles  were  ordered  for  use  of  the 
judges  ol  elections.  On  May  23,  an  issue  of  6  per  cent,  twentyyear  bonds  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  debt  of  the  city  was  authorized.  On  November  14,  the  sum  of  $300 
was  paid  by  the  State  Board   of  Public  Works  for  repairs  on  the  National  Road 
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within  the  eity.     On  July  14,  a  petition   was  presented  asking  for  **  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice  and  disorder  among  the  blacks." 

1854. — In  April  the  treasury  continued  a  balance  of  $6,000  over  expenditures, 
whicli  was  considered  "  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  cities."  After  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  retiring  council  April  7,  its  members,  "  with  the  city  officers,  report- 
ers, &c.,  repaired  to  Ambos*8  and  had  a  pleasant  time  generally."  On  April  10, 
the  new  council  met  and  endeavored  to  elect  a  president,  but  after  having  cast 
thirtythree  ineffectual  ballots,  took  a  recess  until  the  next  evening,  when  Theodore 
Corastock  was  elected  on  the  fort^sccond  ballot. 

1855. — A  brick  stationhouse  was  begun  near  the  City  Hall  this  year.  On 
March  12,  the  damming  of  Doe  Run  and  Lyon's  Creek  was  declared  to  be  a  nui- 
sance. W.  VV.  Riley  having  **  constructed  a  sewer  or  underground  ditch  along  the 
southside  of  Long  Street  at  its  intersection  with  State  Avenue,"  which  sewer  or 
ditch  prevented  "  the  running  stream  known  as  Cold  Run  "  from  taking  its  natural 
course  and  caused  "  a  serious  overflow,"  Riley  was  ordered,  in  June,  to  remove  his 
"  sewer  or  ditch  "  so  that  the  stream  might  "  resume  its  natural  channel."  Riley 
claimed  that  he  had  a  valuable  waterpower  and  carried  the  matter  to  the  courts. 
On  April  9  the  council  cast  31,  and  on  April  12  eighty  three,  ballots  for  president 
without  choice.  On  April  13,  Henry  Wilson  was  elected  on  the  one  hundred  and 
nineteenth  ballot.  A  collation  of  the  market  ordinances  was  ordered  in  June.  It 
was  said  that  tlicse  ordinances  were  numerous  enough  to  fill  a  volume,  but  were 
for  the  most  part  disregarded.  On  July  16,  Colonel  John  Noble  was  chosen  pres- 
ident, vice  Henry  Wilson,  resigned.  Sale  of  $7,000  worth  of  Columbus  <fe  Aenia 
Railway  stock,  to  pay  off  an  equal  amount  of  city  bonds,  was  authorized  October 
2.  The  police  force  comprised  twelve  night  watchmen  and  three  for  day  service. 
These  men  were  paid  for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  from  SI 50  to  $500  per  year. 

1856. — The  Stationhouse  begun  in  1855  was  completed  this  year.  It  was  a 
twostory  brick,  24x34,  and  contained  eleven  cells,  in  two  rows.  Its  upper  story 
contained  a  hall  for  the  use  of  the  police.  The  building  cost  $2,800.  A  loan  of 
$10,U0O  was  authorized  April  21,  and  another  of  the  same  amount  May  11.  On 
January  25  T.  V.  Hyde  was  expelled  from  the  council  on  charges  of  having  been 
interested  in  certain  contracts  for  street  paving  contrary  to  law.  A  jury  in 
the  mayor's  court  was  authorized  October  27.  On  December  22  Messrs.  Noble. 
Collins,  Comstock.  Decker  and  Reinhard  were  appointed  a  committee  on  "  house- 
warming"  at  the  new  Statehouse,  and  the  sum  of  $300  was  appropriated  to  make 
the  "warming"  effectual. 

1857. — Rate  of  tax,  five  mills.  Market  ordinances  were  passed  June  22  and 
July  20.  On  July  27  the  market  days  and  hours  were  changed  to  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  from  daylight  until  nine  a.  m.,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
five  until  nine  p.  m.  The  printing  of  a  revised  code  of  ordinances  was  announced 
September  14. 

1858. — Ten  regular  and  twenty  special  policemen  were  elected  by  the  council 
May  17.  Henry  M.  Wakeman  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Police  May  19. 
Additional  market  regulations  were  passed  November  22.  On  September  13  the 
City  Solicitor  was  directed  to  prepare  an  ordinance  for  submitting  to  the  voters 
of  the  city  the  question  of  levying  a  tax  for  the  erection  of  a  workhouse.  The 
expenses  of  the  cit}'  during  the  six  months  ended  October  4  were  $30,789.29  ; 
receipts,  $37,351.60. 

1859. — In  the  case  of  C.  W.  Kent  vs.  Martin  White  and  John  Fleming,  police- 
men, the  Superior  Court  rendered  a  decision  invalidating  an  ordinance  authorizing 
arrests  without  warrant  and  one  forbidding  auctions  in  the  streets.  The  City 
Solicitor  was  instructed  to  carry  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  on  error.  On 
February  28  the  Ways  and  Means  committee  was  directed  to  sell  $50,000  worth 
of  Columbus,  Cincinnati   &  Cleveland   railway  stock,  held  by  the  city,  at  not  less 
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than  par.  Tho  city's  receipts  during  the  year  ended  April  1  were  $88,582,83 ; 
expenses,  $84,61:^.26.  An  ordinance  abolishing  the  office  of  Street  Com  mission  or, 
and  providing  for  streotcleaning  by  contract,  failed  to  pass  May  2.  An  ordinance 
of  July  14  located  the  "dray  stands"  a.s  follows :  South  side  of  Broad,  from  High 
to  Third  ;  east  side  of  High  from  Broad  to  Gay  ;  north  side  of  State  from  High 
to  Third  ;  east  side  of  High,  Irom  Town  to  State  ;  west  side  of  High,  from  Friend 
to  Rich.  A  chaingang  ordinance  was  pa.ssed  October  31,  and  chaingang  street 
labor  was  inaugurated  November  7.  The  first  *'gang  "  comprised  two  white  men 
and  three  colored.  On  April  11  Ilaldeman  Crary  contested  tho  right  of  Thomas 
A.  Jones  to  a  seat  in  the  council  as  a  member  from  the  first  ward.  During  the 
proceedings  Jones  resigned  an<l  a  new  election  was  ordered.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  contest  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  the  citj'.  Wood  markets  were 
located  on  the  north  side  of  Gay  Street  from  High  to  Front,  west  side  of  Fourth 
Irom  State  to  Town,  and  south  side  of  Mound  from  High  to  Third. 

1860. — The  regular  policemen  appointed  by  the  City  Council  June  4  were 
H.  M.  Wakeman,  Isniel  Lyon,  John  Tncles,  O.  T.  Huff,  Albert  Hazelton,  Solomon 
Justice,  Garret  Fox,  C'hai'les  Gain.  VV.  B.  Huffman  and  Nicholas  Kotzel.  John 
Uncles  was  chosen  dptain.  An  independent  police  service  on  High  Street  and 
adjacent  alleys  was  begun  by  Deputy  Marshals  Martin,  White  and  John  Cool 
June  16.  Its  surveillance  wasconfincd  to  High  Street,  between  Broad  and  Friend, 
and  the  neighboring  alley's.  A  loan  of  822,000  was  authorized  October  22  for 
payment  of  debts  due  to  the  estate  of  Lyne  Starling. 

1861. —  On  April  25  an  ordinance  was  paased  apjiropriating  $20,000  for  the 
relief  of  soldieis'  families.  On  July  1  A.  O.  Blair,  chairman  of  the  relief  committee, 
reported  that  he  had  disbursed  8864.95  to  families  and  recruits. 

18b2.  — A  committee  of  reception  to  W.  G.  ("Parson")  Brownlow  was 
appointed  April  14.'  On  April  18  Messrs.  Buttles,  Wilson  and  DonaMson  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  a  committee  of  citizens  in  urging  upon 
Congress  the  location  of  a  I'nited  States  military  post  at  Columbus.  The  wharf 
lots  were  ordered  t^old  December  22.  On  February  2,  1863,  there  was  due  to  the 
city  as  rent  of  these  lots  the  sum  of  82,239.06;  on  a  single  one  of  these  lots  ti.e 
debt  amounted  to  $621.  Fourteen  of  the  lots  were  occupied  without  lease.  A  large 
amount  of  territory  on  the  West  Side  was  annexe<i  by  ordinance  of  March  4.  B. 
McCabe  was  reappointed  CaptJiin  of  the  Police  Ma^  19.  An  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  passed  April  29  provided  for  election  by  the  voters  of  a  City  Marshal  for 
one  year  and  a  C/ity  Solicitor  for  two  years;  also  for  appointment  by  the  council 
of  a  City  Clerk  for  the  term  of  two  years.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  election 
or  appointment  of  a  city  treasurer. 

1863. —  Receipts  of  the  City  Treasury,  year  ended  April  1,  859,581.11 ;  residue 
on  hand,  8192.05.  A  suit  between  the  city  and  the  heirs  of  Jacob  Hare  resulted  in 
a  division  of  the  estate  between  the  litigants.  On  August  31  eighteen  of  the 
wharf  lots  sold  for  810,732;  on  November  9  twx'iitytwo  more  of  the  lots  sold  for 
83,410.67. 

1864. —  On  the  fort^'third  ballot,  Jacob  Heinhard  was  elected  Presitlent  of  the 
Council  over  G.  Douty.  On  June  10  the  council  decided  to  hold  its  regular  meet- 
ings on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month.  Total  abolition  of  the  public 
markets  was  seriously  pi'oposed. 

1865. —  On  April  18  citizens  were  requested  by  the  mayor  to  drape  their 
houses  in  mourning  for  thirty  days  in  honor  of  tho  late  President  Lincoln.  A 
committee  of  the  council  w^as  apj)ointcd  to  cooperate  with  tho  citizens  in  the  recep- 
tion of  the  President's  remains.  On  July  3  tho  council,  l)y  resolution,  tendered 
the  hospitalities  of  the  city  to  General  Sherman.  The  sMmc  honor  was  tendered  to 
General  Grant  by  resolution  of  Se|)temher  18.  Ou  May  22  the  council  resolved, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Keinhard,  that  the  mayor  be  authorize<l  and  instructed  **  to  order 
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all  drinking  bouses,  suloons  and  places  of  resort  to  be  closed  wbenever,  in  bis 
opinion,  the  public  safety  and  tbe  interest  of  tbo  city  may  demand  it/*  Fears  hav- 
ing been  expressed  that  the  sewers  emptying  into  the  river  would  pollute  the  still 
water  in  the  State  dam,  the  council  decided  to  construct  two  sluiceways  in  the 
dam,  by  the  sudden  oj>ening  of  which  all  accumulated  sediment  in  the  river  might 
be  washed  out.  On  September  18  a  select  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city.  In  an  editorial  complaining  of  the**  inefficiency 
or  inadequacy  of  our  present  police  force,"  the  Ohio  Statesman  of  November  11 
savs : 

It  is  a  sad  fact  to  which  it  is  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  that  crime  is  rapidly  on  the  increase 
in  our  city.  ....  A  large  portion  of  those  who  commit  outrages  upon  persons  and  property 
escape  justice,  not  because  of  their  acutoness  or  cunning,  but  because  there  is  nobody  on  the 
lookout —  nol)ody  to  make  an  arrest. 

1866.  -  Suits  against  the  city  were  pending  in  February,  on  claims  for 
damages  said  to  amount  to  S100,000.  After  a  long  struggle,  Theodore  Comstock 
was  elected  President  of  the  Council  on  the  two  hundred  eightyseventh  ballot, 
April  16,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7.  The  candidate  against  Mr.  Comstock  was  William  L. 
Ross.  The  council  was  equally  divided  in  politics,  nine  of  its  members  being  Union 
men  and  nine  Democrats.  Aller  121  ballots  a  recess  was  taken  until  April  16,  on 
which  date,  after  the  one  hundred  6ftyfirst  ballot,  Mr.  Ross  proposed  that  all  the 
hiumbers  resign  and  that  a  new  election  be  ordered  by  the  mayor.  This  was  lost, 
9  to  9,  and  aller  sundry  motions  for  a  recess,  and  further  balloting,  Mr.  Comstock 
was  elected,  as  stated.  The  Democrats,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
the  election,  abstained  from  attending  further  meetings  of  the  council,  thereby 
depriving  it  of  a  quorum.  On  July  26  Mr.  Comstock  resigned,  and  throe  ineffec- 
tual ballots  for  choice  of  his  successor  were  taken,  whereupon,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Reinhard,  a  committee  of  conference  containing  three  members  representing 
each  political  party  was  appointed.  After  four  additional  recesses,  Luther  Donald- 
son was  chosen  president  on  the  twelfth  ballot.  The  controversy  hinged  upon 
the  question  whether  a  majority  of  all  the  members  legally  elected  to  the  council 
was  necessary  to  the  choice  of  a  president,  the  Democrats  maintaining  that  it 
was.  By  common  consent  the  question  was  submitted  to  Hon.  A.  G.  Thurman 
and  Hon.  Henry  C.  Noble,  who  also  disagreed,  but  recommended  a  plan  of  com- 
promise which  the  Democrats  accepted  and  in  which  the  Unionists  substantially 
acquiesced,  with  the  results  stated.  On  September  4  the  council,  by  re.^jolutiou, 
tendered  the  hospitalities  of  the  city  to  President  Johnson.  On  August  1  Justice 
W.  L.  Heyl  reported  suits  against  the  city  on  his  docket  amounting  to  S2,209.04, 
of  which  $736.30  had  been  collected  on  execution.^  On  August  21  live  judgments 
against  the  city  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor  for  examination,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  Clerk  was  directed  not  to  issue  orders  for  the  payment  of  money  unless 
all  bills  and  accounts  were  authenticated  and  approved  by  the  chairman  and  two 
members  of  the  proper  committee.  It  would  seem  that  claims  against  the  city 
had  been  paid  without  action  of  the  council  or  even  of  one  of  its  committees. 
On  July  22  a  suit  brought  against  the  hackmon  of  the  city  to  collect  a  tax  of  818 
and  $25  on  their  vehicles  pursuant  to  an  ordinance  of  1865  was  dismisse<l  on  the 
ground  that  the  tax  was  illegal,  the  right  of  taxation  being  a  sovereign  power 
vested  only  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  The  city,  it  was  affirmed,  had 
the  right  to  license  and  regulate  in  such  cases,  but  no  right  to  tax.  Serious 
demoralization  of  the  police  force  pending  the  deadlock  in  the  council  was 
alleged,  and  was  evidenced,  it  was  maintained,  b}''  a  fight  which  took  place 
between  two  night  watchmen.  On  August  1  a  "swamp  "  in  the  North  Graveyard 
was  ordered  to  be  filled  uj). 

1867. —  On  April  29  a  contract  was  made  with  D.  W.  and  W.  G.  Deshler  and 
A.   G.   Thurman   for   23.59   acres  of  land  for  a  City  Park  ;  price  815,000.     On 
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February  26,  1866,  the  Orphans'  Home,  a  benevolent  organization,  transferred 
S6,000  worth  of  properly  to  the  city  on  condition  that  it  would  add  the  same 
amount  and  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  Haro  Orphan's  Home.  A  Home  was 
completed  March  4, 1867,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  city  has  never  fulfilled  its  part 
of  the  contract.  The  usual  annual  petitions  for  some  plan  for  the  disposal  of 
sweepings,  ashes  and  garbage  were  renewed  this  year.  Such  petitions  arose  from 
a  custom,  long  unchecked,  of  tlirowing  all  trash  into  the  streets  and  alley's.  On 
April  5,  1866,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  '*act  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  metropolitan  police  commissioners  in  cities  of  the  first  class  with  u  population 
of  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  last  federal  census."  This 
act  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  for  "each  of  said  cities"  four  commis- 
sioners, who,  with  the  mayor,  should  be  the  "  chief  oflScers  of  said  metropolitan 
police,"  and  should  have  authority  to  appoint  "a  superintendent  of  the  police 
force,  a  capiuin  of  police  and  one  captain  in  addition  for  each  fifly  patrolmen 
called  into  service  more  than  the  fii-st  fitly,  and  a  sergeant  of  police  to  each  twelve 
patrolmen,  and  also  regular  or  compensated  patrolmen  not  exceeding  one  to  each 
one  thousand  inhabitants  as  shown  by  the  last  federal  census;  provided  that  the 
number  of  said  patrolmen  may  be  increased  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  City 
Council ;  and  provided  also  that  the  said  board  shall  have  the  power,  in  cases  of 
emergency  to  appoint  as  many  special  patrolmen  as  they  may  think  proper." 
The  full  term  of  service  of  the  members  of  the  Board  was  eight  years. 

On  March  29,  1867,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  metro- 
politan police  act  wore  extended  "  to  all  cities  of  the  first  class  having  a  popula- 
tion less  than  fifly  thousand,  and  of  the  second  class  having  a  population  of  twelve 
thousand  and  upwards  at  the  last  federal  census."  On  April  15  the  Citv  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  directing  the  City  Solicitor  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  metropolitan  police  law,  and  on  April  22  this  was  followed  by 
an  additional  resolution  authorizing  the  Solicitor  and  Judge  Allen  G.  Thurman  to 
commence  legal  proceedings  to  prevent  enforcement  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
Columbus.  Accordingly  suit  was  brought,  and  on  May  9  was  argued,  before  Hon. 
John  L.  Green,  Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  praying  for  an  injunction  in  restraint 
of  John  Field,  Harvey  P.  Bancroft,  Nelson  Kush,  John  J.  Janney  and  James  G. 
Bull,  Police  Commissioners  appointed  for  Columbus.  Messrs.  Allen  G.  Thurman 
and  E.  F.  Bingham  appeared  for  the  city,  and  Attorney-General  West  and  Judge 
J.  W.  Baldwin  for  the  defendants  On  May  21  the  law  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, the  injunction  prayed  for  was  granted,  and  all  further  proceedings  in  the 
organization  of  a  police  force  pursuant  to  the  law  were  stayed.  A  restraining 
order  had  meanwhile  been  issued  at  the  time  the  injunction  was  applied  for. 
During  the  following  February  the  bill,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  Columbus  and  Day- 
ton, was  repealed."  In  July,  1867,  an  ordinance  was  passed,  authorizing  payment 
of  $1,500  to  Henry  C.  Crawford  for  damages  sustained  by  falling  into  a  sewer. 

1868. — On  January  28  a  resolution  was  adopted  askinir  for  legislative  author- 
ity to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $150,000  to  build  a  City  Hall.  During  the 
same  month  the  labor  unions  of  the  city  presented  a  petition  asking  that  public 
improvements  bo  executed  under  supervision  of  the  City  Engineer  instead  of  by 
contract.  On  March  26  the  council  decided,  at  a  special  meeting,  to  submit  the 
question  of  appropriating  $125,000  to  provide  a  City  Hall  to  the  electors.  A  vote 
on  the  question  was  taken  April  6,  and  resulted  :  3,406  ayes  and  460  noes.*  On 
May  4  the  council  ])as8ed  an  ordinance  by  Mr.  Rein  hard  to  organize  a  police  force 
of  tvventyfive  men  under  direction  of  the  City  Marshal.  On  December  30  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  to  employ  Thomas  C.  Thurman  to  compile  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  city,  together  with  its  charter,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
Ohio  on  questions  of  munici|>al  government.  A  compensation  to  Mr.  Thurman 
of  $t>00   for  this  service   was  authorized.     On    June  8  an   ordinance   was  passed 
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to  establish  a  police  force  and  proscribe  its  powers  and  duties.  The  police  uni- 
form adopted  comprised  a  singlebreasted  frock  coat  of  navy  blue  cloth,  with  roll- 
ing collar;  pantaloons  of  same  cloth,  with  blue  welt  on  the  outer  seam  ;  cap  of 
navy  blue  cloth  and  overcoat  of  same  material.  On  May  8  tlie  marshal  was  once 
more  directed  to  close  the  saloons  on  Sunclay.  The  subject  of  markets  and  mar- 
keting was  frequently  before  the  council  this  3'ear — as  usual.  On  December  28  a 
committee  of  throe  was  appointed  to  have  all  houses  pn»vided  with  numbers  and 
to  have  the  names  of  streets  posted  on  corner  buildings. 

18G9.  -  On  May  7  of  this  year  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  municipal  code 
for  the  Slate  and  repealed  all  other  legislation  for  the  organization  and  govern- 
ment of  cities,  town  and  villages.  The  elective  officers  in  cities  of  the  second  class 
pursuant  to  this  law,  were  mayor,  clerk,  treasurer,  city  commissioner  (who  was  to 
be  also  a  superintendent  of  streets),  marshal  and  solicitor;  the  offices  which  the 
council  might  create  and  provide  for  filling  by  election  were  those  of  auditor,  civil 
engineer,  fire  engineer  and  superintendent  of  markets.  The  official  term  of  all 
officers  elected  was  fixed  at  two  years.  The  mayor  was  declared  to  bo  *'  a  conserva- 
tor of  the  peace,"  and  was  given  the  judicial  powers  of  a  justice  and  the  police 
powers  of  a  sheriff.  The  marshal  was  declared  to  be  the  **  principal  ministerial 
officer  of  the  corporation,"  and  was  given  power  to  appoint  "one  or  more  depu- 
ties." In  cities  having  no  marshal  the  duties  of  that  functionary  devolved  upon  a 
chief  of  police,  under  direction  of  the  mayor,  who  was  authorized  to  appoint 
policemen  and  night  watchmen,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council.  The  term 
of  police  service  was  fixed  at  one  year.  The  organization  and  control  of  the  police 
were  practically  vested  in  the  council. 

On  February  2  the  council  gave  a  complimentary  banquet  to  the  State  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  General  Assembly  at  the  Ambos  Hall.  The  first 
premium— $100 — for  a  plan  for  the  City  Hall  was  awardcl  to  R.  T.  Brooks;  the 
second  premium — 875 — to  Joseph  Ireland,  and  the  third— $50— to  J.  C.  Auld. 
Eight  plans  were  submitted.  On  April  22,  William  Naghten  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  on  the  one  hundred  sixtyfifth  ballot.  On  February  8,  the 
Committee  on  City  Hall  decided  to  purchase  as  a  site  for  the  Hall  inlot438  and 
the  west  half  of  inlot439,  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Pearl  streets.  The  price  at 
which  this  property  was  hcM  was  $17,000  for  lot  438  and  $6,000  for  the  half  of  lot 
439.'  A  minority  of  the  committee — Messrs.  Beinhard,  Frankel,  McAllister  and 
Comstock— filed  a  protest  against  the  purchase  on  the  ground  that  due  competi- 
tion was  not  allowed  and  the  price  extravagant.  A  contract  to  build  the  City 
Hall,  for  $124,822,  was  closed  with  Hall,  Fornoff  &  Co.  May  24.  The  ceremony 
of  "  breaking  groun<l  "  for  the  Hall  was  celebrated  by  a  banquet  given  to  the 
council,  city  officers  and  Board  of  Education  at  Wagner's  dininghall  May  27,  by 
Thomas  Morton,  of  New  York. 

1870. —  Luther  Donaldson  was  elected  President  of  the  Council  January  17,  on 
the  fortyeighth  ballot.  The  funded  debt  ol  the  city  was  stated  at  $500,000  ;  float- 
ing debt,  $15,000.  On  June  15  a  proposed  annexation  of  contiguous  territory  was 
refused  by  the  County  Commissioners,  after  argument.*  A  petition  bearing  nearly 
six  thousand  signatures  having  been  presented  to  Mayor  Meeker,  asking  him  to 
close  the  saloons  on  Sunday,  a  reply  to  the  petitioners  was  made  by  him  contain- 
ing the  following  passages  interesting  for  their  bearing  upon  the  police  powers  of 
the  mayor : 

The  present  police  force  of  this  city  (as  well  as  all  other  cities  of  the  second  class  in  Ohio) 
is  or^nized  under  an  act  of  th(^  legislature,  passed  May  7,  18(>9.  This  act  deprives  the  mayor 
of  the  power  conferred  upon  him  by  the  first  section  of  the  ordinance  to  wliich  you  reifcr, 
and  lonpe?*  it  in  the  City  Council  ami  the  Police  (oniniittee  l)y  that  hody  app«»iiited.  By 
rules,  re>;ulations  and  onlinaniu'S  pHSsed  Kubsequently  to  antl  in  conforuiity  with  thiH  act  of 
tlie  legislature,  all  viohition  or  n'jflect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  policemen  must  he  reported  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Police  Couiniittee,  and  whatever  of  punishment  follows  such  report  and 
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investigation  is  wholly  and  exclusively  under  the  control  of  that  committee.  Yoa  will 
observe,  therefore,  that  I  am  powerless  as  yourself  to  control  the  action  of  police  officers  or  to 
compel  the  observance  of  any  order  T  may  niake  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  any  partica- 
lar  oniinanci*. 

Such  was  one  of  the  more  recent  results  of  state  intermeddling  in  manici- 
pal  government  —  executive  functions  vested  in  the  legislative  .body  and  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  city  deprived  of  his  proper  executive  authority. 

The  question  of  annexing  additional  territory  came  up  again  in  November, 
the  proposition  being  to  add  about  2,640  acres  to  the  area  of  the  city.  An  ordi- 
nance was  prepared  in  the  council,  and  agreed  to  by  the  County  Commissioners, 
making  a  total  addition  to  the  city  of  4,052  acres.  The  annexed  territories  com- 
prised Fratikliriton,  the  settlement  called  Birmingham,  west  of  Goodale  Park,  and 
considerable  tracts  lying  south  and  east. 

1871. —  Contest  of  Charles  Engelke's  election  as  City  Marshal  having  been 
brought  before  Judge  Pugli  by  B.  McCabe,  the  Judge  dismissed  the  case  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  made  no  provision  for  such  a  contest.  On  October  7  a  peti- 
tion by  Joseph  Sullivant  and  others  for  a  free  public  library  was  referred  by  the 
council  to  Messrs.  Janney,  Hoinhard  and  Smith.  On  November  13  W.  A.  Piatt 
and  125  others  petitioned  for  a  park  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  to  be  located 
east  of  Twentieth  Street  and  north  of  Broad. 

1872. —  An  ordinance  by  Mr.  Janney  to  establish  a  public  library  and  read- 
ingrooin  was  passed  January  8.  On  March  18  an  ordinance  was  passed  rodistrict- 
ing  the  city  into  eleven  wards.  The  council  first  met  in  its  chamber  in  the  new 
City  Hall  March  25.  The  City  Hall  was  dedicated  March  28.  An  ordinance 
designed  to  abate  the  steamwhistle  nuisance  was  passed  August  5.  On  May  20  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  provide  for  "  burjnng  dead  aninaals  and  the  offal  and 
filth  of  the  cit}'."  A  thorough  system  of  rules,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Janney,  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  proclaimed  by  the  mayor.  J.  H.  Halderman 
was  appointed  Health  Officer,  at  a  salary  of  $800  per  year.  A  council  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  purchasing  from  seven  to  ten  acres  of  land,  at  $300  per  acre,  a 
short  disUmce  below  the  Harrisburg  bridge  as  a  **  boneyard." 

1873.  — The  finances  of  the  city  were  thus  stated:  Receipts,  $213,112.30; 
expenditures,  $212,309.29;  real  and  personal  propertv  $24,395,850;  city  levies,  8.8; 
funded  debt,  $1,010,000;  floating  debt,  $60,000.  On  April  11  Francis  Collins, 
Josepii  F'alkenbach,  Theodore  Comstock  and  Luther  Donaldson  were  appointed 
Police  Cornniissioners  by  Governor  Noyes.  This  board  was  nonpartisan  —  half 
Eepublican  and  half  Democratic.  It  was  appointed  pursuant  to  an  act  passed 
xMarch  29,  1873,  extending  to  the  cities  of  Columbus  and  Dayton  the  provisions  of 
the  metropolitan  police  lav  of  April  5,  1866,  as  amended  and  supplemented  April 
2,  1868,  March  11,  1872,  and  by  other  enactments.  The  mayor  was  ex  officio  a 
member  or  the  board.  On  May  29  the  mayor  issued  a  proclamation  closing  the 
saloons  and  all  business  places  on  Sunday.  On  June  25  Judge  Green  rendered  a 
decision  on  the  Sunday  ordinance,  holding  so  much  of  it  as  prohibited  open  places 
for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  be  valid,  and  so  much  of  it  as  imposed  i)enalties 
for  selling  wine,  beer,  porter,  ale,  soda  water,  etc.,  to  be  void.  A  report  on  the 
township  and  city  boundaries  was  submitted  to  the  County  Commissioners  by 
Messrs.  Bingham  and  Baber,  February  21.  The  Commissioners  decided  that  the 
territory  included  within  the  corporation  should  be  known  as  Montgomery  Town- 
ship. From  the  portions  of  that  township  lying  outside  of  the  corporation  and 
fractional  parts  of  Hamilton  Township  was  formed  the  new  township  of  Marion. 
In  May  efforts  were  made  to  disencumber  the  sidewalks  of  obstructing  signs,  sheds 
and  awnings  in  compliance  with  an  ordinance  which  had  long  existed  but  had  not 
been  enforced. 
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1874.  -Isaac  S.  Becky  was  chosen  President  of  the  Council  on  the  thirtieth 
hallot.  Samuel  Thompson  was  appointed  b}'  the  Commissioners  to  be  Superinten- 
dent of  Police.  A  bill  bv  Mr.  Ileitman  providing  that  the  Police  Commissioners 
of  Columbus  should  be  elected  by  the  people  instead  of  holding  their  positions  by 
appointment,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Aj)ril  5,  18()6,  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  Aprd  8.  The  commissioners  were  chosen  un<ler  the  law  for  the  term  of 
ft»ur  years.  A  resolution  that  C^)lumbiis  should  take  the  position  of  a  cit}*^  of  the 
first  class  was  ado])ted  in  March  but,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hinman,  was  reconsidered. 
A  route  for  a  levee  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Scioto,  below  the  Franklin  Iron  Com- 
pany's furnace,  was  reported  by  a  jury.  Discussion  of  the  propriety  of  making 
the  mayor  the  actual  cliief  executive  of  the  city  instead  of  a  mere  police  justice, 
was  current  in  December.  The  mayor's  control  of  the  police  under  the  socalled 
metropolitan  law,  it  was  stated,  depended  entirely  upon  his  personal  relations 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Police  Committee  of  the  council. 

1875. — The  Suj)rcme  Court  decided  adversely  to  the  city  in  its  request  for  a 
mandamus  to  cornjKd  the  County  Auditor  to  enter  on  the  tax  duplicate  a  levy  on 
the  whole  city  for  widening  Long  Street.*  A  loan  of  85,000  was  authorized  in 
August  to  pay  the  police.  The  office  of  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  was 
abolished  August  23. 

187G. — An  oniinance  forbidding  the  employment  of  waiter  girls  in  saloons 
was  passed  July  10.  On  August  7  this  ordinance  was  adjudged  by  Judge 
Bingham  to  be  void. 

1877. — A  Police  Benevolent  Association  was  organized.  Auction  sales  with- 
out license  were  forbidden  ;  license  fee,  ?15.  A  claim  upon  the  wharf  lots  by 
John  L.  Gill  was  referred,  by  a  resolution  of  the  council,  to  three  arbitrators,  one 
to  be  chosen  b}'  the  cit}*,  one  by  Mr.  Gill,  and  these  two  to  name  a  third. 

1878. — The  council  expelled  one  of  its  members,  and  asked  the  resignation  of 
another  who  was  under  indictment  on  charges  of  raising  checks. 

1879. — The  City  Hall  was  remodeled,  and  on  April  9  its  improvements  were 
celebrated.  The  acoustic  properties  of  the  audienceroom  were  supposed  to  be 
much  improved  by  the  changes  made.  After  a  deadlock  of  considerable  duration, 
H.  E.  Bryan  was  elected  city  (derk  April  28.  The  butchers  of  the  city  joined  in 
a  pledge  to  abandon  the  markethouses  after  July  3  because  of  alleged  denial  of 
protection  to  theirbusiness  against  outside  and  nontaxpaying  dealers.  A  message 
to  the  council  by  Mayor  Collins  May  5  contained  the  following  passages  : 

I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  bonded  indehtedness  of  the  city,  the  jjjreater  part 
of  which  is  held  hy  eastern  capitalists.  Some  of  the  bonds  are  hearing;  interest  at  the  rate 
.of  eight  per  cent.,  and  others  at  seven  per  cent.,  a  portion  of  which  are  due  and  beconnnjr 
due;  and  I  reconnnend  [thai")  as  thev  become  due  thev  be  refunded  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest,  and  that  the  new  bonds  to  be  issued  to  pay  off  tlie  old  ones  be  first  atlvertised  and 
olFered  for  pale  at  Coininbuj?,  instead  of  New  York,  and,  if  possihle.  sold  Ht  home.     .     .     . 

The  jseneral  ordinances  of  the  city  have  not  been  revised  or  put)li8hed  for  the  past 
twenty  years,!*  and  many  of  them  conflict  with  each  other,  and  the  citizen  who  is  expected 
to  obey  them  can  only  learn  their  requirements  by  a  perusal  of  the  records  in  the  oflice  of 
the  City  Clerk  —  the  only  place  [where]  the  ordinances  can  be  found,  I  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  ordinan<res  be  revised  and  reOnacted  where  they  are  defective,  and  that  they 
be  co<lified  an<l  pubiisheil  in  book  f<>rin 

About  one  hundred  an<l  fifty  suits  at  law,  in  most  of  which  the  city  was 
defendant,  were  pending  in  the  different  courts  in  May.  A  large  |)roportion  ot 
these  suits  were  cases  of  alletred  illegal  asKessments  and  the  results  of  careless  and 
contradictory  lei;i>lation.  The  Police  Benevolent  Association  held  its  fourth 
annual  ball  December  18. 

1880. —  Frederick'  Spade,  said  to  have  been  the  first  |)o!iceman  and  night 
watciiman  ein])lo\  e<l  in  the  city,  died  P^ebruary  15.  A  redistricting  ordinance  was 
passed  March  1.     This  ordinance,  enacted  by  a  Republican  Council,  was  deemed 
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by  the  Democrats  to  bo  extremely  unfair  in  its  arrangement  of  the  ward  boundaries 
which  wore  so  adjusted,  it  was  claimed,  as  to  produce  the  most  favoraMe  results 
for  the  political  party  then  controlling  the  council.  The  dissentients  therefore 
brought  suit  to  enjoin  the  mayor  from  i8suing  an  election  proclamation  recogniz- 
ing the  validity  of  this  ordinance,  and  also  of  one  passed  March  6  dividing  the 
wards  inlo  election  precincts.  The  court  —  Judge  Bingham  —  refused  to  grant 
the  temporary  injunction  prayed  for.  Application  was  also  made  for  a  writ  of 
mandamus  to  compel  the  mayor  to  issue  an  election  proclamation  recognizing  an 
ordinance  to  redistrict  the  city,  passed  March  18,  1872,  and  an  ordinance  passed 
June  18,  1877,  to  divide  the  wards  into  election  precincts.  On  this  application  an 
alternative  writ  was  allowed,  but,  on  hearing,  the  court  refused  to  make  it  per- 
emptory, and  the  case  was  dismissed.  The  retiring  and  new  members  of  the 
council  and  city  officers  regaled  themselves  with  a  congratulatory  feast  April  19. 
A  committee  of  inquiry  as  to  revision  and  codification  of  the  city  ordinances 
reported  on  July  8  poiniing  out  the  manner  in  which  the  work  could  be  performed 
and  stating  that  its  proper  execution  would  cost  from  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

1881. —  Stephen  A.  Rhodes  was  elected  Chief  of  Police  May  7.  Resolutions 
favoring  legislation  providing  for  pensioning  policemen  disabled  in  service  were 
reported  from  a  special  committee  by  Solicitor  Krumm.  The  resolutions  failed  of 
adoption.  Colonel  8.  Thompson  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Police  October  28. 
The  police  force  comprised  at  that  time  fortytwo  regulars,  one  special  and  four 
substitutes,  making,  with  the  employes  at  the  City  Prison,  a  total  of  fiflytwo. 

1882. — A  meeting  of  citizens  held  at  WalcuttHall  March  13  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  bill  providing  for  three  police  commissioners  for  the  city  and 
excluding  the  mayor  from  the  board.  This  action  was  prompted  by  an  alarming 
prevalence  of  crime,  and  the  removal  of  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  by  the 
mayor.  A  bill  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  meeting  was 
introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  March  14.  An  act  of  April  17  authorized  the 
city  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $150,000  for  the  construction  of  waterworks. 
Publication  was  made  of  a  compilation  of  the  general  ordinances  of  the  city, 
by  H.  E.  Bryan,  City  Clerk. 

1883. —  An  act  of  March  7  made  important  changes  in  the  Revised  Statutes 
with  respect  to  the  appointment,  organization  and  duties  of  the  police  force, 
and  the  powers  of  the  hoard  of  Police  Commissioners,  which  was  vested  with 
entire  control  of  the  force  including  its  appointment,  organization  and  disci- 
pline. On  April  16  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  a  board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  comprising  five  members,  to  be  appointed,  in  cities  of  the 
third  /^rado,  first  class,  and  first  grade  second  class,  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
These  trustees  were  required  to  serve  without  compensation. 

1884.  -  An  act  passed  April  3  authorized  the  city  to  **  construct,  maintain  and 
keep  in  order  and  repair  a  dam  across  the  Scioto  River  upon  the  site  of  Moler*s 
milldam." 

1885. —  On  February  27  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  commonly  called, 
from  its  author,  and  disrupting  character,  "  the  Myers  ripper  bill,"  passed  the 
Senate  and  became  a  law.  The  act  purported  to  be  one  to  "  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate cities  of  the  first  grade  of  the  second  class,"  and  was  especially  intended 
for  the  "reorganization"  of  Columbus.  The  act  began  its  reorganizing  work  by 
providing  that,  "  in  cities  of  the  first  grade  of  the  second  class"  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  of  the  sinking  fund  ap|>ointed  pursuant  to  the  act  of  April  16, 
1883,  to  proceed,  witli  the  aid  of  such  engineers  and  assistants  as  they  might  deem 
necessary,  "  to  redistrict  such  cities  "  into  as  manv  wards  as,  in  their  opinion,  might 
be  deemed  advisable,  which  wards  should  be  "bounded  by  streets,  alleys,  avenues, 
public  grounds,  canals,  watercourses  or  cor|)oration  lines,  and  be  composed  of  adja- 
cent or  compact  territory."     The  act  further  provided  that  the  wards  so  formed 
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should  contain  nearly  an  equal  number  of  inhubitnnts  and  be  consecutively  num- 
bered. The  purpose  of  these  provisions  was  to  overturn  the  districting  of  March 
1,  1880,  alleged  to  be  grossly  unfair  and  partisan.  A  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Sinking  Fund  being  Democrats,  that  board  could  be  safely  entrusted 
with  the  work  of  reconstruction  desired.  But  the  trustees  were  not  permitted  to 
proceed  with  their  work  unrestrained.  A  petition  for  an  injunction  against  the 
redistricting  was  argued  before  Judge  Bingham  March  2,  and  an  Information  in 
quo  tcarranto  was  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  March  6.  The  Circuit  Court,  on  March 
7,  granted  a  temporary  restraining  order,  but  as  that  court  was  about  to  adjourn, 
and  an  adjudication  of  the  controversy  prior  to  the  April  election  was  much  desired, 
the  quo  warranto  case  was,  by  direction  of  Governor  Hoadly,  carried  immediately 
to  the  Supreme  Court  which,  on  March  25,  pronounced  the  Myers  Law  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  void  so  far  as  its  provisions  for  redistricting  Columbus  were 
concerned.  The  law  further  provided  for  consolidating  all  the  departments  of  the 
city  under  the  management  of  one  board  of  throe  members  to  be  elected  by 
the  first  council  chosen  under  the  new  districting,  the  members  to  be  each  paid  a 
salary  of  $2,500  per  annum,  to  give  their  entire  time  to  their  official  duties  and  to 
serve  for  the  term  of  three  years.  This  part  of  the  law  was  also  pronounced  void 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

1886. — A  street  improvement  law  especially  designed  for  Columbus,  and  com- 
monly known  as  the  Taylor  Law,'  was  passed  May  11.  The  extent  and  character 
of  the  improvements  executed  under  this  law  have  been  described  in  Chapter 
XXXII,  Volume  I.  Its  principal  feature  consisted  in  conferring  upon  the  council 
authority  to  issue  bonds  to  cover  the  cost  of  each  particular  improvement,  the  bonds 
to  run  for  a  i)eriod  of  not  less  than  eight  years,  at  six  per  cent.,  and  to  be  a  lien 
on  the  abutting  property,  by  the  assessment  of  which,  according  to  its  frontage, 
the  cost  of  the  inrprovement,  principal  and  interest,  was  to  be  paid.  On  Febru- 
ary 18  Thomas  B.  Vause  was  appointed  City  Inspector  of  Milk  and  Meat. 

1887.— A  fifteenth  ward  was  created  by  ordinance  of  February  28.  A  con- 
tract for  the  renumbering  of  houses  was  awarded  May  16.  On  April  22  John  E. 
Murphy  was  chosen  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  Chief  of  Police.  Mr.  Murphy 
had  previously  gained  important  experience  as  a  detective.  The  office  of  police 
sergeant  was  abolished  by  the  board,  and  the  position  of  roundsman  was  created. 
Frederick  Stoker  was  elected  Police  Captain.  Laws  authorizing  the  city  to  pur- 
chase pumping  engines,  and  to  finish  and  equip  fireengine  houses  were  passed 
February  2.  An  issue  of  trunk  sewer  bonds  was  authorized  by  act  of  March  18. 
The  registration  and  election  laws  were  so  amended  as  to  all  apply  to  Columbus 
March  16.     The  sanitary  police  force  of  the  city  was  abolished  by  act  of  March  21. 

1888. — A  law  forbidding  obstruction  of  the  streets  of  the  city  by  railway 
trains  was  passed  March  24.  An  act  to  provide  for  cleaning,  repairing  and 
sprinkling  streets  and  planting  trees  in  the  same,  was  passed  March  28.  An  act 
authorizing,  on  consent  of  the  voters  of  the  county,  an  issue  of  bonds  for  the 
improvement  of  Franklin  Park  was  passed  March  30.  An  issue  of  $150,000 
waterworks  bonds  was  passed  April  14.  A  tax  levy  for  the  establishment  of  a 
manual  training  school  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  April  14.  John  H.  Parr  was 
elected  Captain  of  the  Police  March  5. 

1889. — Further  authority  to  issue  trunk  sewer  bonds  was  conferred  by  act  of 
March  27.  An  act  providing  for  the  improvement  of  Franklin  Park  was  passed 
April  12. 

In  1887  a  radical  change  of  system  in  the  government  of  the  city  was  exten- 
sively agitated.  The  Huhject  was  discussed  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  news- 
papers and  in  the  ])iilpit,  and  this  discussion  has  since  been  spasmodically  renewed 
with  each  recurring  spring  election.  The  predominant  idea  in  the  change  pro- 
posed is  that  of  classifying  the  departments  of  municipal  administration  more 
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nearly  in  conformity  with  the  division  of  power  in  the  National  Governmont,  the 
resemblance  to  which  of  the  scheme  suggested  has  caused  it  to  be  commonly 
known  as  the  "  federal  plan.'"*  In  the  discussion  of  this  plan  the  feebleness  of  the 
mayor's  authority  and  the  incongruity  of  his  functions,  together  with  the  appor- 
tionment of  executive  power  between  the  council  and  various  administrative 
boards  are  assorted  to  be  the  cause  of  serious  ineflSeiency  and  much  evil. 

With  th«#tK!orporation  of  the  borough  of  Columbus  its  mayor  began  to  be 
chiefly  a  police  justice,  and  with  slight  and  transitory  variations  he  has  continued 
to  be  such  until  a  very  recent  date.  At  first  supreme  authority,  both  legislative 
and  executive,  was  vested  in  the  council.  This  continued  to  be  the  ease  until  the 
advent  of  the  constitution  of  1851,  and  the  legislation  pursuant  thereto,  begiuDing 
with  the  act  of  May  3,  1852,  heretofore  referred  to,  which  made  a  new  classifica- 
tion of  municipal  corporations,  and  a  new  distribution  of  their  powers.  In  that 
act  the  mayor  was  specifically  styled  a  "principal  officer,"  to  which  position,  after 
having  risen,  in  the  course  of  legislation,  to  the  nominal  dignity  of  chief  executive 
officer,  he  has  since  relapsed.  The  act  of  1852  and  the  amendments,  supplements 
and  municipal  codifications  which  have  followed  it,  have  steadfastly  withheld 
from  the  council  much  of  the  executive  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  special  legis- 
lation lor  the  borough,  but  they  have  by  no  means  transferred  that  authority,  as  a 
whole,  to  the  mayor.  From  the  absolutism  of  a  council,  practically  holding  all 
authority  and  acting  as  u  supreme  committee  unchangeable  at  any  single  election, 
a  transition  was  made  to  a  council  bound  more  closely,  though  not  exclusively,  to 
the  province  of  legislation,  answerable  at  the  polls  for  its  conduct,  and  sharing 
administrative  duties  with  boards  and  commissions. 

In  producing  this  result,  two  very  different  causes  seem  to  have  operated : 
First,  a  desire  to  scatter  and  diffuse  responsibility  for  partisan  or  personal  profit; 
second,  a  fear  that  if  executive  power  should  be  concentrated  in  the  mayor,  as  it 
is  in  the  President  or  Governor,  the  right  class  of  persons  might  not  be  chosen  to 
use  it.  Consequently  the  history  of  municipal  government  in  Columbus,  as  in 
many  other  cities,  shows  a  constant  seesawing  back  and  forth  between  council 
government  on  the  one  hand  and  commission  governmerit  on  the  other,  with  a 
feeble  and  nondescript  executive,  like  a  cork  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  some- 
times clinging  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  Under  the  code  of  1869,  and 
the  laws  of  a  special  nature  authorizing  public  improvements,  the  council  regained 
much  of  its  administrative  prestige,  and  has  not  hesitated,  on  occasion,  to  use  its 
control  of  ward  and  precinct  boundaries  to  perpetuate  its  authority.  At  present 
this  absolutism  of  the  council,  so  far  as  administration  is  concerned,  and  to  some 
extent  also  as  to  legislation,  is  held  in  check  by  a  board  of  public  works  of  four 
members  appointed  originally  by  the  ma\or  but  now  elected  by  the  people.*'  The 
term  of  service  on  this  board  is  lour  years ;  the  salary  paid  its  members,  $3,000. 
Its  sittings  are  held  daily.  The  board  exercises  the  functions  of  all  the  usual 
municipal  commissions  except  that  of  police,  and  may  participate  but  not  vote,  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  council.  It  ma}'  appoint  a  civil  engineer,  a  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  such  number  of  clerks,  superintendents  and  market- 
masters  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  In  all  cases  where  assessments  are  to  be 
made,  or  where  the  estimated  cost  of  any  work  or  material  exceeds  fivo  hundred 
dollars,  the  board  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  council,  with  its  recommendations, 
a  resolution  or  ordinance,  as  the  case  may  be,  authorizing  the  execution  of  such 
work,  or  the  purchase  of  such  material  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
estimate,  which  must  also  be  transmitted.  The  city  is  divided  into  districts  to 
each  of  which  one  member  of  the  board  is  assigned,  for  personal  supervision  of 
the  cleaning,  lighting  and  repair  of  its  thoroughfares,  and  for  the  inspection  and 
care  of  all  its  public  property  and  improvements.     The  members  of  the  board  are 
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required  to  devote  to  its  service  their  omire  time.  Tlioy  have  thus  fiir  been  able, 
upright  men,  and  have  performed  their  duties  in  a  manner  highly  advantagetms  to 
the  city. 


NOTES. 

1.  Ohio  Slat f  Journal.  April  12,  18()2:  **  Last  ni^ht,  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  old 
council,  on  invitation  of  Mr.  Butler  they  repaired  to  Lindeman  &  Ritz*8  saloon  and  partook 
of  an  excellent  oyster  supper." 

2.  On  Jnlv  10,  18<>(>,  notices  of  a  constable's  sale  of  five  horses  and  carts  to  satisfy  exe- 
cutions against  the  city  were  posted  on  every  street  corner.  The  vehicles  were  garbage  carts 
nseil  by  the  Street  Commissioner.  The  amount  realized  on  them,  and  the  horses  belonging 
to  them,  was  $780.  The  property  was  sold  to  satisfy  claims  for  wages  on  the  part  of  the  city*s 
employes,  for  whose  benefit  no  appropriation  had  been  or  could  be  made  pending  the  dead- 
lock in  tiie  council  with  respect  to  its  presidency. 

3.  The  repealing  act  provided  for  the  election  of  policemen  by  the  City  Council. 

4.  The  members  of  the  council  committee  on  City  Hall  were  Messrs.  Patterson,  Don- 
aldson, Comstock,  McAllister,  Reinhard,  Frankel,  Wall,  Bergin  and  Caren. 

5.  The  area  within  the  city  limits  at  that  time  amounted  to  about  2,700  acres ;  the  ter- 
ritory which  it  was  proposed  to  annex  contained  3,475  acres. 

6.  This  controversy  was  thus  explained  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal  :  '*  In  June  last  the 
city  council  certified  to  the  Auditor,  to  be  placed  on  the  general  duplicate,  a  levy  of  twelve 
and  onehnlf  mills,  and  specified  in  the  distributions  that  three  mills  of  the  twelve  and  one- 
half  was  for  a  sinking  fund.  Council  also  certified  to  the  Auditor,  to  be  placed  upon  the 
general  duplicate,  a  separate  and  extra  levy  of  three  milln  for  the  improvement  of  streets, 
making  the  whole  amount  levied  by  Council  15^  mills.  Auditor  Strader  held  that  tlie 
Council  could  not  legally  levy  altogether  more  than  03^  mills,  and  declined  to  put  more  than 
that  amount  upon  the  duplicate.  Thereupon  the  Council  went  into  the  Supreme  Court  for 
a  mandamud  to  compt-l  the  Auditor  to  put  upon  the  duplicate  the  extra  levy  of  three  mills 
for  street  improvements,  without  making  any  contest  on  the  excess  of  three  mills  in  the  levy 
of  \2}i.'' 

7.  The  law  was  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  by  Hon.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  Rep- 
reseiitative  from  Franklin  County  ;  hence  its  name. 

8.  The  use  of  the  word  '*  federal/'  in  the  sense  here  intended,  as  descriptive  of  the 
general  government  of  the  Unite  1  States  is,  the  author  believes,  misplaced  and  misleading. 
We  had  a  confederacy  anterior  to  the  constitution  and  we  have  also  ha<l  one  since.  The  for- 
mer was  superseded  by  the  constitution,  the  latter  was  overthrown  by  force  of  arms.  Both 
have  vanished,  and  we  have  now  a  nation.    Our  government  is  national,  not  federal. 

9.  The  city  ha^  now  a  p')lice  ja<ii;e  who  relieves  the  mayor  of  most  of  his  judicial  func- 
tions.   The  law  estahlidhing  this  otiice  in  Columbus  was  passed  March  2,  1891. 

The  organization  and  control  of  the  police  force  of  the  city  are  still  vested  in  aboard  of 
Police  Commissioners,  three  in  nun)b('r,  choson  at  the  polls,  pursuant  to  the  metropolitan 
police  law  of  IS^U),  and  the  subsequent  amendatory  and  supplementary  acts  which  constitute 
the  existing  municipal  codt*.     The  mayor  in  ex-oxHcio  president  of  the  boanl. 

10.  The  act  creating  this  hoard  waa  introduced  jn  the  (Jeneral  Assembly  by  Hon.  A.  D. 
HeflTner,  Representative  fr<»m  Franklin  County,  and  whh  passed  and  became  a  law  April  3, 
1890  The  original  mend>ers  of  the  board,  appointed  by  Mayor  J.  P.  Uruck,  were  E.  L.  Hin- 
man,  .lames  M.  Loren,  William  Wall  and  Joseph  A.  Schwartz. 

11.  A  compilation  of  the  general  ordinances  of  the  city,  with  municipal  statutes,  was 
made  by  James  A.  Wilcox,  and  publi8he<i  in  IvS58. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

1816. 

Mayor,  Jarvis  Pike.  Marshal,  Samuel  King. 

Recorder,  Robert  W.  McCoy.  Surveyor,  John  Kerr. 

Treasurer,  Robert  AriiiBtrong.  Clerk  of  the  Market,  William  Long. 

Trustees:    Jeremiah  Armstrong,^  Robert  Armstrong.  Henry  Brown,  John  Cutler,  Caleb 
Houston,  John  Kerr,  Robert  W.  McCoy,  Michael  Patton,  Jarvis  Pike.* 

1.  Resigned  April  22,  1817;  Christian  Heyl  elected  for  unexpired  term. 

2.  The  borough  council  was  first  organized  at  the  Columbus  Inn  on  May  13,  1816. 

1817. 

Mayor,  Jarvis  Pike.  Marsha),  Samuel  King. 

Recorder,  Robert  W.  McCoy.  Surveyor,  John  Kerr, 

Treasurer,  Robert  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  the  Market,  William  Long. 

Trustees:    Robert  Armstrong,  James  B.  Gardiner,  Christian  Heyl,  Caleb  Houston,  John 
Kerr,  Robert  W.  McCoy,  William  McElvain,  Michael  Patton,  Jarvis  Pike. 

1818. 

Mayor.  John  Kerr.  Marshal,  James  Fisher. 

Recorder,  James  B.  Gardiner. l  Surveyor,  John  Kerr. 

Treasurer,  Christian  Heyl.  Clerk  of  the  Market,  W.  H.  Richardson. 

Trustees:    James  B.  Gardiner,  Christian   Heyl,  Caleb  Houston,  John  Kerr,  James 
Kooken,  Robert  W.  McCoy,  Townsend  Nichols,  Ralph  Osborn,  Jarvis  Pike. 

1.    Resigned  December  19,  1818 ;  Ralph  Osborn  elected  for  unexpired  term. 


1819. 

Mayor,  John  Kerr.  Marshal,  Demming  L.  Rathbone.^ 

Recorder,  Ralph  Osborn.  Surveyor,  John  Kerr. 

Treasurer,  Christian  Heyl.  Clerk  of  Market,  William  H.  Richardson. 

Trustees:    James  B.  Gardiner,  Christian   Heyl,  Caleb  Houston,  John  Kerr,  James 
Kooken,  Robert  W.  McCoy,  Philo  B.  Olmsted,  Ralph  Osborn,  Jarvis  Pike. 

1.    Resigned  June  26,  1819;  William  H.  Richardson  elected  for  unexpired  term. 

1820. 

Mayor,  Eli  C.  King.  Marshal,  Samuel  Shannon. 

Recorder,  John  Kerr.  Surveyor,  Jeremiah  McLene. 

Treasurer,  Christian  Heyl.  Clerk  of  Market,  Samuel  Shannon. 

Trustees  :    James  B.  Gardiner,  Christian  Heyl,  John  Jeffords,  John  Kerr,  Eli  C.  King, 
James  Kooken,  Robert  W.  McCoy,  Philo  H.  Olmsted,  Jarvis  Pike. 
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Residence  of  Frederick  Jaeger,  152   East  State  Street,  built  in  1850. 
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1821. 

Mayor,  Eli  C.  Kin^.  Marshal,  Samuel  Shannon. 

Recorfler,  John  Kerr.  Surveyor,  John  Kerr. 

Treasurer,  Christian  Heyl.  Clerk  of  .Market,  Samuel  Shannon. 

Trustees:     [-.incoln  Gooilale,  Christian  Hoyl,  John  Jeffords,^  John  Kerr,  Eli  C.  King, 
James  Kooken,  Rohert  W.  McCoy,  William  McElvain,  Philo  H.  Olmsted. 

1.     Died  Octoher  :J0,  1821 ;  Charles  Lofland  appointed  to  vacancy. 


1822. 

Mayor,  Eli  C.  King.  Marshal,  Samuel  Shannon. 

Recorder,  John  Kerr.  Surveyor,  John  Kerr. 

Treasurer,  Christian  lleyl.  Clerk  of  Market,  Samuel  Shannon. 

Trustees:     Lincoln  (loodale,  Christian  IlevI,  John  Kerr,  Eli  C.  King,  James  Kooken,^ 
Charles  Lofland,  William  T.  Martin,  Rohert  W.  McCoy,  William  McElvain. 

1.     Resigned  Fehruary  10,  1S23 ;  James  Robinson  appointed  to  vacancy. 

1823. 

Mayor,  John  Loughrey.  Marshal,  Samuel  Shannon. 

Recorder,  William  T.  Martin.  Surveyor,  Jeremiah  McLene. 

Treasurer,  Christian  Heyl.  Clerk  of  Market,  Samuel  Shannon. 

Trustees:     Lincoln  (loodale,  John  Greenwood,  Christian  Heyl,  John  Kerr,*  John  Ix)ugh- 
rey,  William  T.  Martin,  Robert  W.  McCoy,  William  McElvain,  James  Robinson. 

1.    Died  ;  Henry  Brown  appointed  to  vacancy  August  16,  1823. 


1824. 

Mayor,  William  T.  Martin.  Marshal,  Benjamin  Sells. 

Recorder,  VV^illiam  Ix^ng.  Surveyor,  Jeremiah  Mcl^ene. 

Treasurer,  Christian  Heyl.  Clork  of  Market,  Samuel  Shannon. 

Trustees:    John  Greenwood,  Christian  Heyl,  William  Long,  John  Louirhrey,  W^illiam 
T.  Martin,  Robert  W.  McCoy,  William  McElvain,  James  Robinson,  John  W.  Smith. 


1825. 

Mayor,  William  T.  Martin.  Marshal,  Samuel  Shannon. 

Recorder,  William  Long.  Surveyor,  Jeremiah  Mcl^ne. 

Treasurer,  Christian  Heyl.  Clerk  of  Market,  Samuel  Shannon. 

Trustees:    John  Greenwood,  Christian  Heyl,  William  Long,  John  Ix)ughrey.  William 
T.  Martin,  Robert  W.  McCoy,  William  McElvain,  James  Robinson,  John  W.  Smith.i 

L     Resigned  April  8,  1825;  Ralph  Osborn  elected  for  unexpired  term. 


1826. 

Mayor,  William  T.  Martin.  Marshal,  Samuel  Shannon. 

Recorder,  William  Long.  Surveyor,  Jeremiah  McLene. 

Treasurer,  Christian  Heyl.  Clerk  of  Market,  Samuel  Shannon. 

Trustees:    Joel  Buttles,  Christian  Heyl,  WMlliam  l^ng,  William  T.  Martin,  Robert  W. 
McCoy,  William  McElvain,  Nathaniel  McLean,  Ralph  Osborn,  James  Robinson. 
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1827. 

Mayor,  James  Uobinson.i  Marshal,  John  Kelly. 

Reconler,  William  Ix)ng.  Surveyor,  Jeremiah  McLene. 

Treasurer,  Christian  Heyl.  Clerk  of  Market,  John  Kelly. 

Trustees:     Joel  Buttles,  Christian  Heyl,  William  Long,  William  T.  Martin,^  Robert W. 
MeCoy,  Nathaniel  McLean,  Ralph  Oslwrn,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Senior,  James  Robinson.^ 

1.  Resigned  September  11,  1827;  William  Lons:  elected  to  vacancy. 

2.  Rt»signed  June  11,  1827  ;  Lincoln  Goodale  elected  to  vacancy. 
:i.     Resigned  September  11,  1827  ;  Samuel  Barr  elected  to  vacancy. 


1828. 


r 


Mayor,  William  Jx^ng.  Marshal,  Benjamin  Sells. 

Recorder,  Lincoln  Goodale.  Surveyor,  Jeremiah  McLene. 

Treasurer,  Robert  W.  McCoy.  Clerk  of  Market,  Benjamin  Sells. 

Trustees:    Joel  Buttles,  Lincoln  Goodale,  George  Jeflfries,  William  Long,  Robert  W. 
McCoy,  Nathaniel  McLean,  Ralph  Osborn,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Senior,  John  Warner. 


1829. 

Mayor.  William  Long.  Marshal,  Benjamin  Sells. 

Recorder,  Lincoln  Goodale.  Surveyor,  Jeremiah  McLene. 

Treasurer,  Robert  W.  McCoy.  Clerk  of  Market,  Benjamin  Sells. 

Trustees:    Robert    Brotherton,    Lincoln    Ooodale,    Geor^    Jeffries,     William    Long, 
Robert  W.  McCoy,  Nathaniel  McLean,  Ralph  Osborn,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Senior,  John  Warner. 


1830. 

Mayor,  William  Long.  Marshal,  Julius  G.  Godman.i 

Recorder,  Lincoln  Goodale.  Surveyor,  Jermiah  McLene. 

Treasurer,  Robert  W.  McCoy.  Clerk  of  Market,  Julius  G.  Godman. 

Trustees:     Robert  Brotherton,  Lincoln  Goodale,  George  Jeffries,  William  Long,  Robert 
W.  McCoy,  Nathaniel  McLean,  Ralph  Osborn,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Senior,  John  Wamer.2 

1.  Died ;  Benjamin  Sells  appointed  to  vacancy  January  21,  1831. 

2.  Died  ;  Christian  Heyl  appointed  to  vacancy  February  25,  1831. 

1831. 

Mayor,  William  Long.  Marshal,  John  Kelly,i 

Recorder,  Nathaniel  McLean.  Sujveyor,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior. 

Treasurer,  Robert  W.  McCoy.  Clerkof  Market,  John  Kellv. 

Trustees :     Robert  Brotherton,^  Christian  Heyl,  George  Jeffries,  William  Long,  Robert 
W.  McCoy,  Nathaniel  McLean,  Philo  U.  Olmsted,  Ralph  Osborn,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Senior. 

1.  Removed ;  Benjamin  Sells  elected  to  vacancy  December  8,  1831. 

2.  Resigned  ;  Samuel  Parsons  appointed  to  vacancy  July  11,  1831. 

1832. 

Mayor,  William  Long.  Marshal,  Benjamin  Sells. 

Recorder,  Ralph  Osborn.  Surveyor,  Byron  Kilbourn. 

Treasurer,  Robert  W.  McCoy.  Clerk  of  Market,  Benjamin  Sells. 

Trustees :    Christian  Heyl,  George  Jeffries,  William  Long,  Robert  W.  McCoy,  Jonathan 
Neereamer,  Ralph  Osborn,  Philo  H.  Olmsted,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Senior,  Robert  Riordan. 
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1833. 

Mayor,  Philo  H.  Olmsted.  Marshal,  George  B.  Harvey. 

Recorder.  John  Patterson.  Surveyor,  Byron  Kilbourn. 

Treasurer,  Robert  VV.  McCoy.  Clerk  of  Market,  George  B.  Harvey. 

Trustees :  Christian  Heyl,i  George  Jeffries,  Robert  W.  McCoy,  Jonathan  Neereamer, 
Philo  H.  Olmsted,  Samuel  Parsons,  John  Patterson,  Robert  Riordan,  Moses  R.  Spurgeon. 

Board  of  Health:  Peleg  Sisson,  M.  B.  Wright,  J.  Campbell,  Joel  Buttles,  John  Patter- 
son, William  Minor,  Alfred  Kelley,  P.  B.  Wilcox,  R.  Brotherton,  Christian  Heyl,  George 
Jeffries,  John  Noble. 

1.    Resigned  July  9,  1833;  William  Miner  appointed  to  vacancy. 

1834. 

Mayor,  John  Brooks.  Marshal,  Abraham  Stotts. 

Recorder,  William  T.  Martin.  Surveyor,  C.  R.  Prezrirainsky. 

Treasurer,  William  Long.  Clerk  of  Market,  Abraham  Stotts. 

Councilmen :  Robert  W.  McCoy,  President ;  First  Ward,  Henry  Brown,  Otis  Crosby, 
Robert  W.  McCoy,  Joseph  Ritlgway,  Senior ;  Second  Ward,  William  I^ong,  Jonathan  Neerea- 
mer, Francis  Stewart,  Noah  H.  Swayne ;  Third  Ward,  Christian  Heyl,  William  T.  Martin, 
William  Miner,  John  Patterson. 

Board  of  Health :     Doctors  Parsons,  Sisson,  Wright,  Aaron  and  Miller. 

1835. 

Mayor,  John  Brooks.^  Marshal,  Abraham  Stotts. 

Recorder,  William  T.  Martin.  Surveyor,  J.  A.  I^pham. 

Treasurer,  William  Long.  Clerk  of  Market,  Abraham  Stotts. 

Councilmen:  Robert  W.  McCoy,  President;  First  Ward,  Henry  Brown,  Elijah  Con- 
verse, Robert  W.  McCoy,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Senior;  Second  Ward,  William  Long,  Jonathan 
Neereamer,  Moylen  Northrup,  Noah  H.  Swayne;  Third  Ward.  Christian  Heyl,  William  T. 
Martin,  William  Miner,  John  Patterson. 

Board  of  Health:  Samuel  Parsons,  Robert  Thompson,  M.  B.Wright,  Ralph  Osborn, 
George  Jeflries,  M.  Matthews,  P.  B.  Wilcox. 

1.    Resigned  April  21,  1835 ;  John  Bailhache  elected  to  vacancy  by  the  Council. 

1836. 

Biayor,  Warren  Jenkins.  Marshal,  George  B    Harvey. 

Recorder,  William  T.  Martin.  Surveyor,  Nathaniel  Medbery. 

Treasurer,  Jonathan  Neereamer.  Clerk  of  Market,  George  B.  Harvey. 

Councilmen :  Robert  W  McCoy,  President ;  First  Ward,  Henry  Brown,i  Elijah  Con- 
verse, Robert  W.  McCoy,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Senior ;  Second  Ward,  Aurora  Buttles,  Jonathan 
Neereamer,  Moylen  Northrup,  Noah  H.  Swayne;  Third  Ward,  William  T.  Martin,  William 
Miner.  John  Patterson,  M.  B.  Wright. 

1.    Resigned  September  12,  18I^();  Moses  H.  Kirby  elected  to  vacancy. 

1837. 

Mayor,  Warren  Jenkins. J  Marshal,  George  B.  Flarvey. 

Recorder,  William  T.  Martin.  Surveyor,  John  Field. 

Treasurer,  Jonathan  Neereamer.  Clerk  of  Market,  George  B.  Harvey. 

Councilmen:  Robert  W.  McCoy,  President;  First  Ward,  Elijah  Converse,*  Moses  H. 
Kirby,*  Robert  W.  McCoy,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Senior;*  Secon<l  Ward,  Aurora  Buttles,  Matthew 
J.  Gilbert,  Jonathan  Neereamer,  Moylen  Northrup;  Third  Ward,  A.  G.  Hibbs,  William  T. 
Martin,  John  Patterson,  M.  B.  Wright.* 
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I^oard  of  flealth  :    8.  Parsons.  M.  B.  Wright.  R.  Thompson,  G.  Jeffries,  P.  B.  Wilcox. 

1.  Resigned  September  4,  18.37  ;  Philo  H.  Olmsted  elected  to  vacancy. 

2.  Keni^ned  April  17. 18.37 ;  J.  N.  Champion*  appointed  to  vacancy. 
:>.  Hopi^netl ;  John  Noble  electe<l  March  12,  1838,  to  vacancy. 

4.  Resiffned  April  17,  18:^7  ;  Joseph  Ridf^way,  Junior,  elected  to  vacancy. 

5.  Rcni^ned  Septeinl)er  4,  18.37;  John  Green wooii  elected  to  vacancy. 
(>.  lieRi^nod  Marc*h  12,  18.38;  John  L.  Gill  elected  to  vacancy. 


18,38. 

Mayor,  Philo  H.  Olmsted.  Marshal,  Georjre  B.  Harvey. 

Recorder.  William  T.  Martin.  Surveyor,  Uriah  Lathrop. 

Treasurer,  John  Greenwoo<l.  Clerk  of  Market.  George  B.  Harvey. 

Councilmen :  Robert  W.  McCoy,  President;  First  Ward.  John  L.  Gill,  Roliert  W. 
McCoy,  John  No])le,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior ;  Sc*cond  Ward.  Aurora  Buttles,)  Matthew  J. 
(Gilbert,  Moylen  Northrup.  John  Wilson;  Third  Ward,  John  Greenwood,  A.  G.  Hibbs, 
William  T.  Martin,  John  Patterson.* 

1.  Resigned ;  Philip  Reed  elected  to  vacancy  October  2, 1838. 

2.  Resigned  April  16,  1838  ;  James  Bryden  elected  to  vacancy. 

ia39. 

Mayor.  Philo  H.  Olmsted.  Marshal,  George  B.  Harvey. 

Recorder,  William  Miner.  Surveyor,  Uriah  Lathrop. 

Treasurer,  John  Greenwood.  Clerk  of  Market,  George  B.  Harvey. 

Councilmen :  Robert  W.  McCoy,  President ;  First  Ward,  Bela  lAtham,  Robert  W. 
McCoy.  John  Noble,  Joseph  Ridgway.  Junior;  Second  Ward,  Matthew  J.  Gilbert,  Philip 
Reed,  Joseph  Whitehill,  John  Wilson ;  Third  Ward,  James  Bryden,  John  Greenwood, 
A.  G.  Hibbs.  William  Miner. 

1840. 

Mayor,  John  G.  Miller.i  Marshal,  George  B.  Harvey. 

Reconler,  William  Miner.  Surveyor,  Uriah  Lathrop. 

Treasurer,  John  Greenwood.  Clerk  of  Market,  George  B.  Harvey. 

City  Clerk,  B.  F.  Martin. 

Councilmen:  Robert  W.  McCoy,  President;  First  Ward.  Robert  Cutler,  Bela  Latharo 
John  Noble.i  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior ;  Second  Wanl,  Matthew  J.  Gilbert,  Robert  W.  McCo} 
Joseph  Whitehill.  John  Wilson  ;  Third  Ward,  James  Bryden,  John  Greenwoo«i,  A.  G.  Hibb' 
William  Miner. 

1.    Removed  from  the  city ;  Jacob  Strickler  appointed  to  vacancy  March  9,  1840. 

1841. 

Mayor.  John  G.  Miller.i  Marshal,  George  B.  Harvey. 

Rucorcler.  William  Miner.  Surveyor,  Nathan  B.  Kelley. 

Treasurer,  John  Greenwood.  Clerk  of  Market.  George  B.  Harvey. 

City  Clerk,  B.  F.  Martin. 

Councilmen  :     Robert  W.  McC'oy,  President ;  First  Ward.  Robert  Cutler,  Bela  Latl 
Joseph  Ridgway.  Junior,  Jacob  Strickler ;  Second  Ward,  William  Armstrong,  Robe? 
McCoy,  Joseph  Whitehill,  John  Wilson,'  Third  Ward,  James  Bryden,  John  Green 
\.  G.  Hibbs,  William  Miner. 

1.  Resigned  May  4.  1841 ;  Thomas  Wood  elected  by  council  to  vacancy. 

2.  Resigned  April  1,  1841  ;  Justin  Morrison  appointed  to  vacancy. 

3.  Dio<i  November  2,  1841  ;  Feleg  Sisson  appointe<l  to  vacancy. 
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1S42. 

Mayor,  A  brain  I.  McDowell.  Marshal,  George  B.  Harvey. 

Recorder,  William  Miaer.  Surveyor,  Nathan  B.  Kelley. 

Treasurer,  John  Greenwood.  Clerk  of  Market,  George  B.  Harvey. 

City  Clerk,  B.  F.  Martin. 

Councilmen  :  Robert  W,  McCoy,  President ;  First  Ward,  Robert  Cutler,  Justin  Morri- 
son, Joseph  Kidgway,  Junior,  Jacob  Strickler ;  Second  Ward,  William  Armstrong,  RobiTt 
W.  McCoy,  Robert  Russell,  Joseph  Whitehill ;  Third  Ward,  James  Bryden,  John  Green- 
wood, A.  G.  Hibbs,  William  Miner. 


1843. 

Mayor,  Smithson  E.  Wright.  Marshal,  George  Riordan. 

Recorder,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Jr.  Surveyor,  Nathan  B.  Kelley. 

Treasurer,  William  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  Market,  George  Riordan. 

City  (Jlerk,  B.  F.  Martin. 

Councilmen:  Robert  W.  McCoy,  President;  First  Ward,  David  Evans,  William  A. 
Gill.  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior,  John  Taylor;  Second  Ward,  William  Armstrong.  Joseph  N. 
Glazier,  Robert  W.  McCoy,  Robert  Russell;  Third  Ward,  James  Bryden,  William  Harrison, 
Adin  G.  Hibbs.  Alfred  P.  Stone. 


1844. 

Mayor.  Smithson  E.  Wright.  Marshal,  George  B.  Harvey. 

Recorder,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior.  Surveyor,  Uriah  Lathrop. 

Treasurer,  William  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  Market,  John  Whilzell. 

City  Clerk,  B.  F.  Martin. 

Councilmen:  Robert  W.  McCoy,  President;  First  Ward,  Richard  Jones,  John  Miller, 
Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior,  Robert  Riordan  ;  Second  Ward,  William  Armstrong,  Henry  Butler, 
Joseph  N.  Glazier,  Robert  W.  McCoy ;  Third  Ward,  Frederick  Cole,  John  Funston,  O.  P. 
Hines,  Cornelius  Jacobs. 

1845. 

Mayor,  Alexander  Patton.  Marshal,  George  B.  Harvey. 

Recorder,  Josenh  Ridgway,  Junior.  Surveyor,  Uriah  Lathrop. 

Treasurer,  William  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  Market,  George  B.  Harvey. 

City  Clerk,  B.  F.  Martin. 

Councilmen:  Robert  W.  McCoy,  President;  First  Ward,  Richard  Jones,  John  Miller, 
Joseph  Ridgwa^',  Junior,  Robert  Rionrlan  ;  Second  Ward,  William  Armstrong,  Henry  Butler, 
Joseph  N.  Glazier,  Robert  W.  McCoy  ;  Third  Ward,  William  Harrison,  O.  1*.  Hines,  Cornel- 
ius Jacobs,  John  Walton. 

1846. 

Mayor,  A.  8.  Decker.  Marshal,  George  B.  Harvey. 

Recorder,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior.  Surveyor,  Uriah  lathrop. 

Treasurer,  William  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  Market,  Jacob  Turney. 

City  Clerk,  B.  F.  Martin. 

Councilmen:  Robert  W.  McCoy.  President;  First  Ward,  Richard  Jones,  John  Miller. 
Robert  Riordan ;  Second  Ward,  Benjamin  Blake,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior,  Edward  N. 
Slocum  ;  Third  Ward,  William  Armstrong,  Clark  Higgins,  Robeit  W.  McCoy;  Fourth  Ward, 
James  Bryden,  William  Harrison,  John  Walton;  Fifth  Ward,  I^uis  Hoster,  Solomon 
Lighter,  Asa  Walling. 

Board  of  Health  :     Robert  Thompson,  I.  G.  Jones,  R.  L.  Howard,  Morrill,  John 

B.  Thompson,  S.  Z.  Seltzer,  James  Cherry. 
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1847. 

m 

Mayor,  Alexander  Patton.  Marshal,  John  Whitzell. 

Recorder,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior.  Surveyor,  Uriah  Lathrop. 

Treasurer,  \ViIlia«n  ArmstPonK.  Clerk  of  Market,  Jacob  Turney. 

City  Clerk,  B.  F.  Martin. 

Councilnien:  Robert  W.  McCov,  President;  First  Ward,  Luther  Hillery,  Richard 
Jones,  John  MilU'r;  Second  Ward,  Benjamin  Blake,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior,  Edward  N. 
Slocuni;!  Third  Ward,  William  Armstrong,  Clark  Higgins,  Robert  W.  McCoy;  Fourth  Ward, 
James  Bryden,  William  Harrison,  Thomas  F.  Jones;  Fifth  Ward,  Louis  Hester,  Solomon 
Lighter,  Asa  Walling. 

I.     Resigned  March  23,  1848  ;  Joseph  Whitehill  appointed  to  vacancy. 

1848. 

Mayor,  Alexander  Patton.  Marshal,  John  Whitzell. 

Recorder,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior.  Surveyor,  Uriah  Lathrop. 

Treasurer,  William  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  Market,  George  B.  Harvey. 

City  Clerk,  B.  F.  Martin. 

Councilman  :  Robert  W.  McCoy,  President ;  First  Ward,  Luther  Hillery,  Richard  Jones, 
John  Miller;  Second  Ward,  Benjamin  Blake,  Robert  Cutler,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior;  Third 
Ward,  William  Armstrong,  Lucian  Buttles.  Robert  W.  McCoy;  Fourth  Ward,  James  Bryden, 
Thomas  F.  Jones,  John  Walton ;  Fifth  Ward,  Louis  Hoster,  Solomon  Lighter,  Asa  Walling. 

Board  of  Health:  Robert  Thompson,  John  B.  Thompson,  R.  L.  Howard,  Samuel  M. 
Smith,  S.  Z.  Seltzer,  Isaac  Cool,  John  L.  Gill,  Alexander  E.  Glenn,  James  Cherry,  Uriah 
Stotts. 

1849. 

Mayor,  Alexander  Patton.  Marshal,  John  Whitzell. 

Recorder,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior.  Surveyor,  Uriah  Lathrop. 

Treasurer,  William  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  the  Market,  George  B.  Harvey. 

City  Clerk,  B.  F.  Martin. 

Council  men  :  Robert  W.  McCoy,  President ;  First  Ward,  Luther  Hillery,  Richard  Jones, 
John  Miller ;  Second  Ward,  Benjamin  Blake,  Robert  Cutler,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior ;  Third 
Ward,  William  Armstrong,  Lucian  Buttles,  Robert  W.  McCoy;  l^ourth  Ward,  John  Butler, 
Thomas  F.  Jones,  William  Miner ;  Fifth  Ward,  Louis  Hoster,  James  H.  Stauring,  Asa  Walling. 

Board  of  Health :  Isaac  Dal  ton,  N.  W.  Smith,  George  B.  Harvey,  W.  W.  Pollard,  James 
Cherry. 

1850. 

Mayor,  Lorenzo  English.  Marshal,  John  Whitzell. 

City  Clerk,  B.  F.  Martin.  Surveyor,  Uriah  Lathrop. 

Treasurer,  William  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  Market,  George  B.  Harvey. 

Solicitor.  James  L.  Bates. 

Councilmen:  Robert  W.  McCoy,  President;  First  Ward,  Richard  Jones,  John  Miller, 
Robert  Riordan  ;  Second  Ward,  J.  W.  Baldwin,  Benjamin  Blake,  Robert  Cutler ;  Third  Ward, 
William  Armstrong,  Lucian  Buttles,  Robert  W.  McCoy;  Fourth  Ward,  John  Butler,  Thornan 
F.  Jones,t  William  Miner;  Fifth  Ward,  Louis  Hoster,  James  H.  Stauring,  Asa  Walling. 

Board  of  Health  :     George  B.  Harvey,  Isaac  Dal  ton,  W.  Pollard,  T.  J.  McCamish. 

1.    Resigned  December  9,  1850;  William  T.  Martin  appointed  to  vacancy. 


1851. 


Mavor,  Ix)renzo  English. 
City  Clerk,  B.  F.  Martin. 
Treasurer.  William  Armstrong. 
Solicitor,  James  L.  Bates. 


Marshal,  John  H.  Turney. 

Surveyor,  Uriah  I^throj). 

Clerk  of  Market,  George  B.  Harvey. 
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Coancilraen :  Robert  W.  McCoy,  President;  First  Ward,  Richard  Jones,  John  Miller, 
Robert  Riordan  ;  Second  Ward,  J.  W.  Baldwin,  Benjamin  Blake,  Robert  Cutler  ;  Third  Ward, 
William  Armstrong,  Robert  Hume,  Junior,  Robert  W.  McCoy ;  Fourth  Ward,  John  Butler, 
Theodore  Comstock,  William  Miner;  Fifth  Ward,  Louis  Hoster,  John  Rader,  James  H. 
Stauriog. 

1862. 

Mayor,  Lorenzo  English.  Marshal,  James  Stephens. 

City  Clerk,  B,  F.  Martin.  Surveyor,  Uriah  Lathrop. 

Treasurer,  William  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  Market.  Isaac  Marple. 

Solicitor,  James  L.  Bates. i 

Councilmen:     Robert  W.  McCoy,  President;   First  Ward,  John   Miller,  John  Noble, 

«  Robert  Riordan;  Second   Ward,  J.  W.    Baldwin,  Benjamin  Blake,   Robert  Cutler;  Third 

Ward,  William  Armstrong,  Robert  Hume,  Junior,  Robert  W.  McCoy ;  Fourth  Ward,  John 

Butler,  Theodore  Comstock,  William  Miner;  Fifth  Ward,  Louis  Hoster,  John  Rader,  James 

H.  Stauring. 

1.  Resigned  January  12,  1852;  Henry  F.  Page  appointed  to  vacancy;  Henry  C.  Noble 
appointed  April  19,  1852,  to  succeed  Page,  who  removed  from  the  city. 

1853.1 

Mayor,  Lorenzo  English.  Marshal,  James  Stephens. 

City  Clerk,  R.  F.  Martin.  Surveyor,  Uriah  Lathrop. 

Treasurer.  William  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  Market,  B.  B.  Brown. 

Solicitor,  Emory  Butler.' 

Councilmen :  Robert  W.  McCoy,*  President ;  First  Ward,  William  Dennison,  Myron  P. 
Howlett,  John  Miller,  John  Noble;  Second  Ward,  J.  W.  Baldwin,  Benjamin  Blake,  Robert 
Cutler,  Luther  Donaldson ;  Third  Ward,  William  Domigan,  Robert  Hume,  Robert  W.  McCoy,* 
Dwight  Stone ;  Fourth  Ward,  Theodore  Comstock,  A.  S.  Decker,  William  Miner,  John 
Butler ;   Fifth  Ward,  Louis  Hoster,  John  Rader,  Jacob  Reinhard,  James  H.  Stauring. 

1.  The  Council  as  reorganized  under  act  of  May  3,  1852,  contained  four  members  for 
each  ward  during  1853,  two  of  the  four  being  old  members  who  held  over  until  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term. 

2.  Resigned;  James  A.  Wilcox  appointed  to  vacancy,  April  17,.  1854. 

3.  Resigned  as  President ;  William  Miner  elected  to  vacancy  August  1,  1853. 

4.  Resigned  as  councilman  July  25,  1853;  Lucian  Buttles  elected  August  20,  1853. 

1854. 

Mayor.  Lorenzo  English.  Marshall,  Henry  M.  Wakeman. 

City  Clerk,  B.  F.  Martin.  Surveyor,  Uriah  Lathrop. 

Treasurer,  William  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  Market,  B.  B.  Brown. 

Solicitor,  James  A.  Wilcox. 

Councilmen:  Theodore  Comstock,  President;  First  Ward,  William  Dennison,  John 
Noble,  Henry  Wilson ;  Second  Ward,  J.  W.  Baldwin,  Benjamin  Blake,  Luther  Donaldson ; 
Third  Ward,  Lucian  Buttles,  William  Domigan,  Robert  Hume ;  Fourth  Ward,  Theodore 
Comstock,  A.  S.  Decker,  William  Miner ;  Fifth  Ward,  Louis  Hoster,  Jacob  Reinhard,  James 
A.  Stauring. 

1855. 

Mayor,  Lorenzo  English.  Marshal,  Henry  M.  Wakeman. 

City  Clerk,  B.  F.  Martin.  Surveyor,  Uriah  Lathrop. 

Treasurer,  William  Armstromj.  »  Clerk  of  Market,  James  W.  Watson. 

Solicitor,  James  A .  Wilcox. 

Councilmen:  Henry  Wilson,  President;  First  Ward,  Henry  Wilson,*  John  Noble  ;^ 
Second  Ward,  Luther  Donaldson,  Thomas  V.  Hyde;^  Third  Ward,  Robert  Hume,  William 
Domigan;  Fourth  Ward,  Theodore  Comstock.  A.  S.  Decker;  Fifth  Ward,  Jacob  Reinhard, 
James  H.  Stauring. 

1.  Resigned  July  9, 1855 ;  R.  B.  Adams  elected  to  vacancy. 

2.  John  Noble  elected  President  July  16, 1855,  vice  Henry  Wilson  resigned. 

3.  Expelled  January  28,  1856 ;  George  Gere  elected  to  vacancy. 
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1856. 

Mayor,  Lorenzo  English.  Marshal,  Henry  M.  Wakeman. 

City  Clerk,  B.  F.  Martin.  Surveyor.  Uriah  I^throp. 

Treasurer,  William  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  Market,  James  W.  Wateon. 
Solicitor,  James  A.  Wilcox. 

Councilmen ;     Theoclore  Comstock,  President ;    First   Wanl,  John   Noble,  James  M. 

Westwater;^  Second  Ward,  George  Gere,  Francis  Collins;  Third  Ward,  William  Domigan, 
Theodore  (.'omsfock  ;  Fourth  Ward,  A.  8.  Decker,  John  F.  Ijams;  Fifth  Ward,  James  H. 
Stauring,  Jacoli  Reinliard. 

1,    Resigned  October  13,  1856;  George  W.  Cushman  elected  to  vacancy. 

1857. 

Mayor,  Ix)reiizo  KngliHh.  Marshal,  John  B.  Coffroth. 

City  Clerk,  Joseph  l)owdall.  Civil  Engineer,  Philip  D.  Fisher. 

Treasurer,  Williain  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  Market,  Samuel  Ross. 

Solicitor,  Jamrs  A.  Wilcox.  Street  Commissioner,  J.  N.  Dellicker. 

Councilmt'n  :  Theo<lore  Comstock,  President;  First  Ward,  George  W.  Cushman,  llfdde- 
man  Crary ;  Second  Ward.  Francis  Collins,  Jo-neph  H.  Riley;  Third  Ward,  Theodore  Coin- 
stock,  C.  P.  L.  ButUr ;  Fourth  Ward,  John  F.  Ijams,  J.  E.  St.  Clair;  Fifth  Ward,  Jacob  Rein- 
hard,  .lames  II.  Stauring. 

1858. 

Mayor,  Ix)rcnzo  English.  Marshal,  John  B.  CofTroth. 

City  Clerk,  Joseph  Dowdall.  Civil  Engineer,  Philip  D.  Fisher. 

Treasurer,  William  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  Market,  Samuel  Ross. 

Solicitor,  James  A.  Wilcox.  Street  Commissioner,  J.  N.  Dellicker. 

Councilmen  :  Theodore  (.k)m8tock.  President;  First  Ward,  Haldeman  Crary,  Grafton 
Douty ;  Second  Ward,  Joseph  H.  Riley.  Thomas  Arnold ;  Third  Ward,  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  Theo- 
dore Comstock  ;  Fourth  Ward,  J.  E.  St.  Clair,  John  F.  Ijams;  Fifth  Ward,  James  H.  Staur- 
ing,  Jacob  Rein  hard. 

1859. 

Mayor,  I^renzo  English.  Marshal,  John  B.  Coffroth. 

City  Clerk,  Joseph  Dowdall.  Civil  Engineer,  Philip  D.  Fisher. 

TreasuHT.  William  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  Market,  Benjamin  Monett. 

Solicitor,  James  A.  Wilcox.  Street  Commissioner,  Washington  Dixon. 

Councilmen:  Luther  Donaldson.  President;  First  Ward.  Grafton  Douty,  Thomas  A. 
Jones;'  Second  Ward,  Thomas  Arnold,  Luther  Donaldson;  Third  Ward,  Theoilore  Com- 
stock, C.  P.  L.  Butler;  Fourth  Ward,  John  F.  Ijams,  Joseph  H.  Riley;  Fifth  Ward,  Jacob 
Reinhard,  James  H.  Stauring. 

I.  A  certificate  of  election  was  given  to  Thomas  A.  Jones,  but  his  seat  was  contested 
by  Haldeman  Crary,  June  13,  1859.  Jones  resigned  and  on  June  27, 1859,  Samuel  E.  Ogden 
was  chosen  his  successor  at  a  special  election  ordered  by  the  City  Council. 

I860. 

Mayor,  Ix>rtmzo  English.  Marshal,  John  B.  Coffroth. 

City  Clerk,  Joseph  Dowdall.  Civil  Engineer,  Philip  D.  Fisher. 

Treasurer,  William  Armstrong.  Clerk  of  Market,  Benjamin  Monett. 

Solicitor,  James  A.  Wilcox.  Street  Commissioner.  Washington  Dixon. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  John  Miller.^ 

Councilmen:  Luther  Donaldson,  Presi<lent ;  First  Ward.  Samuel  E.  Ogtlen,  Grafton 
Douty ;  Second  Ward,  Luther  Donaldson,  A.  B.  Buttles  ;  Third  Ward.  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  Theo- 
dore Comstock  ;  Fourth  Ward,  Joseph  H.  Uiley.  Isaac  Eberly ;  Fifth  Ward,  James  H. 
Stauring,  L.  J.  Moeller. 

1.    Office  created,  and  John  Miller  appointed  Chief  Engineer  November  26,1860. 
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18()1. 


Mayor.  Wrav  Thomas.  Marshal,  Samuel  Thompson. 

City  Clerk,  J.  J.  Funston.  Civil  Enjrineer,  Philip  D.  Fisher. 

Treapurer.  William  Armstrong?.  Clerk  of  Market,  Joseph  F.  Martin 

Solicitor,  Francis  Collins.  Street  Commissioner,  James  H.  Beebe. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  John  Miller. 

Conncilmen  :  Luther  Donaldson.  Presiilent ;  First  Ward.  Grafton  Douty,  L.  L.  Smith  ; 
Second  Ward,  A.  B.  Buttles.  Luther  Donaldson;  Third  WanL  Theodore  Comstock,  A.  O. 
Blair;*  Fourth  Ward,  Isaac  Eberly,  Horace  Wilson;  Fifth  Ward,  L.  J.  Moftller,  James  H. 
Stauring. 

L    Resigned  August  26,  1861 ;  C.  P.  L.  Butler  elected  to  vacancy. 

1862. 

Mayor.  Wrav  Thomas.  Marshal,  Samuel  Thompson. 

City  Clerk,  .t.  J.  Funston.  Civil  Engineer.  Philip  D.  Fisher. 

Treasurer.*  T.  P.  Morton.  Clerk  of  Market.  Joseph  F.  Martin. 

Solicitor.  Francis  Collins.  Street  Commissioner,  James  H.  Beebe. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department.  John  Miller. 

Councilmen  :  Luther  Donaldson,  President:  First  Ward,  L.  L.  Smith,  Grafton  Doutv  ; 
Second  Ward,  Luther  Donaldson,  A.  B.  Buttles;  Third  Ward,  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  A.  S.  Glenn  : 
Fourth  Ward,  Horace  Wilson,  Isaac  Eberly  ;  Fifth  Ward,  James  H.  Stauring.  J.  J.  Rickly. 

1.  By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  April  20  1862,  the  office  of  City  Treasurer 
was  abolisiied  and  it^  duties  were  transferred  to  the  Countv  Treasurer. 


1863. 

Mayor.  Wray  Thomis.  Marshal,  Samuel  Thompson. 

Citv  Clerk,  J.  J.  Funston  Civil  Engineer,  Philip  D.  Fisher. 

Solicitor.  H.  J.  Wylie.  Clerk  of  Market,  B.  McAlister. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  John  Miller.'  Street  Commissioner,  Bernard  McNally. 

Councilmen  :  Jacob  Reinhard,  Presid*»nt;  First  Ward,  Grafton  Douty,  Amos  M^Nairy  \^ 
Second  Ward,  A.  B.  Buttles.  Luther  Donaldson  ;  Third  Ward.  A.  S.  Glenn.  John  Graham  ; 
Fourth  Ward.  Isaac  Eberly,  John  (4.  Thompson  ;  Fifth  Ward.  J.  J.  Rickly.  Jacob  Reinhard  ; 
Sixth  Ward.  Frederick  Jaeger,  John  Rader  ;  Seventh  Ward,  Wal stein  Failing,  Horace  Wil- 
son ;  Eighth  Ward,  Frank  Howard,  E.  B.  Armstrong ;  Ninth  Ward.  William  Naghten,  Daniel 
Carmichael. 

1.  Resicrned  November  2,  1S('>:{:  I.  H.  Marrow  appointed  to  vacancy. 

2.  Died  ;  James  Patterson  elected  to  vacancy  October  18,  18(>3. 

1864. 

Mayor,  Wrav  Thomas.  Marshal,  Samuel  Thompson. 

City  Clerk.  Joseph  Dowdall.  Civil  Engineer,  Philin  D.  Fisher. 

Solicitor,  H.  J.  Wylie.  Clerk  of  Market,  D.  McAlister.l 

Chief  of  Firp  Department,  I.  H    Marrow.  Street  Commissioner,  Bernard  McNally. 

Councilmen:  Jacob  Reinhard.  President;  First  Ward.  James  Patterson,  Grafton 
Doutv;  Se<'ond  Ward,  Luther  Donaldson,  A.  B.  Buttles;  Third  Ward.  John  Graham.  Silas 
N.  Field  ;  Fourth  Ward,  .lobn  G.  Thompson,  B.  Gilmore;  Fifth  Ward,  Jacob  Reinhard,  J.  J, 
Rickly  :8  Sixth  Ward.  .lobn  Rad^r,  Frederick  Jaeger ;  Seventh  Ward.  Horace  Wilson.-'J  Wil- 
liam H  Gaver;  Eiarhth  VVard.  E  B  Armstrong,  John  Miller;  Ninth  Ward,  Daniel  Car- 
michael, William  Nagbten 

1.  From  December  26,  1864,  the  duties  of  Clerk  of  the  Market  were  perforniMd  by  J.  J. 
Funston. 

2.  Resijrned  March  20,  186.5. 

3.  Resigned ;  William  L.  Ross  elected  to  vacancy  October  11, 1864, 
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1865. 

Mayor,  James  G.  Bull.  Marelial,  Adam  Stephens. 

City  Clerk.  Joseph  Dowdall.  Civil  Engineer,  Philip  D.  Fisher.i 

Solicitor,  H.  J.  Wylie.  Clerk  of  Market,  O.  K.  Brake. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  I.  H.  Marrow.  Street  Commissioner.  Harvey  Fletcher.* 

Council  men  :  Grafton  Douty,  President;  First  Ward,  Grafton  Douty.  James  Patterson; 
.^econd  Ward,  A.  B.  Buttles,  Luther  Donaldson ;  Third  Ward,  Silas  N.  Field,  Theodore  Corn- 
stock  ;  Fourth  Ward,  B.  Gilmore,  E.  Barcus;  Fifth  Ward,  James  H.  Staoring,  Jacob  Rein- 
hard ;  Sixth  Ward,  Frederick  Jaeger,  Newton  Gibbons;  Seventh  Ward,  William  H.  Gaver, 
William  L.  Ross;  Eighth  Ward,  John  Miller,  H.  F.  Booth  ;  Ninth  Ward,  William  Naghteu, 
Charles  W.  Douty. 

Board  of  Health:  W.  M.  Awl,  J.  B.  Thompson,  J.  H.  Coulter,  H.  Mahlman,  C.  E. 
Boyle,  William  Trevitt,  John  Field,  J.  E.  St.  Clair,  C.  E.  Felton,  Isaac  Dalton,  W.  W. 
Pollard. 

1.  Resigncil  July  10,  18()o;  W.  W.  Pollard  appointed  to  vacancy. 

2.  Re8igne<l ;  William  Harrison  appointed  to  vacancy  February  26,  1866. 

1866. 

Mayor,  James  G.  Bull.  Marshal,  Patrick  Murphy. 

City  Clerk,  Levi  E.  Wilson.  Civil  Engineer,  W.  W.  Pollard. 

Solicitor,  H.  J   Wylie.  Clerk  of  Market,  O.  R.  Brake. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  I.  H.  Marrow.  Street  Commissioner,  William  Harrison. 

Councilmen :  Luther  Donaldson,!  President ;  First  Ward,  James  Patterson,  Robert 
Chadwick  ;  Second  Ward,  Luther  Donaldson.  William  J.  Fell ;  Third  Ward,  Theodore  Com- 
stock,  J.  C.  Toll ;  Fourth  Ward,  E.  Barcus,  Isaac  S.  Beeky ;  Fifth  Ward,  Jacob  Reinhard, 
C.  Kamraerer;  Sixth  Ward,  Newton  Gibbons,  Frederick  Jaeger;  Seventh  Ward,  William  L. 
Ross,  William  H.  Gaver;  Eighth  Ward,  H.  F.  Booth,  E.  B.  Armstrong;  Ninth  Ward, 
Charles  W.  Douty,  William  Naghten. 

1.    The  council  was  not  organized  until  July  26. 


1867. 

Mayor,  James  G.  Bull.  Marshal,  Patrick  Murphy. 

City  Clerk,  Levi  E.  Wilson.  Civil  Engineer,  H.  W.  Jaeger. 

Solicitor,  E.  F.  Bingham.  Clerk  of  Market,  John  G.  Hartman. 

Chief  of  Fire  Dep't,  I.  H.  Marrow.  Street  Commissioner,  William  Harrison. 

Councilmen :  Jacob  Reinhard,  President ;  First  Ward,  Robert  Chadwick,  James  Patter- 
son ;  Second  Ward,  William  J.  Fell,  Luther  Donaldson ;  Third  Ward,  J.  C.  Toll,  Theodore 
C«)mslock  ;  Fourth  Ward,  Isaac  S.  Beekey,  Daniel  McAlister;  Fifth  Ward,  C.  Kammerer, 
Jacob  Reinhard  ;  Sixth  Ward,  Frederick  Jaesrer,  Newton  Gibbons ;  Seventh  Ward,  William 
H  Gaver,  William  L.  Ross;  Eighth  Ward,  E.  B.  Armstrong,  Thomas  Bergin;  Ninth  Ward, 
William  Naghten,  John  Caren. 

Board  of  Health :  William  Trevitt,  Frederick  Fieser,  R.  Walkup,  Frank  Howard,  John 
Miller,  Louis  Hoster. 

Police  Commissioners:*  John  Field,  H.  P.  Bancroft,  Nelson  Rush,  John  J.  Janney,  James 
G.  Bull. 

1.    Under  act  of  March  29,  1867,  afterwards  declared  unconstitutional. 


1868. 

Mayor.  James  G.  Bull.  Marshal,  Patrick  Murphy. 

City  Clerk,  I^vi  E.  Wilson.  Civil  Engineer,  H.  W.  Jaeger.* 

Soli(;it()r,  E.  F.  Hinghani.  CAerk  of  Market,  C.  K.  Cuckler. 

Chief  of  Fire  Dep't,  William  8.  Huffman.  Street  Commissioner,  B.  McNally 
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Councilmen :  William  Naghten,  President;  First  Ward,  James  Patterson,  Robert 
Chadwick ;  Second  Ward,  Luther  Donaldson,  J.  J.  Janney  ;  Third  Ward,  Theodore  Comstock, 
William  McDonahl ;  Fourth  Ward,  D.  McAlister,  Isaac  S.  Beekey ;  Fifth  Ward,  Jacob  Rein- 
hard,  John  Knopf;  Sixth  Ward,  Newton  Gibbons,  Marcus  Frankel ;  Seventh  Ward,  William 
L.  Ross,  William  Wall ;  Eighth  Ward,  Thomas  Bergin,  E.  B.  Armstrong ;  Ninth  Ward,  John 
Caren,  William  Naghten. 

1.     Resigned  June  1,  18(58;  B.  F.  Bowen  appointed  to  vacancy. 

18()9. 

Mayor,  George  W.  Meeker.  Marshal,  Charles  Engelke. 

City  Clerk,  Levi  E.  Wilson.  Civil  Engineer,  B.  F.  Bowen. 

Solicitor,  E.  F.  Bingham.  (Uerkof  Market,  C.  K.  Cuckler. 

Chief  of  Fire  Dep't,  Henry  Heinmiller.  Street  Commissioner,  L.  Aumiller. 

Councilmen:  William  Naghten,!  President;  First  Ward,  Robert  Chadwick,  John 
Uncles;  Second  Ward,  J.  J.  Janney,  Luther  Donaldson;  Third  W^ard,  William  McDonald, 
Theodore  Comstock  ;  Fourth  Ward,  Isaac  S.  Beekey,  John  G.  Thompson;  Fifth  Ward,  John 
Knopf,  Jacob  Reinhard;  Sixth  Ward,  Newton  Gibbons,  Marcus  Frankel;  Seventh  Ward, 
William  Wall,  D.  F.  Suydam  ;  Eighth  Ward,  E.  B.  Armstrong,  L.  L.  Smith  ;  Ninth  Ward, 
John  Caren,  William  Naghten. 

1.    Accidentally  killed  January  7,  1870 ;  L.  Donaldson  elected  to  vacancy. 

1870. 

Mayor,  George  W.  Meeker.  Marshal,  Charles  Engelke 

City  Clerk,  Levi  E.  Wilson.  Civil  Engineer,  B.  F,  Bowen. 

Solicitor,  E.  F.  Bingham.  Clerk  of  Market,  C.  K.  Cuckler. 

Chief  of  Fire  Dep't,  Henry  Heinmiller.  Street  Commissioner,  L.  Aumiller. 

Councilmen:  Luther  Donaldson,  President;  First  Ward,  John  Uncles,  Robert  Chad- 
wick;  SeconcI  W^ard,  Luther  Donaldson,  J.  J.  Janney;  Third  Ward,  Theodore  Comstock, 
William  McDonald  ;  Fourth  Ward,  John  G.  Thompson,  Lorenzo  English  ;  Fifth  AVard,  Jacob 
Reinhard,  George  Beck  ;  Sixth  Ward,  Newton  Gibbons,  Marcus  Frankel ;  Seventh  Ward, 
D.  F.  Suydam,  John  Gore;  Eighth  Ward,  L.  L.  Smith,  P  J.  Lofland  ;  Ninth  Ward,  John 
Caren,  Martin  Kelley. 

1871. 

Mayor.  James  G.  Bull.  Marshal,  Charles  Engelke. 

City  Clerk,  Levi  E.  Wilson.  Civil  Engineer,  B.  F.  Bowen. 

Solicitor,  Francis  Collins.  Clerk  of  Market,  C.  K.  Cuckler. 

Chief  of  Fire  Dep't,  Henry  Heinmiller.  Street  Commissioner,  L.  Aumiller. 

Councilmen:  Luther  Donaldson,  President;  First  Ward,  Robert  Chadwick,  Isaac  B. 
Potts ;  Second  Ward,  J.  J.  Janney,  Luther  Donaldson ;  Third  Ward,  William  IVtcDonald, 
Theodore  Comstock;  Fourth  Ward,  I^renzo English,  Louis  Zettler ;  Fifth  Ward,  George  Beck, 
Jacob  Reinhard  ;  Sixth  Ward,  Marcus  Frankel,  Jonas  Pletsch  ;  Seventh  Ward,  John  Gore,  D. 
F.  Suydam;  Eighth  Ward,  P.  J.  Lofland,  L.  L.  Smith;  Ninth  Ward,  Martin  Kelley,  John 
Walsh. 


1872. 

Mayor,  James  G.  Bull.  Marshal,  Charles  Engelke. 

City  Clerk,  Levi  E.  Wilson.  Civil  Engineer,  John  Graham. 

Solicitor,  Francis  Collins.  Clerk  of  Market,  C.  K.  Cuckler. 

Chief  of  Fire  Dep*t.  Henry  Heinmiller.  Street  Commissioner,  L.  Aumiller. 

Councilmen:  Theodore  Comstock,  President;  First  Ward.  Isaac  B.  Potts,  R.  C.  Hull; 
Second  Ward,  Luther  Donaldson,  John  (J.  Mitchell ;  Third  Ward,  Theodore  Comstock.  J.  U. 
Flowers';  Fourth  Wanl,  Louis  Zettler,  Lorenzo  English ;  Fifth  Ward,  Jacob  Reinhard,  John 
U.  Rickenbacher ;  Sixth  Ward,  Jonas  Pletsch,  August  Leibfarth  ;  Seventh  Ward,  D.  F.  Suy- 
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(lam,  CharleH  L.  Keiumerle ;  Eij^hth  Ward.  L.  L.  Smith,  William  Williams;  Ninth  Ward, 
John  Walsh,  E.  L.  Hinman ;  Tenth  Ward,  Martin  Kelly,  Joseph  H.  Fuller;  Eleventh  Ward, 
H.  Mithotr,  C.  C.  Smith. 

Board  of  Health:  J.  O.  Bull,  President;  Levi  K,  Wilson,  Secretary;  Nathaniel  Merion, 
W.  H.  Akin,  J.  E.  St.  Clair,  John  J.  Janney,  William  Powell,  J.  R.  Hughes. 

1«73. 

Mayor,  James  G.  Bull.  Marslial,  Charles  Engelke.' 

City  Clerk,  I^evi  E  Wilson.*  Civil  Engineer,  John  Graham. 

Solicitor.  G.  G.  Collins.  Street  Commissioner,  L.  Aumiller. 

Chief  of  Fire  Dep't,  Henry  Heinmiller.  Clerk  of  Market,  C.  K.  Cuckler. 

Intirmary  Director,^  Thomas  R.  Sparrow. 

Councilmen:  John  G.  Mitchell,  President;  First  Ward,  R.  C.  Hull,  Isaac  B.  Potts; 
Second  Ward,  John  G.  Mitchell,  James  M.  Elliott;  Third  Ward,  J.  R,  Flowers,  William  R, 
Kent ;  Fourth  Ward,  Ix)renzo  English,  Isaac  S.  Beekey ;  Fifth  Ward,  John  U.  Rickenhacher, 
A.  Schab;  Sixth  Ward,  August  l^ibfarth.  Jonas  Pletsch ;  Seventh  Ward,  Charles  L.  Kem- 
merle,  D.  F.  Suydam ;  Eighth  Ward,  William  Williams,  Charles  Breyfogle ;  Ninth  Ward, 
E.  L.  Hinman,  John  Walsh;  Tenth  Ward,  Joseph  H.  Fuller,  Martin  Kelly;  Eleventh 
Ward,  C.  C.  Smith,  H.  Mithoff. 

Board  of  Health:  J.  G.  Bull,  Pnsident;  L.  E.  Wilson,  Secretary;  Nathaniel  Merion, 
W.  H.  Akin,  J.  E.  St  Clair,  J.  J.  Janney,  William  Powell,  J.  R.  Hughes. 

Trustees  of  Water  Works:  William  B.  Hayden,  Richard  Nevins,  E.  B.  Armstrong. 
J.  R.  Armstrong, Secretary ;  Frank  Doherty,  Superintendent;  H.  M.  P.  Dole,  Inspector. 

Police  Commissioners:  J.  G.  Bull,  President;  W.  H  Hume,  Secretary;  Joseph  Falken 
bach,  Theodore  Comstock,  Luther  Donaldson,  Francis  Collins. 

1.  Metropolitan  Police  established  by  act  of  March  29,  1873,  and  office  of  Marshal 
abolished.     Alexis  Keeler  elected  Superintendent  of  Police  May  1,  1873. 

2.  Died  August  11,  1873;  Frank  Wilson  appointed  to  vacancy. 

3.  Office  created  September  15,  1873,  and  Thomas  R.  Sparrow  appointed  Director. 

1874. 

Mayor,  James  G.  Bull.  Superintendent  of  Police,  Samuel  Thompson. 

City  Clerk,  Frank  Wilson.  Civil  Engineer,  Joaiah  Kinnear. 

Solicitor,  G.  G.  Collins.  Clerk  of  Market,  C.  K.  Cuckler. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  Henry  Heinmiller.     Street  Commissioner,  L.  Aumiller. 
Infirmary  Director,  P.  E.  Blesch.  Police  Captain,  Charles  Engelke. 

Councilmen:  Isaac  S.  Beekey,  President;  First  Ward,  Isaac  B.  Potts,  R.  C.  Hull; 
Second  Ward,  James  M.  Elliott,  John  G.  Mitchell ;  Third  Ward.  William  R.  Kent,  J.  R. 
Flowers;  Fourth  Ward,  Isaac  S.  Beekey,  Peter  Baker;  Fifth  Ward,  A.  Schab,  J.  U.  Ricken- 
hacher; Sixth  Ward,  Jonas  Pletsch,  August  Leibfarth ;  Seventh  Ward,  D.  F.  Suydam, 
Charles  F.  Kemmerle ;  Eighth  Ward,  Charles  Brevfogle,  S.  P.  Elliott ;  Ninth  Ward,  John 
Walsh,  E.  L.  Hinman ;  Tenth  Ward,  Martin  Kelly,  Lewis  Morrell ;  Eleventh  Ward, 
H.  Mithoff,  P.  Kinnel. 

Board  of  Health:  J.  G.  Bull,  President;  William  Allen,  Secretary;  P.  E.  Blesch, 
Medical  Examiner. 

Waterworks  Trustees:  W.  B.  Hayden,  Richard  Nevins,  E.  B.  Armstrong,  James  R. 
Armstrong,  Secretary;  Frank  Doherty,  Superintendent;  H.  N.  P.  Dole,  Inspector. 

Police  Commission  :    J.  G  Bull,  President ;  William  Allen,  Secretary. 

1S75. 

Mayor,  John  H.  Heitman.  Superintendent  of  Police,  Samuel  Thompson. 

City  Clerk,  Frank  Wilson.  Civil  Engineer,  Josiah  Kinnear. 

Solicitor,  J.  W.  Quinn.  Clerk  of  Market,  G.  K.  Cuckler. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  Henry  lleiniuiller.  Street  Commissioner,  John  Kelly. 
Inlirmary  Director,  P.  E.  Bleseli.  Police  Captain,  Cliarles  Engelke. 

Councilmen:  John  (t.  Mitrhell,  President;  First  Ward,  R.  C.  Hull,  Isaac  B.  Potts; 
Second    Ward,  John  G.  Mitchell,  James  M.   Elliott;  Third  Ward,  J.  R.  Flowers,  George  F. 
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O'Harra;  Fourth  Ward,  Peter  Baker,  George  J.  Ro<lenful8 ;  Fifth  Ward,  John  U.  Rickeii 
bacher,  E.  Kiesewetter ;  Sixth    Ward,  August  Lcibfarth,   Andrew  Schwarz ;  Seventh  Ward. 
C.  F.  Kemmerle,  George  S.  Stephens ;  Eighth  Ward,  S.  P.  Elliott.  Charles  Breyfogle  ;  Ninth 
Ward,  E.  L.  Hininan,  John  Short;  Tenth  Ward,  I^ewis  Morrell,  C  Lewis;  Eleventh  Ward 
P.  Kinnel,  Henry  Pausch. 

Board  of   Health:     John  H.  Heitman,  President;   William    Allen,  Secretary;    P.    E 
Bleach,  Medical  Examiner. 

Waterworks  Trustees :     W.  B.  Hayden,  Richard  Novins,  E.  B.  Armstrong;  Superinten 
dent,  Frank  Doherty  ;  Inspector,  H.  N.  P.  Dole. 

Police  Comnnssion:    James  S.  Bull,  D.  W.  Brooks,  Louis  Zettler,  Thomas  Bergin,  F.  W 
Merrick. 

187(i. 

Mayor,  John  H.  Heitmann.  Supt.  of  Police  (acting).  Charles  Engelke. 

City  Clerk,  Frank  Wilson.  Civil  Engineer,  Josiah  Kinnear. 

Solicitor,  J.  W.  Quinn.  Clerk  of  Market,  Aaron  P.  Spencer. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  Henry  Heinmiller.  Street  Commissioner,  John  Kelly. 
Infirmary  Director,  E.  Heyl.  Police  Captain  (acting),  James  Han  nan. 

Councilmen:  Isaac  6.  Potts,  President ;  First  Ward,  Isaac  B.  Potts,  R.  C.  Hull ;  Second 
Ward,  James  M.  Elliott,  John  (i.  Mitchell;  Third  Ward,  Geor^  O'Harra,  J.  R.  Flowers; 
Fourth  Ward,  Greorge  J.  Rodenfels,  Peter  Baker ;  Fifth  Ward,  E.  Kiesewetter,  Philip  Schmitt; 
Sixth  Ward,  Andrew  Schwarz,  August  lcibfarth ;  Seventh  Ward,  George  S.  Stephens, 
Appleton  J.  Ide ;  Eighth  Ward,  Charles  Breyfogle,  T.  R.  Marshall ;  Ninth  Ward,  John  Short, 
E.  L.  Hinman  ;  Tenth  Ward,  C.  Lewis,  George  B.  McNary ;  Eleventh  Ward,  Henry  Pausch, 
P.  Kinnel. 

Police  Commission :  J.  H.  Heitman,  D.  W.  Brooks,  George  Butler,  Thomas  Bergin, 
Louis  Zettler. 

1877. 

Mayor,  John  H.  Heitmann.  Supt.  of  Police  (acting),  Charles  Engelke. 

City  Clerk,  Frank  Wilson.  Civil  Engineer,  Josiah  Kinnear.i 

Solicitor,  E.  P.  Sharp.  Clerk  of  Market,  A.  P.  Spencer. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  Henry  Heinmiller.    Street  Commissioner,  John  Fox. 
Infirmary  Director,  E.  Heyl.  Police  Captain  (acting)  James  Hannan. 

Councilmen:  Henry  Pausch,  President;  First  Ward,  R.  C.  Hull,*  John  E.  Murphy; 
Second  Ward,  John  G.  Mitchell,  J.  M.  Elliott;  Third  Ward,  J  R.  Flowers,  George  F. 
O'Harra;  Fourth  Ward,  Peter  Baker,  George  J.  Rodenfels;  Fifth  Ward,  Philip  Schmitt, 
Jacob  Lohrer;  Sixth  Ward,  August  Leibfartli,  Andrew  Schwarz;  Seventh  Ward,  Appleton 
J.  Ide,  DeWitt  C.  Jones;  Eighth  Ward, Thomas R.  Marshall,  Charles  Breyfogle;  Ninth  Ward, 
E.  L.  Hinman,  M.  A.  Joyce;  Tenth  Ward,  George  B.  McNairy,  S.  J.  Cochran;  Eleventh 
Ward,  P.  Kinnel,  Henry  Pausch. 

Board  of  Health:  John  H.  Heitman,  ex-officio  President;  C.  G.  Lord,  Secretary; 
E.  Heyl,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer. 

Waterworks  Trustees :  W.  B.  Hayden,  Richard  Nevins,  D.  H.  Royce ;  Secretary,  S.  P. 
Axtell ;  Superintendent,  Frank  Doherty;  Inspector,  H.  N.  P.  Dole. 

Police  Commission:  J.  H.  Heitmann,  D.  W.  Brooks,  E.  J.  Blount,  George  Butler, 
L.  Zettler. 

1.  Resigned  February  11,  1878;  T.  N.  Gulick  appointed  to  vacancy. 

2.  Died  March  23,  1878. 

1878. 

Mayor,  John  H.  Heitmann.  Superintendent  of  Police,  Charles  Engelke. 

City  Clerk,  Frank  Wilson.  Civil  Engineer,  T.  N.  Oulick. 

Solicitor,  E.  P.  Sharp.  Clerk  of  Market,  A.  P.  Spencer. 

Chief  of  Fire  DepartnicMit,  Henry  Heinmiller.  Street  Commissioner,  John  Fox. 
Infirmary  Director,  H.  A.  Mahlmann.  Police  Captain  (acting),  James  Hannan. 

Councilmen :  Henry  Pausch,  Presidenl ;  First  Ward,  John  E.  Murphy,  William  Wei- 
per;  Second  Ward,  James  M.  Elliott,  Samuel  Thomas;   Third  Ward,  George  F.  O'Harra, 
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W.  8.  Ide ;  Fourth  Ward,  Georse  J.  Rodenfels,!  Peter  Baker ;  Fifth  Ward,  Jacob  Lobrer, 
Junior,' Philip  Schmitt;  Sixth  Ward.    Andrew  Schwarz,  Adam  Neafang;  Seventh  Ward, 
DeWitt  C.  Jone8,»  W.  Neil  Dennison  ;4  Eighth  Ward,  Charles  Breyfogle.  P.  \\  N.  Myers ; 
Ninth  Ward,  M.  A.  Joyce.  John  Short;  Tenth  Ward,  8.  J.  Cochran,  William   AVaaaall ;» 
Eleventh  Ward,  Henry  Pausch,  Charles  Freeh. 

Police  Commission:  J.  H.  Heitmann,  D.  W.  Brooks,  E.  J.  Blonnt,  George  Batier.  John 
U.  Rickenbacher. 

1.  Resijfned  April  15,  1878;  Isaac  Eberly  elected  to  vacancy. 

2.  Ex  {Killed  June  24.  1878;  Jacob  Hess  elected  to  vacancy. 
8.     Resigned  March  10,  1879. 

4.     Resigneil  March  17,  1879. 

0.  Re8igne<l  March  10,  1879. 

1879. 

Mayor,  G.  G.  Collins,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Charles  Engelke.^ 

City  Clerk,  H.  E.  Bryan.  Civil  Engineer,  T.  N.  Gulick. 

Solicitor,  A.  W.  Krumm.  Superintendent  of  Market,  Joseph  Amoe. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  Henry  Heinmiller.  Street  Commissioner,  Jacob  Haering. 
Infimary  Director,  H.  A.  Mahlmann.  Police  Sereeant,  C.  Benninghof. 

Councilmen  :  Charles  Breyfogle,  President;  First  Ward,  William  W^elper,  R.  Reynolds  ; 
Second  Ward,  Samuel  Thomas,  George  W.  Ball;  Third  Ward,  W.  S.  Ide,  C.C.  Corner; 
Fourth  Ward,  Peter  Baker.  James  Nelson ;  Fifth  Ward,  P.  Schmitt,  Jacob  Hess ;  Sixth 
Ward.  Adam  Neufang,  William  Ix)os:  Seventh  Ward,  James  H.  Corbin,  A.  J.  Ide;  Eighth 
Ward,  P.  V^  N.  Myers,  Charles  Breyfogle ;  Ninth  Ward,  John  Short,  M.  A.  Joyce ;  Tenth 
Ward,  W.  B.  McClung,  Frederick  Michel ;  Eleventh  Ward,  Charles  Freeh,  A.  H.  RoUin. 

Waterworks  Trustees :  I).  H.  Royce,  Richard  Nevins,  W.  B.  Hayden  ;  Superintendent, 
Frank  Doherty  ;  Secretary,  S.  P.  Axtell ;  Enipneer,  John  Kilroy  ;  Inspector,  H.  N.  P.  Dole. 

Police  Commission :  Van  S.  Seltzer,  U.  F.  Ambos,  B.  McCabe,  M.  Bums;  the  Mayor 
er-officio  President. 

1.  Removed  November  14, 1879;  John  W.  Lingo  appointed  to  vacancy. 

2.  Resigned  August  25,  1879  ;  P.  M.  Wagenhals  elected  to  vacancy. 


1880. 

Mayor,  G.  G.  Collins  Superintendent  of  Police,  J.  W.  Lingo.' 

City  Clerk,  H.  E.  Bryan.  Civil  Engineer,  John  Graham. 

Solicitor,  A.  W\  Krumm.  Superintendent  of  Market,  Joseph  Amos. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  Henry  Heinmiller.*  Street  Commissioner,  Jacob  Haering. 
Infirmary  Director,  James  C.  Kroesen.  Police  Sergeant,  John  Fox. 

Councilmen  :  William  B.  McClung,  President ;  First  Ward,  Richard  Reynolds,  Charles 
Freeh  ;  Second  Ward,  George  W.  Ball,  Joseph  Falkenbach  ;»  Third  Ward,  C.  C.  Corner,  R.  J. 
Fanning;  Fourth  Ward,  James  Nelson,  Henry  Plimpton;  Fifth  Ward,  .Tacob  Hess,  E.  L. 
DeWitt;  Sixth  Ward,  William  Loos,  R.  C.  Hoffman;  Seventh  Ward.  A.  J.  Ide,  H.  B.  Dear- 
dufl';*  Eighth  Ward.  Charles  Brevfogle,  David  Davies;  Ninth  Ward,  M.  A.  Joyce.  James 
Poindexter;  Tenth  Ward,  Frederick  Michel,  P.  M.  Wagenhals;*  Eleventh  Ward.  A.  H. 
Rollin,  William  Felton;  Twelfth  Ward,  Charles  Stevens;  Thirteenth  Ward,  William  B. 
McClung;  Fourteenth  Ward,  Charles  Westerman. 

Waterworks  Truetees:  D.  H.  Royce,  Richard  Nevins,  W.  B.  Hayden  ;  Frank  Doherty, 
Superintendent ;  A.  P.  Axtell,  Secretary. 

Police  Commission  :     Michael  Burns,  Bernard  McCabe,  Alonzo  B.  Colt,  Henry  Pausch. 

1.  Removed  September  17,  1880;  S.  A.  Rhodes  appointed  to  vacancy.  S.  A.  Rhodes 
removed  December  .*{,  1880 ;  John  W.  Lingo  appointed  to  vacancy. 

2.  Removed  September  (>,  1S80;  D.  I).  Tresenrider  appointed  to  vacancy. 

3.  Resigned  ;  Jonas  IMetsch  elected  to  vacancy  December  28,  1880. 

4.  Died  March  11,  IHSl. 

5.  Died  March  10,1881. 
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1881. 

Mayor.  George  8.  Peters.  Supt.  of  Police,  J.  W.  Lingo.i 

City  Clerk,  H.  E.  Bryan.  Civil  Engineer,  John  Graham. 

Solicitor,  A.  W.  Krumm.  Superintendent  of  Market,  Joseph  Amos. 

Chief  of  Fire  Dep't,  D.  D.  Tresenrider.  Street  Commissioner,  Jacob  Haering. 

Infirmary  Director,  James  C.  Kroesen.  Police  Captain,  Frederick  Stoker. 

Councilmen:  W.  B.  McClung,  President;  First  Ward,  Charles  Freeh,  A.  H.  Rollin; 
Second  Ward,  Jonas  Pletsch,  Philip  Corzilius;  Third  Ward,  R.  J.  Fanning,^  L.  Aumiller; 
Fourth  Ward,  H.  Plimpton,  John  A.Sarber;  Fifth  Ward,E.  L.  Dewitt,  A.  D.  Heffner;  Sixth 
Wanl,  R.  C.  Hoffman,  James  Nelson ;  Seventh  Ward,   W.  T.  Molloy,  George  W.   Walters ; 


Mntchmore ;  Fourteenth  Ward,  Charles  Westerman,  N.  T.  Bradford. 

Waterworks  Trustees :  D.  H.  Royce,  Richard  Nevins,  W.  B.  Hayden  ;  Secretary,  S.  P. 
Axtell ;  Superintendent,  Frank  Doherty;  Inspector,  H.  N.  P.  Dole  ;  Engineer,  John  Kilroy. 

Police  Commission :  G.  G.  Collins,  Alonzo  B.  Coit,  Michael  Burns,  Bernard  McCabe, 
Henry  Pausch. 

1.  Removed  May  6,  1881 ;  S.  A.  Rhodes  appointed  to  vacancy.  S.  A.  Rhodes  removed 
October  28,  1881  ;  Samuel  Thompson  appointed  to  vacancy. 

2.  Resigned  ;  E.  C.  Briggs  elected  to  vacancy  May  14,  1881. 

1882. 

Mayor.  George  S.  Peters.  Supt.  of  Police,  Samuel  Thompson. 

City  clerk,  H.  E.  Bryan.  Civil  Engineer,  John  Graham. 

Solicitor,  A.  W.  Krumm.  Superintendent  of  Market,  Joseph  Amos. 

Chief  of  Fire  Dep*t,  D.  D.  Tresenrider.  Street  Commissioner,  Jacob  Haering.^ 

Infirmary  Director,  C.  M.  Savage.  Police  Captain,  Frederick  Stoker. 

Councilmen :  President,  R.  C.  Hoffman  ;  First  Ward,  Charles  Freeh,  A.  H.  Rollin ;  Sec- 
ond Ward,  Philip  Corzilius,  F.  J.  Reinhard;  Third  Ward,  L.  Aumiller,  E.  C.  Briggs;  Fourth 
Ward,  John  A.  Barber,  Jonathan  Dent;  Fifth  Ward,  A.  D.  Heff*ner,  Michael  Halm;  Sixth 
Ward,  James  Nelson.  R.  C.  Hoffman;  Seventh  Ward,  George  W.  Walters,  W.  T.  Malloy; 
Eighth  Ward,  R.  Reynolds,  David  Davies;  Ninth  Ward,  J.  F.  Baldwin.  James  Poindexter; 
Tenth  Ward,  George  P.  Morrow,  G.  C.  Hoover;  Eleventh  Ward,  R.  G.  Warren,  William  Fel- 
ton  ;  Twelfth  Ward,  Samuel  Cleary,  C.  Stevens;  Thirteenth  Ward,  W.  H.  Muchmore,  W.  B. 
McClung;  Fourteenth  Ward,  N.  T.  Bradford,  Charles  Westerman. 

Waterworks  Trustees:  E.  B.  Armstrong,  Richard  Nevins,  W.  B.  Hayden,  Frank 
Doherty,  Superintendent ;  S.  P.  Axtell,  Secretary ;  John  Kilroy,  Chief  Engineer. 

Police  Uommission :  George  S.  Peters,  A.  B.  Coit,  Thomas  J.  Dundon,  Henry  Pausch, 
Bernard  McCabe. 

1883. 

Mayor,  C.  C.  Walcutt.  Superintendent  of  Police,  Samuel  Thompson. 

City  Clerk,  H.  E.  Bryan.  Civil  Enginc^er,  John  Graham 

Solicitor,  Charles  T.  Clark.  Superintendent  of  Market,  Joseph  Amos. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  1).  D.  Tresenrider.     Street  Commissioner,  Jacob  Haerlng. 
Infirmary  Director,  F.  S.  Wagenhals.  Police  Captain,  Frederick  Stoker. 

Councilmen:  William  Felton,  President;  First  Ward,  Charles  Freeh,  Adolph  Theo- 
bald ;  Second  Ward,  Frank  J.  Reinhard,  Philin  Corzilius ;  Third  Ward.  E.  C.  Briggs,  B.  L. 
Schmitt;  Fourth  Ward.  Jonathan  Dent,  Charles  Frank;  Fifth  Ward,  Michael  Halm,  A.  D. 
Heffner;  Sixth  Ward,  R.  C.  Hoffman,  C.  C.  Corner;  Seventh  Ward.  William  T.  Malloy, 
George  Walters;  Eighth  Ward,  David  Davies,  Richard  Reynolds;  Ninth  Ward,  James  Poin- 
dexter, James  P.  Poston  ;  Tenth  Ward,  G.  C.  Hoover,  George  P.  Morrow ;  Eleventh  Ward, 
Williani  Felton,  Henry  C.  Tnylor;  Twelfth  Ward,  Charles  Stevens,  James  (-.Cleary;  Thir- 
teenth Ward,  William  B.  .McClunj:,  W.  M.  Muchmore;  Fourteenth  Ward,  Charles  VV ester- 
man,  N.  T.  Bradford. 

Waterworks  Trustees:     William  B.  Hayden,  Isaac  B.  Potts,  Elliott  B.  Armstrong 
Police  Commission:    C.  C.  Walcutt,  Alonzo  B.  Coit,  Thomas  J.  Dundon,  Henry  Pausch, 
Bernard  McCabe. 
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1884. 

Mayor,  C.  C.  Walcutt.  Saperintendent  of  Police,  John  W.  Lingo. 

City  Clerk,  H.  E.  Bryan.  Civil  Engineer,  John  Graham. 

Solicitor,  Charles  T.  (lark.  Superintendent  of  Market,  Joseph  Amos. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  D.  D.  Trescnrider.    Street  Commissioner,  Jacob  Haering. 
Infirmary  Director,  F.  S.  Wagenhals.  Police  Lieutenant.  C.  Wilcox. 

Coiincilmen:  Henry  C.  Taylor,  President;  First  Ward,  Charles  Freeh,  A.  Theobald; 
Second  Ward,  A.  C.  Ebner.  Philip  Corzilius ;  Third  Ward,  E.  C.  Brigsfs,  B.  L.  Schmitt ; 
Fourth  Ward,  Jonathan  Dent,  Charles  Frank ;  Fifth  Ward,  W.  B.  Page,  A.  D.  Heffner ;  Sixth 
Ward,  G.  U.  Stewart,  C.  C.  Corner;  Seventh  Ward,  Samuel  Barger,  George  Walters;  Eighth 
Ward,  A.  P.  Krag,  Richard  Reynolds :  Ninth  Ward,  B.  W."  Custer,  J.  P.  Barton  ;  Tenth 
Wanl,  B.  F.  Reea,  George  P.  Morrow ;  Eleventh  Ward,  Sextus  Scott,  H.  C.  Taylor;  Twelfth 
Ward,  P.  J.  Connor,  J.  C.  Cleary ;  Thirteenth  Ward,  J.  H.  Hatcher,  E.  M.  Muchmore;  Four- 
teenth Ward,  C.  Westerman.  N.  T.  Bradford. 

Waterworks  Trustees:  W.  B.  Hayden,  E.  B.  Armstrong,  Isaac  B.  Potts;  Secretary,  S.  P. 
Axtell;  Engineer,  John  Kilroy;  Superintendent,  W.  Royce;  Inspector,  A.  F.  Blesch. 

Police  Commission  :  C.  C.  Walcutt,  A.  B.  Coit,  T.  J.  Dundon,  Bernard  McCabe,  D.  H. 
Royce. 

Tax  Commission:  C.  C.  Walcutt,  C.  T.  Clark,  £.  L.  Hinman,  Jacob  Rein  hard,  James 
Watson. 

Sinking  Fund  Commission:  Joseph  H.  Outhwaite,  President;  H.  E.  Bryan,  Secretary; 
B.  F.  Martin,  John  M.  Pugh,  Isaac  Eberly,  Luther  Donaldson. 

1885. 

Mayor,  C.  C.  Walcutt.  Superintendent  of  Police,  J.  W.  Lingo. 

City  Clerk,  H.  E.  Bryan.  Civil  Engineer,  John  Graham. 

Solicitor,  James  Caren.  Superintendent  of  Market,  Joseph  Amoa. 

Chief  of  vFire  Department,  D.  D.  Tresenrider.    Street  Commissioner,  Jacob  Haering. 
Infirmary  Director,  F.  S.  Wagenhals.  Police  Captain,  C.  Wilcox. 

Councilmen :  Walter  B.  Page,  President ;  First  Ward,  Charles  Freeh,  A.  Theobald ; 
Second  Ward,  A.  C.  Ebner,  Peter  Baker;  Third  Ward,  E.  C.  Briggs,  B.  L.  Schmitt;  Fourth 
Ward,  Jonathan  Dent,  Charles  Frank ;  Fifth  Ward,  W.  B.  Page,  Robert  Dent ;  Sixth  Ward, 
S.  W.  Latham,  J.  E.  Robinson ;  Seventh  Ward,  Samuel  Borger,  Jonas  Wilcox  ;  Eighth  Ward, 
A.  P.  Krag,  Richard  Reynolds;  Ninth  Ward,  B.  W.  Custer,  David  Halderman ;  Tenth  Ward, 

A.  C.  Williams,  F.  E.  Havden  ;  Eleventh  Ward,  Sextus  Scott,  H.  C.  Taylor;  Twelfth  Ward, 
P.J.  Connor,  Daniel  Sullivant;  Thirteenth  Ward,  J.  F.  Hatcher,  E.  B.  Adams;  Fourteenth 
Ward.  L.  T.  (iuerin,  D.  E.  Sullivan. 

Waterworks  Trustees :    Carl  T.  Pfatf,  Isaac  B.  Potts,  Robert  Curtis. 

Police  Commission:  C.  C.  Walcutt,  Jacob  Albright,  P.  H.  Bruck,  B.  McCabe,  D.  H. 
Royce. 

Tax  Commission :  C.  C.  Walcutt,  James  Caren,  E.  L.  Hinman,  Jacob  Reinhard,  James 
Watson. 

Sinking  Fund  Commission:    Joseph  H.  Outhwaite,  President;  H.  E.  Bryan,  Secretary; 

B.  F.  Martin,  John  M.  Pugh,  Isaac  Eberly,  Luther  Donaldson. 

1886. 

Mayor,  C.  C.  Walcutt.  Superintendent  of  Police,  John  W.  Lingo. 

City  Clerk,  H.  E.  Bryan.  Civil  Engineer,  John  Graham. 

Solicitor,  James  Caren.  Superintendent  of  Market,  Joseph  Amos. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  D.  D.  Tresenrider.    Street  Commissioner,  Jacob  Haering. 
Infirmary  Director,  S.  M.  LeCrone.  Police  Captain,  C.  Wilcox. 

Councilmen:  R.  Reynolds,  President;  First  Ward,  Charles  Freeh,  A.  Theobald; 
Second  Ward,  A.  C.  Ebner,  P.  Baker;  Third  Ward,  E.  C,  Briggs,  B.  L.  Schmitt;  Fourth 
Ward,  Samuel  Crouch,  Charles  Frank;  Fifth  Ward,  W.  B.  Page,  R.  Dent;  Mxth  Ward, 
S.  W.  Latham,  J.  E.  Robinson;  Seventh  Ward,  David  Brown,  Jonas  Wilcox;  Eighth  Wanl, 
J.  L.  Bancroft,  R.  Reynolds;  Ninth  Ward.  W.  H.  Navin,  D.  Haldeman  ;  Tenth  Ward,  R.  A. 
Chapman,  F.  E.  Hayden  ;  Eleventh  Ward,  Sextus  Scott,  H.  C.  Taylor;  Twelfth  Ward,  P.  J. 
Connor,  D.  Sullivan;  Thirteenth  Ward,  P.  E.  Fleck,  E.  B.  Adams;  Fourteenth  Ward,  L.  T. 
Guerin,  D.  E.  Sullivan. 
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Board  of  Healtli :  C.  C.  Walcutt,  Bernard  McC'abe,  D.  H.  Royce,  Jacob  Alb/ight,  Philip 
H.  Brack. 

Waterworks  Trnsteea :     Iflaac  B.  Potts,  Robert  Curtis. 

Police  Commission :  B.  McCabe,  D.  H.  Royce,  Jacob  Albright,  P.  H.  Brack,  C.  C. 
Walcutt. 

Tax  Commission  :  C.  C'  Walcntt,  James  Caren,  E.  L.  flinman,  Jacob  Reinhard,  James 
Watson. 

Sinking  Fund  Commission:     B.  F.  Martin,  John  M.  Pugh,  Isaac  Eberly,  L.  Donaldson. 


18S7. 

Mayor,  Philip  H.  Brack.  Superintendent  of  Police,  John  E.  Murphy. 

City  Clerk,  H.  E.  Bryan.  Civil  Engineer,  R.  R.  Marble. 

Solicitor.  James  Caren.  Superintendent  of  Market,  Joseph  Amos. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  D.  D.  Tresenrider.      Street  Commissioner,  David  Lakm. 

Infirmary  Director,  S.  M  LeCrone.  Police  Captain,  Frederick  Stoker. 

Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Theodore  Jones. 

Councilmen  :  Frank  E.  Haydeii,  President ;  First  Ward,  Charles  Freeh,  J.  L.  Trauger ; 
Second  Ward,  A.  C.  Ebner,  P.  Baker;  Third  W;ird.  E.  C.  Briggs,  L.  Heinmiller;  Fourth 
Ward,  Samuel  Crouch,  J.  Dent ;  Fifth  War.l.  W.  H.  Page,  George  J.  Karb ;  Sixth  Ward,  S.  W. 
I^tham,  J.  E.  Robinson;  Seventh  Ward,  David  Brown,  J.  D.  O'Dea;  Eighth  Ward,  J.  L. 
Bancroft,  R.  Reynolds;  Ninth  Ward,  W.  H.  Navin,  C.  M.  Williams;  Tenth  Ward,  R.  A. 
Chapman,  F.  E.  Hayden ;  Eleventh  Ward,  Sextus  Scott,  H.  G.  Price;  Twelfth  Wanl,  P.  J. 
Connor,  D.  Sullivan;  Thirteenth  Ward,  P.  E.  Fleck,  J. C.  Guitner;  Fourteenth  Ward,  L.  C. 
Gnerin,  L.  L.  Rankin ;  Fifteenth  Ward,  D.  E.  Sullivan,  E.  E.  Corwin. 

Waterworks  Trustees :  R.  Curtis,  John  Kilroy,  L.  W.  Sherwood  ;  Superintendent,  A.  H. 
McAlpine;  Secretary,  Dudley  A.  Filler. 

roiice  Commission:  George  Burke,  Jacob  Albright,  T.  W.  Merrick,  Dennis  Kelly, 
Philip  H  Brack. 

Tax  Commission :  Philip  H.  Brack,  James  Caren,  E.  L.  Hinman,  J.  Reinhard,  J.  T. 
Holmes. 

Sinking  Fund  Commission:  B.  F.  Martin,  John  M.  Pugh,  C.  W.  Hess,  L.  Donaldson, 
W.  J.  Gilmore. 


18H8. 

Mayor,  Philip  H.  Bruck.  Superintendent  Police,  John  E.  Murphy. 

City  Clerk,  H.  E.  Bryan.  Civil  Engineer,  R.  R.  Marble. 

Solicitor,  James  Caren.  Superintendent  of  Market.  Joseph  Amos. 

Chief  Fire  Department,  D.  D.  Tresenrider.        Stret^t  Commissioner,  David  I^ikin. 
Infirmary  Director,  W.  T.  Rowles.  Police  Cai)tain,  John  H.  Parr. 

Councilmen:  J.  E.  Robinson,  President;  First  Wanl,  Otto  Nusbaum,  J,  L.  Trauger; 
Second  Ward,  Jacob  Heer,  Junior,  Peter  Baker;  Third  Ward,  E.  C.  Briggs,  L.  Heinmiller; 
Fourth  Ward,  G.  A.  Schauweker,  J.  Dent;  Fifth  Ward,  Benjamin  Monett,  George  J.  Karb; 
Sixth  Ward,  D.  T.  Ramsey,  J.  E.  Robinson;  Seventh  Ward,  D.  J.  Clahane,  J.  D.  O'Dea; 
Eighth  Ward,  T.  S.  McDonald,  R.  Reynolds;  Ninth  Ward,  Isaac  D.  Ross,  C.  D.Williams; 
Tenth  Ward,  R.  A.  Chapman,  F.  E.  Hayden  ;  Eleventh  Ward,  Sextus  Scott,  W.  G.  Price ; 
Twelfth  Ward,  Charles  H.  Neil.  D.  Sullivan  ;  Thirteenth  Ward,  C.  A.  Stribling,  J.  C.  Guit- 
ner; Fourteenth  Ward,  James  T.  Lindsay;  Fifteenth  Ward,  P.  E.  Fleck,  C.  E.  Corwin. 

Board  of  Health  :  Philip  H,  Bruck,  e.x-ojju-ii)  President ;  N.  S.  Townshend,  M.  D.,  Alexis 
Keeler,  Z.  F.  Guerin,  M.  D.,  A.  E.  Evans,  M.  I).,  J.  M.  Dunham,  M.  D.,  Josiah  Medbery,  M.  D. ; 
Health  Officer,  F.  Gunnaulus,  M.  I). 

Waterworks  Trustees:  John  Kilroy,  L.  W.  Slier w(x>d,  R.  B.  Callem;  Superintendent, 
A.  H.  McAlpine. 

Police  Commission:  Philip  II.  Bruck,  D.  Kelley,  B.  McCabe,  Charles  L.  Young,  Jacob 
Albright. 

Tax  Commission  :  Philip  H.  Bruck,  James  Caren,  E.  L.  Hinman.  J.  Reinhard,  J.  T. 
Holmes. 

Sinking  Fund  Commission  :  B.  F.  Martin,  John  M.  Pugh,  C.  W.  Hess,  L.  Donaldson, 
W.  J.  Gilmore. 
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1889. 

Mayor,  Philip  H.  Brack.  Superintendent  Police,  John  E.  Murphv. 

City  Clerk,  H.  E.  Bryan  Civil  Engineer.  R  R.  Marble. 

Solicitor,  Paul  JoncB.  Ru|>erintenilent  of  Market,  Joseph  Amos. 

(.'hief  of  Fire  Department,  D.  D.  Trt»flenri<ler.    Street  Commissioner,  David  Liikin. 
Infirmary  Director,  W.  T.  Rowlcs.  Police  Captain,  John  H.  Parr. 

Conncilmen:  D.  J.  (/lahane.  President;  First  WanI,  Otto  Nusbaum,  J.  L.  Traager; 
Second  Ward,  Jacob  Heer,  Junior.  (George  Ball ;  Third  Ward,  E.  C.  Briggs,  Jonathan  Dent; 
F«)iirth  Wani,  Gustav  A.  Schauweker,  E.  B.  Weiiirich ;  Fifth  Ward,  Benjamin  Monett, 
Joseph  C.  Campbell ;  Sixth  Ward,  David  T.  Ramsey,  Charles  G.  Lord ;  Seventh  Ward, 
Dennis  J.  Clahane,  Samuel  Borger;  Eighth  Ward,  Thomas  J.  Black,  Charles  J.  I^aer;  Ninth 
Ward,  Isaac  D.  Ross.  Felix  A.Jacobs;  Tenth  Ward.  Richard  A  Chapman,  Charl*'8  O.  Hun- 
ter; Eleventh  Ward.  Sextus  Scott,  H.  G.  Price;  Twelfth  Ward,  Charles  H.  Neil,  John  C. 
Finneran;  Thirteenth  Ward,  Charles  A.  Stribling,  D.  S.  Wilder;  Fourteenth  Ward,  James 
T.  Lindsay,  WMlliam  D.  Dixon;  Fifteenth  Ward,  William  M.  Maize,  John  H.  Green. 

Board  of  Health:  Philip  H.  Bruck,  ex-officio  President;  N.  S.  Townshend,  M.  D..  Z.  F. 
(inerin,  M.  D.,  F.  S.  Wagenhals,  M.  D.,  A.  E.  Evans,  M.  D.,  J.  M.  Dunham,  M.  D.,  Joeiah 
Medbery,  M.  D.  ;  Health  Officer,  F.  Gunsaulus,  M.  D. 

Waterworks  Trustees:     L.  M.  Sherwood,  R.  B.  Collier,  Peter  Monroe;  Superintendent, 

A.  II.  Mc.Alpine;  Secretary,  Dudley  A.  Filler. 

Police  Commission  :  Philip  H.  Bruck,  Dennis  Kelly,  George  J.  Karb,  B.  McCabe, 
Charles  L.  Young. 

Tax  Commission :  Philip  H.  Bruck,  Paul  Jones,  Edward  L.  Hinman,  Jacob  Reinhard, 
J.  T.  Holmes. 

Sinking  Fund  Commission :  R.  8.  Smith,  John  M.  Pugh,  C.  W.  Hess,  L.  Donaldson, 
W.  J.  Gil  more. 

Board  of  Equalization :  W.  M.  Muchmore,  George  F.  0*Harra,  J.  M.  Bennett,  S.  W. 
Jjathain,  David  Davies,  Eugene  Lane. 

Board  of  Elections:  H.  J.  Falkenbach,  James  D.  Poston,  N.  A.  Sims,  W.  F.  Burdell ; 
E.  R.  Vincent,  Secretary. 

1890. 

Mayor,  Philip  H.  Bruck.  Superintendent  of  Police,  John  E.  Murphy. 

City  Clerk,  H.  E.  Bryan.  Civil  Engineer,  Josiah  Kinnear. 

Solicitor,  Paul  Jones.  Superintendent  of  Market,  Joseph  Ballard. 

Chief  of  Fire  Dep*t,  H.  Heinmiller.  Street  Commissioner,  David  Lakin. 

Infirmary  Director,  George  S.  Stein. 

Councilmen :  D.  S.  Wilder,  President ;  First  Ward,  J.  L.  Trauger,  Otto  Nusbaum  ;  Second 
Ward,  George  Voll.  John  R.  Hellenthal ;  Third  Ward,  Ephraim  Weirich,  E.  C.  Briggs;  Fourth 
Ward,  Jonathan  Dent,  S.  A.  Kinnear;  Fifth  Ward,  Joseph  C.  Campbell,  Adam  Kirschner; 
Sixth  Ward,  Charles  G.  Lord,  David  T.  Ramsey  ;  Seventh  Ward,  Samuel  Borger.  Dennis  J. 
Clahane;  Eighth  Ward,  Charles  J.  f^auer,  John  N.  Koerner;  Ninth  Ward,  F.  A.  Jacobs,  A. 
J.  Evans;  Tenth  Ward,  C.  O.  Hunter,  R.  A.  Chapman;  Eleventh  Ward.  Hiram  G.  Price.  C. 
N.  Bancroft ;  Twelfth  Ward,  J.  N.  Finneran,  James  Hayden ;  Thirteenth  Ward,  D.  8. 
Wilder,  H.  F.  Romain;  Fourteenth  Ward,  J.  A.  McDonald,  W.  H.  Kelly;  Fifteenth  Ward, 
J.  H.  Green,  William  M.  Maize. 

Board  of  Health :     Philip  H.  Bruck,  George  J.  Karb,  Dennis  Kelly,  William  D.  Dickson, 

B.  McCabe ;  Health  Officer,  Lee  McBriar,  M.  D. 

Waterworks  Trustees :  Board  of  Public  Works ;  Dudley  A  Filler,  Secretary ;  A.  H. 
McAlpine.  Superintendent;  A.  A.  Brodie,  Inspector. 

Police  Commission ;  Philip  H.  Bruck,  George  J.  Karb,  Dennis  Kelly,  B.  McCabe,  W,  M. 
Dixon. 

Tax  Conmiission  :  P.  H.  Bruck,  E.  L.  Hinman,  D.  E.  Williams,  Jacob  Reinhard,  J.  T. 
Holme«. 

Sinking  Fund  Commission  :  R.  S.  Smith,  John  M.  Pugh,  Adolph  Theobald,  A.  D. 
Hetfner. 

Board  of  Kqualiztttion,  Annual :  James  Burns,  Charles  Ebner,  B.  L.Terry,  David  Davis, 
John  K.  Elrich.  Christopher  W^ilcox  ;  Decennial:  John  H.  Hunt,  William  E.  Horn,  Joseph 
Falkenbach,  William  M.  Muchmore,  J.  N.  Bennett.  William  Williams. 

Board  of  Elections :  J.  I).  Poston,  N.  A.  Sims,  H.  J.  Falkenbach,  W.  F.  Burdell. 

Hoard  of  Public  Works:  James  M.  Loren,  E.  L.  Hinman,  William  Wall,  Joseph  A. 
Schwarz. 
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1801. 

Mayor,  George  J.  Karb.  Superintendent  of  Police,  John  £.  Murphy. 

City  Clerk,  John  M.  Donne.  Civil  Engineer,  Josiah  Kinnear. 

Solicitor,  Paul  Jones.  Superintendent  of  Market,  Joeeph  Ballard. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  Henry  Heinmiller.    Street  Commissioner,  David  Lakin. 
Infirmary  Director,  George  S.  Stein.  Police  Captain,  John  H.  Parr. 

Councilmen:  C.  O.  Hunter,  President;  First  Ward,  John  L.  Trauger,  Otto  Nusbaum  ; 
Second  Ward,  Henry  Dierker,  John  R.  Hellenthal ;  Third  Ward,  John  W.  Kaiser,  Eliaha  C. 
Briggs;  Fourtli  Ward,  Herbert  E.  Bradley,  Samuel  A.  Kinnear;  Fifth  Ward,  Edwin  B. 
Gager.  Adam  Kirschner;  Sixth  Ward,  William  Chandler,  David  T.  Ramsey;  Seventh  Ward, 
Samuel  liorger,  Dennis  J.  Clahane ;  Eighth  Ward,  Charles  J.  Lauer,  John  N.  Koerner ;  Ninth 
WanI,  Hartwell  TuUer,  Abraham  J.  Evans;  Tenth  Ward.  Charles  O.  Hunter,  Thomas  B. 
Simons;  Eleventh  Ward,  John  H.  Culbertson,  Carl  N.  Bancroft;  Twelfth  Ward,  Patrick  H. 
Butler,  James  Hayden  ;  Thirteenth  Ward,  F.  H.  (roughton,  Henry  F.  Romaine;  Fourteenth 
Ward,  William  A.  Wasson,  Clarence  E.  Turner;  Fifteenth  Ward,  William  Hess,  William  M. 
Maize. 

Board  of  Health:     George  J.  Karb,  Dennis  Kelly,  William  Dickson,  Bernard  McCabe ; 
Health  Officer,  l^e  Mc Briar,  M.  D. 

Waterworks  Trustees:    The  Board  of  Public  Works;  Superintendent  and  Chief  Engi- 
neer, A.  H.  McAlpine;  Dudley  A.  Filler,  Secretary. 

Police  Commission :  George  J.  Karb,  Dennis  Kelly,  Bernard  McCabe,  William  D. 
Dickson. 

Police  Judge,  Hon.  Matthias  Martin  ;  Prosecutor,  Frank  T.  Clarke ;  Clerk,  George  W. 
Dun. 

Tax  Commission :  George  J.  Karb,  Edward  L.  Hinman,  D.  E.  Williams,  Jacob  Rein- 
hard,  F.  C.  Eaton. 

Sinking  Fund  Commission :  R.  S.  Saiith,  John  M.  Pugh,  Adolph  Theobald,  A.  D. 
Heflfner;  D.  E.  Williams,  Clerk. 

Board  of  Elections:  Nelson  A.  Sims,  President;  James  D.  Poston,  Charles  Kemmler, 
William  F.  Burdell,  W,  S.  Connor,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Public  Works:  E.  L.  Hinman,  President:  James  M.  Loren,  William  Wall, 
Joseph  A.  Schwarz ;  F.  M,  Senter,  Clerk. 

Board  of  Equalization :  Joseph  Falkenbach,  J.  N.  Bennett,  Theodore  Jones,  B.  L. 
Terry,  Charles  Baurer. 


1892. 

Mayor,  George  J.  Karb.  Superintendent  of  Police,  John  E.  Murphy. 

City  Clerk,  John  M.  Doane.  Civil  Engineer,  Josiah  Kinnear. 

Solicitor,  Paul  Jones.  Superinten<lent  of  Market,  Jose{)h  Ballard. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  Henry  Heinmiller.    Street  Commissioner,  David  Lakin. 
Infirmary  Director,  (ieorge  S.  Stein,  Police  Captain,  John  H.  Parr. 

Councilmen :  John  L.  Culbertson,  President ;  First  Ward,  John  L.  Trauger,  Otto 
Nusbaum;  Second  Ward,  Henrv  Dierker,  Frank  Miller;  Third  Ward,  John  W.  Kaiser, 
ElishaC.  Briggs ;  Fourth  Ward,  Herbert  E.  Bradley,  Henry  Harmon;  Fifth  Ward,  Edwin  B. 
Gager,  Morton  Hayes ;  Sixth  Ward,  William  Ctiandler,'  Ralph  Bulkley ;  Seventh  Ward, 
Samuel  Borger,  Charles  H.  Brown;  Eighth  Ward,  Charles  J.  Lauer,  Richard  Reynolds; 
Ninth  Ward,  Hartwell  Tuller,  A.  J.  Evans;  Tenth  Ward,  Charles  O.  Hunter,  Thomas  A. 
Simons ;  Eleventh  Ward,  John  H.  Culbertson,  Carl  N.  Bancroft;  Twelfth  Ward,  Dennis  J. 
Sullivan,  James  Hayden  ;  Thirteenth  Ward,  F.  H.  Croughton,  John  G.  Parsons;  Fourteenth 
Ward,  Clarence  E.  Turner,  William  A.  Wasson ;  Fifteenth  Ward,  William  G.  Hess,  Albert 
Cooper. 

Board  of  Health  :     George  J.  Karb,  President;  Dennis  Kelly,  William  D.  Dickson,  John 

E.  Overly.  John  A.  Pfeifer ;  Health  Officer,  Lee  McBriar,  M.  D. 

Waterworks  Trustees:  The  Board  of  Public  Works;  Superintendent  and  Chief  Engi- 
neer, A.  H.  McAlpine ;  Secretary,  Dudley  A.  Filler. 

Police  Commission:  George  J.  Karb,  President;  Dennis  Kelly,  William  I).  Dickson, 
John  A.  Pfeifer. 

Police  Judge,  Hon.  Matthias  Martin  ;  Prosecutor,  Frank  T.  Clarke ;  (/lerk,  George  W. 
Dun. 

Tax  Commission:    George  J.  Karb,  Edward  L.  Hinman,  D.  E.  Williams,  J.  J./Stoddart, 

F.  C.  Eaton. 
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Sinking  Fund  Comniission  :  R.  8.  Smith,  John  M.  Pagh,  A.  Theobald,  A.  D.  Heffner, 
C.  D.  Firestone  ;  D.  E.  Williams,  Clerk. 

Board  of  Elections:  Nelson  A.  Sims,  President;  James  D.  Poston,  Charles  Kemmlrr, 
William  F.  Burdell ;  W.  S.  Connor,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Public  Works:  E.  L.  Hinman,  President;  W.  M.  Mnchmore,  William  Wall, 
Jorry  P.  Bliss ;  F.  M.  Renter,  Clerk. 

Board  of  E(|ualization :  C.  C.  NefT,  James  Burns,  Charles  Ebner,  John  Wa^*nhals, 
(i(»or^o  Beard,  Benjamin  Clark. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM.* 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Libary  and  Reading  Room  was 
held  February  19,  1S72.  Trustees  r,r  o^cto :  James  G.  Bull,  Mayor;  Luther  Donaldson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  City  Council ;  Frederick  Fleser,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Trustees 
chosen  by  the  City  Coun(;il :  John  W.  Andrews,  A.  8.  Glenn,  William  B.  Hayden  and  Otto 
Dresel.  The  Board  organized  by  ele<!ting  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, John  W.  Andrews ;  Secretary,  Otto  Dresel ;  Treasurer,  A.  8.  Glenn  ;  Librarian,  Rev.  J. 
L.  G rover. 


1873. 

Trustees:  John  W.  Andrews,  President;  Otto  Dresel.  Secretary;  A.  S.  Glenn,  Treas- 
urer ;  William  B.  Hayden.  Kx  officio :  James  G.  Bull,  Mayor  ;  John  G.  Mitchell,  President  of 
the  City  Council ;  Starling  Irving,  President  of  the  E^oani  of  E<Iucation.  Librarian,  Jaraes 
^i.  G  rover. 


1874. 

Trustees:  John  W.  Andrews,  President;  Otto  Dresel,  Secretary;  Charles  C.  Walcntt, 
Treasurer;  Luther  Donaldson.  Rr  officio:  James  G.  Bull,  Mayor;  Isaac  8.  Beekey,  Presi- 
dent of  the  City  Council ;  C.  C.  Walcutt,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Librarian, 
James  L.  G rover. 

1875. 

Trustees :  John  W.  Andrews,  President ;  Otto  Dresel,  Secretary ;  C.  P.  L.  Butler, 
Treasurer;  Luther  Donaldson.  Librarian,  James  L.  Grover.  Ex  officio:  J.  H.  Ueitman, 
Mayor;  John  G.  Mitchell,  President  of  the  City  Council;  Charles  C.  Walcutt,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 


1876. 

Trustees:  John  W.  Andrews,  President;  Otto  Dresel,  Secretary;  C.  P.  L.  Batler, 
Treasurer;  Luther  Donaldson.  Et  officio:  J.  H.  Heitman,  Mayor;  Isaac  B.  Potts,  President 
of  the  City  Council ;  C.  C.  Walcutt,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Librarian,  James 
L.  Grover. 

1877. 

Trustees:  John  W.  Andrews,  President;  Henry  Pausch,  Vice  President;  Luther  Don- 
aldson, Treasurer ;  Frederick  Fieser,  Secretary.  Exoffich:  J.  H.  Heitman,  Mayor  ;  Henry 
Pausch,  President  of  the  City  Council;  Starling  Loving,  President  of  the  B)ard  of  -Educa- 
tion.   Librarian,  James  L.  Grover. 
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1878. 

Tru8tee8:  John  W.  Andrews, President ;  8. 8.  Rickly,  Vice  President;  Frederick  Fieser, 
Secretary;  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  Treasurer.  Ex  officio:  J.  H.  Heitnian,  Mayor;  Henry  Pausch, 
President  of  the  City  Council ;  Starling  Loving,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Libra- 
rian, James  L.  Grover. 

1879. 

Trustees:  John  W.  Andrews,  President:  S. S.  Rickly,  Vice  President;  Frederick  Fieser, 
Secretary;  Luther  Donaldson,  IVeasurer.  JCx  officio:  G.  G.  Collins,  Mayor;  Charles  Hrey- 
fogle,  Pre8i<lent  of  the  City  Council ;  Henry  Olnhausen,  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.    Librarian,  James  L.  Grover. 

1880. 

Trustees:  John  W.  Andrews,  President;  Luther  Donaldson,  Vice  President;  John  J. 
Janney,  Treasurer ;  Frederick  Fieser,  Secretary.  Ex  officio :  G.G.Collins,  Mayor;  W.  B. 
McClung.  President  of  the  City  Council ;  C.  C.  walcutt.  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Librarian,  James  L.  (trover. 

1881. 

Trustees:  John  W.  Andrews,  President;  Frederick  Fieser,  Secretary;  J,  J.  Janney, 
Treasurer;  Luther  Donaldson.  Ex  officio:  George  S.  Peters,  Mayor;  W.  B.  McClung,  Presi- 
<lent  of  the  City  Council ;  C.  C.  Walcutt,  President  of  the  Board  of  E<lucation.  Librarian, 
James  L.  Grover;  Assistants,  Charles  H.  Bell,  John  J.  Pugh. 

1882. 

Trustees:  John  W.  Andrews,  President;  Frederick  Fieser,  Secretary  ;  John  J.  Janney, 
Treasurer;  Luther  Donaldson.  Ex  officio:  George  S.  Peters,  Mayor;  R.  C.  Hoffman,  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  City  Council ;  C.  C.  Walcutt,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Librarian, 
James  L.  Grover;  Assistants,  Charles  H.  Bell,  John  J.  Pugh. 

1883. 

Trustees:  John  W.  Andrews,  President;  Luther  Donaldson,  Vice  President;  Frederick 
Fieser,  Secretary  ;  John  J.  Janney,  Treasurer.  Ex  officio:  George  8.  Peters,  Mayor;  William 
Felton.  President  of  the  City  Council ;  Edward  Pagels,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Librarian,  James  L.  Grover;  Assistants,  Charles  H.  Bell,  John  J.  Pugh. 

1884. 

Trustees:  John  W.  Andrews,  President;  Luther  Donaldson,  Vice  President;  Henry  C. 
Taylor.  Secretary ;  John  J.  Janney,  Treasurer.  Ex  officio :  Charles  C.  Walcutt,  Mayor ; 
Edwanl  Pagels  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  Henry  C.  Taylor,  President  of  the  City 
Council.    Librarian,  James  L.  Grover;  Assistants,  Charles  H.  Bell,  John  J.  Pugh. 

1885. 

Trustees:  John  W.  Andrews,  President;  Luther  Donaldson,  Vice  President;  Walter 
B  Page,  Secretary;  John  J.  Janney,  Treasurer.  Ex  officio:  Charles  C.  Walcutt,  Mayor; 
Walter  B.  Pi^e,  President  of  the  City  Council;  B.  N.  Spahr,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education.    Librarian,  James  L.  Grover ;  Assistants,  John  J.  Pugh,  Evan  J.  Williams. 
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1886. 

Trustees:  John  W.  Andrews,  President;  B.  N.  Spahr,  Vice  President;  Krederick  Fieser* 
Secretary  ;  I  utiier  Donaldson,  Treasurer;  K.  O.  Randall.  Ex  officio:  C.  C.  Walcutt,  Mayor  ; 
Richard  VV.  Reynolds,  President  of  the  City  Omncil ;  H.  N.  Spahr,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Ktiucatton.     Librarian,  James  L.  Grover;  Assistants,  Juhn  J.  Pugh,  Evan  J.  Williams. 

1887. 


Williams. 


1888. 

Trustees:  John  \V.  Andrews,  President;  E.  0.  Randall,  Vice  Presid»*nt ;  Frederick 
Fieser,  Secretary;  Francis  ('.  Sessions,  Treasurer.  Ex  officio:  Philip  H.  Brack,  Mayor; 
J.  K.  Robinson,  President  of  City  Council ;  J.  E.  Sater,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Librarian,  James  L.  Grover ;  Assistants,  Juhn  J.  Pu^h,  Evan  J.  Williams. 

1889. 

Trustees:  John  W.  Andrews,  President;  E.  O.  Randall,  Vice  President;  Frederick 
Fieser,  SciTetary ;  Francis  C.  Sessions,  Treasurer.  Ex  officio :  Philip  H.  Brack,  Mayor; 
I).  J.  C'lahane,  President  of  the  City  Council;  J.  E.  Sater,  President  of  the  Board  of  Rluca- 
tion.     Librarian,  James  L.  Grover;  Af^sistants,  John  J.  Pu^h,  Evan  J.  Williams. 

1890. 

Trustet's:  John  VV.  Andrews,  President;  E.  O.  Randall.  Vice  President;  Fre<lerick 
Fieser,  Sei^retary  ;  Francis  C.  Sessions.  Treasurer.  Ex  officio:  Philip  H  Brack,  Mayor ;  I).  S. 
Wilder,  President  of  the  City  Council ;  J.  A.  Hedges,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Librarian,  James  L.  Grover  ;  .Assistants.  John  J.  Pugh,  Evan  J.  Williams. 

1891. 

Trustees:'*  Francis  C.  Sessions,  President;  James  Kilbourn,  Vice  President;  C.  O.  Hun- 
ter, Secretary;  J.  B.  Schueller,  Treasurer;  E.  O.  Randall.  Plr  officio :  George  J.  Karb, 
Mayor;  CO.  Hunter.  President  of  the  City  Council  Librarian,  James  L.  Grover ;  Assis- 
tants, John  J.  Pugh,  Evan  J.  Williams. 

1892. 

Trustees:  James  Kilbourn,  President;  John  H.  Culbertson,  Vice  President;  Osnian 
C.  Hooper,  Secretary;  J.  B.  ScOiueller,  Treasurer;  E.  O.  Randall.  Ex  officio:  George  J. 
Karb,  Mayor;  John  H.  Culbertson,  President  of  the  City  Council.  Librarian,  James  L. 
Grover;  Assistants,  John  J.  Pujrh,  Evan  J.  Williams. 

1.  The  author  is  indebted  for  the  foregoing  compilation  to  Librarian  Grover  and  his 

assistants. 

2.  Pursuant  to  act  of  the  General  Assemblv  a  reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Trnstees 
took  place  July  29,  1891. 


CHAPTER   XXXlll. 


STREETS,    SEWERS  AND   PARKS. 

The  Borough  of  Columbus  began  without  thoroughfares  of  any  kind  other 
than  trails  through  the  forest.  No  wagonroads  entered  it  from  any  direction.  Its 
earliest  paths  for  wheels  were  private  lanes,  crossed  by  gates.  The  first  task  of  the 
original  settlers  was  to  build  their  cabins;  having  accomplished  this,  they  began 
U)  study  public  conveniences  and  to  ])repare  the  way  for  village  traffic  and  neigh- 
borhood intercourse.  Foresttrees  standing  in  the  streets  laid  out  by  the  Stat^» 
Director  were  cut  down,  and  a  portion  of  their  stumps  were  pulled  out  or  burned. 
The  stems  were  used  in  building  or  were  split  up  and  corded  for  fuel.  Through 
the  clearings  thus  formed  crooked  footpaths  were  soon  beaten  by  the  busy  villag- 
ers and  wagon  tracks,  disdainful  of  the  surveyor's  lines  or  corners,  were  cut  in  the 
virgin  soil.  As  mars»hes,  treestumps,  brush  heaps  and  other  obstructions  had  to  be 
avoided,  the  first  streets  of  Columbus  were  very  devious,  and  in  wet  weather  very 
difficult. 

Probably  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  their  improvement  until  the  incor- 
poration of  the  borough,  a  consummation  which  their  condition  may  have  hast- 
ened. The  first  street  ordinance  of  the  village,  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
was  passed  May  28,  1816.  By  this  measure  obstruction  of  the  thoroughfares  by 
lumber,  firewood,  stable  garbage,  earth  from  cellars  or  any  other  means,  was  for- 
bidden under  penalty  of  a  fine  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor.  At  a  later  date 
which  does  not  appear  on  the  records,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  in  May,  IS  18, 
John  Kerr  and  Caleb  Houston  were  appointed  a  street  committee  with  autliority 
to  gravel  "  the  centre  of  High  Street  seventyfive  feet  wide,"  from  a  point  "  oppo- 
site inlot  No.  268,  and  extending  to  the  south  side  of  Town  Street/'  being  in  all 
about  sixty  poles.  The  ordinance  required  that  the  thickness  of  the  gravel  should 
be  one  foot  at  the  centre  of  the  street  and  six  inches  at  the  sides.  By  an  ordi- 
nance of  June  20,  1820,  the  marshal  was  "  directed  to  remove  any  logs  from  Broad 
Street,  west  of  Fourth  Street,  that  may  have  grown  on  the  ground  and  is  fallen 
thereon.*'  On  July  17,  same  yeai*,  Henry  Brown  was  allowed  twentyfour  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  two  bridges  on  Fourth  Street.  On  May  21  a  graveled  sidewalk 
was  ordered  to  be  laid  on  tlie  north  side  of  Frien<l  Street  from  High  to  Front  and 
thence  to  Scioto  Street  and  the  Penitentiary.  On  March  1, 1822,  a  council  conimittee 
reported  against  graveling  the  sidewalk  on  High  Street  from  Broad  to  the  Run.  On 
May  8,  same  year,  a  contractor  was  required  to  *'  make  a  good  bridge  "'  on  Rich 
Street  "between  inlots  104  and  105."  On  March  12,  1827,  the  gutters  on  High 
Street  "  from  Broad  Street  to  the  alley  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mound,*'  were  ordered 
to  be  paved  at  the  expense  of  the  lotowners.  On  January  11, 1832,  the  sidewalks  on 
Broad  Street,  between  High  and  the  Scioto  River,  on  Front  between  Broad  and 
Friend,  and   on  SUite  between  Front  and   the  first  alley  east,  were  ordered  to  be 
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paved.  Another  ordinance  of  the  same  year,  date  not  given,  required  the  occu- 
pants of  lots  on  High  Street  between  Broad  and  Friend,  "  to  collect  the  dirt  into 
convenient  heaps  on  Satnrda}'  of  each  week  before  ten  o'clock,  from  May  1  to 
November  1."  On  September  8,  1834,  all  improved  lots  on  Front  Street,  between 
Broad  and  Friend,  were  ordered  'to  be  paved  on  the  credit  of  the  city."  The 
appointment  of  a  street  commissioner  was  j)rovided  for  b}'  an  ordinance  of 
January  9,  1885.  An  ordinance  for  protection  of  the  Public  Square  w.is  passed 
August  22,  183G. 

On  \jay  15,  1837,  it  was  ordered  that  the  member  of  the  council  from  each 
ward  be  authorized  to  contract  for  and  superintend  whatever  public  improvements 
might  be  necessary  in  his  ward  The  members  charged  with  these  duties  were 
furnished  funds  suttkient  for  the  execution  of  a  programme  of  improvement  map- 
ped out  in  council  beforehand.  This  arrangement  grew  into  a  practice  which  was 
kept  up  for  many  years,  and  le<l  to  abuses.  On  May  14,  1838,  the  marshal  was 
instructetl  to  ins])ect  the  streets  and  gutters  every  two  weeks,  and  see  that  they 
were  kept  clear  of  all  obstructicms.  By  ordinance  of  June  29, 1840,  it  was  required 
that  no  member  of  the  council  should  spend  more,  as  superintendent  of  an\'  public 
work,  than  was  specifically  appropriated.  On  April  19,  1840,  the  marshal  was 
directed  to  employ  some  one  as  often  as  necessar3'  to  *' clean  the  paved  guttere 
within  the  city  of  all  dirt  and  filth."  On  petition  of  A.  H.  Pinney,  P.  Hayden, 
S.  T.  Iletfner,  J.  Ri<lgway  &  ( -o.  and  William  Phelan,  Seioto  Street  was  "  extended, 
laid  out  and  establislied  "  in  1845.  Its  required  width  was  seventy  feet;  its  direc- 
tion "  from  the  centre  of  the  second  door  from  the  east  end  of  the  Franklin  Build- 
ing (socallod)  to  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary."  On  petition  of 
John  VValcutt,  Philij)  Reed,  Charles  Scott  and  othei*s  an  ordinance  was  passed 
June  14,  1845,  to  lay  out  Pearl  Street.  In  September,  same  j'oar,  a  gutter  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Town  was  complained  of  as  being  dangerous;  also  as  not 
being  ^o  constructed  as  to  drain  "  the  flats  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city."  On 
April  19,  1847,  a  supervisor  was  appointed  by  the  council  for  every  ward  in  the 
city.  An  ordinance  directing  that  the  streets,  lanes  and  alleys  be  cleared  offences 
and  other  obstructions  was  passed  February  16,  1848.  On  March  23,  same  year, 
proposals  were  invited  for  cleaning  market  spaces  and  all  paved  gutters,  removing 
and  burying  dead  animals,  removing  firewood,  etc.  The  houses  of  the  cii}'  were 
imperfectly  numbered  in  1849.  In  that  year  North  and  South  High  Street  began  to 
be  so  designated.  The  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  canal  on  Mound  Street 
was  ordered  September  10. 

On  May  14,  1850.  contracts  were  made,  on  proposals,  for  cleaning  the  streets 
and  alleys.  On  July  11,  1851,  the  City  Engineer  invited  ]>roposal8  for  surfacing 
High  Street  from  Broad  to  North  Public  Lane  with  broken  limestone,  the  grade 
to  be  first  brought  up  to  the  proper  level  with  unscreened  gravel.  On  Februarj' 
10,  same  year,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  the  names 
of  streets  at  all  intersections,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  having  been  done.  In 
March  the  Statehouse  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  lay  a  track  on  Third 
Street  from  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  Railway  to  the  Capitol  Square.  On  February 
28,  1852,  a  citizen  thus  wrote  of  the  condition  of  Kast  Broad  Street: 

On  Tuesday  last  a  couple  of  friends  from  Cleveland,  delegates  to  the  Temperance  Con- 
vention, wishing  to  visit  the  Lunatic  Asylum  [then  on  tlie  grounds  now  known  as  East  Park 
I*lace],  I  took  them  in  my  carriage  and  set  out  on  tlie  perilous  undertaking  of  reaching  that 
institution:  and  by  trespassing  on  the  gravel  sidewalk  of  Mr.  Kelley,  and  some  others,  we 
contrived  to  iret  within  40  or  i\0  rods  of  the  Asylum  gate,  when  we  were  stuck  fast  in  the  mud, 
and  after  breaking  the  carriage  and  harness  in  endeavoring  to  proceed,  we  were  compelled  to 
wade  on  foot  through  the  mire. 

The  same  writer  state<l  that  farmers  "  frequently  broke  down  or  got  mired  in 
hauling  their  })roduce  to  market,  after  getting  within  the  limits  of  the  corporation." 
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In  August,  1852,  Spring  Street  was  sewered  and  filled  from  Front  to  Third,  and 
Friend  Street  was  graded  west  of  Front.  During  the  summer  of  the  same  year 
Broad  Street  was  macadamized  from  Fourth  Street  to  the  easUTU  boundaiy  of  the 
city,  and  Town  Street  was  new  ly  graded,  guttered  and  paved.  As  a  measure  of 
economy  in  street  improvement,  the  city  purchased  over  seventeen  acres  of  gravel- 
bearing  land  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Harrisburg  Road,  west  of  the  Scioto,  at 
S-lOO  per  acre.  This  did  not  prove  to  be  a  profitable  investment.  Washington 
Dickson  was  elected  Street  Commissioner  May  (>. 

In  1S53  shade  trees  were  ])lanted  in  front  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution's 
grounds,  which  were  also  enclosed  with  a  new  fence,  (irading  was  begun  on  Rich 
Street,  "east  of  the  ('alholic  Church,"  in  April.  The  west  side  of  Fourth  Street, 
between  Town  and  State,  was  yet  destitute  of  a  pavement  in  1854.  In  the  same 
year  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  absence  of  numbers  from  the  houses  was 
much  complaine<l  of  The  amount  of  street  improvement  which  had  been  accom- 
plishe<l  up  to  Aj)ril,  1854,  was  thus  stated: 

The  city  can  now  boast  of  havinjr  5*2, oOO  lineal  feet,  or  about  ten  miles  of  pavement,  aver- 
aging: eevente»*n  fi'Ct  wide,  and  about  ir),2()0  lineal  feet  of  paved  j^uttersand  jrraveled  walks  in 
the  public  streets.  The  alhys,  .^»:H  feet  wide,  have  2S,000  lineal  feet  of  paved  gutters  and 
walks.  The  streets  are  8Ji^  feet  wide,  with  the  excej)tion  of  High  Street,  which  is  100  feet 
and  Broa-iway  120  fret  wide.  The  I^lauk  Road  leading  from  Broadway  to  the  Northern  Ivail- 
road  Depot  is  2,400  feet  long.  The  city  is  drained  by  12,()0n  feet  of  unchirground  sewers,  aver- 
aging four  feet  in  diameter.  be8i«le8  several  thousand  feet  of  lateral  branches  connecting  with 
the  main  gewers,  built  by  private  enterprise.  There  are  1^0  j)ublic  cisterns,  varying  in  capacitv 
from  2(X)  to  400  barrels  each.  Five  plank  roads  lead  into  the  city  north  of  its  centre,  and  five 
graveled  turnpikes,  an<l  the  Ohio  Canal,  into  its  south  part. 

An  aildilional  bridge  over  the  Scioto  was  very  much  in  detnand.  Public 
pumps  had  been  ])laced  at  several  street  corners;  one  of  them  stood  at  the  corner 
ofliich  and  High  streets,  another  at  the  corner  of  Iliich  and  State.  The  waste 
water  from  the  latter  formed  a  pond  on  State  Street,  between  High  and  Third, 
which  was  much  complained  of,  and  the  ilrainage  of  which  was  long  neglected. 
The  ])lank  roadway  on  High  Street  di<l  not  ])rove  to  be  satisfactory',  and  in  1S54  a 
demand  began  to  be  heard  for  its  substitution  by  gravel  suifacing.  On  November 
3,  1855,  we  encounter  this  ncwsj)a])er  wail :  *'  Owing  to  the  continual  wet  weather 
our  thoroughfares  are  in  awlul  condition.  The  holes  in  the  pavement  arc  chuck 
full  of  water,  and  the  depth  of  the  mud  in  the  middle  of  the  street  is  almost  past 
finding  out.*' 

In  June,  1S5(>,  the  council  a])propriate<l  StJOO  for  planking  High  Street  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  railway  station.  In  December,  same  year,  the  City  Engineer 
was  directed  to  make  accurate  profile  drawings  and  crosssections  of  all  the  streets 
and  alloys,  showing  their  grades  at  every  intersection.  On  June  9,  1857,  this 
wail  was  emitted  1)3'  the  Ohio  Sfufcsjiuifi :  "  After  a  rainy  da}',  Columbus  is  a  per- 
fect slush  —  a  mudliole  —  a  swamj);  .  .  when  the  sun  prevails  *'  dust  super- 
abundant strews  its  thoroughfares."  In  July,  1858,  a  very  bad  culvert  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Spring  and  I^^ourth  streets  was  repaired,  and  Long  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth,  was  graded  and  jiaved.  The  offensive  odor  of  the  ailanthus  tree, 
about  this  time  a  common  street  ornament,  was  much  conjplained  of  Street  run- 
aways, particularl}'  on  High  Street,  were  frequent  subject.s  ot  newspaper  mention 
for  at  least  forty  years.  Some  of  these  runaways  were  of  a  terrific  character,  and 
many  of  them  resulted  in  loss  of  life  or  limb. 

General  ordinances  regulating  the  construction  and  use  of  roadway  and  side- 
walk paving  were  passed  in  1857.  An  ordinance  directing  that  the  names  of  the 
streets  should  be  posted,  and  prescribing  how  it  should  be  done,  was  passed  June 
14,  1858.  Th(!  n  (juircmcni.s  of  ihi.s  or«linance  wei'c  executed,  under  contract,  at  a 
cost  of  $528.87.  The  ordinance  contained  the  following  clause:  •' The  lettci's  N., 
E.,  S.  or  \V.  shall  be  prefixed   to  the  name  of  the  street,  so  as  to  distinguish  that 
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]»ttrt  ofeath  street  lying  either  side  of  High  or  Broad  streets,  and  intersecting 
iherewitli."  Trees  were  first  planted  on  Broad  Street  in  1857,  under  the  direction 
of  a  eotnmilU'e  ihe  membei*H  of  which  were  William  G.  Deshler,  John  Noble  and 
Alfred  Kellev.  Mr.  I)cHhler  has  informed  the  author  that  the  idea  of  planting 
the  street  with  these  trees  was  suggested  to  his  mind  while  visiting  Havana, 
Cuba,  where  he  was  impressed  with  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  avenues  of  that  city. 
Uj)on  his  return  from  Havana,  Mr.  Deshler  suggested  to  the  City  Council  the 
propriety  of  a  double  line  of  trees  on  either  side  of  Broad  Street,  but  two  years 
elapsed  before  the  neeessary  legislation  could  bo  obtained.  The  original  trees  set 
in  the  street  were  plantcii  by  John  L.  Stelzig,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Park, 
Mr.  l)eshler  giving  his  personal  attention  to  selection  of  the  positions  and  other 
details  of  the  work. 

In  Oetoher,  lS59,a  coiineil  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  tbe  propriety 
of  macadamizing  High  Street.  In  February,  1H59,  the  council  ordered  the  removal 
of  a  wood  m;irket  on  (Jay  Street,  west  of  High.  The  Ohio  Statesman  of  March  4, 
ISlIO,  contained   these  distressing  statements: 

The  streeb^  and  thoronglifares  of  this  city  are  really  in  an  intolerably  bad  condition. 
Between  dust  at  one  time  and  mnd  at  another,  the  public  comfort  and  convenience  are 
sacrificed.  .  .  .  The  Street  ConimiPHioner  h:is  not  done  a  day's  work  upon  the  streets  since 
sometime  in  heceniber,  because  the  appropriation  was  exhausted  and  the  City  C-ouncil 
refuses  to  appropriate  money. 

The  same  ])aper  of  September  19,  ISGl,  stated  that  Long  Street  had,  prior  to 
that  time,  been  almost  impassable,  but  was  then  being  filled  up  and  surfaced.  In 
January,  1H()2,  the  City  Kngineer  was  directed  to  prepare  a  plat  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  all  sewers,  drof)s  and  underground  improvements. 

In  Noveml»er  and  necember,  18(>2,  High  Street  was  surfaced  with  gravel  and 
stone.  The  cost  of  this  im])rovement  was  seventy  four  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The 
city  gravel  bank  was  lease«i  in  January,  1802,  and  again  in  May,  1863.  The 
condition  of  the  streets  from  January  to  May,  1863,  was  bitterlv  complained  of. 
In  18(14  these  com|)laints  were  redoubled.  "The  streets  look  like  huge  mortar 
beds,"  said  the  Ohio  State  Jtnirnal  in  April.  The  same  paper  of  Jane  17,  1864, 
said:  *'  High  Street  between  Bri>adway  and  State  Street  is  at  present,  on  account 
of  the  dust,  the  greatest  nuisance  in  the  city.'     Same  paper,  April  21,  1865; 

*'Our  Street  Commissioner,  having  wakened  up  from  his  Rip  Van  Wiiikle 
slumber,  w^as  out  yesterday  with  an  overwhelming  force,  consisting  of  a  onelegged 
man  and  two  assistuiits,actively  engaged  in  cleaning  up.  Two  gutters  and  a  back 
alley  have  already  been  cleansed,  and  still  the  work  goes  bravely  on.  Heaven 
knows  there  is  need  of  it."  The  same  })aper  of  September  20.  same  year,  spoke 
of  the  ciMidition  of  some  of  the  streets  as  "deplorable."  The  same  paper  of 
March  17,  1866,  posted  this  bulletin:  "  Latest  —  4  A.  .M.  Communication  across 
High  Street  reestablished.  The  street  is  frozen  and  there  is  now  good  skating  the 
whole  letigth  of  it."  A  jiarticularly  bad  section  of  the  High  Street  roadway 
from  Spring  Street  north  to  the  street  railway  stables  was  at  this  time  called  **  the 
ripra|)s."  Vehicles  stalled  and  were  disabled  there  almost  daily.  "  A  High  Street 
Skifl'  Navigation  Company"  was  the  subject  of  a  State  Journal  editorial  of 
December  8,  186().  In  March,  1867,  the  same  paper  remarked  :  "The  condition 
of  High  Street  is  a  disgrace  to  our  cit3\  The  street  looks  more  like  a  canal  than 
a  rt)a«iway  in  the  capital  of  Ohio."  On  August  21,  1865,  an  ordinance  was  passetl 
requiring  that  '' every  owner  or  oceu|)ant  of  a  house,  building  or  vacant  lot,  or 
persons  having  charge  of  the  same" — such  is  the  classic  ])hraseology  of  the 
statute — should  "  cause  the  sidewalks,  gutters  and  alleys  on  which  such  houses, 
buildings  {)v  lots  may  front,  to  bo  tlu)roughly  cleaned  between  the  tii'st  day  of 
Mar<h  and  the  fii'st  dav  of  December  of  each  vear,  aitd  the  dirt,  filth,  or  manure 
or  other  rubbish   to  be  collected  into  hca})s  convenient  to  be  removed,''     Most  of 
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the  citizens  complied  with  this  ordinance  within  twent3'four  hours  afler  it  was 
passed,  expecting  that  the  piles  of  filth  would  be  removed  immediately  bv  the 
Street  Commissioner,  but  they  were  disappointeci.  The  rubbish  remained  until 
washed  by  the  rain  back  to  its  original  position.  The  commissioner's  excuse  was 
that  the  council  had  not  provided  him  with  the  facilities  necessary  for  performing 
the  service  required  of  him. 

In  1805  acouiK'il  committee  re])orted  adversely  to  any  kind  of  metal  surfac- 
ing for  High  Street.  The  street  therefore  remained  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  until  May  0,  18l)7,  when  a  contract  was  signed  for  laying  it,  from 
Naghtcn  Street  to  a  point  125  feet  south  of  Frienci  Street,  with  the  Nicholson 
wooden  block.  The  contractor  was  Hobert  McClelland,  of  Chicago.  A  meeting 
of  citizens  to  protest  against  the  Nicholson  surfacing  was  held  March  16.  Doctor 
J.  B.  Thompson  was  chairman  of  that  meeting,  Francis  C.  Sessions  its  secretary. 
Among  its  princi])al  speakers,  adverse  to  the  Nicholson,  were  William  Neil, 
Lincoln  Kilbourn  and  William  A.  Piatt.  This  protest  was  ineffectual  and  work 
in  pursuance  of  the  contract  began  May  28,  but  after  a  few  feet  of  the  old  surfac- 
ing had  been  torn  up  the  workmen,  then  receiving  SI. 75  ])er  day,  struck  for 
$2.00,  and  the  work  was  suspended.  This  trouble  was  soon  arrange<i,  the  first 
plank  for  the  new  surfacing  was  laid  June  15,  and  on  October  15,  1867,  the  City 
Engineer  repoited  that  the  entire  work  contracted  for  ha<l  been  completed  at  a 
net  cost  of  $82,955.90,  or  810.88  per  front  foot.  Thereupon  the  council  committee 
on  Highways  i*ecommended  settlement  with  the  contractor  and  commended  him 
for  "the  very   faithful  manner"  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  his  contract.' 

On  August  2,  1867,  "Spivins,"  of  the  Ohio  SUttvi^vmn,  thus  wrote  : 

Many  a  time,  when  weary  with  our  day's  labor  and  sci^kingour  couch  to  enjoy  a  healthy 
sleep,  has  our  nasal  protuberance  been  regaled  with  a  delicious  whiff  of  the  fragrant  dog- 
fennel  growing  so  luxuriantly  on  tlie  street.  ...  As  raisiats  of  the  Canadian  tliistle,  the 
citizens  of  Columbus  are  without  equals  in  the  world.  Not  a  street  but  you  find  it  blooming 
In  beauty.  Not  a  vacant  lot  but  where  its  wonderfully  armed  leaves  may  be  seen.  .  .  .  Our 
city  now  needs  but  a  liberal  policy  in  planting  burdock  to  be  perfect  in  floral  treasures. 

An  ordinance  changing  the  name  of  Bond  Street  to  Coodale  Street  was  intro- 
duced in  the  council  on  March  2,  1868.  On  May  18,  same  year,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  providing  for  extension  of  the  Nicholson  pavement  on  High  Street  to 
South  Public  Lane;  on  November  26,1868,  this  extension  was  completed.  An 
ordinance  to  provide  for  laying  the  Nicliolson  wooden  block  on  Towmi  Street  was 
passed  May  17,  1869  ;  work  in  execution  of  the  ordinance  was  begun  the  ensuing 
July.  Broail  Street  was  graded  and  graveled  from  the  eastern  corporation 
boundary  to  the  County  Fair  Grounds  in  1870.  During  the  same  year  the  Nichol- 
son pavement  on  High  Street  began  to  show  signs  of  giving  way.  An  old  bridge, 
three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface,  was  unearthed  in  August  by  workmen  on  the 
Fourth  Street  sewer.  During  the  same  month  and  year  the  City  Solicitor  was 
directed  to  institute  proceedings  to  a})propriate  the  necessary  grounds  for  widen- 
ing and  extending  Long  Street.  A  contemporary  proposition  was  that  of  extend- 
ing Dennison  Avenue  to  King  Avenue.  An  ordinance  providing  for  cleaning  the 
streets,  by  districts,  under  contract,  was  passed  March  29,  1872.  As  to  the  con- 
dition of  North  High  Street  in  January  of  that  year  the  Ohio  Sf((fr  Journal 
remarked : 

The  weather  at  tlie  present  writing  warrants  a  hope  that  navigation  between  the  Na- 
tional Hotel  and  the  North  Graveyard  will  be  closed  today.  For  several  days  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  a  respectable  footing  anywhere  in  the  territory  described  above.  We  doubt 
whether  such  a  sea  of  mud  ever  aftlicted  any  other  eity. 

In  Se])tember,  1872.  an  ordinance  was  pending  which  according  to  the  St<itt' 
Journal,  made,  as  rev^ised,  the  following  changes  in  street  names: 
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I)('{N>t  and  KtTr  Htreetn  changed  t<)  Third  Street;  Phelan  and  Parsons  streets  to  Fourth 
Street ;  UithuTn  and  (ieor^e  to  Fifth  ;  RaHt  and  Siegel  to  Sixth  ;  Medary  to  Sixth  ;  Church  to 
Seventh;  ('!»  vehmd  Avenue  to  Eighth  Street;  Centre  Street,  Eighth  Street  extending  from 
Brriud  to  Oak,  and  Ki^'hth  Street  extending  from  South  I*uh1ic  Lane  southwardly,  to  Ninth 
Street;  Morrirton,  Pike  and  (iift  street**  an*l  Northrup  Alley  to  Eleventh  Street;  Albert  antl 
(Vdar  jitnets  to  Fifteenth;  AuRtralia  to  Seventeenth;  Grant  and  Corn  to  Nineteenth; 
Windsor  lume  and  Mulberry  Street  to  Twentieth  Street;  East  Public  Lane  to  Parsons 
Avenue  ;  Kxpansion  Street  and  Public,  Me«lary,  Converse  and  Prentiss  alleys  to  Capital  Alley; 
South  Public  Lane  to  Livingston  Avenue;  Sycamore  Street  to  Noble  Street;  South  and 
Franklin  alleys  and  ArniRtrong  Street  to  Stauring  Alley  ;  Johnstown  Road  and  John  Street 
to  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue;  Centre  Alley  to  Pe^rl  Street;  ("linton  and  Swan  Alleys  to  Miami 
Alley;  Oak  Alley  ti  (  oluinbus  Stnet;  Third  Alley  to  Court  Street;  Fourth  Alley,  Division 
Street  and  South  Lane  to  Beck  Street;  Fifth  Alley  to  Willow  Alley;  First  Alley  to  Brewers' 
Alley;  Franklin  Avenue  to  State  Street;  Setrond  and  Ball  Alleys  to  Rhine  Street;  Fifth 
Alley  to  Linden  Alley;  Mulberry  and  Sterrit  Alleys  to  I^fayette  Street;  North  Street  to 
•CheHtnut  Street;  Wilson  to  Russell ;  North  Avenue,  with  the  street  extending  westwardly, 
to  Fourth  Avenue;  State  Avenue  to  S<!ioto  Street;  Mechanic  Street  to  Mitchell  Street; 
Plumb  to  Lucas;  Prospect  and  Short  streets  to  Kelley  Alley;  Patch  Street  to  University; 
l*erry  to  Schiller;  North  and  Straight  Alleys  to  Lazelle  street;  Last  Street  to  Randolph ; 
Meadow  Lane  to  Bryden  Street;  Kim  Alley  to  Bismarck  Alley;  South  Street  to  Fulton; 
Bank  Alley  to  Park  Street;  North  Alley  to  Plymouth  Alley. 

An  ainendod  onlinunee  as  to  posting  the  names  of  streets  and  alleys  was 
j>assed  March  31,  1S73.  An  ordinance  of  June  25,  1877,  ])rovided  that  the  streets 
should  be  sprinkled  nmler  su])ervision  of  the  Street  Commissioner.  The  duties  of 
the  Commissioner  wore  detinod  by  ordinance  of  Juno  15,  1857,  and  amendments 
of  June  11,  lS«i(»,  February  2<;,  18(;(),and  January  2(>,  1880.  In  1873,  Broad  Street, 
oast  of  Hi^h,  \va*4  surfaced  with  gravel  and  broken  stone.  The  estimated  cost  of 
this  iinprovenient  was  three  dollars  per  front  foot.  In  November,  1873,  the  con- 
dition of  Ili^b  Street  was  ileclared  ny  the  State  Journal  to  be  **  shameful."  On 
June  13,  1S74.  the  same  ])aper  stated  the  Nicholson  surfacing  was  *^  literally  worn 
out  "  and  could  not  be  re])aired,  many  of  the  blocks  being  not  more  than  2^ 
inches  long.  On  June  \\  1874,  a  meeting  of  the  owners  of  property  on  the  street 
was  held  to  consider  its  condition.  John  Greenlenf  was  chairman  of  this  meeting, 
V,.  J.  Hardy  its  sccretar}-.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Pars^ons  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  invesiigate.  and  report  what  was  needed.  After  making  observations  in  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Phila(lel])hia,  Washington  and  other  cities,  this  committee 
reported  on  October  18,  recommending  that  High  Street  be  laid  with  concrete  or 
asphalt  pavement.  The  members  of  the  committee  were  Theodore  Comstock, 
T.  Kwing  Miller  and  C.  0.  Walcutt.  Shortly  alter  their  report  a  party  of  citizens 
visited  Pittsburgh  for  the  jjurpose  ot  inspecting  the  Filbert  vulcanite  pavements  of 
that  city.  Meanwhile  what  was  called  a  "  war  between  wood  and  asphalt  "  broke 
out.  A  wooden  block  ])avement  was  ottered  by  a  Cleveland  company  for  $2.20 
per  square  yard  ;  on  the  other  band,  the  Filbert  pavement  interest  offered  to  take 
11  J)  the  old  Nicholson,  roll  the  surface,  lay  it  with  twelve  inches  of  broken  stone 
and  throe  inches  of  small  stone  and  gravel  mixed  with  composition,  and  put  on 
top  of  that  a  fiveinch  coating  of  *'  vulcanized  asphalt,"  for  S2.70  per  square  yard, 
and  guarantee  the  work  for  ten  years.  On  January  28,  1875,  a  committee  of  one 
councilman  from  each  ward,  ap|)ointed  to  receive  all  papers  pertaining  to  the  pav- 
ing of  High  Street,  met,  talked  the  matter  over  at  great  length,  and  adjourned. 
On  February  1,  same  year,  107  owi.ers  of  prf)perty  on  the  street  petitioned  the 
council  for  a  wooden  block  ])avement.  Mr.  Breyfogle  denounced  the  wooden 
jiavemcnt  as  a  fraud.  Alter  various  further  ])roceedingsof  the  citizens  and  the  coun- 
cil, the  latter  adopted  a  resolution  to  i)ave  the  street  with  the  material  then  known 
as  the  Parisen  asphalt.'  The  contractors  were  James  L.  and  William  H.  Hastings, 
W.  B.  Pariscn  and  II.  K.  Beeson.  On  Se])ternbcr  3,  1873,  the  completion  of  the  work 
was  cclcbiated  by  a  ])r<)menadc  concert  on  the  street,  in  front  of  the  Capitol. 
This  concert,  of  which  A.   B.  Stevenson   was  the  projector,  was  accompanied  by 
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fireworks  and  a  pamde  of  the  Columbus  Cadets.  The  daneing  was  kept  up  until 
after  midnight.  Captain  W.  B.  Parisen,  the  patentee  and  superintendent  of  con- 
struction of  the  ])avenient,  meanwhile  entertained  his  friends  at  the  parlors  of  the 
American  House. 

When  the  Nicholson  pavement  was  laid,  "  a  healthy  streak  of  cleanliness  struck 
the  authorities,"  said  a  newspaper  writer,  '*and  horsebrooms  were  set  to  work,  but 
the  work  was  not  kept  up."  The  streets,  not  excej)ting  t!»e  newly  paved  one, 
soon  relapsed  into  a  state  of  noi^lect,  of  the  continuance  of  which,  in  1874,  we  have 
evidence  in  these  statements  of  July  10,  that  year:  ^'Tho  tliousands  of  cart- 
loads of  ashes  thrown  on  our  streets  during  the  last  wMntor  by  private  citizens  and 
city  officials  have  now  done  double  duty.  During  the  winter  they  gave  us  an 
interminable  abyss  of  hogwallow  ;  all  summer  long  they  have  been  a  principal 
source  of  interest  in  the  shape  of  dense  antl  varied,  if  not  beautiful,  clouds  of  dust."-^ 
On  November  D,  1874,  j)ro])ositions  to  clean  the  sti'eets  were  made  hy  the  Colum- 
bus Scavenger  <fe  (iarbage  Company,  and  at  a  later  date  these  propositions  were 
accei)tcd  by  the  Police  Comissioners. 

On  June  21,  1875,  ordinances  wore  j)asse<i  providing  for  the  pavement  of  Town 
and  North  High  streets  with  concrete.  Th<^  Town  Street  contract  was  awarded  on 
August  9  to  F.  \V.  Smith  k  ('o  ,  at  05  cents  ])ei*  square  yard,  for  which,  compensa- 
tion the  contractors  were  to  surface  the  old  Nicholson  with  a  coating  of  small  stone 
and  bitumen,  and,  on  top  of  that,  a  2^  inch  layer  of  Filhert's  patent  vulcanite. 
As  the  work  w^as  about  to  begin,  Captain  N.  H.  Abbott,  then  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  gave  notice  that  he  would  enjoin  the  execution  of  this  contract  as  an 
infringement  of  his  patent  on  the  process  f(»r  surfacing  Nicholson  jmvements, 
whereu]»on  all  further  ])roceedings  were  suspended.  On  August  23  a  new  ordi- 
nance for  the  paving  of  Town  Street  was  passed,  and  on  (October  4  a  contract  with 
F.  W.  Smith  &  (.-o.  to  pave  the  street  from  High  Street  to  Parsons  Avenue,  at  $1.25 
per  square  yard,  was  ordered.  This  contract  provided  for  a  central  roadway  of 
concrete,  leaving  a  strip  of  the  Nicholson  on  each  side,  between  the  concrete  and 
the  curb.  The  completion  of  the  High  Street  pavement,  between  Broad  and  Long 
streets,  was  celebrated  by  a  street  dancing  party  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Gay 
streets  September  29.  State  Street,  from  High  Street  to  the  City  Hall,  was  laid 
with  the  Abbott  concrete  in  the  autumn  of  1877.  This  was  an  experimental  piece  of 
work,  and  was  the  tirst  use  made  of  concrete  composed  of  Trinidad  asphalt.  (Patent 
was  for  Trinidad  asphalt  and  petroleum  wax,  with  some  sand  and  gravel.)  Already 
in  1877  the  condition  of  the  Parisen  coaltar  i)avement  on  High  Street  had  become 
very  bad,  and  extensive  rej)air8  were  urgently  needed.  An  ordinance  for  the  repair  of 
the  street  was  therefore  passed  on  August  21,  and  the  Columbus  Paving  Com- 
pany—  H.  M.  Claflen  President  and  N.  H.  Abbott  Manager — was  employed  to 
execute  the  work.  An  ordinance  ot  April  IG,  1880,  authorized  the  property  own- 
ers on  High  Street  to  pave  it  hy  blocks  or  squares  and  be  relieved  of  a-ssessment. 
A  sweepingmachine  tbr  High  Street  was  purchased  in  the  autumn  of  1875.  On 
Septemoer  5,  1877,  N.  B.  Abhott  began  cleaning  the  street  six  nights  of  the  week 
with  a  onehorse  sweeper,  and  offered  to  continue  this  service  regularly  at  $400  per 
month.  An  ordinance  for  the  improvement  of  South  High  Street  was  passed  Jan- 
uary 22,  1877. 

Of  the  North  High  Street  im|)rovement,  authorized  by  ortlinance  of  June  21, 
1875,  the  author  has  been  favored  with  the  following  sketch  by  DeWitt  C.  Jones, 
Esquire : 

During  tlie  year  hS7(>  North  \\\iih  Stn^et,  from  Naghton  Street  tu  the  north  corporation 
line,  a  distance  of  !U^  niilos,  was  imi)rove<l  under  an  act  of  the  Cieueriil  .\8i?einhly  of  Ohio, 
passed  March  :J0.  ISTo,  commonly  called  the  Penn  .Act.  At  that  time  more  than  three  miles 
of  the  roadway  to  be  paved  was  a  mere  country  turnpike,  known  as  the  Worthington  Toll 
Road,  comprising  a  track  thirteen  feet  wide  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  ditch  without  curhing. 
The  act  authorized  tiie  improvement  of  tliia  street,  but  required,  as  preliminary  to  action  in 
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that  behalf  by  the  City  Council,  that  twothinls  of  the  owners  of  the  abutting  property 
should  unite  in  a  petition  for  the  improvement  to  be  made  under  the  act.  Such  a  petition 
was  signed  by  the  property  owners  in  the  spring  of  1875.  There  were  likewise  numerous 
remonstrances  against  the  proposed  improvement;  nevertheless  it  was  authorized  by  an 
ordinance  of  June  21,  1875,  which  also  provided  for  the  election  of  five  commissioners  to 
superintend  the  work.  At  an  election  held  at  the  schoolhouse,  High  Street  and  Woodruff 
Avenue,  John  G.  Mitchell,  Frederick  Michel.  John  R.  Hughes,  Henry  M.  Neil  and  G.  A. 
Frambes  were  clmsen  to  serve  on  the  board.  The  power  of  these  commissioners  was  exten- 
sive. They  determined  the  kind  of  improvement  to  be  made,  let  all  the  contracts  and  made 
the  assessment  upon  the  abutting  property.  The  contract  for  the  whole  of  the  work  and 
materials  was  let  to  the  Columbus  Paving  Company,  which  completed  the  work  in  the  fall 
of  187().*  The  total  cost  was  $226,253.  As  the  work  progressed  bonds  aggre^.iting  this 
amount  were  signed  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Clerk,  and  delivered  to  the  commissioners  who 
negotiated  them  and  paid  the  cost  of  the  improvement  with  the  proceeds 

After  the  work  was  completed,  the  commissioners  caused  a  plat  to  be  made  showing 
each  abutting  lot  or  parcel  of  ground,  together  with  the  name  of  its  owner.  At  this  point 
a  disagreement  arose  Hinong  the  commissioners  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  **  abutting 
property."  Some  of  them  thought  that  the  cost  of  the  improvement  at  the  crossings  of 
streets  and  alleys,  amounting  to  $25,828,  or  more  than  onetenth  of  the  entire  cost,  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  city  at  large  and  not  assessed  upon  the  property  owners  on  High  Street.  In 
order  to  settle  this  dispute  raandarnus  proceedings  were  brought  in  the  Supreme  C/Ourt  of  the 
State,  which  lield*^  the  Penn  Act  to  be  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  special 
act  applying  to  Columbus  alone.  At  the  same  time  the  court  held  that  inasmuch  as  the 
work  had  been  done  at  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  property  owners,  and  the  bonds  of 
the  city  had  been  issued  and  were  unpaid,  the  commissioners  should  make  an  assessment 
embracing  the  entire  cost  of  the  improvement  to  be  charged  on  the  t\butting  property  other 
than  streets  and  alleys.  The  court  further  held  that,  as  there  was  no  power  to  sell  streets 
and  alleys  to  enforce  the  collection  of  any  assessment  made  on  them,  such  assessment  was 
futile,  and  that  such  was  not  the  design  of  the  act. 

After  the  assessment  was  made  upon  the  abutting  lands  a  very  large  number  of  suits 
was  brought  to  enjoin  collection  of  the  assessments,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  had  been 
held  to  be  unconstitutional ;  charging  fraud  in  procuring  signatures  of  property  owners  to  the 
original  petition  to  the  council  asking  for  the  privileges  of  the  act  of  March  30,  1875 ;  and 
alleging  that  twothirds  of  the  frontage  were  not  represented  on  the  petition.  After  long, 
tedious  and  expensive  litigation  throuj^h  all  the  courts,  those  who  in  any  manner  participated 
in  or  in  any  WMse  encouraged  the  making  of  the  iuiprovement  were  held  to  pay  the  assess- 
ment on  their  properties;  while  those  who  opposed  the  improvement,  or  took  no  part  in 
favor  of  it,  escaped,  and  their  lands  were  not  held  to  pay  the  assessment.  The  original  assess* 
ment  was  s^7.15  per  front  foot,  upon  all  the  property  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  The  bonds 
drew  seven  per  cent,  interest,  and  when  the  litigation  was  at  an  end  the  original  assessment 
and  interest  amounted  to  about  twelve  dollars  per  front  foot.  That  portion  of  the  assessment 
which  was  enjoined  was  paid  by  the  city  at  large. 

A    .statement    of   the    development    of  tho    public    inconvenience    caused    by 
obstructing  railway  trains  at  the  High  Sti'cet  crossing  will  bo  I'ound  in   Chapter 
XVlll  of   this  vohune..     When  railway  lines  tirst  Legan   to  touch  Columbus,  the 
council,  in  its  zeal  to  i)ronioto  their  constrnclioiij  and  hasten  the  a<ivantagos  to  be 
derived  from  them,  i)ractically  voted  thcin  the  Ircedom  of  the  city.     Tho  extent  of 
the  inconvenience  wiiich  has  since  resulteti  from  the  passage  of  steam  cars  throug!i 
the  streets  was  not  then  foreseen.     Complaints  of  this  inconvenience,  which  began  to 
be  serious  in  the  sixties,  and   have  covered  a  ])eriod  of  not  less  than  thirty  years, 
culminated  in  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  under  the  railway  tracks  in  1875.*^     An 
ordinance  granting  the  street  railway  company  a  right  of  way  through  this  tunnel 
was  |)asse(l  on  December  5  of  that  year.     So  far  as  the  [ledeslrian   and   vehicular 
travel  were  concerned,  the  tunnel  affoj'ded   no  adecjuate  relief.     It  was  therefore 
necessary  that  some  oilier  ex|)e(licnt  should   be  found   for  the  relief  of  the  street 
from   railway  obstrticlion,  and,  on  August  1,  ISSI,  the  matter  was  referred   in  the 
council  to  a  sp<'cial  committee.     That  committee  reported  December  19,  1S81,  ])re- 
senling  a  communication  from  |)rominenl  citizens  containing   the  following  state- 
ments : 

The  daily  experience  of  the  public  shows  it  [the  railway  obstruction  of  High  Street]  to 
have  become  almost  insupportable.    That  the  main  business  artery  of  a  city  of  60,000  inhab- 
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itAnts  should  be  cut  in  two  and  all  movoniont  thereon  should  ho  blockaded  d urine:  a  large 
portion  of  each  day,  is  probably  without  a  {larallel  in  this  country.  .  .  .  With  a  view  to 
obtaining  some  basis  on  which  action  may  be  initiated,  the  undersigned,  have,  at  their  own 
cost,  employed  an  engineer  of  the  highest  qualifications  .  .  .  who  has  made  an  examin- 
ation of  the  premises,  and  whose  report,  with  an  accompanying  plat,  we  herewith  submit. 

The  matter  was  further  agitated  in  the  council,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
press  until  an  arrangement  was  made,  between  the  city  and  the  railvvays,  for  the 
viaduct  now  in  course  of  construction.  The  City  Engineer's  report  for  1884  con- 
tained the. following  passages: 

The  improvement  of  High  Street  from  Livingston  Avenue  to  Naghten  Street  has  period- 
ically engaged  the  attention  of  property  owners  along  the  line  of  the  street  for  eighteen 
years.  .  .  .  Prior  to  1S()7  the  street  was  a  graveled  roadway;  during  the  year  lSi)7 
the  woo<len  block  pavement  was  put  <lown.  This  pavement  proved  to  be  a  miserable  abor- 
tion and  cost  the  property  owners  along  the  line  of  the  street,  from  a  point  125  feet  south  of 
Main  Street.  $100,170.98,  and  the  Street  Railroad  Company  15.757;  total  cost,  ♦I05,927.a3. 
This  pavement  remained  in  tolerably  good  condition  for  about  four  years,  when  it  began  to 
fail,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  its  existence  in  1870  it  was  a  miserable  roa<lway.  In 
187()  the  Hastings  asphalt  was  put  down  from  125  feet  south  of  Main  Street  to  Naghten  Street, 
and  the  Filbert  asphalt  from  125  feet  south  of  Main  to  Livingston  Avenue.  The  Hastings 
asphalt  cost  $84,012.81  and  the  Filbert  pavement  put  down  the  following  year  cost  $l(),4<>'^-94. 
Total  cost  of  wooden  block  and  asphalt  pavements,  $20(),40().76.  This  is  not  all,  for  the  cost  of 
repairs  of  the  wooden  block  and  asphalt  was  $45,150,  making  a  grandtotal  of  the  cost  of  wooden 
block  and  asphalt  pavements  of  $251,55().7t>,  in  round  numbers  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars—  more  than  would  have  l)een  sufficient  to  put  down  a  granite  block  pavement  which 
would  have  worn  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  with  but  little  cost  for  repairs. 

In  1885  the  paving  of  High  Street  begun  under  an  ordinance  permitting  the 
work  to  be  done  by  private  contract  by  the  property  owners.  About  onothird  of 
the  street  was  let  to  Booth  &  Flynn,  ot  Pittsburgh,  whose  surface  metal  consisted 
of  blocks  of  Ligonier  stone  packed  with  sand.  Another  onethird  of  the  work  was 
done  by  N.  B.  Abbott,  whose  surfacing  was  composed  of  Medina  stone  blocks  with 
pitch  filling.  In  188G  contracts  for  the  remaining  onothird  were  advertised  for  b\' 
the  council  and  let  to  George  W.  Foster  and  W.  H.  Veiuible,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
the  surfacing  to  be  done  with  Georgia  granite  blocks  and  pitch  filling.  These  con- 
tracts were  sublet  by  the  Georgia  company  to  N.  B.  Abbott,  who  executed  the 
work.  Part  of  it  comprises  that  portion  of  the  street  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
Capitol  Square.  A  long  controversy  as  to  the  api)lication  of  })itch  filling  resulted 
in  permission  to  use  it  in  laying  the  Georgia  and  Medina  blocks. 

An  ordinance  providing  for  the  renumbering  of  houses,  and  prescribing  a  sys- 
tem therefor,  was  passed  in  March,  1887.  In  the  course  of  that  year  a  general 
improvement  of  the  thoroughfares  of  the  city  was  begun  under  the  Taylor  Law, 
an  account  of  which  has  been  elsewhere  given.  The  operations  of  this  law  are 
described  in  Chapter  XXXII  of  Volume  1,  to  which  chapter  is  a|)pended  a  tabu- 
lation showing  the  cost  ot  the  street  improvements  of  the  city  from  1875  to  1892 
inclusive.  A  more  particular  account  of  recent  street  paving  in  the  city  is 
appended  to  the  present  chapter. 

From  want  of  system  in  surveying  and  looseness  in  approving  building  lot 
additions  to  the  city,  much  crookedness,  irregularity  and  other  distigurement  of 
the  streets  and  alleys  have  resulted.  Ettbrts  to  correct  these  misUikes  by  opening, 
widening  or  straightening  the  thoroughfares  spoiled  by  them  have  caused  a  great 
amount  of  controversy,  litigation  and  expense.  Some  of  the  finest  streets  are  per- 
manently disfigured —  a  fact  the  more  noticeable  in  a  city  unusually  favoretl  in 
the  general  regularity  and  a!ni)litude  of  its  thoroughfares.  Ktforts  to  clear  the 
streets  and  alleys  of  the  uiiNightly  poles  and  wires  used  for  electric  service  have  at 
various  times  been  made,  but  thus  far  without  success.  An  obvious  and  practica- 
ble escape  from  this  nuisance  is  found  in  placing  all  electric  wires  underground, 
aud  this  expedient  will  doubtless  in  course  of  time  be  reached. 
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Tho  duly  of  the  State  and  the  United  States  governments  to  pay  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  tho  expense  of  grading,  paving  and  cleaning  the  streets  and  alleys 
contiguous  to  tlicir  grounds  and  buildings  has  been  the  subject  of  intermittent  dis- 
cussion for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  past.  In  January,  1879,  tho  matter  was 
brought  to  tho  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  by  a  petition  from  the  City 
Council,  in  which  many  prominent  citizens  unile<l.  In  this  petition  it  was  staled 
that  extensive  improvements  had  been  made  on  the  streets  and  pavements  adjacent 
to  the  pro])orty  ol  tho  State;  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  public  buildings  had 
boon  located  were  donated  by  the  people  of  the  cit}^ ;  that  the  people  of  Franklin 
Count}'  iiad  volunlarily  levied  upon  themselves  a  tax  of  S300,000  to  establish  and 
locate  the  Agricultural  College;  that  more  than  half  the  sum  thus  levied  had  been 
paid  by  the  people  of  Columbus;  that  no  claim  had  made  on  account  of  the  sew- 
ers built  by  the  city  and  used  by  the  State ;  that  3,000  feet  of  paving  touching  the 
Agricultural  College  grounds  on  North  High  Street  had  been  paid  for  from  the 
proceeds  of  bonds  issued  by  tho  city;  that  no  part  of  tho  cost  ot  this  improvement 
had  been  assessed  upon  the  college  farm;  and  that  the  finances  of  the  cit}"  had 
been  crippled  by  such  exemptions  of  State  property.  The  petitioners  therefore 
asked  that  an  appropriation  of  -$50,000  be  made  from  tho  State  Treasury  as  an 
equitable  indemnity  to  the  city  for  its  street  improvement  obligations  and  expen 
ditures  directly  beneficial  to  the  State  buildings  and  institutions. 

This  petition  failed  to  move  the  General  Assembly  to  take  the  action  desired, 
nor  has  the  State  made  any  payments  for  street  improvements  contiguous  to  its 
property,  excepting  portions  of  the  paving  around  the  Capitol  Square  and  the 
asphalt  on  Town  Street  fronting  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The 
State  now  stands  charged  with  the  following  assessments,  all  made  under  tho 
Taylor  Law  excepting  that  for  paving  touching  the  Capitol  Square  on  Broad 
Street : 

Capitol, Third  8"treet $  9,«)42  50 

Capitol, State  Street,     ....  1,596  97 

Capitol, State  Street,           ....  1,501)  78 

Capitol, Broad  Street,              .        .        .  14,570  35 

Capitol, High  Street 7,329  63 

Penitentiary, Sprinj^  Street,             .                 .  11,410  03 

Penitentiary, Dennison  Street,            .        .        .  10,868  34 

Penitentiary, Maple  Street 3,000  00 

Asylum  for  the  Blind,      ....  Main  Street,            ....  o.lKU  88 

Asylum  for  the  Blind,          ....  Parsons  Avenue,        .        .        .  3,491  0\) 

Asylum  for  the  Insane,            .        .        .  Broad  Street,          ....  11,IK)7  13 

Asylum  for  the  Feebleminded,           .         .  Broad  Street,               .                 .  1S,62S  41 


Total,  $*)7,cS8<)  11 

No  payments  whatever  have  been  made  tor  street  improvements  touching  the 
proj)erty  of  the  United  States. 

At  ])resent  the  city  possesses  no  general  system  of  street  cleaning.  No  thorough 
swee])ing  ha<l  been  done  prior  to  1886,  in  which  year  N.  B.  Abbott  began  running 
a  fourhorse  sweeper  on  High  Street  six  nights  ])or  week.  After  a  year's  service  of 
this  kind  Mr.  Abbott  sold  his  large  sweej)er  and  the  work  was  lot  for  machines 
drawn  by  two  horses.  The  streets  are  now  swept  under  contracts  niade  by  commis- 
sioners—  two  tor  each  street  to  be  swept  —  nominated  by  the  properly  owners 
desiring  the  service  and  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  The  work  is 
])aid  for  by  assessments  on  tho  abutting  j)i'operly  according  to  ils  frontage.  These 
assessments  may  be  placed  upon  the  tax  duplicate  if  not  liquidated  within  a  cer- 
tain period. 
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SEWERS. 

Down  to  tho  year  1848  the  drainage  of  Columbus  was  limilod  entirely  to  that 
of  the  surface.  In  1849,  a  3^  foot  brick  sewer  was  carried  from  the  river  up 
Broad  Street  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  then  situated  on  the  ground  now 
known  as  East  Park  Place.  This  work  was  executed  jointly  by  the  corporation, 
the  Stateiiouse  Commissioners,  the  institutions  for  the  insane  and  mutes,  and  the 
Starling  Medical  College.  The  contractor,  William  Murphy,  passed  High  Street  by 
tunneling  through  sand  and  gravel  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  below  tlie  surface. 
Tho  surplus  earth  thrown  out  of  the  trencli  was  used  in  filling  up  swales  around 
the  markethouse  on  Fourth  Street.  The  pioneer  sewer  thus  built  is  still  in  use, 
and  in  fair  condition.  It  liesunder  the  outer  course  of  trees,  on  the  north  side  of 
Broad  Street. 

Spring  Street  was  sewered  and  filled  from  Front  Street  to  Third  in  1852. 
This  was  regarded  as  "  an  excellent  thini^  for  the  north  part  of  the  city,"  which 
was  at  that  time  very  marshy.  The  early  continuation  of  tho  Spring  Street 
sower  to  the  river  was  much  desired  in  order  that  a  ])ond  which  lay  "  betwoen 
the  Tool  Factory  and  Ridgway's  Foundry"  might  be  drained.  In  1853  the 
council  was  petitioned  for  numerous  sewers,  one  of  which  was  desired  for  the 
drainage  of  a  stagnant  pond  in  Locust  Alley.  The  total  length  of  the  under- 
ground sewers  possessed  by  the  city  in  April.  J854,  was  12,500  feet.  In  1855  the 
cellai's  on  Spring  Street  were  flooded  in  consequence  of  the  defective  construction 
of  the  sewer  on  that  street.  Four  judgments  against  the  cit}',  for  damages,  were 
therefore  obtained  hetbre  Justice  Miller.  The  cost  of  the  sewers  possessed  by  the 
city  in  April,  1858,  was  840,800.  In  June  of  the  same  year  a  general  system  of 
sewerage  was  asked  for.  In  January,  1859,  the  "  Centre  Alley  Sewer"  was  spoken 
of  as  an  "expensive  piece  of  brick  masonry  hut  lately  completed,"  which  was 
"already  giving  out."  In  May,  1863,  the  council  ap|)ointed  George  Gere,  L. 
Hoster  and  Daniel  Worley  to  divide  the  city  into  sewerage  districts.  A  "  horrid 
accumulation  of  sewage  and  other  trash  from  sluices"  discharging  into  tho  river 
from  the  Penitentiary,  the  Soap  F" actor}'  and  other  sources,  was  complained  of  in 
May,  1864.  In  1865  a  sewerage  committee  appointed  by  the  council  recommended 
the  construction  of  gates  or  sluiceways  in  the  Scioto  River  dam  in  order  that  the 
dam  might  be  suddenly  (lraine<l  of  all  its  water  and  its  bottom  cleansed  of  sewage. 
The  committee  was  directed  to  confer  with  the  Boani  of  Public  Works  and  the 
lessees  of  the  Ohio  Caiuil  relative  to  the  construction  of  these  sluiceways. 

In  December,  1865,  a  sewerage  commission  of  which  John  H.  Klippart  was 
chairman,  reported  through  Mr.  Klippart  recommending  that  all  of  the  city  east 
of  High  Street  be  divided  inlo  two  districts;  that  all  the  municipal  territory  west 
of  High  Street  should  constitute  a  third  district;  that  in  each  of  these  districts  a 
main  sewer  should  be  built,  and  that  the  three  sewers  so  constructed  should  dis- 
charge into  an  interce])ting  one  to  be  conducted  along  the  river  bank,  east  of  the 
canal,  to  a  point  below  Moler's  dam.  Mr.  Klippart  further  suggested  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  sewage  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  said  the  day  would  come  when 
this  method  of  its  disposal  would  be  api>reciated.  In  September,  1866,  extension 
of  tho  Spring  Street  sewer  to  the  river  and  of  the  Peters  Rnn  sewer  to  lly)  *' aque- 
duct crossing  the  canal,"  was  ordered.  In  March,  1867,  the  council  passed  a  reso 
lution  asking  the  General  Assembly  to  authorize  a  tax  wdiich  would  ])roduce 
$100,000  for  the  construction  of  a  general  system  of  sewers.  In  April,  of  the 
same  year,  an  ordinance  for  extension  of  the  Peters  Run  sewer  was  passed,  fol- 
lowed a  month  later  by  instructions  to  the  engineer  to  survey  a  route  for  a  main 
sower  through  Fourth  Street  to  a  point  below  Moler's  dani.  The  estimated  cost 
of  this  sower,   including  its  proposed  extension  on  Broad  Street  to  Seventh  and 
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tlutncoon  Soventli  to  a  pond  thenoxiAting  near  St  Patrick'nCharch,  was  S300,000. 
A  H(;veiifbot  brick  Howor  from  State  Avenue  east  on  Elm  Alley  to  Spring  Street 
and  thence  on  Spring  to  Front,  was  built  in  1867.  This  sewer,  built  by  Hall, 
Foriioff  ^  Co.,  and  the  Peter?  Run  sewer  built  by  Staib  &  Ci).,  were  accepted 
Au<^UHt  20.  A  roMoIution  directing  the  engineer  to  prepare  plats  and  estimates  for 
a  lar«^e  nunjher  of  sewers  was  ]>a8H4d  March  23, 186H.  On  May  30,  1870,  construc- 
tion of  the  following  lines  was  ordered  :  On  Broad  Street  from  Fifth  to  a  point 
one  hundred  feet  east  of  Douglas  Street;  branch  of  Spring  Street  sewer  from 
MiMJary  to  Seventh;  in  Noble  Street  from  the  Peters  Run  sewer  to  East  Public 
Lime,  thence  to  Friend  Street  and  thence  to  the  summit  of  that  Street;  in  Rich 
Street  from  the  Scioto  to  East  Public  Lane,  with  a  branch  in  Fourth  Street  to 
Oak  and  in  Oak  to  East  Public  Lane;  from  the  Peters  Run  sewer  in  Strawberry 
Alley  to  Hiast  Public  Lane.  Additional  lines  were  ordered  in  the  ensuing  Octo- 
ber.    In  June,  1H70,  appeared  the  following  statements: 

The  1)1^  sewer  at  the  South  End,  it  is  said,  has  had  a  most  astonishing  effect  oh  the 
woIIh  along  th(^  route.  Water  has  disappeared  from  all  except  those  sank  below  the  sewer 
line,  which  is  some  thirty  f^et  below  the  surface.  .  .  .  The  Fourth  Street  sewer  near  the 
('ity  Park,  recently  constructed,  has  fallen  in  for  a  distance  of  about  four  hundre<]  feet.  It 
will  ('ost  about  |r>(X)  to  repair  damages.** 

The  P'ourth  Street  sewer,  four  feet  in  diameter  and  extending  from  Spring 
Street  to  Linn  Alley,  IjlOS  feet,  was  completed  in  August,  1870;  contractor, 
Frederick  Pjrfurt.  Murphy  &  McCabe  built  a  sewer  in  Kerr  Street,  1,475  feet, 
during  the  name  season.  Construction  of  the  great  sower  along  Peters  Run  was 
begun  in  September,  1HG8,  under  direction  of  the  City's  agents.  Much  of  it  was 
badly  done,  and  had  to  be  reconstructed.  Directly  after  the  Fourth  Street  sewer 
had  been  completed  and  paid  for,  a  committee  of  the  council  reported  that  it  had 
been  very  imjiroperly  built,  and  was  beginning  to  cave  in.  The  cost  of  main 
Hcwern  was  thus  stated  in  the  City  Engineer's  report  for  the  year  ended  April 
8,  1872: 

Fourth    Street 12,693  74 

South  Public  Lane 7.387  62 

Centre  Alley 11.876  64 

Oak  Street 13,187  75 

Cherry  Street 7,145  76 

Broad  Street 14.365  00 

Mound    Street    . 13,970  79 

West  Street 13,838  67 

Drops,  Inlets,  etc 4,409  18 

Salary  of  two  Superintendents 2,742  00 


Total $101,617  15 

The  Peters  Run  sewer,  as  originally  projected,  was  intended  to  furnish 
drainage  to  the  greater  pa»t  of  the  city.  It  connected  with  the  Oak  and 
Fourth  Street  sewers,  was  designed  to  connect  with  an  intercepting  lateral  on 
Front  Street,  and  was  to  be  conducted  to  a  j)oint  where  it  would  disgorge  into  the 
Scioto,  below  the  city.  A]>prehension  of  legal  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
should  the  sewer  seek  its  outlet  outside  the  corporation  boundaries  caused  the 
stoppage  of  its  construction  at  a  point  about  one  square  west  of  Front  Street 
whore  it  discharged  its  contents  into  Peters  Run,  thus  causing  a  great  nuisance  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  city,  while  at  the  same  time  the  discharge  of  many  other 
sowers  into  the  river  where  its  current  was  checked  by  the  State  dam,  was  rapidly 
creating  a  general   nuisance  for  the  entire  city.     Such  was  the  situation  in  1872. 
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In   1873-4  the  Petere  Run  Sewor  was  extended  to  the  river  by  crossing  the  canal 
throagh  a  conduit  called  an  aqueduct. 

Up  to  this  time  ibe  construction  of  sewers  in  the  city  had  been  entirely 
destitute  of  system.*  The  controlling  motive  had  been  to  discharge  the  sewage 
into  the  river  by  the  shortest  possible  route.  Many  of  the  conduits  were  so 
defectively  constructed  as  to  lodge  the  filth  at  their  turning  points,  and  discharge 
both  fluids  and  gases  through  numerous  leaks  into  the  streets.  A  plentiful  harvest 
of  disease  and  death  was  the  inevitable  result  of  this  heedless  scheme  of  infection. 
An  outbreak  of  the  cholera  which  claimed  many  victims  in  1873  was  directly 
traced  to  a  frightfully  vile  sewer  near  the  Penitentiary.  This  nest  of  pestilence 
disseminated  its  germs  of  death  through  various  openings.  As  soon  as  these  were 
closed  and  the  sewer  cleansed  the  epidemic  was  stayed.  How  much  typhoid, 
"malaria"  and  other  forms  of  disease  have  resulted  from  the  leakages  <»f 
"shoddy"  sewers  built  at  the  expense  of  their  victims  can  never  bo  known; 
undoubtedly  a  great  deal.  It  is  one  of  the  least  aggravating  circumstances  of  the 
case  that  many  of  these  deathbreeders  which  have  contaminated  the  atmosphere 
both  in  the  streets  and  in  the  homes  of  the  people  have  cost  far  more  than  honest 
work  was  really  worth.  Had  the  sewers  been  built  scientifically  and  systoraati- 
call}'  from  the  beginning,  and  their  discharges  been  rationally  disposed  of,  not 
only  would  the  money  cost  of  the  work  have  been  far  less,  but  the  hygienic  bene- 
fits conferred  would  have  been  far  greater. 

The  northeast  and  northwest  trunk  sewer  ordinances  were  passed  August  11, 
1879;  estimated  total  cost  $155,000.  In  July,  1880,  the  route  of  the  northwest 
sewer  was  so  changed  as  to  make  it  discharge  into  the  Scioto  instead  of  the  Whet- 
stone. For  the  information  which  here  follows  as  to  these  and  other  main  sewer 
lines  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  City  Engineer,  Mr.  Josiah  Kinnear,  and  Mr. 
Fisher,  and  others,  among  his  corps  of  assistants. 

The  Northeast  Trunk  Sewer  discharges  into  Alum  Creek  at  a  point  just  south 
of  the  Main  Street  Bridge  whence  it  extends  on  Main  Street  westwardly  to  Ohio 
Avenue,  on  that  avenue  to  Oak  Street,  on  Oak  Street  to  Hoffman  Avenue,  on  that 
avenue  to  Broad  Street,  on  Broad  Street  to  Miami  Avenue,  on  tliat  avenue  to  Long 
Street,  on  Long  to  Eighteenth,  on  Eighteenth  to  Mount  Vernon  Avenue,  on  that 
avenue  to  Galloway  Avenue,  on  Galloway  to  Leonard  Avenue,  on  Leonard  to 
Denmead  Avenue  and  on  that  avenne  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  corpora- 
tion ;  total  length,  including  extension,  17,114  feet ;  diameter  from  six  feet  six  inchi»s 
to  nine  feet.  The  construction  of  this  sewer  began  at  its  eastward  terminus  and 
was  finished  in  the  year  1883. 

The  Southeast  Trunk  Sewer  discharges  into  the  Scioto  near  the  junction  of  the 
Canal  and  the  Moler  Hoad,  whence  it  takes  its  course  by  Thurman  and  Fourth 
streets  to  Blackberry  Alley  and  thence  by  Schiller  and  Ebner  streets.  Section  Alley 
and  Parsons  Avenue  to  1? orrest  Street ;  total  length,  11,378  feet;  diameter,  from 
three  to  five  feet. 

Franklin  Park  Sewer,  a  branch  of  the  northeastern  line,  forms  its  junction 
with  the  main  trunk  at  Fairwood  Avenue,  about  2,800  feet  from  Alum  Creek.  Its 
length  is  4,844  feet ;  diameter,  from  seven  to  seven  and  one  half  feet. 

The  Northwestern  Trunk  Sewer  discharges  into  the  Scioto  at  the  foot  of  Coz- 
zens  Street,  whence  it  extends  on  that  street  to  Dublin  Avenue,  thence  to  Maple 
Street,  thence  across  the  railway  grounds  to  Spruce  Street,  on  Spruce  to  llenry, 
on  Henry  Street  to  Poplar  Avenue,  on  that  avenue  to  Delaware  Avenue,  on  Del* 
aware  to  First  Avenue,  on  that  avenue  to  Hunter  Street,  on  that  street  to  vSecond 
Avenue,  on  Second  to  Dennison  Avenue,  thence  across  lots  to  Greenwood  Avenue, 
thence  to  High  Street,  thence  across  lots  to  Summit  Street  and  thence  by  a  curved 
line  to  Fifth  Avenue.  An  extension  of  this  sewer  begins  at  Fifth  Avenue  whence 
it  extends  north  to  Sixth  Avenue,  on  which  it  takes  an  eastward  course  to  the  Be© 
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Line  Kail  way  where  it  ends.  The  total  length  of  the  original  sower  is  11,354  feet; 
of  the  extension,  2,100  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  original  line  varies  from  six  and 
onehalf  to  seven  feet;  that  of  the  extension  from  four  and  onehalf  to  five  feet. 

In  1881  Engineer  Graham  reported  a  plan  for  draining  the  lowlands  west  of 
the  river,  which,  he  stated,  were,  of  all  portions  of  the  city,  most  in  need  of  drain- 
age and  most  diflScult  to  supply  with  it. 

The  extension  of  the  Peters  Run  sewer  in  1873-4  only  changed  the  location  of 
the  miisnncc  caused  by  that  troublesome  sluicewa}',  and  during  a  period  of  scanty 
rainfall  and  low  water  in  the  summer  of  1881,  loud  complaints  were  made  of  the 
stench  caused  by  its  discharge  into  the  channel  of  the  Scioto.  In  reporting  a 
plan  for  obviating  this  trouble  the  City  Engineer,  John  Graham,  said  : 

As  far  back  as  1872,  when  I  came  into  oftice  for  the  first  time  as  City  Engineer,  amon^ 
the  first  problems  presented  to  me  to  solve,  was  to  find  an  outlet  to  the  Peters  Run  sewer. 
This  was  a  question  that  had  perplexed  the  minds  of  the  city  engineers  and  the  City  Council 
for  many  years  prior  to  1872.  The  sewer,  as  originally  constructed,  dischargetl  its  conU^nts 
at  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluflT,  a  few  hundred  feet  wfst  of 
Born*s  brewery,  from  which  point  it  became  an  open  drain,  was  carriei  over  the  canal  by  a 
dilapidated  aqueduct,  and  meandered  along  the  west  hank  of  the  canal  to  the  river  near  the 
present  outlet  of  the  sewer.  This  open  drain  had  become  an  elongated  cesspool,  emitting  its 
disagreeable  and  pestilential  odors  along  its  entire  line  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile.  .  .  . 
I  recommended  apian  which  fixed  the  outlet  in  very  much  deeper  water,  and  where  there 
was  a  more  rapid  liow  in  the  river,  and  at  a  much  less  cost,  than  the  plan  adopted. 

In  ])ur8uanco  of  instructions  the  engineer  then  proceeded  to  suggest  plans  for 
"  abatement  of  the  nuisance  at  the  mouth  of  the  sewer  by  obviating  the  pool  formed 
at  the  outlet,  and  by  giving  the  contents  of  the  sewer  a  straight  and  unobstructed 
channel  into  the  body  of  the  river."  To  prolong  the  sewer  down  the  river,  the 
engineer  suggested,  would  only  once  more  shift  the  locality  of  the  nuisance,  which, 
in  any  event,  he  thought  Nature  would  soon  abate  by  flushing  the  channel  of  the 
Scioto. 

In  December,  1881,  Engineer  Graham  reported  as  to  the  cost  of  an  intercept- 
ing sewer,  commencing  at  the  point  where  the  northwest  sewer  then  constructing 
would  cross  Spring  Street,  and  extending  on  Scioto  Street  to  the  canal  feeder  and 
thence  to  a  point  of  discharge  into  the  river  about  eight  hundred  feet  below  ti»o 
southern  boundary  of  the  corporation.  The  cost  of  this  work,  including  necessary 
readjustments  and  extensions  of  other  sewers,  was  estimated  at  8404,524.  Con- 
temporaneously with  this  discussion  a  scheme,  often  previously  broached,  for 
using  the  canal  jointly  for  sewer  and  railw^ay  purposes,  was  renewed,  and  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  legislation  necessary  lor  this  purpose  was  unsuccessfully  made. 
No  less  than  five  or  six  main  sewers  at  this  time  discharged  into  the  Scioto 
between  the  Penitentiary  and  the  State  dam,  thus  converting  the  river,  which 
just  then  happened  to  have  a  very  slender  current,  into  a  rece[)tacle  for  all  the 
filth  of  the  city.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  plans  seriously  discussed  for 
otherwise  disposing  of  this  filth  were  such  as  would  carry  it,  in  current  phrase- 
ology, "  to  a  safe  distance  outside  of  the  corporate  limits."  Another  report  invited 
attention  about  this  time  to  the  contamination  of  the  river  by  an  asylum  sewer 
which,  descending  from  the  Sullivant  heights,  discharged  into  it  from  the  west, 
at  I  he  foot  of  Mound  Street.  Thousands  of  fish,  poisoned  by  the  sewage,  were 
also,  it  was  said,  adding  their  decaying  bodies  to  the  putrescent  discharges  which 
were  accumulating  in  the  river  channel  along  the  city  front.  As  a  result  of  this 
condition,  it  was  believed,  there  had  been  from  400  to  900  cases  of  typhoid  and 
''malarial"  fever  in  the  ciiy  during  several  preceding  months.  For  the  remedy 
of  these  evils  the  usual  and  threadbare  suggestions  were  made  —  an  intercepting 
sewer  and  abandonment  of  that  conventional  scapegoat  of  municipal  sins  —  the 
Ohio  Canal. 
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The  origiiml  ontimate  of  the  cost  of  the  northeast  jind  northwest  sowers 
proved  to  bo  far  short  of  the  mark;  consequently,  in  February,  1883,  the  council 
asked  the  General  Assembly  for  permission  to  issue  bonds  to  an  additional  amount 
of  $200,000  —  makiniT  $355,000  in  all  —  to  carry  the  work  to  completion.  In 
explanation  of  the  misapprehension  which  had  taken  place  as  to  what  the  sewers 
would  cost,  the  following  statements  were  made: 

The  council  and  officers,  it  seems,  did  not  know  that  lumber  would  bd  required  in  mak- 
inir  the  excavation.  They  did  not  know  that  a  superintendent  would  be  necessary.  They 
did  not  know  that  the  quality  of  the  w^ater  supplied  to  the  city  would  be  affected  by  dis- 
chargin);  a  main  sewer  into  t  le  river  above  and  near  the  waterworks.  They  did  not  know 
that  the  discharge  of  a  main  sewer  into  Alum  Creek,  just  west  of  the  Lutheran  Collejfe, 
w^ould  render  its  buildings  uninhabitable. 

All  of  which  suggests  the  importance  of  choosing  municipal  officials  on  the 
basis  of  qualification  rather  than  that  of  political  belief. 

Although  the  State  dam  had  long  been  complained  of  as  a  source  of  miasmatic 
])oison,  in  March,  1884,  a  proposition  came  before  the  council  to  construct  a  dam 
across  the  Scioto  below  the  mouth  of  the  Peters  Run  sewer  in  order  that  the  dis- 
charges from  that  conduit  might  be  "emptied  into  deep  water."  In  April,  1885, 
a  bill  authorizing  conversion  of  the  *'  Columbus  feeder"  into  a  trunk  sewer  was  for 
the  second  or  third  time  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly.  In  opposition  to 
this  measure  a  strong  array  of  facts  was  presented  showing  that  the  cotnmercial 
usefulness  of  the  canal,  which  the  proposed  use  of  the  '•  feeder  "  would  ruin,  had 
by  no  means  ceased.  The  discussion  was  carried  into  the  Board  of  Trade  whore, 
and  in  the  press,  the  project  continued  to  he  agitated  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  but  the  General  Assembly  steadfastly  refused  to  relinquish  the  canal  prop- 
erty of  the  Slate  for  the  purpose  proposed. 

During  the  dry  summer  of  1887,  the  discharges  of  the  Peters  Run  sewer  into 
the  attenuated  waters  of  the  Scioto  again  became  intolerably  offensive.  In  a  cur- 
rent newspaper  reference  to  this  trouble  these  statements  were  made : 

Numerous  citizens  of  the  South  End  have  recently  made  complaint  of  the  fact  that  the 
mouth  of  the  sewer  is  entirely  exposed  and  that  this  and  the  other  surroundinj^s  produce  a 
stench  which  permeates  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  locality.  .  .  .  The  low  water  has 
suffered  an  accumulation  of  dead  animals  which  would  have  gone  over  the  dam  if  that  faulty 
structure  had  not  leaked  to  such  an  extent  that  the  water  is  four  or  five  feet  below  the  top. 
This  same  dam  was  built  a  short  time  ago  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  backing  up  the  water  until 
the  mouth  of  the  sewer  is  [shouM  be]  submerj^ed,  but  as  the  leak  is  so  large  as  to  make  the 
escape  almost  a  torrent,  the  entire  deathbreeding  opening  is  exposed  to  full  view.  .  .  . 
There  seems  to  he  as  great  danger  from  the  stagnant  water  in  the  dam  as  from  the  exposed 
mouth  of  the  sewer,  as  the  very  face  of  the  basin  suggests  typhoid  malaria. 

The  dam  here  spoken  of  was  built  in  j)ursuance  of  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  authorizing  a  special  tax  for  the  purpose.  Its  estimated  cost  was  83,000  ; 
its  actual  cost  much  greater.  It  proved  to  be  in  every  sense  a  wor.se  nuisance 
than  that  which  it  was  intended  to  cure.  After  producing  a  large  harvest  of  dam- 
ago  suits,  many  of  which  are  yet  pending,  and  after  having  cost  the  city  for  its 
construction  and  the  damage  claims  paid  on  account  of  it  an  aggreirate  sum  of 
about  $30,000,  it  was  blown  out  with  dynamite  by  the  City  P^ngineer. 

Jn  1887  discussion  of  the  sewerage  problem  became  more  active  than  ever.  A 
Citizens*  Sanitary  Association  was  organized  and  gave  special  attention  to  the 
Peters  Run  sower  and  dam  nui.sance,  the  abatement  of  which  was  then  a  burning 
question  in  the  council.  Experts  in  municipal  sanitation  were  invited  to  contribute 
views  and  suggestions,  much  useful  information  was  obtained  and  many  schemes 
were  proposed.  In  October,  1887,  Mayor  P.  11.  Bruck,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
Sanitary  Association,  laid  before  the  council  a  communication  in  which  he  stated 
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that  udIors  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  abate  the  poisonous  efTects  of  the 
sewage  then  pouring  into  the  Scioto  and  already  causing  much  sickness,  an  epi- 
demic might  be  expected.  Moved  by  this  appeal  the  council  appointed  P.  H. 
Bruck,  Edwnrd  Orton,  R.  T.  King,  Philip  Fisher  and  Josiah  Kinnear  as  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  to  report  some  plan  by  which  the  discharge  of  sewage 
into  the  river  might  bo  avoided.  On  January  30,  1888,  the  council  passed  a  reso- 
lution offered  by  Mr.  Fleck  : 

That  the  City  Civil  Engineer  bo  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  secure  the  services  of  some 
expert  sanitary  engineer  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  complete  system  of  sewerage  for  the  city  of 
Colunibus,  and  to  report  as  to  the  advisability  of  dis|>o8ing  of  the  sewage  of  the  city,  or  of 
certain  districis  thereof,  by  infiltration  or  sewage  farming. 

This,  and  many  other  offortn  and  schemes  for  solution  of  the  sewerage  problem, 
culminated  finally  in  adoption  of  the  plan  for  building  a  great  intercepting  sewer, 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  which  an  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $500,000  was  passed  March  23, 1888.  Bids  forthe  construction  were 
opened  Januar}^  21,  1889,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  L.  C.  Newsom,  of 
Columbus.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  was  $718,000;  Mr.  Newsom  took  it  at 
$460,838.61.  The  bids  were  as  follows:  Wolf  &  Truax,  Duluth.  $780,347.00; 
Kanamacherifc  Fornoff*,  Columbus,  $742,394.10;  N.  B.  Abbott,  Columbus,  $725.- 
963.89;  James  E.  Sullivant,  Denver,  $715,674.71;  Evorson  &  Riley,  Cleveland, 
$576,264.50;  I).  F.  Minahan,  Springfield,  $523,890.47;  L.  C.  Newsom,  Columbus, 
$460,838.61.  The  excavation  began  on  February  1,  1889,  and  proceeded  steadily 
except  when  stopped  by  injunctions  or  other  legal  proceeding^,  resulting  from 
claims  for  right  of  way  and  questions  r.iised  by  the  city  engineer  and  the  council, 
some  of  which  partook  of  a  partisan  character.  The  following  statements  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  progress  of  the  work  are  taken  from  the  Evening  Post  of 
October  6,  1890 : 

The  excavation  necessary  to  its  ft  he  sewer's]  completion  is  ponderous  in  its  proportions. 
The  trenching  varies  from  nominal  to  thirty  feet  at  the  deepest  point,  while  no  less  than  six- 
teen tunnels  are  found  along  the  line,  .  .  .  one  at  the  C.  H.  V.  &  T.  tracks  ;  one  at  the 
Peters  Run  st  wer ;  one  at  Mound  Street;  one  at  Friend  Street;  one  along  past  the  City 
Prison  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length  ;  .  .  .  one  at  the  Little  Miami  tracks,  under  Spring 
Street  and  Dennison  Avenue;  one  under  the  network  of  railroads  near  ttie  new  steel  works  ; 
one  under  Third  and  King  avenues  and  the  Dodridj^e  Street  bridge  abutments.  .  .  .  Under 
the  canal  is  a  long  distance  where  the  entire  sewer  is  built  of  stone,  a  fine  piece  of  masonry. 
For  its  construction  was  necessitated  a  switch  in  the  canal  of  five  hundred  feet.  The  terminal 
of  the  sewer  is  for  a  long  distance  half  exposed,  the  slope  of  the  valley  being  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  tlje  sewer  as  to  run  the  latter  out  of  the  ground,  where  it  will  be  built  up  with  a 
bank  of  earth. 

The  route  of  this  great  work  may  be  traced  in  general  terms  as  follows  : 
Beginning  near  the  dam  in  the  Whetstone  at  North  Street  it  courses  southerly  to 
King  Avenue  and  through  the  Dennison  Addition  to  Fifth  Avenue,  whence  it 
proceeds  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Whetstone,  the  meanderings  of  which  it  follows 
to  Goodalc  Street,  whence  it  takes  an  irregular  course  to  Dublin  Avenue,  on  that 
avenue  to  Cozzens  Street  and  thence  across  a  corner  of  the  Penitentiary  grounds 
to  the  corner  of  Dennison  Avenue  and  Spring  Street,  whence  it  crosses  to  Scioto 
Street,  follows  that  street  to  Canal  Street  and  Canal  Street  to  Livingston  Avenue, 
whence  it  pursues  the  lino  of  the  canal  to  Greenlawn  Avenue,  from  which  it 
accompanies  the  track  of  tiie  Hocking  Valley  RaiUvay  to  Bloler  Street,  from 
which  it  turns  westerly  under  the  railway  and  canal  to  a  point  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Scioto  1,602  feet  beyond  the  canal  tunnel,  the  masonry  of  which  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length.  The  entire  work  thus  described  has,  at  the 
j)resent  writing  (August  27,  1892),  been  completed  and  accepted.     Its  total  length 
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from  end  to  end  on  the  line  above  traced  is  35,946  feet,  including  5,700  feet  of  tun- 
neling at  an  average  depth  of  about  forty  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Where  the  necessary  depth  below  the  surface  was  not  over  thirty  feet,  the  excava- 
tion was  made  by  trenching.  The  longest  tunnel  is  that  between  Rich  and  Broad 
streets,  which  measures  2,100  feet.  The  next  largest  tunnel,  the  longitudinal 
centre  of  which  lies  under  Greenlawn  Avenue,  measures  from  end  to  end  1,700 
feet.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  sewer  varies  from  two  and  onehalf  to  six  feet. 
If  present  plans  are  carried  out  the  line  will  be  extended  under  and  420  feet 
beyond  the  river,  where  it  will  connect  with  a  proposed  additional  extension  of 
5,615  feet,  descending  tiie  west  bank  of  the  Scioto  to  the  proposed  sewage  farm. 
The  entire  work  thus  far  constructed  is  built  of  brick. 

This  sketch  of  the  sewer  system  of  Columbus  cannot  be  more  appropriately 
closed  than  by  inviting  the  reader's  attention  to  Professor  Orton's  discussion  of 
the  same  subject  in  Chapter  XXXIII,  of  Volume  I.  A  tabulation  showing  the 
cost  of  the  main  and  lateral  sewers  of  the  city  from  1875  to  1892,  inclusive,  will 
be  found  appended  to  Chapter  XXXI 1,  of  the  same  volume. 


PARKS. 

On  July  14,  1851,  a  proposition  from  Doctor  Lincoln  Goodale  to  donate  to  the 
city  about  forty  acres  of  land  to  be  used  as  a  public  park  was  presented  to  the 
City  Council  and  therein  referred  to  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Kiordan,  Blake,  Miner 
and  Slauring.  Four  days  later  (July  18)  Doctor  (loodale's  deed  for  the  proposed 
park  was  presente<l  by  Mr.  Armstrong  to  the  council,  which  body,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Baldwin,  thereupon  adopted  the  following  expressions  of  appreciation  : 

Whereas,  our  esteemed  fellow  citizen,  Lincoln  Goodale,  Esq.,  has  generouslv  and 
munificently  donated  to  the  citizens  of  Columbus  a  large  and  beautiful  tract  of  land 
lying  adjacent  to  the  northern  boundary  of  said  city,  to  be  held  by  said  citizens  as  a  park 
and  pleasure  ground  for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  said  citizens  forever;  and  whereas 
he  has  this  day  <leposited  with  the  President  of  the  Council  an  unconditional  conveyance 
of  the  same  for  the  uses  and  purposes  solely  as  above  stated,  now  therefore 

JifiM>lved,  hy  Ou  City  Council  of  Columbus,  That  we  receive  the  gift  of  said  park  with 
emotions  of  profound  gratitu<le,  and  in  behalf  of  our  fellow  citizens  tender  unto  L.  Goodale, 
Esq.,  our  deep  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  his  noble  and  princely  donation. 

That  we,  the  members  of  this  council,  esteem  ourselves  most  highly  honored  in  being 
the  recipients  in  behalf  of  our  constituents  of  so  valuable  and  grateful  a  gift  to  our  city,  an<l 
that  we  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  generous  design  of  the  donor  m  beautifying  and 
adorning  said  park  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  our  citizens. 

Tliat  we  will  ever  clierish  an  abiding  memory  of  the  liberal  spirit  which  has  prompted 
this  deed  on  the  part  of  the  giver  of  said  park,  and  gladly  pledge  our  fellow  citizens  never 
by  ungenerous  action  on  their  part  to  cause  him  momentary  regret  for  this  action. 

That  a  committee  of  four,  of  which  saitl  L.  Goodale  shall  be  one,  be  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  saicl  grounds  and  to  report  immediately  for  the  consideration  of  the  council  suit- 
able plans  for  tlie  protection,  speedy  improvement  and  ornamentation  of  the  same. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Council  and  attested  by 
the  City  Clerk,  be  presented  to  L.  Goodale,  Esq.,  and  that  the  same  be  published  in  each  of 
the  papers  of  this  city. 

The  members  of  the  committee  appointed  pursuant  to  this  resolution  were 
Lincoln  Goodale,  William  Armstrong,  John  Miller  and  William  Minor. 

The  land  thus  donated  and  accepted  was  spoken  of  at  the  time  as  a  tract  of 
beautiful  woodland  on  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  city,  "  well  w^orth 
$40,000."     On  October  23,  1851,  the  City  Council,  accompanied  by  Doctor  Goodale, 
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visited  and  inspected  the  <i^roandH,  up  totjiattime,  apparently,  untouched  by  ax  or 
plow.  During  the  summer  of  1852  the  park  was  enclosed  with  a  fence  and  the 
•underbrush  jxi'ovving  amon^  its  primitive  forest  ti*ees  was  cut  away.  No  further 
improvements  of  much  importance  seem  to  have  been  made  for  several  j'ears, 
althou«^h  d()ul)tle8s  some  walks  were  laid  out  an<l  some  sod  grown  and  cared  for. 
When  tlic  Civit  War  broke  out  in  18<)1  the  park  was  provisionally  used  as  a  mili- 
tary rendezvous  under  the  name  (>f  Camp  Jackson.  This  ruined  its  turf,  strewed 
its  pleasant  places  with  debris,  and  disfigured  it,  for  the  time  being,  with  unsightly 
buildings.  After  the  removal  of  the  rendezvous  and  its  appurtenances  to  Camp 
Chase,  its  grounds  were  cleaned,  its  sod  restored  and  its  original  quiet  resumed. 
Doctor  (ioodale  died  on  A])ril  30,  1868;  he  therefore  lived  beyond  the  tinie  when 
the  ground  which  he  had  so  generously  donated  to  the  city  had  become  one  of  the 
historic  spots  of  Ohio,  but  he  was,  unfortunately,  not  permitted  to  see  that  ground 
beautified  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  j)urpose  to  which  he  had  devoted  it.  In 
1872  new  di-ives  were  laid  out  in  the  park, a  lake  was  e.Kcavated  at  its  northeastern 
corner,  and  a  fountain  was  added  to  its  then  meagre  embcdiishments.  In  1888  a 
bronze  bust  of  Doelor  (to  xlale,  e.KO'juted  by  J.  Q.  A  Wanl,  was  place  I  upon  an 
appropriate  pedestal,  faeing  the  south  gate.  This  work  cost  five  thousand  dollars, 
onehalf  of  which  was  paid  by  the  city,  the  remainder  from  the  Goodale  estate, 
represented,  in  this  matter,  bv  Hon.  Ilenry  C.  Taylor.  This  h  the  ord}''  work  of 
an  which  thus  far  adorns  the  grounds. 

On  A|)ril  22,  1867,  the  City  Council  appointed  a  select  committee  of  five  of  its 
members  to  contract  with  Mes'irs.  Deshler  &  Thurman  for  twenty  five  acres  of  land 
in  what  was  then  known  as  Stewart's  Grove,  for  the  purposes  of  a  park.  Accord- 
ingly, (In  April  2i),  1867,  a  contract  was  made  with  Messrs.  D.  W.  &  W.  G.  Deshler 
and  Allen  G.  Thurman  for  the  purchase  of  2.^.59  acres  of  the  Stewart's  Grove 
land,  to  be  known  and  used  thenceforward  as  the  City  Park."  The  price  paid  (or 
the  ground  was  815,000.  In  18(>8  this  park  was  laid  out  pursuant  to  plans  drawn 
by  R.  T.  Brookes.  An  ornamental  fountain  was  placed  in  the  park  in  1871.  In 
1872  it  received  as  one  of  its  attractions  a  live  eagle  caught  in  Madison  County. 
This  bird  measured  eight  leet  six  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  outstretched  wings. 
In  1873  a  lake  was  exeavated.  In  1891  the  beautiful  bronze  statute  of  the  poet 
Schiller  which  now  adorns  the  park  was  completeil  and  donated  to  the  city  by  its 
Germanborn  citizens.  A  description  of  this  work,  and  its  dedication,  is  given  in 
another  chapter.  The  faithful  keeper  of  the  City  Park  from  its  opening  until 
recently  has  been  John  L.  Stelzig. 

A  proposition  to  convert  the  fairgrounds  of  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural 
Society,  on  East  Broad  Street,  into  a  park  was  broached  by  Francis  C.  Sessions  in 
an  address  before  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society  in  1884.  In  accordance 
with  this  suggestion  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  by  Hon.  Henry 
C.  Taylor,  and,  on  May  17,  1886,  became  a  law,  vesting  the  title  to  the  grounds  in 
Franklin  County  for  use  as  a  j)ublic  park  for  all  the  people  of  the  county.  This 
act  further  provided  that  the  park  thus  established  should  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  commission  of  five  members,  two  of  whom  should  be  appointed 
from  the  county  by  the  County  Commissioners  and  two  from  the  city  by  the 
Mayor.  The  present  area  of  the  ])ark  is  about  112  acres,  all  of  which,  except  a 
few  fragmentary  strij).s  of  ground,  is  owned  by  the  county.  At  the  su<;gestion 
of  Mr.  Sessions  it  was  named  Franklin  Park.  In  1887  plans  for  its  improve- 
ment were  prepared,  but  as  yet  it  remains  destitute  of  sj'stematic  embellish- 
merit. 

Among  other  free  spaces  in  the  city  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  serve 
as  public  pleasure  grounds,  are  those  frontinir  the  State  institutions  for  mutes  and 
the  blind,  the  Capitol  Scjuare,  and  the  enclosures  of  the  United  States  Arsenal,  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Ohio  State  University.     The  old   graveyard,  a 
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tract  of  eleven  acres,  in  the  80uthea«terii  part  of  the  cit}',  is  reserved  lor  purposes  of 
recreation  under  the  name  of  South  Park.  Elliptical  spaces  of  about  one  acre 
each,  now  planted  with  shrubbery  and  susceptible  of  very  attractive  additional 
embellishment,  beautify  the  East  Park  Place  avenues  bearing  the  names  of  Hamil- 
ton, Lexington  and  Jetterson. 


NOTES. 

1.  The  Ohio  St<it£  Jaurjinl  of  J u\y  18   1807.  stated  editorially : 

"There  ia  a  groat  fleal  of  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  contractor  is  doing  his  work  in  the 
most  durable  manner  on  Hij?h  Street.  It  is  claimed  that  the  l)oard8  should  he  saturated  with 
hot  tar  instead  of  being  simply  smeared  with  a  mop  ;  that  the  blocks  should  be  thoroughly 
saturated  with  boiling  tar  instead  of  receiving  a  hurried  plunge  in  a  vessel  cold  or  lukewarm; 
and  that  the  blocks  should  be  firndy  fastened  in  their  place,  instead  of  being  placed  so 
loosidy  that  they  may  be  lifted  out  without  difficulty.*' 

2.  On  February  15,  a  proposition  t^»  put  down  a  wood  pavement  was  table<l  by  one 
majority 

3.  Ohio  State  Journal. 

4.  The  roadway  was  paved  with  the  Abbott  concrete,  consisting  of  ninety  per  cent,  of 
distilleil  coal  tar  ami  ten  per  cent,  of  Trinidad  asphalt.  The  completion  of  the  street  was 
celebrated  by  an  entertainment  given  to  the  contractors  and  other  guests  at  Stevenson  & 
Huhl's,  December  1. 

5.  The  decision  was  rendered  November  20.  1877.  The  State  ex  rel.  the  City  of  Col- 
umbus v.  John  O.  Mitchell  et  al.,  Commissioners;  31  ().  S.  Reports,  592. 

6.  Further  particulars  in  regard  to  this  tunnel  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  rail- 
ways. 

7.  The  condition  of  the  street  prior  to  this  improvement  had  again  become  most 
deplorable,  compelling  a  large  part  of  its  ordinary  traffic  to  seek  other  thoroughfares. 

8.  Ohio  Stati'  Journal. 

9.  To  this  day  not  even  a  map  showing  the  extent  and  location  of  the  sewers  has  been 
made. 

10.  OJiio  State  Journal. 

11.  At  a  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  held  on  the  grounds  in  1807,  the  following 
resolutions  ottered  by  Colonel  George  W.  Manypenny  were  adopted  by  the  multituile  there 
present : 

"  WhereaSj  The  grounds  upon  which  we  now  assemble  have  been  purchased  by  the  city 


authorities  for  a  public  park,  therefore 
^*  Reiiolred,  That  this  meeting,  in 


ing,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  City  of  Columbus,  do 
accept  and  adopt  the  same  as  the  City  Park,  and  shall  be  gratified  at  the  early  improvement 
thereof;  and  hereby  return  our  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  City  Council  for  their  united 
action  in  securing  the  grounds." 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XXXIII 


RECKNT    STREET    PAVING. 


BY  CAPTAIN  N.  B.  ABBOTT. 

The  extent  of  street  improvements  in  Columbus  has  been  one  of  the  surprises  of  the 
last  decade.  In  1880  the  city  resemble<l  a  country  village  in  its  unpaved  and  muddy  streets. 
Up  to  the  year  1880  no  syptematic  plan  of  street  improvements  had  been  attempted  on  a  lib- 
eral scale.  The  business  part  of  High  Street  had  been  paved  with  wood,  which  had  rotted 
and  been  rei)lace«l  with  concrete  or  socalled  asphalt  This,  in  turn,  had  worn  out  and  just 
been  replaceil  with  ptone  blocks  of  various  kindp  in  a  very  unsystematic  manner.  Every 
property  owner  was  allowed  to  make  his  own  contract  so  long  as  he  used  some  kind  of  stone. 
The  roflult  was  a  patchwork,  about  onehalf  of  which  was  first  class  Medina  stone  and  granite 
block  paving,  both  of  which  are  in  good  condition  now.  The  balance  was  an  inferior  Ligon- 
ier  slone  block,  rough  in  shape,  poorly  laid  and  has  always  been  in  a  ^ad  condition.  The 
result  is,  our  finest  business  street  presents  in  some  parts  the  most  shabby  specimen  of  pave- 
ments of  any  street  in  the  city.  Town  Street  from  High  Street  east  one  mile  went  through 
about  the  same  experience  as  High  Street,  being  paved  first  with  wood,  then  with  concrete, 
which  failed  and  was  resurfaced  with  Trinidad  asphalt,  which  is  in  fair  condition  at  the 
present  time.  In  187<>  North  High  Street  from  Naghten  Street  to  the  city  line,  a  distance  of 
three  and  onehalf  miles,  was  paved  with  coaltar  concrete,  which  at  that  time  was  being 
extensively  used  in  the  East.  This  being  the  only  paved  street  leading  out  of  the  city  on 
the  north,  received  immense  wear,  as  the  entire  country  travel  came  over  it.  It  was  kept  in 
goo<l  condition  for  about  ten  years,  when  the  roa<lway  was  widened  from  3(5  to  42  feet,  a 
double  track  replaced  the  single  street  railway  track,  and  the  concrete  was  surfaced  with 
Trinidad  asphalt. 

The  foregoing,  a  total  of  about  five  niilej?  of  street,  comprised  all  that  had  been  done  up 
to  188(),  in  j)aving  the  streets  of  a  city  of  75.000  population.  About  this  time  the  great  need 
of  street  improvements  was  agitated  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  final  result  of  which  was  the 
passage  in  the  State  legislature  of  a  law  known  as  the  Taylor  Law.  This  act  provided  for 
the  imj)roveinent  of  streets  und^r  a  systefuatic  plan,  the  city  issuing  its  bonds  to  raise  money 
with  which  to  meet  the  cost.  The  total  cost  is  assessed  under  this  law  on  the  property  front- 
ing the  improvement,  the  property  owners  having  the  option  of  paying  annual  instalments 
for  eight  or  more  years,  or  to  pay  the  whole  the  first  year.  This  law  has  been  in  operation 
until  the  i)resent  time  and  under  its  provisions  about  $4,000,000  have  been  expended.  The 
total  amount  of  paved  streets  in  Columbus  at  the  present  time  is  about  1,600,000  scjuare 
yards,  or,  (counting  all  streets  as  thirty  feet  wide  between  curb  lines,  about  eightyeight  miles 
of  roadway. 

Tliose  eightyeight  miles  of  paved  streets  are  laid  with  a  variety  of  paving  material,  about 
as  follows:  Hallwood  paving  block  twentynine  miles;  Ilayden  paving  block  fifteen  miles  ; 
red  clay  brick  thirteen  miles;  fireclay  brick  eleven  miles;  Trinidad  asphalt  eleven  miles; 
Medina  stone  and  granite  eight  miles  ;  Kentucky  rock  asphilt  om3  mile. 

A  brief  description  of  the  several  paving  materials  used  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  laid  may  be  of  interest.  At  the  beginning  of  work  under  the  Taylor  Law,  a  general 
specification  was  adiptel  as  f  illows :  (irade  to  the  recjuired  depth,  foundation  to  be  of 
broken  stone  eight  iru^hea  deep,  and  rolled  with  a  tenton  steam  roller ;  on  tiiis  foundation 
the  stone  block,  llallwood  or  flay<len  block,  or  paving  brick  are  set  on  edge  in  two  inches  of 
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sand  and  thoroughly  rammed  by  hand.  A  light  sprinkling  of  fine  sand  is  swept  into  the 
joints,  and  washed  to  the  bottom.  The  joints  are  then  filled  with  hot  coaltar  pitch,  and  the 
surface  covered  with  sand.  Asphalt  pavements  are  laid  with  six  inches  of  cement  concrete, 
and  surfaced  with  a  two  and  onehalf  inch  coat  of  asphalt  pavement.  The  entire  eicrhtyeight 
miles  of  pavements  in  the  city  have  been  laid  practically  according  to  thesft  specifications, 
varied  only  in  a  tew  cases  by  substituting  cement  grout  for  coaltar  cement  filling  in  the  brick 
or  block  pavements.  There  has  been  such  a  variety  of  material  uschI  here,  and  in  such  large 
quantities,  within  so  short  a  space  of  time,  that  numerous  in(]niries  from  abroad  are  made  as 
to  what  material  has  proved  on  the  whole  the  best  for  city  use.  Without  undertaking  to 
answer  that  query  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  giving  a  correct  history  of  street  paving  in 
the  city,  to  state  certain  facts  shown  by  experience. 

The  stone  blo(!k  pavements  laid  as  described  have  been  the  most  costly  at  the  outset  but 
it  is  admitted  by  all  that  so  far  as  durability  is  concerned  they  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
A  good  stone  pavement  ])roperly  laid  will  be  better  when  five  ye^rs  old  than  when  newly 
laid.  This  cannot  be  truthfully  said  of  "anv  other  pavement.  The  great  objection  to  stone 
pavements  is  the  rouchness  of  surface,  and  noise  producoil  bv  their  use.  Tn  five  years'  wear 
the  roughness  largely  disappears  by  reason  of  the  wear.  This  is  especially  true  with  the 
Medina  sandstone,  which  becomea  even  and  true  by  wear,  and  thereby  becomes  less  noisy. 
The  high  cost  of  a  firstclaas  stone  pavement,  however,  prevents  its  general  use  in  this  city, 
and  it  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  most  heavily  traveled  business  streets.  The  noise  would 
also  make  it  objectionable  on  residence  streets.  The  average  cost  of  our  best  stone  pavements 
has  been  about  $.'$.75  per  square  yard. 

Asphalt  comes  next  to  stone  in  cost,  the  average  price  being  about  $2.75  per  S(|uare  yard. 
Of  asphalt  in  this  city  there  have  been  two  kinds,  the  Trinidad  anH  the  Kentucky  rock.  Of 
the  latter  little  need  besai«l,  as  only  one  mile  has  been  laid,  and  so  far  it  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered a  success.  Trini<lad  asphalt  pavements,  constructed  in  the  best  manner,  furnish, 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  most  perfect  pavement  for  travel  that  can  be  made.  All  such 
pavements  laid  in  Columbus  during  the  last  six  years  have  done  good  service.  There  are 
conditions  under  which  thev  are  objectionable,  namely,  when  covered  with  a  thin  coatine  of 
ice  or  snow,  they  become  dangerously  plippery.  They  also  require  especial  care  in  cleaning 
and  being  kept  free  from  a  pastv  mud  caused  by  too  mu^h  sprinkling  and  too  little  sweenine. 
Considering  the  advantages  and  disad vantages  of  asphalt  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  city  streets  can  safely  be  paved  witli  this  material. 

The  Hayden  block  comes  next  in  order  as  to  cost,  the  price  havinsr  averagpd  here  about 
$2.20  perscjuare  yard.  This  block,  named  after  its  inventor,  William  B.  Hayden,  of  this  city, 
is  peculiar  in  its  formation,  being  made  hollow  on  the  und«*r  side,  requiring  a  filling  of  sand 
before  it  is  laid.  When  filled,  the  block  is  turned  hollow  side  <lown  and  the  process  of  ram- 
ming compresses  the  sand  so  as  to  make  a  solid  filling.  The  block  is  made  of  fine  ground 
Elastic  fireclay  of  a  quality  that  will  reouire  extreme  heat  to  burn  sufficiently  to  vitrify.  It 
as  stood  the  test  of  use  in  this  city  well  and  is  now  considered  as  one  of  the  standard  pave- 
ments. 

The  Hallwood  paving  block  is  another  manufactured  block  which  takes  its  name  from 
its  inventor,  H.  S.  Hallwood,  of  Columbus.  The  material  used  in  this  block  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  Hayden  block.  In  some  localities  shale  clay  is  used,  in  others  plas- 
tic clay.  The  best  results  appear  in  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Unlike  the  Hayden,  this  block  is 
made  solid,  which  somewhat  modifies  the  cost  of  both  manufacture  and  laying,  accounting  for 
the  lower  average  cost,  which  has  been  in  this  city  about  $2.10  per  square  yard.  The  large 
amount  of  Hallwood  block  laid  in  the  city,  twentynine  miles  in  all,  indicates  the  esteem  in 
which  it  is  held. 

Brick  pavements  mean  in  Columbus  any  of  the  various  socalled  street  paving  brick 
offered  in  the  market  and  so  largely  used  throughout  the  country.  Of  the  twentythree  miles 
of  fireclay  brick  and  red  brick  pavements  in  this  city,  at  least  onethird  show  extreme  wear. 
Quite  disproportionate  to  the  expense  of  their  construction.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
aifficulty  in  producing  a  large  quantity  of  brick  by  ordinary  methods,  of  a  uniform  durable 
quality.  There  has  been  sulficient  df'fentiveness  apparent  in  the  brick  pavements  laid  here 
to  warrant  the  present  discontinuance  of  their  use  The  average  cost  of  these  pavements  has 
been  about  $1.90  per  square  yard.  It  has  proved  to  be  money  well  invested  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional twenty  cents  or  thirty  cents  per  square  yard  required  to  construct  a  Hallwood  or  Hay- 
den block  pavement. 

These  improved  blocks  are  made  of  carefully  selected,  finely  ground  clays,  pressed  with 
heavy  presses  and  repressed  into  uniform  shape  and  compactness.  Clays  are  selected  that 
recjuire  an  extreme  heat  for  burning,  and  kilns  are  so  constructed  as»  to  burn  tho  blocks  to 
extraordinary  hardness,  vitrifying  them  thoroughly.  Economy  lies  in  making  sure  of  a 
thoroughly  good  paving  material,  as  it  costs  no  more  to  lay  than  a  poor  material.     These  con- 
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Hiil(*rHtion8  have  re8alte<i  in  sabHtituting  a  better  and  more  expensive  block  for  the  inferior 
ordinary  paving  brick. 

As  street  assessments  are  made  by  the  foot  front  of  property  on  streets  improved,  the 
follow! n>r  table  is  given  of  cost  per  foot  front  of  the  eeveral  pavements  described  This  cost 
includes  the  entire  improvement,  comprising  grading,  curbing,  paving  and  catchbasins  for  a 
thirty  foot  roadway,  a<lding  ten  per  cent,  as  estimated  additional  cost  of  street  intersections: 


Stone  block  pavement,               .  $3  75  per  square  yard,  $7  37  per  foot  front. 

Asphalt  pavement,         .        .  .      2  75  per  square  yard.  5  53  per  foot  front. 

Ilav<len  block  pavement,            .  2  20  per  square  yard.  4  53  per  foot  front. 

Hall  wood  block  pavement,    .  .      2  10  per  square  yard.  4  35  per  foot  front. 

Brick  pavement,          ...  1  00  per  square  yani.  4  00  per  foot  front. 


A  liberal  sized  city  lot  in  Columbus  has  a  frontage  of  fifty  feet.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  table  that  the  assessment  on  a  fiftvfoot  lot  for  the  nigh estpriced  pavement  named 
would  be  |:V>8.o()  an<l  that  on  the  lowestpriced  pavement  $200.  As  the  assessments  under 
the  Taylor  Imw  are  divided  into  from  eight  to  twenty  annual  payments,  it  is  rea<lily  seen 
tliat  the  burden  on  propprty  owners  is  not  heavy  compared  with  the  benefits  gained. 

The  curb  used  in  Colinnbus  is  the  bluish  gray  sandstone  known  as  Berea  grit,  from 
quarries  at  Fulton  and  Berea,  Ohio.  The  size  commonly  use»l  is  five  inches  thick  by  eigh- 
teen inches  deep,  dressed  to  a  bevel  on  top,  corners  rounded,  and  set  in  six  inches  of  gravel. 
The  curb  lines  in  this  city  are  good,  and  the  general  effect  of  our  finely  paved  streets  bordered 
by  straight  curb  lines,  with  easy  circle  corners  at  all  street  intersections,  is  neat  and  har- 
monious. 

The  new  era  of  street  improvement  has  brought  with  it  many  other  things  that  have 
added  to  the  attractiveness  of  Columbus.  No  sooner  is  a  street  paved  than  a  general 
improvement  follows  in  other  respects.  Houses  are  remocleled,  lawns  are  beautified,  trees  are 
planted  an<l  pri<le  in  general  appearance  stinmlated.  The  entire  character  of  the  architec- 
ture of  our  l>nilding8  has  changed  since  street  improvement  began.  Formerly  the  houses 
were  distinguished  for  their  plainness  and  sameness.  Now  every  variety  of  style  can  be  seen 
on  our  streets  and  the  improvement  in  architectural  beauty  is  constantly  increasing.  With 
^ood  pavements  have  also  come  fine  horses  and  carriages.  Formerly  there  was  no  comfort 
in  driving  over  the  mud-burdened  streets  and  pleasure  driving  was  rare.  Now  every  family 
that  can  affcrd  it  keeps  its  turnout,  and  the  city  is  gay  with  equipages  of  all  kinds.  All  of 
these  things  have  had  an  exhilarating  effect  on  the  general  business  of  the  city.  Some  of 
the  more  conservative  citizens  complain  that  street  improvements  are  overdone,  and  that  the 
expense  will  cause  financial  distress  and  strain  the  credit  of  the  city.  The  facts  do  not  war- 
rant any  croaking  of  this  nature.  In  round  numbers  the  street  improvements  have  cost  four 
million  dollars  and  bonds  have  been  sold  to  that  amount.  Over  onequarter  of  these  bonds 
have  already  been  paid  off*,  which  is  considerably  faster  than  bond  purchasers  had  supposed 
would  be  the  case.  This  proves  that  the  people  are  promptly  and  cheerfully  paying  their 
street  assessments,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  financial  distress  was  to  be  the  result.  As 
to  straining  the  credit  of  the  city,  the  truth  is  our  bonds  are  in  creat  demand,  and  on  some 
late  sales  three  per  cent,  premium  has  been  paid  on  six  per  cent,  improvement  l)ond8,  with  a 
maximum  of  only  eight  years  to  run.  The  bonds  issued  for  improvements  under  the  Taylor 
Law  are  a  loan  of  the  cre<lit  of  the  city  to  the  property  owners,  enabling  them  easily  to  pay 
for  street  improvements  by  distributing  the  payment  over  a  term  of  years.  This  results  in 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property,  without  immediate  strain  on  the  property  hold- 
er's ability  to  pay  large  assessments.  The  street  improvement  makes  houses  rent  more  read- 
ily and  at  better  prices,  and  thousands  of  vacant  lots  have  found  a  market  by  reason  of  the 
streets  being  paved,  while  otherwise  the  lots  would  have  been  in  no  demand.  The  mpidity 
with  which  the  property  owners  are  repaying  these  loans  shows  that  the  plan  is  a  wise  one. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  confidently  stated  that  the  Capital  City  of  Ohio  leads  the  cities 
of  this  country  in  the  beauty,  uniformity  and  utility  of  its  paved  streets,  as  well  as  in  the 
mileage  of  the  same  in  proportion  to  its  population.  Some  other  cities  have  more  miles  of 
some  special  kind  of  pavement,  but  Columbus  is  ahead  of  all  other  cities  in  giving  a  variety 
of  i)aved  streets  to  suit  the  varied  character  of  neighborhoods  and  in  the  general  peifection 
of  all  the  street  work  that  has  been  done.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  a  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion and  general  intelligence  of  a  community  is  a  liberal  expenditure  in  a  variety  of  public 
improvements.  Chief  of  these  should  always  be  wellpaved  8treeU«,  and  the  citizens  of 
Columbus  may  well  be  proud  of  what  they  have  accomplished  in  this  direction  in  the  last  six 
years. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


WATER  SUPPLY,  FIRp:  PROTECTION  AND  STREET  LIGHTING. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  borough  and  earlier  city  of  Columbus  derived  their 
water  for  domestic  use  entirely  from  wells  and  natural  springs.  Of  the  latter,  as 
has  been  described  elsewhere,  there  were  many,  aii<l  in  some  instances  the  discharge 
of  these  natural  fountains  was  coj>ious  and  constant.  An  abundant  supply  was 
also  reached  by  shafting  to  a  moderate  depth,  and  it  is  fnir  to  presume  that  much 
of  the  water  earliest  in  use  was  of  a  surface  character,  exposed  in  greater  or  less 
degree  to  vegetable  contamination.  The  frequent  prevalence  of  febrile  and  diarrhoeal 
disorders  corroborates  this  theory.  As  the  town  grew  in  years  and  in  population, 
the  water  veins  and  deposits  in  the  earth  beneath  it  became  more  and  more  liable 
to  the  infiltration  of  poison  from  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  decay,  until  the  purity 
of  no  ordinary  well  could  be  implicitly  trusted.  To  this  sanitary  necessity  for  new 
and  safer  sources  of  supply  was  coupled  that  for  a  readier  and  more  copious  one 
for  protection  against  fire. 

Directly  alter  the  meridian  of  the  century  was  passed,  these  united  demands 
for  cleaner  and  more  plentiful  water  gained  sufficient  force  to  compel  action. 
Accordingly,  on  April  18,  1853,  Hon.  William  Dennison,  then  a  member  of  the 
City  Council,  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  instructing  the  committee 
on  General  Improvements  to  report  on  the  practicability  of  establishing  w^ater- 
works  for  the  city.  Relative  to  this  action  we  find  the  following  contemporary 
comment  :* 

About  a  year  ago  we  discussed  the  subject  [of  water  supply]  at  some  length,  and  urged 
the  propriety  of  a  survey  of  the  Whetstone  brancli  of  the  Scioto  for  the  jjurpose  of  ascertain- 
ing now  far  up  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  get  heatl  t^nongh  to  bring  the  water  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.     We  are  satisfied  that  that  point  would  be  nnu'luMl  soinewhero  this  side  of  Worthingtoii. 

An  artesian  well  for  Statehouse  supply  was  about  the  same  time  suggested  by 
a  newspaper  cardwriter.  In  ^Swan's  Elevator  of  April  24,  1854,  this  suggestion  was 
renewed,  with  the  added  remark :  "  The  writer  has  long  entertained  the  belief 
that  our  city  may  be  supplied,  and  abundantly  supplied,  with  pure  and  wholesome 
water  by  means  of  one  or  more  of  these  wells."  On  June  9,  1856,  Joseph  Sullivant 
addressed  the  council,  by  request,  and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  diagrams  and 
profiles.  Mr.  Sullivant's  remarks  were  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  an  ordinance 
was  introduced  providing  for  taking  a  vote  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  bor- 
rowing money  for  the  construction  of  waterworks,  but  further  than  this  no  action 
was  then  taken.  Thus  matters  rested  until  July,  1859,  when  a  document  ap])eared 
in  the  Coluvibus  (iazHU'  meinoi  iaiizing  the  council  to  provide  waterworks  for  the 
city.  The  facts  on  which  tliis  memorial  was  based,  it  was  stated,  had  been  fur- 
nished  by  M.  J.  Ball,  of  Jersey  City,  an  expert  in  building  "  similar  works."     Mr. 
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HallH  i>lun  WHS  to  pipe  water  sufficient  for  (>0,000  people  **  from  the  falls  of  the 
Whet**to?u',  a  fow  miles  north  of  the  city."  The  estimated  cost  of  this  contrivance 
was  1^275, 000.  The  scheme  contemplated  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  with  an 
area  of  eight  acres,  to  be  filled  bj  a  pump  driven  by  the  current  of  the  river. 
Besides  supplying  the  city,  it  was  proposed  to  run  a  fountain,  eighty  feet  in 
diameter,  on  the  Capitol  iSquare.  The  work  was  to  be  guaranteed  tor  two  years. 
In  the  council  the  memorial  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  subsequently,  we 
are  told,  made  a  vigorous  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  and  presented  plans 
for  consideration,  "  logetiier  with  specimens  of  the  pipe  used  in  various  cities.'* 

On  November  0,  IHUO,  the  original  Neil  House  took  fire  and  failed  to  be 
saved,  it  was  said,  because  of  scant  water  in  the  public  cisterns  and  insufficiency 
of  hose  to  reach  the  river.  This  event  revived,  for  a  time,  popular  interest  in  the 
subject  of  water  supply,  and  various  new  waterworks  schemes  were  broached. 
One  of  these  schemes,  suggested  in  the  council,  proj)osed  to  place  a  five-thousand- 
gallon  tank  on  top  of  a  stone  tower  to  be  erected  on  the  city  lot  on  State  Street, 
between  High  and  Front,  this  tank  to  be  filled  by  pumping,  and  the  water  to  be 
piped  thence  to  different  parts  of  the  city. 

On  May  18,  18G3,  Mr.  E.  B.  Armstrong  moved  in  the  council  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  'inquire  into  the  practicability  of  supplying  the  city  of 
Columbus  with  water."  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  Messrs.  E.  B.  Armstrong, 
John  Graham,  G.  Douty  an<l  John  G.  Thompson  were  appointed  to  execute  its 
instructions.  In  March,  1865,  these  gentlemen  reported  that  they  had,  partly  at 
their  own  expense,  inspected  the  methods  of  water  supply  in  many  prominent 
cities,  and  had  learned  by  survey's  and  analyses  that  the  resources  of  the  city 
were  ample  for  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water.  The  surveys  for  the  com- 
niittee  had  been  conducted  by  Philip  D.  Fisher,  City  Engineer.  The  analyses 
were  executed  by  l^rofessor  T.  G.  Worm  ley.  Much  valuable  information  was 
acquired  by  these  efforts,  but  in  consequence  of  the  Civil  War  then  pending,  and 
the  uncertain  condition  of  the  iron  market,  definite  action  was  po.stponed. 

In  November,  18G7,  the  City  Council,  accompanied  by  various  representatives 
of  the  local  |)ress,  set  out  for  an  extended  tour  through  the  East  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  on  the  waterworks  question.  Returning  from 
this  expedition,  the  council,  on  December  23,  directed  the  City  Engineer  to  make 
fresh  surveys,  plats  and  reports  of  cost.  On  the  same  date  an  ordinance  was 
introduced  by  E.  B.  Armstrong  providing  for  taking  a  vote  of  the  people  as  to 
the  issue  of  waterworks  bonds  to  the  amount  of  iB500,000.  On  February  10, 
1868,  this  orditiance,  so  amended  as  to  postpone  the  time  of  the  election  until  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  was  passed.  About  the  same  time  a  communication  from 
Professor  Wormley  was  jniblished  stating  that  numerous  wells  in  the  city  were 
dangerously  imj)rcgnate<i  with  organic  matter.  The  professor  recommended  that 
the  city  take  its  water  from  the  Whetstone  River,  which  he  deemed  sufficiently 
pure  for  domestic  use.  Another  writer  stated  that  the  steam  boilers  then  in  use 
looked  "  like  honey  combs,"  so  encrusted  were  they  by  the  "  limestone  water." 

During  the  night  of  November  18,  1868,  the  Central  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
took  fire  and  was  completely  destroyed.  The  progress  of  the  flames  was  not  par- 
ticularly ra])i(l,  vet  so  itisufficient  was  the  water  supply  that  the  groat  building 
could  not  be  saved,  and  several  lives  were  lost.  By  this  impressive  disjister  the 
waterworks  movement  was  given  an  impetus  which  finally  resulted  in  something 
decisive.  On  November  23,  186S,  the  council  appointe»l  a  new  committee,  with 
instructions  to  visit  Jjockjiort  and  Auburn,  New  York,  and  there  inspect  the 
Holly  Matuifacturing  Company's  Hystcm  of  water  supj)ly.  In  December  this 
committee,  the  memhern  of  which  were  L.  Donaldson,  J.  lieinhard,  William 
Naghlen,  E.  B.  Armstrong,  James  Patterson,  li.  W.  Jaeger  and  C.  P.  L.  Butler, 
re})orted  recommending  that  the  Holly  system  be  a  lopted  for  Columbus. 
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ity  of  the  City  Council,  purchased  of  William  B.  Haydon,  for  a  pumpin*:^  station, 
seven  acres  of  ground  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Alum  Creek,  near  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railway.  The  price  paid  for  the  land  was  84,000.  This  action  was 
taken  in  accordance  with  a  special  report  by  Professor  Edward  Orton  as  to  the 
waterbearing  qualities  of  the  geological  formations  in  the  Alum  Creek  valley,  and 
also  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  Thomas  H.  Johnson,  a  civil 
engineer  who  had  been  employed  to  investigate  the  subterranean  currents  of  the 
valley  by    borings. 

On  the  grounds  thus  tested  and  purchased  a  well  was  sunk,  a  brick  building 
erected  and  two  large  Holly  engines  placed  in  position.  These  engines  were  first 
put  in  motion  on  May  6,  1891.  Their  capacity  is  7,500,000  gallons  per  day. 
Water  is  furnished  from  this  station  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city  as  far  west 
as  Grant  Avenue.  Its  summer  temperature  is  about  fifty  two  degrees;  its  quality, 
as  shown  by  analysis,  excellent.  Additional  particulars  as  to  the  quality  and 
geological  conditions  of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  will  be  found  in  Chapter 
XXXIII  of  Volume  I. 


FIRE    PROTECTION. 


The  need  of  apparatus  for  quenching  fire  in  the  borough  of  Columbus  was  felt 
as  early  as  1819,  and  the  legislature  was  requested  to  provide  it.  As  the  forest 
trees  were  cut  away,  the  little  village  on  the  "  high  bank  opposite  Prank linton  " 
became  more  and  more  exposed  to  the  winds  which,  should  a  fire  break  out,  might 
make  swift  work  with  the  State  buildings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wooden  cabins  of 
the  settlers.  Nevertheless  the  people  of  the  borough  seem  to  have  gotten  along 
without  any  serious  disasters  of  this  kind  until  1822,  in  which  year  the  writer*  of 
a  private  letter  which  has  come  under  the  author's  inspection  stated,  under  date 
ot  March  15  :  "  The  first  fire  of  any  consequence  that  ever  took  place  in  this  town 
happened  a  few  weeks  since.  Eight  buildings  were  consumed.  They  were  all 
small  shops,  except  one  dwelling  house."*  Probably  it  was  this  event  which 
impelled  the  council  to  pass,  on  February  21,  1822,  "an  ordinance  to  prevent 
destruction  by  fire  in  the  borough  of  Columbus,"  the  first  section  of  which 
enacted  : 

That  tliere  shall  be  formed,  by  enrollment  at  the  Mayor's  ofiice  in  paid  borough,  the  fol- 
lowing companies,  to  wit:  One  Hook  and  Axe  Company  consisting  of  fifteen  men ;  one  I^- 
der  Company  consisting  of  twelve  men,  and  one  company  consisting  of  twelve  men,  as  a 
guard  to  property. 

The  ordinance  proceeded  to  state  how  these  companies  shouhl  be  organized  ; 
authorized  the  mayor  and  council  to  fill  them  up  by  drafting,  if  necessary;  pro- 
vided that  a  residue  of  citizens,  between  15  and  50  years  of  age,  should  serve  as 
'*  bucket  men  ;  "  required  the  appointment  of  "  one  Supreme  Director  at  all  fires," 
with  authority  to  command  all  present;  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  town  mar- 
shal, "  upon  the  first  alarm  of  fire"  to  **  ring  or  cause  to  be  rung  the  bell."  The 
ordinance  further  directed  that  the  borough  should  be  inspected  with  reference  to 
protection  against  fire  four  times  a  year;  commanded  the  mayor  to  ])rocure,  at 
public  expense,  "  two  long  ladders,  (bur  axes,  four  short  ladders,  [and]  two  hooks," 
for  the  use  of  the  fire  companies;  and  required  each  owner  or  occupant  of  a 
dwelling,  store  or  shop  to  "  furnish  as  many  water  buckets  of  good  jacked  leather, 
each   to  contain  ten   quarts,"  as  the  "  committee  of  safety  "  should   direct.     On 
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March  7  the  mnrshal  was  directed  to  notify  the  occupants  of  tenements  as  to  the 
number  of  buckets  they  would  be  obliged  to  keep.  On  December  22,  1822,  the 
General  Assembly  was  again  asked  to  make  "an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  fire  engine,"  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  council  the  Mayor  and 
Kecorder  were  appointed  a  committee  on  that  subject.  On  July  14, 1823,  the  Gov- 
ernor reported  that  an  engine  was  engaged  in  Philadelphia. 

On  January  29,  1824,  permission  was  sought,  from  the  General  Assembly,  to 
erect  an  enginehouse  on  the  Public  Square,  east  of  the  Slatebouse,  and  on  March 
12,  1825,  a  list  of  houHeholdere  (112)  an<l  the  number  of  firebuckets  required  (247) 
was  reported.  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  committee  of  safety  was 
renewed  An  ordinance  of  1826  makes  the  owners  and  possessors  of  firebuckets 
rasponsible  for  their  preservation  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  use,  under  penalty  of 
a  fine.  An  old  citizen  informs  the  writer  that  a  fire  in  the  Penitentiary,  in  1830, 
was  quenched  by  forming  tw^o  rows  of  men,  one  ol*  which  passed  buckets  of  water 
up  from  the  river  while  the  other  ])assed  the  buckets  hack  again.  The  water  was 
poured  from  the  buckets  into  a  hand  engine  consisting  of  a  forcepump  worked  by 
levere  moving  up  and  down,  and  called  **  The  Tub."'^  An  ordinance  of  December 
14,  1831,  provided  : 

That  there  shall  he  pai<l  out  of  the  Treasury  uf  the  Corporation,  to  any  member  of  the 
Fire  company  who  shall  be  first  at  tlie  engine  tiouse  in  case  of  alarm,  when  any  building  in 
said  Borough  may  be  found  on  fire,  the  sum  of  live  dollars;  and  there  shall  be  paid  to  the 
member  which  shall  be  second  at  the  engine  houMe  as  aforesai<l,  four  dollars ;  and  to  the 
member  who  shall  be  third  as  aforesaid,  three  dollars;  vvhen  more  than  one  arrive  at  the 
same  time,  they  shall  decitle  who  is  first  hy  lot ;  the  money  shall  l>e  paid  on  certificate  of  the 
Captain  to  the  Mayor,  who  shall  draw  an  or«ler  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount;  Provided 
(ilwayn  that  nothing  shall  be  paid  in  cases  of  false  alarm. 

This  ordinance  made  it  the  duty  of  *'  the  Committee  of  Safety  to  go  round 
and  see  that  all  chimneys,  stovepipes,  smith  shops  and  other  places  where  fire  is 
issued  are  secure  and  safe,''  and  imposed  upon  all  users  of  chimneys  and  flues  the 
duty  of  keeping  them  clean  and  making  their  firephices  safe  under  penally  of  a 
fine.  In  May,  1833,  the  first  volunteer  fire  company  —  William  A.  Gill,  engineer 
—  met  at  the  office  of  W.  A.  Gill  &  Co.  to  elect  officers.  A  letter  by  Joseph  Ridg- 
way.  Junior,  read  at  a  firemen's  supper  in  1849,  mride  the  following  statements: 

By  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  City  Council  on  the  eighth  of  December,  J834, 
fit  appears  that]  a  petition  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Fire  Companies  by  Matthew  J. 
Gilbert,  a  gentleman  long  associated  witli  the  Department,  .  .  .  intended  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council  to  the  importance  of  a  more  thorough  organization  of  the  Department, 
and  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  McCoy,  Heyl,  Stewart  and  Ridgway,  was  appointed 
to  consider  its  expediency,  whiirh  coniniitlee,  tlirough  Mr.  McCoy,  their  chairman,  reported 
favorably  on  the  twentyninth  of  December,  l.s;J4.  At  a  suhsequent  meeting,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  February,  isfjo,  the  connnittee  was  instructed  to  procure  two  good  engines,  with 
the  necessary  hose,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  May  following  William  lleyl,  from  that  com- 
mittee, reported  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Chase  &  Seymour  of  Cincinnati. 

The  ordinance  which,  with  slight  movlifications,  still  continues  in  force,  was  reported  on 
the  eighth  and  passed  by  the  Council  on  the  eleventh  of  June.  On  the  thirteenth  of  July  a 
committee  was  appointeti  to  furnish  a  plan  for  the  Kngine  House,  which  house  was  completed 
so  that  the  engines  were  received  from  (.'incinnati  and  placed  in  it  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
Noveml)er,  18i^5.  Since  that  time  the  fire  companies  have  heen  constantly  organized,  and 
although,  during  the  former  part  of  tlie  time,  not  under  the  most  perfect  <liscipline,  yet, 
when  duty  called,  they  were  ever  rea<ly,  so  far  Jis  lay  in  them,  to  protect  the  property  of 
their  neighbors.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  which  has  intervened  since  the  first 
formation  of  this  d(>partment  it  is  due  to  tlie  companies  to  say  that  tlieir  discipline,  in  gen> 
eral,  has  been  very  complete. 
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On  July  25,  1K35,  a  contract  was  made  for  the  erection  of  an  enginchouse  at 
a  cost  of  S1,000,  and  on  the  same  date  it  was  ordered  that  four  new  wells  be  dug 
near  the  ]K>ints  designatcMl  for  public  cisterns,  "  to  be  supplied  with  a  gCKxl  pump 
in  each  ...  in  order  to  supply  tlie  public  cisterns  with  water  instead  of  bringing 
th(^  water  from  a  spring  in  ))ipcs,  as  formerly  contemplated."  On  Augu.st  10, 
same  ycju*,  fire  cisterns,  each  costing  SIHO  and  having  a  capacity  of  6,000  gallons, 
were  contracted  for,  and  a  fire  warden  for  each  ward  was  appointed.  The  cisterns 
were  to  he  situated  at  the  intersections  of  High  Street  with  Broad,  State,  Town, 
Kich  and  Friend. 

The  ordinance  of  June  11,  1835,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Eidgway's  letter,  established 
a  company  of  fire  wardens,  one  of  fire  guards,  a  protection  society,  a  hook  and 
ladder  company  and  an  engine  and  hose  company,  each  of  these  organizations  to 
be  composed  of  volunteer  members,  exem])t  Irom  military  duty,  and  holding  their 
appointments  at  the  pleasure  of  the  council.  To  the  protection  society,  numbering 
not  over  fifty  members,  was  assigned  the  dut}'  of  removal  and  protection  of  prop- 
erty during  fires.  The  fire  guards  were  expected,  on  the  outbreak  of  a  fire,  to 
form  a  line  of  sentinels  surrounding  the  same,  and  permit  none  to  pass  except 
members  of  the  protection  society  and  fire  companies.  Each  fire  engine  was  to  bo 
manned  by  not  over  fifty  men  ;  the  hook  and  ladder  company  numbered  forty  men. 

Participation  in  the  organizations  provided  for  by  this  ordinance  was  quite 
active  at  first,  but  after  a  time  lost  its  novelty  and  became  languid.  In  1837  the 
fire  engine  companies  had  become  so  indifferent  to  their  meetings  and  practice  that 
their  dissolution  was  seriously  proposed.  When  a  fire  broke  out  scarcely  men 
enough  appeared  to  '*  man  the  brakes."  During  the  latter  part  of  1837  efforts 
were  made  to  revive  interest  in  the  fire  service,  but  without  success.  Fire  inspec- 
tion, liowevor,  was  continued,  the  apparatus  was  said  to  be  in  good  condition,  and 
in  1S38  we  read  of  meetings  of  the  hook  and  ladder  company,  the  protection 
society  and  the  fire  guards. 

On  August  29,  1839,  William  Neil's  steam  sawmill,  near  the  Penitentiary',  was 
burned,  together  with  40,000  feet  of  lumber.  This  fire  was  supposed  to  be  of 
incendiary  origin.  On  April  17,  1841,  a  fire  broke  out  "in  the  frame  buildings 
between  the  National  Hotel  and  the  Eagle  Coffeehouse."  The  buildings  were 
destroyed,  and  the  inmates,  many  of  whom  were  needy,  were  assisted  b}'  private 
donations.  These  mishaps  seem  to  have  imparted  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  organ- 
ization of  fire  service,  for  in  the  Ohio  Statesman  of  November  29,  1842,  we  read  : 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  our  City  Council  has  resolved  to  encourage  our  Fire  com- 
panies." They  are  now  most  etficiently  organized,  and  exceedingly  prompt  .  .  .  Our  fire 
companies  deserve  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  every  citizen  for  the  energy  and  perseverance 
they  have  shown  in  perfecting  their  organization  and  discipline. 

The  Statesman  of  later  date  makes  the  following  references  to  the  earlier 
fire  organizations : 

The  Niagara  and  Constitution  were  the  pioneers,  afterwards  contemporary  with  the  Frank- 
lin and  Scioto  and  followe<l  by  the  Fame.  At  the  same  time  the  Neptune  Hose  Company 
flourished  under  command  of  Billy  Flintham,  an  old  sailor  and  a  character  too  conspicuous 
in  fire  annals  to  be  left  unnoticed.  .  .  .  The  **  boys,  *' as  they  were  familiarly  called,  were 
divided  into  two  brij^ades,  the  Nortliern  and  Southern.  The  engines  belonging  to  the  former 
were  located  in  the  Statehouse  square,  and  those  of  the  latter  near  the  corner  of  High  and 
Mound.  Tiiere  was  the  most  energetic  rivalry  between  the  brigades,  which  always  took 
active  shape  at  the  election  of  Chief  Engineer.  Messrs.  John  Miller,  Alexander  McCoy, 
William  McCoy,  William  AVestwater,  G.  M.  Swan,  John  Weaver  and  other  prominent  citizens 
served  at  different  times  in  this  capacity,  and  had  command  of  as  efficient  a  force  of  volunteer 
firemen  as  ever  operated  on  the  continent. 
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The  Statesman  proceeds  to  narrate  the  particulars  of  a  drenching  given  to  a 
notorious  nest  on  West  State  Street,  between  Clinton  Bank  and  the  Tontine  Coffee- 
house under  pretense  of  putting  out  a  fire,  and  continues: 

About  the  year  1842  [actually  1843]  there  was  a  startling  succession  of  fires,  generally 
trifling  in  their  results,  fur  several  months,  evidently  the  work  of  incendiaries.  Citizens 
were  detailed  secretly  to  patrol  the  streets,  but  still  the  fires  continued  in  the  destruction  of 
Taylor's  tannery  on  Gay  Street,  one  very  cold  night.  So  cold  was  it  that  the  water  in  the 
hose  and  suction  pipes  froze  up,  and  the  work  of  thawing  them  out  was  a  heavy  one.  .  .  . 
It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  succession  of  fires  was  the  work  of  a  party  of  l)oys 
bflonging  to  respectable  families,  who  took  this  method  of  amusing  themselves. 

Of  two  now  engines  manufactured  for  Columbus  b}'  John  Agnew,  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1842,  one  was  named  the  Franklin,  the  other  the  Snofo.  New  public  cis- 
terns, ordered  in  1841,  were  dug  at  the  following  street  intersections  :  Third  with 
State,  Town  and  Kriend ;  High  and  (iay  ;  Mound  and  High;  and  Front  Street 
with  Broad,  Stale  and  Rich.  Apropos  of  the  burning  of  Taylor's  tannery,  above 
roferi-ed  to,  the  following  card,  characteristic  of  the  fire  service  of  the  period,  was 
published : 

The  meml>ers  of  the  Neptune  Hose  No.  1  tender  their  thanks  for  refreshments  so  liber- 
ally furnished  by  Mrs.  Backus,  Col.  Samuel  Medary,  Messrs.  Taylors,  and  all  others  who  con- 
tribute<l  to  their  comfort  on  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  instant.    8.  B.  Fay,  »Secretary. 

Thanks  for  like  courtesies  received  during  the  tannery  fire  were  tendered  by 
the  Niagara  Company  Number  One,  the  Franklin  Kngine  Company,  and  the  Con- 
stitution Fire  Association.  During  the  evening  of  March  12,  1844,  the  members  of 
the  Columbus  Fire  Department,  400  strong,  held  a  torchlight  parade,  after  which 
they  sat  down  to  supper,  the  Niagara  Engine  Conjpany  and  Captain  Sheffield's 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  at  the  American  House,  the  Spartan  liook  and  Lad- 
der Company  at  the  branklin  House,  and  the  Franklin  Engine  Company  at  the 
Neil  House.  At  the  F'ranklin  Company's  festivities  the  following  song  was  sung 
with  great  glee : 

Hark,  comrades,  hark,  that  tolling  bell ! 
And  see  yon  smoky  colunm  swell! 
A  fire  I  a  fire!  list  how  they  shout; 
And  we  must  haste  to  put  it  out. 

0  get  along  fast,  ye  Franklin  boys 

Nor  own  your  strength  declining  ; 

O  get  along  fast,  ye  Franklin  boys 

To  where  yon  light  is  shining. 

The  Constitution,  bold  and  strong. 
With  rushing  speed  now  comes  along, 
But  all  in  vain  their  strength  and  will 
The  Franklin  will  be  foremost  still. 
O  get  along  fast,  etc. 

And  hark,  those  sounds  of  **  clear  the  way," 
And  give  the  swift  Scioto  play  ; 
Yes,  give  her  room,  an<l  pull  each  man 
The  Franklin  still  will  lejid  the  van. 
0  get  along  fast,  etc. 

And  hark  !  what  shouts  are  those  we  hear, 
Of  distant  and  of  feeble  cheer  ? 
It  is  Niagara's  friendly  crew 
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With  will,  but  not  tiie  oiif|;ht  to  do. 
O  ^et  along  fast,  etc. 

And  here  we  are,  first  of  the  throng; 
Come,  hoseinen,  string  the  hot>e  along, 
And  soon  the  water  we  will  throw 
And  make  those  swelling  flames  look  low. 

Then  work  away,  ye  Franklin  lioys, 
Though  others  are  returning; 
We'll  work  away,  my  Franklin  Ijoys, 
While  a  spark  of  lire  is  burning. 

And  see,  the  fire  has  ceased  to  burn  ; 
("omradi-B,  we  will  now  return  ; 
And  as  we  course  our  way  along, 
We'll  blithely  chant  our  fav'rite  song. 

O  get  along  home,  ye  Franklin  l)oy8. 

Nor  own  your  strength  declining; 

O  get  along  home,  ye  Franklin  boys. 

For  the  light  no  more  is  shining. 

A  fire  occurred  in  the  lloster  bt'ewory  September  28,  and  one  in  Pinne^-'s  dry- 
house  in  the  Penitentiary  December  KJ,  1845.  On  December  28,  same  year,  a 
building  belonging  to  Hela  Latham  was  destroyed ;  owing  to  scarcity  of  water,  the 
firemen  could  only  save  the  neighboring  property.  Some  frame  buildings 
between  the  City  and  Exchange  banks,  on  High  Street,  were  partially  burned 
November  If),  1S4G.  A  fire  in  William  Neil's  block,  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
Neil  House,  on  February  10,  1847,  destroyed  the  two  upper  stories,  and  obliged 
various  business  esta b  11  slime nts  on  the  ground  floor  to  vacate.  A  long  ordinance, 
of  twentysix  sections,  to  provide  for  the  prevention  and  extinction  of  fires  and  the 
regulation  of  fire  com])anie8,  was  passed  February  25,  1848.  It  was  substantially 
a  rcrnactment,  with  amendments  and  supplements,  of  the  previous  ordinances  on 
the  san)e  subjects.  Firemen  were  exempted  by  it  from  military  and  jury  service, 
and  wore  entitle*!  to  certificates  of  membership  from  the  City  Recorder;  each 
company  was  authorized  to  enact  its  own  rules,  and  each  was  permitted  to  enroll 
volunteers,  but  subject  to  the  acceptance  an<l  control  of  the  council,  which  might 
displace  individuals  or  whole  companies  lor  misconduct.  All  fire  company  officers 
were  vested  with  police  powers  during  the  fire;  the  protection  society,  fire  war- 
dens and  fire  guards  were  reUiined.  The  Old  Zack  Engine  Company,  the 
Salamander  Hook  and  Ladder  Compiiu}*  and  the  Relief  and  Phenix  Hose  Com- 
panies flourished  in  184S.  All  through  the  forties  and  fifties  various  social  festivi- 
ties and  holiday  celebrations  by  the  tire  companies  of  the  city  are  spoken  of.  On 
April  18,  1849,  the  Columbus  Engine  Company  was  organized,  and  its  advent  was 
made  the  occasion  for  a  general  afternoon  parade  of  the  department,  followed,  in 
the  evening,  by  a  banquet  at  the  Odeon.  The  organizations  which  took  part  in 
the  parade  were  the  Old  Zack,  Scioto,  Columbus  and  Franklin  Engine,  the 
Spartan  and  Salamander  Hook  and  Ladder  and  the  Phenix,  Relief  and  Neptune 
Hose.  These  seem  to  have  been  all  the  fire  organizations  then  existing  in  the 
city,  though  we  hear  of  the  Eagle  Engine  Company  during  the  following  year. 

The  frequency  of  incendiary  fires  was  again  complained  of  in  1849.  During 
a  period  of  drought  in  the  auiumn  of  1850  the  public  cisterns  were  filled  by 
pumping  waler  through  the  fire  hose  from  the  river.  The  purchase  of  a  stationary 
engine  for  this  purpose,  as  a  pernianent  service,  was  about  the  same  time  talked 
of.  On  August  2,  1850,  a  new  hand  engine,  costing  $1,800,  was  ordered.  On 
January  7  and  8, 1851,  the  Fame  Engine  and  Hornet  Hose  companies  held  a  bene- 
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fit  fair  and  ball  at  the  Odeon.  These  efforts  to  raise  money  were  so  mea^crly 
responded  to  by  the  citizens  that  .the  companies  resolved  to  disband  and  signed  a 
rather  petulant  pledge  never  to  join  another  fire  organization  *'  until  better 
arrangements  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  firemen  "  should  bo  made. 
The  residue  of  funds  belonging  to  the  disbanding  companies  were  donated  to  the 
Female  Benevolent  Society.  On  the  thirteenth  of  the  ensuing  October  new  com- 
panies bearing  the  names  of  Fame  Engine,  and  Hornet  Hose,  were  accepted  by 
the  City  Council.  On  August  11,  1851,  three  lots  were  purchased  as  sites  for 
enginehouses.  One  of  these  lots  was  situated  on  Third  Street,  between  Sugar 
Alley  and  Town;  one  on  Ga}',  near  High;  and  one  on  State  between  High  and 
Front.  The  Old  Statehouse  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames  on  February  1,  1852.  A 
firemen's  parade  on  Jul}'  4  of  that  year  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  Ohio  Statesman: 

The  tasteful  and  becominj?  uniform  and  dresa  and  re^'alia  of  the  men,  the  beautiful  flags 
and  banners,  and  the  elaborate  decorations  of  the  enj^iues  as  the  cortege  marched  through 
the  streets,  presented  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  our  eyes  ever  looked  upon. 

The  same  paper  of  August  10,  1852,  said  : 

When  we  ^ret  the  alarm  bell  in  operation,  our  firemen  will  be  saved  a  j?reat  deal  of 
trouble.  Heretofore  they  have  been  often  compelled  to  run  three  quarters  of  a  mile  before 
they  could  by  any  means  discover  the  location  of  the  fire. 

An  ordinance  of  1853  forbidding  the  fire  companies  to  run  their  machines  on 
the  sidewalks  gave  them  great  offense.  On  July  13  the  South  Brigade,  compris- 
ing the  Scioto  Fire,  the  Phenix  Hose  and  Spartan  Hook  and  Ladder,  adopted  reso- 
lutions declaring  they  would  no  longer  serve  as  firemen,  and  inviting  the  North 
Brigade  to  take  similar  action.  On  July  15  the  Eagle  Fire  Company  resolved  to 
disband  unless  the  ordinance  should  be  repealed.  The  North  Brigade  took  simi 
lar  action  July  16.  The  Fame  Engine  Company  did  not  disband.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Chief  Engineer  new  companies  under  the  names  of  the  disbanded  ones 
were  organized.  An  ordinance  of  August  15,  1853,  fixed  the  salary  of  the  Chief 
Engineer  at  $100.  Atlter  this  we  hear  of  numerous  balls  and  festivals  by  the 
different  companies,  and  everything  seems  to  have  gone  alongsmoothly.  In  June, 
1854,  the  new  enginehouse  on  Gay  Street,  then  nearing  completion,  was  ecstati- 
cally described. 

The  troubles  with  the  volunteer  firemen  probably  hastened  measures  for  pro- 
viding a  permanent  and  paid  fire  service.  At  any  rate,  on  May  21,  1855,  a  con- 
tract for  a  steam  fire  engine  was  closed  with  A.  B.  &  E.  Latta.  The  new  engine 
arrived  on  November  2  next  following,  was  named  Columhvs,  and  was  placed  in 
the  engine  house  then  recently  erected  on  Third  Street.  Its  cost  was  $6,000;  its 
advent  was  celebrated  by  a  "  congratulatory  supper"  at  the  Neil  House.  It  was 
described  as  a  **  ponderous  affair,  drawn  by  three  horses  and  attended  by  an  army 
of  firemen."  The  volunteer  companies  regarded  it  with  extreme  jealousy,  and 
derisively  named  it  *'Bull  of  the  Woo'is."  So  intense  was  the  feeling  on  this 
subject  that  the  Fame  Engine  and  Niagara  Hose  companies  disbanded,  and  the 
hand  machines  were  mutilated  and  abandoned.  A  fire  in  Hyde  &  Schlapp's  sash 
factory  on  August  G,  1855,  developed  the  fact  that  these  machines  were  so  poorly 
manned,  and  had  been  purposely  so  disabled  as  to  be  of  liitle  use.  One  of  them,  the 
Franklin,  was  taken  back  to  the  erjgine  house  while  the  fire  was  raging.  In 
short,  the  anticipation  of  supersedure  by  the  steam  machine  threw  the  volunteer 
department  into  a  state  of  complete  demoralization. 

Meanwhile  the  council  had  passed  an  ordinance  designed  to  reorganize  the 
fire  service,  but  which,  by  confused  investiture  of  the  control  of  the  service  as 
between  the  chairman  of  its  Fire  Department  Committee  and  the  Fire  Engineer, 
seems  to  have  produced  a  great  deal  of  dissension.     After  a  prolonged  contest, 
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Charles  M.  Ridgway  was  elected  Chief  Engineer  on  the  one  hundred  seventieth 
ballot.     The  new  ordinance  provided  : 

That  the  Fire  De|>artinent  of  this  city  shall  consist  of  one  Chief  Engineer  and  one 
astiistant  fur  the  entire  department ;  one  captain,  one  lieutenant  and  forty  men  for  each  hand 
company ;  one  operator  and  machinist ;  one  assistant  operator  and  fireman ;  three  drivers 
and  horstmcn  and  pi{>enH'n  for  a  steam  fire  engine  ;  and  as  many  hook  and  ladder  men,  not 
exceeding  twenty  five,  as  the  number  and  quality  of  the  fire  apparatus  belonging  to  the  city 
shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

Unable  to  agree  with  the  Fire  (committee  the  operators  of  the  steam  engine 
threw  u|>  their  positions  in  disgust.  Worse  still,  the  engine  failed  to  do  what  was 
expected  of  it.  The  four  story  furniture  factory  of  Brotherlin  &  Halm  took  fire 
one  very  cold  night  in  February,  1K56,  and  burned  to  the  ground  in  thirtyfive 
minutes.  **  The  steani  fire  engine  was  on  the  gi*ound,"  said  the  State  Journal, 
"  but  owing  to  the  extreme  cold  of  the  weather,  the  thermometer  being  at  16° 
below  zero,  was  unable  to  throw  a  drop  of  water  owing  to  the  freezing  of  the 
water  in  the  suction  pipes."  The  same  paper,  referring  to  a  fire  in  Hall,  Brown 
&  Company's  dr}  house  in  the  Penitentiary  on  February  6,  same  year,  said:  "  The 
steam  engine  was  sent  for  and  immediately  put  into  service,  but  the  machine  was 
in  operation  only  a  lew  minutes  when  it  was  rendered  entirely  useless  by  the 
water  freezing  in  the  hose.  "  Under  date  of  March  7,  1856,  we  have  these  state- 
ments: 

The  Columbus  Fire  Department  is  composed  of  two  unequal  parts  —  the  ornamental 
and  the  useful  The  ornamental  but  by  no  manner  of  means  useful  partis  called  the  com- 
mittee of  the  council  on  the  Fire  Department.  The  useful,  but  not  at  all  ornamental,  is  com- 
posed of  one  Chief  Engineer,  one  operator,  five  men,  five  horses,  three  wheels  and  a  great 
squirt. 

Ill  this  state  of  affairs  a  handengine  company  was  organized  on  March  15, 
1856,  and  asked  for  the  Franklin  engine  and  the  Niagara  hoseearriage.  The  Cap- 
tain of  this  company  was  James  Westwater.  On  May  3,  1856,  Eidgway  <fc  Kim- 
ball's car  factory,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The 
Franklin  Engine  Company  was  promptly  on  hand,  and  .saved  the  adjoining  build- 
ings. The  steam  fire  engine  could  not  render  any  service  because  its  chimney  was 
too  high  to  let  it  go  through  the  bridge,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  if  it 
could  have  got  through  it  might  have  set  the  bridge  on  fire. 

On  May  11,  185G,  a  new  ordinance  for  reorganization  of  the  Fire  Department 
was  passed.  This  measure  repealed  all  antecedent  legislation  for  the  department, 
and  vested  its  control  entirely  in  the  Fire  Committee.  Charles  Ridgway  resigned 
as  Chief  Engineer  and  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  chosen  his  successor.  A  new  engine 
house  was  provided  for,  to  be  erected  on  a  High  Street  lot  owned  by  tbe  city, 
opposite  the  Montgomery  House.  In  June,  1856,  it  was  announced  that  the  steam 
fire  engine  had  been  put  in  complete  order,  having  been  entirely  "overhauled  by 
the  new  engineer,  Mr.  Trowbridge,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Latta,  the  builder." 
St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church  took  fire  October  10,  1856,  and  was  destroyed,  except- 
ing its  walls.  A  serious  part  of  the  loss  was  that  of  the  organ,  which  had  cost  $2,300. 
The  steamer  and  one  handengine  were  present,  "  but  from  the  situation  of  the 
buildings  they  ware  unable  to  throw  water  directly  on  the  fire.'*  C.  P.  L.  But- 
ler's bakery  was  burned  March  29,  1857.  The  Ohio  Statesman  of  April  1,  that 
year,  contained  the  following: 

On  the  door  of  the  Steam  Fire  Enj^ine  house  is  posted  the  motto  semper  paratus.  A 
countryman,  on  seeinj?  it,  walked  into  the  house,  and  addressing  the  engineer,  said  he  would 
like  to  look  at  some  of  his  '*  sample  purtators." 
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On  March  12,  1857,  u  state  Firemen's  Convention  was  held  in  Columbus. 
About  tiAy  delegates  were  present.  On  June  8,  same  year,  the  sale  of  a  part  or 
all  of  the  handen/^ines  was  ordered  by  the  council.  The  steam  engine  acquitted 
itself  with  credit  during  a  fire  in  the  Penitentiary  shops  October  23.  Its  services 
on  that  occasion  more  than  paid,  it  was  said,  for  its  cost.  In  April,  1858,  a  hose 
company  was  organized.  The  city  was  at  that  time  provided  with  forlytive  pub- 
lic cisterns  and  as  many  wells.  A  new  independent  fire  compan}'  called  the 
Columbian  Independent  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  was  organized  in  August, 
and  a  new  hand  engine,  named  the  Capital^  arrived  in  September.  The  Lafayette 
Hose  and  Engine  Company  and  the  American  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  were 
contemporar}'  organizations  The  Fame  Fire  Company  was  reorganized  and  revived 
in  1859;  the  old  Franklin  engine  was  about  the  same  time  fitted  up  and  put  into 
service.  The  Lafayette  company  was  disbanded  in  May  for  want  of  pecuniary 
encouragement.  On  September  5,  1859,  the  council  passed  a  resolution  to  sell  the 
steam  fire  engine,  with  its  entire  equipment,  and  "  organize  good  and  efficient  hand 
companies  in  each  ward  in  the  city,"  which,  the  resolution  added,  **  are  all  suffi- 
cient for  the  protection  of  the  city  and  a  greater  protection  to  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers.'' 

During  the  night  of  October  18,  1859,  the  Columbus  Machine  Manufacturing 
Company's  works  were  in  part  destroyed.  The  steamer  was  run  down  to  the 
river  on  the  east  side  and  its  hose  extended  to  the  fire  through  the  bridge.  On 
November  24,  1859,  the  council  passed  an  ordinance  reducing  the  paid  force  of  the 
Steam  Fire  Department  to  two  members  —  the  engineer  and  a  helper  —  and  pro- 
viding for  the  organization  of  a  volunteer  hose  company. 

The  burning  of  the  Neil  House  on  November  G,  18()0,  may  be  considered  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Columbus  service.  By  that  event  the  service 
and  its  equipment,  as  they  then  existed,  were  shown  to  be  far  from  commensurate 
with  the  growth  and  magnitude  of  the  city.  Insufficiency  of  water  and  inade- 
quacy of  means  to  apply  it  were  alike  demonstrated.  The  council  was  there- 
fore impelled  to  take  action  and  appointed  a  special  committee  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Fire  Department.  That  committee 
reported  on  November  19,  as  follows  :  The  steamer,  not  in  service,  requires  exten- 
sive repnirs;  the  Capital  and  Fame  hand  engines  in  service;  hose  and  hose  reels 
in  good  order.  On  receiving  this  report,  the  council  authorized  the  purchase  of 
three  hand  engines — including  two  small  ones  —  and  such  additional  hose  and 
other  apparatus  as  were  needed.  A  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  same  occasion 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  rotary  steam  fire  engine  constructed  by  U.  C.  Silsby,  of  Seneca  Falls,  New 
York.  On  December  (>,  1860,  one  of  thesa  engines  was  put  on  trial  in  Columbus, 
by  its  manufacturers,  and  produced  such  satisfactory  results  that  its  purchase, 
together  with  that  of  an  additional  steamer  of  same  kind  and  capacity,  was 
recommended  and  ordered."*  The  order  for  the  purchase  of  handengines  was 
rescinded.  An  ordinance  of  November  26,  1860,  created  the  office  of  chief 
engineer,  the  incumbent  of  which  was  vested  with  control  and  supervision  of  the 
entire  Fire  Department,  with  police  authority  to  arrest  disobedient  members; 
salary,  S600 ;  term,  one  3'ear.  John  Miller  was  appointed  to  this  position  by  the 
council.  The  Capital  City  Fire  Company,  a  new  organization  accepted  by  the 
council  December  10,  asked  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  Capital  engine  and  hose 
carriage.  The  first  Silsby  steamer  ordered  by  the  council  was  received  in  Febru- 
ary, 1861 ;  cost  $3,250.*  A  companion  machine  followed  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
machine  assigned  to  the  Gay  Street  enginehouse  w^as  named  Joseph  Hithjicay^ 
Junior  \  that  at  the  Third  Street  house,  Benjamin  Blake.  The  old  steamer,  at  this 
time  known  as  the  Fire  Fly.,  was  sold  in  October,  1862,  at  public  auction.  In 
March,  1863,  numerous  fires  occured  in  rapid  succession,  and  were  believed  to  be 
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the  work  of  incendiaricK.  A  new  Silsby  steamer  w^as  tested  and  accepted  on  July 
24,  18G3.  During  the  ensuing  November  John  Miller  resigned  as  Chief  Engineer 
and  was  succeedecl  hy  Isaac  H.  Marrow.  When  Mr  Miller  first  entered  upon  his 
duties  he  found  ihe  Fire  l)ej)artment  in  a  most  deplorable  condition  ;  without 
head,  organization  or  contidencc.  He  left  it  in  an  excellent  state  of  eflSciency. 
His  successor,  soon  after  entering  u|)on  his  duties,  organized  a  system  of  fire 
alarm  by  church  bells  lo  be  rung  by  policemen.  For  this  purpose  the  city 
was  divided  into  five  districts.  The  number  of  strokes  given  upon  the  bell 
denoted  the  number  of  the  district  where  the  fire  was  located.  In  his  report  for 
the  year  en<led  April  1,  1805,  the  Fire  Chief,  Colonel  Marrow,  recommended  that 
a  system  of  telegraphic  signals  be  provided.  This  recommendation  was  repeated 
in  the  report  of  the  same  oflScer  for  1866.  T.  B.  Ashbury's  carriage  manufactory, 
corner  ot  Third  and  Rich  streets,  was  burned  April  23, 1865  ;  on  June  22,  same  year, 
John  A.  Shannon's  factory  of  the  same  character,  on  Scioto  Street,  met  the  same 
fnte.  The  burning  of  the  Shannon  establishment  was  said  to  have  been  the  largest 
fire  which  up  to  that  time  had  taken  place  in  the  citj',  except  the  burning  of  the 
Neil  House. 

in  his  report  for  the  year  ended  April  1,  1867,  Chief  Engineer  Marmw 
reported  that  the  fire  losses  for  that  year  had  amounted  to  $17,962  23,  and  that 
the  (ity  at  that  time  possessed  sixty  two  cisterns  and  fortyfive  wells,  with  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  697,064  galloi.s.  The  construction  of  fifty  additional  cis- 
terns was  recommended.  The  Scioto  River,  it  was  state<l,  was  not  available  as  a 
source  of  water  supply  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  its  front  on  Canal  Street. 
Under  an  ordinance  of  F'ebruary  12,  1866,  the  Fire  Engineer  had  been  charged  with 
the  duty  of  inspecting  and  certifying  as  to  the  safety  of  all  new  buildings.  The 
construction  of  an  electric  fire  alarm  teleirraph  was  again  urged.  In  pursuance  of 
the  recommendations  of  this  report  the  council  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  ten  new  cisterns. 

On  October  21,  1867,  the  City  Council  accepted  a  proposition  from  U.  C. 
Silshy  to  build  u  steam  fire  engine  for  the  city  and  repair  the  Third  Street  engine, 
for  86,000.  Five  barns  in  Noble  Alley  were  burned  October  29.  On  November  2 
a  fire  in  the  Penilentiarv  shops  caused  a  loss  of  $70,000.  The  new  steam  fire 
engine  arrived  in  December,  and  was  named  L.  Donaldson.  A  contract  with 
Gamcwell  &  Company  for  a  fire  alarm  telegraph  was  ratified  by  the  council  in 
February,  1868;  contract  price,  $4,500.  In  a  message  of  this  year  the  Ma3'or  spoke 
of  the  Fire  Department  of  Columbus  as  the  best  organization  of  the  kind  in  the 
West.  The  entire  working  force  of  the  department  had  been  newly  uniformed; 
blue  pantaloons,  coat,  cap  and  vest,  and  blue  shirt.  The  badges  consisted  of  the 
legend  "C.  F.  D  ,"  in  a  silver  wreath,  worn  on  the  cap,  and  a  silver  shield  bearing 
the  same  letters,  the  engine  number  and  the  image  ot'  an  eagle,  worn  on  the 
breast.  Exceptinir  the  badges  and  caps,  the  uniforms  were  paid  for  by  the  men 
On  August  10,  1868,  William  S.  HuflTman  was  appointed  Fire  Engineer,  vice  Isaac 
H.  Marrow,  n  signed.  On  September  15,  same  year,  a  firemen's  State  convention 
was  held  at  the  City  Hall.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000  to  connect  the  State  insti- 
tutions with  the  enginehouse  by  telegraph  was  inserted  in  the  appropriation  bill 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  April  22,  1868.  The  appropriation  had  previ- 
ously been  stricken  from  the  bill.  On  April  27,  same  year,  the  work  of  putting 
the  firealtirm  telegraph  in  position  was  begun.*'* 

The  fbrce  and  equipment  of  the  department  on  April  1, 1869,  were  thus  stated  : 
One  chief  engineer,  one  superintendent  of  fire  alarm  telegraph,  three  steamer 
engines,  three  foremen,  throe  engined rivers,  three  horsemen,  two  truckmen,  four 
steamers,  four  carriai^es,  one  hook  and  ladder  apparatus,  ten  horses  and  a  supply 
of  hose.  The  city  possessed  fiflyfour  wells  and  seventj'tvvo  cisterns.  On  April 
12,  1860    Henry  tlcinmiller  succeeded  Williiim  S.   lluflman    as  Chief    Engineer," 
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The  steamer  i?dV/r/?/.vfi/,  which  had  become  almost  useless,  was  reconstructed,  this 
year,  at  the  Franklin  Macliino  Works. 

The  Columbus  Woolen  Factory,  erected  in  1851,  was  destroj-ed  by  fire  Au^i^ust 

4,  1870;  estimated  loss,  875,000.  In  December,  1871,  the  fire  alarm  telegraph 
system  was  con^plcled.  The  works  of  the  Columbus  Cabinet  Company  were 
burned  October  30,  1872.  In  November  of  that  ^''car  a  volunteer  fire  company 
was  organized  by  Chief  Heinmillur  to  work  the  steamers  during  disabiliiy  of  the 
horses  of  the  department  fro.ii  e|)izootic.  The  Iron  Buggy  Company's  building 
was  destroyed  b\'  fire  May  27,  and  a  part  of  the  Gill  carworks  on  June  26,  1874. 
The  Flowers  enginehonse,  on  North  High  Street,  nearcd  its  completion  in  Jul}'  of 
that  year.  The  pur(;ha^e  of  a  Babcock  truckwagon,  vvilh  chemical  fire  extin- 
guishers, was  authorized  June  29.  Anderson's  papermill  was  burned  April  15, 
1875. 

After  the  Holly  nystem  of  water  supply  had  been  introduced  and  fairly  tested 
the  belief  was  entc-rtained  by  many  that  the  steamers,  then  four  in  number,  were 
no  longer  necessary.  Chief  Heinmiller  maintained  the  opposite  view,  which 
experience  has  since  fully  justified.  The  cisterns  were  maintained  for  several 
years  as  a  reserve  to  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  bursting  of  the  waterpipes.  On 
July  12,  1875,  the  council  accepted  tjie  following  propo>otion  from  the  insurance 
companies  represented  in  Columbus  : 

That  ihev  will  purcha«e,  for  the  use  of  the  citv,  at  their  own  expense,  one  chemical 
engine  and  salvage  wagon  combined  [and  equipped,  the  entire  outfit  to  cost  not  less  than 
$2,500,  and]  .  .  .  will  forthwith  organize  and  equip  a  competent  salvage  corps  consisting  of 
at  least  twelve  men  [to  be  un<ler  the  control  of  the  Fire  Marshal,  to  act  as  a  special  fire 
police,  and  to  be  paitl  bv  the  insurance  companies  ;  provided  the  dty  would]  furnish  suita- 
ble room  for  storing  sai(f  apparatus  and  also  furnish  one  span  of  horses  and  the  keeping  of 
the  same  [and  employ  and  p«y  one  pipeinan  and  one  driver]. 

The  new  South  High  Street  enginehouse  was  formally  opened  with  feasting 
and  speeches  February  8,  1S77.  The  warehouse  of  Keyes  &  Company,  near  the 
Broad  Street  bridgi*,  was  burned  May  22,  and  that  of  McAlister  &  Sons,  corner  of 
Naghten  and  Fourth,  on  October  27,  same  year.  On  June  27,  lvS78,  the  Franklin 
County  Infirmary  buildings,  and  on  August  13,  same  year,  Anderson's  paper  mill 
were  partially  burned.  Monypeny's  warehouse,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
was  burned  during  the  night  of  March  2,  1879;  estimated  loss,  870,000.  Doney  & 
Dent's  elevator,  on  West  Friend  Street,  was  destroyed  during  the  night  of  March 

5,  same  year.  This  was  one  of  several  fires  believed  to  be  incendiary,  and  proba- 
bly the  work  of  discharged  convicts.  So  numerous  were  the  fires  in  March.  1879, 
that  much  excitement  prevailed,  public  meetings  were  held,  and  the  city  was,  dur- 
ing several  nights,  place<l  under  militar}^  j)atrol  and  guard.  Thomas  Bergin's 
warehouse  and  G.  W.  Weinman's  machine  shoj)  were  burned  September  7.  The 
sum  of  85,000  was  api)ropriate(l  in  1879  for  enginehouses  on  Oak  and  West  Broad 
streets. 

The  purchase  of  a  chemical  engine,  at  a  cost  of  82,250,  and  of  a  fourwheeled 
hose  carriage  costing  8700,  was  authorized  February  IG,  1880,  a  condemned 
steamer  to  be  turned  in  as  part  pay  at  8500.  The  chemical  engine  was  ])laced  in 
service  at  the  Gay  Street  enginehouse  February  21,  next  ensuing.  An  association 
of  survivors  of  the  Fame  Kngine  and  the  Hornet  and  Niagara  Hose  companies  w^as 
organized  Augu,«^t  IH,  1S80.  On  September  (>,  same  year,  1).  D.  Tresen rider  was 
appointed  Fire  Kngineer  vice  Henry  Ileinmiller,  who  had  served  eleven  years. 
A  testimonial  in  silverware  was  presented  to  the  retiring  engineer  by  the  men  of 
the  department.  On  charges  ma<le  by  former  empIo3'es  Engineer  Tresenrider 
was  suspended  from  otlicc  on  .March  2,  1882,  by  the  mayor.  The  council  refused 
to  concur  in  this  action,  and  directed  Mr.  Tresenrider  to  resume  the  duties  of 
Chief  Engineer.     The  controversy  was  terminated  April   25,  by  a  decision  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  Hustaining  the  City  Council.  The  planing  mill  of  Slade  &  Kelton 
WHS  hurued  June  26,  1882;  that  of*  W.  A.  Hershisor  on  May  10,  1883.  Wesley 
Chapel,  on  Ili^h  Sireet,  was  burned  May  13,  1883.  On  November  18  of  that  year 
u  tiro  broke  out  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  which  destroyed  the  central 
or  main  building  of  that  institution.  The  resources  of  the  institution  for  its  own 
protectiiMi  again.st  fire  proved  to  be  far  from  adequate.  The  Columbus  fire  depart- 
ment turned  out  promptly  and  rendered  all  possible  assistance.  A  steamer  at 
London,  ()hi(),  was  telegraphed  for,  arrived  within  two  hours  after  being  sum- 
moned, and  aide<l  materially  in  preventing  the  entire  asylum  from  being  destroyed. 
The  water  thrown  by  the  steamers  was  derived  from  cisterns,  the  institution  not 
being  then  connected  with  the  city  waterworks.  Among  the  other  fires  of  1883 
wore  the  burnin;;  of  Blanch  &  Sons'  wareho'isp,  July  19  ;  that  of  McCord  &  Decker's 
elevator  September  (I,  and  that  of  the  ('olumbus  Basket  Factory  September  24. 
The  Case  Manufacturing  Company's  works  were  visited  with  an  extensive  fire 
October  23,  1SS4.  The  Huston  Spring  Wagon  Works  were  burned  January  16, 
1885,  in  which  year  T.  Kwing  Miller's  business  block,  southwest  corner  of  Long 
and  High  streets,  was  burned  on  Januar}'  22,  Joseph  Gardiner's  slaughterhouse  on 
May  19,  and  the  Ohio  Pipe  Company's  works  December  16.  The  Central  Chris- 
tian Church  was  partially  burned  on  January  10,  1886.  Other  fires  of  that  year 
took  place  in  the  Penitentiary  shops  of  Brown,  Uinman  &  Company  and  tbe  Ohio 
Tool  Company  February  18;  Lovejoy's  planingmill  April  27,  Hershiser  &  Snyder's 
planingmill  August  8,  and  the  Wheel  and   Bending  Company's  shops  October  20. 

On  June  7,  1886,  Charles  Bryson  was  nominated  by  the  mayor  for  appoint- 
ment as  Fire  Engineer  vire  I).  D.  Tresenrider,  but  the  council  refused  to  confirm 
the  nomination.  Bryson  was  reappointed  by  the  mayor  and  both  he  and  Tresen- 
rider undertook  to  act,  causing  much  confusion  in  the  department.  The  matter 
was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  gave  a  decision  October  11  adverse  to 
the  tenure  of  Br^'Ron.  Joseph  Grovenbery  was  then  appointed  and  installed  by 
the  ma^'or,  but  resigned  soon  afterwards  on  account  of  an  injury  received  at  afire, 
whereupon  the  mayor  appointed  W.  P.  Callahan,  but  on  November  8  Callahan's 
nomination  was  rejected  by  the  council,  and  on  November  29  a  committee  of  that 
body  reported  that  the  charges  on  which  Tresenrider  had  been  suspended  wore 
not  sustained  Nevertheless,  on  November  30,  the  ma3'or  again  suspended  Tresen- 
rider and  reappointed  Callahan.  The  case  was  taken  before  Judije  Bingham,  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  on  application  for  an  injunction,  which  was  granted,  restrain- 
ing the  mayor,  (/allahan  and  all  others  from  interfering  with  the  department. 
Tresenrider  therefore  again  took  charge  of  it  December  1. 

The  following  important  fires  took  place  in  1887:  Grand  Opera  House,  Feb- 
ruary 21 ;  Frederick  Jaeger's  icehouse  June  22  ;  Robert  Wood's  planing  mill  Decem- 
ber 19.  During  the  night  of  January  12,  1888,  the  large  rink  building  on  West 
Spring  Street,  then  known  and  used  as  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  Armory,  took 
fire  and,  being  of  a  very  combustible  nature,  was  speedily  destroyed.  The  build- 
ing was  at  tl»e  time  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  an  extensive  and  very  interest- 
ing bench  show  then  in  progress,  and  contained  many  hundreds  of  pet  dogs,  birds 
and  choice  specimens  of  poultry,  most  of  which  were  dest03'ed.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  distressing  and  deeply  lamented  fires  which  ever  took  place  in  the  city.  The 
loss  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  scarcely  be  measured  in  money,  and  could 
not  be  replaced.  On  March  13,  same  year,  the  Buckeye  Buggv  Company's  works 
were  burned  ;  estimated  loss,  $150,000.  Other  fires  in  1888:  B.  S.  Brown's  block 
on  North  High  Street  March  22  ;  Fitch's  warehouse  May  3;  tileworks  of  A.  O. 
Jones  &  Company  September  2 ;  the  street  railway  stables  on  East  Main  Sireet 
September  24;  and  the  Columbus  Bridge  Company's  works  November  1.  In  1889 
the  Case  Manufacturing  (.-ompany'B  works  were  burned  May  10;  the  Fisb  Manu- 
facturing Company's  establishment  May  23;  the  store  rooms  of  Wells  &  Tracy  on 
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North  High  Street  March  10;  the  Breyfogle  block  on  North  High  Street  July  17  J 
and  the  Chittenden,  Hoster  and  McCiine  buildings  (in  part)  August  25.  On 
December  ItJ,  1889,  the  council  authorized  a  contract  with  the  Ah  reus  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Cincinnati,  for  six  new  steamers,  at  a  cost  of  $27,000,  the 
Silsb}*  engine  known  as  Ben.  Blake  to  be  taken  at  81,500  in  exchange.  During 
the  same  month  and  3^ear  Chief  Engineer  Tresenrider  recommended  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  enginehouses,  the  erection  of  several  new  ones  and  extensive  additions 
to  the  equipments  of  the  department,  incurring  an  aggregate  expenditure,  in  all, 
of  about  8200,000.  According  to  the  report  of  Engineer  Heinmillor  for  the  year 
ended  April  1,  1S91,  the  department  then  possessed,  fully  manned  and  equipped, 
six  steam  tire  engine  companies,  seven  hose  companies,  two  hook  and  ladder  com- 
panies, one  engine  supply  wagon  and  one  telegraph  wagon.  Tlie  following  appa- 
ratus, not  manned,  was  held  in  re-^orve :  Two  second  class  Ahrens  steam  fire 
engines,  three  chemical  engines  and  one  fourwheeled  ho.se  carriage.  Arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  reconstruction  of  six  of  the  existing  engine  houses  and 
the  erection  of  four  new  ones. 


8TRKKT  LIGHTING. 

The  use  of  gas  for  street  illumination  had  its  inception  in  England  in  1813. 
When  the  Capital  oi  Ohio  began  its  existence  in  1812,  the  use  of  such  an  agent  for 
lighting  either  streets  or  houses  was  yet  a  matter  of  the  future.  Matches  were 
unknown,'*  fires  were  started  by  the  use  of  flint,  or  steel,  and  tinder,  and  the 
resources  for  nighttime  light  were  the  lard  lamp,  the  tallow  dip  and  the  blaze  and 
sparkle  of  the  woodburning  fireplace.  The  streets  of  the  borough,  when  the 
borough  began  to  have  streets,  were  not  lighted  at  all  except  by  planetary  agency 
and  such  cheerful  ravs  as  reached  them  from  the  windows  of  the  cabins.  When 
starlight  and  moonlight  failed,  nightly  strectgoers  and  travelers  resorted  to  the 
use  of  lanterns.  The  Statchouse  and  other  public  buildings  were  lighted  with 
candles  and  spermoil  latnps.  During  the  last  half  of  the  thirties  a  socalled  double 
reflecting  lamp  was  brought  into  use  in  the  theatre  and  a  few  of  the  churches.''' 
Meetings  of  all  kinds  continued  to  be  announced  for  "  early  candlelighting  "  down 
to  the  fifties.     On  February  18,  1840,  a  local  chronicler  wrote: 

Arrangements  are  making  to  illuminate  a  part  of  the  city  on  the  eve  of  the  birthday  of 
Washington  (Friilay,  21st.  inst.)  We  uiidtTstand  that  High  Stret* t,  from  the  south  Pid'e  of 
Friend  Mreet  to  the  north  side  of  Broad  Street,  and  Broad  Street  from  the  east  side  of  High 
Street  to  the  river  will  he  generally  illuminated  ;  and  other  parts  of  the  city  partially  so. 
We  are  requested  to  state  that  7  o'clock  is  the  hour  designated  for  lighting  up;  an<i  that  the 
lights  should  all  be  extinguished  by  9  o'clock.  We  hope  all  things  will  be  done  in  order, 
and  with  due  regard  to  Siifety.'^ 

This  illumination  was  made  with  candles.  The  special  occasion  for  it  was  the 
great  Harrison  convention  described  in  another  chapter.  Under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  1842,  we  find  the  following  in  ihe  Ohio  Stntesvian  : 

The  Messrs.  Lennox,  of  this  city,  have  fitted  up  experiinent^il  gas  works  at  tlie  store  f»f 
Mr.  George,  in  the  Buckeye  Buildings,  on  Broadway.  We  examined  them  last  night,  and, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  experiment  is  on  a  small  scale,  haetilv  got  up.  we 
roust  admit  that  the  hiirners  make  a  very  beautiful  light.  This  is  the  first  experiment  of  gas 
lights  in  Ohio,  we  believe. 

The  same  paper  of  June  13,  1843,  contained  the  following  card,  signed  by 
J.  Vaile : 
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The  subscriber  has  purchased  the  right  for  the  State  of  Ohio  of  Walker's  patent  for  mak- 
ing Gas  for  lights  from  stone  coal,  etc.,  with  the  same  stove  that  is  used  to  warm  the  home, 
and  offers  to  sell  rights,  either  by  towns  or  counties.  The  apparatus  and  process  are  so  sim- 
plified that  they  can  be  successfully  used  in  dwelling  houses,  stores,  all  public  buildings  and 
for  lighting  streets. 

On  July  30,  1844,  an  ordinance  was  passed  intended,  as  declared  in  its  title» 
*'  to  authorize  Richard  Page  and  others  to  light  the  city  of  Columbus  with  gas.'' 
This  ordinance  vested  in  said  Page  and  his  associates,  assigns  and  successors  **  the 
full  and  exclusive  ])rivilego  of  using  the  streets,  lanes,  alleys  and  commons  of  Col- 
umbus for  the  purpose  of  conveying  gas  to  the  said  city  and  citizens  thereof  for 
the  term  of  twentyfive  years,"  except  that  the  council  should  have  the  option  to 
purchase  the  works  after  fifteen  years.  In  reference  to  the  compensation  of  the 
contractors  the  ordinance  provided  that  for  such  quantity  of  gas  as  the  council 
might  require  for  public  lam])8  they  should  receive  **  twenty  dollars  per  annaro  for 
each  lamp  using  not  less  than  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  and  being  lighted  the 
average  number  of  hours  which  public  lamps  are  lighted  in  the  cities  of  Cincin- 
nati, Louisville  and  Pittsburgh,  and  giving  light  equal  to  the  lamps  in  said  cities." 
The  lamp  posts  and  their  connecting  pipes,  lamps  and  meters  were  to  be  furnished 
by  the  city.  Page  was  required  to  begin  laying  his  pipes  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  his  contract  but  does  not  seem  to  have  laid  them.  In  1848,  John 
Lockwood  &  (\)mpany,  of  Cincinnati,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly,  introduced  a  process  for  gas  illumination  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary. 
This  event  received  the  following  newspaper  mention  under  date  of  September  9, 
year  last  named  : 

The  eastern  wing  of  the  prison,  in  which  are  250  cells,  and  in  every  cell  a  tenant,  is  fur- 
nished with  98  gas  burners  ;  which  enables  the  convict,  after  the  labor  of  the  day  is  com- 
pleted to  spend  the  day  in  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  the  facilities  of  which  have  been 
furnishe*!  by  the  assiduous  care  of  Father  Finley,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Institution.  ...  To 
light  the  whole  establishment -both  wings,  hospital,  guardroom,  office,  dining  room,  A:c., 
will  require  about  190  burners,  and  will  conpume  about  400  lbs.  of  grease  per  week.  This 
grease  is  saved  from  meats  cooked  for  the  food  of  the  convicts,  and  converted  into  gas. 

Lockwood  k  Company  desired  to  undertake  the  lighting  of  the  city  and  accord- 
ingly, on  September  15,  1848,  an  ordinance  was  passed  conferring  upon  them  that 
privilege  under  a  charter  granted  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1846,  to  the  Columbus  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  the  original  cor- 
porate members  of  which  were  named  as  Joel  Buttles,  Samuel  Medary,  Charles 
Scott,  James  S.  Abbott.  Dwight  Stone,  John  Miller,  James  1).  Osborn,  James  West- 
water,  S.  D.  Preston,  William  Armstrong  "and  associates."  In  the  ordinance 
authorizing  Lockw-ood  &  Company  to  avail  themselves  of  this  company's  charter, 
the  rights  conferred  and  restrictions  laid  upon  them  were  much  the  same  as  those 
embodied  in  the  ordinance  of  July  80,  1844,  above  mentioned.  The  contractors 
were  given  exclusive  use  of  the  streets  and  allej's  for  the  distribution  of  gas  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years  and  were  required  to  supply  the  street  lamps  at  a  price 
not  greater  than  that  charged  in  Cincinnati  provided  that  price  should  not  exceed 
twenty  dollars  per  post.  Further  requirement  was  made  that  the  contractors 
should,  on  or  before  November  1,  1849,  "complete  their  apparatus  for  generating 
gas,  and  lay  down  in  connection  with  the  same  at  least  3,500  feet  of  leading  or 
main  pipe  for  its  distribution." 

On  December  (J,  1848,  the  Columbus  Gas  &  Coke  Company  mot  and  elected 
John  Miller  president,  Joseph  Kidgway,  Junior,  secretary,  and  1).  W.  Deshler 
treasurer."*  After  this  the  purposes  of  the  company  seem  to  have  languished,  for, 
under  date  of  September  11,  1849,  w^e  read  : 
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Cleveland  aii<l  Dayton  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  cities  lighted  with  gas  before  the  com 
ing  winter  8et«  in.  .  .  .  What  is  the  (Columbus  Gas  Light  Company  about  ?^^ 

But,  on  Marcli  11,  1850,  this: 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  an  efTort  is  being  made  to  revive  the  Gas  Company  of  this 
city.  ...  Mr.  Lock  wood,  the  energetic  contractor,  is  now  here,  and  is  ready  to  put  the 
thing  through,  and  have  our  streets  and  bouses  lighted  with  gas  in  six  months.  .  .  .  Zanes- 
ville  has  just  finished  and  put  in  operation  her  gas  works.  They  were  built  by  Mr.  Lock- 
wood.  * " 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  harbinger  of  practical  results.  An  ordinance  vost- 
inir  in  the  Columbus  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  exclusive  use  of  the  streets 
and  alleys  for  gas  distribution  until  February  21,  186<),  was  passed  May  14,  1850, 
and  a  few  days  later  a  statement  was  published  that  Mr.  Lockwood*s  workmen 
were  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  company's  buildings.  These  build- 
ings, it  was  staled,  were  located  "  in  the  northwest  ])art  of  the  city."  Their  erec- 
tion and  equipment,  once  begun,  must  have  been  pushed  with  considerable  energy, 
for,  under  date  of  October  18,  1850,  we  read : 

The  main  pipes  are  laid  as  far  as  the  Statehouse,  and  it  is  designed  to  **  light  up ''  as  soon 
as  the  first  of  December.  It  is  now  determined,  we  learn,  to  light  the  old  Statehouse  with 
gas  for  the  few  remaining  years  of  its  existence. i® 

Nevertheless,  the  council  reserved  itn  decision  as  to  adoption  of  the  company's 
facilities  for  public  use  until  November  !(>,  1850,  on  which  dat«  a  resolution  was 
passed  declaring:  "That  we  deem  it  indispensably  necessary  to  light  High 
Street,  market  space,  market  house  and  the  engine  houses  with  gas."  For  the  use 
of  private  consumers  gas  was  first  let  into  the  pipes  on  December  7.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  (December  9,  1850)  the  event  was  thus  chronicled  : 

A  portion  of  the  gas  burners  were  supplied  with  that  article  on  Saturday  evening  and 
the  agHiitfl  of  the  company  are  extending  their  connections  so  as  to  supply  all  who  have  fix- 
tures for  that  purpose  forthwith.  Stores,  business  houses,  Ac,  will  be  supplied,  but  the  lamps 
on  the  streets  will  be  few  and  far  between  this  winter.  We  have  seen  arrangements  for  but 
two  of  that  kind. 

However,  the  use  of  gas  by  private  consumers  stimulated  the  council  suffi- 
ciently to  impel  it  to  adopt  a  resolution,  December  9,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  contract  for  lamp  posts  and  appurtenances,  and  directing  that 
"the  fund  arising  from  wharf  rents,  after  keeping  the  same  [the  wharves?]  in 
repair,"  and  the  income  from  the  markethouse,  should  bo  annually  appropriated 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  street  lighting.  On  December  12  proposals  for 
furnishing  thirtyone  street  lam])s,  together  with  posts  and  equipments,  were 
invited,  the  lamps  to  be  of  the  same  size  and  mr.terial  as  those  then  in  use  in  Cin- 
cinnati;  and  on  January  29,  1855,  after  a  long  controversy,  a  contract  with  the 
Gas  Company  was  agreed  to.  In  this  contract  the  company  agreed  to  supply  the 
public  lamps  at  a  price  not  exceeding  twothirds  of  that  paid  b}'  private  consumers, 
and  that  these  should  not  be  charged  more  than  the  average  price  paid  in  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland  and  Zancsville.  The  lamps,  posts  and  meters  used  in  street  light- 
ing were  to  be  furnished  by  the  city. 

On  May  26,  1852,  the  observation  was  made  that  the  company  was  extending 
its  pipes  *'  to  all  parts  of  the  city,"  and  that  illuminating  gas  was  being  used  in 
"  a  large  number  of  private  residences."  In  August,  1852,  the  pipes  were  bc*ing  laid 
southward  '*  along  High  Street,  over  the  Mound,"  and  eastward  on  Town  Street. 
On  April  15,  1854,  the  company's  plant  and  equipment  wore  thus  described: 
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Tlu*  biiiMiit^  occupy  the  whole  space  between  Water  Street  and  Bank  Alley,  fronting 
on  Ix)n^  Stri-et.  They  compose  a  retort  house,  purifying  house,  meter  boose,  coke  hoose, 
coal  shed  and  fitting  shop  and  office.  [The]  retort  house,  80x2^),  contains  eight  benches  or 
furnaces  with  twenty  four  retorts.  .  .  .  Fifteen  retorts  are  kept  in  constant  operation.  .  .  . 
The  ^s  holder  woighing  fourteen  tons,  made  of  sheet  iron,  is  eighteen  feet  in  height,  fifty  in 
diameter  and  will  hold  30,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Fortysix  thousand  bushels  of  coal  are  con- 
sumed annually.  Last  year  9,500,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  consumeil.  The  city  govern- 
ment owns  114  lamps  and  posts.  The  cost  to  the  city  is  for  each  lamp  aboat  $20  annaally. 
The  citizens  pay  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  thousand  feet.  There  are  at  present  al>ont 
three  thousand  burners  in  the  city.  In  manufacturing  the  gas  the  bc^t  Youghiogheny  coal 
is  used ;  cost  per  bushel,  seventeen  cents,  delivered.  The  coke  is  extensively  use<i  by  onr 
foundries  an<l  factories  and  highly  prized.  The  coal  tar  is  nsed  for  composition  roofing,  and 
is  sold  at  two  dollars  per  barrel.  The  employes,  fourteen  in  number,  are  paid  $1.50  per  day. 
.  .  .  About  seven  miles  of  street  pipes  have  been  laid. 

No  lamps  had  u])  to  this  time  been  placed  on  Broad  Street.  In  1854  illumi- 
nating gas  was  first  supplied  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In  1858 
the  city  possessed  150  lamps,  the  cost  of  which  had  been  $25  each.  On  March  11, 
1861,  the  gas  committee  of  the  council  reported  upon  the  prices  paid  for  gas  as 
follows:  In  Cincinnati,  down  to  November  1,  I860,  $17.50  per  annum  for  street 
lamps  (not  lighted  on  moonlight  ni^^hts),  and  $2.50  per  1,000  feet  to  private  con- 
sumers, a  discount  of  ^vo  per  cont.  being  allowed  for  payment  within  five  days 
from  the'  end  of  each  month  ;  in  Zanesville,  $15  for  public  lamps  and  $8.50  per 
1,000  lor  private  consumption  ;  in  Cleveland,  after  1855,  $17.50  for  each  public 
lamp  and  $2.50  per  1,000  for  private  consumption.  Averaging  these  rates,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  ordinance  of  May  14,  1850,  the  council  reduced  the  Columbus 
price  from  $H.OO  to  $2.83. 

The  capacity  of  a  new  tank  which  the  company  placed  in  position  in  1861  was 
60,000  cubic  feet.  In  1862  a  revenue  tax  often  cents  per  thousand  was  levied  on 
gas,  and  was  paid,  it  was  maintained,  by  the  consumers.  About  eleven  miles  of 
pipe  had  up  to  that  time  been  laid  in  the  streets  and  alloys  of  the  city.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  works  averaged  about  90,000  ctibic  feet  in  twentyfour  hours.  In 
1868  the  company  added  a  new  gasholder  to  its  equipment,  which  was  also  in 
other  respects  considerably  improved  and  enlarged  It  began  with  twelve  retorts  ; 
in  this  year  it  had  151.  Gas  works  at  the  Penitentiary  for  the  supply  of  the 
State  buildings  and  institutions  were  completed  in  1873.  In  May,  1878,  the  price 
of  gas  was  reduced  by  the  company  from  $2.25  to  $2.00  per  1  000  feet.  The  city 
had  by  this  time  become  so  largely  in  arrears  in  its  bills  for  streetligli ting  that  the 
council  ordered  the  use  of  onethird  of  the  lamps  to  be  discontinued.  Some  hundreds 
of  consumers  petitioned  for  an  additional  reduction  of  price,  but  the  company 
declined  to  accede  to  the  request.  On  December  1,  1878.  the  council  authorized  a 
contract  with  the  Mt  Vernon  Ijantern  Company  for  1,000  naphtha  lamps  for  the 
streets.  About  1,000  of  these  lamps  were  brought  into  use  in  January,  1879. 
The  contract  price  for  this  service,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  was  $13.95,  the  Lan- 
tern Company  to  clean  and  fill  the  lamps,  and  keej)  them  in  serviceable  condition. 
On  May  7,  1883,  an  ordinance  was  passed  so  amending  that  of  May  14,  1850  (as 
amended  February  22,  1864),  as  to  extend  the  Gas  Company's  grant  of  street 
privileges  until  February  21,  1893,  and  requiring,  in  consideration  thereof,  that 
the  company  should  furnish  the  gas  required  for  city  lamps  at  $1.15,  aiici  that  for 
private  use  at  $1.25  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  At  the  present  time  (September, 
1892)  the  company  is  8U})})lying  private  consumers  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  less  a  discount  for  payment  before  the  filleenth  of  each  month. 
The  company's  supply  is  limited  mostly  to  private  consumption. 

On  September  17,  1S84,  the  Ohio  Gas  Light  Association  was  organized  by 
representatives  of  prominent  gas  companies,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Park  Hotel. 
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In  March,  1881,  a  company  was  incorporated  having  for  its  object  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Brush  system  of  electric  lighting  in  Columbus.  The  ca])ital  stock 
of  this  company  was  JilOO,000  in  JlOO  shares.  On  the  twentieth  of  June,  next 
ensuing,  the  council  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  a  contract  with  this  company 
for  the  lighting  of  certain  streets,  as  an  experiment,  but  owing  to  conditions 
imposed  by  the  patentees  of  the  Brush  light,  forming  the  principal  company-,  at 
Cleveland,  the  Columbus  company  was  unable  to  place  its  stock.  On  February  0, 
1882,  the  Edison  system  of  electric  light  was  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  oflSce  of 
the  Ohio  State  JourrmL  On  February  9,  next  ensuing,  that  establishment  put 
the  light  to  a  practical  test  in  its  offices  and  composing  rooms,  and  declared  the 
result  to  be  satisfactory.  This  was  the  first  useful  application  of  an  electric  sys- 
tem of  lighting  made  in  the  city.  The  system,  after  some  delay,  conquered  its 
way  to  additional  favor.  On  May  14,  1887,  the  present  Columbus  Electric  Light 
Company  was  incorporated  by  Will  C.  Turner,  W.  D.  Brickoll,  H.  Lindenberg, 
J.  W.  Collins,  W.  S.  Ide  and  Luke  G.  Byrne.  The  corapan}'  organized  by  elect- 
ing C.  H.  Lindenberg  as  president,  J.  F.  Martin  vice  president,  W.  C.  Turner 
secretary  and  E.  Kieswetter  as  treasurer.  The  company's  ])lant,  at  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Gay  streets,  was  erected  and  equipped  in  1887-8.  It  now  supplies 
power  for  private  and  business  use  and  incandescent  light  for  the  Capitol,  the 
National  Government  building  and  the  theatres.  Present  officers  and  directors: 
Adolf  Theobald,  president;  John  Siehert,  vice  president;  Emil  Kieswetter,  treas- 
urer; Charles  H.  Lindenberg,  Louis  Siebert,  Jacob  Bleile,  C  T  Pfalf,  Joseph  F. 
Martin,  F.  E.  Drake.  The  secretary  and  manager  is  A.  W.  Fields;  capital  stock 
8200,000.  The  privilege  of  laying  "  pipes,  mains,  conductors,  and  service  pipes  *' 
in  the  streets,  avenues  and  alleys  of  the  city  was  conferred  upon  this  company  by 
ordinance  of  March  28,  1887. 

On  February  18,  1884,  the  Columbus  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
was  authorized  by  the  council  to  erect  and  maintain  its  poles  and  wires  in  the 
streets  and  alleys.  This  company  was  incorporated  on  August  1,  1888.  Its  plant 
IS  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  Broad  Street  bridge.  Its  present  officers  are: 
President,  William  Monypeny;  vice  president,  A.  D.  Eodgers ;  its  secretary  and 
manager  is  J.  G.  McGuier ;  capital  stock,  8500,()u0.  This  company  has  a  fiveyears 
contract  to  light  the  streets  of  the  city.  It  now  supplies  about  800  street  lamps, 
for  which  it  receives  875  each  per  annum.  It  also  supplies  about  450  lamps  in 
commercial  use.  It  produces  the  arc  light,  and  furnishes  power  for  elevators  and 
all  other  purposes.  The  Penitentiary  and  the  Central  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
have,  at  the  present  time,  small  electric  light  plants  of  their  own. 


FUEL  GAS. 

A  company  having  for  its  object  to  provide  the  city  with  natural  fuel  gas  was 
organized  in  January,  188(),  and  in  March  of  that  3'ear  began  boring  for  gas  near 
the  Sewer  Pipe  Company's  works,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Whetstone.  This 
experiment  was  not  successful.  A  little  oil  was  found,  but  no  gas.  The  well  was 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  2,000  feet,  at  an  expense  of  about  84,000.  The  Trenton 
limestone  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  1,910  feet.  On  April  11,  1887,  the  council 
passed  an  ordinance  granting  to  the  Columbus  Natural  Gas  Company  the  priv- 
ilege of  laying  its  ])ipes  in  the  streets,  alley's  and  public  grounds  of  the  city.  In 
May,  1888,  natural  gas  in  considerable  quantity  was  discovered  in  the  Clinton 
limestone  at  Thurston,  Fairfield  County,  twentyfive  miles  southeast  of  Columbus. 
The  supply  of  this  well  was  stated  at  250,000  cubic  feet  per  day.     To  work  this 
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field,  a  company  was  organized  under  the  name  of  Clinton  Natural  Gas  and  Fuel 
Company.  On  December  17,  1888,  the  council  enacted  a  schedule  of  prices  of 
natural  gas  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  the  rate  for  manufacturing  purposes  to  be 
sevenlytive  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  coal.  An  ordinance  of  February  4,  1889, 
granted  street  privileges  to  the  Columbus  Natural  Gas  and  Fuel  Company, 
which  had  ac(juired  options  on  a  large  amount  of  gas  territory  lying  between 
Newark  and  Lancaster,  and  had  begun  sinking  a  well  near  Hadley  Junction, 
twentyfour  miles  east  of  Columbus.  In  March  this  boring  emitted  gas  at  an  esti- 
mate<l  rate  of  ten  million  cubic  feet  per  day. 

The  Columbus  Natural  Gas  and  Fuel  Company,  which  had  been  organized 
chiefly  for  pros])ecting  purposes,  transferred  all  its  rights  and  franchises  to  the 
('entral  Oliio  Natural  Gas  and  Fuel  Company,  which  was  incorporated  July  24, 
1889.  This  company  made  additional  borings,  conducted  its  pipes  from  its  wells 
to  and  through  the  city,  and  on  December  31,  1889,  turned  on  the  first  natural  gas 
burned  in  Columbus.'*  The  company  now  has  fifteen  wells,  and  is  continually 
drilling  new  ones  in  its  field.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  1,  1892,  its  sup- 
ply to  the  city  amounted  to  600,000,000  cubic  feet;  its  supply  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  is  estimated  at  one  billion  cubic  feet.  Its  authorized  capital  stock  is  $3,000, 
000,  of  which  sum  shares  to  the  amount  of  $1,787,000  have  been  issued.  The  pres- 
ent officers  and  directors  of  the  company  are:  John  G.  Deshler  president,  H.  D. 
Turney  vice  president,  J.  H.  Hibbard  secretary,  George  W  Sinks  treasurer;  C,  D. 
Firestone,  M.  11.  Neil,  Walter  W,  Brown  and  G.  C.  Hoover.  J.  O.  Johnston  is  the 
company's  superintendent. 


NOTES. 


1.  Ohio  State  Jmirnal. 

2.  The  comnjittee*8  report  was  accoiupanied  by  the  following  detailed  estimate  :  Cost  of 
Machinery,  $55,000;  Pumping  well,  $3,046:  buildings,  $6,405;  iron  piping,  delivered, 
$167,030;  hydrants  and  stopvalves,  $10,022;  trenching,  jointe  and  back-filling,  $34,266;  total, 
$275,769, 

3.  The  contract,  as  approved,  was  in  substantial  accord  with  the  Holly  Company's 
proposals. 

4.  Mrs.  Betsy  Green  Deshler. 

5.  On  February  10  Messrs.  Goodalc,  McCoy  and  Osborn  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
diatrihute  the  donations  made  by  the  citizens  for  the  use  of  *'  the  8uffen»rs  by  the  late  fire." 

6.  The  leather  bucket  naed  by  John  Otstot  is  still  preserved. 

7.  The  encouragement  here  referred  to  consisted  in  the  passage  by  the  council  of  the 
following  resolutions: 

"  Tliat  there  be  paid  out  of  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Columbus  Insurance  Company 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Fire  Department,  the  following  preuiium  to  wit :  To  the  Brigade  which 
shall  first  throw  water  on  any  fire  occurring  in  this  city,  the  sum  of  nine  dollars  if  the  fire 
occurs  within  one  pquare  of  their  Kngine  House  ;  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars,  if  the  fire  occurs 
within  two  squares ;  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  if  the  fire  occurs  within  three  squares ;  the  sum 
of  eighteen  dollars  if  tlie  fire  occurs  within  four  squares ;  the  sum  of  twentyone  dollars  if 
within  five  squares;  and  one  dollar  in  addition  for  each  additional  square  that  the  fire  may 
be  from  the  Engine  House  ;  the  square  to  reckon  from  street  to  street,  the  money  thusapprtv 
priated  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  three  companies  forming  the  brigade  which  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  premium. 

•*  That  if  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  shall  arrive  on  the  ground  at  any  fire  with  their 
anparatus  before  the  arrival  of  any  Engine  ur  Hose  Company,  they  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
ai)ove  named  fund  three  dollars." 

S.  The  members  of  tlie  committee  to  which  was  entrusted  the  test  of  the  machine,  and 
which  recommended  its  purchase,  were  John  Miller,  John  S.  Hall,  Charles  Ambos,  William 
A.  Gill  and  J.  W.  Osgood. 
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9.    The  first  test  of  a  steam  fire  engine  in  Cleveland  was  made  in  November,  1862. 
Columbus  was  said  to  have  b€»en  the  fourth  city  in  the  Union  to  adopt  steam  service. 

10.  The  destruction  of  the  Central  Asylum  for  the  Insane  by  fire  in  November,  1868, 
will  be  described  in  the  history  of  that  institution. 

11.  An  ordinance  of  May  8,  1871,  amended  June  8,  1874,  provided  for  appointment  of 
the  Fire  Eni^neer  by  the  mayor,  with  the  approval  of  the  council. 

12.  The  invention  of  matches  took  place  in  1829. 

13.  This  lamp  was  patented  and  manufactured  bv  Fletcher,  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 

14.  0^10  ><taU  Jou '  nal 

15.  Martin's  History. 

16.  Ohio  State  Journal, 

17.  Ibid. 

18.  Ibid. 

19.  The  company's  gas  was  first  burned  in  the  house  of  its  president,  Mr.  John  G. 
Deshler. 
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State  Capitol  and  Institutions. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 


THE  CAPITOL. 


The  accommodations  for  the  State  government,  although  ample  when  first 
provided  by  the  proprietors  of  the  capital,  were  speedily  outgrown.  Early  in  the 
thirties  the  need  of  larger  and  better  buildings  began  to  be  seriously  felt  A 
proposition  to  erect  a  new  Statehouse  was  discussed  in  the  General  Assembly  in 
1836,  and  elicited  the  remark  by  one  of  its  sanguine  advocates  that  he  expected  to 
see  Columbus  develop  within  a  few  more  years  into  a  flourishing  city  of  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  people.  During  the  following  year  a  committee,  of  which  Hon. 
James  Hughes  was  chairman,  reported  that  the  existing  State  buildings  were 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  safe  keeping  of  public  papers  or  the  increased 
requirements  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  recommended  the  immediate  erection 
of  a  new  capitol  on  the  Public  Square  in  Columbus.  Eeferring  to  this  report  the 
Chillicothe  Gazette  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  superannuated  structures  which 
then  occupied  the  Square,  and  declared  them  unworthy  of  a  State  like  Ohio. 

Impelled  by  such  expressions  of  public  opinion,  and  the  report  of  its  com- 
mittee, the  General  Assembly,  on  January  26,  1838,  passed  an  act  providing : 

That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  joint  resolution  of  both  houses  of  the  present  General 
Assembly  three  commissioners  under  whose  direction,  or  a  majority  of  them,  a  new 
State  House  shall  be  erected  on  the  Public  Square  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  said  com- 
missioners shall  severally  take  an  oatli  or  affirmation  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties 
assigned  them,  and  should  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  either  of  the  commissioners  occur  by 
deatn,  removal  or  otherwise,  the  Grovernor  shall  fill  the  same  bv  appointment  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  when  an  appointment  shall  be  made  to  fill  such  vacancy 
by  joint  resolution  as  before  herem  provided. 

The  statute  further  directed  that  the  board  of  commissioners  thus  to  be 
appointed  should,  by  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  of  Ohio  and  of  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  offer  a  premium  of  $500  for  the  first, 
$300  for  the  second  and  $200  for  the  third  best  plan  for  the  proposed  Statehouse 
to  be  accompanied  by  estimates  and  approved  by  the  General  Assembly.  Imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  construction  was  entrusted  to  a  superintendent,  with 
authority  to  contract  for  and  procure  labor  and  materials,  his  salary  to  be  not 
over  one  thousand  dollars,  and  his  term  of  service  to  rest  with  the  discretion  of 
the  commissioners.  The  superintendent  might  also  contract  for  as  much  of  the 
convict  labor  of  the  Penitentiary  as  it  might  be  judicious  to  employ.  The  sum  of 
•10,000  was  appropriated  for  expenditure  in  such  work  as  might  be  appropriated 
to  any  plan  which  might  be  adopted.  The  necessary  expenditures  of  the  com- 
missioners were  to  be  paid  from  the  State  treasury. 
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In  token  of  the  general  gratification  of  the  people  of  Colambas  at  the  pas- 
sage of  thlH  act,  Colonel  John  Noble,  who  then  kept  the  National  Hotel,  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Neil  House,  *'  had  the  candles  in  his  front  windows  so 
arranged,"  sayn  Martin,  "  uk  to  form  letters  and  spell  NEW  STATE  HOUSE/' 
The  conunissioners  appointed  by  joint  resolution,  pursuant  to  the  act,  were  Joseph 
Ridgway,  Junior,  of  Columbus,  William  A.  Adams,  of  Muskingum  County,  and 
William  B.  Van  Hook,  of  Butler.  These  commissioners  met  during  the  ensuing 
April  and  contracted  with  William  S.  SuUivant  for  the  privilege  of  taking  from 
his  quarry  on  the  Scioto,  three  miles  above  the  city,  all  the  limestone  necessary  to 
erect  the  proposed  building/  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  stone  was  fifty  cents 
per  perch  ol  twentyfive  cubic  feet.  Of  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  throe  of 
about  sixty  plans  submitted,  the  first  was  awarded  to  Henry  Walter,  of  Cincin- 
nati, the  second  to  Martin  E.  Thompson,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  third  to 
Thomas  Cole,  of  Catskill,  New  York.  The  commissioners  explained  that  in  mak- 
ing these  selections  they  were  governed  by  the  ftdlowing  considerations  which 
they  supposed  to  have  promoted  the  passage  of  the  act  under  which  they  were 
appointed  : 

First,  to  construct  an  edifice  which  should  combine  in  its  interior  arrans;ement  perfeit 
security  to  the  archives  of  the  several  departments  of  the  public  service,  and  convenience  to 
the  several  bodies  and  officers  to  be  accommodated  ;  and  secondly,  that  in  its  exterior  form 
and  interior  disposition  of  apartments  there  should  be  united  that  beauty  and  grandeur 
which  the  rules  of  art  require,  and  which  comport  with  the  wealth  an<l  dijirnity  of  the  State. 

The  plan  ultimately  adopted  was  a  modification  of  the  three  obtaining  pre- 
miums, and  was  intended  to  provide  apartments  not  only  for  the  Greneral  Assem- 
bly, but  for  all  the  State  officers  and  for  "the  invaluable  library." 

Judging  by  the  estimates  which  accompanied  the  plans,  rating  labor  at  the 
prices  then  prevailing,  and  making  allowance  for  that  of  convicts,  the  employ- 
ment of  about  two  hundred  of  whom  was  recommended,  the  commissioners  con- 
cluded that  the  building  could  not  be  erected  for  less  than  $450,000.  The  deliv- 
ery of  stone  for  the  walls  began  at  once,  and  before  the  end  of  1838  amounted 
to  2,062  perches,  of  which  a  part  were  hauled  to  the  Penitentiary  to  be  dressed  by 
convicts.  Pursuant  to  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  next  session  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  work,  which,  with  opening 
of  the  spring  of  1839,  began  actively.  Excavation  was  made  for  the  foundation,  the 
laying  of  which  proceeded  steadily  under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioners 
and  of  Mr.  Henry  Walter,  the  architect.*  A  frame  building  for  use  as  an  oflfico 
and  the  safekeeping  of  tools  and  machinery  was  erected  on  the  Capitol  Square 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  very  high  board  fence  to  prevent  escape  of  the  con- 
victs employed.  The  water  required  b}'  the  builders  was  obtained  from  the 
grounds.  For  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  cornerstone,  which  was  appointed 
for  July  4,  1839,  and  which  the  existing  legislature  and  its  immediate  predecessor 
were  invited  to  attend,  the  following  "officers  of  the  day,''  were  appointed: 
President,  Colonel  James  Kilbourn  ;  vice  presidents,  Kobert  W.  McCoy,  Alfred 
Kelley,  John  A.  Bryan,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior,  Noah  H.  Swayne,  Jacob  Medary, 
James  Allen,  Philo  H.  Olmstead,  John  Noble,  Christian  Heyl,  John  McElvain, 
and  James  Dalzell ;  marshals,  Joseph  Sullivant,  James  C,  Reynolds,  Wray  Thomas 
and  Nehemiah  Gregory.  The  order  of  the  procession,  which  was  directed  to 
form  on  the  cast  side  of  High  Street  with  its  right  on  Broad,  was  arranged  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Marshals  on  horseback;  2,  martial  music;  3,  band;  4,  military  on 
foot;  5,  military  on  hoi^seback  ;  G,  revolutionary  soldiers  ;  7,  orator  of  the  day  and 
reader  of  the  declaration  ;  8,  president  and  vice  presidents  of  the  day  :  9,  clergy  ; 
10,  committee  of  arrangements;  11,  invited  guests;  12,  United  States  and  State 
officers;  13,  societies  ;  14,  bund;   15,  handicrafts;    16,  city  band;    17,  mayor  and 
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council ;  18,  citizens.  The  route  of  the  procession  was  thus  proscribed  :  North 
on  High  to  Long,  by  countermarch  south  on  High  to  Town,  west  on  Town  to 
Front,  south  on  Front  to  Mound,  east  on  Mound  to  Third,  north  on  Third  to 
State,  west  on  State  to  High,  thence  on  High  to  the  Public  Square.  **  Order  of 
exercises  at  the  bower  :'*  1,  Prayer  ;  2,  original  ode ;  3,  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ;  4,  ode  ;  5,  oration  ;  6,  ode ;  7,  benediction.  After  these  exercises  the  Square 
was  to  be  vacated  in  order  that  the  public  dinner  might  be  served. 

The  day  of  the  ceremony  was  ushered  in  with  an  artillery  salute  and  a  burst 
of  mai*tial  music.  The  weather  was  propitious.  Three  military  companies  had 
arrived  the  evening  before  from  Lancaster.  They  were  the  Black  Hawk  Braves, 
Captain  Burnett;  the  Lancaster  Guards,  Captain  Myers,  and  the  German  Guards, 
Captain  Witty.  After  passing  over  the  route  mapped  out  for  it,  the  procession, 
which  was  very  large  for  those  days,  entered  the  Capitol  Square.  Here,  as  its 
head  of  column  approached  the  northeast  corner  of  the  foundations,  where  the 
huge  stone  to  be  laid  was  hanging  by  many  ropes  over  the  companion  piece  on 
which  it  was  to  rest,  one  of  the  bands  struck  up  Hail  Columbia.  In  the  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  five  or  six  thousand  people  the  exercises  were  here  conducted  accord- 
ing to  programme.  The  ceremony  of  depositing  the  cornerstone  was  performed 
by  ex-Governor  Jeremiah  Morrow,  whose  brief  and  appropriate  address  concluded 
with  the  following  sentences: 

I  pronounce  that  Ohio,  a  member  of  this  great  republic,  by  her  assembled  people  this 
day  lays  the  cornerstone  of  lier  future  capitol.  Let  the  foundations  be  deep  and  strong ;  let 
the  materials  be  of  nature's  most  lasting  gifts  —  durable,  imperishable ;  let  the  edifice  nse  in 
solemn,  simple  grandeur,  a  monument  of  chaste  and  classic  beauty.  And  may  the  light- 
nings of  heaven,  which  scathe,  and  the  whirlwind  and  storm  which  prostrate  the  works  of 
man,  pass  by  and  spare  this  home  erected  by  a  mighty  people  and  consecrated  to  social  and 
constitutional  government.  And  may  the  councils  of  truth  and  justice  and  public  virtue 
preside  in  its  halls ;  may  discord  and  faction  be  put  far  from  them ;  and  may  a  free  and 
united  pepple,  who  reared  it,  and  whose  temple  it  is,  watch  over  and  cherish  within  its  walls 
the  form  and  spirit  of  their  republican  institutions.  And  may  the  blessings  of  a  benign 
Providence,  now  and  through  all  coming  time,  rest  upon  this  people,  and  upon  this  house, 
the  work  of  their  hands.    Inow  lay  the  corrierUane  of  the  Capitol  of  Ohio! 

The  stone  was  then  lowered  to  its  place,  covering  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of  its 
pedestal  in  which  were  deposited,  sealed  up  in  strong  glass  jars,  the  following 
articles:  Copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  each  of  the  twentysix  States  then  composing  the  Union,  ordinance 
of  1787,  Statutes  of  Ohio,  copy  of  the  Bible,  copy  of  Transactions  of  the  Histori 
cal  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  specimen  United  States  gold  and  silver 
coins,  150  newspapers,  various  statistical  works  and  periodicals,  specimen  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  products,  reports  of  the  State  institutions,  and  a  glass 
tube,  hermetically  sealed,  containing  a  scroll  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 

• 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Capitol  of  Ohio,  in  the  United  States  of  America^  was  laid  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  by  Jeremiah  Morrow,  ex-Governor  of  the  State,  and 
one  of  its  earliest  Pioneers,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  State  and  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  in  tlie  year  of  our  Lord  18:59,  at  Meridian,  being  the  sixty- 
third  anniversary  of  our  National  Independence.  The  State  of  Ohio,  being  the  sixteenth 
State  admitted  into  the  Union,  was  organized  into  an  independent  State  in  the  vear  of  our 
Lord  1802. 

The  ceremonies  being  completed,  Reverend  Mr.  Cressy  pronounced  a  benedic- 
tion, afler  which  the  procession  was  again  formed  and  moved  to  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Fourth  streets,  where  "a  soulstirring  ode"  by  William  D.  Gallagher 
was  sung  by  "  an  excellent  choir,"  and  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  was  delivered  by 
John  G.  Miller.     After  this  oration  the  procession  returned  to  the  Capitol  Square 
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where  "  a  superb  dinner'*  prepared  by  Mr.  George,  "  was  served  op  under  a  very 
tasefully  arranged  bower.*'  At  this  dinner  numerous  toasts  were  proposed  and 
responded  to. 

After  these  ceremonies  and  festivities  work  upon  the  foundations  was  resumed 
and  continued  until  the  end  of  the  season  of  1839.  The  commissioners  planned  to 
erect  a  basement  story,  and  collect  materials  for  the  interior  walls,  during  the 
ensuing  year,  but  the  repeal  of  the  act  for  the  erection  of  the  Capitol,  which  took 
place  on  March  10,  1840,  set  all  these  calculations  at  naught.  The  events  which 
led  to  and  attended  this  repeal  and  the  efforts  which  followed  it  to  remove  the. 
seat  of  government  from  Columbus,  have  been  narrated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
volume.  Owing  to  these  proceedings  all  work  upon  the  Capitol  was  suspended 
for  six  years.  Meanwhile  the  foundations  of  the  building,  not  yet  raised  to  the 
surface  level,  were  covered  with  earth,  and  the  high  board  fence  which  surrounded 
its  grounds  became  dilapidated  and  weatherbeaten.  The  expenditure  in  the  work 
up  to  the  time  of  its  cessation  amounted  to  nearly  $50,000. 

Nothing  was  done  toward  resuming  the  erection  of  the  building  until  March 
13,  1844,  when  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  appointing  W.  A. 
Adams,  Samuel  Medary  and  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior,  as  commissioners  "  to  report 
a  modification  of  the  plan  for  a  new  Statehouse."  This  commis.sion  submitted  a 
report  recommending  certain  changes  in  the  plan  originally  adopted,  and  accom- 
panied its  recommendations  with  specifications  and  drawings  showing  "in  detail 
the  whole  design  and  arrangement  of  the  proposed  erection."  Here  the  matter 
again  rested  until,  on  February  21,  1846,  a  second  act  **  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  Statehouse  '  was  passed.*  This  act,  like  its  predecessor  of  1838,  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  to  supervise  the  work,  and  gave 
them  authority  to  appoint  a  superintendent,  an  architect,  and  other  agents  to  act 
in  their  behalf  The  plan  submitted  by  the  commission  of  1844  was  adopted, 
with  such  modifications  in  details  as  might  seem,  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
to  be  expedient.  To  the  construction  all  the  surplus  labor  and  net  profits  of  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary  were  appropriated  with  a  reservation  that  the  deot  which  the 
prison  officers  had  incurred  in  purchasing  the  stonequarry  and  in  building  a  rail- 
way thereto,  together  with  a  previous  appropriation  of  prison  labor  to  the  asylum 
for  the  insane,*  should  first  be  paid.  The  commissioners  appointed  were  W.  A. 
Adams,  Samuel  Medary  and  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior.  In  the  report  at  the  close 
of  1846,  these  gentlemen  express  regret  that  owing  to  poverty  of  resources  but 
little  progress  had  been  made  during  that  year.  Only  seventeen  convicts  per  day, 
on  the  average,  had  been  furnished  from  the  prison,  and  the  time  of  these  had 
been  mostly  consumed  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  inner  walls  and  excavat- 
ing for  the  foundations  of  the  west  front.  In  1847  still  less  was  accomplished, 
and  the  ])atience  of  the  people  of  Columbus  with  the  chaotic  and  hideous  condi- 
tion of  the  Capitol  Square  began  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion.  The  Ohio  State 
Journal  of  August  10,  1847,  gave  expression  to  a  popular  feeling  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Columbus  in  the  following  words: 

No  citizen  of  Ohio  visits  the  seat  of  ^vernment  without  ezperiencinff  a  feeling  of 
mortification  at  the  appearance  of  the  dilapidated  old  concern  dignified  by  the  name  Slate 
House.  Standing  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  city,  and  exposed  as  it  is  to  a  very  unfavorable 
contrast  with  the  private  edifices  which  surround  it  on  every  hand  it  is  a  disparagement  to 
the  State.  The  visitor  turns  impatiently  from  the  spectacle,  and  for  relief  looks  for  the  new 
Capitol  which  was  commenced  some  ten  years  ago  to  supplant  the  present  uncomfortable 
warehouse  of  the  State's  wisdom  and  unsafe  depository  of  the  State's  archives,  treasure  and 
literature.  He  looks  — but  his  view  is  intercepted  by  an  unsightly  and  rickety  old  board 
fence  enclosing  the  public  square  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  constructed  some  ten  years 
since  to  secure  convicts  while  employed  upon  the  work  of  the  new  building.  Should  he 
j^ersevere  and  get  within  this  uncouth  enclosure  he  would  find  it  occupied  with  shapen  and 
shapeless  materials  —  rough  ashlers,  and  perfect  ashlers  —  strewn  with  promiscuous  con- 
fusion, and  overgrown  in  many  places  with  rank  weeds  and  thistles. 
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Similar  sontimcntH  wore  thus  poetically  expressed  : 

All  hearts  were  light,  and  faces  bright, 

Some  eleven  years  ago, 
When  that  new  fence  was  put  around 

The  State  House  Yard,  you  know ; 
For  all  expected  soon  to  see 

In  grandeur  and  in  style, 
Arise  above  that  pine  board  fence 

A  vast  and  noble  pile. 
But  then  we  felt  some  little  pride, 

Alas !  that  it  has  Hown ; 
Or,  that  we  buried  it  beneath 

Yon  massive  corner  stone. 

And  now  that  fence  has  grown  quite  old 

And  bears  marks  of  decay  ; 
And  many  a  post  has  rotted  off 

As  time  has  ])as6ed  away, 
And  many  a  board  has  fallen  down, 

To  show  to  passers  by 
The  base  of  that  stupendous  work 

Which  was  to  piente  the  sky. 
But  then,  etc. 

The  children  all  rejoice  to  see 

It  tumbling  to  the  ground  ; 
And  even  some  of  riper  years. 

Soiile  as  they  pass  around  ; 
They  smile  to  think  on  bygone  hours 

When  free  from  every  care 
They  used  to  play  upon  the  green 

In  that  old  public  square 
But  then,  etc. 

At  lentrth,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  the  work  began  to  bo  punhcd  with  Home 
onorgy.  William  Russell  West  and  J.  O.  Sawyer  were  appointed  architects  and 
general  superintendents;  Jacob  Strickler  was  named  as  special  superintendent; 
stone  from  the  State  quarry  was  arranged  for;  labor,  both  free  and  convict,  was 
engaged,  and  on  May  5  a  local  chronicler  wrote  :  **  Operations  are  resumed  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  State  House,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the 
last  session."  To  this  announcement  one  of  the  commissioners  added  these  state- 
ments : 

The  architects  at  present  employed  are  Messrs.  West  and  Sawyer,  of  Cincinnati,  the 
former  a  pupil  of  Mr.  U.  Walter,  the  architect  of  the  Girard  College,  and  the  latter  a  superin- 
tendent of  construction  of  the  same  building.  Mr.  Henry  Walter,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
was  awarded  the  first  premium  for  a  plan  for  the  new  State  House,  and  who  has  measurably 
retired  from  business,  was,  in  connection  with  his  son,  architect  of  tlie  Catholic  Cathedral  in 
Cincinnati.  The  plan  of  the  interior  of  the  new  State  House  has  been  somewhat  modified, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  considerably  improved,  while  the  exterior  remains 
with  but  little  alteration.  The  foundation  for  the  interior,  with  exception  of  that  for  the 
rotunda,  has  not  been  laid  ;  and  the  preparations  now  in  progress  are  not  for  new  and  addi- 
tional foundations.  Tlie  elevation  of  the  building  will  be  no  greater  than  was  originally 
designed,  the  level  of  the  first  floor  being  fourteen  feet  eight  mches  above  the  top  of  the 
present  foundations,  and  about  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  High  Street,  op[)Osite  the 
centre  of  the  Public  Square.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  to  have  the  basement 
walls  put  up  this  siason  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  commencement  of  the  ground  arclies 
early  next  spring. 
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The  expenditures  upon  the  building  in  1848  amounted  to  about  $20,000  cash 
and  S4,220  in  convict  labor  at  forty  cents  per  day.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
basement  wuIIh  were  still  incomplete.  In  1849  a  railway  track  was  laid  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slone  quarry,  and  machinery  was  provided  lor  hoisting  and  trans- 
]»orting  the  stone  with  diminished  trouble  and  expense.  The  basement  walls  were 
completed,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  the  building  had  risen  fourteen  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  1850,  the  work,  stimulated  by  a  generous  appropriation,  and  facilitated  by 
im])roved  steam  machinery,  niade  commendable  progress,  notwithstanding  the 
cholera  epidemic  then  prevailing.  In  addition  to  about  eighty  convicts,  a  force  of 
free  stonecutters  was  employed,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  the  building  had  risen 
nearly  thirty  feet  above  the  original  surface.  The  expenditure  for  the  year 
amounted  to  8f)H,38ll45.  Joseph  Kidgway,  Junior,  of  the  Commissioners,  died  of 
cholera  at  Mt.  Vernon,  in  August.  His  successor,  appointed  in  the  following 
March,  was  William  S.  Siillivant. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1851,  the  winter  coverings  were  removed  from  the  walls, 
and  the  work  resumed.  The  quarry  railway  had  meanwhile  been  extended  on 
Third  Street  to  the  Capitol  Square  for  the  transportation  of  stone  thither  by  loco- 
motive traction.  To  the  force  of  convicts  employed,  numbering  this  3'ear  about 
one  hundred,  were  added  about  thirty  hired  stonecutters.  The  increase  in  the 
height  of  the  exterior  walls  during  the  year  was  about  twenty  feet ;  the  aggregate 
height  reached  was  about  fort^eight  feet.  The  total  expenditure  was  $99,883.95; 
the  architect  asked  for  the  next  year  an  appropriation  of  $250,000. 

Before  the  season  of  1852  opened  an  unexpected  motive  for  hastening  work 
on  the  new  Slatehouse  was  given  by  the  destruction  of  the  old  one  by  fire.  This 
event  occurre<l  on  Sunday  morning,  February  1.  The  Ohio  State  Journal  thus 
described  it  : 

Yesterday  morning,  alx>ut  four  o'clock,  the  cry  of  fire  rang  through  our  streets.  It  was 
soon  ascertained  that  the  Old  State  House  was  on  fire.  The  watch  first  discovered  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  on  the  floor.  This  was  nearly  extinguished  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  timbers  overhead  and  near  the  belfry  were  on  fire.  Soon  it  burst  out 
through  the  roof,  and  the  entire  belfry  was  quickly  in  flames.  The  engines  could  not  reach 
the  fire,  and  it  was  then  evident  that  the  venerable  old  edifice  in  which  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  has  met  for  the  last  thirtyfive  years  was  doomed  to  destruction.  The  l^lfry,  after 
burning  brilliantly  for  a  few  minutes,  came  down  with  a  crash  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
Chamber.  The  roof  then  gradually  fell  in  and  the  upper  story  of  the  building  was  a  mass  of 
Hrtmes.  An  effort  was  made  to  confine  the  fire  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  upper  rooms,  but 
there  was  too  heavy  a  mass  of  burning  matter  on  the  floor  to  be  extinguished  and  soon  the 
flames  reached  the  Hall  of  Representatives.  The  origin  of  the  fire  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  desks,  chairs  and  furniture  had  been  removed,  and  the  entire  building  was  then  resigned 
to  its  fate.  In  the  Senate  Chamber  very  little  was  saved.  We  learn  that  the  clerk's  papers 
were  all  secured,  but  that  a  large  mass  of  documents,  journals,  constitutional  debates,  dc, 
were  consumed.  The  loss  of  the  State  is  not  great,  as  it  is  hoped  that  by  1853-4  the  State 
Ho\ise  will  be  so  far  completed  as  to  permit  the  session  of  both  nouses  in  the  new  halls. 

The  Ohio  Sfdfcsman  s  account  said  : 

The  fire  originated  near  the  bell,  in  the  cupola,  and  by  dropping  through  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  floor  communicated  rapidly  with  other  parts  of  the  building.  The  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  of  the  Senate  rushed  in  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the  fire  in  that  Chamber,  and  with 
nuich  troal)le  and  by  tlie  assistance  of  others  succeeded  in  saving  the  ofiiciid  records  of  the 
Senate,  and  most  of  the  valuable  books.  paj)er3  and  a  part  of  the  furniture.  The  furniture, 
carpet*j,  hooks,  records  and  papers  of  the  house  were  all  savefl  by  the  timely  and  energetic 
ellbrts  of  the  House  ofliccrs.  members  and  citizens. 

An  investigation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire  was  made,  under  joint  resolution, 
but  came  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion.  Circumstances  strongly  indicate  that  the 
origin  was  incendiary.     The  use  of  the  old  United  States  Courthouse  was  immedi- 
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ately  tendered  for  the  sittin/i^s  of  the  Senate,  and  was  accepted.  The  House  was 
accommodated  in  Mr.  Meil's  Odeon  Hall.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  session 
—  December  (i  —  the  Senate  transferred  its  sittings  to  the  Ambos  Hall,  which  had 
been  handsomely  titled  up  for  its  accommodation.  The  House  continued  to  meet 
in  the  Odeon.  Thus  the  two  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  were  again  brought 
near  together,  albeit  obliged  to  communicate  with  one  another  by  way  of  the  street. 
This  arrangement  was  resumed  during  the  sessions  of  1853-4  and  1855-G.  In 
1854-5  no  legislative  session  was  held.  In  the  winter  of  1856-7  the  General 
Assembly  convened  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  Capitol. 

On  March  18,  1852,  ai«i  act  was  passed  **  to  provide  for  the  more  elficient  and 
expeditious  comj)lelion  of  the  new  State  House,"  This  seems  to  have  been  a  case 
of  partisan  "  reorganization."  Pursuant  to  this  act  an  entirely  new  board  of 
commissioners  was  apj)ointed.  Its  members  were  Edwin  Smith,  S.  H.  Webb  and 
E.  F.  Stickncy.  These  commissioners  aj)[)oin ted  one  of  their  own  number  —  S.  H. 
Webb  —  to  be  general  superintendent  of  the  construction  in  all  its  departments. 
They  retained  William  il.  West  as  architect,  made.!.  K.  Linnel  clerk, and  appointed 
the  following  foremen:  J.  H.  Kdwards  of  masonwork,  James  Pasco  of  stonecut- 
ting,  Gideon  Walton  of  carpenterwork  and  Martin  Maguire  of  the  stonequarry. 
Eighty  convicts  and  185  other  workmen  were  em|)l()yed  in  the  Capitol  Square; 
the  force  at  the  quarry  numbered  about  one  hundred.  An  appropriation  of  $200,- 
000  for  the  ensuing  year  was  asked  tor.  In  July,  1858,  Ambos  &  Lennox,  of  Col- 
umbus, contracted  to  furnish  the  iron  framework  for  the  roof  at  a  cost  of  $87,837. 
Owing  to  difficulty  in  procuring  iron,  the  contractors  did  not  make  as  rapid  pro- 
gress as  they  expected  to  ;  nevertheless,  by  the  end  of  the  season,  they  had  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  framework  in  position.  Copper  for  the  roof,  at  88i  cents  per 
pound,  was  contracted  for,  and  about  eighty  cases  of  this  material  were  delivered. 
Before  1858  closed,  the  columns  and  pilasters  for  the  legislative  chambers,  all  of 
Pennsylvania  white  marble,  were  in  position  ;  cost, $17,750.  On  June  15, a  repor- 
ter of  the  0/n'o  Sffifcsnuin  wrote  : 

The  stonecutters  make  the  yard  ring  with  the  clink  of  their  chisels.  The  hewn  stones 
move  upward  to  their  places.  The  oxen  and  locomotives  are  busy  at  work.  The  hoys  in 
stripes  move  pretty  briskly  for  the  warm  weather.    The  central  columns  are  rising  upward. 

Same  paper,  October  18 : 

We  see  that  the  whole  row  of  the  front  columns  have  heen  put  in.  The  front  begins  to 
present  a  fine  appearance.  Within  a  week  the  frieze  and  cornice  will  be  put  on.  ...  A 
great  many  visitors  are  moving  over  the  building. 

Same,  October  24 : 

Five  large  derricks,  we  believe  they  are  called,  adorn  the  summit  of  the  State  I](mse. 
Their  long  arms  are  continually  reaching  out,  picking  up  with  their  big  clamps,  big  stones, 
and  flinging  them  into  their  proper  places  with  great  rapidity,  considering  their  size.  The 
giant  Demigods  when  they  fought  against  Heaven  did  not  pluck  up  the  trees  and  hurl  the 
mountains  with  more  faeilitv. 

l^e  massive  columns  of  the  eastern  farade  were  placed  in  j)()sition  during  the 
winter  of  1858-4.  On  April  18,  1854,  the  architect,  William  H.  West,  resigned  ; 
his  successor  was  N.  B.  Kelley,  aj)pointed  May  11.  In  his  letter  of  resignation 
Mr.  West  said  : 

The  present  Commissioners,  on  coming  into  otfice,  in  addition  to  the  architect  "  thought 
it  indispensably  neeessarv  to  have  one  general  superintendent  over  all  the  departments."  It 
was  next  thought  necessary  to  remove,  with  one  exception,  every  master  mechanic  on  the 
building,  as  well  as  the  superintendent  of  the  stone  quarry  —  one  whose  energy,  intelligence 
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and  knowledfre  of  the  courses  of  stone  from  which  I  wished  to  have  all  the  important  blocks 
quarried,  rendered  invaluable.  These  men,  familiar  with  the  work  under  their  charge,  have 
suddenly  to  ^ive  place  to  new  hands,  srune  unqualjiied  and  some  unwillini;  to  perform  their 
duties.  Order,  system  and  8nl)ordi nation  soon  came  to  an  end.  Workmen  aometimes 
received  directions  from  the  President  of  the  Board,  and  sometimes  from  the  architect.  Of 
those  given  by  nie,  some  were  obeyed,  some  were  disregarded,  and  some  were  counter- 
manded by  the  clerk  ;  and  I  found  that  I  no  lonicer  had  that  control  and  supervision  of  the 
work  without  which  no  architect  can  have  his  plans  properly  carried  out.  The  resolt  of  this 
change  of  system  has  been  to  produce  delay,  to  cause  useless  expense,  and  seriously  to  affect 
tlie  proper  construction  of  the  house ;  in  all  of  which  is  involved  the  reputation  of  the 
architect.  Of  the  work  which,  two  years  ago,  I  estimated  would  be  completed  at  this  time, 
the  eastern  portico  and  (>edimont  are  not  yet  completetl,  th<;  third  floor  is  not  yet  arched, 
the  cupola  is  not  begun. 

The  new  architect,  Mr.  Kelley,  was  invested  with  general  supervisory  author- 
ity, aii<l  was  allowed  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum.  Charles  Rule,  of  CinciDnati, 
contracted  to  furnish  and  put  down  all  the  flooring  tiles,  which  were  to  consist  of 
Italian  white  and  American  black,  white  and  blue  marble,  the  tiles  varying,  accord- 
ing to  quality,  from  one  to  one  and  onchalf  inches  in  thickness.  James  Lennox 
contracted  to  furnish  the  wronghtiron  watcrtanks  and  Nelson  A.  Britt  to  put  on 
the  copper  roof.  At  the  end  of  1854,  all  the  stonework  was  completed  except  the 
stairways  and  the  cupola.  For  and  during  the  year  1855  the  following  contracts 
were  made:  Goodwin  &  Mahon,  Cincinnati,  gaspi))cs:  James  H.  Johnson,  Cin- 
cinnati, ])liimlMng  ;  Charles  i^ulc,  Cincinnati,  marble  balusters  and  rails  for  the 
interior  stairways  and  the  marble  rostra  for  the  presiding  officers  of  the  General 
Assembly  ;  Dale  &.Son,  Cincinnati,  plastering;  H.  Cummings,  Cincinnati,  paint- 
ing and  glazing;  J.  R.  Schro<ler  &  Company,  Cincinnati,  locks;  J.  B.  Piatt,  New 
York,  glass;  Corry  &  Webster,  New  York,  registers  and  ventilators;  James  Len- 
nox, Columbus,  heating  a|)paratii8;  Columbus  Machine  Manufacturing  Company, 
wrought  and  cast  ironwork  for  the  ceilings.  The  commissioners  aimed  to  have  the 
legislative  chamhurs  reail}'  for  use  by  the  end  of  1855,  but  were  unable  to  do  so. 
Their  rcj)ort  for  that  3'ear  was  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  one  from  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Kelley,  who  made  these  important  statements: 

Upon  examining  the  plan  and  structure  of  the  building,  I  found  a  radical  defect  in  the 
entire  absence  of  any  means  for  ventilation.  There  were  no  flues  for  this  necessar}'  purpose, 
nor  were  there  any  apparent  means  which  could  have  been  intended  to  supply  this  serious 
want*  .  .  .  There  was  no  provision  for  any  system  of  warming  the  corridors,  rotunda  and 
passages  of  the  vast  building.  .  .  .  In  order  to  supply  the  flues  k>r  ventilation,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  one  of  two  expedients.  I  had  either  to  cut  into  the  solid  stone  walls  in  every 
room,  and  in  some  of  them  m  several  different  places,  and  to  construct  flues  within  the 
masonry  ;  or  1  had  to  case  the  walls  inside  with  brick,  between  which  and  Uie  main  walls 
the  flues  might  be  placed.  After  mature  consideration  I  determined  upon  the  latter  plan  as 
the  cheapest  and  best.  In  applving  it,  therefore,  I  have  had  to  line  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing, as  it  were,  with  brick  inside  the  outer  or  main  walls.  This  portion  of  the  work  has 
been  completed  in  all  the  rooms  except  those  of  the  Senate,  Library  and  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Kelley  adopted  a  plan  for  combining  the  heating  and  ventilation  in  one 
system.  The  a|)paratu8  for  the  supply  of  heat  comprised  four  large  steam  boilers 
j)laccd  under  the  rotunda,  and  connected  by j)ipc8  with  eighteen  air  chambers  sit- 
uated in  different  parts  of  the  basement.  The  cold  air  was  admitted  into  these 
chambers  "  by  openings  in  their  walls  at  the  base,"  and,  on  being  boated  and  rari- 
fied  by  contact  with  the  interior  steampipes  from  the  boilers,  rose  by  conducting 
flues  between  the  main  walls  and  their  sheathing  to  the  different  halls  and  apart- 
ments of  tlic  buldlng.  Mr.  Kelley's  plan  for  removing  the  deoxygenatod  air  is 
thus  described  in  his  re])ort : 
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In  the  east  open  courts  of  the  bailding  two  great  ventilating  stacks  are  erected.  They 
are  constructed  of  bush  hammered  limes'one.  and  their  dimensions  are  13  feet  5  inches  at  the 
base,  10  feet  three  inches  at  the  top,  and  100  feet  Ingh.  Tliey  are  finished  at  the  summit 
with  a  cornice  and  blocking.  Connecting  with  these  stacks  at  the  bottom,  and  in  fact  empty- 
ing into  them,  is  a  vast  system  of  underground  circular  brick  flues  —  air  stoves.  By  them  the 
hot  air  is  to  be  received  from  the  removing  flues,  which  take  it  from  the  rooms,  and  convey 
it  into  the  stacks.  ...  To  construct  these  we  had  to  penetrate  the  old  foundations  in  forty 
or  fifty  places,  and  had  also  to  cut  passages  through  the  basement  walls  in  above  thirty 
places.  ...  In  order  that  the  air  sewers  might  exert  a  sort  of  suction  force  to  draw  the 
spent  air  from  the  spent  air  flues,  so  that  it  mav  be  by  them  withdrawn  from  the  rooms,  a 
strong  current  was  needed  from  the  mouths  oi  the  sewers  to  the  tops  of  the  stacks.  This 
has  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  smoke  and  waste  steam.  From  the  vault  under  the  floor 
of  the  rotunda  in  which  the  b(Mlers  and  furnaces  are  placed,  capacious  underground  flues  are 
constructed  by  which  the  smoke,  waste  steam,  gases  and  vapors  are  carried  into  the  stacks. 
These  heated  elements  enter  .the  stacks  above  the  mouths  of  the  air  sewers  and  causing 
immediate  rarification,  create  a  partial  vacuum  by  reason  thereof.  Up  to  this  the  cold  air  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stack  rushes  and  thus  creates  a  strong  ascending  draft  which  carries  off  and 
exhausts  the  flues. 

Thus  two  of  the  most  important  requisites  of  the  entire  building  —  its  warm- 
ing and  ventilation — were  arranged  for  —  very  imporfoctly,  as  the  event  has 
proved  —  afler  the  structure  was  ho  far  advanced  that  a  costly  and  in  some 
respects  mischievous  arrangement  for  these  purposes  was  necessary.  As  to  the 
supply  of  light  for  the  interior  there  had  been  an  equal  want  of  forethought. 
Says  Mr.  Kclley : 

At  each  end  of  the  Senate  Chamber  I  found  the  light  totiiUy  excluded  by  two  little 
insignificant  rooms,  over  which  the  galleries  were  to  be.  The  walls  of  these  have  been 
removed,  and  the  windows  at  each  end  now  light  the  Senate  Chamber.  The  space  will  be 
occupied  by  a  raised  platform,  furnished  with  seats  for  a  ladies'  gallery. 

Doubtless  this  change  improved  the  light  in  the  Senate  Chamber  very  much, 
but,  after  all  the  costly  efforts  which  have  since  been  made  to  relievo  the  interior 
gloominess  of  the  building,  many  portions  of  it,  including  the  rotunda,  are  still 
fer  from  cheerful.  The  ambition  for  outside  effect  which  predominated  the  origi- 
nal plans  seem  to  have  been  disdainful  of  interior  comfort.  In  all  parts  of  the 
building  which  were  far  advanced  toward  completion  Mr.  Kolloy  found  altera- 
tions necessary.  The  arrangement  by  which  one  of  the  columns  on  the  west  side 
of  each  of  the  legislative  chambers  was  placed  directly  before  its  entrance  caused 
him  much  regret.  In  general  ho  found  the  interior  construction  seriously  lacking 
in  "beauty,  convenience  and  adaptation  to  its  uses." 

The  quarry  railway  on  Third  Street  had  by  this  time  become  such  a  tiresome 
nuisance  to  the  people  on  that  street  that  they  remonstrated  strongly  against  its 
continuance  for  the  additional  term  of  throe  years  asked  for.  Acquiescing  in 
this  remonstrance,  the  City  Council  refused  by  a  tie  vote  to  grant  the  continuance. 
Referring  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Kelley  said  : 

A  sort  of  informal  proposition  was  afterwards  made  to  me,  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
Statehouse  Commissioners  would  grade  Third  Street  from  North  Street  to  North  Public  Lane, 
the  ordinance  would  be  passed.  Regarding  this  as  an  extortionate  and  unfair  demand,  I 
refused  to  agree  to  the  proposition,  but  offered  to  fill  up  the  street  at  any  grade  the  City 
Engineer  might  fix,  wide  enough  for  the  railway  track,  and  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  street  in 
repair  as  long  as  the  track  was  used,  if  the  Council  would  fill  up  their  own  street  on  the  sides 
of  the  railroad.  .  .  ,  If  we  were  compelled  to  resort  to  wagons  to  haul  all  the  stone  we 
shall  require,  and  all  the  dirt  to  fill  up  and  grade  the  lot,  it  will  make  a  difference  in  the 
expense  of  the  large  sum  of  $30,000,  besides  causing  much  delay. 

On  April  8,  1850,  the  (fcneral  Assembly  which  came  in  with  Governor  Chase 
passed  an  act  pursuant  to  which  a  new  board  of  Statehouse  Commissioners  was 
appointed.     The  members  of  this  board  were  William  A.  Piatt,  "  acting,"   and 
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JanicR  T.  Worthin/:^ton  and  L.  G.  Harkness,  "advisory."  The  commissioners 
were  retjuirod  by  this  act  to  submit  to  at  least  two  architects  of  their  own  selec- 
tion the  j>hin8  which  had  been  adopted,  and  obtain  their  written  opinion  as  to  the 
fitnesH  of  the  plans,  '*  the  character,  propriety  and  value "  of  the  work  and 
nialerials,  and  "  the  best  and  most  advisable  plan  for  executing  and  completing  " 
the  work  which  still  remained  to  be  done.  In  compliance  with  this  requirement 
the  board  submitted  the  plans  to  Thomas  U.  Walter,  architect  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  and  Uichard  Upjohn,  architect  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  In 
^lay,  185(5,  these  gentlemen  submitted  a  report  in  which,  after  commending  the 
general  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  buihling,  they  proceeded  to  recom- 
mend numerous  changes  in  its  details.  Some  of  their  more  important  sugges- 
tions were : 

1.  The  fluting  of  the  columns  in  the  portico,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  entabla- 
ture finished  in  the  Grecian  Doric  style.  2.  Removal  of  the  dome,  then  in 
course  ol'  construction,  and  its  substitution  by  a  roof  fashioned  according  to  the 
design  of  Mr.  W^est.  3.  A  system  of  forced  ventilation  in  lieu  of  that  by 
exhaustion.  4.  Smoke-consuming  steam  boilers.  5.  Removal  of  the  boilers 
from  their  position  beneath  the  rotunda.  6.  Reduction  in  the  height  of  the 
chimneys.  7.  Sim])ler  ornamentation  of  the  interior.  8.  Skylights  in  each  of 
the  large  rooms.  I).  More  light  for  the  main  corridors  leading  to  the  legislative 
chambers.  10.  Omission  of  the  galleries  intended  for  the  Senate  Chamber.  The 
report  makes  these  concluding  statements: 

One  great  error  seems  to  have  been  made  in  working  without  properly  matured  plans 
and  details  of  drawings.  In  a  work  like  this,  the  cost  of  full  and  complete  plans  of  every 
part  of  the  building  bears  no  comparison  to  the  saving  they  effect  in  the  erection  of  the 
work  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  end  from  the  beginning.  ...  No  one  can  tell  what 
is  the  value  of  a  thing  until  the  thing  estimated  for  is  designed.  We  therefore  think  the 
most  important  step  now  to  be  taken  is  to  have  the  drawings  for  the  whole  work  perfected 
without  delay. 

In  regard  to  these  suggestions  the  new  Commissioners  remarked  that  they 
regarded  them  as  very  valuable,  although  they  might  not  be  disposed  to  adopt 
them  in  every  ])articular.  With  such  diligence  was  the  final  construction  prose- 
cuted that,  by  January  1,  1857,  the  legislative  chambers  were  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  formal  oj)ening  of  the  new  Capitol  was  a  very  impressive  event,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  State.  Preparations  for  it  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Columbus  began  with  a  ])ublic  meeting  held  at  the  American  House 
December  22,  185t).  At  that  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  the  citizens  of  Columbus 
would  ''  give  an  entertainment  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio  on  the  occasion  of  opening 
the  State  Caj)itol,"  and  L,  Buttles,  Henry  Wilson,  W.  G.  Deshler,  R.  E.  Neil  and 
Francis  Collins  were  appointed  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  that  pur- 

ijose.  On  the  same  date,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  Messrs.  Noble,  Comstock, 
)ecker  and  Keinhard  were  named  by  the  City  Council.  The  citizens'  committee 
chose  U.  K.  Neil  as  its  chairman,  W.  G.  Deshler  as  its  treasurer  and  Dwight  Stone 
as  its  secretary.  Subscriptions  of  money  to  defray  expenses  were  at  once  solicited, 
and  by  December  27  amounted  to  $3,000.  Additional  funds  were  obtained  b}'  the 
sale  of  admission  tickets  to  citizens  of  Franklin  County,  citizens  of  all  other  coun- 
ties of  the  State  being  admitted  free.  The  total  sum  raised  by  contribution  was 
$4,705,  of  which  a  residue  of  8317.00  remained  after  all  expenses  were  paid.' 

The  (lay  appointed  for  the  festival  was  Tuesday,  January  6,  1857.  The  vis- 
itors, numbering  about  10,000,  included  the  Cleveland  Grays  military  company, 
which  arrived  during  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth,  and  was  received,  escorted  and 
entertained  bv  the  State  Fencibles.  The  city  was  put  en  fete,  and  the  rotunda,  in 
which  the  peoj)le  of  the  city   spread  a  banquet    tor   the   public   functionaries   and 
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guests,  was  embellished  with  evergreens  and  tricolored  draperies.  During  the 
evening  the  entire  Capitol  building  was  illuminated.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  special  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  began  in  the  Hall  of  Representii- 
tivos,  which  was  densely  crowded.  After  an  invocation  by  Kev.  Doctor  James 
Hoge,  Hon.  Alfred  Kelle}',  Senator  for  the  counties  of  Franklin  and  Pickaway, 
delivered  an  address  of  welcome.  In  the  conclu<iing  part  of  this  address,  which 
was  brief,  Mr.  Kelle}"  said  : 

The  building  in  which  we  are  now  assembled  conibinea  that  sublime  massiveness,  that 
dignity  of  form  and  features,  that  beautiful  symmetry  of  proportions,  which  together  consti- 
tute true  architectural  excellence  in  a  high  decree.  True,  it  may  have  its  imperfections  — 
what  work  of  man  has  not?  —  atill  it  is  worthy  of  a  great  and  patriotic  people,  by  whom  and 
for  whom  it  was  erected.  It  is  emblematic  of  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  State  whose  couneels 
are  here  to  be  assembled,  whose  archives  are  here  to  be  kept,  and  I  trust  safely,  so  long  as 
Ohio  shall  be  a  State,  or  time  itself  shall  endure.  May  those  counsels  be  so  wise  that  their 
beneficent  influence  will  be  as  enduring  as  these  walls. 

A  response  in  behalf  of  the  people,  dealing  chiefly  in  historical  retrospect,  was 
delivered  by  Governor  Chase,  among  whose  closing  sentences  were  these  : 

With  the  old  State  House  and  the  old  Constitution,  terminated  an  epoch  in  tlie  history 
of  our  State  to  which  her  children  will  ever  look  back  with  patriotic  pride.  Kven  now  there 
seem  to  pass  before  me  the  forms  of  the  noble  men  who  made  it  illustrious.  .  .  .  Happy 
shall  we  be  if  we  prove  ourselves  worthy  successors  of  such  men. 

An  additional  response  on  behalf  of  the  <ieneral  Assembly  was  made  by  Hon. 
T.  J.  S.  Smith,  of  Montgomery  County.  While  the  exercises  in  the  Hall  of  Jlepre- 
sentatives  were  having  their  course,  merry  feet  were  keeping  time  to  jocund  music 
in  the  Senate  Chamber.  The  bancjuet  tables  in  the  rotunda,  says  a  newspaper 
report,  "were  surrounded  all  the  evening  with  a  cordon  of  hungry  men  and 
women  as  impenetrable  as  a  Macedonian  phalanx." 

The  General  Assembly  bcican   its  regular  sittings  in   the  new  Capitol  on  the 
day  following   the    festival.     During   the  year   1857   the    work  of  finishing   the 
uncompleted  parts  of  the  building,  inside  and  outside,  was  actively  prosecuted,  and 
its  grounds  were  graded.     The  Ok'n>  Sftittt  Jot/nut/  ot\Iune  2H  contained  the  follow- 
ing jubilant  announcement : 

That  venerable  pile  of  musty  pijfeonholes,  old  documents  and  red  taj)e  —  the  roost  for 
years  of  various  breeds  of  Ohio's  officials  —  has  disappeared,  all  but  a  part  of  two  chimneys 
which  are  fast  tottering  to  their  fall.  In  a  few  days  not  one  brick  will  be  left  upon  another 
to  tell  where  the  venerable  edifice  once  reposed  in  official  grandeur.  Men  are  now  at  work 
in  removing  the  fence  from  around  tlie  Capitol  Square,  and  the  effect  is  majfical.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  that  high,  rough,  black  meanlooking  fence  has  been  an  eyesore  to  the  people  of 
Columbus,  and  now  that  it  has  been  taken  away  they  all  rejoice.  The  State  House  looks  a 
story  higher,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  building,  the  grounds  and  the  neighborhood 
have  improved. 

A  contract  for  enclosing  the  grounds  with  an  iron  fence  at  a  net  cost  of 
$17,660,  was  awarded  to  N.  T.  Horton,  of  Cincinnati.  The  work  of  placing  this 
fence  in  position  began  October  30,  but  was  completed  only  half  way  round.  A 
sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the  uses  of  the  Capitol  being  very  difficult  to  obtain 
with  the  facilities  then  existing,  the  General  Assembly  authorized  an  attempt  to  test, 
by  boring,  the  theory  entertained  by  many  persons  that  an  Artesian  stream  existed 
in  the  strata  which  underlie  Columbus.  Accordingly  a  boring  apparatus  was 
put  to  work  on  July  23,  1857,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  Capitol  Square. 
After  numerous  interruptions  from  lack  of  funds  and  other  causes,  the  well  thus 
begun  reached  a  depth  of  2,775  feet,  when  it  was  abandoned.  The  amount  spent 
upon  it  was  $13,731.65. 
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In  the  original  design  of  the  Capitol  a  serious  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
determining  the  form  and  proportions  to  be  given  to  its  exterior  dome  or  cupola. 
A  writer  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette^  discussing  this  subject  in  November,  1849,  said : 

The  sentiment  of  the  architect  seems  to  have  been,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  is  pro- 
fessedly so,  to  avoid  a  supposed  anomaly  in  modern  architecture — the  erection  of  a  spheri- 
cal dome  on  the  Grecian  Doric  order.  .  .  .  The  erection  of  a  Gothic  turret  upon  the  massive 
substnicture  of  this  proposed  building  would  strike  even  an  untutored  mind  as  inappropri- 
ate and  incongruous.  The  present  tower  [the  writer  is  speaking  of  it  as  it  then  appeared  in 
the  design]  is  in  onr  'judgment  no  less  so.  .  .  .  We  propose,  with  deference  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  architect,  tne  substitution  of  an  octangular  tower,  keeping  the  proportions  of 
the  base  and  elevation  the  same  as  at  present,*  with  an  octagonal  curvilinear  dome,  —  any- 
thing but  the  present  Chinese  hat. 

The  question  thus  raised  as  to  the  fashion  of  the  "  dome  *'  has  been  intermit- 
tently discussed  for  forty  years,  without  satisfactory  conclusions.  Isaiah  Rogers, 
who  was  appointed  architect  of  the  building  in  July,  1858,  proposed  to  surround 
the  "  cupola  "  with  Corinthian  columns,**  but  this  plan  of  assuaging  architectural 
disharmony  was  never  executed,  and  the  Capitol  of  Ohio  remains  to  this  day  sur- 
mounted by  an  incomplete,  nondescript  structure,  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  its 
general  style. 

On  November  15,  1861,  the  building  was  pronounced  complete.  Up  to  that 
date  the  time  consumed  in  its  construction,  not  including  the  intervals  of  suspen- 
sion of  the  work,  was  about  fifteen  yeai*s,  and  the  expenditures  upon  it  and  its 
grounds  amounted  to  91,359,121.45.  In  its  greatest  length  the  building  stands 
twelve  degrees  west  of  north.  Its  width  is  104  feet,  its  length  is  304  feet,  its 
height  to  the  top  of  the  blocking  course  61  feet,  its  height  to  the  pinnacle  of  its 
cupola  158  feet,  its  total  area  a  little  more  than  two  acres. 

In  February,  1863,  serious  complaints  of  imperfection  in  the  ventilation  of 
the  building  were  made.  In  searching  for  the  causes  of  this.  Doctor  William  M. 
Awl,  then  superintendent  of  the  Capitol  and  grounds,  discovered  that  the  subter- 
ranean passages  were  clogged  with  debris,  that  fresh  air  was  excluded  from  the 
lower  interior  by  doors  in  the  passages,  and  that  the  ventilating  flues  were  con- 
stantly absorbing  dust  from  the  coal  bins  and  whirling  it  through  the  building. 
All  this  was  promptly  remedied.  In  1868  the  building  was  supplied  with  new 
heating  apparatus,  at  a  cost  of  93,000.  In  October,  1872,  a  contract  for  surround- 
ing the  grounds  with  an  iron  fence  was  awarded  to  Schafer  &  Son,  Springfield, 
for  $21,796.85. 

Complaints  of  bad  ventilation  and  impure  air  in  the  building  were  chronic 
down  to  February,  1879,  when  the  legislative  and  other  chambers  wore  pervaded 
with  an  abominable  stench  which  was,  at  that  time,  attributed  to  escaping  gas, 
and  to  horsestables  and  moldy  storage  in  the  basement.  The  heating  and  ventila- 
ting arrangements  were  also  blamed,  and  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made 
for  the  introduction  of  fireplaces  and  other  ventiiative  expedients.  As  no  draw- 
ings could  be  found  showing  the  course  of  the  flues,  several  months  were  spent  in 
trying  to  trace  thetn.  Finally,  in  November,  1884,  the  astonishing  discovery  was 
made  that  in  the  construction  of  waterclosets  in  the  building,  connection  had  been 
made  with  the  ventilating  flues  instead  of  the  sewers,,  the  plan  of  which  had  been 
lost,  and  that  the  entire  system  of  air  ducts  was  clogged  with  filth  from  these 
closets.  Thus,  after  much  expenditure,  and  a  great  deal  of  unaccountable  sick- 
ricss,  the  cause  of  the  soealled  **  Statehouse  malaria"  was  explained.  The  extent 
of  the  nuisance  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  150  barrels  of  filth  were  taken  from 
the  ducts  which  supplementary  architecture  had  planned  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilation. 
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The  State  Government  has  already  outgrown  the  accommodations  of  the  Cap- 
itol, and  various  expedients  for  the  reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  the  build- 
ing have  been  proposed.  When,  as  sooner  or  later  must  happen,  a  reconstruc- 
tion shall  take  place,  or,  still  better,  a  new  Capitol  shall  be  built,  doubtless  care 
will  be  taken  to  forecast  the  work  in  all  its  details,  and  an  edifice  will  rise  which 
shall  be  chaste  and  harmonious  in  style,  and  which,  bearing  out  the  purpose  of  all 
true  art,  shall  unite  grace,  strength  and  majesty  with  cheerfulness,  comfort  and 
convenience. 


NOTES. 

1.  The  quarry  tract,  containing  fifty  acres,  was  afterward  — April  11, 1845  —  purchased 
by  the  officers  of  the  Penitentiary  from  W.  S.  Sullivant  for  $15,000,  which  sum  was  finally 
paid  out  of  the  Statehouse  fund. 

2.  The  exterior  foundation  was  laid,  at  a  depth  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  below  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground,  on  a  bed  of  gravel  covered  with  a  layer  of  broken  stone  and  cement. 
At  th'e  angles  the  walls  were  made  fifteen  feet  thick  ;  elsewhere,  twelve  feet, 

3.  Governor  Hartley's  annual  message  of  December,  1845,  contained  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  The  necessity  for  the  construction  of  new  Public  Buildings  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  State,  and  the  safekeeping  of  the  public  records  must  be  apparent  to  every 
observer.  The  interests  of  the  State  and  public  opinion  alike  demand  that  the  work  of  the 
new  Statehouse  should  be  no  longer  suspended." 

4.  This  appropriation  was  made  for  an  enlargement  of  the  asylum,  then  urgently 
needed.  Convict  service  was  appropriated  to  the  amount  of  |*i5,000,  reckoning  the  labor  of 
each  prisoner  at  forty  cents  per  day. 

5.  This  railway,  crossing  the  Scioto  near  the  present  Midland  Railway  bridge,  con- 
tinued thence  to  the  Penitentiary  whence  it  was  extended  on  North  Public  Lane,  now  Nagh- 
ten  Street,  to  Third,  and  on  Third  to  the  Capitol  Square.  The  engine  used  on  this  line  is 
described  as  a  "  teakettle  "  affair. 

6.  Mr.  John  J.  Janney,  whose  engagements  at  that  time  were  such  as  to  cauve  him  to 
be  near  the  Capitol  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  its  daily  progress,  informs  the 
author  that  the  flues  built  into  the  wglls  under  Mr.  West's  supervision  were  so  numerous  as 
to  excite  surprise.  That  they  were  not  discovered  by  Mr.  Kelley  is  scarcely  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Wise  took  away  all  hid  working  drawings,  claiming  them  as  his  private  prop- 
erty. Possibly  they  were  covered  over  by  an  upper  course  of  stone  without  the  knowledge  of 
either  architect. 

7.  This  residue  was  donated  to  the  Female  Benevolent  Society. 

8.  Mr.  Rogers  also  proposed  "  a  projecting  portico  in  front." 
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The  fivHt  penitentiary  was  located  and  built  under  supervision  of  the 
State  Director.  Its  general  dimensions,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  should  be 
composed  were  specified  by  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed 
Februar}'  20,  1812.*  Its  *' proportion  ''  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Director, 
under  in8tructions  to  follow  the  best  models  he  could  obtnin  from  other  States. 
On  December  9,  1812,  State  Director  Joel  Wright  submitted  his  plans  for  the 
building  to  the  General  Assembly.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  report  of  his 
investigations  pursuant  to  the  instructions  given  him,  and  b^'  copies  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  State  prisons  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
The  location  chosen  for  the  prison  was  a  tenacre  tract  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  borough,  1  routing  on  Scioto  Lane.'  A  contract  for  the  building  was  made 
during  the  summer  of  1812,  but  the  necessary  excavations  and  the  collection  of 
materials,  were  the  only  steps  taken  in  its  execution  during  that  year.*  "  The 
unsettled  state  of  public  affairs  and  the  drafts  of  the  military  "  were  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  lack  of  further  progress. 

During  the  year  1818,  the  prison  building  was  erected  under  the  supervision 
of  State  Director  William  Ludlow.  Benjamin  Thompson  was  contractor  for  its 
masonry,  Michael  Patton  for  its  carpentering.  Martin's  History  thus  describes  it 
as  completed  : 

It  was  a  brick  building  fronting  on  Scioto  Street  or  lane,  sixty  by  thirty  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  three  stories  high,  including  the  basement,  which  was  about  half  above  and  half 
below  the  ground.  The  basement  was  divided  into  cellar,  kitchen  and  eatingroom  for  the 
prisoners,  and  could  be  entered  only  from  the  inside  of  the  yard.  The  next  story  above  the 
basement  was  for  the  keeper's  residence,  and  was  entered  by  high  steps  from  the  street;  and 
the  third  or  upper  story  was  laid  off  into  cells  for  the  prisoners  ~  thirteen  cells  in  all  —  four 
dark  and  nine  light  ones.  The  entrance  to  the  upper  story  or  cells  was  from  the  inside  of 
the  yard.  The  prison  yard  was  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  includinf?  the  ground  the 
building  stood  on,  and  was  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high. 
Colonel  McDonald,  of  Ross  county,  was  the  contractor  for  the  building  of  this  wall. 

In  1818  an  additional  brick  building  was  erected  and  the  prison  yard  was 
enlarged  to  a  total  area  of  about  160  x  400  feet.  This  area  descended  by  terraces 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the  canal,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  three  feet 
thick,  twenty  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  heavy  plivnk  flooring,  with  a  hand- 
rail at  its  inner  edge.  Within  this  enclosure  workshops  were  erected.  The  new 
building,  34  x  150  feet,  and  two  stories  in  height,  stood  with  its  gable  to  the  street. 
On  its  lower  floor  were  the  kitchen,  diningroom  and  fiftyfour  cells,  besides  five 
underground  dungeons  which  were  accessible  only  by  a  trapdoor  in  the  hall.  Two 
rooms  adjoining  one  another  on  the  second  floor  were  used  for  the  hospital.    The 
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old  building,  stripped  of  its  prison  fixtures,  was  reconstructed  as  a  residence  for 
the  keeper.  Pursuant  to  an  act  of  January,  1815,  the  General  Assembly  chose 
five  inspectors  whose  dut}'  it  was  to  appoint  the  keeper  and  make  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  prison.  An  act  of  January,  1819,  substituted  a  State  agent  for 
the  inspectors  and  provided  that  both  the  agent  and  the  keeper  should  bo  chosen 
by  direct  vote  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  first  keeper  appointed  was  Captain 
James  Kooken,  of  Franklinton,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  August  1,  1815,  and 
appointed  Colonel  GriflSth  Thomas  as  clerk.  The  State  agent  was  charged  with 
the  custody  and  sale  of  all  articles  manufactured  by  convict  labor,  and  was 
required  to  make  weekly  returns  of  his  cash  receipts  to  the  Treasurer  of  State. 
The  first  agent  was  GriflSth  Thomas.  In  1822  the  office  was  abolished,  and 
Barzillai  Wright,  of  New  Jersey,  was  chosen  keeper  in  lieu  of  Kooken.  The 
appointment  of  Wright  evoked  much  criticism  on  account  of  his  nonresidcnce, 
which,  it  was  claimed,  made  him  constitutionally  ineligible  to  assume  the  oflSce. 
During  the  summer  of  1823  Wright  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel 
McLean,  appointed  to  the  vacancy  by  Governor  Morrow.  Byron  Leonard  dis- 
placed McLean  in  1830  and  was  in  turn  displaced  by  W.  W.  Gauit  in  1832. 
Gault  continued  in  office  until  the  convicts  were  removed  to  the  new  penitentiary 
in  1834.     Martin  says: 

During  the  whole  term  of  business  at  the  old  Penitentiary,  a  store  of  the  manufactured 
articles  was  kept  connected  with  the  institution,  and  a  izencral  system  of  barterinj^  was  the 
policy  adopted.  Blacks  mi  thins?)  waf;onmaking,  coopering,  shoeinaking.  gunsmithmg,  cah- 
metmaking,  tailoring  and  weaving  were  carried  on  in  the  prison,  and  the  work  and  wares  of 
the  institution  were  sold  or  exchanged  for  provisions  and  raw  materials  such  as  sawed  lum- 
ber, staves,  hooppoles,  coal  and  firewood,  etc.,  or  sold  for  cash  as  cases  might  offer. 

Mrs.  Emily  Stewart  informs  the  writer  that  her  mother  had  her  carpets  woven 
in  the  prison,  and  that  when  she  delivered  the  raw  material  she  always  took  with 
her  a  large  basket  filled  with  cakes,  pies  and  doughnuts,  which  she  gave  to  the 
prisoners  to  insure  good  work.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  prisonmade 
goods  seems  to  have  been  disposed  of  on  credit.  On  February  20,  1817,  "  James 
Kooken,  Keeper  O.  P.,"  made  the  following  appeal  :* 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  subscriber  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  calling 
all  those  who  are  indebted  to  him  for  articles  purchased  from  the  Penitentiary  to  make 
immediate  payment.  His  indulgence  to  them  has  been  at  his  own  risk  and  injury,  and  he 
now  has  express  orders  from  the  board  of  inspectors  to  put  all  notes  and  accounts  in  suit, 
which  shall  remain  unpaid  on  the  tenth  day  of  March,  next.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
gnUUude  as  well  as  a  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  those  w^ho  have  been  so  repeatedly  accom- 
modated by  the  subscriber  will  save  him  the  unpleasant  duty  of  resorting  to  legal  measures. 

An  advertisement  of  1826  stated  that  pork  would  be  received  at  the  prison  in 
exchange  for  manufactured  articles. 

Discipline  in  the  original  penitentiary  was  lax,  its  walls  soon  became  infirm 
and  the  escapades  of  its  inmates  were  numerous.*  It  was  also  overcrowded,  and  as 
early  as  1826  suggestions  of  enlargement  began  to  bo  heard.  Occasional  fires 
broke  out  within  the  walls,  and  were  suppressed  with  great  difiiculty.  The  annual 
deficiency  of  its  receipts  below  its  expenditures  ranged  from  ^3,500  to  $7,000.  A 
legislative  commission  appointed  in  1831  reported  in  favor  of  removal  of  the  estab- 
lishment to  Zanesville.  This  commission  also  recommended  that  but  one  prison 
should  be  built  rather  than  an  additional  one,  as  had  been  proposed.  In  December, 
1831,  a  standing  legislative  committee  rej)ortod  exhaustively  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  old  prison,  and  recommended  that  a  new  one  be  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  Franklinton.  This  report  was  accompanied  bv  a  proposition  from  VV. 
S.  Sullivant  offering  to  convey  to  the  State  eight  acres  of  land  "  lying  north  of  and 
adjolDing  to  the  town  of  Franklinton,^'  the  gift  to  be  conditioned  upon  the  erection 
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of  a  penitciiliar\-  upon  the  ground  donated  within  two  years.  Pursuant  to  this 
report  the  General  Asaenibly,  on  February  8,  1832,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
erection  ot  "  a  new  penitentiary  of  sufficient  capacity  to  receive  and  employ  five 
hundred  convicts,  to  be  confined  in  separate  cells  at  night,**  the  entire  cost  of  the 
establishment  exclusive  of  convict  labor  not  to  exceed  $00,000.  A  board  of  throe 
directors,  to  be  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly,  was  empowered  to  purchase  for  the 
site,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  a  tract  of  not  more  than  twenty 
acres  to  be  situated  wiihin  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Statehouse,  the  contract  of 
purchase  to  include  the  right  to  *'  take  and  conduct  into  the  new  penitentiary,  for 
the  use  thereof  any  spring  or  watercourse  they,'  the  directors,  might  "  deem  neces- 
sary."' A  suj)erinten(ient  of  construction  was  provided  for  and  the  plan  of  the 
building  was  recj^uired  to  follow,  so  far  as  might  seem  best,  that  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Prison  at  VVethersfield.  The  act  made  a  building  appropriation  of  $20,000 
and  allowed  to  the  directors  a  salary  of  one  iiundred  dollars  each.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  keeper,  whose  official  title  was  changed  to  that  of  warden,  was  vested 
irj  the  board  of  directors,  and  his  compensation  was  fixed  at  $1,000  per  annum. 

l*ursuant  to  this  act  Joseph  Olds,  of  Circleville,  Samuel  McCracken,  of  Lan- 
caster, and  Charles  Anthony,  of  Springfield,  were  appointed  directors  and  on 
December  7,  1H32,  submitted  a  report  recommending  selection  of  the  site  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Seioto  ''  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Columbus."  The  tract  thus 
preferred  contained  about  fifteen  acres.  Its  title  was  in  a  complicated  condition, 
but  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  contract  with  tbe  senior  and  junior  Joseph 
Uidgway,  Otis  and  Samuel  Crosby  and  D.  W.  Deshlor,  citizens  of  Columbus,  who 
in  c()nsi(leration  of  a  cash  payment  of  $750,  and  the  site  subscriptions,  then 
atuountiug  to  $1,170,  undertook  to  and,  at  an  expense  of  about  $2,000,  did  obtain 
a  good  title  to  all  the  ground,  and  on  October  17,  1832,  conveyed  it  to  the  State 
free  of  all  encumbrance.  An  additional  strip  was  bought  of  John  Brickell  for 
fiilv  dollars,  making  a  total  cost  to  the  State  for  the  entire  tract,  of  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

Nathaniel  Medbery  was  appointed  superintendent,  and  submitted  a  plan  for 
a  building  with  a  frontage  of  four  hundred  feet,"  surrounded  by  a  wall  twentyfour 
feet  high,  and  containing  seven  hundred  cells.  The  gross  estimated  cost  of  the 
entire  work  w^as  $78,428.51  ;  exclusive  of  convict  labor  $58,744.61.  The  stone- 
work, measured  in  the  wall,  was  contracted  for  at  $1.48  per  perch  ;  the  brickwork 
at  S2.40  per  thousand.  Tlie  contractors  were  to  be  provided  with  the  labor  of  as 
many  convicts  as  they  ci)iild  employ,  not  exceeding  thirtysix,  the  guarding  to  be 
done  at  their  expense.  During  the  season  of  1833  the  work  progressed  rapidly 
until  the  violent  outbreak  of  the  cholera  in  that  year  compelled  its  suspension  for 
the  summer.  From  80  to  100  convicts  were  employed.  Nathaniel  Medbery  was 
aj)poitited  tirst  warden  of  the  new  prison  on  October  27,  1834,  and  during  the 
next  two  days  the  convicts  were  transferred  from  the  old  prison  to  the  new.  On 
March  5,  1835,  the  directors  appointed  Isaac  Cool  deputy  warden,  H.  Z.  Mills 
clerk,  Rev.  Jiussell  Bigelow  chaplain  and  Doctor  M.  B.  Wright  physician. 

The  new  prison  w^as  thus  opened  under  a  new  law,  with  new  officers,  new 
rules,  and  a  new  system  of  hiring  out  the  labor  to  contractors  instead  of  selling 
the  manufactured  articles  in  behalf  of  the  State.  At  first  the  system  of  disci- 
pline in  the  new  institution  was  very  severe  but  gradually  it  gave  way  to  more 
hunumc  methods.  The  humiliating  lockstep  and  the  cruel  punishments  known  as 
the  *'  showorbath  "  and  the  ''  cat ''  have  all  been  successively  abandoned.  A  sep- 
arate department,  with  eleven  cells,  for  female  convicts  was  constructed  in  1837. 
By  December  12  of  that  year  the  new  prison  was  fully  completed,  its  aggregate 
cost  up  to  that  date  having  been  893,370.  The  law  providing  for  a  chaplain  hav- 
ing been  repealed,  a  Young  Men's  Prison  Society  was  organized  in  the  city  to  pro- 
vide means  for  supporting  one.     The  effort  was  not  successful,  and   appeal   was 
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made  to  tbo  (Joneral  Assembly  to  provide  a  moral  instructor  for  tlie  convicts.     Jn 
their  report  delivered  in  January,  1837,  the  directors  say : 

During  another  year  the  penitentiary  buildincs  and  all  necessary  fixtures  in  and  about 
the  prison  can  be  completed,  after  which,  as  we  mlly  believe,  no  appropriation  from  the 
treasury  will  be  required  to  sustain  the  institution,  unless  the  labor  of  the  convicts  shall  be 
applied  in  erecting  other  buildings  for  the  State  and  in  that  case  appropriations  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  labor  thus  applied  will  be  suflicient.  We  go  still  further  and  predict  that  the 
institution  properly  managed  will  not  only  sustain  itself  but  will  annually  refund  to  the 
treasury  a  sum  equal  to  the  interest  upon  the  cost  of  the  building. 

When  the  penitentiary  was  removed  from  its  original  site,  a  question  arose 
as  to  whether  the  title  to  the  tenacres  of  ground  which  had  been  donated  for  its 
use  and  occupancy  remained  in  the  State  or  reverted  to  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  town.  In  the  General  Assembly  committees  reported  at  two  different  ses- 
sions in  favor  of  the  State's  title,  and  on  March  17,  1838,  the  Governor  was 
authorized  b}'  law  to  have  the  ground  ])latted  and  sold.  Proceedings  pursuant  to 
this  act  rested  with  the  discretion  of  tlie  Governor  and  nothing  was  done  until 
March,  1847,  when  Elijah  Backus  brought  suit  to  recover  the  ground  from  the 
Stat<>.  In  June,  1851,  Backus  obUiined  judgment,  by  default,  and  was  given 
possession  of  the  ])ropert3'.  In  March,  1852,  the  vState  brought  suit  to  regain  its 
title,  but  in  the  ensuing  November  a  verdict  was  rendered  against  its  claim.  Ori 
appeal  taken,  this  judgment  was  reversed  in  September,  1854;  the  State  again 
came  into  possession  of  the  ground,  and  in  1857  a  portion  of  it  was  sold.  During 
the  session  of  1857-8  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  payment  of  one 
thousand  dollars  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  to  the  widow  of  Alexander 
McLaughlin,  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  city. 

On  June  9,  1841,  James  Clark,  a  convict  sentenced  from  Scioto  County  for 
highway  robbery,  atrociously  muniered  Cyrus  Sells,  a  prison  guard,  by  stealing 
upon  his  victim  from  behind  and  beating  him  down  with  an  axe.  The  murderer's 
motive  was  revenge  for  some  rebuke  or  punishment  he  had  received.  Sells,  whose 
age  was  twentytwM),  was  a  resident  of  Columbus  and  a  member  of  the  Columbus 
Guards.  Within  a  few  months  of  the  time  when  this  tragedy  occurred,  Esther 
Foster,  a  negress  then  serving  a  term  in  the  prison,  beat  a  white  female  convict  to 
death  with  a  fireshovel.  On  February  9,  1844,  Clark  and  Esther  Foster  expiated 
their  crimes  on  the  same  gallows,  erected  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Mound  and 
Scioto  streets.  The  execution,  says  Martin,  *'  called  together  an  immense  crowd  of 
])Oople,  both  male  and  female,"  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  *'much  noise,  con- 
fusion, drunkenness  and  disorder."  Sullivan  Sweet,  a  wellkno'wn  citizen,  was 
pushed  over  in  the  crowd  and  fatally  trampled  by  a  horse. 

The  visitations  of  the  prison  by  cholera  in  epidemic  form  on  different  occasions 
have  been  described  in  Chapter  XXXV  of  Volume  I.  Worse  for  the  prison  than 
cholera,  so  far  as  its  discipline  and  general  usefulness  are  concerned,  has  been  its 
frequent  subjection  to  j)artisan  "  reorganization."  In  1839  Nathaniel  Med- 
bery.  a  valimble  warden,  gave  place  to  W.  li.  Van  Hook,  who,  in  turn,  was 
superseded  in  1842  by  Richard  Stadden.  In  the  current  chronicles  of  1843 
we  read  of  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  to  protest  against  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stadden,  who  was  declared  to  be  *' a  faithful  oflScer,  a  respected  citizen  and  an 
upright  man."  His  successor,  appointed  in  1843,  was  John  Patterson,  who,  in 
turn,  gave  place  in  1S4()  to  Laurin  Dewey.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  changes,  mostly 
on  partisan  account,  which,  at  intervals,  have  disturbed  the  management  of  the 
institution  from  1822  until  the  present  time."  A  newspaper  paragraph  of  1843 
contained  the  following  suggestive  statements: 
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If  half  we  have  heard  on  good  authority  is  true,  the  walls  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary, 
could  they  speak,  would  disclose  '*  prisonhouse  secrets"  that  would  make  the  blood  curdle. 
We  are  against  flogging  in  the  army,  navy,  madhouse  or  penitentiary,  if  it  can  be  dispensed 
with.  .  .  .  If  the  managers  of  that  institution  [the  Ohio  Penitentiary]  could  substitute  such 
&  persuasive  as  cold  wat^r  for  the  cats  and  other  instruments  of  torture  and  bloodlettins:  here- 
tofore employed,  we  are  certain  they  would  elicit  an  expression  of  universal  commendation 
from  the  community .** 

In  the  current  chronicles  of  1H5I  we  road  of  tho  arrival  of  three  or  four  boj 
convicts  scnttMiced  to  the  Penitentiary  from  Cleveland.  Thoy  were  brought  in 
manacloH  and  "as  they  hobbled  from  the  cars  to  the  omnibus,"  wrote  an  observer, 
''  they  lau^hod  about  their  awkward  fix  and  looked  hardened  andindifPerent  to  the 
terrible  punishment  awaiting  them."  "The  sight,"  adds  this  writer,  "  was  sicken- 
ing."  One  of  these  boys  was  only  ton  years  of  ago.  Incidental  to  his  incarcera- 
tion among  adult  offenders  a  loud  demand  was  raised  for  a  "  house  of  refuge  "  for 
juvenile  ottendcrs.* 

A  law  transferring  tho  a])pointment  of  penitentiary  directors  from  iho  Gen- 
eral Assemhly  to  the  Governor  was  passed  in  April,  1852.  Additional  legislation 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  throe  directors  and  otherwise  affecting 
the  organization  of  tho  management,  was  enacted  in  1854.  Alleged  inhuman 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  Tolivcr  Coker,  a  negro  convict,  by  Deputy  Warden  Watson, 
was,  in  that  year,  invostigatod  by  a  legislative  committee  which  made  a  report 
attributing  to  Watson  almost  incredible  barbarities,  and  demanding  his  resigna- 
tion. During  the  same  year,  J.  M.  King,  a  prison  guard,  was  arrested  on  charges 
of  embezzlement,  and  assisting  convicts  to  escape.  Advertisements  of  convict 
labor  for  hire  appeared  in  tho  newspapers  of  the  fifties.  Attempts  to  classify  the 
prisoners  according  to  age,  crime,  second  convictions  and  other  standards,  were 
made  in  1854  but  were  not  successful.  George  H.  Wright  and  Joseph  Deemer, 
prison  guards,  were  arrested  in  March,  1855,  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  aid  the 
escape  of  a  prisoner  named  Charles  Freeman.  On  September  10,  same  year,  two 
female  convicts  escaped  by  climbing  over  the  prison  walls.  The  warden's  i*eport 
for  the  year  1855  declared  that  the  provisions  of  law  requiring  tho  warden  to  clas- 
sify the  convicts  according  to  their  age  and  disposition  had  been  carried  out  as  far 
as  "  practicable  with  existing  contracts."  Alleged  malpractice  by  tho  prison  phy- 
sician by  which  a  convict  named  Shannon  became  entirely  blind  was  investigated 
in  1857  by  a  legislative  committee  which  reported  recommending  that  tho  charges 
against  the  ph3\sician  be  subjected  to  a  judicial  examination.  Shannon  had  been 
sentenced  for  one  year  on  pleading  guilty  to  manslaughter,  consisting,  it  was  baid, 
in  dealing  a  death  blow  to  the  assailant  of  a  woman  who  called  for  his  assistance. 
His  case  awakened  a  groat  deal  of  popular  discussion  and  sympathy. 

On  May  27,  1857,  Bartlott  Neville,  aged  27,  from  Athens  County,  was  brutally 
murdered  by  a  fellow  convict  named  Albert  Myers,  from  Clark  County,  who  came 
up  behind  Neville  while  ho  was  helping  to  carry  a  bucket  across  the  yard,  and 
struck  him  down  with  an  axe.  Neville  was  a  harmless  individual,  not  believed 
to  be  of  sound  mind  or  judgment.  Myors  was  convicted  of  this  crime  before 
Judge  James  L.  Bates,  who  sentenced  him  to  be  hung  on  September  3, 1858.  On 
account  of  alleged  insanity  ho  was  respited  by  Governor  Chase  until  December 
17,  1858,  when  he  was  hung  at  the  Franklin  County  Jail.  His  remarks  and  con- 
duct, both  at  his  sentence  and  at  his  execution,  were  of  the  most  brutal  and  revolt- 
ing character.  In  October,  18.59,  onehalf  of  the  lots  on  tho  Old  Penitentiary 
tract  were  sold  by  order  of  (Governor  Chase. 

On  April  4,  1859,  the  General  Assembly,  by  joint  resolution,  authorized  the 
Governor  to  a])p()int  a  commission  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  necessity  for 
enlarging  the  institutional  caj)acity  of  the  State  for  penitentiary  punishment,  and 
to  suggest  whether,  should  such  enlargement  bo  deemed  necessary,  it  should  be 
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made  by  adding  to  the  prison  at  Columbus  or  by  building  a  new  one  in  some 
other  locality.  The  members  of  the  commission  appointed  pursuant  to  this  reso- 
lution were  Thomas  Spooner,  of  Cincinnati,  Nelson  Franklin,  of  Circlevillo,  and 
Kent  Jarvis,  of  Massillon.  In  November,  1859,  these  commissioners  met  at 
Columbus,  received  proposals  for  the  new  penitentiary  from  fortyone  different 
towns,  and  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

Two  female  convicts  escaped  from  the  prison  during  the  night  of  November 
1,  18G0.  They  were  retaken  near  Worthington.  Of  twentyone  convicts  in  the 
female  department  in  April,  18(52,  two  were  sisters  who  had  been  sentenced  for 
shoplifting.  One  of  these  was  the  mother  of  seven  ciiildren  ;  the  other  had  left 
at  home  a  babe  about  three  weeks  old.  In  May,  1861,  Samuel  Groff,  a  convict  in 
the  saddletree  shop,  was  shot  b}'  a  guard  named  Taylor  and  fatally  wounded. 
Groff  had  struck  Taylor  and  attempted  to  incite  a  mutiny.  In  June,  1863,  a  negro 
convict  from  CieveUmd,  named  Stephens,  concealed  a  hammer  in  his  clothes  and 
with  it  struck  and  killed  a  fellow  negro  convict  named  Howard.  In  1864  an 
annex  for  insane  convicts  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  In  January,  1865, 
Daniel  Heavey,  an  old  guard,  was  fatally  stabbed  with  a  shoeknife  by  a  convict 
named  Edward  A.  Drew.  An  attempted  mutiny  in  November,  1865,  was  sup- 
presse<l  by  use  of  some  violence,  without  fatal  results,  by  Deputy  Warden  Dean. 
In  January,  1H66,  James  McDonald,  an  old  prisoner  who  had  been  recently  dis- 
charged, returned  to  the  prison  by  scaling  it«  walls.  He  was  suspected  of  an 
attempt  to  release  a  former  comrade  in  crime,  and  was  committed  to  the  city 
prison.  On  recommendation  of  Warden  Walcutt  and  Governor  Hayes,  the 
General  Assembly,  by  resolution  of  May  16,  1868,  authorized  the  purchase  of  ten- 
acres  of  additional  ground  contiguous  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  establish- 
ment. On  the  first  of  October  next  ensuing  this  land  was  ])urchased  of  the 
Lincoln  Goo<lale  estate  for  820,000;  in  1871  it  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  twentyfour 
feet  in  height. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  was  used,  by  consent  of  the 
General  Assembly,  as  a  United  States  military  prison.  In  consequence  of  this  it 
became  the  receptncle,  during  that  period,  of  many  prominent  Confederates  and 
abettors  of  the  rebellion.  Most  conspicuous  among  this  class  of  its  occupants  was 
General  John  Morgan  and  his  associates,  whose  capture  and  commitment  to 
the  prison  have  been  described  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  this  volume.  Morgan  and 
the  Confederate  officers  taken  with  him,  numbering  about  seventy  in  all,  were 
confined  in  the  ground  range  of  cells,  and  the  one  next  above  it,  in  the  interior 
cellblock  of  the  east  wing.  Here  they  were  isolated  from  all  the  prisoners  com- 
mitted for  civil  crimes.  In  going  to  and  from  their  meals  they  marched  across 
the  prison  \ard  ;  with  this  exception  their  daily  exercise  was  limited  to  prome- 
nades in  the  galleries  which  coursed  around  the  cellblock.  Two  military  sentinels 
pafrolled  the  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells,  a  turnkey  was  constantly  on  the  watch, 
and  frequent  tours  of  inspection  were  made  by  the  prison  officials  and  guards. 
No  newspapers  were  allowed  to  reach  the  captives,  their  correspondence  was  sub- 
jected to  rigid  inspection,  and  between  sunset  and  sunrise  they  were  all  locked 
within  their  cells.  Nevertheless,  on  the  morning  of  November  28,  18()3,  the  dis- 
covery was  made  that  during  the  preceding  night  Morgan  and  several  of  his  com- 
panions had  escaped  from  the  pris(»n.  The  story  of  this  wonderful  ex[)loit  has 
been  frequently  told,  with  many  variations  of  statement,  but  perhaps  never  more 
authentically  than  by  Colonel  Donn  Piatt  as  he  gathered  it  from  the  lips  of  a 
Confederate  participant,  and  communicated  it  to  his  paper,  the  IVdshhujtfm  Ctipllnl, 
According  to  this  account,  (icneral  Morgan  managed  to  communicate  with  friends 
outside  the  prison  by  means  of  trusted  convicts  who  were  permitted  to  go  into 
the  city  on  errands.  His  original  design  was  to  organize  a  general  convict  revolt 
and  blow  up  the  prison,  but  w4iile  he  was  meditating  this  scheme  he  learned  that 
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a  large  sewer  passed  under  the  prison  directly  beneath  the  cells  occupied  by  him- 
self and  party.  This  information  was  communicated  to  him  through  the  ventila- 
tor of  his  cell  by  a  convict  who  had  been  one  of  a  gang  engaged  in  cleaning 
obstructions  from  the  sewer.  Morgan  at  once  adopted  new  plans.  What  they 
were,  and  how  executed  let  Colonel  Pialt  narrate,  as  he  gathered  the  story  from 
his  Confederate  informant: 

The  cell  appropriated  to  the  General  was  in  the  second  tier  above,  reached  by  a  stairway 
and  a  gallery ;  so  he  selected  the  one  occupied  by  hi8  brother  in  which  to  make  the  attempt. 
Their  Erst  object  was  to  obtain  tools  with  which  to  work.  This  they  accomplished  by  taking 
from  the  convicts'  dinner  table  as  they  passed  —and  not  from  their  own,  as  this  would  have 
excited  suspicion  —  the  short,  strong,  dull  knives  ground  square  off  at  the  end,  so  as  to  rob 
them  of  danger  as  weapouB.  Every  day  added  a  knife  to  the  Confederates  until  fourteen 
were  secured.  Their  first  efFort  was  to  remove  the  stone  pavement  beneath  the  cot  of  the 
cell  selected.  The  pieces  were  broken  into  small  fragments  and  deposited  in  the  ashes  of  the 
huge  stoves  used  to  warm  the  halls.  This  had  to  be  done  slowly  and  cautiously,  for  the 
appearance  of  any  large  quantity  or  large  frngment  would  at  once  arouse  inquiry.  After  the 
stone  pavement  was  removed  a  layer  of  cement  was  found.  This  too  was  broken  up  and 
divideci  between  the  stoves  and  the  mattress,  from  which  the  stuffing  was  removed  and  burned 
as  the  material  increased.  The  bed  of  tlie  cell  consisted'of  acot,  reared  during  the  day  against 
the  wall  and  when  down  covered  the  hole  at  which  the  men  were  digging.  They  took  turns 
at  this  slow,  tedious  process,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  reached  the  sewer,  arched  with 
brick.    Through  this  a  hole  was  opened  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man. 

Had  the  brickwork,  cement  and  pavement  been  honestly  executed  the  prisoners  would 
not  have  so  readily  opened  the  way.  But  like  all  the  government  work,  it  was  found  to  be  rotten 
and  easily  removed.  To  lower  one  of  their  number  into  this  foul  receptacle  and  explore  the 
same  came  next.  Owing  to  its  size,  and  the  fact  that  water  was  flowing  through  contin- 
uously, the  air  was  not  so  poisonous  as  they  feared  ;  but  they  found  at  the  lower  end  where 
the  sewer  leaves  the  prison  for  the  river,  a  heavy  iron  grating  that  defied  all  efforts  made  to 
break  through.  Driven  from  this  end,  the  prisoners  tried  the  other.  It  terminated  at  a  wall. 
They  attacked  this  wall.  Their  first  impression  was  that  getting  through  this  obstacle,  they 
would  find  themselves  in  the  open  country,  (/lose  but  cautious  questioning  of  gnards  and 
convicts  —  such  convicts  as  I  have  said  before,  being  near  the  close  of  their  terms,  were  there- 
fore used  as  messengers— with  such  observations  as  their  indomitable  leader  could  make, 
convinced  them  that  this  wall  was  between  them  and,  not  liberty,  but  a  court  surrounded 
partly  by  a  prison  and  partly  by  a  wall  some  thirty  feet  in  height.  There  was  nothing  left 
them,  however,  but  to  dig  through. 

It  seemed  an  endless  work,  certainly  no  light  one,  for  the  wall  was  found,  when  pierced, 
to  be  fourteen  feet  from  outside  to  outside.  This  work  again  was  facilitated  by  the  dishon- 
esty of  the  government  contractors  in  building  the  prison.  After  penetrating  the  shell  of 
solid  masonry  the  interior  was  found  to  be  rubble  held  together  by  a  mortar  of  sand.  One 
day  a  messenger  convict  who  had  been  trusted  by  the  Confederates  in  carrying  written  mes- 
sages to  their  friends  outside,  pro<luced  from  one  leg  of  his  ])antaloon8  a  slender  pick  such  as 
miners  use,  and  from  the  other  a  short  stout  handle.  This  was  repeated  until  more  picks 
were  furnished  than  could  be  used.  .And  then  followcil — this  time  from  his  bosom  —  a 
shovel ;  after  that  came  bits  of  candles,  and  continued  until  Morgan  ordered  the  man  to  desist, 
fearing  that  he  might  be  discovered.  The  fellow  gave  over  with  much  relucta,nce,  for  the 
receipt  signed  by  Morgan  for  each  article  delivered  brought  lum  a  hundre<l  dollar  greenback, 
and  he  was  rapidly  and  easily  accumulating  a  fortune. 

The  heavy  wall  was  j>ierced  at  last  and  quite  an  excavation  was  made  in  the  earth  of  the 
courtyard,  when  the  conspirators  turned  their  attention  to  constructing  openings  into  the 
thirteen  other  cells.  As  the  escape  was  to  be  made  in  the  nighttime  each  cell,  of  course,  had 
to  be  tapped.  After  careful  measurements  and  calculations,  the  precise  places  were  desig- 
nated and  working  from  below,  the  arch  was  broken  and  the  earth  removed,  all  but  the  stone 
pavement;  that  wa.s  left  so  that  a  few  blows  would  open  the  way  at  the  moment  when  escape 
was  determined  upon.  In  the  meantime  other  necessary  ]>reparations  were  being  made.  .\ 
rope  was  constructed  of  the  sheets  of  their  beds  torn  into  8trij)s  and  twisted  together.  At 
seven  every  night  the  i)risoners  were  locked  in  their  cells,  and  as  an  hour  after,  there  was  an 
inspection  which  consisted  of  a  lantern  being  thrust  through  the  door  so  that  the  the  officer 
in  command  couhl  see  that  his  prisoner  was  in  bed,  it  was  necessary  to  get  substitutes.  To 
this  end  paddies  were  constructed  out  of  their  underclothes,  stuffed  with  the  filling  of  the 
mattresses.  After  this  Morgan's  men  slept  with  their  heads  covered,  so  that  their  inanimate 
substitutes  miglit  not  be  discovered.     For  awhile  the  officer  would  call  the  prisoner,  but  found 
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it  80  difficult  to  awake  him  that  this  wad  abandoned,  the  puzzled  guard  saying  that  Kentucky 
"  rebe  "  slept  like  **  niggers/'  with  their  heads  covered,  and  **  sound  as  whiteoak  wood." 

All  was  ready  for  the  desperate  attempt,  and  the  leader  was  waiting  for  a  stormy  night, 
when  one  day  he  received  through  their  trusted  messenger  a  bit  of  paper.  On  the  paper  was 
written,  "  Warden  of  the  prison  changed  tomorrow."  John  Morgan  was  not  slow  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  this.  A  new  commandant  meant  a  new  broom,  new  regulations,  an  inspec- 
tion and  perhaps  discovery.  Morgan  did  not  know  that  this  change  was  the  result  of  an 
anonymous  letter  received  by  Secretary  Stanton,  written  and  mailed  in  Columbus,  that  hinted 
darkly  at  a  revolt  in  the  State's  prison  and  the  destruction  of  the  State's  capital.  But  he  did 
know  that  the  attempt  was  to  be  made  that  night  or  abandoned. 

During  the  winter  almost  a  perpetual  twilight  reigns  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  the 
State  Prison  at  Columbus.  Sometimes  this  deepens  into  night,  and  then  the  unhappy 
inmates  know  that  a  storm  is  raging  without.  The  eventful  day  forced  on  them  for  the 
attempt  so  long  in  preparation  was  lighter  than  usual  and  it  was  resolved  to  fight  their  way 
out  should  that  way  be  obstructed  by  guards.  To  this  end  their  blunted  knives  were  sharp- 
ened to  a  point,  and  fourteen  of  these  <leadly  weapons,  deadly  in  such  hands,  were  distributed 
to  as  many  men. 

The  first  dilficulty  to  be  overcome  was  to  get  General  Morgan  from  the  cell  in  the  upper 
tier  to  one  of  the  cells  communicating  with  the  sewer.  He  selected  his  brother,  not  only 
because  of  the  personal  resemblance,  but  for  that  he  thoui?ht  it  just  for  others  that  the  pun- 
ishment following  the  discovery  should  fall  on  himself  through  the  one  nearest  to  nim. 
Night  came  and  the  brother  hurried  into  the  General's  cell,  while  the  General  placed  him- 
self in  the  one  vacated  below.  The  change  worked  well,  when,  at  the  moment  the  sruard 
was  about  leaving,  having  locked  in  the  prisoners,  one  appeared  at  the  cell  door  so  lately 
occupied  by  the  General,  thrust  a  lantern  in  at  the  opening,  and,  just  as  the  younger  Mor- 
gan was  giving  up  all  as  lost,  demanded  a  rattAil  file  loaned  the  (ieneral  the  day  before. 
"What  file?"  thought  the  young  man.  He  had  not  heard  of  the  article,  borrowed  under  pre- 
tense of  making  a  ring  for  a  lady  from  a  bone.  He  had,  however,  enough  presence  of  mind 
to  betray  no  confusion,  but  began,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  an  active  sean;h  for  the  misera- 
ble file.  As  luck  had  it,  his  hand  fell  on  the  article  where  it  had  been  left  upon  the  bed. 
Covering  his  face  with  his  hand,  as  if  the  light  hurt  his  eyes,  he  gave  the  file  to  the  guard 
and  then  listened  with  throbbing  heart  to  the  footsteps  that  died  away  in  the  distance. 

The  clang  of  the  irongrated  door  as  it  swung  to  was  the  signal  for  immediate  action. 
The  pavements  above  the  sewer  at  the  designated  places  were  broken  through,  and  fourteen 
men  dropped  into  the  foul  receptacle.  The  candles  were  lighted  and  the  work  began.  Five 
feet  of  earth  had  to  be  removed  before  midnight,  and  taking  turns  they  worked  as  probably 
men  never  labored  before.  Rapidly,  as  the  earth  was  loosened,  it  was  passed  back  into  the 
sewer,  their  wooden  cups  being  used  for  this  purpose.  At  last  an  opening  was  made, 
enlarged  sufficiently  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  man,  and  John  Morgan  pushed  his  way  through 
and  stood  upon  the  ground  of  the  court.  He  found  the  sky  overcast  and  a  drizzling  rain 
slowly  falling.  The  place  seemed  deserted.  The  man  on  guard  had  evidently  sought  shel- 
ter from  the  inclement  weather.  On«  by  one  these  resolute  men  emerged  from  tlie  hole. 
Grasping  each  other  by  the  hand  and  led  by  their  General,  they  moved  slowly  and  quietly 
toward  the  wall  that  divided  the  female  prison  from  that  which  they  so  lately  occupied. 
The  wall  was  reached,  and  the  stoutest  bracing  himself  against  it  with  his  hands,  another 
mounted  to  his  shoulders  ;  then  a  third  climbed  above  the  two,  and  a  fourth  was  making  his 
way  up  when  the  second  man  missed  his  footing  and  all  fell  to  the  ground.  This  mode  of 
scaling  a  per])endicular  wall  is  successfully  practiced  by  French  zouaves  and  acrobats.  But 
it  requires  strength  and  dexterity,  a  dexterity  that  comes  of  long  practice,  and  this  practice 
had  been  denied  Morgan's  men.  General  Morgan  then  shifted  from  the  dividing  wall,  after 
listening  a  minute  to  find  whether  the  noise  of  the  unhappy  tumble  had  been  heard,  to  the 
corner  furthest  from  the  prison. 

In  former  years,  on  this  corner  had  been  a  platform  and  a  box  for  a  sentry.  But  as  the 
guard  was  over  women  not  given  to  attempted  escapes,  and  as  the  sentry  was  subject  to  a 
continuous  volley  of  abuse  from  the  female  wards  below,  the  guard  had  been  removed. 
Aided  by  the  corner,  that  served  as  a  support,  the  human  ladder  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
top  of  the  wall,  and  the  men  clambering  upon  it  with  their  improvised  rope,  made  it  fast. 
One  by  one  all  of  the  fourteen  came  out.  hand  over  hand,  and  the  rope  was  dropped  on  the 
outside,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  entire  party  found  themselves  free. 

Here  of  course  they  were  met  by  their  sympathizing  friends.  My  informant,  on  this 
part  of  the  business,  was  silent.  Who  guided  the  escaped  prisoners  to  a  place  of  refuge  and 
gave  each  a  change  of  clothing —warm  overcoats^  cloth  traveling  caps  and  car petbatjs -will 
probably  never  be  known. 

John  Morgan  selected  one  of  his  ofticers,  now  an  eminent  Judge  in  Kentucky,  a  man 
noted  for  his  cool  selfpossessiun  and  courage,  ajo  his  companion  and  separating  from  the  other 
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twelve,  the  two  walked  into  the  depot  at  Colambus  at  the  moment  the  eafitern  express  train 
was  about  to  start  for  Cincinnati.  They  had  no  time  to  procure  tickets,  and  boarding  the 
cars,  (ieneral  Mor^n  purposely  selected  a  seat  by  a  Feiieral  officer.  In  a  few  seconds  the 
cars  were  dashinj?  into  the  ni^ht,  towards  Cincinnati.  Shortly  after,  General  Morgan's  com- 
panion j)ointed  with  his  finj^er  through  the  window  next  which  he  sat  and  said  : 

*'  That,  sir,  is  our  Penitentiary,  and  just  now,  you  know,  it  is  the  residence  of  the  famous 
John  Morjiran." 

"Indetul,  it's  there,  is  it?"  resiwnded  Morgan.  "Well,  let  us  drink  to  the  strength  of  its 
walls,"  and  pulling  from  his  breast  iK)cket  a  flask  of  old  whisky  the  officer  join^  in  the 
Ujast. 

The  conductor  collected  his  fare,  and  the  passengers  nodded  and  slept,  and  among  the 
rest  General  Morgan's  Federal  officer,  who,  having  taken  several  draugnts  from  Morgan's 
tlask,  and  doubtlens  being  fatigued  by  his  many  labors  of  the  day,  snoreil  in  the  deepest 
sort  of  slumber.  Daylight,  and  the  twain  were  approaching  Cincinnati  together  when  Mor- 
gan, leaning  over,  whispered  to  his  companion  that  it  was  about  time  to  get  off.  Patiing  his 
valise  under  his  coat,  he  went  (juietly  to  the  rear  platform.  In  a  few  minutes  after  his  com- 
panion followed.  Fortunatelv  the  brakeman  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  car.  Morgan 
directed  his  friend  to  throw  his  might  and  strength  upon  the  brakes  when  he,  Morgan,  should 
pull  the  hellrone,  that  signals  a  stop.  This  was  done.  The  shrill  scream  of  the  locomotive 
wa.s  heard,  followed  bv  the  rasping  noise  of  brakes  along  the  train  before  it  came  to  a  full 
stop,  but  after  it  ha({  ceased  to  run  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  jump  off,  the  two  fugitives 
jumped  from  the  platform  and  immediately  hid  in  the  bush  that  lined  both  sidesof  the  road. 
They  heard  the  train  come  to  a  full  stop;  they  heard  the  voices  of  the  conductor  and 
brakemen  crying  to  each  other  with  much  profanity;  then  the  bell  rang,  the  locomotive 
screamed  an<l  the  train  moved  on.  Thev  waittni  until  the  last  faint  roar  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and  then  emerged  from  their  hi(fing  places  to  fall  almost  into  the  arms  of  five  gov- 
ernment soldiers  traveling  along  the  track. 

*'  What  the  devil  are  you  al)out  here  ?  "  cried  one,  facing  Morgan  and  his  companion. 

"Rather,"  replied  Morgan  quietlv,  but  firmly,  "what  are  you  doing  from  camp  at  this 
hour?" 

The  question  was  embarrassing,  for  the  men  were  laden  with  an  admirable  assortment 
of  dead  poultry  antl  conspicuous  among  the  lot  an  infant  pig  lately  sacrificed. 

"We'ere  out  buyin'  provisions  for  our  Colonel,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  with  some  stress 
on  the  word  that  in<licated  the  purchase. 

"Does  your  colonel  send  you  out  to  purchase  poultry  after  night— and  who  is  he?  " 

"Yes,  lie  does,  'cause,  you  see,  we're  fightin'  all  day  ;  and  his  name's  Squibob,  Colonel 
S(juil)ob  of  the  One  Hundred  Ninetysixth  Ohio  Volunteers,"  was  the  response  as  the  chicken 
thieves  movetl  on. 

The  two  arrived  in  Cincinnati  as  the  day  began  to  break.  At  that  hour  the  police 
waken  ;  cats  steal  home,  and  at  intervals  milk  carts  and  meat  wagons  can  be  heard  rattling 
over  rough  streets.  The  few  they  met  regarded  them  as  early  travelers  seeking  the  depot, 
and  unobstructed  they  found  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  The  ferry  boats  were 
preparing  their  daily  rounds,  but  the  two  hesitated  trusting  themselves  to  this  sort  of  con- 
veyance, for  they  saw  a  squad  of  infantry  under  command  of  a  sergeant  hurrying  to  one  of 
the  landings.  They  did  not  know  but  what  their  escape  had  been  discovered,  and  were  well 
aware  that  in  an  hour  the  guard  would  take  their  rounds  through  the  prison  and  immedi- 
diately  thereafter  the  telegraph  wires  would  fairly  hum  with  the  startling  news  of  John  Mor- 
gan's escape.  While  they  hesitated  and  thought  a  small  boat  rowe<l  by  a  boy  shot  in  near 
the  spot  where  they  stood.  Morgan  approached  the  lad  and  asked  what  he  would  charge  to 
row  them  to  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river.  The  boy  eyed  the  two  inquiringly  as  well  as 
he  could  in  the  dim  light  of  tlie  early  morn,  and  then  responded  that  he  thought  fifty  cents 
apiece  would  not  be  too  much.  Tliis  compensation  was  immediately  agreed  to,  and  then 
the  moneygetting  gamin  said  he  must  have  it  in  advance.  The  shrewd  boy  suspected  the 
two  men  calling  for  a  rowboat  when  the  ferryboats  were  flying  between  the  shores  and  the 
information  that  he  gathered  cost  subsequently  some  money  and  no  little  bloodshed.  The 
only  track  the  authorities  had  of  General  Morgan,  after  he  left  the  Penitentiary  until  he 
struck  the  Ohio,  wius  from  this  observant  little  Yankee,  and  the  proof  of  his  shrewdness  was 
in  the  fact  that  he  collected  his  fare  in  advance. 

The  boat  was  small  and  the  two  heavy  men  sunk  it  to  the  gun'cls,  but  it  carried  Qesar, 
an<l  his  fortunes,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  carrie<l  Cjcsar  to  his  fate.  Could  the  daring  raider 
who  sat  with  arms  folded  in  the  stern  of  that  frail  cnift  have  had  the  present  darkness  sud- 
denly lifted  and  the  future  revealed,  I  doubt  if  he  would  have  cared  whether  the  l)oat  sunk 
or  floated!  He  would  have  seen  that  his  brilliant  career  had  already  ended,  and  in  the 
future  was  only  the  applause  given  a  popular  actor  as  he  leaves  the  stage  while  the  ignoble 
death  that  began  with  treachery  and  ended  in  a  few  shots,  and  a  body  thrown  upon  a  w^ag- 
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oner's  horee,  would  make  that  found  in  the  quiet  waters  of  the  wintry  Ohio  far  more  pleasant 
and  dignified. 

While  slowly  breasting  the  swift  current,  the  ruddy  couriers  of  the  early  dawn  began  to 
brighten  up  the  east,  while  night  hung  dark  and  gloomy  in  the  west.  In  this  dim  and 
clondv  quarter,  high  upon  the  Kentuokv  bank  of  the  river,  Morgan  saw  a  bright  light  and 
asked 'the  boy  what  it  was.  "  That,*'  an'swered  the  little  boatman,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
without  ceasing  his  efforts,  '*why,  that's  widow  Ludlow  :  she  keeps  her  house  lit  up  all  night, 
'cause  they  say  she's  feared  of  ghost,s."  "Land  me  there  and  I'll  give  vou  another  dollar." 
"Fork  over,"  was  the  brli^f  response,  and  getting  his  money,  he  turned  his  boat  more  with  the 
current  and  in  a  few  moments  landed  the  fugitives  near  the  widow's  house. 

Getting  once  more  upon  Kentucky  soil,  John  Morgan  drew  a  long  breath,  filling  his 
longs  with  not  only  to  him  free  air,  but  giving  to  his  heart  a  fresh  impulse  of  courage  for  the 
cause  he  had  helpetl  to  make  immortal.  He  and  his  comrade  found  refuge  in  Mrs.  Ludlow's 
house.  What  followe<l  I  have  not  the  spat^e  to  tell  nor  is  it  my  province.  I  sat  down  only 
to  detail  the  heretofore  unknown  history  of  Morgan's  escape  from  the  Ohio  prison.  All  that 
followed  is  already  known  and  belongs  to  the  history  of  our  country. 

Possibly  encouraged  by  the  recollection  of  Morgan's  exploit,  four  prisoners 
undertook  to  effect  their  escape  in  October,  1807,  by  di«^^in^  an  underground  pas- 
sage from  the  enjxineroom  of*  the  Ohio  Tool  (-ompany  towards  the  main  sewer. 
This  effort  was  detected  and  arrested  before  the  sewer  was  reached. 

Of  the  freaks,  anomalies  and  adventures  developed  in  criminal  e.\])erionce  and 
temperament,  the  annals  of  the  prison  af^'ord  many  curious  examples.  By  way  of 
illustration  one  or  two  may  here  be  i^iven.  The  followiiiix  strange  history  of 
William  Campbell,  who  died  in  the  prison  November  12,  1SI)7,  is  taken  from  the 
Ohio  Sfntf  Journal  • 

In  1838  he  [Campbell]  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  from  Muskingum  County  under  sen- 
tence for  three  years  for  burglary.  He  was  discharged  in  August,  1S41,  but  was  returned  to 
prison  in  July,  IS42,  from  Coshocton  County,  sentenced  for  a  long  term.  He  wjis  pardoned 
by  Governor  Ford  in  July,  1S49,  but  was  returneil  to  prison  from  Muskingum  County  under 
sentence  for  six  years,  in  1850,  and  was  discharged  in  March,  ISofJ,  by  exjuration  of  sentence. 
In  June  of  the  san^e  year  he  was  returned  to  prison  under  the  name  of  Sheldon  Campbell 
from  Morgan  County,  under  sentence  for  fifteen  years  for  horsestealing.  He  was  pardoned  May 
fifth,  186<),  on  the  certificate  of  the  physician  of  the  prison  that  he  was  in  the  lowest  stageof  con- 
sumption, and  should  be  sent  home  tx)  die.  The  veteran  liorsethief  did  not  go  home  to  die, 
but  to  resume  his  calling,  an<l  in  February,  18l>7,  was  returned  to  tin*  Penitentiary  for  the  fifth 
time.  He  came  this  time  from  Allen  County,  convicted  of  horsestealing,  and  sentenced  under 
the  name  of  William  Martin,  aJia»  John  Hess,  for  six  years.  There  was  a  rich  scene  at  the  pri.son 
when  he  was  recognized,  and  as  his  pardon  had  been  revoked,  the  old  fellow  resigned  him- 
self to  his  fate,  and  commenced  his  fifth  term  in  about  bis  usual  spirits.  He  was  a  straight, 
tall  man,  had  mild  grayish  blue  eyes,  an  easy  manner,  a  good  disposition,  and  was  always  a 
good  man  in  prison.  For  some  weeks  the  old  disease  (consumption)  made  him  an  inmate  of 
the  hospital.  Though  scarcely  able  to  speak,  be  insisted  to  the  last  that  he  would  get  well. 
and  died  without  one  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

The  case  of  Mary  Garrett,  a  Medina  County  murderess,  who  with  her  infant 
child,  arrived  at  the  prison,  under  sentence  of  execution,  on  October  5,  1888,  was 
one  of  the  most  distressful  in  the  Ohio  annals  of  crime.  Mrs.  Garrett  and  child 
reached  Columbus  on  a  stormy,  dismal  day  in  October.  The  event  was  thus 
described:^'* 

The  mother  alighted  from  the  train  with  the  bal>e  in  her  arms  an<l  followed  the  sheriff 
through  the  masses  [of  peoi)le  assembled  to  see  her].  She  wjis  un(;oncerned,  and  seemed  to 
care  for  nothing  except  her  babe.  .  .  .  The  sherifl*  liehl  the  baby  while  Mrs.  (larrett  alighted 
from  the  carriage,  but  she  immediately  took  it.  .  .  .  They  passed  immediately  tlirough  the 
guardroom  and  the  corridor  to  the  annex.  The  babe  actetl  like  a  hero  and  was  very  good, 
not  even  uttering  a  sound  as  he  passed  V)ehind   the  bars.     It  was  a  sorrowful  and  touching 

sight  to  see  the  mother  and  babe  enter  the  execution   room The  little  babe  simplv 

cooed  as  it  passed  the  scaffold,  and  the  warden  contiucted  the  mother  to  a  chair  in  the  annex 
cage.  She  was  visibly  affected  when  she  bade  Sheriff  Dealing  goodbye.  Holding  the  babe 
to  her  bosom  with  her  left,  she  shook  his  hand  and  uttered  the  words,  "  Goodbye  Sheriff," 
while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  was  left  to  herself  then,  and  it  is  probable  that  her  little 
boy  furnished  her  sufficient  company  to  prevent  her  from  giving  full  vent  to  her  feelings. 
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Of  Mrs.  Garrett's  history  very  little  is  known.  She  has  been  twice  married,  her  first 
husband's  name  being  Geoffrey  Ininger,  by  whom  she  had  two  daap;hterB  who  are  still  living. 
Three  years  ago  she  was  married  to  Alonzo  Garrett,  a  well-to-do  widower  at  Elyria.  He  had 
two  daughters,  Anna  and  Eva,  aged  26  and  42  respectively,  who  were  always  a  great  eyesore 
to  the  new  wife.  It  is  said  that  she  married  Garrett  for  his  money,  and  she  plotted  vigor- 
ously against  the  lives  of  his  daughters  for  several  reasons.  She  had  one  of  them  sent  to  the 
Imbecile  Asylum  in  this  citv  for  a  time,  and  at  another  time  both  of  them  sent  to  the  poor- 
liouse.  The  crime  for  which  Mrs.  Garrett  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged  January  4, 1889,  was  the 
burning  to  death  of  these  idiotic  stepchildren  on  the  night  of  November  1,  1887.^^ 

On.Iuno  13,  1809,  a  female  convict,  Mary  Williams,  hid  out  until  night,  when 
she  rang  the  bell  for  the  outHido  gate,  at  the  opening  of  which  she  knocked  down 
the  female  guard  who  had  opened  it,  rushed  out,  leaped  over  the  picket  fence  and 
made  off  towards  Dublin,  near  which  she  concealed  herself  in  a  corncrib.  On  the 
following  day  she  was  detected  in  the  crib,  and  brought  back  to  the  prison.  In 
September,  1S72,  Ida  May  attempted  the  murder  of  Maggie  Williams,  a  sister 
convict,  whom  she  severely  injured.  In  July,  1869,  William  Carroll  struck  Frank 
J^auth,  a  follow  convict,  with  an  iron  ladle,  inflicting  a  dangerous  wound.  On 
January  30,  1875,  Nancy  Jane  Scott  and  Thomas  L.  Miles,  both  convicts  dis- 
charged on  that  date,  were  married  at  the  prison,  in  the  presence  of  about  five 
hundred  persons,  including  members  of  the  General  Asaemoly  and  State  officers. 
Both  parties  to  the  marriage  had  shortened  their  period  of  confinement  by  good 
behavior. 

In  the  8])ring  of  1870  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  $1,000  to  provide 
the  prison  with  a  circulating  library.  A  new  chapel  was  sufficiently  advanced  to 
be  used  for  relicjious  services  in  1875.  In  1874  a  legislative  committee  investi- 
gated and  condemned  the  arrangement  and  ventilation  of  the  cells,  and  recom- 
mended their  reconstruction.  The  committee  also  advised  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  to  contain  500  cells.  The  foundations  of  this  building  were  laid  in  1875 
on  ground  previously  occupied  by  the  prison  cemetery,  from  which  the  remains  of 
deceased  convicts  there  interred  were  transferred  to  a  spot  near  the  State  quarry. 
Apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  was  introduced  in  the  prison  in  1873.  A 
plan  for  supplying  the  prison  with  water  by  means  of  its  own  pumps  and  a  stand- 
pipe  was  broached  in  1882.     In  1885  the  standpipe  was  completed. 

By  legislation  of  1884  and  1885  a  plan  of  graded  punishments  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  entire  system  of  penitentiary  management  was  recast  on  a  reform- 
atory basis.  First  in  this  series  of  statutes  was  that  of  March  24,  1884,  which 
vested  the  general  control  of  the  Penitentiary  in  a  board  of  five  managers  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years,  to  have  authority  to 
make  rules  for  the  prison  and  to  appoint  and  remove  its  warden.  Two  of  those 
managers,  the  law  required  should  be  ^'  practical  and  skilled  mechanics,"  and  not 
more  than  three  of  them  should  "  belong  to  the  same  political  party."  By  this 
same  statute  the  contract  labor  system  was  abolished  and  in  lieu  thereof  it  was 
provided  that  the  prisoners  should  be  employed  by  the  State,  that  those  under 
twentyone  years  of  age  should  engage  in  handiwork  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  a  trade,  and  that  articles  made  in  the  prison  for  the  State  Institutions 
should  be  paid  for  at  the  market  prices.  The  law  provided  for  a  classification  of 
the  prisoners  in  different  grades,  for  their  advancement  or  degradation  according 
to  behavior,  for  their  conditional  release  on  parole,  and  for  the  gradual  and  com- 
plete recovery  of  their  liberty  by  meritorious  conduct.  To  the  warden  was 
entrusted  the  appointment  of  the  employes,  guards  and  subordinate  officoi's 
of  the  |>ri8oii.  As  to  the  warden's  qualifications  it  was  required  that  he  should  be 
a  person  of  executive  ability  and  practical  ex])erionce.  His  removal  from  office 
"  for  ])olitical  or  partisan  reasons  *'  was  forbidden. 

Pursuant  to  this  law  the  board  of  prison  managers  proceeded  to  classify  all 
the  prisoners  into  three  grades,  numbered  from  highest  to  lowest,  as  first,  second 
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and  third.  The  entire  body  of  convicts  in  tlie  prison  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  these  grades,  and  all  new  arrivals,  were  assigned  to  the  second  grade,  with  the 
possibility  of  falling  by  bad  conduct  to  the  ihird,  or  of  rising  by  good  conduct  to 
the  first.  The  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  were  clothed  in  a  suit  of  mottled  blue, 
those  of  the  second  in  one  of  mottled  gray.  The  third  grade  continued,  as  before, 
to  wear  striped  clothing.  In  the  first  and  second  grades  the  lockstep  was  abol- 
ished. A  system  of  promotion  and  degradation  in  the  grades,  such  as  had  been  in 
successful  operation  in  the  New  York  reformatory  at  Elmiru,  was  established. 
Under  this  system,  which  is  described  as  "  simply  a  substitution  of  a  task  for  a 
time  sentence,'*  the  prisoner  may,  by  good  conduct,  gain  a  monthly  deduction 
from  the  full  period  of  his  sentence,  as  follows  :  Five  days  during  his  first  year, 
seven  days  during  his  second  year,  nine  days  during  his  third  year,  and  ten  days 
j)or  month  afler  he  shall  have  passed,  without  fault,  the  first  three  years  of  his 
sentence.  In  apportioning  credits,  the  prisoner  is  charged  for  each  month  nine 
marks;  three  of  these  he  may  earn  by  labor,  three  by  behavior  and  three  by 
study.  To  afford  facilities  for  study  a  school  w^as  established,  and  during  the  first 
year  of  its  operations  five  hundred  illiterates  then  in  the  prison  became"  quite 
proficient  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic."'''  Each  prisoner  is  furnished  a 
conduct  book  in  which  he  receives  monthly  credit  for  the  number  of  marks 
gained,  and  is  charged  with  all  offenses  reported  against  him. 

The  results  of  this  system  have  been  highly  gratifying,  and  would  doubtless 
bo  still  more  so  if  reinforced,  encouraged  and  j)rotected  by  such  legislation  as 
would  contribute  to  the  prison  management  of  the  State  a  corps  of  trained 
experts,  wholly  exemi)t  from  partisan  or  personal  interference. 

The  socalled  "  piece  or  process  plan  *  of  prison  labor  was  introduced  in  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary  by  an  act  of  February  27,  1885.  The  use  of  the  'Mluckinglub  *' 
as  a  means  of  punishment  was  discontinued  on  January  1,  1889. 

On  April  29,  1885,  an  act  was  passed  which  provided  that  *•  when  any  person 
shall  be  sentenced  by  any  court  of  the  State,  having  competent  jurisdiction,  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead,  such  punishment  shall  only  be  infiicted  within  the 
walls  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  within  an  inclosure  to  be  pre 
pared  for  that  purpose.'*  In  pursuance  of  this  act  *'a  suitable  building  and  scaf- 
fold'* were  erected,  and  all  executions  for  ca])ital  offenses  in  Ohio  have  since  taken 
place  at  the  Penitentiary. 

While  the  location  of  the  State  Prison  at  Columbus  has  undoubtedly  bene- 
fited the  city  in  some,  though  not  all,  material  respects,  it  has  also  carried  with  it 
some  moral  disadvantages.  One  of  these  is  the  steady  contribution  by  the  prison 
of  unregenerate  lawbreakers  to  the  population  of  the  capital.  This  evil  has  fre- 
quently been  a  subject  of  legislative  as  well  as  local  discussion,  but  no  satisfactory 
remedy  for  it  has  yet  been  found.  That  the  frequency  of  capital  punishments,  in 
any  community,  is  promotive  of  refined  tastes  or  delicate  moral  sensibilities,  can 
scarcely  be  admitted.  Familiarity  with  the  operations  of  the  gallows  is  neither  a 
preventive  of  crime  nor  a  refining  influence. 

The  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  is  the  effort 
which  has  been  and  is  still  being  made  to  convert  it  into  a  reformatory  institution. 
Should  this  effort  be  successful  to  the  full  extent  of  its  deservings  or  its  possibili- 
ties, the  prison  may  become  an  unqualified  blessing  both  to  the  State  and  to  its 
capital. 
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NOTES. 

1.  See  Chapter  XIII,  Volume  I. 

2.  An  old  citizen  informs  the  author  that  this  ground  was  originally  a  dense  pawpaw 
thicket. 

3.  The  bricks  of  which  the  original  Penitentiary  was  composed  are  said  to  have  been 
made,  in  part,  of  clay  taken  from  the  ancient  mound  on  South  High  Street. 

4.  Wentf^m  InteUigencn. 

5.  Thoconvict8.it  is  said,  were  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  with  ballplaying,  and 
trained  a  doj^  to  bring  the  ball  back  to  them  when  it  happened  to  fly  over  the  walls.  Another 
story  of  that  period  represents  that  a  drunken  convict,  while  roaming  the  streets,  met  Gov- 
ernor I.ucas  and  implored  his  pardon,  much  to  the  Governor's  disgust.  During  one  of  the 
numerous  escapades,  in  1 H30,  a  convict  named  Smith  Maythe  seized  and  held  one  of  the 
guards  while  his  confederates,  about  a  dozen  in  number,  made  their  escape.  Pursued  by 
guards,  the  fugitives  betook  themselves  to  the  mound  on  South  High  Street,  whence  they 
retreated  to  Stewart's  Woods,  where  they  were  retaken.  Maythe,  the  leader  in  this  adven- 
ture, was  one  of  four  brothers  then  confined  in  the  prison.  On  being  brought  back,  one 
of  the  brothers  reproached  him  for  his  conduct,  saying,  **  how  could  you  so  disgrace  our 
familyl"  During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1833  Maythe  earned  and  obtained  his  pardon  by 
faithful  service  in  caring  for  tlie  sick  and  dyin^  on  that  occasion.  He  was  subsequently 
returned  to  the  prison  on  conviction  of  horsestealing,  and  was  finally  hung  by  a  mob  in  Ken- 
tucky for  attempted  murder. 

i\.  The  author  of  this  plan  is  said  to  have  been  Doctor  J.  P.  Kirtland,  of  Trumbull 
County. 

7.  The  Ohio  State  Journal  of  Deceml)er  9,  187H,  in  discussing  a  change  in  the  warden- 
ship  then  ])ending.  said  e<litorially  : 

'*  When  the  present  hastile  [State  prison]  opened,  a  prominent  writer  said  that  the  failure 
of  the  old  Penitentiarv,  both  in  a  pecuniary  and  reformatory  view,  had  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  ouildings  and  the  lax  government  of  the  institution,  and 
high  expectations  were  entertained  that  under  the  new  system  a  revenue  would  be  produced 
and  a  moral  reformation  wrought  upon  the  convicts.  Were  that  man  to  write  today  he 
might  have  something  to  say  about  political  influence  and  the  division  of  spoils  as  well  as  lax 
government.  The  Columbus  tx))ice  might  also  give  him  some  information  as  to  the  moral 
reformation  wrought  on  convicts.  It  is  a  fact  that  imprisonment  serves  only  as  a  punish- 
ment. It«  reforming  effects  are  all  in  the  mind's  eye.  Those  who  have  been  reformed  are 
very  exceptional  cases,  though  there  are  some  good  ones.  But  exconvicts,  as  a  rule,  are  bad 
elements  in  society,  and  they  are  cited  against  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power.  Very 
many  convicts  who  are  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms  are  arrested  again  before 
they  get  out  of  the  city,  and  on  charges  that  send  them  back.  There  are  a  dozen,  or  more,  of 
the  hardest  holes  in  this  city  kept  by  exconvicta.*' 

8.  Ohio  Siat4f  Journal. 

9.  In  April,  1851,  this  boy  —  James  Murphy  —  was  released  on  pardon  and  taken  to  the 
Clermont  County  farm  of  Mahlon  Medary. 

10.  Ohio  Stat*'  Journal. 

11.  On  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Pardons,  Governor  Foraker,  on  January  18, 
1889,  commuted  Mrs.  Garrett's  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

12.  Manager's  Report. 


KEEPERS  AND  WARDENS  FROM  1815  TO  1892. 

AV;>m.  — 1815  1822,  James  Kooken ;  1822- 1828,  Barzilla  Wright;  1823-30,  Nathaniel 
McLean  ;  1880-1S32,  Hvram  Leonard;  1832-1834,  William  W.  Gault. 

Harrfr/i5.  — 1834-1838,  Nathaniel  Medberv ;  1839-1841,  W.  B.  Van  Hook  ;  1841-1843, 
Richard  Stadden  ;  184.V184(),  John  Patterson  ;*  18 4(>- 1850,  Laurin  Dewev ;  1850-1852,  D.  W. 
Brown;  1852-1854,  A.  G.  Dimmock ;  1854-1855,  Samuel  Wilson;  1855-1850,  J.  B.  Buttles; 
1850-1858,  John  Ewing ;  1858-1800,  L.  G.  VanSlyke;  18(50.1802,  John  A.  Prentice;  18(>2-1864, 
Nathaniel  Merion  ;  180 11 806,  John  A.  Prentice;  18()0-1809,  Charles  C.  Walcutt;  1870-1872, 
Raymond  Burr;  1873.1875,  G.  S.  Innis;  1870-1878,  John  H.  Grove;  1879.  J.  B.  McWhorter; 
1879-1880,  B.  F.  Dyer;  1880-1884,  Noah  Thomas;  1884-1880,  Isaac G,  Peetry  ;  1886-1890,  E.G. 
Coflin  ;  1890-1892,  B.  F.  Dyer. 


CHAPTER  XXXVll. 


CENTRAL  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

No  State  Institution  for  the  care  of  the  insane  existed  in  Ohio  during  tlio 
first  thirtyfivo  years  after  her  a<lniission  to  the  Union,  The  first  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  having  any  important  relation  to  the  specific  purposes  of  such 
an  institution  was  taken  in  Fehruary,  1815,  when  an  act  was  ])assed  authorizing 
justices  of  the  peace  to  summon  a  jury  of  seven  men  to  make  inquest  as  to  the 
sanity  of  an}'  person  who  might  be  brought  before  them  **  on  the  a])plication  of 
relations  or  by  any  overseer  of  the  poor.''  Upon  the  unanimous  finding  of  such 
a  jury  that  any  person  brought  before  it  in  the  manner  prescribed  was  an  itiiot, 
**  won  com/)o.s,  lunatic  or  insane,"  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  justice  to  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  commitment  of  the  person  so  adjudged  to  enforced  custody. 
Harmless  lunatics  wero  placed  under  the  care  of  tiie  overseers  of  the  poor  ;  dan- 
gerous ones  were  committed  to  the  county  jail.  In  January,  1821,  tlif»  General 
Assembly  appropriated  $10,000  to  establish  a  "  Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic 
Asylum"  to  be  located  at  and  supported  by  "  the  town  of  Cincinnati.  '  This  insti- 
tution, afterwards  styled  the  "•  Ohio  Medical  College  and  Lunatic  Asylum,"  was 
intended  for  the  relief  of  **  sick  and  destitute  river  traders."  For  the  insane  gen- 
erally throughout  the  SUite  no  refuge  other  than  that  of  the  jail  or  the  poorhouse 
was  provided,  down  to  the  opening  of  the  institution  the  general  history  of  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  narrate. 

The  condition  of  the  unfortunate  persons  of  unsound  mind  who  were  com- 
mitted to  the  crude  and  often  heedless  if  not  cruel  guardianship  which  the  earlier 
resources  of  the  counties  provided  for  their  puu])ers  and  criminals,  was  truly  piti- 
able. One  of  those  who  most  fully  appreciated  it,  and  were  most  profoundly 
touched  by  it,  was  Doctor  William  Maclay  Awl,  M.  D.,of  Columbus.  Doctor  Awl 
was  a  native  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  born  May  24,  1799.  After  having 
studied  medicine  with  Doctor  Samuel  Agiiew  at  Harrisburg  and  received  an  hon- 
orary professional  degree  from  Jefferson  College,  he  shouldered  his  knapsack  at 
the  age  of  twentyseven,  and  set  out  on  foot  lor  Ohio.  First  settling  at  Lancaster, 
in  1826,  he  removed  a  year  or  two  later  to  Somerset,  Perry  County,  whence,  in 
the  spring  of  1833,  he  transferred  his  resi<lence  and  professional  labors  to  Colum- 
bus.    During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in   the  capital,  says  his  biographer,' 

He  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  professional  zeal  and  knowledge  in  combatint:  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  which  raged  during  July,  August  and  September.  He,  in  common  with 
the  other  physicians  of  the  city,  was  kept  busy  night  and  day  during  this  period  of  Buttering 
and  alarm ;  among  other  things  he  tried  saline  venous  injections  in  one  case,  but  relied 
mainly  on  calomel. 
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On  January  5,  1835,  a  convention  which  Doctors  Awl,  Drake  and  others  had 
invite<l  "all  the  regular  and  scientific  physicians  of  the  State"  to  attend,  met  in 
the  FirBi  Presbyterian  Church.  Its  attendance  numbered  about  seventy.  Its 
president  was  Peter  Allen,  of  Trumbull ;  its  secretaries  were  M.  Z.  Kreider,  of 
Fairfield,  and  William  M.  Awl,  of  Columbus.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were 
these:  Erection  of  commercial  hospitals  by  the  National  Government  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Ohio  and  Lakes  ;  propriety  of  petitioning  the  legislature  to  legalize  the 
study  of  anatomy  ;  vaccination;  intemperance;  medical  ethics,  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  most  presageful  of  all,  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  blind  and  an 
asylum  for  the  insane.  Consideration  of  those  two  latter  subjects  was  the  princi- 
pal purpose  which  Doctor  Awl  had  in  mind  when  he  became  the  leading  spirit 
among  those  who  had  summoned  the  convention  and  it  was  chiefly  at  his  instance 
that  the  assembled  physicians  decided  to  memorialize  the  General  Assembly  to 
establish  the  two  public  charities  in  behalf  of  which  he  had  taken  such  an  active 
interest.  The  memorial,  as  it  was  afterward  presented,  was  signed  by  Doctors  R 
Thompson,  T.  D.  Mitchell,  William  M.  Awl,  John  Eberleand  E.  Smith  as  members 
of  a  committee,  and  by  Doctor  Peter  Allen  as  President  and  Doctor  M.  Z.  Kreider 
as  secretary  of  the  State  Medical  Convention. 

So  strong  was  the  argument  made  by  the  memorialists  that,  on  March  7,  1835, 
the  General  Assembly  passed  "an  act  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  Lunatic 
Asylum,'*  to  be  erected  on  a  tract  of  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than  thirty 
acres  of  land,  distant  at  least  one  mile  and  not  more  than  four  miles  from  the  city 
of  Columbus.  For  the  purchase  of  the  site  the  act  authorized  an  expenditure  of 
not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars.  The  duty  of  acquiring  the  necessary  grounds 
was  lodged  in  a  board  of  three  directors,  who  were  further  required  to  obtain,  by 
visiting  the  best  institutions  for  the  insane  in  other  States,  or  otherwise,  all  need- 
ful information  as  to  the  best  plan  for  equipping  and  organizing  such  an  institu- 
tion, and  to  report  the  results  of  their  investigations,  together  with  estimates  of 
cost,  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  The  directors  appointed  were  General  S.  T. 
McCracken,  of  Lancaster,  and  Doctors  William  M.  Awl  and  Samuel  Parsons,  of 
Columbus. 

These  gentlemen,  after  visiting  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Mew  York,  Boston 
and  other  cities  signed  a  report  on  December  10,  1835,  recommending  for  the  Ohio 
institution  the  general  plan  of  "the  Massachusetts  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester.'* 
In  setting  forth  the  details  of  the  plan  proposed  for  adoption  the  report  says: 

The  structure  will  consist  of  a  centre  building?  and  two  wings,  all  extended  upon  the 
front,  and  measuring  266  feet.  The  centre,  or  principal  edifice,  will  be  eightyone  feet  long  by 
fortyfive  feet  in  width,  three  stories  and  an  attic  in  height,  and  ornamented  in  front  with  a 
plain  portico  supported  by  four  Ionic  columns.  Tlie  wings  will  extend  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  centre  building.  They  are  each  ninety  feet  six  inches  in  front  by  one  hundred  feet  in 
the  rear,  thirtynine  feet  wide  and  three  stories  high.  Tliey  recede  twentyfour  feet  from  the 
front  line,  and  are  so  united  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  centre  structure,  by  onehalf  their 
width,  that  the  corresponding  half,  or  nineteen  feet  six  inches,  will  fall  beyond  its  rear. 
This  arrangement  disconnects  half  the  end  of  each  wing  from  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the 
building,  entirely,  permitting,  by  means  of  a  large  window,  the  free  circulation  of  the  exter- 
nal air  throughout  the  long  wings.  .  .  .  The  centre  edifice,  together  with  the  wings,  is  to  be 
built  of  brick,  upon  a  basement  of  stone  work  seven  feet  high. 

The  cooking  and  laundry  departments  and  the  workshops  for  patients  were 
assigned  to  the  basement,  the  offices,  medical  dispensar}-,  library  and  reception 
rooms  to  the  central  building,  the  dining  rooms  to  the  rear  part  of  each  floor  in 
the  wings.  Through  the  centre  of  each  wing  extended  a  corridor  fourteen  feet 
wide,  with  apartments  for  patients  on  each  side.  Heat  was  derived  from  furnaces 
in  the  basements.  Arrangements  for  ventilation,  including  ready  facilities  for 
communication  with  the  external  atmosphere,  were  carefully  planned.     A  separate 
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stairwa}'  from  the  corridor  of  eiieh  wing  commiinicated  with  a  courtyard  enclosing 
about  oncthird  of  an  acre.  The  grounds  selected  and  purchased  for  t))e  site  com- 
prised un  area  of  thirty  acres,  now  known  as  East  Park  Place  *  The  report  of  the 
directors  thus  described  it : 

The  site  for  the  asylum  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city,  about  one  mile  in  a 
northeast  directioD  from  the  Htate  House;  the  j^rounds  are  within  full  view  and  command  a 
handsome  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.^ 

The  price  paid  for  this  ground  was  866  per  acre  ;  the  aggregate,  81,980.  The 
central  building  was  set  back  about  200  yards  from  Broad  Street  toward 
which  it  fronted,  looking  south.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  structure  was 
$40,767,  of  which  sum  about  $18  000,  the  directors  believed,  could  be  saved  b^'  the 
labor  of  convicts.  A  reason  given  for  locatini^  the  institution  at  no  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  city  was:  '*  To  enable  the  patients  in  certain  states  of  disease  to 
have  ready  access  to  objects  and  scenes  that  may  interest  them,  and  such  as  are 
calculated  to  induce  a  new  train  of  thought  and  consequent  change  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  mind."     Pursuing  this  subject  the  directors  say: 

Solitude  not  only  disposes  to  insanity,  but  enables  the  mind,  when  deranged,  to  dwell 
upon  the  original  cause  of  alienation,  and  tiiereby  to  perpetuate  the  disease  itself.  In  recent 
or  violent  cases  of  mania  the  location  is  not  material;  the  patients  in  such  cas'S  require  a 
more  active  medical  treatment,  and  need  no  other  accommodations  as  to  insulation,  than 
safe,  commodious  and  well-ventilated  apartments.  But  after  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease 
is  past,  and  the  patients  are  convalescent,  or  the  diseaRe  has  assumed  a  chronic  form,  or  in 
cases  of  partial  derangement,  in  all  which  the  treatment  will  be  chiefly  moral,  such  a  situa- 
tion as  before  named  is  found  from  experience  of  the  best  institutions  to  give  additional 
effect  to  the  ordinary  occupations  and  amusements  of  the  patients  in  exciting  and  perma- 
nently impressing  new  ideas  upon  their  minds.  Considering  the  subject  of  a  location  in  tliis 
light/the  directors  procured  a  site  for  the  asylum  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  instead  of  one 
more  remote  in  the  country. 

Thirty  years  later,  fortunately  for  the  city,  and  also  for  the  institution,  the 
progress  of  medical  science  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  insanity  justified  a 
view  just  the  opposite,  in  most  respects  to  that  here  taken. 

In  March,  1837,  the  General  Assembly  granted,  by  almost  unanimous  vote, 
an  appropriation  to  erect  the  asylum  buildings  in  substantial  accord  with  the 
plans  and  recommendations  submitteci  by  the  directors.  N.  B.  Kelley,  aflerwards 
architect  of  the  Capitol,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  construction.  Excava- 
tion began  at  once,  and  on  April  20, 1837,  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation  masonry 
was  laid  by  one  of  the  convict  laborers  from  the  Penitentiary  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  west  wing. 

Doctor  William  M.  Awl  was  appointed  superintendent  and  chief  physician  of 
the  institution  in  the  spring  of  1838,  and  spent  the  ensuing  summer  in  a  study  of 
hospitals  for  the  insane  in  the  Eastern  States.  On  November  10, 1838,  the  asylum 
buildings  were  declared  to  be  complete,  and  final  settlement  was  made  with  the 
superintendent  of  their  construction.  Their  total  cost  up  to  that  time  had  been  a 
little  over  forty  thousand  dollars.  So  pressing  hud  been  the  need  for  the  institu- 
tion, owing  to  the  condition  of  the  insane  throughout  the  State,  that  the  General 
Assembly  humanely  gave  it  preference  over  the  Capitol  in  the  appropriation  of 
surplus  convict  labor.  The  number  of  the  insane  in  Ohio  at  the  time  the  asylum 
was  first  opened  was  about  300  ;  the  institution  had  capacity  for  but  140.  More 
than  half  of  those  who  needed  care  were  therefore  still  left  in  the  poorhouses  and 
Jails.  A  necessity  for  enlargement  of  the  buildings  was  therefore  felt  almost  from 
the  beginning.  Accordingly,  the  west  wing  was  begun  in  1843,  and  completed 
in  1845.     The  east  wing,  begun  in  1844,  vvuh  completed  in  1846.     In  1847  the  ccn- 
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icroasuil  tlie  frontugc  n[  the  biiililiiig  to 
371)  t'uitl,  ilH  tlo|>tli  to  'US  t'livl,  tli«  totui  Dumber  of  itn  roomit,  exclacivc  ot  the  Iiukc- 
mcnt  t(>  44U,  and  ilH  toUl  cost  to  ilf>:i,H2J,H4.  The  numlier  of  itH  i-nomH  at  the 
iliHiiiMul  of  ]mticiit»  wm  :Jld  besides  tivunlyiiinu  lodges.  Tbe  building'  in  it>t 
eiilurgod  form  wuh  quad  rang  alar,  and  covered  proeiitely  uii  acre  of  ground.  Tlic 
congiTetcncBH  of  the  institution,  and  ito  ufiieiuncy  under  Doctor  Awl'it  managc- 
nienl,  :il  tliifl  lime  attracted  wide  attention.  On  i-cadiiigitH  rofiort  for  1H42,  Lydia 
Huntley  Higimnu'V,  the  New  Kngland  poet^^mt,  was  innpired  to  write  the  following: 


ADDRESB  TO  OHIO. 


Hail !  SiBt«r,  o(  t)ie  l)eiiuteoiia  West, 
Throned  on  tliy  river'a  B|)arklin>r  tide, 

Whofitill  gcebB,  with  pitying  breast, 
Tbe  sick  to  heal,  the  lost  to  ^ide. 

Still  o'er  thy  wounde<l  cbiliiren  bend. 

With  bounteous  hand,  and  kindness  true, 
Intent  thine  utmost  skill  to  lend 

Tbe  broken  mind  to  build  anew. 


The  care,  the  cure  to  tbee  are  dear, 
Of  ills  to  which  the  world  is  blind. 

Or,  sunk  in  apathy  severe. 

To  torture  and  despair  consigned. 

Clothed  and  restored  to  Reason's  sway 
Thou  joy'st  thy  nuSerinK  ones  to  see, 

And  hear  them  pour  the  votive  lay 
To  Heaven,  and  happinesa,  and  tbee. 


Say,  is  a  nation's  truest  praise 
In  pomp  of  lordly  power  tosbine. 

The  o'erBliadowipg  pyramid  to  raise, 
Or  hoard  tbe  treasure  of  the  mine  ? 

No,  no!  with  synipatblBlng heart 
Prom  sorrow  s  grasp  tbe  prey  to  wrest ; 

And  thou  liast  choaen  that  better  part ; 
God  bless  tbee.  Sister  of  tbe  West ! 


The  anylum  received  further  commendation  from  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  the 
MasHiich  11  setts  authorosa  and  pliilanthropiMt,  who  visited  and  inspected  it  in  1844 

On  Tuesday,  November  17,  1868,  tlic  board  of  trustees  met  at  tbe  asylum  and 
received  reports  from  ita  different  departments.  According  to  these  reports  the 
condition  of  the  institution  at  that  time  was  superb.  The  system  of  admioistra- 
tion  was  udiuirable,  and  the  siiceoss  in  treatment  very  gratifying.  Pleased  with 
the  conilition  of  things,  the  board  adjourned  and  its  members  departed  to  their 
homes.'  On  Wednesday  evening  it  was  usual  for  the  patients  to  assemble  in  the 
nniUMcnient  hall  for  pccroatlon.  They  were  thus  engaged  on  Wednoaday  even- 
ing,  Xovemlier  1H,  and  the  last  ijiiadnlle  in  tbe  customary  dance  had  been  called, 
wiicn.  a  little  aller  nine  o'clock,  an  attendant  came  into  the  ball  and  informed 
the  Muporintendent,  Doctor  Peck,  that  a  lire  had  broken  out  in  the  sixth  ward. 
Hastening  to  that  ward,  which  was  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  east  wing.  Doctor 
Peck  found  it  already  tilled  with  dense  smoke,  forbidding  all  entrance.     An  alarm 
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wns  at  once  telegraphed,  and  about  fifteen  minutes  later  the  three  steam  fire- 
engines  then  owned  by  the  city  were  throwing  water  from  the  cisterns.  The 
steam  pump  at  the  asylum  was  also  at  work.  One  of  the  city  steamers,  the 
John  Miller^  had  been  engaged  with  the  fire  but  a  short  time  when  it  was  disabled. 
The  Ridgway,  an  old  engine  lately  from  the  repair  shop,  took  the  Miller's  place, 
but  soon  failed  and  was  also  retired.  Within  half  an  hour  after  the  pumping 
began  the  water  in  the  asylum  cisterns  gave  out.  Wells  and  other  cisterns  of  the 
neighborhood  were  resorted  to,  but  in  vain.  The  fire  made  steady  progress  along 
the  great  wing,  pushing  its  advance  under  shelter  of  the  heavily-sheathed  tin 
roof,  and  devouring  everything  before  it.  Its  fierceness  set  the  feeble  resources 
of  the  fire  department  at  defiance;  its  smoke  repelled  all  who  sought  to  penetrate 
its  lair. 

The  asylum  contained  at  this  time  about  330  patients.  The  most  violent  of 
these,  about  sixty  in  number,  were  lodged  in  a  hospital,  detached  from  the  main 
building.  They  were  safe.  The  entire  official  and  working  force  of  the  institu- 
tion, together  with  scores  of  helpful  citizens  who  came  rushing  to  the  scene, 
therefore  bent  their  entire  efforts  to  the  rescue  and  removal  of  the  insane  from 
the  burning  building.  This  was  accomplished  in  various  ways.  Some  were 
lifted  through  holes  cut  in  the  roof  and  ceiling,  others  were  taken  out  through  the 
windows,  from  which  the  strong  iron  gratings  were  wrested.  Women  with  hair 
dishevelled,  almost  naked,  and  shrieking  with  terror  were  borne  by  strong  arms 
through  the  glare  of  the  fiames  along  the  steep  roof  A  thrilling  story  is  told  of 
a  physician  who  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  a  robust  female  maniac,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  entered  her  room,  shut  the  door,  threw  herself  against  it,  and  with  the  fury 
and  strength  of  wild  delirium,  defied  all  attempts  to  open  it.  The  fiames  which 
hissed,  crackled,  and  darted  their  red  tongues  gave  her  no  fear;  she  scorned  them 
with  a  demoniac  laugh.  Fortunately  for  the  imprisoned  man  an  attendant  came 
to  his  rescue,  and  together  they  removed  the  frantic  woman  to  the  amusement 
hall,  where  she  vented  her  remaining  fury  by  dancing  on  the  piano  until  it  was 
completely  ruined. 

The  ward  where  the  fire  first  appeared  contained  thirtytwo  women.  Six  of 
these  were  caught  in  the  smoke  before  help  could  reach  t!»em,  and  were  suffocated 
to  death.*  Their  lifeless  bodies  were  snatched  from  the  flames  and  stretched  upon 
the  grass,  then  rapidly  whitening  with  falling  snow.  The  patients  who  were 
assembled  in  the  amusement  hall  when  the  fire  broke  out  were  locked  up  there  to 
prevent  their  escape.  Thus  imprisoned  they  indulged  their  wild  fancicH  in  many 
fantastic  modes.  A  few,  not  confined  to  the  hall,  escaped  from  custody  in  the 
confusion  and  broke  away  through  the  dismal  night  on  foot  for  their  homes.  As 
rapidly  as  possible  the  patients  confined  in  the  amusement  hall  and  those  rescued 
from  their  rooms  were  removed  in  omnibuses  and  carriages  to  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Meanwhile  the  fire  moved  resistlessly  on,  and  on,  through* 
out  the  night  until  it  passed  through  the  central  building  and  reached  the  Inst 
extremity  of  the  western  wing.  It  halted  only  because  no  further  food  for  it  lay 
within  its  reach.  The  central  wing,  midway  between  the  eastern  and  western 
one,  was  saved  almost  entire;  the  rest,  when  morning  dawned,  was  blackened, 
roofless  walls. 

The  origin  of  the  fire  was  never  ascertained  with  certainty.  It  was  first 
detected  in  the  attic  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  cast  wing.  No  fire  was  in  use 
in  that  part  of  the  building,  nor  were  there  any  flues  there  from  which  ignition 
was  at  all  probable.     Doctor  Peck  thus  stated  his  own  theory  : 

The  origin  of  the  fire  was  in  the  clothinp  room  of  the  number  six  ward.  This  room  con- 
tained all  the  clothing  of  thirtytwo  patients,  and  the  sudden  filling  of  the  ward  with  such  a 
dense,  stifling  smoke  was  the  natural  result  of  the  burning  of  so  much  clothing  made  of  both 
cotton  and  wool.    How  did  the  fire  find  its  way  into  that  room  7    In  answer  to  this  question 
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I  have  but  one  theory.  While  the  patients  were  being  put  to  bed,  some  one  of  the  mis- 
chievous ones  must  have  lighted  nt  the  gas  burner  some  combustible  material  like  papi  r,  or 
cotton,  or  cloth,  and  thrown  it  over  the  transom  of  the  clothing  room  door  into  the  clothing 
room.  .  .  .  While  writing  this  article,  a  conversation  with  Doctor  G.  H.  Stewart,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  all  the  patients  sent  to  the  Newburg  Asylum,  has  established  in  my  mind 
my  theory  of  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  lire.  One  of  the  patients  of  that  ward  wa.s  a  sub- 
ject of  periodical  attacks  of  maniacal  excitement.  While  passing  through  these  periods  her 
impulses  were  various,  but  she  was  almost  always  mischievous,  often  violent,  and  always 
perfectly  reckless.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  she  was  in  an  excited  state.  After  she  arrived  at 
the  Northern  Asylum,  it  became  necessary  to  use  restraint  by  confining  her  hands.  While 
Doctor  Stewart  was  making  his  morning  round  a  few  days  since  she  urged  the  removal  of  the 
restraint,  and  whiie  he  was  hesitating  to  do  so  she  remarked  to  him :  *'  I  know  the  reason 
why  you  do  not  take  oflf  these  mittens;  it  is  because  you  are  afraid  I  will  burn  up  this 
asylum  as  I  did  the  other.''  She  added  further  that  she  lighted  paper  in  the  gas  and  threw 
it  over  the  door  into  the  room. 

Immodiiito  rehabilitation  ol'  the  institution  was  univorsally  concurred  in,  but 
with  respect  to  roconstruction  of  the  burned  buildings  there  arose  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion.  A  proposition  to  remove  the  asylum  for  the  insane  to  a  farm  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  and  erect  upon  its  Broad  Street  site  an  institution  for 
the  blind  was  ably  advocated  in  the  General  Assembly  by  Hon.  James  Scott. 
This  plan  was  reinforced  b}'  declaration  officially  adopted  by  the  asylum  trustees 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  rebuild  on  the  old  site  unless  it  should  be  enlarged  by 
the  purchase  of  at  least  fourteen  acres  of  additional  ground.  The  trustees  further  de- 
clared that  enlargement  of  the  buildings  and  material  changes  in  their  plans  would 
be  imperatively  necessary.  In  advocating  removal  .hidge  Scott  pungently  stated 
that  on  its  Broad  Street  site  the  as3Mum  was  **  a  nuisance  to  the  city  and  the  city 
a  nuisance  to  it."  The  writer  of  these  lines  and  others  who  happened  to  be  at  that 
time  colleagues  of  .Judge  Scott  in  the  House  of  Representatives  heartily  seconded 
this  view,  and  did  all  we  could  to  insure  its  acceptance,  but  in  vain.  On  April 
28,  1869,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  on  the  old  grounds,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  old  material.  This 
act  made  an  appropriation  of  SI  00,000,  required  that  the  new  building  should  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  400  patients,  and  limited  its  maximum  cost  to  $400,000. 
Nothing  was  done  under  this  act  until  September,  1869,  when  contracts  for  work  and 
materials  began  to  be  let.  Levi  F.  Schofield  was  chosen  as  the  architect,  his  plans 
wore  accej)ted,  and  on  an  inclement  da}' in  October,  18G9  —  twentythird  —  the 
ccivinony  of  breaking  ground  for  the  new  building  took  place.  The  spot  selected 
U)v  this  ceremony  was  that  where  the  northeast  corner  of  the  new  structure  was 
intended  to  rest.  A  considerable  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present, 
one  of  the  most  notable  members  of  the  party  being  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  Hon. 
K.  H.  Hayes.  After  briel*  remarks  by  Doctor  S.  M.  Smith,  one  of  the  trustees,  an 
invoeaticai  was  offered  by  Rev  A.  G.  Byers.  Governor  Hayes  then  lifted  the 
first  shovelful  of  earth  into  the  ])arrow.  This  act  was  repeated  by  Doctor  Smith, 
Judge  W.  B.  Thrall  and  others.  Demolition  of  the  old  walls  began  at  the  same 
time,  and  continued  during  the  few  weeks  which  remained  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  .season. 

Fortunately  for  the  institution,  and  for  the  city,  Xha  opening  of  the  season  of 
1S70  brought  with  it  an  entire  change  of  programme.  On  April  18  of  that  year 
the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  Governor,  State  Treasurer  and  Attorney- 
General  to  .sell  the  grounds  of  the  old  as\  lum,  then  comprising  seventytwo  and 
onehalf  acres,  lor  not  less  than  §200,000,  and  to  purchase  a  new  site,  in  the  vicinity 
of  (-olumbus,  at  a  cost  of  not  over  SI 00,000.  Pursuant  to  this  authority  a  sale 
was  effected  in  May,  1870,  for  8200,000,  the  sum  of  860,000  to  be  paid  in  cash 
down,  and  the  residue  in  nine  equal  annual  instalments.  The  purchasers  were 
William  S.  Sullivant,  Andrew  D.  llodgers,  John  (J.  Mitchell,  Richard  Jones,  John 
and    T.  Ewiug    Miller,  Orange   Johnson,  Frederick    J.  Fay,  James    Watson,  S.  S. 
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Rickly,  Charles  Baker,  1).  W.  H.  Day,  W.  B.  Ilawkes,  John  Joyce,  John  L.  Win- 
ner and  W.  B.  Haydeii.  By  this  syndicate  the  grounds  were  Imndsomely  platted 
into  streets,  avenues  and  parks,  and  named  East  Park  Place. 

After  examining  various  lands  offered,  the  committee  decided  to  purchase  for 
the  new  site  the  farm  of  William  S.  Sullivant,  west  of  the  city.  The  tract  contained 
three  hundred  acres;  the  price  paid  for  it  was  $100,000.  The  new  institution  was 
planned  on  a  vast  scale,  and  on  May  Ifi,  1870,  its  erection  was  ceremoniously 
inaugurated  "  Hitherto,  the  elevation  on  which  the  new  buildings  were  staked 
out  had  been  known  as  Sullivant's  Hill  ;  at  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Mrs.  Doc- 
tor W.  L.  Peck  the  trustees  decided  to  name  it  Glenwood.'  On  July  4,  1870,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  asylum  was  laid,  with  Masonic  ceremonies,  conducted  by 
oflBcers  of  the  (Irand  Lodge  of  Ohio.  A  street  parade  in  the  city,  preceding  the 
ceremonies,  was  participated  in  by  the  fire  department,  State  officers  and  visiting 
Masonic  bodies,  (iovcriior  11.  B.  Hayes  presided  at  the  grounds  and  delivered  an 
address.  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  delivered  a  disquisition 
on  Masonry.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Governor  Hayes  made  the  following 
historical  statements: 

Prior  to  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  the  (xeneral  Assembly  the  law  made  a 
broad  distinction  between  (^ses  of  chronic  insanity  and  cases  of  recent  orij^in.  Those  who 
had  been  insane  more  than  two  years  and  those  who  had  been  returned  from  an  asylnm  as 
incurable  were  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  provision  made  by  the  State  for  the  insane, 
but  were  left  to  such  care  as  their  families,  or  the  counties  of  their  residence,  were  prepared 
to  ^ive.  Last  winter  the  General  Assembly  took  a  great  step  in  advance  of  all  our  previous 
legislation  on  this  subject.    The  second  section  of  an  act  passed  April  12,  1870,  is  as  follows: 

*The  chronic  insane  shall  be  admitted  to  the  several  lunatic  asylums  of  the  State  upon 
the  same  terms  and  in  the  same  manner  that  other  insane  persons  are  admitted  thereto,  and 
no  discrimination  shall  be  made  against  those  whose  cases  may  be  adjudged  chronic,  nor 
shall  any  i>reference  be  given  to  those  whose  cases  may  be  regarded  as  curable." 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  wise  and  humane  objecl  of  this  section,  extensive  additions  to 
existing  asylums,  and  to  the  asylums  now  building,  were  authorized.  The  Central  Asylum 
here  building  was  required  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  six  hundred  patients  at  an 
increased  cost  of  f  20;),(X)0.  .  .  .  With  this  legislation  a  new  era  begins  in  the  nistory  of  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  in  Ohio.  Hereafter  the  policy,  the  purpose  will  be  to  make  as 
speedily  as  practicable  ample  provision  for  all  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  people. 

Additional  remarks  were  made  by  Doctor  Peck,  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  Doctor  William  M.  Awl  as  the  founder  of  this  great  charity.  Jn 
behalf  of  the  trustees,  Henry  B.  Curtis  presented  the  cornerstone,  which  was  then 
laid  under  the  direction  of  Grand  Master  Alexander  H.  Newcomb,  assisted  by 
Deput}'  Grand  Master  Philip  M.  Wagenhals.  In  a  cavity  beneath  the  stone  vari- 
ous documents  and  other  articles  were  deposited. 

The  first  patients  regularly  received  by  the  asylum  were  an  instalment,  180  in 
number,  transferred  to  it  from  the  Dayton  institution  on  September  7,  1877. 
Doctor  ilichard  Gundry,  an  eminent  expert  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  was  the 
superintendent  in  charge.  He  had  been  transferred  to  the  Central  Asylum  from 
the  one  at  Athens.  During  the  spring  of  1878  Doctor  W.  W.  Ellsbur}'  was  chosen 
to  supersede  him,  but  afler  coming  to  Columbus  to  assume  his  duties  he  resigned, 
whereupon  Doctor  Gundry  was  offered  reinstatement,  but  declined  it.  The  emi- 
nent qualifications  of  Doctor  Gundry  did  not,  however,  fail  of  due  ap])reciation. 
for  the  superintendency  of  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the  insane  at  Spring  Grove, 
near  Baltimore,  was  tendered  him,  at  a  salary  of  S2,500  per  annum,  and  was 
accepted.  On  February  10,  1881,  a  few  months  before  his  death.  Doctor  Gundry 
wrote  to  the  author  in  response  to  some  inquiries.  His  letter  contained  the  follow- 
ing passage : 
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CHAPTER  XXXVlll. 


INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    DEAF    AND    DUMB. 


BY  BOBERT  PATTERSON,  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


SKETCH      OF     ROBERT     PATTERSON. 


BY  PROFES80K  ROBERT  P.  m'oREGOR. 


[Those  who  imagine  that  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  important  senses,  that  of  hearing, 
incapacitates  from  attaining  distinction  in  any  walk  of  life,  or  dwarfs  the  moral  and  mental 
altrihutes,  find  a  perfect  refutation  in  the  career  of  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch.  It  is  also  of 
value  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  and 
apparently  crushing  misfortunes  at  the  very  outset  of  life,  by  an  indomitable  will  and  a 
spirit  tliat  soars  above  all  earthly  trammels. 

Robert  Patterson  was  born  in  Oaklev,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  near  Dumfermline,  Decem- 
ber 11.  1S48.  When  about  two  weeks  old  he  was  carried,  in  the  arms  of  bis  aunt  Marion, 
mofher  of  Attorney  James  Allen,  of  this  city,  to  tlie  kirk  at  Carnock,  two  miles  from  Oak- 
ley, to  be  christened.  He  was  named  after  his  grandfather.  His  father  was  a  miner.  When 
Robert  was  three  years  and  seven  months  old,  his  parents  emigrated  to  this  country  and  settled 
at  Bloomsburg,  Columbia  County,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of  six  he  had  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever  which  was  prevailing  in  that  neighborliood  at  the  time.  He  grew  worse  and  worse  till 
at  last  the  doctor  lost  all  hope  and,  on  leaving  the  house,  one  morning,  happening  to  meet  an 
undertaker  just  entering  the  house  next  door,  where  a  child  had  died  durinjjj  the  night  from 
the  same  disease,  he  said:  **  There  is  another  job  for  you  in  there.  The  little  boy,"  refer- 
ring to  Robert,  **  cannot  live."  Robert's  mother  overheard  this,  and  the  indomitable  spirit 
which  she  has  transmitted  to  her  son  was  aroused.  She  resolved  that  the  doctor's  ill-omened 
preiiiction  8h(»uld  not  prove  true.  She  threw  his  prescriptions  to  the  winds  and,  resorting  to 
**old  country  "  remedies  an(i  careful  nursing,  wrought  such  a  change  that  when  the  doctor 
called  next  morning  to,  as  he  believed,  wri»e  out  the  <leath  certificAte,  he  was  astonished  to 
find  Robort  alive  and  likely  to  recover.  From  that  time  he  rapidly  improved,  but  the  dis- 
ease, as  if  in  revenge  at  being  baffled  of  its  prey,  left  him  without  his  hearing  and  a  cripple, 
his  left  leg  being  drawn  up  some  six  inches  shorter  than  the  other. 

One  day  while  he  was  slowly  convalescing,  as  he  sat  in  the  doorway  enjoying  the  scenery, 
being  still  U>o  weak  to  do  anything  else,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  a  young  doctor  who  had 
just  come  to  town.  He  offered  to  cure  the  defect  in  Robert's  limb  for  a  consideration.  The 
offer  was  acn^epted  by  Robert's  parents  and  the  doctor  went  to  work,  spurred  on  by  the  incredu- 
lity of  the  neighbors,  who  did  not  believe  a  cure  could  be  effected.  However,  after  several 
months  of  patient  labor,  Robert  was  able  to  throw  away  his  crutches,  the  doctor's  reputation 
was  made  and  his  success  assured. 
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Robert  removed  with  bis  parents  to  Obio  in  1857,  and  in  September,  1859,  he  was  sent 
to  school  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  here.  Meanwhile  he  had  lost,  through  disuse,  on 
account  of  his  inability  to  hear,  the  power  of  speech.  He  has  since  learned  to  speak  a  few 
words  and  disconnected  sentences  but  not  enough  to  be  of  much  practical  use,  so  he  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  writing  to  communicate  with  those  who  can  hear.  During  one  of  his 
summer  vacations,  which  he  spent  at  home,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Josiah  Griffiths,  of 
Salinevilie,  Ohio,  an  accomplished  marble  carver  and  a  sculptor  of  considerable  ability.  He 
gave  Robert  lessons  in  modeling  in  clay,  drawing  and  designing,  and  he  was  so  stmcK  with 
his  evident  artistic  ability  in  that  line  that  he  offered  to  take  him  as  an  apprentice,  after  he 
should  leave  school,  and,  after  he  had  taught  him  all  he  could,  to  obtain  help  to  send  him  to 
Florence,  Italy,  to  finish  his  studies  as  a  sculptor.  Robert  was  both  willing  and  eager  to 
enter  into  the  arrangement,  but  his  father  objected  on  account  of  his  apparently  feeble  con- 
stitution which  he  feared  would  be  injured  by  the  dust  incident  to  a  marble  cutter's  estab- 
lishment. 

In  November,  1865,  he  suddenly  severed  his  connection  with  the  institution  as  a  pupil 
and  entered  the  Preparatory  Class  of  the  National  Deaf  Mule  College nt  Washington.  1).  C. 
He  was  the  n^^xt  year  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  and  graduated  in  1870  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  received  his  diploma  from  the  hands  of  President  Grant,  whose 
signature,  as  Patron  of  the  College,  it  also  bears. 

During  the  summer  of  18(>9,  he  was  appointed  by  Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  to  a  clerkship  under  Third  Commissioner  Colonel  Given,  an  old  resi- 
dent of  this  city.  His  Chief  of  Division  was  Colonel  Cox,  also  of  this  city.  These  gentlemen 
were  so  well  pleased  with  his  work  that  they  urged  him  to  return  as  soon  as  he  had  gradu- 
ated and  identify  himself  with  the  Government  service.  It  was  his  intention  to  do  so,  with 
the  object  in  view  of  preparing  himself  for  newspaper  work,  but  upon  Ihe  representation  of 
the  President  of  the  College  that  he  would  be  more  useful  if  he  devoted  his  talents  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  when  he  was  ofifered  the  position  of  a  teacher  in  bis  Alma  Mater  here, 
soon  after  graduating,  he  resolved  to  accept  it.  He  was  married  in  1875  to  Miss  Rosa  0. 
Gildersleeve,  of  Ross  County,  Ohio,  one  of  the  teachers  at  the  institution.  Like  himself  she 
is  deaf,  but  she  can  speak  and  is  remarkably  expert  at  reading  the  lips.  Four  children,  all 
of  whom  can  hear,  have  resulted  from  their  union.  Three  of  them  are  living.  In  May,  1883, 
he  was  called  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  late  President  Garfield's 
services  in  behalf  of  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf,  at  the  unveiling  of  a  national  memorial 
of  him  presented  to  the  college  by  the  deaf  of  the  country,  and  upon  that  occasion  also 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  course. 

Professor  Patterson  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Annah  of  the  Deaf,  a 
quarterly  magazine,  the  exponent  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  and  is  at  present  the 
editor  of  The  Mute's  Chronicle,  the  institution  organ.  Once  he  has  been  honored  with  the 
Vice- Presidency  of  the  Ohio  Deaf  Mute  Alumni  Association,  and  twice  with  the  Presidency, 
In  1889  he  was  selected  by  the  deaf  of  the  state  as  their  delegate  to  the  International  Con- 
gress of  the  Deaf  which  met  in  Paris,  France,  in  June  of  that  vear.  In  June,  1890,  he  was 
chosen  Principal  of  the  Institution,  and  in  1891  he  completed  a  course  of  study  for  the 
school  which  is  actnowledged  to  be  the  most  thorough  ana  comprehensive  for  such  a  school 
of  any  ever  written.  As  a  master  of  the  sign  language  of  the  deaf  he  has  few  eauals  and  no 
superiors.  He  is  known  far  and  wide  as  a  brilliant  and  talented  lecturer  and  is  much  in 
demand  as  such. 

Professor  Patterson  has  been  connected  with  the  institution  as  a  pupil,  teacher  and 
principal  for  twentyeight  years,  and  it  can  be  safely  said  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  state 
who  is  more  thoroughly  equipped  and  qualified,  both  by  learning  and  experience,  for  the 
responsible  and  difficult  task  of  supervising  the  edlication  and  training  of  these  wards  of  the 
state.  That  this  is  true  is  evinced  by  the  great  changes  for  the  better  which  he  has  brought 
about  in  his  department  since  he  took  charge  of  it.  Having,  as  a  pupil,  overcome,  through 
patient  toil,  and  steady  endeavor,  all  the  obstacles  incident  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
by  the  deaf,  he  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  his  charges  are  obliged  to  encounter  and  is 
able  to  encourage  them  and  show  them  the  best  way  to  succeed.  Coupled  with  this  his  long 
experience  as  a  teacher  has  given  him  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  minds  of  the  deaf 
which  ia  of  jrreat  value  t-)  them  and  enables  him  to  correctly  indicate  and  direct  the  methods 
to  be  pursued  by  his  subordinates.] 
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At  the  northwest  corner  of  Town  Street  and  Washington  Avenue  lies  an  area 
often  acres,  enclosed  with  an  iron  fence,  strong  in  huild  though  not  very  beautiful 
in  design,  with  two  massive  gateways  on  the  street  and  one  on  the  avenue,  which, 
for  many  years  prior  to  1873,  graced  Capitol  Square.  When  this  tract  was  pur- 
chased, in  1829,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  iwed,  it  was  half  a  mile  east 
from  the  town  and  was,  in  common  parlance,  referred  to  as  "  the  hill."  On  the 
west  was  a  pond  extending  from  near  the  present  site  of  the  Broad  Street  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  to  the  corner  of  Jtich  Street 
and  Hubbell  Alley.  Across  this  pond  was  a  bridge  near  where  now  is  the  inter- 
section of  Town  Street  and  Grant  Avenue.  The  road  leading  westward  to  the  end 
of  Town  Street,  within  the  corporation  line,  which  was  Fourth  Street,  was  low  and 
swamp}*.  It  was  not  until  1852  that  the  sidewalks  of  Town  Street  were  paved  to 
these  grounds.  In  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the 
street,  stands  a  statel}^  edifice  of  brick,  liberally  triinme<l  with  limestone,  forming 
a  striking  piece  of  architecture,  with  its  frontage  of  four  hundred  feet,  its  seven 
towers,  of  which  the  central  one  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high  ;  its  iron  pil- 
lared balconies,  three  in  number,  one  above  the  other,  and  its  broad  flight  of  lime- 
stone steps.  This  is  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
the  fifth  of  its  kind  established  in  the  United  States. 

The  institution  is  an  outgrowth  of  that  noble  idea  of  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  liberty  which  are  declared  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  which  the  Consti- 
tution of  1802  reiterates  in  these  words:  "  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being 
essentially  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encouraged  by  legislative  provision 
not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  conscience."  The  same- policy  that  aims  at 
advance  along  the  lines  of  improvement  and  helpfulness  in  every  direction  to  the 
citizens  of  the  state  again  showed  itself  in  the  Constitution  of  1851,  which  says: 
"  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane,  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  shall  always 
be  fostered  by  the  state." 

The  first  time  that  the  subject  of  deafmute  education  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  was  during  the  session  of  1819-20,  when  a  citizen  of 
Stark  County  applied  for  aid  from  the  state  to  send  his  deaf  son  to  the  American 
Asylum  established  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1817.  A  bill  was  reported  in  his 
favor  but  it  appears  that  no  final  action  was  taken  upon  it.  In  the  sj)ring  of  the 
following  3'ear,  1821,  a  number  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  "  for  establishing  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
this  part  of  the  w^estern  country."  Who  knows  but  this  movement  received  its 
impetus  from  the  fact  that  a  citizen  of  that  city  had  his  deaf  son  educated  at  the 
American  Asylum,  1818-22,  at  his  own  expense?  The  association  selected  a  prin- 
cipal  in  the  person  of  Rev.  James  Chute  and  sent  him  to  Hartford  in  July  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  deafmute  education,  which  should  qualify 
him  for  the  new  work.  Shortly  after  his  return  in  the  [following  November  the 
association  applied  to  the  General  Assembl}'  for  an  act  of  incorporation  and  for 
pecuniary  aid.  The  proposed  institution  was  to  be  named  *'  The  Western  Asylum 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  and  was  to  be  located  in  Cincinnati. 
The  application  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  a  state  school  of  the  kind  should 
be  centrally  located. 

The  interest  thus  revived  was  increased  the  next  year  (1822)  by  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  by  Governor  Trimble  from  the  directors  of  the  Pennsj'lvania  Institute, 
established  at  Philadelphia  in  1820,  where  a  Buckeye  boy  had  been  sent  by  his 
parents  in  1821.  The  letter  contained  an  offer  to  the  General  Assembly  to  receive 
pupils  on  the  same  terms  as  charged  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  The  results 
of  a  recent  census  of  Pennsylvania  were  given  as  evidence  that  the  number  of 
mutes  was  much  greater  than  was  generally  supposed.  The  offer  was  not  accepted, 
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but  at  the  next  session  an  act  was  passed  requiring  "  the  listers  of  the  several 
townships  in  each  county  of  the  state,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  enumeration  of 
white  persons,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  all  ages  and  to 
return  said  lists  to  the  Clerk  of  Common  Pleas  of  said  county  "  with  a  statement 
of  their  pecuniary  condition.  Although  no  returns  were  made  in  Athens  and 
Hamilton  counties,  428  were  returned  in  the  other  counties,  288  being  under 
twenty  years  of  ago.  Of  the  whole  number,  279  were  returned  as  poor,  sixtysiz  as 
in  middling  circumstances, soventytwo  as  in  good  circumstances  and  the  condition 
of  eleven  was  not  reported.  The  result  of  the  enumeration  brought  out  two  facts  : 
first,  that  there  existed  material  in  the  state  for  a  school ;  second,  that  it  was 
utterly  out  of  the  question  to  depend  for  its  support  upon  tuition  fees. 

This  was  during  the  stirring  era  of  canal  and  school  legislation.  The  air  was 
full  of  projects  for  internal  improvements  and  educated  citizenship.  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  support  and  better  regulation  of  common  schools '*  was  passed 
Februar}' 25,  1825.  The  law  insisted  upon  "the  instruction  of  youth  of  every 
class  and  grade,  without  distinction,  in  reading,  writing  and  other  necessary 
branches  of  a  common  education."  This  prepared  the  way  for  a  successful  effort 
to  establish  a  school  for  the  deaf  which  was  made  at  the  session  of  1826-7.  Through 
the  influence  of  Rev.  James  Hoge,  D.  D.,  of  Columbus,  the  interest  of  Governor 
Morrow  was  enlisted  in  the  subject.  In  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly, 
December  6,  182(1,  the  Governor  said  :  "  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  subject 
interesting  to  the  compassionate  feelings  of  the  benevolent  and  humane.  It  is  a 
provision  for  establishing  an  asylum  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
in  this  state.  Measures  were  taken  some  years  since  and  carried  into  effect  to 
ascertain  the  numbers  of  persons  within  this  state  in  this  unfortunate  condition. 
The  result  of  the  enumeration  is  not  before  me  and  cannot  now  be  stated.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  from  the  institutions  now  in  operation,  such  persons  may  be 
estimated  at  one  for  every  two  thousand  of  the  population.  The  number,  then  is, 
and  from  an  increasing  population  will  continue  sufficient  for  a  large  school. 
Should  an  establishment  lor  this  purpose  be  authorized  by  the  legislature,  and 
endowments  only  to  the  extent  that  the  present  means  of  the  state  would  justify, 
be  granted,  aid  to  the  fund  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  a  benevolent 
community  might  be  calculated  on,  and  also  from  the  United  Stat-es,  Congress 
having  already  granted  to  the  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Connecticut  and  Ken- 
tucky each  a  township  of  land." 

Doctor  Hoge  also  prepared  an  elaborate  memorial  and  had  it  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  prominent  citizens.  This  memorial,  addressed  to  the  General 
Assembly,  urged  immediate  action.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  motion 
of  Mr.  (luy  W.  Doan.  of  Pickaway  and  Hocking,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  December  8,  182G  :  "  That  so  much  of  the  Governor*  smessage  as  relates 
to  an  asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  this  state  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee  of  three  members,  with  leave  to  report  thereon,  by 
bill  or  otherwise."  Messrs.  Doan,  Daniel  Woodmansee  of  Butler,  and  Michael 
Gunckle  of  Montgomery,  were  appointed  said  committee. 

On  the  twentythird  of  the  same  month,  on  motion  of  Mr  Davis  Higgins,  of 
Butler,  the  committee  was  "  instructed  to  report  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  an 
asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb."  On  the  twentyseventh  the  bill 
was  reported  and  read  the  first  time.  The  next  day  it  was  read  a  second  time  and 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  On  the  ninth  of  January,  1827,  Mr. 
Piirviance,  of  Preble,  Paulding,  Darke,  Mercer,  Vixn  Wert  and  Williams  counties, 
reported  the  bill  with  sundry  amendments.  On  the  eighteenth,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Doan,  the  House  took  up  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  bouse  on  this 
bill,  and  it  was  recommitted  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hampson, 
Lathrop,  Doan,  Wootlmansee  and  Gunckle,  to  report  thereupon.     On  the  nineteenth 
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Mr.  Hampfion,  from  the  select  eominittoe,  reported  back  the  bill  with  sundry 
amendmentR  which  were  agreed  to,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  Its  third 
reading  on  the  following  day,  which  was  done  and  the  bill  passed.  On  the  same 
day  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  on  the  twentysecond  it  was  committed  to 
a  committee  ot'  the  whole  Senate. 

On  the"  twentythird  Mr.  Baldwin  reported  that  the  committee  had  made  sun- 
dry amendments  to  the  bill,  an<l  it  was  recommitted  to  a  select  committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Wyllis  Silliman  of  Muskingum,  Ebonezer  Currier  of  Washington  and 
Athens,  and  Samuel  Lee  oi  Coshocton  and  Tuscarawas.  On  the  twentyfourth  Mr. 
Silliman,  from  the  select  committee,  reported  recommending  that  **  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  be  postjmned  until  the  first  Monday  of  December  next." 
The  rej)ort  was  not  agreed  to  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  for  further 
consideration.  On  the  same  day  the  Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the  bill 
and  it  was  recommitted  to  a  select  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Nathaniel  G. 
Pendleton  of  Hamilton,  Joseph  Foos  of  Franklin,  and  Daugherty  of  Champaign 
and  Clark,  who  recommended  its  passage.  The  report  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed  January  80,  1S27. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Morrow's  message,  Mr.  Samuel  Dun- 
lap,  of  Tuscarawas,  otlerecl  a  resolution  in  the  House  on  the  fourth  of  January, 
1827,  that  a  committee  of  three  members  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  resolution 
looking  to  a  donation  of  a  township  from  Congress  for  the  use  of  the  institution. 
Messi*s.  Dunlap,  J)oan  and  Iliggins  were  appointed  said  committee,  and  on  the  next 
day  Mr.  Dunlap  reported  the  following  resolution  :  **  That  our  Senators  in  Congress 
be  instructed  and  our  Kepresentatives  be  requested  to  use  their  exertions  to  obtain 
from  Congress  a  grant  of  a  tract  or  tracts  of  land  in  this  state,  equal  in  quantity 
to  one  original  surveyed  township,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  this  state."  This  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  for  concurrence,  but  it  appears  that  no  action  was  taken  upon  it  by 
that  body.  It  was  not  until  Governor  Me  Arthur  took  up  the  subject  again  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  of  1830-1  that  a  res<;lution  passed  both  houses.  A  bill 
granting  a  township  passed  the  United  States  Senate  without  opi)osition  and  it  was 
confidently  expected  to  meet  with  equal  favor  in  the  House.  It  failed,  however, 
only  for  the  want  of  time,  as  it  was  not  reached,  in  the  order  of  business,  at  the  hour 
of  adjournment.     No  other  effort  in  this  direction  was  ever  made. 

Before  any  organization  was  effected  under  the  act  of  incorporation  a  school 
for  deaf  mutes  was  started  at  Tallmadge,  now  in  Summit  ('ounty.  A  citizen  of  that 
place,  Justus  Bradley  by  name,  had  three  deaf  and  dumb  daughters  in  his  family. 
A  mute  by  the  name  of  Colonel  Smith,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  American 
Asylum,  took  up  his  residence  there.  The  citizens,  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
an  educated  mute  and  an  uneducated  one,  and  finding  that  there  were  other  mutes 
in  the  vicinity,  held  a  meeting  March  19,  1827,  at  which  a  resolution  was  adopted 
"  to  make  an  attempt  to  establish  a  school  or  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb."  A 
committee  with  full  powers  was  appointed  and  the  school  was  opene<l  in  May 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Smith.  It  was  continued  two  vears  and  was  sus- 
tained  by  private  charity  with  the  exception  of  SlOO  given  to  it  by  the  legislature 
in  1828  towards  paying  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  The  bill  which  granted  this  sum 
also  allowed  SlOO  for  the  next  year  "should  the  school  at  Columbus  not  go  into 
active  operation."  The  money  was  never  drawn  from  the  treasury.  Eleven 
pupils  wore  enrolled  in  this  Tallmadge  school,  which,  to  use  the  words  ol  the  com- 
mittee, "if  public  sentiment  and  benevolence  shall  justify,  is  intended  to  become  a 
permanent  institution." 

In  accordance  with  the  act  incorporating  the  institution,  a  board  of  trustees 
was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  board  consisted  of  the  following 
gentlemen:     Rev.  James  Iloge  and  Hon.  (iustavus  Swan,  of  Franklin  County; 
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Yet,  on  openinnr  day,  only  three  pupils  presented  themselves  for  admission.  One 
of  tliem  proved  to  be  idiotic  and  another  was  of  a  weak  mind  and  not  long  after- 
ward became  hopeless!}-  insane.  The  attendance,  however,  increased  to  nine 
pupils  before  the  year  closed. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  year  the  number  of  pupils  grew  to  twenty  two  and 
Mr.  Uubbell  was  compelled  to  engage  a  schoolroom  in  the  re^r  of  what  was  for  a 
long  time  known  as  the  Capital  Hotel,  on  Broad  Street,  the  present  site  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  Building.  Alter  a  few  months  he  had  to  abandon  this  room  for  two  in  the 
old  Courthouse  which  stood  near  where  irf  now  the  west  gate  of  the  Statehouse 
Square.  These  rooms  also  had  to  bo  given  up  after  a  few  months.  The  incon- 
venience resulting  from  boarding  and  lodging  in  one  buihling  and  going  to  school 
in  another  finally  led  Mr.  Ilubbell  to  move  out  of  the  Deshler  house  into  a  frame 
house  at  the  corner  of  Front  Street  and  Lynn  Alley.  Here  Mr.  Ilubbell  remained 
until  1834,  when  the  first  building  of  the  institution  was  completed. 

In  1832  the  trustees  succeeded  in  securing  an  appropriation  from  the  General 
Assembly  which  enabled  them  to  undertake  tlie  erection  of  a  building.  Gustavos 
Swan.  Lincoln  Goodale  and  Robert  W.  McCoy  constituted  the  building  committee 
of  the  board.  The  foundations  were  commenced  in  1832  and  the  building  was 
ready  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1834.  Its  cost  was  $15,000.  The  building,  fronting 
tt>ward  the  west,  was  fifty  feet  by  eighty  in  lateral  dimensions  and  three  stories 
high.  It  was  considered  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  trants  of  the  State  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  In  1844  the  number  of  pupils  reached  over  a  hundred  and  an 
extension  four  stories  high  and  seventy  feet  by  thirty  was  made,  giving  a  south 
front  to  the  institution.  The  institution  then  furnished  ample  accommodations 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  but  that  number  was  passed  in  1853,  and  thence- 
forth the  ntjccessity  of  enlarging  the  accommodations  was  constantly  urged. 

In  1800  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  owing  to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  older  portion  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  was  described  in  public  prints  as  **  an  uncomely  relic  of  modern 
antiquity."  The  bill  failed  by  one  vote  to  pass.  The  next  year  a  bill  for  the  same 
purpose  reached  its  third  reading  in  the  House,  when  all  further  action  was 
dropped  on  account  of  the  gathering  cloud  of  the  Civil  War.  The  progress  of  the 
war  instilled  new  energy  and  life  into  the  people,  and  in  March,  1864,  notwith- 
standing the  greatly  enhanced  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  a  bill  passed  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  unanimously  providing  for  the  erection,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Governor,  of  a  now  house  "  to  be  of  plain,  substantial  construction,  having  special 
reference  to  adaptation  and  proper  economy  for  the  convenient  and  suitable 
accommodation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ])upils  and  necessary  officers  and  ser- 
vants." (rovernor  Broiigli  a])p<)intod  as  architect  Josej)h  M.  Blackburn,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  who  designed  the  present  structure.  It  is  of  the  French-Italian  style 
of  architecture.  The  eninpaniies,  or  towers,  ai'c  of  the  torm  and  appearance 
peculiar  to  the  Italian  order,  while  the  sleej)  roofs  and  dormer  windows  are  of  the 
French  style.  The  first  sod  was  cut  for  the  foundation  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
18*>4,  by  the  suj)erinlcndent,  (Jeorge  L.  Weed,  Junior.  The  first  foundation  stone 
was  laid  in  August,  and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the  thirtyfirst  of  October  by 
Lieutenant  Governor  Anderson. 

In  March,  1S(J7,  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  ]>neumonia  broke  out  in  the  old 
building.  Thirty  pu|)ils  were  sick  at  one  time,  five  of  whom  died  at  the  institu- 
tion and  three  at  home.  This  neces.sitated  the  disbanding  of  the  school,  soon 
after  which  the  demolition  of  the  old  buihling  began.  The  erection  of  the  pres- 
ent building  was  earried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  successive  Governors, 
Brough,  Anderson,  ('o.\  an<l  Haves  during  tiie  years  1804-9.  The  cost  was  $625,- 
000,  the  yearly  apj)ropriations*  being  $40,000,  $200,000,  $100,000  and  $125,000. 
The  house  was  furnished  at  an  expense  of  $35,000,  and  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
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who  retain  speech  as  well  as  those  who  evince  aptitude  for  vocal  training,  articu- 
lation and  lip-reading  are  tau|^hi  bj  two  teachers  who  devote  their  whole  time  to 
tlie  work.  When  the  averaire  deal  and  dumb  child  comes  to  the  institution  for 
the  tirst  time,  no  matter  at  what  a^e,  be  may  not  show  an}^  marked  difference  in 
personal  uppi'aninco  from  other  children  of  his  ago;  but  his  mind  is  almost  a  blank. 
IJe  knows  not  even  hin  own  name,  nor  anything  about  his  Creator  and  the  life 
beyond  the  grave.  The  teacher  begins  by  teaching  him  the  names  of  the  most 
common  objectn.  The  word  cat  ma}*  be  written  upon  the  blackboard.  A  picture 
is  presented  before  the  class.  The  sign  for  the  animal  is  given  and  the  word  is 
spelled  manually.  Then  the  pupil  copies  the  word  on  his  slate  until  he  is  familiar 
with  it  and  can  reproduce  it  readily  when  the  sign  is  made  for  it.  After  nouns 
come  simple  verbs,  adjectives,  prepositions  and  adverbs,  in  which  writing  from 
actions  and  pictures  plays  a  prominent  part.  Gradually  he  is  led  on  through  the 
principles  of  English  grammar  until  he  acquires  the  art  of  intelligent  reading. 
Then  ho  takes  up  primary  geography  and  histor3\  If,  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
he  proves  proficient,  he  enters  upon  a  higher  course  of  three  years,  which  includes 
geography,  history,  arithmetic,  ph^'siology,  science  of  government,  a  textbook  on 
morals  and  manners  and  some  bookkeeping.  For  obvious  reasons  it  has  been 
deemed  important  to  hold  short  services  in  the  chapel  daily,  and  more  prolonged 
services  on  Sunday,  and  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  morality  and 
Christianity,  care  being  always  taken  to  make  them  free  from  sectarianism. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  from  both  the  school  and  the  shops  the 
following  system  of  rotation,  inaugurated  by  Doctor  G.  O.  Fay  in  186S,  is  in  force. 
The  school  is  arranged  by  classes  in  threj  divisions  The  day  is  also  divided  into 
throe  sessions  of  two  and  two  and  a  half  hours,  the  first  eytendin*^  from  8:15  to 
10:15,  the  second  from  10:30  to  12:30,  and  the  third  from  2  to  4:30,  with  a  recess  of 
fifteen  minutes  at  half  past  three.  At  eight  o'clock  the  regular  duties  of  the  day 
begin,  when  all  the  children  repair  to  the  chapel.  Afler  chapel  services  two 
divisions  go  to  their  class  rooms  and  the  third  is  distributed  to  the  shops  and  to 
housework.  At  10:15  all  are  dismissed,  and  at  10:30  two  divisions  go  to  their 
classrooms  and  onethird  are  distributed,  as  before,  to  the  shops  and  the  housework. 
All  are  dismissed  at  12:30.  At  two  o'clock,  as  before,  two  divisions  go  to  school 
and  one  to  the  shops  and  to  housework.  All  are  dismissed  at  4:30.  Thus  from 
8:15  in  the  morning  until  4:30  in  the  afternoon  twothirds  of  the  scholars  are  at 
school  and  onethird  are  at  work.  Every  pupil  attends  school  two  sessions  daily 
and  works  one  session.  The  average  daily  time  spent  in  school  is  about  four  and 
a  half  hours,  and  that  spent  in  shopwork  is  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  To 
secure  a  fair  distribution  of  time  and  also  a  desirable  variety,  the  whole  system 
moves  forward  one  session  the  first  day  of  each  montU,  so  that  those  who  work  in 
the  morning  in  any  month  work  the  next  month  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  month  after  that.  Those  who  work  in  the  forenoon  any  month 
work  in  the  afternoon  the  next,  and  those  who  work  in  the  afternoon  any  month 
work  in  the  morning  the  next. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  Institution  runs  on  the  following  daily  programme: 
1.  Rise  not  later  than  5:45  a.  m.  2.  Breakfast,  week  days,  6:30  a.  m.  ;  Sundays 
and  holidays,  7:00  A.  M. ;  3.  Chapel,  week  days,  8:00  A.  M. ;  Sundays,  9:45  a.  m.; 
4.  School  and  work  from  8:00  to  10:15  A.  m.  ;  5.  Recess,  10:15  to  10:30  a.  m.  ;  6. 
School  and  work  until  12:30  p.  M. ;  7.  Dinner,  week  days,  12:45  P.  M. :  Sundays 
and  holidaN's,  1:00  P.  m.  ;  8.  School  and  work  from  2:00  to  3:30  P.  M. ;  9.  Recess, 
3:30  to  3:45  p.  M.  ;  10.  School  and  work  from  3:45  to  4:30  P.  m.  ;  11  Supper,  5:30 
p.  M.  ;  12.  Study  hour,  7:00  to 8:00  p.  m.  for  Primary,  7:00  to  8:15  P.  M.  for  Grammar; 
13.  Be«ltinie  lor  younger  j)upils,  8:00  P.  m.  ;  14.  Bccltime  for  adult  pupils,  9:00  p.  M. ; 
Sabbath  school  from  3:00  to  3:45  p.  m. 
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A  legac}'  of  twenty  thousand  (lollai*s.  reduced  b}'  litigation  and  compromise 
to  S10,886,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  institution  in  1879,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Matthew  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Jefferson 
County,  and  it  has  since  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Russell  Conservatory 
and  the  fountain. 

Until  1842  Mr.  lluhbell  performed  the  combined  duties  of  principal,  teacher 
and  steward.  In  that  year  he  was  relieved  of  the  labor  and  confinement  of  teach- 
ing  a  class  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  overseeing  all  the  classes  both  in 
respect  to  government  ai»d  instruction.  He  was  then  given  the  title  of  su])erin- 
tendent.  A  year  later  he  was  released  from  the  cares  of  the  domestic  department 
when  George  Gobey,  Esq .,  of  this  city  was  appointed  steward.  Mr.  Hubbell 
achieved  a  position  of  influence  and  honor  among  the  citizens  of  Columbus.  Of 
the  thirtyone  persons  who,  in  1839,  united  to  form  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  no  one  took  a  more  active  interest  in  the  enterprise  or  contributed  more 
liberally  of  his  own  means  for  .its  advancement  than  Mr.  llubhell.  For  many 
years  he  was  trusted  and  honored  with  the  offices  of  elder  and  trustee.  He  enjoyed 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Governor  Ford,  Judge  Gustavus  Swan,  Hon.  Peter 
Hitchcock,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  his  sons,  Henrj'  L.  Hitch- 
cock, D.  D.,  President  of  the  Western  Reserve  College  and  Reuben  Hitchcock, 
LL.  D. ;  Doctor  Samuel  Parsons,  Doctor  Robert  Thorn j)son,  Colonel  John  Noble, 
Robert  W.  McCoy,  John  S.  Hall,  D.  W.  Deshler  and  many  others.  One  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  was  John  C.  Miller,  an  aristocratic  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  connected  with  the  "  thirst  Familios  of  Virginia."  Mr.  Miller  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  kneebreechcs  and  the  queue  many  years  after  he  settled  in  the 
city.  When  Mr.  Hubbell  proposed  making  a  trip  to  the  East  in  1831,  Mr.  Miller 
insisted  upon  his  stopping  in  Washington  en  route  to  call  upon  his  brotherinlaw. 
President  John  Tyler.  In  his  letter  introduing  Mr.  Huhhoil  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Miller  said  :  "  You  will,  of  cotirse,  recognize  in  him  one  of  our  most  useful  citizens, 
and  I  ask  leave  to  assure  3'ou  that  ho  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  men." 

In  January,  1851,  Mr.  Hubbell  resigned  his  position  as  superintendent,  but  at 
the  reque.'^t  of  the  trustees  his  resiiiiiation  did  not  take  effect  until  the  following 
October.  He  was  then  offere<i  the  superintendency  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  but  declined  it,  although  ho  went  to  Delaware  and  did  all 
he  could  toward  organizing  the  school.  Ho  was  one  of  the  vor}'  fii'st  to  propose 
founding  an  institution  for  the  feebleminded,  in  behalf  of  which  he  made  urgent 
appeals  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1854.  The  last  year  of  Mr.  Hubbeirs  life  was 
spent  in  preparing  lor  the  press  a  work  entitled.  Dying  Words  of  Eminent  Per- 
sons. On  Saturday  he  completed  and  arranged  his  manuscript,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday  morning,  January  19,  1857,  he  was  called  to  his  reward  above.  His 
grave  in  Green  Lawn  Cemetery  is  marked  by  a  monument  whereon  appears  his 
name  carved  in  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf 

Rev.  Josiah  A.  Cary  succeeded  Mr.  Hubbell  in  the  office  of  superintendent. 
He  had  been  a  successful  teaciier  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  deaf  for 
nineteen  years.  He  entered  upon  his  now  duties  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance 
beyond  all  praise,  but  died  at  tne  end  of  one  year  of  anchylosis. 

Rev.  Collins  Stone,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  American  Asylum  for  many 
years,  was  chosen  as  Mr.  Gary's  successor.  He  was  a  man  of  groat  dignity  of 
character  and  was  a  fine  disciplinarian.  In  18G2,  after  eleven  years  of  service, 
he  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  American  Asylum  which  he  held 
until  he  mot  with  his  death  by  being  struck  by  a  moving  train  in  Hartford,  Con- 
ne  ticat,  in  1871. 

JRev.  George  L.  Weed,  Junior,  who  had  boon  connoctod  with  this  institution 
for  seven  years  as  teacher,  was  appointed  superintendent  to  succee(i  Mr.  Stone, 
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II if*  uffabiiity  and  tact  ha<l  a  unreal  deal  to  do  with  the  buccokr  of  the  effort  which 
rcHiillc'd  in  the  buihiiii^  ot  the  iirenent  structure.  He  refligned  in  1805,  and  was 
aflerward  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  institution.  He  is,  at  present,  a  teacher 
in  th<*  iriHtitution  at  Philadelphia. 

Kev.  (iilbcrt  O.   F'ay  succeeiled  Mr.   Weed  as  superintendent.     He  hud  taught 
in  lli'iH  inntitnlion  for  four  years.     He  showed  remarkable  executive  ability  in  the 
rnaiiagenient  of  the  institution,  which   is  still  conducted  in  accordance  with  his 
plans.     He  resigned  in    1880   to   accept   a   teacher's   position    in    the    American 
AHyliini. 

('harles  S.  Perry,  who  had  taught  in  this  institution  since  1865,  was  next 
appointed  superintendent,  which  position  ho  resigned  in  1882.  He  is  now  teach- 
ing in  the  (California  institution  at  Berkeley. 

Uev.  Henjaniin  Talbot,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  institution 
at  (youncil  Bluffs  for  fifteen  years  and  was  teaching  at  this  institution,  acted  as 
Hiipirrintt-ndent  until  Ainasa  Pratt  was  a])pointed  to  the  office  to  succeed  Mr. 
Ptrrry.  Mr.  Pratt  had  taught  in  the  Philadelphia  institution  for  one  3'ear,  and  in 
tin?  California  inHtitulion  for  several  years.  Ho  tendered  his  resignation  in  April, 
1800,  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  August,  and  is  now  one  of  the  principals  of  the 
(!oliirnbus  Latin  School. 

.Ihmh'h  W.  Knott,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  the  Tiffin  Public  Schools 
for  (ileven  years,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Kuperintendent  of  the  institution 
August  Hrnt,  1890,  with  Robert  Patterson  who  wan  educated  at  the  institution  and 
has  been  connected  with  it  as  a  teacher  since  1870,  as  principal  of  the  school 
deparlnicnl. 

(^uite  a  large  number  of  teachers  trained  in  this  institution  have  been  called 
to  the  liighcHi  position  in  their  profession.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Louisi- 
ana, Wisconsin,  Minnc^sota,  Iowa,  California,  Maryland,  Arkansas,  West  Virginia, 
Nt^braska  and  Florida  have  found  superintendents  hero. 

The  two  thousand,  in  round  numbers,  who  have  been  discharged  from  the 
institution  have  completely  refuted  the  familiar  couplet  of  Lucretius: 

To  instruct  the  deaf,  no  art  could  ever  reach, 
No  care  improve  them,  and  no  wisdom  teach. 

The  many  who  have  taken  their  places  as  members  of  society,  sharing  its 
burdens  and  adding  their  quota  to  its  productive  wealth,  have  proved  the  injus- 
tice of  the  Justinian  Code,  which,  in  the  sixth  century,  denied  civil  rights  to  all 
congenital  mutes  and  consigned  them  to  perpetual  legal  infancy  as  incapable  of 
mannging  their  own  affairs  or  of  transmitting  their  property. 

The  many  who  have  learned  to  turn  their  thoughts  heavenward  and  find 
tiicir  comfort  and  companionship  in  the  Holy  Bible,  have  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
St.  Augustine  who,  in  the  fourth  century,  commenting  upon  Romans  X,  17, 
assorted,  "that  deafness  from  birth  makes  faith  impossible  since  he  who  is  born 
deaf  can  neither  hear  the  word  nor  learn  to  read  it."  The  many  who  have  found 
delight  in  social  intercourse  and  in  the  treasures  of  literature  have  exploded  the 
idea  of  Samuel  Heinicke,  who,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  declared  that  "  it  was 
speech  only  which  comprehended,  contained  and  expressed  the  movements  of  the 
soul,"  and  that  ''every  other  means  of  communication  was  dead." 

Verily,  the  institution  has  accomplished  a  great  and  good  work  in  carrying 
out  the  idea  of  the  Abbe  de  TFlpee  who,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  said:  "  There 
is  no  more  natural  and  necessary  connection  between  abstract  ideas  and  articn- 
late  sounds  which  strike  the  ear  than  there  is  between  the  same  ideas  and  the 
written  characters  which  address  the  eye." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


BY    G.    L.    SMEAD,    LATE    SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  was  the  fourth  in  order 
of  establish raent  in  the  United  States.  The  institutions  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  preceded  that  of  Ohio  by  a  few  years. 

Among  tlie  subjects  considered  at  a  State  Medical  convention  hold  in  Columbus 
on  January  5,  1835,  was  the  establishment  of  public  asylums  for  the  reception  of 
the  insane,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  During  the  session  of  1834-5  the 
legislature  authorized  the  Governor  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  unfortunate  of  the 
State.  In  his  message  to  the  Thirty  fourth  General  Assembly  Governor  Robert 
Lucas  reported  that,  in  fiftyfive  counties,  the  number  of  idiots  was  508;  of  luna- 
tics 206  ;  of  blind  persons  202.  The  whole  number  of  blind  in  the  State  was  then 
estimated  at  250.  On  March  11,  1836,  the  legislature  by  resolution  appointed 
Kev.  James  Hoge,  N.  H.  Swayne,  Esq.,  and  Doctor  William  M.  Awl  as  a  board  of 
trustees  for  obtaining  information  in  relation  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind, 
together  with  the  j)robable  expense  of  commencing  a  school.  The  board  was 
required  to  submit  a  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  The  trustees  ascer- 
tained that  in  fifty  nine  counties  there  were  287  blind  persons.  It  was  estimated 
that  sixty  of  these  were  proper  persons  to  receive  instruction  in  a  school.  From 
information  secured,  the  trustees  further  estimated  that  there  were  at  that  time 
five  hundred  blind  persons  in  the  State.  The  board  fixed  upon  81,500  as  the  sum 
necessary  to  commence  the  school. 

Upon  invitation  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Doctor  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the 
Director  of  the  New  England  Institution  for  the  Blind,  visited  Columbus  with 
several  of  his  pupils.  On  December  23,  1836,  Doctor  Howe  addressed  the  legis- 
lature on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  exhibited  the  proficiency 
of  the  blind  pupils  who  were  with  him.  In  view  of  the  facts  obtained  the  board 
recommended  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  blind.  Doctor 
William  M.  Awl,  of  Columbus,  drew  up  the  resolution  for  this  purpo.se  and  it  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1837.  The  same  board  was 
appointed  to  secure  land,  commence  t-he  building  and  proceed  with  the  school. 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  the  trustees  secured  for  the  site  of  the  building 
nine  acres  of  land  east  of  the  citv  limits  of  Columbus,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
National  Road,  now  Main  Street.  The  price  of  the  land  was  contributed  by  citi- 
jsens  of  Columbus  and  the  deed  presented  to  the  State.  The  Board  appointed 
N.  B.  Kolley,  of  Columbus,  architect  and  superintendent  of  construction,  deter- 
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mined  upon  the  plan  of  the  building,  and  directed  Mr.  Kelley  to  make  contracts 
for  materials  and  prepare  for  commencing  work  the  following  season.  The  house 
of  Mr.  Joel  Buttles,  on  South  Street,  was  rented  at  once  for  the  use  of  the  school, 
but  soon  there  was  need  of  larger  accommodations,  and  one  of  the  "  eight  build- 
ings," on  Town  Street,  was  secured  and  used  until  the  completion  of  the  building 
erected  by  the  State.  On  July  4,  1837,  the  school  was  openeil.  The  prelirainar}' 
exercises  were  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  There  were  present  five 
pupils.  This  number  was  increased  to  eleven  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Penniman,  a  blind  man  who  was  educated  in  the  Now  England  Insti- 
tution, and  aflerwards  assistant  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia  Institution,  was 
selected  as  the  first  teacher.  Mr.  Isaac  Dalton  was  the  first  Steward  an<l  Mrs. 
Diilton  was  the  first  Matron. 

The  trustees  showed  their  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  institution  by 
expending  S25(].G0  for  books  and  apparatus  procured  from  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia. Among  the  items  of  books  and  apparatus  purchased  were  a  box  contain- 
ing an  alphabet,  figures  and  punctuation  marks  made  of  pin  points,  830;  fortytwo 
pounds  of  typo,  821  ;  an  alphabet  cut  in  wood,  $2.60;  eight  arithmetic  plates  and 
type,  S40  ;  two  dozen  writing  boards,  82.50  ;  maps  of  Uie  world  and  of  the  United 
Stiiies,  83(>.  Among  the  books  were  the  New  Testament  in  four  volumes,  geogra- 
phies, 8]>ellingbooks,  grammars,  Baxter's  Call,  and  the  Dairyman's  Daughter,  all  in 
raised  print.  The  sum  expended  for  salaries  and  current  expenses  for  the  first  year 
was  81,707.15.  The  studies  of  the  first  year  were  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
j)hy,  grammar  and  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Music  was  recognized  as 
of  the  first  importance,  and  8229.50  more  expended  for  a  piano  during  the  first 
year.  In  these  early  days  of  the  institution  the  girls  were  taught  housework, 
knitting  and  sewing.  The  boys  were  endeavoring  to  learn  the  trade  of  shoe- 
making. 

Tlie  lir.st  building  was  occupied  October  15,  1839.  It  was  intended  to  accom- 
!no<l:ite  from  sixty  to  eighty  pupils  with  the  necessary  ofldcers  and  teachers.  In 
it  were  ])rovided  school  rooms  and  workshops.  There  was  expended  upon  the 
construction  of  this  house,  with  the  necessary  outbuildings,  the  sum  of  834,409.34. 
For  the  first  three  years  the  school  was  under  the  direction  of  the  principal 
teacher,  Mr.  A.  W.  Penniman.  In  May,  1840,  Mr.  William  Chapin  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  the  first  Superintendent. 

In  those  days  it  was  especially  necessary  to  make  the  existence  of  the  institu- 
tion known,  and  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  educating  the  blind.  For 
this  j)urpose  both  Mr.  Penniman  and  Mr.  Chapin  made  many  visits  to  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  State,  taking  with  them  several  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  giv- 
ing exhihitions  of  their  proficiency  in  literary  studies  and  in  music.  These  exhibi- 
tions excited  great  interest  and  called  forth  many  expresions  of  approbation  from 
the  citizens  of  the  State.  Also  visits  were  made  by  Mr.-  Chapin  to  the'capitals  of 
Kentucky  and  Indiana.  Before  the  legislatures  of  these  States  exhibitions  were 
given  by  several  of  the  pupils  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  at  Louisville  and  of  the  Indiana 
Institution  at  Indianapolis.  On  March  10,  1838,  an  act  was  passed  fixing  the 
tuition  at  8120  per  year,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  8100.  This  included 
board  and  tuition.  This  act  permitted  the  admission  of  twelve  indigent  pupils 
who  should  be  boarded  and  instructed  at  the  ex])enso  of  the  State  for  five  years. 

By  act  passed  in  March,  1843,  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  admit  free  of 
charge  as  many  pupils  as  they  thought  proper  ;  to  continue  for  two  years  longer 
those  whom  they  thought  too  young  to  be  dismissed  ;  and  to  admit  free  indigent 
persons  over  twentyone  years  of  age  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade,  and  to 
retain  them  for  two  years.  This  last  provision  was  the  beginning  of  the  adult 
department   which  has  continued,  with   modifications,  to   the  present  time.     On 
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March  11,  1851,  the  distinction  between  indigent  and  pay  pupils  was  abolished, 
and  all  of  proper  age,  character  and  mental  ability  were  admitted  free  to  receive 
board  and  tuition  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Thus  the  institution  became,  and 
has  been  ever  since,  a  free  school  for  the  blind  of  Ohio.  In  1845  Mr.  Chapin  vis- 
ited Europe  and  made  an  examination  of  various  institutions  for  the  unfortunate. 
Upon  his  return  he  made  a  full  report  of  his  observations,  which  added  very 
much  to  the  information  concerning  the  education  and  care  of  the  unfortunate. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  October,  1846,  Mr.  Chapin  resigned  his  position  as 
Superintendent.  The  school  during  his  last  year  had  enrolled  seventythree 
pupils;  124  had  to  that  time  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Chapin's  administration  was  eminently  successful.  He  was  a  man  of 
earnestness  and  intelligence.  His  heart  was  in  the  work  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  he  gave  much  thought  to  improving  methods  of  instruction.  Flspecially 
was  his  attention  given  to  improving  the  industrial  department.  Ho  also  contem- 
plated and  advised  the  establishment  of  a  working  home  for  the  adult  blind,  to  be 
situated  in  Cincinnati  or  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  State  where  a  market 
could  be  found  for  the  manufactured  products  of  the  home.  Mr.  Chapin  was  in 
1849  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
where  he  showed  the  same  zeal  and  ability  which  were  of  so  much  value  to  the 
Ohio  Institution.  In  Philadelphia  Mr.  Chapin  was  permitted  to  fill  out  a  career 
of  usefulness  and  philanthropy  granted  to  ver}'  few.  He  remained  at  the  head  of 
that  institution  to  a  good  old  age,  keeping  up  his  interest  and  attending  the  con- 
ventions of  educators  of  the  blind  ev^en  when  age  might  have  excusetl  him  from 
the  service.  When  too  old  to  bear  longer  the  burden  of  labor  for  the  institution, 
he  was  retired  upon  a  living  salary  to  rest  for  his  remaining  days  amid  the  scenes 
of  his  life  work  —  a  fit  recognition  of  a  useful,  faithful  life  and  a  fit  prelude  to  the 
heavenly  rest  to  which  he  passed,  September  20,  1888. 

Upon  Mr.  Chapin's  resignation  Mr.  Penniman  was  made  acting  superinten- 
dent, in  which  position  he  continued  until  the  spring  of  1848.  In  April,  1848,  Mr. 
George  McMillen,  of  Columbus,  took  charge  of  tlie  institution.  Mr.  McMillen  was 
an  experienced  teacher  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  zeal  and  intelligence. 
The  work  of  the  school  was  kept  up  to  the  high  standard  of  his  predecessor.  To 
Mr.  McMillen  is  due  the  suggestion  that  the  distinction  between  indigent  and  pay 
pupils  bo  abolished  and  that  all  blind  persons  of  proper  age  be  admitted  and 
instructed  free  of  charge  ;  and  during  his  administration  this  important  change 
was  made  in  the  policy  of  the  institution.  Mr.  McMillen  continued  in  office  until 
his  death,  July  25,  1852.  The  committee  ad  interim  of  the  board  of  trustees,  in 
its  report  of  that  year,  speaks  of  Mr,  McMillen  as  follows 

The  close  of  the  last  session  was  saddened  by  the  decease  of  George  McMillen,  Esquire, 
the  late  Superintendent  of  this  Institution.  For  more  than  four  years  he  had  faithfully  and 
honorablv  discharjjed  the  duties  of  that  honorable  post.  Under  his  control  the  institution 
commanded  public  confidonce  and  continued  to  fulfill  the  ardent  anticipations  and  benevo- 
lent designs  of  its  founders  and  friends.  He  exhibited  by  his  energy  and  assiduity  a  laudable 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  State  and  to  the  duties  of  his  calling ;  contributed  much  by 
his  talent  and  intelligence  to  sustain  the  reputation  and  develop  the  advantages  of  the  sirhool  ; 
and  successfully  guided,  by  his  salutary  teachings  and  exemplary  life  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion, the  pupils  committed  to  his  care  in  the  pursuit  of  life's  highest  and  holiest  aims. 

Until  1852  the  institution  was  under  the  direction  of  a  separate  board  of  trus- 
tees. By  act  of  April  28,  1852,  all  the  SUite  institutions  wore  placed  under  one 
board  of  nine  trustees.  The  policy  continued  until  April  8,  185G,  when  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  State  were  again  ])ut  under  the  management  of  separate  boards. 
Sixtynine  pupils  were  enrolled  the  last  year  of  Mr.  McMillen's  administration  ;  up  to 
the  date  of  his   last   report  199  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  connected  with  the 
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institution.     Bv  the  cenflus  of  1850,  912  blind  persons  were  reported  in  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

In  May,  1852.  Mr.  Pcnniman,  so  long  a  faithful  teacher  and  at  times  perform- 
ing the  (iulios  of  SuperinU'iuionl,  riHigned  his  po>ition  and  terminated  his  connec- 
tion with  the  inhliliilion  at  the  close  of  that  term.  His  resignation  was  much 
regretted  by  the  hoard  of  Iriistees  and  hy  all  connected  with  the  institution,  and 
he  was  ever  hchi  in  grateful  remembrance  b}'  those  who  came  under  his  instruc- 
tion. In  llie  sununer  of  1852,  K  E.  Ilarte,  of  Marietta,  was  appointed  Superintend- 
ent. During  his  a<lihinisiration  the  work  of  the  institution  went  on  with  no  spe- 
cial events  to  distinguish  his  term  of  office.  Mr.  Harte  advocated  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind.  He  proposed  a  plan  of  tw(»  departments  in  the  school,  the 
acadeniic  and  the  collegiate.  In  the  academic  department  he  would  have  the 
pupils  ])ursue  the  common  English  branches;  to  the  collegiate  department  he 
would  admit,  at  the  commencement  of  each  school  year,  such  pupils  as  had  maii- 
fested  an  ability  to  learn  and  should  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
required  ])re|)aratory  studies.  The  studies  in  the  collegiate  department  should  be, 
in  his  opinion,  the  English,  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  literature  and  such 
other  studies  :i8  are  usually  ])ursued  in  colleges.  He  claimed  that  such  an  education 
would  afford  a  higher  degree  of  culture,  and  ahio  fit  the  students  to  fill  higher  posi- 
tions in  the  profession  of  teaching  —  positions  better  adapted  to  the  blind  than  the 
lower  grades  in  that  profession.  Such  was  his  line  of  thought  as  expressed  in  one 
of  his  reports,  and  perhaps  these  opinions  shaped  somewhat  his  direction  of  the 
studies  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Hartes  administration  of  four  years  ended  in  July,  1856,  and  on  July  4, 
1850,  Doctor  A.  D.  Lord  assumed  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  the  institution. 
In  the  appointment  of  Doctor  Lord  the  trustees  showed  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ])urpose  of  the  institution  as  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Doctor  Lord  was  eminently  an  educational  man.  He  was  by  nature,  b}'  educa- 
tion and  by  experience  a  teacher  ;  a  teacher  not  only  of  students  but  a  teacher  of 
teachers.  In  the  twentysecond  year  of  his  age  he  became  principal  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Teachers"  Seminary  at  Kirtland,  Ohio.  There  he  remained  for 
eight  3'ears,  having  under  his  charge  each  year  nearly  three  hundred  students, 
many  of  whom  went  out  as  teachers  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  In  1843,  at  Kirt- 
land, he  inaugurated  the  first  teachers'  institute  ever  held  in  Ohio.  When  such 
institutes  became  common  he  was  otten  called  upon  to  conduct  them.  In  the 
institutes  of  the  State  he  made  his  influence  felt  in  the  cause  of  educati(»n,  and 
hundreds  of  teaehers  imbibed  his  enthusiasm  and  went  forth  to  their  work  with  a 
loftier  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  their  high  calling  He  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  ifuproving  the  public  school  system  of  Ohio  and  in  introducing 
better  methods  of  teaching  and  organizing  the  common  .schools  of  the  State.  By 
his  influence  the  svstem  of  graded  schools  was  established  in  Columbus,  and  in 
1847  he  was  apj)ointed  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  this  city,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  remained  for  nine  years.  He  edited,  durin::  different  periods,  the  Ohio 
Srhool  Jourtiifly  the  Pfihlic  Sr/ntol  Advoraie,  and  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Effucation. 
With  such  ])reparalion  and  experience,  combined  with  a  love  for  his  calling  and  a 
heart  res]»onsive  to  the  needs  of  humanity.  Doctor  Lord  came  to  the  superintend- 
encv  of  this  institution.  With  no  reflection  upon  his  predecessors  his  adminis- 
tration may  be  said  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Circum- 
stances were  favorable.  He  was  assisted  b}*  Mrs.  Lord,  who  was  the  mother  of 
the  institution,  as  he  was  the  father.  Ho  had  associated  with  him  a  corps  of 
ofticei*s  ami  teachers  who  were  in  harmony  with  his  spirit  and  methods.  Th< 
mutual  confidence  of  himself  and  the  board  of  tru>tees  secured  unity  id  the  pur 
pose  and  managenienl  of  the  institution.  His  reputation  throughout  the  Sta^ 
attracted  pupils  and  secured  the  confidence  of  parents.     And   freedom  from  poli' 
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cal  interference  enabled  him  t<>  look  forward   with  assurance  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  plans. 

The  moral  influence  of  Doctor  Lord's  methods  of  discipline  was  peculiarly  effect- 
ual ;  effectual  first,  because  his  methods  were  wise,  and  second,  because  behind  his 
method  was  the  presence  of  a  man  of  tender  heart  and  of  pure  life.  The  annual 
attendance  of  pupils  during  this  administration  of  twelve  years  increased  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  filly.  In  August,  1868,  Doctor  Lord  resigned  to  accept 
a  similar  position  in  the  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia, 
New  York.  This  institution  was  just  then  about  to  be  organized.  He  established 
it  upon  a  firm  basis  of  usefulness  and  continued  to  be  its  Superintendent  for  seven 
years,  until  March  7,  1875,  when  his  useful  life  was  cut  short  by  death  and  he 
passed  to  the  better  life  leaving  in  two  institutions,  and  in  two  States,  many  sor- 
rowful and  loving  hearts  who  have  ever  cherished  the  memory  of  his  noble  char- 
acter as  an   inspiration  to  better  lives  and  higher  usefulness. 

Upon  Doctor  Lord's  resignation,  G.  L.  Smead,  who  had  been  the  senior 
teacher  in  the  institution  for  nine  years,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  For 
many  years  it  had  been  realized  by  those  in  charge  of  the  institution  that  the 
buildiniT  first  erected  was  too  small  for  the  growing  wants  of  the  school.  It  was 
ihtended  to  accommodate  sixty  pupils.  Some  small  additions  had  been  made  to  its 
capacil}'.  One  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  had  been  crowded  into  it,  but  such 
overcrowding  involved  much  risk  of  health  to  the  inmates.  Several  applications 
to  the  legislature  were  made  for  relief,  but  the  finances  of  the  State  in  those  days 
did  not  justify  the  expenditure.  Then  the  war  from  1860  to  LS65  was  an  effectual 
bar  to  any  increase  of  the  accommodations  of  the  institution.  In  1866  permis- 
sion was  obtained  to  erect  (juite  an  extensive  addition  to  the  house. but  when  plans 
came  to  be  arranged  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  make  additions  to  such  a  build- 
ing with  the  probability  that  in  a  few  years  the  growing  institution  and  the  devel- 
oping taste  of  the  ])ublic  would  demand  an  entirely  new  building.  Accordingly, 
the  trustees  determined  to  abandon  the  project  of  adding  to  the  old  building  and 
go  l>efore  the  legislature  and  ask  for  an  appropriation  for  a  new  house. 

In  1867  the  legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  board  to  erect  a  building 
to  accommodate  three  hundred  pupils,  and  provide  the  necessary  oflScers  and 
U.»achers,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceeil  8175,000.  Plans  were  secured,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  approved  plan  could  not  be  carried  out  for  less  than  8350,000.  The  trus- 
tees being  unwilling  to  enter  upon  the  construction  of  a  building  whose  cost 
should  be  greater  than  the  sum  fixed  by  the  legislature  decided  to  wait  and  present 
the  matter  again  to  the  General  Assembly.  By  act  of  May  6, 1869,  the  trustees  were 
directed  to  erect  a  building  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  8275,000.  William  Tinsley,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  had  prepared  the  approved  plans,  was  employed  as  architect. 
The  plans  were  modified  to  bring  the  building  within  the  required  cost,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1870  the  foundation  was  laid.  Four  long  years  of  watching  and  wait- 
ing were  consumed  in  its  construction.  On  May  21,  1874,  the  new  building  was 
occupied  by  the  school.  The  pupils  soon  became  accustomed  to  their  new  quar- 
ters and  the  work  of  the  classes  went  on  as  though  no  change  of  place  had  been 
made. 

The  new  house  was  commenced  in  the  trusteeship  of  II.  C.  Noble,  Stillman 
Witt  and  F.  C.  Sessions.  It  was  completed  and  occupied  under  II.  C.  Noble,  John 
G.  Dun  and  Thomas  Bergin.  The  cost  of  the  new  building,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  trustees  in  1874,  was  about  8358,477.92.  Later,  a  new  boiler  and 
coulhouse  were  added,  which,  with  the  new  workshop  and  barn  made  the  cost  of 
the  present  buildings  aggregate  8376,477.92. 

During  this  administration  various  kinds  of  work  were  introduced,  such  as  the 
use  of  the  sewing  machine,  knitting  machine,  typewriter,  caneseating  and  mattress- 
making;  also  the  use  ot  the  New  York  point  print  was  introduced,  and  the  kin 
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CHAPTER    XL. 


INSTITUTION   FOR   THE   FEEBLEMINDED. 


BY    HON.    NORTON    8.    TOWNSIIEND. 


The  Ohio  State  As3'lum  for  Imbecile  Youth  was  established  in  1S57.  Start- 
ing with  tiifficiilty,  it  has  grown  to  be  the  hirgest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
country. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Institutions 
for  the  Insane,  held  in  Phihideiphia  in  1S44,  Doctor  William  M.  Awl,  then  Super- 
intendent of  the  Oiiio  Lunatic  Asylum,  introduced  the  subject  of  special  training 
for  imbeciles.  After  some  discussion  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  which 
made  an  able  re))ort  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  184(5.  In  1S50  Hon.  Pinckney  Lewis,  of  the  Ohio  Senate,  introduced  a 
resolution  requesting  Doctor  S.  Stanbury  Smith,  then  SuperintendeiU  of  the  Ohio 
Lunatic  Asylum,  to  report  at  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  proba- 
ble number  of  imbecile  youth  in  the  State,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  making 
provision  by  legislation  for  their  support;  also  the  result  of  experiments  which 
had  been  made  in  the  edueation  of  such  persons  and  the  advisability  of  supporting 
and  educating  them  in  public  institutions  rather  than  by  the  methods  then  pre- 
vailing.    It  is  not  known  that  any  such  report  was  made. 

In  his  message  to  the  (ieneral  Assembly  in  1852  Governor  Wood  directed 
attention  to  tlie  necessity  <>f  making  State  provision  for  the  care  and  training  of 
imbeciles,  but  no  action  upon  the  matter  was  taken  at  that  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. In  1854  Governor  Medill  in  his  message  invited  tlie  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  this  unfortunate  class,  for  whom  no  State  provision  had  yet  been 
made.  In  the  Senate  that  part  of  the  Governor's  message  relating  to  imbecile 
youth  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  the  members  of  which  were  X.  S.  Towns- 
hend,  Ileslip  Williams  and  .1.  L.  Wriglit.^  Doctor  Townshend,  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  had  spent  the  year  1S40  in  visiting  several  of  the  medical  colleges 
and  hospitals  of  Kuro|»c,  and  while  in  Paris  had  become  interested  in  the  ettbrts 
of  It^ird,  Pinel,  Ksquirol,  Seguin  and  others  lor  the  training  of  idiots.  The  re])ort 
of  this  conmiittee  was  ordered  to  l)e  ]»rinted,  l)ut  the  bill  which  accompanied  it  and 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  was  not  reached  in  time  for  action  at 
that  session.     In  1855  the  legislature  did  not  assemble. 
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imniediiitely  c'ommeiicedj  and  included  somo  needed  improvements,  one  of  whitdi 
was  that  of  making:  the  new  buildiiii^  fireproof.  Since  1881  the  institution  has 
steadily  increased  in  the  number  of  its  pupils,  which  at  the  ]>reaent  lime  (1890) 
amounts  to  852  besides  many  applications  on  file.  Doctor  Doren  continuos  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  superintendent  with  marked  success,  and  Miss  Purple  still 
performs  in  an  acceptable  manner  the  duties  of  matron.  Four  separate  buildings 
now  have  each  an  assistant  matron.  Instead  of  one  teacher,  as  at  the  beginning 
in  1857,  Mrs.  L.  X.  Doren,  principal  of  instruction,  has  twentyone  helpers,  all  of 
whom  find  plenty  to  do.  Additional  buildings  have  from  time  to  time  been 
erected,  including  hospitals,  school  rooms,  workshops,  engine  and  gas  houses, 
barns,  etc.  The  location  of  the  institution  is  a  most  delightful  one,  sufficiently 
elevated,  nol  too  near  the  city  and  easy  of  access. 

Instruction  for  imbecile  children  must  necessarily  be  greatly  varied.  While 
all  the  pupils  received  are  more  or  less  below  the  normal  intellectual  standard,  it 
is  not  easy  to  classify  them,  scarcely  any  two  being  alike.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  widely  dil^erent  methods  and  means  of  instruction.  The  eye,  the  ear,  the 
hand  and  the  powers  of  locomotion  but  especially  the  brain  may  need  incitement 
to  activity.  Phi}*,  work,  military  drill,  gymnastics,  and  vocal  an<l  instrumental 
music  are  all  emj)loyed  for  this  pur])ose.  Little  is  learned  from  books;  only 
object  lessons  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  studies  of  the 
public  schools  are  attempted;  most  of  all,  habits  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  selfhelp, 
gentleness,  kindness,  good  manners,  and  ideas  of  right  and  duty  need  to  be  incul- 
cated. If  from  early  disease  or  want  of  brain  development  it  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  make  scholars  of  imbecile  children,  it  is  nevertheless  no  small  gain  if  they 
can  be  taught  some  useful  em|)lovment  so  that  they  will  no  longer  be  a  tax  upon 
friends  or  the  public.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  hand  may  be  trained  to 
work  skilfully  even  when  the  brain  has  less  than  normal  activity.  It  may  there- 
fore be  said  that  for  the  imbecile  an  industrial  education  is  **  the  one  thing 
needful." 

The  Ohio  Asylum  for  Imbeciles  has  now  been  in  operation  more  than  thirty 
3'ears.  Some  of  the  pupils  who  were  received  many  years  since  and  have  profited 
by  its  training,  are  now  efficient  workers,  but  because  they  have  no  friends  and  no 
other  home,  still  remain  in  the  institution  to  the  exclusion  of  younger  and  equally 
needy  applicants.  The  trustees  and  superintendent  have  for  many  years  been 
asking  tlie  legislature  to  establish  an  industrial  home  to  which  some  of  the  older 
pupils  may  from  time  to  time  be  transferred  and  where,  under  suitable  guidance, 
they  may  make  a  comfortable  living  without  further  expense  to  friends  or  the 
public.  A  good  farm,  with  gardens,  would  afi'ord  them  exercise  and  employment 
both  healthy  and  profitable.  If  tlie  legislature  does  not  in  the  near  future  meet 
this  demand,  wl»at  kindhearte<l  philanthropist  will  make  hundreds  of  poor  unfor- 
tunates happy  by  su])plying  their  greatest  need? 


NOTK^ 


1.  Nffte  by  the  Author:  A  short  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
18.54,  Doctor  Townshend,  of  the  Senate,  visited  (lovernor  Medill  and  in<juired  whether  he 
intended  to  reeonunend  in  his  niessajjie  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  imbecile  youth?  The  (lOvernor  said  he  had  not  thought  of  it,  and  ad(h*d,  'if  by 
imbeciles  you  mean  fools,  what  e^in  we  do  for  fools?"  The  Doctor  then  stated  what  had  been 
done  in  France  and  also  in  this  country,  for  tlu*  class  of  persons  referred  to.  The  Governor 
appeared  to  be  much  interested,  and  taking  the  manuscript  of  his  message  from  a  drawer 
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said  :  **  Here  is  the  message  already  written."  Then  finding  where  he  had  referred  to  the 
institutions  for  mutes  and  the  blind  he  added:  ^'Here  you  may  interline  a  sentence  or 
two."  Doctor  Tow nsbend  thanked  him  and  inserted  suggestions  as  to  imbeciles  which  he 
said  he  would  endeavor  to  have  referred  to  a  committee  the  report  of  which  he  hoped  would 
lustify  the  interest  which  the  Governor  had  manifested  Accordingly,  after  the  message 
nad  been  read  in  the  Cieneral  Assembly,  Doctor  Townshend  moved  m  the  Senate  that  so 
mucti  of  it  as  related  to  an  asylum  for  imbeciles  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  This 
motion  was  approved  and  the  committee  named  in  this  chapter  was  appointed. 

2.    These  removals  were  illustrations  of  the  partisan  meddling  which  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  a  standing  curse  to  the  public  charities  of  Ohio. 


CHAPTER  XLl 


OHIO   STATE   UNIVERSITY. 


Special  education  for  farmers  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  to  engapje  their 
organized  attention  in  Oiiio.  At  the  organization  of  tlie  State  Agricultural  Society- 
in  Columbus  on  January  8,  1839,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  for  experiments,  and  establishing  thereon  an 
agricultural  school.  Better  facilities  for  the  education  of  young  men  upon  the 
farm  were  demanded  by  the  State  agricultural  convention  of  1845.  The  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  as  a  study  in  the  common  schools  was  suggested  by  the  State 
Society  in  1854.  Meanwhile  a  school  in  aicriculture  —  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Ohio 
—  had  been  established  by  Hon.  N.  S.  Townshend  at  Oherlin.^  In  lieuofan  endorse- 
ment of  this  school,  proposed  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in 
1854,  a  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  that  schools  in  agriculture  be  per- 
manently endowed  by  a  congressional  grant  of  j)nblic  lands.  Eight  years  later  — 
on  July  2,  1862  —  ('ongress  acceded  to  this  recommendation  and  passed  an  act 
which  granted  to  each  State  30,000  acres  of  public  land  for  each  of  its  Seimtors 
and  Representatives  then  in  Congress,  the  ])roceed8  of  said  grant  to  be  apj)lied  to 
the  endowment  of  at  least  one  college  the  leading  objects  of  which  should  be, 
"without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts." 

At  a  special  meeting  held  in  November,  18(32,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
recommended  that  Ohio  accept  the  grant  ofifered  her,  and  ap])ointed  N.  S.  Towns- 
hend and  T.  C.  Jones  to  memorialize  the  General  Assembly  on  the  subject.  The 
memorial  thus  provided  for  was  presented,  and  on  hY'bruary  9,  1804,  its  requests 
were  complied  with  by  the  passage  of  an  act  accepting  the  lands  tei»dered,  and 
pledging  performance. of  the  conditions  accom])anying  the  donation.  Pursuant  to 
this  action  certificates  of  scrip  for  630,000  acres  of  land  were  received  and  placed 
in  the  State  Treasury,  and  on  April  13,  1865,  an  act  providing  for  the  sale  of  this 
scrip,  and  the  disposition  of  its  proceeds  was  passed.  Immediately  extravagant 
hopes  were  raised  as  to  the  amount  oi*  money  that  would  be  realized  from  the  sale, 
and  applications  were  made  by  various  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State  for  a 
share  of  the  fund.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  General  Assembly  was  vigorously 
memorialized  in  behalf  of  two  schemes,  one  of  which  proposed  a  division  of  the 
fund  among  various  existing  colleges,  while  the  friends  of  the  other  insisted  that 
the  entire  proceeds  of  the  lands  should  be  apjiHied  to  the  establishment  of  a  single 
institution.  Chiefly  owing  to  this  difference  of  opinion,  definite  proceedings  for 
the  establishment  of  the  college  were  delayed  for  six  years.     From  beginning  to 
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end  lite  State  Board  of  Agrii-ulluro  favored  the  np|i]ic-&tion  of  the  fund  in  i(g 
eriliroty  to  tlie  maiiitcimiioo  of  one  cciilrally  located  institution.  Most  eonspica- 
oiiM  anmiifi  tlio  meiiibcrs  of  tlie  board  in  advocating  tliis  poiiey  and  in  securing  iU 
tiTial  atieptaiK-o  l)y  the  General  AMaemblv,  were  Norton  8.  Townshend,  Tbomas  C. 
.Iiirii's,  W.  1(.  McClutig  and  John  M.  Millikcn.  It  was  also  actively  favored  by 
(iovernor  Hayes. 

The  fialef  of  land  scrip  were  slow,  and  in  December,  1805,  tbe  commissioners' 
rei>ortod  that  unless  they  should  be  allowed  to  i-e<luce  its  price  belowthc  minimnm 
which  had  been  fixed,  they  could  not  hoII  iho  whole  of  it  in  less  than  ten  years. 
An  act  of  April  5,  IHttti,  ihereforo  removed  the  minimum  i-ustriction  to  eighty 
cents  |H;r  aii-e,  and  authorized  the  commissioners  to  sell  the  scrip  for  the  best 
jirice  they  coul<l  obtain.  Thereupon  the  sales  proceeded,  for  the  most  part,  at  the 
rate   iif  fiflytliroe    cents    per   acre,   and    ultimately    produced    a    fund    of    about 

«r»(H),ooo. 

Pursuant  lo  an  act  of  April  13,  l«fi5,  Darwin  (lardiner,  David  Taylor,  Peter 
r,  (',.  \j.  I'oorman  and  Miles  Greenwood  were  apjwinted  commissioners  to 
propositions  for  ibe  location  of  the  college,  and  submit  recommendations 
I  location,  and  also  as  to  its  organization.  After  visiting  several  places, 
inniis'iioners,  except  Mr.  Greenwood,  recommended  acceptance  of  a  prop- 
from  Miami  University;  Mr.  Greenwood  recommended  one  from  the 
i"  t'ollege.  Xcitlier  pi-oposilion  was  accejited.  By  resolution  of  March 
-al  Assembly  declared  in  favor  of  "one  college,"  and  provided 
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and  provii 
lor  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  to  receive  propositions  for  its  location. 
This  committcu  was  also  authorized  to  receive  donations  for  the  institution  and 
proposals  for  the  location  ol  an  experimental  farm.  After  receiving  nuraeroQs 
projwsitinns,  a  majoritj-  of  the  committee  favored  one  from  Wooster,  the  minority 
one  from  Urbana. 

After  various  additional  measures  of  like  purport  and  inefficiency  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  on  March  22,  1870,  |)asHed  an  aca  by  which  something  definite  and 
practical  was  accompli.shcd.  From  this  act  the  present  Ohio  State  University 
dates  the  beginning  of  its  existence.  Its  initial  words,  following  its  enacting 
clauNc,  were :  "  That  a  college  to  be  styled  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  is  hereby  established  in  this  State,  in  accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of  an 
act  of  Congress  passed  July  2,  1HC2."  This  act  vested  the  government  of  the 
college  in  a  board  of  trustees,  comprising  one  member  from  each  congressional 
district,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Upon  this  board  was  conferred  power 
to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  college,  to  appoint  its  president,  to  regu- 
late its  course  of  instruction,  to  manage  its  finances,  to  receive  donations  for  its 
benefit,  and  to  fix  its  permanent  location.'  The  board  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Columbus  on  April  IH,  IBTO,  and  elected  Valentine  B,  Horton  president,  B.  C. 
Anderson  secretary  and  Joseph  Sullivant  treasurer.  On  May  11.  1870,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  an  act  to  authorize  the  several  counties  of  the  State  to  raise 
inoTLcy  by  taxation  to  compete,  by  donations,  for  the  location  of  the  college,  and 
on  June  4  of  the  same  year  an  address  to  the  people  was  issued  by  tbe  executive 
committee  of  the  trustees  setting  liirth  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  inviting  tbe  counties  to  tender  donations  for  its  location  and  equipment. 
In  response  to  this  appeal  Champaign  and  Clark  counties  each  offered  $200,000, 
and  Montgiimcry  County  offered  $400,000,  all  in  eight  percent,  bonds.  In  Frank- 
lin County,  on  August  18,  1S70,  a  proposition  to  donate  3^:100,000  was  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  electors,  and  was  ratified  by  over  five  hundred  majority.  Additional 
donations  were  made  by  citizens  ofOolumbns,  and  by  railways  centering  in  the 
city,  amounting  to  82H,0UO.  The  gitl  of  the  county  was  tendered  in  money  or  in 
seven  per  cent,  bonds,  as  tbe  board  of  trustees  might  elect. 

In  October,  1870,  the  projwsitions  of  Kninkiin  County  were  accepted,  and  the 
board    proceeded    to  select  from  numerous  farms  offered  a  site  for  the  institution. 
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On  October  13,  1870,  the  board  voted,  fourteen  to  one,  in  favor  of.tbe  tract  known 
as  the  Neil  Farm,  lying  on  tlie  VVorthington  Road,  at  that  time  about  two  miles 
north  of  Columbus.  The  lands  chosen  were  thus  described  in  resolutions  reported 
to  the  board  : 

A  tract  held  by  R.  E.  Neil  and  William  Dennison,  in  trust  for  Henry  M.  Neil,  of  lt»0 
acres  ;  a  tract  of  Adam  Zinn  of  tifty  acres;  a  tract  of  Matilda  Ellen  XVitt  of  twenty  acres  ;  a 
tract  of  William  Dennison  and  wife  of  twentytwo  acres  and  ninety  poles;  a  tract  of  J.  J. 
Rickly  of  ten  and  tiveeighths  acres  ;  a  tract  of  Isabella  K.  Phisterer  of  five  acres ;  a  tract 
of  George  Potts  of  six  acres;  ami  a  tract  of  L.  Humphreys  of  two  acres;  with  all  tlie 
V)uildings  and  api)urtenances  thereunto  helonging,  containing  in  all  iy^7  acres,  more  or  less, 
.  .  .  and  all  except  the  Zinn  tract  heing  a  part  of  the  old  William  Neil  farm,  and  all  lying  in 
a  body  adjoining  each  other  ;  the  board  on  behalf  of  tUe  State  agreeing  to  pay  for  the  same 
the  Slim  of  ^lld/.'.'X)  out  of  the  subscription  made  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  Raid  college 
by  Franklin  County  ;  the  parties  owning  said  land  agreeing  to  receive  in  part  payment  of 
said  consideration  a  subscrii-)tion  of  J^28,0()()  made  by  other  parties  to  secure  said  location,  or 
to  guarantee  the  payment  ot  said  lastmentioned  subscription  to  the  board  within  four  months. 

On  January  6,  1871,  W.  B.  MeClung  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  col- 
lege farm,  at  a  salary  of  81,500.  A  site  for  the  college  building  was  selected,  plans 
for  the  structure  were  invited,  and  Jacob  Snyder,  of  Akron,  whose  plan  was 
accepted,  was  ai)[)ointed  architect  11.  N.  Jones,  of  J)elaware,  Ohio,  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  construction.  The  presidency  of  the  institution  was  offered  to 
General  J'.  D.  Cox,  of  Cincinnati,  but  declined.  General  August  V.  Kautz,  ot  the 
United  States  Army,  a|>plied  tor  appointment  as  military  instructor.  The  course 
of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  institution  was  the  subject  of  much  diversity  of 
opinion,  but  finally  a  curriculum  pro])osed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sullivant,  of  Columbus, 
was  adopted.  The  departments  of  study  which  this  plan  includeil  were  agricul- 
ture, mechanic  arts,  mathematics  and  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  mining  and 
metallurgy,  zoology  and  veterinary  science,  botany  and  horticulture,  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  modern  and  ancient  languages,  and  political  economy  and 
civil  polity.  The  equipment  of  the  laboratories  and  cabinets,  for  which  purpose 
the  sum  of  S25,000  was  appropriated,  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Sullivant.  On  October 
10,  1872,  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  then  a  member  of  the  National  Senate,  was  elected 
president  of  the  college,  but  after  considering  the  matter  for  some  time  iMr.  Patter- 
son declined  the  position  tendered  him.  In  January,  1873,  the  following  members 
of  the  faculty  were  chosen  :  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall,  of  Columbus,  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Mechanics;  Sidney  A.  Norton,  of  Cincinnati,  Professor  of  General  and 
Applied  Chemistry;  Edward  Orton,  of  Yellow  Springs,  Prolessor  of  Geology, 
Mining  and  Metallurgy;  Joseph  Milliken,  of  Hamilton,  Professor  of  English  and 
Modern  J^anguages;  William  G.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  Profes.sor  of  the 
Latin  and  (ireek  J^anguages;  Norton  S.  Townshcnd,  of  Avon,  Ohio,  Professor  of 
Agriculture.  All  of  these  accepted  except  Professor  Orton  who  declined  the  chair 
of  geology,  but  acce]>ted  the  presidency  of  the  institution  tendered  him  during  the 
ensuing  April.  Professor  Williams  was  released  on  request  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  with  which  he  was  connected.  The  chair  of  geology 
was  assigned  to  Profes.sor  Orton  and  acce})te<l  by  him  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
idency. During  the  summer  of  1873  Professor  E.  W.  McFarland,  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, was  called  to  the  departments  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering,  and 
John  11.  Wright,  who  had  recently  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College,  was  chosen 
Assistant  Professor  of  Language».  In  January,  1874,  Professor  Albert  11.  Tuttle 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  zoidogy  and  Thomas  Matthew,  of  Columbus,  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  Drawing,  in  June,  1875,  William  Colvin,  of  Cincinnati, 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Civil  Polity,  and  Miss  Alice 
Williams  was  made  an  assistant  in  the  Department  of  English  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages.    An  act  passed   by  the   General  Assembly  April  29,  1872,  provided  that 
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specimens  of  all  the  minerals,  soils  and  fossils  of  Ohio  collected  in  the  geological 
survey  of  the  State  should  be  classified,  labeled  and  presented  to  the  college.  By 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  Februar\^  18,  1871,  certain  unsurveyed  and  unsold  lands 
in  the  Virginia  Military  District  were  ceded  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  by  act  of 
the  General  Assembly,  passed  April  3,  1873,  the  title  to  these  lands  was  vested  "in 
the  trustees  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  benefit  of 
said  college." 

On  September  17,  1873,  while  the  college  building  and  its  surrounding 
grounds  were  still  in  a  state  of  incompleteness,  the  institution  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  students.  Between  thirty  and  forty  presented  themselves  at  the 
opening,  and  classes  were  organized  in  nearly  every  department.  The  inaugural 
address  of  President  Orton  was  delivered  at  the  Senate  Chamber  January  8,  1874. 
By  an  act  of  April  16  of  that  year  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  "  reorganized,'* 
and  the  number  of  its  members  fixed  at  five.  A  second  "  reorganization  "  was 
effected  by  an  act  passed  April  20,  1877,  which  fixed  the  term  of  service  at  six 
years,  and  increased  the  number  of  members  to  twentyone  for  each  congressional 
district.  By  an  act  of  May  7,  1877,  a  school  of  mines  and  mining  engineering  in 
connection  wiih  the  college  was  provided  for.  In  June,  1876,  John  H.  Wright, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Languages,  resigned,  and  Josiah  K.  Smith,  A.  B.,  then 
teaching  in  the  Columbus  High  School,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  During  the 
same  year.  First  Lieutenant  Luigi  Lomia,  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Artillery, 
was,  on  request  of  the  trustees,  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  take  charge 
of  the  department  of  military  instruction.  Military  drill  was  required  of  all  the 
students  except  such  as  might  be  excused  on  account  of  physical  disability  or 
religious  scruples.  On  June  20,  1877,  the  trustees  eliminated  the  department  of 
Political  Economy  and  Civil  Polity  from  the  curriculum,  and  substituted  that  of 
Miners,  Mine  Engineering  and  Metallurgy.  Henry  Newton,  A.  M.,  M.  E.,  was 
appointed  to  this  chair  but  died  before  he  could  assume  it.  William  E.  Guy, 
E.  M.,  of  St.  Louis,  was  appointed  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Newton,  but  business  engage- 
ments prevented  him  from  entering  upon  the  duties  assigned  him.  John  A. 
Church,  E.  M.,  was  next  appointed  to  the  new  professorship,  and  in  January, 
1878,  entered  upon  its  duties. 

An  act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  May  1,  1878,  "  reorganized "  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  third  time,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  institution  to 
that  of  Ohio  State  University.  The  number  of  the  trustees  was  fixed  by  this 
statute  at  seven,  to  be  appointed  b}'  the  Governor,  the  full  term  of  service  to  be 
seven  years.  On  June  18,  1878,  Professor  T.  C.  Mendenhall  resigned  the  chair  of 
Physics  and  Meciianies  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  tiie  Imperial  University  of 
Tokio,  Japan.  His  successor,  appointed  in  July,  1S78,  was  Professor  S.  W. 
Kobinson,  C.  E.,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  l^niversity.  On  June  19,  1878,  the 
fifth  cominencement  was  held,  and  the  first  class  was  graduated,  ll  comprised 
six  young  men,  five  of  whom  took  the  degree  of  B.  S.  and  one  that  of  A.  B.  At 
the  close  of  1878,  the  productive  fund  of  the  institution,  derived  from  the  sale  of 
land  scrip,  amounted  to  $500,000,  which  fund  constituted  a  part  of  the  irreduci- 
ble debt  of  the  State,  and  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.  The  number 
of  students  in  attendance  at  the  institution  during  the  first  year  was  90;  second 
year,  118;  third  year,  143;  fourth  year,  254;  fifth  year,  809. 

In  1879  a  mechanical  laborator}^  was  erected  and  equipj)od.  In  Juno,  same 
year,  a  department  of  History  and  Philosophy  was  created,  and  was  placed  under 
charge  of  John  T.  Short,  of  Columbus,  as  Assistant  Piofessor.  Professor  Loniia, 
in  charge  of  the  military  department,  was  appointed  Adjunct  Professor  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Teacher  of  Elocution.  N.  W.  Lord  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
on  Allen  G.  Thurman  and  Morrison  R.  Waite.     Of  the  farming  land  belonging  to 
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the  institution,  228  acres  were  brought  under  cultivation.  On  November  29, 1878, 
11,903  acres  of  Virginia  Military  Lands  in  Scioto  County  were  sold  on  account  of 
the  University  for  $6,500.  The  earnings  of  students  by  their  labor  on  the  farm 
during  the  year  1879  amounted  to  $1,250. 

A  second -course  of  popular  lectures  on  agriculture  was  given  in  January, 
1880.*  W.  A.  Mason  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Drawing  vice  Thomas  Mathew, 
who  retired.  Professor  Mendenhall,  whose  engagement  in  Japan  was  about  to 
terminate,  was  invited  to  resume  the  chair  of  Physics.  In  his  annual  report  for 
1880,  President  Orton  recommended  the  construction  of  a  chemical  laboratory. 
At  the  close  of  the  collegiate  year,  in  June,  1878,  Professor  Orton  tendered  his 
resignation  as  President,  but  it  was  not  at  that  time  accepted.  In  1881,  he  insisted 
upon  retiring,*  and  Walter  Q.  Scott,  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  in  his 
stea(l.  In  addition  to  the  presidency,  Professor  Scott  took  the  chair  of  Philosophy 
and  Political  Economy.  Professor  Orton  retjiined  the  chair  of  Geology,  to  which 
he  desired  to  devote  his  entire  time.  In  the  same  year.  Professor  S.  C.  Derby, 
late  President  of  Antioch  College,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages,  vice  Professor  Josiah  R.  Smith,  who  resigrjcd ;  and  the  new  chair  of 
Horticulture  and  Botany  was  created  under  W.  R.  Lazenby,  B.  S.,  of  Cornell 
University.  First  Lieutenant  George  Rnhlen,  of  the  Seventeenth  Infantry,  was 
detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  military  instructor,  vice  Lieutenant  Loraia, 
whose  term  had  expired.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  Virginia  Military 
Lands  to  November  15,  1880,  amounted  to  $17,134.71.  In  May,  1881,  Professor 
Joseph  Milliken  retired  trom  the  chair  of  P^nglish  Language  and  Literature,  owing 
to  infirmity  of  health.     His  duties  were  apportioned  to  other  professors. 

On  March  31,  1882,  the  General  Assembly  made  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
for  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  building  was 
erected.  Three  residences  for  professors,  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  institution, 
were  also  contracted  for  and  built.  An  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1882,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  on  the  grounds  of  the  University.*  It  was  placed,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  Lazenhy.  A  meteorological  bureau  was  established  at  the 
University  by  an  act  passed  April  17,  1882,  under  the  maimgemerit  of  Professor 
Mendenhall.'  An  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Hall,  lor  which  the  General 
Assembly  had  appropriated  $15,000,  was  erected  in  1883.  In  June  of  that  year 
Rev.  William  H.  Scott,  President  of  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  was  elected 
President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,'*  vice  Walter  Q. 
Scott,  who  failed  of  reelection  and  resigned  June  20.  Various  additional  changes 
in  the  faculty  were  made.  Owing  to  painful  illness,  which  resulted  fatally.  Pro- 
fessor John  T.  Short  retired  from  the  chair  of  English  Literature  and  History. 
In  June,  1884,  Professor  Henry  A.  Weber,  of  the  Industrial  University  at  Cham- 
paign, Illinois,  was  elected  Professior  of  Agricultural  Chemi.otry.  During  the 
same  year.  Lieutenant  A.  P.  Blocksom,  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry,  was 
assigned  to  the  University  as  military  instructor.  Professor  F.  H.  Eldridge, 
Assistant  Engineer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  was  transferred  trom  the  depart- 
ment of  physics  to  that  of  mechanical  engineering.  In  December,  1884,  Professor 
T.  C.  Mendenhall  withdrew  from  the  University  to  accept  an  appointment  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Electrical  Science  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  United 
States.  Professor  K.  W.  McFarland  retired  in  1885,  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
Miami  University.  In  Juno,  1885,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Physics;  George  C.  Comstock,  of  the  Wash- 
burn Observatory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  to  that  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
and  George  W.  Snigkt,  of  Michigan  University,  to  that  of  English  Language  and 
Literature,  with  A.  II.  Welsli,  of  Columbus,  as  assistant.     C.  Newton  Brown,  who 
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had  been  an  assistant  to  Professor  McFarland,  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering.  At  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  term  in  1885,  a  department 
of  veterinary  science  was  opened  under  Professor  H.  J.  Detmers,  of  the  Industrial 
University  at  Champaign,  Illinois.  In  1886,  Ernest  A.  Eggers,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, was  appointed  instructor  in  German.  Miss  Alice  K.  Williams  was  retained 
as  instructor  in  French.  During  the  year  1886,  the  University  farm,  under  the 
management  of  Professor  Weber,  became  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  first  time; 
its  net  profits  were  $1,542.17. 

At  the  close  of  the  University  year,  in  1887,  Professor  George  C  Comstock 
retired  from  the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  D.  Bohanan,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  On  July  1, 
same  year.  Lieutenant  A.  P.  Blocksom,  whose  term  of  service  as  militarj' 
instructor  had  expired,  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Kilbourne,  of 
the  Third  United  States  Artillery.  Alfred  H.  Welsh  was  made  Associate  Pro 
fessor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature.  An  act  of  Congress?  known  as 
the  Hatch  Bill,  passed  in  1887,  provided  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000 
to  each  State,  to  be  used  in  agricultural  experiments  and  investigations.  As  orig- 
inally drawn  this  act  was  intended  to  supplement  the  land  grant  for  agricultural 
colleges,  but  as  finally  passed  it  provided  that  in  any  State  containing  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  separate  from  the  land  grant  college,  the  legislature 
might  place  the  fund  partly  or  wholly  under  control  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station.  It  was  so  disposed  of  in  Ohio  by  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

At  the  close  of  the  University  year  in  1888  Professor  Albert  fl.  Tuttle  retired 
from  the  chair  of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy  to  accept  that  of  biology  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.     D  S.  Kellicott,  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  was  appointed  his  successor.     In  February,  1888,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, on  motion  of  ex-President  Hayes,  adopted  a  declaration  that  "  a  thoroughly 
equipped  department  of  manual  training,  for  both  young  women  and  young  men, 
should  be  added  to  the  existing  educational  features  of  the  university  as  soon  as 
practicable."     An  appropriation  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  department  was  requested.     Exhibits  illustrative  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  instruction  in  the  University  were  made  at  the  centennial  expositions  at 
Cincinnati  and  Columbus.     The  latter  drew  a  silver  medal. 

In  1889  the  University  suffered  a  much-deplored  loss  by  the  untimely  death 
of  Professor  Alfred  II.  Welsh,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature.  Although  yet  young,  Professor  Welsh  had  attained  a  wide  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  literary  textbooks.  James  Chalmers,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  corps  of  instructors  in  the  Eureka  College,  was  chosen  as  his  successor  in  the 
associate  professorship.  John  W.  Queen  was  appointed  acting  professor  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Science  pending  the  temporary  absence  of  Professor  George 
W.  Knight.  B.  L.  Bowen  occupied  the  chair  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
pending  the  temporary  absence  of  Miss  Williams.  Lieutenant  Alexander  Ogle, 
Seventeenth  United  States  Infantry,  was  assigned  to  the  University  as  military 
instructor  vice  Lieutenant  Kilbourne,  whose  term  had  expired. 

On  the  morning  of  February  12,  1889,  the  chemical  laboratory  building  and 
its  contents  were  destroyed  by  fire.  An  apj)ropriation  of  $5,000  for  temporary 
equipment  and  continuance  of  the  departments  using  the  laboratory  was  made  by 
the  (General  Assembly,  which  also  appropriated  $40,000  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  new  building,  contracts  for  the  erection  of  which  were  awarded 
during  the  ensuing  month  of  July.  The  new  edifice  was  planned  to  accommodate 
the  departments  of  general  and  agricultural  chemistry,  mining,  metallurgy  and 
pharmacy.  An  additional  appropriation  often  thousand  dollars  was  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  use  in  special  instruction  in  electrical  engineering.     Dur- 
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ing  tho  year  1890  the  laboratory  building  was  completed,  equipped  and  occupied, 
and  a  building  for  the  veterinary  department  was  erected. 

On  August  30,  1890,  Congress  passed  an  act  of  great  financial  importance  to 
the  Ohio  State  University  and  to  all  similar  institutions.  By  that  measure  the 
sum  of  $15,000  per  annum,  increased  annually  by  an  additional  thousand  for  ten 
years,  and  after  that  period  the  sum  of  820,000  per  annum,  was  appropriated  from 
the  proceeds  of  public  land  sales,  to  bo  paid  to  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  sup- 
port of  "instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and 
tho  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural  and  economic  science  with 
special  reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life."  This  act,  meant  to 
supplement  the  original  endowment  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  was 
accepted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  on  March  4,  1891.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  original  endowment,  an  effort  was  made  to  divide  the  fund,  but  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful this  time  as  before,  and  the  entire  appropriation  a})portioned  to  Ohio  went 
to  the  support  of  tho  Ohio  State  University.  This  congressional  benefaction  was 
worthily  seconded  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  March  20,  1891,  pro- 
viding for  a  levy  of  onetwentieth  of  a  mill  on  the  grand  duplicate  of  the  State,  to 
be  known  an  the  "  Ohio  State  University  fund.''  The  passage  of  this  act  was 
largely  due  to  its  cordial  recommendation  and  support  by  Governor  James  E. 
Campbell,  and  to  the  active  interest  taken  in  it  by  lion.  N.  11.  Hysell,  Speaker  of 
the  Ilouse  of  Rcpresentativos.  The  levy  under  this  law  is  intended  to  supersede, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  tho  necessity  for  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
institution. 

On  October  14,  1891,  contracts  were  awarded  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  the  manual  training  school  and  one  for  the  geological  museum.  Lieutenant 
Eugene  Wilson,  First  United  States  Artillery,  was,  in  the  same  year,  assigned  to 
the  institution  as  military  instructor  vice  Lieutenant  Ogle,  whom  failing  health 
obliged  to  retire.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  elected  Professor  of 
Agriculture  in  lieu  of  Professor  Norton  S.  Townshend  who,  on  account  of  his  age, 
had  requested  to  be  relieved,  but  was  retained  as  Professor  Emeritus  in  tho  chair 
which  he  had  so  long  and  so  creditably  tilled.  The  department  of  horticulture 
and  botany  was  divided  between  two  new  chairs,  to  one  of  which,  that  of  horticul- 
ture and  forestry.  Professor  W.  R.  Lazenby  was  assigned,  and  to  the  other,  botany 
and  forestry.  Professor  W.  A.  Kellerman,  of  Kansas,  was  elected.  In  lieu  of  the 
department  of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy,  was  created  the  chair  of  zoology 
and  entomology,  to  which  Professor  D.  S.  Kellicott  was  assigned,  and  the  chair  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  to  which  Doctor  A.  M.  Bleile,  M  D.,  of  Columbus,  was 
elected.  In  the  department  of  English  Literaure  the  work  was  divided  between 
Associate  Professor  James  Chalmers  and  Joseph  V.  Denny,  called  from  the  Michi- 
gan University.  The  faculty  was  in  various  minor  respects  still  further  changed 
and  added  to  in  the  course  of  the  year  1890. 

In  June  of  that  year  the  trustees  adopted  a  resolution  establishing  a  law 
department  in  connection  with  the  University,  and  appropriating  for  its  support 
the  fees  to  be  received  Irom  its  students.  President  W.  H.  Scott  and  Messrs.  H. 
L.  Wilgus  and  Paul  Jones,  of  the  Alumni  Association,  were  appointed  to  make  an 
investigation  and  report  as  to  the  details  and  management  of  such  a  department. 
This  committee  reported  on  July  21,  1891,  presenting  a  general  plan  of  instruc- 
tion, and  recommending  that  tuition  fees  be  charged,  and  a  faculty  chosen  from 
the  Ohio  bar.  Hon.  Marshall  Williams,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
was  chosen  dean,  and  a  faculty,  consisting  mostly  of  members  of  the  Columbus  bar, 
was  appointed.  The  use  of  rooms  in  the  Courthouse  for  lectures  and  recitations 
was  granted  by  the  County  Commissioners,  and  on  October  1,  1891,  the  school 
was  opened  with  a  public  address  by  Hon.  R.  A.  Harrison.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  in  1891  was  fifty. 
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Tlic  eolloetion  of  birds  which  was  made  bv  the  hite  Doctor  J.  M.  Wheaton, 
M.  1).,  and  which  contained  about  one  thousand  specimens,  mostly  taken  in  Ohio, 
was  purchased  of  Mrs.  Wheaton  in  February,  1891,  for  S1,000.  In  August,  same 
year,  a  collection  of  shells  numbering  about  fifteen  thousand  specimens  was  pur- 
chased of  its  owner  and  collector,  Mr.  Henry  Moores,  of  Columbus,  for  $700. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  took  up  its  abiding  place  with  the 
University  at  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1882,  and  conducted  its  experiments 
and  investigations  in  company  with  similar  ones  conducted  by  the  TTniversity, 
until  December  7,  1887,  when  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  stntion  was 
given  full  privileges  on  the  Universit}'  farm  and  full  control  of  all  the  experiments, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  University  professors  might  still  use  the  grounds 
for  original  investigation,  and  also  that  the  students  should  be  employed  in  the 
labor  of  the  station  when  practicable.  In  1891  the  station,  under  authority  of  the 
(leneral  Assembly,  accepted  an  otfer  of  money  and  lands  made  by  citizens  of  Wayne 
(/ounty  whither  it  has  now  been  removed.* 

The  collegiate  department  of  the  University  now  (in  1892)  comprises  courses 
of  instruction  in  agi'iculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  astronomy,  botany,  civil  engi- 
neering, drawing,  electrical  engineering,  English  and  rhetoric,  French,  general 
chemistry,  geology,  German,  Greek,  history,  horticulture,  Italian,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, mechanical  engineering,  metallurgy,  mine  engineering,  military  science 
and  tactics,  pharmac}',  philosophy,  physics,  physiology,  political  science,  Spanish, 
veterinary  medicine  and  zoology  and  entomology. 

The  j)rincipal  building,  and  the  one  first  erected,  is  the  University  Hall,  now 
containing   the  President's  office  and  various   museums,  laboratories  and  society 
and  recitation  roonjs.     The  Mechanical  Building,  erected  in  1878,  and  since  much 
enlarged,  contains  rooms,   materials  and   machinery  for  mechanical  instruction. 
The  Botanical  Building,  j)i'ovided  for  by  an  appropriation  made  in  1883,  contains  a 
lecture  room,   laboratory  and   other  conveniences  for  instruction  in  botany  and 
horticulture.     A   botanical   conservatory   is   connected    with    it.     The  Electrical 
Laboratory,  a  twostory  brick  building,  was  erected  in   1889.     It  is  well  equipped 
with  a])paratus.     The  Chemical   Building,  completed  in   1890,  is  two  stories  in 
height,  and  cost,  with  its  equipments,  about  $62,000.     It  is  now^  occupied  by  th 
depart  merits  of  chemistry,  mining,  metallurgy  and  pharmacy.     Orton  Hall,  now 
in  course  of  construction,  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  larg^3  geological  col 
lection   of  the   University,   and    for   work   and   instruction   in    the  dej)artment  o 
geology.      It  will  also  be  ihe  repository  of  the  University  Library.     It  will  be  tw» 
stories  in   height,  and   fire]>roof.     Hayes   Hall,  a   large  building  also  in  course  or 
construction,   will   be  devoted   to   instruction  and  work  in  manual  training.     I 
centi'al    ])ortion    will    be   three  stories   in   height,  its  wings  two  stories.     The  Ve 
erinury   Hospital  contains  a   veterinary   museum  and  library,  a   dispensary,   a 
operating  hall,  arid  laboratories  in    bacteriology  and  microscopy.     Ot  two  dornn 
tories,  distinguished  as  North  and  South,  both  on  Neil  Avenue,  the  first  accomni 
dates  sixtyfour  and  the   last  twenty  students.     The  Experiment  Station  occupi 
several   buildings.     Of  six   dwelling   houses  on    the    University    campus,    one 
occupied    by  the    President,  and   three  others  are   the  homes  of  professors.     T    *!1 
Law  School  is  still  conducted  at  the   Franklin  County  Courthouse.     The  Libr 
contains  about   12,000  volumes.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  technical  librae  -^ 
of  William  S.  Sullivant  was  presented  to  the  institution  by  himself  ami  his  lam 
It  is  known  as  the  Sullivant  Collection.     The  Deshler  Collection  comprises  a  c»   --^^ 
sidcrable  number  of  rare  and   valuable  works  on  entomology  collected  by  Tu»^ 
F'ay  and  presented  to  the  Librar}'  in  1873 by  the  late  John  G.  Deshler.     A  (leri 
library,  mostly   presented   by   Germanborn  citizens  of  Columbus,  contains  a 
lour   hundred  volumes.      The   catalogue    of  the    Geological   Museum,   in    wL 
species,  not  specimens,  are  generally  enumerated,  contains  more  than  eight  t 
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sand  entries.  The  Zoological  Museum  contains  tiie  Wheaton  collection  of  birds 
and  some  thousands  of  other  specimens.  The  Botanical  Museum  is  extensive  and 
interesting. 

The  Faculty  at  present  comprises  the  following  corps  of  instructors : 
Rev.  William  II.  vScott,  M.  A.,  LL.  I).,  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  ; 
Edward  Orton,  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology;  Sidney  A.  Norton,  Ph.  1)., 
LL.  D,  Professor  of  General  and  Applied  Chemistry;  Norton  S.  Townshend, 
M.  D.J  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agriculture  ;  Stillman  VV.  Robinson,  C.  E.,  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering;  Nathaniel  W.  Lord,  E.  M.,  Professor  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy;  Samuel  C  Derby,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  and  fiibiarian;  William  R.  Lazenby,  M.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Horticul- 
ture, and  Superintendent  of  Grounds  ;  Josiah  U.  Smith,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature ;  Henry  A.  Weber,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry;  Benjamin  F.Thomas,  Ph.  1).,  Professor  of  Physics;  George  W. 
Knight,  Ph.  I).,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  and  Secretary  of  the 
University  Faculty;  Henry  J.  Detmers,  M.  V.  D.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
gery; R.  Daniel  Bohannan,  B.  Sc,  C.  E.,  E.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy;  David  S.  Kellicott,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology; 
C.  Newton  Brown,  (■.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering;  Ernst  A.  Kggors,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  (ierman  Language  and  Literature  ;  Albert  M.  Bleile,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Anatom}*  and  Physiology;  Eugene  T.  Wilson,  vSecond  Lieutenant  First 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics;  William  A. 
Kellerman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Forestry;  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  B.  Sc, 
Professor  of  Agriculture ;  George  B.  Kauffman,  B.  Sc,  Associate  Professor  of 
Pharmacy  ;  Rev.  James  Chalmers,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Ijitera- 
•ture  ;  Benjamin  L.  Bowen,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languagefl 
and  Literatures;  Joseph  V.  Dennc}',  B.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric; 
Marshall  J.  Williams,  Dean  of  the  Law  Soliool,  and  Lecturer  on  Pleading  and 
Practice  ;  George  K.  Nash,  B.  A.,  Lecturer  on  Torts ;  David  F.  Pugh,  Lecturer  on 
Equity  Jurisprudence  ;  I  N.  Abernethy,  Lecturer  on  Mortgages  and  Liens  ;  David 
K.  Watson,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Contracts;  James  H.  Collins,  Lecturer  on 
Appellate  and  Federal  Practice  and  Private  Corporations ;  Orlando  W.  Aldrich, 
LL.  L.,  D.  C.  L.,  Lecturer  on  Real  Property;  E.  L.  OeWitt,  B.  A.,  Lecturer  on 
Bills  and  Noies  and  Commercial  Law;  J.  Paul  Jones,  B.  A.,  Lecturer  on  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  and  Wills  and  Administration;  Thomas  J.  Keating,  B.  A., 
Lecturer  on  Kvidenoe  ;  Emmett  Tompkins,  Lecturer  on  Agency,  Partnership,  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence;  Cyrus  Huling,  B.  A.,  Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law; 
Rutherford  H.  Piatt,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Pleading  and  Practice  ;  Jacob  A. 
McEwen,  LL.  J5,,  Lecturer  on  Insurance  Law;  Benjamin  Woodbury,  B.  A.,  Lec- 
turer on  Elementary  Law;  W.  F.  Hunter,  Lecturer  on  Sales  and  Bailments; 
Horace  L.  Wilgus,  5l.  Sc,  instructor  in  Elementary  Law,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Law  School;  Florizel  Smith,  B.  A.,  Judge  of  Moot  Courts;  (reorge 
W.  McCoard,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Frederick  W.  Sperr, 
E.  M  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering;  Joseph  N.  Bradford,  M.  E., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing;  Joseph  T.  Whitney,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Phy.sics;  Rev.  (leori^e  P.  Cole?',  B.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philoso|>hy; 
Frederick  Keiler,  E.  M.,  Assistant  in  ('hemistry  ;  Olive  B.  Jones,  Assistant  Libra- 
rian ;  Charles  W.  Meslol»,  B.  A.,  Assistant  in  Cerman  ;  Joseph  R.  Taylor,  B.  A., 
Assistant  in  Drawing;  William  F.  Laver}-,  D.  V.  M  ,  AssisUmt  in  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine; Alvin  I).  Haines,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Laboratory;  Charles  L.  Arnold, 
]^.  Sc,  Assistant  in  Mathematics;  Charles  B.  Morrey,  B  A.,  Assistant  in  Latin 
and  Physiology  ;  Clair  A.  Dye,  G.  Ph.,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry  ;  Lloyd 
M.  Bloomfiekl,  B.  Agr.,  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Chemistry;  William  C.  Werner, 
Assistant   in    Botany;    Frank   J.  Com  us.   Assistant  in    Mechanical    Laboratory; 
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Edward  A.  Kemmler,  C.  E.,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering;  Wilber  H.  Siebert, 
M.  A.,  Assistant  in  History  and  Political  Science;  Henry  C.  Lord,  B.  Sc, 
Assistant  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy;  James  E.  Boyd,  B.  Sc,  Assistant  in 
Physics;  Harvey  A.  Surface,  B.  Sc,  Assistant  in  Geology;  Joseph  C.  MacAuliife, 
M.  D.,  Assistant  in  French  ;  Martha  M.  Young,  Assistant  in  French. 

E.  C.  Anderson,  the  original  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  Sullivant,  who  served  until  1878,  in  which  year  tlie  board 
elected  as  its  secretary  Mr.  Albert  Allen,  who  served  until  November  15,  1883, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  secretary.  Captain  Alexis  Cope. 


NOTES. 

1.  Associated  with  Doctor  Townshend  in  the  establish nient  and  management  of  this 
school  were  President  James  H.  Fairchild,  Professor  James  Pascomb  and  John  S.  Newberry. 
The  school  was  first  opened  in  1854  at  Oberlin,  where  it  remained  two  years.  After  that 
period  it  was  removed  to  and  continued  at  Cleveland  for  the  space  of  another  year. 

2.  The  management  of  the  sales  was  vested  in  the  Auditor,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of 
State. 

3.  The  members  of  the  board  appointed  by  Governor  Hayes  pursuant  to  this  act,  named 
in  the  numerical  order  of  their  congressional  districts,  were  Aaron  F.  Perry,  Joseph  F. 
Wright,  Richard  C.  Anderson,  William  B.  McClung,  William  Sawyer,  James  M.  Trimble, 
Joseph  Sullivant,  Thomas  C.  Jones,  Warren  P.  Noble,  James  W.  Ross  Ralph  I^ete,  Daniel 
Keller.  Marvin  M.  Munson,  Norton  S.  Townshend,  Valentine  V.  Horton,  John  C.  Jamison, 
Cornelius  Aultman,  John  R.  Buchtel,  and  Henry  B.  Perkins. 

4  These  were  lectures  on  agriculture  for  the  general  public  and  were  delivered  during 
the  winter  term,  by  far,  the  greater  part  of  them  by  Professor  Townshend,  by  whom  they 
were  arranged.  The  first  course  was  delivered  early  in  the  year  1879.  These  lectures  were 
maintained  for  six  successive  years.  They  were  the  precurFors  of  the  farmers*  institutes, 
to  which  they  led  and  by  which  they  were  replaced. 

5.  President  Ortoii's  resignation  was  accepted  June  21,  1881 

6.  The  location  and  management  of  the  station  were  vested  in  a  board  of  five  mem- 
bers comprising  the  Governor,  three  members  appointed  by  him.  and  a  director  to  be  chosen 
by  the  board  for  the  general  management  of  the  experiments  and  investigations. 

7.  The  act  declared  that  there  shouM  be  established  at  the  State  T'niversity  at  Colniii- 
hus  *' a  central  ofliice  for  meteorological  observation,  with  the  Professor  of  Physics  of  said 
University,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  a  third  person  tobeajjpointed 
by  the  Governor  as  a  board  of  directors,"  all  to  be  commissioned  by  the  Governor.  The  act 
continued : 

"The  professor  of  physics  of  said  university  is  hereby  ap])ointed  jjresident  of  the  board, 
and  by  ana  with  the  advice  of  the  directors  shall  establish,  if  practiciible.  one  volunteer 
weatherstation  in  each  congressional  district,  and  supervise  the  same  ;  he  shall  receive  reports 
therefrom,  and  reduce  the  same  to  tabular  form,  and  report  the  same  monthly  to  the  state 
))rinter  for  publication  as  the  Ohio  weather  report,  and  shall  annually  make  a  report  to  the 
Governor  wnich  shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  all  expenditures  made  during  the  year, 
and  a  summary  of  the  observations  made  at  the  various  stations." 

8.  Professor  W.  H.  Scott  was  first  cliosen  President  pro  <<'m/>on',  but  was  soon  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  full  presidency.  Owing  to  "  representations"  made  *'  by  prominent  citizens 
and  through  the  jmblic  press,"  the  Board  of  Trustees  wa«  requested  by  Governor  Foster  to 
make  a  full  statement  of  its  reasons  for  declining  to  rei'lect  Professor  Walter  Q.  Scott  to  tlie 
presidency,  but  replied  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  place  before  the  Governor  **  all  the 
causes  which  resulted  in  such  action."  The  board,  however,  significantly  stated  as  one  of 
its  objections  to  Professor  Scott  "that  in  public  lectures  at  the  University  and  elsewhere  he 
promulgated  unsound  and  dangerous  doctrines  of  political  economy." 

9.  The  new  station  comprises  a  farm  of  450  acres,  lying  about  one  mile  south  of 
Wooster.  It  has  been  equipped  with  appropriate  buildings,  paid  for  from  a  fund  amounting 
to  $85,000  donated  for  tlie  purpose  by  Wayne  County. 
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CATHOLIC 


BY    KF.V.    DENNIS    A.    CLARKE,    A.    M. 

Eorlij  Mission^'— Tho  very  carliost  recordH  of  tbo  (catholic  Church  in  Central 
Ohio  are  found  incorporated  in  the  history  of  French  Missionary  Fatliors  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  familiarly  known  as  "Jesuits.'*  In  pursuit  of  their  sacred  call- 
ing they  j)enetrated  the  thick  forests  of  this  State  and  adjoininii:  territory,  and 
amid  untold  dangers,  in  great  sufferings  and  with  many  j)rivations,  converted 
tribes  of  Indians  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  French  Government  these  zealous  missionaries 
erected  stations  and  gathered  about  them  the  children  of  a  savage  life,  teaching 
them  the  arts  of  peace  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  We 
have  no  records,  however,  identifying  the  location  of  Columbus  as  a  particular  sta- 
tion of  tliese  early  Missionary  Fathers,  but  we  do  know  that  they  labored  in  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  State,  their  zeal  carrying  them  beyond  the  paths  of  explorers 
and  the  courses  of  streams  navigable  by  tlie  canoe.  The  "  black  gown  " —  the 
Indian  appellation  of  the  Catholic  priest —  was  very  generally  known  and  received 
with  great  respect,  and  Ohio's  dusky  aboriginals  have  left  evidences  that  the  mis- 
sionary's labors  among  them  were  not  in  vain.  The  languages  of  the  different 
tribes  and  the  names  of  localities  attest  the  fact  that  the  French  Jesuits  had 
influenced  their  manners  and  customs  and  effected  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 
With  the  advent  of  British  explorers,  however,  the  Catholic  Missionaries  from 
France  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  established  stations,  and  Chiefs  in  the 
interest  of  the  English  government  exerted  an  influence  that  could  not  be  over- 
come by  the  weaker  power.  This  circumstance  did  not,  in  the  least,  diminish  the 
zeal  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  or  lessen  their  labors  of  love  in  the  cause  of  saving 
souls,  for  they  followed  their  subjects  to  further  western  points,  continuing  among 
them  those  ministrations  that  had  already  borne  such  great  fruit.  But  the  work 
begun  where  the  Jesuits  first  planted  the  Cross  must  be  continued,  and  hence  we 
find  other  missionaries  soon  following  the  paths  of  the  earlier  explorers.  This 
time,  however,  they  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  religious  orders  of  the  church,  for 
they  are  "seculars,"  no  less  zealous  than  their  saintly  and  learned  predecessors. 
Among  them  were  many  apostolic  men  whose  memories  are  still  held  in  benedic- 
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tion  by  the  descendants  of  early  Catholic  immigrants  who  sought  homos  and  for- 
tuiu'S  within  the  present  boundaries  of  our  State. 

The  missions,  or  stations,  in  Ohio  and  adjacent  territory  came  uodar  the  juris- 
diction of  Archbishop  Carroll,  the  first  bishop  in  the  United  States,  who  as  a 
Jesuit,  enthused  his  priests  with  the  spirit  that  animated  all  the  earlier  mission- 
aries. At  Htatod  periods  of  long  intervals  these  stations  were  visited  by  the  priest, 
whose  presence  was  ever  a  source  of  great  joy  to  the  few  scattered  Catholic  fami- 
lies, who  were  eager  for  the  ministrations  of  their  religion  and  the  consolations 
they  afforded.  With  the  increase  of  immigration  the  Catholic  Church  grew  rap- 
idly in  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  and 
the  need  of  more  missionaries  and  more  direct  episcopal  jurisdiction  oecarae  very 
pressing.  Bishop  Carroll  had  long  recognized  the  necessity  for  a  bishop  in  this 
vast  region,  and  accordingly  recommended  the  appointment  of  Rev.  B.  J.  Flaget  to 
the  see  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  then  newly  erected  by  Home.  Bishop  Flaget 
was  consecrated  in  1810,  but  dia  not  make  his  visit  to  the  missions  of  Ohio  until 
1812,  having  entered  the  State  for  the  first  time  on  the  seventh  of  October  of  that 
year,  in  company  with  Rev.  Stephen  T.  Badin,  who  was  the  first  priest  ordained 
in  the  United  States.  During  this  first  journey  through  Ohio  tne  good  Bishop 
and  his  companion  cheered  the  hearts  of  a  number  of  Catholics  whom  they  found 
in  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  State.  Near  Somerset,  Perry  County,  con- 
taining settlers  from  Pennsylvania  and  other  eastern  States,  they  discovered  a 
spot  that  Providence  had  evidently  destined  as  the  center  of  active  missionary 
labors  in  Ohio.  The  Catholic  settlers  of  that  region,  strong  in  the  faith  and  zealous 
in  its  practice,  as  far  as  their  forlorn  condition  would  admit,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  Bishop  and  he  promised  them  regular  attendance  of  a  priest  as  soon  as 
he  could  arrange  for  one. 

The  Dominican  Fathers,  composing  an  "Order  of  Preachers,"  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  St.  Dominic,  had  already  established  a  nursery  of  Catholicity 
near  Doctor  Flaget's  see  in  Kentucky.  Their  active  missionary  life  in  that  State 
induced  the  Bishop  to  place  the  Ohio  missions  under  their  charge.  Very  Reverend 
Edward  Fen  wick,  then  Provincial  of  the  Dominican  Order,  resigned  bis  office  to 
comply  with  the  Bishop's  request,  and  repaired  immediately  to  Perry  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  permanently  founded  the  mission  which  became  the  "  Cradle  of 
Catholicity  "  in  the  State.  Here,  in  1818,  Father  Fenwick  had  the  happiness  of 
dedicating  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph  the  first  Catholic  church  and  of  establishing  a 
convent  whence  should  go  forth  active  missionaries  to  various  parts  of  the  State 
and  surrounding  regions,  ministering  to  the  Catholic  families  here  and  there,  as 
they  were  to  be  found,  and  erecting  at  different  places  permanent  missionary  sta- 
tions. Father  Fenwick  and  colaborers  visited  the  locality  of  the  future  capital 
and  prepared  tiie  wa}'  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  city. 
A  witness  of  his  great  zeal  and  labors  is  found  in  the  introduction  to  a  baptismal 
register  preserved  in  his  own  handwriting  in  St.  Joseph's  convent: 

In  the  years  1S17-IS1S,  I  baptized  in  difterent  parts  of  Ohio  State  one  hundred  and 
sixtytwo  jKirsons,  young  and  old,  whose  names  and  8])on8ors  cannot  now  be  recollected,  as  1 
was  then  an  itinerant  missionary  and  such  persons  were  generally  discovered  and  brought  to 
me  accidentally.  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  during  his  journey  to  Maryland  and  back  to  Ohio,  this 
year  of  1S18,  baptized  about  thirty  persons  in  a  similar  m inner.  —Edward  Fenwick. 

*•  (ilory  be  to  Tliee,  O  Lord,  and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will." 

Father  Fcnwick's  missionary  zeal  was  everywhere  attended  by  a  renewal  ot 
religious  fervor  among  the  Catholic  settlers  and  by  numerous  conversions  to  the 
faith.  Father  Doininick  Young,  of  the  same  religious  order,  was  his  almost  con- 
stant companion  on  these  missionary  tours. 
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First  Bishop  of  Cinnnjiafi. -^The  increasing  demands  for  missionaries  and  the 
establisbin/L^  of  numerous  stations  by  the  Dominican  Fathers  throui^hout  Ohio  and 
portions  of  Michigan  and  Indiana,  urged  upon  Rome,  through  Right  Rev.  Doctor 
Flaget,  the  pressing  need  of  a  bishop  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  that  large  terri- 
tory now  grown  beyond  that  prelate's  possible  attention.  Accordingly,  recogniz- 
ing the  labors,  piety,  and  learning  of  Father  Fenwick,  Pope  Pius  VIIF,  on  Juno 
19,  1821,  named  him  Bishop,  with  Cincinnati  as  his  see  and  Ohio  as  his  diocese. 
The  ceremony  of  consecration  took  place  in  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  January  13, 
1822,  Bishop  Flaget  being  the  consecraior.  Shortly  after  his  installation  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Bishop  Fenwick  repaired  to  Europe  to  obtain  assistance  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  his  diocese,  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  During  his  absence 
the  Dominican  Fathers  from  St.  Joseph's,  Perry  County,  continued  their  labors  on 
the  missions  under  the  direction  of  Very  Rev.  Father  Hill,  Vicar-Cieneral  of 
the  diocese.  Among  these  Fathers  we  find  the  following  frequently  and  promi- 
nently named  :  Dominic  Young,  Thomas  Martin  and  Vincent  de  Raymond.  On 
Bishop  Fen  wick's  return  from  Europe,  in  1H25,  he  renewed  his  missionary  life, 
enthused  and  encouraged  by  his  successful  trip  abroad.  Providence,  however,  had 
destined  onl}*^  a  short  career  for  the  zealous  Bishop.  On  his  way  home  from  an 
extended  visitation  of  the  northern  portions  of  his  diocese,  in  the  autumn  of  1832, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  cholera  at  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Bishop  Fenwick  was  succeeded  in  the  Ejiiscopal  office  by  Right  Rev.  John 
Baptist  Purcell,  who  was  consecrated  liishopin  the  Cathedral  at  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, October  13,  1833,  by  Archbishop  Whitefield,  of  that  see.  Upon  the  death  of 
Bishop  F'enwick  and  the  installation  of  Bishop  Purcell  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  missions  of  Ohio  that  were  atten<ied  by  the  Dominican  Fathers  underwent 
some  modifications.  These  changes  were  to  be  expected,  since  the  former  Bishop 
was  not  only  a  missionary  in  the  parts  over  which  he  exercised  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, but  was  a  member  of  the  Dominican  Order.  Bishop  Purcell  on  the  contrary, 
had  no  such  experience  on  the  missions  of  the  West;  being  yet  very  young,  his 
youth,  at  first,  was  strongly  urged  against  his  appointment  as  Bishop.  He  came, 
moreover,  from  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy,  who.se  ministrations  had  been 
confined  to  narrower  limits,  but  would  now  be  more  extended. 

The  results  achieved  by  the  pioineer  band  of  Dominican  Fathers  were  ap})re- 
ciated  by  the  new  Bishop,  and  to  their  assistance  in  continuing  the  missionary 
work,  he  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  devoted  secular  priests  over  whom,  as 
their  Bishop,  he  could  exercise  a  more  direct  control  on  the  missions  and  the 
founding  of  new  churches.  AVith  a  truly  apostolic  zeal  Bishop  Purcell  engaged 
in  his  labors,  visiting  every  ])ortion  of  his  large  diocese,  ministering  in  person  to 
the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  people,  and  defending  fearlessly  in  public  jdaccs 
the  doctrines  of  his  faith  that  had  been  assailed  and  often  misre))resented. 

The  Columbus  Mission. — The  Dominican  Fathers  who  had  early  founded  the 
mission  in  Columbus  had  come  into  possession  of  a  lot  by  donation,  the  conditions 
being  that  a  church  be  erected  thereon  within  five  years  from  date  of  the  deed, 
which  was  May  15,  1833.  This  lot  is  the  present  site  of  Holy  Cross  Church,  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Rich  and  Fifth  streets,  the  donors  being  Otis  and  Samuel 
Crosby  and  Nathaniel  Medbery.  Religious  services  continued  to  be  held,  as  in 
the  past,  by  the  Dominican  Fathers  from  time  to  time,  in  different  houses  of 
Catholics,  among  them  being  the  residence  of  John  McCarthy,  on  Main  Street, 
between  High  and  Third.  Mr.  McCarthy  was,  at  the  time,  an  engineer  on  the  Ohio 
Canal  and  Columbus  Feeder.  Previously  to  this  time  Catholic  services  were  held 
in  Franklinton,  now  the  West  Side,  where  a  number  of  Catholic  families  had  set- 
tled. At  such  times  the  old  courthouse  —  present  location  of  the  Franklinton 
public  school  building  —  the  homes  of  Vincent  Grate  and  Henry  Nadonbu*»ch,  the 
latter  situated  near  the  State  stone  quarries,  were  honored  by  having  the  Sacrifice 
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of  the  Mass  offered  up  under  their  roofs.    Laborers  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
the  National  Road  composed  for  a  time  the  major  portion  of  the  congregation. 

Among  the  permanent  settlers,  however,  who  constituted  the  pioneer  Catholic 
congregation  that  was  the  nucleus  of  the  future  churches  of  the  city,  we  find 
record  of  the  following :  The  families  of  Mrs.  Russell,  Cornelius  Jacobs,  John 
Jacobs,  Michael  lleinhard,  Anthony  Clarke  and  Owen  Turney.  Later  on,  the 
following  Catholics  settled  in  the  city  and  added  to  the  membership  of  the  con- 
gregation :  John  Ender,  Clemens  Baehr,  J.  Scherringer,  P.  Kehle,  Jacob  Zettler, 
Peter  Schwartz,  Henry  Lutz,  Lawrence  lieck,  Joseph  Wolfel,  Senior,  Joseph 
Miller,  Isidore  Frey,  Bernard  McNally,  John  F.  Zimmer,  C.  Kuhn,  John  Ury  and 
several  others  whose  names  are  not  on  record. 

As  the  number  of  families  increased  with  the  natural  development  of  the 
State,  under  the  impetus  given  to  immigration,  and  the  prominence  accorded  to 
Columbus  as  the  capiUil  of  a  promising  great  State,  the  Catholics  felt  sorely  the 
need  of  a  church  building  and  a  resident  priest.  The  Dominican  Fathers  in  whose 
name,  under  the  corporate  title  of  "  Literary  Society  of  St.  Joseph,"  the  lot  for 
church  purposes  above  referred  to  was  held,  were  solicitous  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  their  struggling  flocks,  and  earnestly  strove  to  arrange  for  such  a  building. 
Prompted  by  such  a  desire,  Very  Rev.  N.  I).  Young,  Provincial  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  sought  the  advice  and  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  Bishop  in  the  matter, 
by  addressing  him  the  following  letter  under  date  of  January  16,  1835: 

We  have  a  lot  in  Columbus.  A  church  could,  this  year,  by  a  little  exertion  be  erected 
on  it.  We  ask  your  permission  to  do  so.  Father  Martin  occasionally  visits  Columbus.  The 
Catholics  are  suffering  there  a  great  affliction,  and  amongst  them  many  sad  evils  occur  in 
consequence  of  having  no  regular  attendance.  W^ith  your  consent  we  shall  do  our  beat  to 
supply  ttiem.  Should  yon  object,  we  are  willing  to  give  up  the  lot  and  place  our  subjects  in 
other  places. 

On  March  28,  1835,  the  Bishop  replies  to  Father  Young: 

I  earnestly  wish  that  you  undertake  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Columbus  on  the  terms 
I  proposed,  viz.,  your  having  the  completed  church  under  your  care  so  long  as  I  live,  and 
thereafter  as  long  as  you  could  supply  it  with  a  pastor,  if  my  influence,  (by  a  written  expre.s- 
sion  of  my  will)  after  my  decease,  will  bind  my  successor.  If  the  lot  in  Columbus  luis  been 
already  deeded  to  you,  the  knot  is  cut  and  I  agree  to  the  erection  of  a  church  on  it  for  the 
good  of  the  Giitholic  Congregation.  You  see  how  anxious  I  am  to  meet  your  views  when  I 
see  them  connected  witli  tlie  best  modes  of  advancing  the  king'lom  of  Jesus  Christ.  If 
yon  cannot  proceed  to  the  building  of  the  church,  you  will,  of  course,  inform  me  and  trans- 
fer the  lot. 


Notwithstanding  this  very  decided  indication  of  the  Bishop's  desires,  the 
Dominican  Fathers  finally  determined  to  place  the  lot  at  the  disj)osiil  of  the 
Bishop,  who  would  have  his  priests  undertake  the  building  of  the  first  church  in 
Columbus.  The  property,  however,  remained  in  the  name  of  the  Dominicans 
until  May  20,  18i)9,  wlien  the  legal  transfer  and  record  were  made. 

Fir.<f  (^{if/ioh'c  Church. — In  June,  iSBf*,  Bisho])  Purcell  came  to  the  city,  stop- 
ping at  Colonel  John  Noble's  National  Hotel  where  stands  the  Neil  House  of 
today,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  his  arrival,  June  5,  celebrated  his  first  Ma.ss 
in  (yolurnbus  in  the  old  Paul  Pry  House  on  Canal  Street,  between  Main  ami 
Cherry  Alley,  then  occupied  by  the  family  of  George  Studcr.  Mass  had  been  fre- 
quently celebrated  in  this  house  by  the  Missionary  Fathers,  and  it  continued  to  be 
used  for  that  ])urpose  tor  some  time,  as  it  was  the  most  convenient  locality.  Atler 
divine  services  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  the  Bishop  atuiounced  the  object 
of  his  visit  to  be  the  consulting  with  the  Catholics  in  reference  to  the  building  of 
a  church.  For  this  purpose  he  asked  all  the  men  of  the  congregation  to  meet  him 
at  the  satne  j)lace  at  a  stated  hour  in  the  afternoon. 
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Agreeably  to  this  request  the  meeting  was  held  and  attended  by  nearly  all  the 
men  of  the  little  mission.  Great  interest  was  manifested,  yet  the  enthusiasm  was 
somewhat  dampened  when  the  pecuniary  condition  of  most  of  the  congregation 
was  considered,  as  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  building  would  be  an  impossibility  at  that  time.  The  possession  of  a  lot  was 
a  good  beginning,  but  a  comparatively  small  item  in  the  general  expense.  The 
meeting  had  about  decided  to  postpone  action  for  a  year  or  two  and  continue  in 
the  meantime  the  same  arrangements  as  in  the  past,  when  a  member,  Mr.  Martin 
Stafford,  superintendent  of  the  masonry  of  the  newly  erected  Penitentiary, 
extended  encouragement  and  excited  renewed  interest  in  the  project  by  suggest- 
ing a  very  feasible  plan  whereby  the  cost  could  be  greatly  lessened.  He  proposed 
a  structure  of  rough  limestone  of  such  proportions  as  to  accommodate  the  congre- 
gation for  the  present  and  perhaps  for  some  years  to  come,  and  stated  that  he  was 
assured  most  of  the  material  could  be  obtained  by  donations,  the  money  sub- 
scribed to  be  used  for  other  necessary  expenses  in  the  process  of  completion. 

This  proposition  was  well  received  and  considered  worthy  a  fair  trial  as  it 
involved  no  risk  and  met,  too,  with  the  willing  approval  of  the  Bishop.  Sub- 
scription lists  in  (German  and  English  were  opened  immediately,  all  at  the  meet- 
ing giving  in  their  names  with  generous  amounts.  The  sums  were  to  be  paid  as 
follows:  Onehalf  down,  or  as  soon  as  needed  and  called  for;  the  other  half  not 
to  be  paid  until  the  structure  should  be  under  roof.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
meeting  the  Bishop  a])pointed  a  building  committee  who  should  have  charge  of 
the  work  and  receive  the  moneys  subscribed.  The  committee  consisted  of  Martin 
Stafford,  Charles  Cross,  George  Studer,  Jacob  Scherringer  and  Cornelius  Jacobs. 
The  organization  of  the  committee  was  effected  by  electing  Martin  Stafford 
president,  Charles  Cross  secretary,  and  Cornelius  Jacobs  treasurer. 

During  his  stay  in  the  city  the  Bishop  visited  the  different  families  and 
ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  En^ish-sj)eaking  Catholics,  lie 
promised  to  seiul  a  German  priest,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  do  a  like  service  to  the 
German  Catholics,  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  English  langurige.  Jii  com- 
pany  with  some  members  of  the  building  committee,  the  Bishop  visited  the  stone- 
quarries  west  of  the  city  and  succeeded  in  making  very  satisfactory  arrangements 
with  the  lessee,  Henry  Nadenbusch,  by  whom  building  material  was  to  be  fur- 
nished at  81.25  per  perch,  delivered  on  the  site  of  the  new  church.  Mr.  Naden- 
busch  afterwards  donated  a  large  amount  of  stone.  Sand  was  donated  by  James 
Fields  from  his  bank  on  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto  Kiver,  just  north  of  the  Broad 
Street  bridge,  and  was  hauled  by  Josej)h  and  Ziriach  Wolfel  in  part  payment  of 
their  subscriptions.  The  committee  met  with  much  discouragement  in  the  collec- 
tion of  subscriptions  and  it  soon  becanie  evident  that  sufficient  funds  could  not  be 
realized  to  place  the  building  under  cover.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  sus- 
pend further  operations  and  pay  for  material,  and  settle  all  bills  to  date. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  183G,  the  Bishop  sent  Rev.  Father  Stahltschmi<lt, 
a  German  priest,  to  accommodate  the  German  Catholics,  who  had  long  been 
deprived  of  the  services  of  a  priest  of  their  own  nationality.  The  Father 
remained  until  the  twelfth  of  September  at  the  home  of  George  Studer,  celebrat 
ing  Mass  daily  in  Paul  Pry  Hall.  Not  until  December  following  did  the  congre- 
gation again  have  Mass,  for  on  the  twentythird  of  that  month  Rev.  F'ather 
Hoffman,  a  Franco-German,  arrived  to  spend  the  Christmas  season  with  the 
people.  Paul  Pry  Hall  could  not  be  obtained  at  this  titne  and,  acconlingly,  serv- 
ices were  held  in  one  of  the  socalled  Eight  Buildings  on  West  Town  Street, 
between  Front  Street  and  Fair  Alley. 

From  this  time  until  August  4,  1837,  there  is  no  record  of  any  Catholic  serv- 
ices in  Columbus.  The  Bishop  recognized  the  necessity  for  a  resident  priest  now 
more  than  ever,  for  the  Catholics  were  increasing,  spiritual  wants  wore  many  and 
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preftsing,  and  a  church  was  in  progress  of  construction.  Finally,  on  the  above 
date,  the  patience  of  the  congregation  was  rewarded  and  the  hearts  of  all  glad- 
dened by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Henry  Damien  Juncker,  who  came  with  the  author- 
ity of  Bishop  Purcell  as  pastor  of  the  Catholics  of  Columbus  and  Chillioothe,  and 
to  build  a  church  at  each  of  these  places.  He  was  entertained  at  the  residence  of 
George  Studer.  It  wan  published  to  all  Catholics  that  there  would  be  Mass  on 
Sundays,  August  6  and  13,  and  on  ever}'  day  intervening,  on  the  second  floor  of 
Henry  Weiss's  frame  house,  next  south  of  the  Paul  Pry,  which  was  engaged  for 
other  purposes. 

P^ather  Juncker,  as  permanent  pastor,  and  imbued  with  the  zeal  of  a  young 
and  fervent  priest,  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  building  a  suitable  church. 
The  little  congregation,  almost  disheartened  at  the  poor  prospect  of  having  such 
an  edifice,  rallied  about  their  pastor  and  united  hands  and  hearts  again  in  the 
undertaking.  The  former  building  committee  gave  Father  Juncker  the  history  of 
their  efforts  thus  far  aud  the  results,  with  the  obstacles  they  saw  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  their  purposes.  Many  different  plans  were  proposed  but  it  was 
finally  determined  to  remove  the  material  already*  at  hand  to  the  north  end  of 
the  lot,  immediately  in  front  of  the  present  Holy  Cross  School,  and  to  erect  the 
church  the'reon.  A  building  of  the  following  dimensions  was  planned  and  laid 
out:     Fifty  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide,  fourteen  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling 

—  eighteen  feet  from  the  base  —  and  to  have  a  small  gallery  for  the  choir.  A 
church  of  such  a  size,  it  was  thought,  would  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
congregation  for  some  years  to  come,  and  then  when  another  church  should  have 
been  built  on  the  other  and  more  prominent  part  of  the  lot,  this  structure  could 
be  used  for  a  schoolhouse. 

With  renewed  activity  the  building  committee  began  work.  New  subscrip- 
tion papers  were  circulated,  more  money  was  collected  and  some  material  was 
donated.  Having  thus  started  the  building,  Father  Juncker  left,  on  August  15,  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  his  flock  at  Chillicothe.  The  masonry  was  contracted 
for  with  George  Kannemacher  and  Andrew  Schott.  The  heavy  carpentering  was 
done  under  direction  of  Jacob  Schoeringer,  and  the  joinerwork  by  Charles  Cross. 
Cornelius  Jacobs  was  general  superintendent.  On  October  13,  1837,  Father 
Juncker  returned,  and  on  the  fifteenth  had  services  in  Bernard  Burke's  house  on 
South  Street,  now  Fulton,  between  High  and  Third.  Owing  to  the  want  of  suit- 
able accommodations,  as  well  as  to  urge  on  the  speedy  completion  of  the  building, 
the  pastor  announced  that  no  more  public  services  would  be  held  in  Columbus 
until  the  church  was  prepared  for  them.  The  masons  had  begun  their  work 
without  w^aiting  for  the  ceremony  of  cornerstone  laying.  The  joy  and  thanks- 
giving with  which  the  Catholic  people  saw  their  little  church  assuming  shape  can 
he  readily  imagined.  Father  Juncker  frequently  visited  the  congregation  during 
the  building,  and  on  such  occasions  was  given  hospitality  at  the  home  of  Charles 
Cross. 

>Sy.  U(mi<jiu.ss  Church. —  The  process  of  construction  went  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible;  the  middle  of  December,  1837,  found  the  building  under  roof,  and  by 
the  twentieth  of  April,  1838,  it  was  in  condition  to  be  occupied,  though  not  plas- 
tered, j)ainte(l  nor  seated.  On  the  twentyninth  of  the  same  month  Rev.  Father 
Juncker  held  services  in  the  unfinished  church,  singing  High  Mass —  the  first  ever 
celebrated  in  Cohinibus  —  and  placed  the  edifice  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Keinigius.  Reniigius,  or  Remi,  was  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  France,  and  died  a 
holy  death  in  the  year  533,  after  a  reign  of  seventyfour  years  in   the  Episcopacy 

—  the  longest  on  record.  Rev.  Ste])hen  Hadin,  the  venerable  missionary  of  our 
Western  States,  hap])ened  en  route  through  Columbus  on  the  Sunday  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  church,  and,  learning  of  the  joyous  occasion,  stopped  over,  preach- 
ing a  learned  discourse  in  English  at  the  Vesper  service  in  the  afternoon. 
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In  a  few  months  the  interior  of  the  buildinf(  was  finished  and  the  congrega- 
tion was  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  church  that  reah'zed  their  fondest  hopes. 
They  had  a  pastor  too,  bat  his  time  was  divided  between  Columbus  and  Chillicothe. 
At  intervals  he  visited  the  Catholics  at  Circleville,  Waverly,  Portsmouth,  Delaware, 
Marion  and  a  few  other  missionary  stations.  It  frequently  happened  that  Mass 
was  celebrated  on  occasions  when  the  pastor  could  not  be  present,  by  j)rie8ts  pass- 
ing through  the  city  to  other  missions.  Father  Juncker  continued  in  charge  of 
the  congregation  until  November,  1839,  when  the  Bishop  transferred  him  to 
another  mission.  Some  years  later  Father  Juncker  became  Bishop  of  Alton,  Illi- 
nois. He  was  succeeded  in  Columbus  by  Rev.  Joshua  M.  Young,  in  December  the 
same  year.  Father  Young  was  a  convert  to  the  faith,  and  had  been  ordained  only 
a  short  time.  As  Columbus  had  no  pastoral  residence,  the  pastor  made  his  home 
at  Lancaster,  which,  with  Logan,  Delaware  and  Marion  constituted  his  missionary 
field  with  this  city  as  a  centre. 

On  December  8,  1839,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell  administered  the  Sacrament 
of  Confirmation  for  the  first  time  in  Columbus,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  old  State- 
house,  the  only  available  hall  at  that  time.  In  November,  1840,  the  Bishop  again 
visited  Columbus,  and  on  Sunday,  the  twentyfirst  of  that  month,  celebrated  Mass, 
gave  an  instruction  at  the  Vesper  service  in  the  afternoon  and  lectured  in  the  Hall 
of  Representatives  in  the  evening.  During  the  week  he  lectured  each  evening  in 
the  Courthouse,  which  had  been  completed  only  a  short  time.  On  the  following 
Sunday  the  Bishop  and  Father  Henni,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee, 
officiated  at  the  church,  and  in  the  evening  the  Father  preached  in  German  at  the 
Courthouse.  Father  Young,  the  pastor,  having  expressed  a  desire  to  reside  in 
Columbus  if  a  house  were  built  for  him  adjoining  the  church,  the  congregation 
took  prompt  measures  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  and  within  one  year  —  that  is 
by  April  1,  1843  —  had  a  residence  ready  for  occupancy. 

Pirst  Resident  Priest, — But  Faiher  Young  was  not  destined  to  be  the  first  resi- 
dent priest  of  Columbus,  for  on  February  25,  1843,  the  Bishop  sent  Rev.  William 
Schonat,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  the  diocese  from  Silesia,  to  assist  the  pastor 
on  his  mission  during  lent.  A  few  weeks  after  Easter,  as  Father  Schonat  was 
about  to  return  to  Cincinnati,  the  congregation  petitioned  the  Bishop  to  have  him 
retained  as  resident  pastor,  the  labors  ot  the  mission  really  requiring  two  priests. 
The  prayer  was  granted  and  on  May  10,  1843,  Father  Schonat  took  possession  of 
the  pastoral  residence. 

I\rst  Catholic  School. — Already  the  little  church  was  found  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  congregation,  and  Father  Schonat  was  obliged  to  say 
two  masses  on  Sundays  and  Holydays  of  obligation  to  accommodate  all  who 
attended.  The  pastor  was  also  solicitous  for  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  children 
of  his  flock,  and  was  anxious  to  gather  them  under  the  shadow  of  the  church 
where  worldly  science  could  be  taught  in  union  with  the  science  of  God.  One  of 
his  first  undertakings,  therefore,  was  the  building  of  a  school.  His  efforts  were 
heartily  seconded  by  the  congregation,  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  a  frame  build- 
ing erected  on  the  church  lot.  It  was  the  first  parochial  school  in  Columbus  and 
was  taught  by  secular  teachers. 

Holy  Cross  Church. — Whilst  Father  Y''oung  retained  charge  of  the  missions 
at  Lancaster  with  his  home  at  that  place.  Father  Schonat  attended  Delaware  and 
Marion  from  Columbus.  To  the  advantage  of  the  English  and  German  speaking 
people  these  Fathers  often  exchanged  places  and  thus  labored  together  in  a 
manner  that  gave  the  greatest  spiritual  benefits  to  all.  On  June  (i,  1843,  the 
Bishop  visited  the  city  and  administered  confirmation  to  a  class  of  fiftyfive 
persons.  Father  Schonat  was  invited  to  accompany  the  Bishop  on  a  visit  through- 
out the  northeastern  portions  of  his  diocese,  which  as  yet  included  the   whole 
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Slat«  of  Ohio.  The  tour  occupied  throo  niontha  and  it  was  sometime  in  September 
before  Father  Schnnat  returned  to  hie  charge,  the  congregation  in  the  meantime 
bein^  attended,  as  necenaitj-  required,  by  Fatbur  Young  and  others. 

Il  hecumo  evident  that  early  steps  should  be  taken  towards  the  erection  of  a 
larger  church,  and  Father  Action  at  so  announced  to  his  people.  Monthly  nieet- 
iiigs  of  the  conKregatioii  were  held  and  the  subject  was  thoroughly  discua^ed. 
The  lot  already  in  poSMOamon  was  too  small,  and  preliminary  measures  were  taken 
u)  purchase  the  adjoining  proi>orty  on  Ilich  Street,  which  would  give  a  total 
length  on  that  street  of  125  ieet  and  ISTJ  along  Fiflb  Street.  The  negotiations  were 
successful  and  the  additional  lot  was  transferred  November  10,  1845,  by  M.  J.  and 
L.  T.  liilbcrt  to  the  llifihop  of  the  diocese,  in  trust  for  the  congregation,  the  con- 
sideration being  $ti(IO.  Plans  were  prepared  for  the  new  church  and  submitted  to 
a  meoting  of  the  congregation  presided  over  by  Father  Schonat,  on  December  8. 
It  waH  decided  to  build  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  an  edifice  .of  brick, 
plain  and  substantial,  with  stone  foundation  and  trimmings,  and  good  support- 
ing huttresBCH,  Thedimensions  were  115  feet  by  62  with  a  height  of  40  feet  from 
floor  to  coiling.  A  building  committee  consisting  of  Maurice  McGuirc,  John 
Dntt'y,  Jacob  Schoeringer,  Fredolin  Stutter,  Anton  Rolling,  Cornelius  Jacobs, 
Joseph  Suttlcr,  Pelor  L'ry,  John  F.  Zimmer  and  George  Entered,  was  elected  by 
the  congregation  and  urged  to  arrange  for  the  commencement  of  the  new  struc- 
ture in  the  early  spring.  The  winter  season,  then  at  hand,  was  suggi^ntcd  as  the 
bent  time  to  chop  and  hew  the  timber  necessary.  Mr.  Zimmer  and  Mr.  Lute 
ilonated  the  timber  on  their  lands  for  the  framing  of  the  roof  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  gallery;  others  offered  to  do  the  chopping  and  hewing,  and  those  hav- 
ing teams  agreed  to  do  the  hauling.  Oo  an  appointed  day  all  met  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  proceeded  to  the  timber  lands,  and  in  the  evening  returned 
with  their  wagons  loaded. 

On  account  of  meager  cash  subscriptions  available  and  the  largo  number  of 
days'  work  subscribed,  it  was  decided  to  have  the  excavating,  masonry,  bricklay- 
ing, carpentering  etc.,  done  by  the  day  and  credit  given  accordingly  to  all  who 
made  donations  of  the  same.  Joseph  Satter  was  foreman  of  the  stone  and  brick 
masons,  J.  Schoeringer  and  F.  Mutter  directed  the  carjienter  work,  and  C.  Jacobs 
was  architect  and  general  superintendent.  During  the  winter  the  (committee  was 
active  in  the  preparations  for  the  si)ring  work,  receiving  estimates  and  bids,  and 
discussing  the  best  means  of  raising  the  necessary  funds.  In  those  days  church 
fairs,  suppers,  picnics  and  the  like  entertainments,  had  not  yet  been  inaugurated, 
and  all  who  could  assist  religious  enterprises  did  so  most  willingly  and  with  heart- 
felt thankfulness  for  the  opportunity  and  the  blessings  that  would  certainly  follow. 

On  April  28,  1841!,  contracts  for  the  necessary  brick,  stone,  and  other  mate- 
I'ials  were  awarded  and  the  work  began  with  commendable  earnestness.  On  Sun- 
diiy,  May  18,  the  cornorstone  was  blessed  and  placed  in  position  with  the  pre- 
scribed ceremonies  by  the  Bishop,  Uight  Rev.  J.  B.  Purcoll,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Fathers  Schonat,  Young  and  Juncker.  The  liishop  addre.sscd  the  immense  con- 
course of  pi'ople,  speaking  most  eloquently  and  interestingly  on  the  Catholic 
Church  and  her  divine  commission,  for  over  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  was  t<.>llowed 
by  Father  Schonat,  who  spoke  in  German  on  the  same  subject.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  the  building  was  under  roof  and  the  doors  and  windows  were  closed 
with  boanls.  Owing  again  to  the  want  of  necessary  funds  the  structure  was  lell 
in  this  condition,  until  the  summer  of  1847,  when  work  on  the  interior  was 
resumed  ond  continued  until  it  was  ready  for  dedication,  which  took  place  Janu- 
ary 10.  1»^48.  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell  was  the  officiant  at  the  ceremonies,  being 
assisted  by  the  pastor.  Father  Schonat,  and  Fathers  Young  and  Juncker,  and 
Fathers  Wood  and  Hammer.  Father  Wood  became  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia 
and  Father  Young  died  Bishop  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
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lier.  CdJ^pcr  If.  Hunfrsfi. — It  was  Fatlier  Jniu-kor's  desire  that  this  new  church 
be  d<iiiieate<l  to  Almighty  (iod  in  honor  of  the  sacred  instrument  of*  roderaption, 
and  honco  it  was  named  the  Church  of  the  Holy  (Jross.  But  the  zeahius  pastor, 
after  witnessing  the  fruits  of  his  anxieties  and  toils,  was  promoted  by  his  bishop 
to  the  change  of  an  important  conujrc^ation  in  ( -incinnati.  Ho  san^  his  last  Hi^h 
Mass  in  Holy  Cross  Church  on  the  first  anniversary  of  its  dedication  and  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  Kev.  (-asper  Henr}-  Hor^ess,  the  future  Bishop  of 
Detroit.  During  the  pastorate  of  Father  Bor^ess  the  tower  was  completed 
and  the  steeple  built  at  a  cost  of  about  87,000,  and  a  chime  of  three  bells,  the 
first  in  the  city,  was  placed  therein.  A  new  pulpit,  side  altars,  and  a  grand  pipe 
organ  were  also  among  the  improvements  made  by  Father  Borgess.  The  old 
stone  church  which  had  been  converted  into  a  tw^oroomschoolhouse,  was  enlarged 
by  a  twent^'foot  addition  to  the  rear  and  a  seeon<l  story  of  brick,  thus  providing 
a  school  building  with  four  large  rooms.  In  September,  lH5f),  Father  Borgess 
obtained  the  services  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  J)ame  from  (Cincinnati,  and  put 
them  in  charge  of  the  girls'  school  which  had  previously  been  taught  by  secular 
teachera. 

Rev.  John  B.  Ilcm^tcgcr. — For  ten  years  Feather  Borgess  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  parish,  assisted  most  of  the  time  by  his  uncle  Rev.  Otto  Borgess. 
In  May,  1859,  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati,  and  was 
succeeded  as  pastor  by  Kev.  John  Bernard  Hemsteger,  May  5.  Father  Hemsteger 
had  previously  attended  the  missions  at  Piqua.  Improvements  commensurate 
with  the  growth  of  the  congregation,  and  according  to  the  advancing  financial 
condition  of  the  people,  were  continued  under  the  administration  of  the  new 
pastor..  He  caused  the  old  frame  residence  of  the  priest  to  be  torn  down,  and  in 
Its  place  erected  the  commodious  house  that  the  pastor  at  present  occupies.  Sev- 
eral improvements  were  made  in  the  church,  among  them  being  the  reconstructing 
and  enlarging  of  the  gallery,  changing  the  stairs  thereto,  painting  the  interior 
and  patting  in  new  doorways.  On  March  28,  1866,  the  lot  adjoining  the  church 
property  to  the  east,  31  feet  on  Rich  Street  by  17S.\  feet  along  the  alley,  was  pur- 
chased of  Thomas  Agnew  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  church  building  and 
obtaining  more  room  for  a  ne>v  school.  The  scluu)!  was  completed  in  1870  and 
was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Rosecranson  August  20,  that  year,  with  a  grand  celebra- 
tion by  Catholic  societies.  The  building  contains  eight  large  class  rooms  and  a 
fine  lecture  hall.  In  1874  a  handsome  main  altar  was  erected  at  the  cost  of 
$3,300. 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  1877,  after  the  services  of  the  day  were  over  commem- 
orating the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Pope  Pius  JX,  a  fire  originated  at  the  High  Altar, 
which  was  completely  destruyed,  as  was  also  the  grand  organ  costing  ?8,000,  and 
the  church  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  S1,')00.  The  ('ongregation  set  to  work 
with  commendable  zeal  to  repair  their  losses,  and  in  the  meantime  services  were 
held  in  the  school  hall.  The  church,  enlarged  and  im])roved  under  contract  with 
Valentine  Merk,  was  dedicated  on  Sunda}-,  December  23, 1877,  Rigi»t  Rev.  Bishop 
Toebbe,  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  officiating  and  preaching  the  sermon.  The 
clergymen  assisting  in  the  ceremoriy  and  at  the  solemn  High  Mass  were  Very 
Kev.  J.  B.  Hemsteger,  and  Reverends  F.  X.  Specht,  C  R.  Rliode,  G.  11.  Ahrens, 
R.  C.  Christi,  J.  C.  Goldschmidt  and  J.  J.  Jessing.  In  the  afternoon  Pontifical 
Vespers  were  sung  by  flight  Rev.  JVishoj)  Rosecrans  assisted  by  Very  llev.  J.  B. 
Hemsteger  and  Kev.  K.  (■.  ('hristi,  C.  R.  Rhode  and  G.  11.  Ahrens.  The  Bishop 
gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  congregation.  The  music  on  the  occa- 
sion was  under  the  direction  of  the  organist.  Professor  II.  J.  Nothnagel.  Father 
Hemsteger,  though  a  constant  sufferer  from  an  incurable  ailment,  worked  uncea;?-. 
ingly  among  the  people,  who  were  devotedly  attached   to  him,  and  (5ntt(ji'iij*]?itj5ijf 
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slill  further  improvements  in  his  church.  But  his  declining  health  admonished 
him  to  prepare  for  death,  and  on  Friday,  October  18,  1878,  he  passed  away  from 
the  scenes  of  his  labors.  No  pastor  was  more  deeply  mourned.  Father  Hemste- 
ger  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Westphalia  September  24,  1827.  Beginning  hi.^ 
studies  in  his  native  place,  he  came  to  this  country  and  completed  them  at  Mount 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  ordaified  priest  by  the  Most  liev. 
Archbishop  Purcell  on  March  12, 1854.  His  first  mission  was  at  Piqua,  this  State. 
In  1859  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Holy  Cross  Church,  succeeding  Father  Bor- 
gess.  When  Columbus  diocese  was  formed  in  1868,  Kight  Rev.  S.  H.  Rosecran.^ 
the  first  Bishop,  appointed  him  his  Vicar-General,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Toebbe,  of  Covington,  sang  the  solemn  requiem  Mass 
at  the  funeral  and  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati  preached  the  sermon. 
Very  Rev.  Father  Hemsteger  was  assisted  during  his  pastorate  of  Holy  Cross  by 
Rev.  Francis  Karrell,  1859-GO  ;  Rev.  Casper  Wiese,  186U-61  ;  Rev.  Jacob  Rosswog, 
1861;  Hov.  Joseph  Seling,  lSGl-()2;  Rev.  F.  X.  Specht,  1864  68;  Rev.  G.  H. 
Ahrens,  1868-72;  Rev.  J.  B.  Eis,  1878-76;  Rev.  A.  Weber,  1876-77;  Rev.  C.  R 
Rhode,  1877-78. 

Itev.  George  JI.  Ahrens. — In  November  following  the  death  of  Vicar  General 
Hemsteger,  Rev.  Father  Ahrens  was  transferred  from  the  Cathedral  to  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  Holy  Cross  where  ho  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
March  25,  1884.  Father  Ahrens  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  in  1841.  His  prepara- 
tory studies  were  made  in  his  native  city,  and  at  St.  Vincent's  College,  Westmore- 
land County,  Pennsylvania.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati,  vvhere  he  was  ordained  by  the  Archbishop.  He  was  sent  to 
take  charge  of  the  German  congregation  at  Ironton,  but  when  the  diocese  of  Col- 
umbus was  formed.  Bishop  Rosecrans  appointed  Father  Ahrens  Ciiancellor  in 
1867,  and  placed  him  as  assistant  at  St.  Patrick's  Church,  where  the  Bishop  had 
taken  charge  as  pastor  pending  the  building  of  the  Cathedral.  In  1868  Father 
Ahrens  was  sent  as  assistant  to  Father  Hemsteger,  where  he  labored  with  com- 
mendable zeal  for  four  years,  much  of  the  parish  work  devolving  upon  him  owing 
to  the  pastor's  illbealth.  The  handsome  and  commodious  school  building  was 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  Father  Ahrens.  On  the  opening  of  St.  Aloysius's 
Seminary,  on  the  West  Side,  Columbus,  in  1871,  Father  Ahrens  was  made  a  pro- 
it'ssor  in  the  institution  and  most  faithfully  discharged  his  duties  uj>  to  the  time  of 
the  closing  of  the  Seminary  in  1876.  He  was  then  stationed  at  the  Cathedral  and 
attended  the  Catholic  prisoners  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  where  he  said  Mass 
every  Sunday  morning  inr  nearly  two  3'ears,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Father  Hem- 
steger he  was  ajipointed  pastor  of  Holy  Cross  by  the  Administrator,  Very  Rev. 
N.  A.  (iallagher. 

Her.  Olnnent  R.  Rhode,  —  Soon  after  the  death  of  Father   Ahrens,  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Watterson   appointed   Rev.  Clement  R.   Rhode  pastor,   who  continues  the 
good  work  inaugurated  by  his  predecessors  and  enjoys  the  devoted  love  of  a  largo 
congregation.     Many  excellent  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  church  ;  the 
whole    interior    has   been    decorated    in   beautiful  designs  and  embellished    with 
numerous  mural  paintings.     The   exterior  has  also  been  tastefully  i)ainted.     Sep- 
tember 7,  1SS8,  the  congregation  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founda- 
tion.    Solemn  High  Mass  in    the   jiresence  of  the   Bishop   was   celebrated  by  the 
pastor,  assisted  by  some  of  the  city  clergy.      Hev.  Joseph  J.  Jessing  preached  the 
sermon.     In  the  afternoon  Bisho])  Watterson  sang  Pontifical  Ves})ers  assisted  by 
the  same  priests  who  were  present  at   the  morning  service.     Right   Rev.  Bishop 
Watterson    preached   an  eloquent  sermon   reviewing  the  growth  of  the  church  in 
Columbus  during  the  half  century.     As   pastor  Rev.  Father  Rhode  is  assisted  by 
Futher  Jo.seph  J.  Jessing,  founder  and  director  of  the  Josephinum,  whose  histor- 
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ical  Bkotch  appears  further  on.     On  July  1,  1892,  the  eongroj^ation  bouii^ht  a  piece 
of  property  on  Walnut  Street  opposite  the  church  «ite  for  81,500. 

St.  Pafrlrk^s  Chun^h.—ldoly  Cross  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  mother 
of  the  Catholic  churches  of  Columbus.  It  was  the  first  fully  organized  congrega- 
tion with  a  resident  pastor,  at  the  time  when  services  were  held  in  the  original 
church  of  St.  Remigius.  From  Holy  Cross  congregation,  composed  of  early 
Catholic  settlers  and  their  families  with  many  later  accessions,  were  formed  other 
large  and  important  congregations.  The  (fcrman  element,  which  constituted 
fully  threefourths  of  the  whole  number  of  families,  predominated  and  had  contrib- 
uted the  greater  amount  towards  erection  of  the  church  and  support  of  the  pastor. 
As  there  was  growing  need  of  another  church  building,  Holy  Cross  being  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  congregation,  it  was  agreed,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bishop,  to  build  a  church  for  the  English-speaking  Catholics  of  the  city.  These 
latter  were  mostly  of  Irish  descent,  with  a  number  also,  of  American  families. 
Accordingly,  a  separate  congregation  was  formed  in  February,  1851,  by  Rev.  John 
Furlong,  sent  by  the  Bishop  for  that  j)urpose.  Father  Furlong  had  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with,  and  made  little  ])rogress  in  his  mission.  The  congregation 
formed  under  his  pastorate  arranged  the  limes  for  their  services  at  Holy  Cross 
Church  80  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  congregation  of  the  latter.  This  arrange- 
ment was  continued  until  the  new  churcli  was  ready  for  occupancy.  After  a  year's 
stay  in  the  city  Father  Furlong  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Meagher  who 
enlered  upon  his  labors  with  an  enthusiasm  that  inspired  his  entire  flock.  Father 
Meagher  immediately  began  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  an  eligible  site  upon 
which  to  erect  a  church.  His  efforts  were  successful,  and  a  lot  187  feet  square  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Seventh  Street  —  now  Grant  Avenue  —  and  Naghten  Street 
was  purchased  of  Robert  E.  Neil  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Holy  Cross  congrega- 
tion contributed  twelve  hundred  dollars  towards  the  new  church  in  lieu  of  paidup 
subscriptions  made  by  English  speaking  Catholics  to  the  old  church. 

The  plans  of  a  church  125  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide,  in  the  Norman  style  of 
architecture,  were  adopted  and  the  contract  for  erection  of  the  building  was 
awarded  to  John  J).  Clarke  and  Michael  Harding.  The  new  church  was  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Patrick,  A])ostle  of  Ireland,  and  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  on  Sunday,  September  5,  1852J  by  Right  Rev.  Bis'io])  Purcell,  assisted  by  all 
the  local  clergy,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  Father 
Meagher  well  understood  the  magnitude  of  the  work  before  him  and  he  labored 
zealously  and  with  heroic  courage  to  accomplish  it.  The  obtaining  of  means  was 
a  wearying  task  among  the  Catholics,  who  were  generally  in  very  poor  circum- 
stances. Here  and  there  and  everywhere  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  on  the 
streets,  in  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor  went  this  indefatigable  worker  collecting 
money  to  pa}^  for  his  (church.  Within  one  year  the  edifice  was  sufficiently  com- 
pleted to  be  occupied,  and  on  Sunday,  September  25,  1858,  it  was  solemnly  dedi- 
cated to  Almighty  God  by  the  same  Right  Rev.  prelate  who  ha  1  the  previous  year 
laid  its  cornerstone.  High  Mass  was  sung  by  Rev  M.  Blake,  of  Xenia,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Fathers  Borgess  and  Meagher.  The  choir  of  Holy  Cross  Church,  under 
direction  of  Professor  Kronenbittcr,  sang  Buehler's  Mass.  The  Bishop  preached 
an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  occasion,  alluding  to  the  happy  growth  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  this  city.  The  following  year  a  brick  school  building  was  erected 
beside  the  church  on  Mount  Vernon  Avcnne.  In  August,  18()5,  Father  Meagher 
engaged  the  services  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  from  Cincinnati,  who  took 
immediate  charge  of  the  girls'  school.  Lay  teachers  were  employed  in  the  boys' 
school.  These  Sisters  were  the  first  religious  community  to  have  a  convent  home 
in  our  city.  A  bell,  noted  for  its  sweet  tones,  was  purchased  and  from  the  tower 
of  St.  Patrick's  was  the  first  in  tlie  city  to  peal  forth  the  joyous '*  Angelus  "  at 
raorning,  noon  and  evening.     A  residence  for  the  pastor  was  begun  in  1857,  but 
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was  not  quite  complotod  bj  Father  Meagher,  though  he  oceupiod  it  previously'  to  the 
appointment  of  his  successor,  llev.  Edmund  J).  Flaherty  was  sometime  assistant 
pastor. 

Earl}^  in  the  fall  of  1857  Rev.  Father  Meagher,  much  to  the  regret  of  his 
devoted  flock,  was  transferred  to  Cincinnati  by  his  Bishop,  and  Elev.  FSdward  M. 
Fitzgerald  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  congregation.  Father  Fitzgerald  had 
just  been  ordained,  and  brought  to  this  his  first  field  of  labor-all  the  energy  and 
zeal  of  a  young  and  fervent  priest.  In  a  very  short  time  he  had  won  the  afl'ections 
of  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  congregation.  His  labors  were  signally  suc- 
cessful. He  gave  careful  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  school  which  had 
already  a  good  beginning,  and  introduced  the  Brothers  of  the  Holy  Cross  from 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  who  were  put  in  charge  of  the  hoys'  department.  The  pas- 
toral residence  was  completed,  making  it  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  and  an 
addition  was  put  to  the  school  building  just  doubling  its  former  capacity,  provid- 
ing for  four  rooms  for  the  boys  and  as  many  for  the  girls.  The  structure  was  com- 
pleted in  1864 and  has  supplied  the  school  needs  of  the  parish  to  the  present  time. 
The  interior  of  the  church  was  beautifully  frescoed,  the  walls  di8ph43'ing  lifesizo 
representations  of  the  apostles,  which  are  still  preserved.  A  pipe  organ  and  new 
altars  added  much  to  the  embellishment  and  attractiveness  of  the  interior. 

Father  Fitzgerald's  pastorate  extended  through  the  trying  and  exciting 
times  of  the  Civil  War,  and  he  very  emphatically  testified  his  unflinching  loyalty  U) 
the  government  by  floating  the  Stai*s  and  Stripes  from  the  most  prominent  tower 
of  the  church.  Under  his  auspices  the  Irish-Catholic  military  company  —  the 
Montgomery  Guards  —  was  organized.  He  fostered  the  organization  with  a  feel- 
ing of  laudable  pride,  and  encouraged  them  to  be  among  the  volunteers  to  oflbr 
their  services  when  the  first  call  was  made  for  defenders  of  the  flag.  He  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Camp  Chase,  located  west  of  the  city,  where  he  ministered  to 
the  sick  and  dying,  whether  Union  soldiers  or  Confederate  prisoners.  In  1862-65, 
the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis  were  struggling  in  the  establishment  of  the 
hospital  which  bears  the  name  of  their  saint.  Father  Fitzgerald  cooperated  with 
Father  llemsteger,  pastor  of  the  German  Church,  in  assisting  these  selfsacrificing 
Sisters  in  their  great  work  of  charity,  and  the  result  is  known  today  by  all  oar 
citizens  in  the  grand  ho8])itul  which  has  done  so  much  for  sufl'ering  humanity. 
It  was  owing  to  Father  Fitzgerald's  individual  exertions,  too,  that  the  Sisters  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  secured  a  permanent  and  beautiful  convent  home  for  their 
charitable  work  in  Columbus. 

The  present  imposing  Cathedral  was  the  outgrowth  of  plans  first  devised  by 
the  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's,  who  wished  to  nieet  the  demands  of  increasing  num- 
bers of  Catholics  in  the  more  central  portion  of  the  city.  It  had  long  been  pre- 
ilicted  iliat  Columbus  would  be  a  Bishop's  see  and  tlius  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  new  church  should  become  a  Catliedral.  Father  Fitzgerald  bent  all  his  ener- 
gies towards  its  erection.  Having  purchased  the  grounds  on  favorable  terms  and 
j)r()cecdcd  with  the  foundation,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  in  the  fall  of  1866. 
Further  particulars  of  this  event  will  be  given  in  the  historical  sketch  of  St. 
Joseph's  Cathedral.  But  Father  Fitzgerald  was  not  destined  to  realize  his  hopes. 
The  hardworking  and  popular  pastor  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  who,  a])preciaLing  also  his  deep  learning  and  piety,  called  him  to  a 
membership  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  in  America.  In  December,  1866, 
Pope  Pius  IX  named  Father  Fitzgerald  as  Bishop  of  the  see  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  St.  Patrick's  congregation  felt  that  they  were  about  to  sustain  a  great 
loss,  though  they  rejoiced  in  seeing  their  pastor  so  much  honored.  Petitions 
were  circulated  to  have  him  retained  in  the  city,  which  was  about  to  become  a 
Bishoi)'s  seat.  But  their  importunities  were  of  no  avail,  and  on  February  3, 1867, 
Father  Fitzgerald   was  consecrated   Bishop   of    Little    Rock    by  Most   Reverend 
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Archbishop  Purccll,  assisted  by  Bishop  Lynch,  of  Toronto,  and  Bishop  Rosocrans 
of  Cincinnati.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  now  the 
illustrious  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia.  The  beautiful  and  impressive  ceremony 
of  consecration  was  witnessed  for  the  first  time  in  Columbus  by  a  vast  con^y^rega- 
tion  of  people  from  the  city  and  neighborin/;ij  towns  which  filled  all  available  space 
in  St.  Patrick's  Church  and  completely  surrounded  the  sacred  edifice  during  the 
entire  function.  The  young  Bishop  in  taking  leave  of  his  flock,  to  whom  he  had 
ministered  for  ten  years,  was  made  the  recipient  of  many  testimonials  of  their 
affectionate  regard,  and  the  citizens  of  Columbus,  without  regard  to  Oreed,  joined 
in  expressing  regrets  at  his  departure.  During  the  3'ears  of  his  pastoral  charge. 
Father  Fitzgerald,  or  **  Father  Edward,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  assisted 
by  the  following  priests  in  succession:  Rev.  J.  Coppinger,  1861-2 ;  Rev.  John  B. 
Murrav,  1863-5;  Rev.  Joseph  Fitzgerald,  his  brother,  1865  6;  Rev.  F.  C  Mallon, 
1866-7. 

When  Bishop  Fitzgerald  was  leaving  the  city,  in  February,  1867,  the  diocese 
of  Columbus  had  not  yet  been  formally  erected  by  Rome,  though  it  was  definitely 
settled  that  this  city  should  be  a  Bishop's  see.  The  preliminary  step  in  this  direc- 
tion was  taken  when  Right  Rev.  Sylvester  Horton  Rosecrans,  D.  D.,  was  transferred 
to  Columbus  as  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's,  succeeding  Father  Fitzgerald.  Doctor 
Rosecrans  was  consecrated  in  1862  as  Bishop  of  Pompeiopolis,  a  forsaken  see  in 
possession  of  infidels,  to  act  as  auxiliary  Bishop  of  Cincinnati.  He  arrived  in  Col- 
umbus February  28,  1867,  and  announced  that  he  came  simply  as  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishoj)  of  Cincinnati.  The 
Bishop  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity  for  over  one  year. 

Ih'oct'se  of  Columlnis. —  In  July,  1868,  the  Apostolic  Letters  creating  the  diocese 
of  Columbus  were  received  b}'  the  An'hhisho])  of  Cincinnati.  They  prescribed 
the  boundaries  and  extent  of  the  new  diocese  as  follows:  The  territory  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  is  divided  in  such  wise  that  the  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
which  lies  between  the  Ohio  Eiver  on  the  east  and  the  Scioto  River  on  the  west, 
with  the  addition  of  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Delaware  and  Morrow  as  far  up  as 
the  southern  limits  of  Cleveland  diocese,  shall  belong  to  the  new  division  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  State  south  of  Cleveland  diocese,  including  Union,  Marion  and  Hardin 
counties,  remain  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati.  We  will  also  that  the  see  of  the 
new  Cathedral  be  fixed  in  the  city  of  Columbus  and  its  diocese  be  called  Colum- 
bonsis,  and  possess  all  the  honors,  rights  and  privileges  which  other  Fjpiscopal 
sees  possess  and  enjoy.  These  letters  were  dated  at  Rome,  March  3,  1868,  and 
named  Right  Rev.  vS.  H.  Rosecrans  as  first  Bishop  of  the  new  diocese. 

Bishop  Rosecrans  remained  at  St.  Patrick's  as  pastor,  and  with  that  church 
as  the  pro-Cathedral,  while  St.  Joseph's  Church,  now  (letermined  upon  as  the  Cathe- 
dral, was  in  process  of  construction.  lie  was  assisted  in  1867-8  by  Rev.  George  H. 
Ahrens,  Chancellor,  and  upon  the  latter's  removal  to  Holy  Cross,  Rev.  P.  J.  JDaily 
and  Rev.  F.  Gouesse  became  assistants  in  1868-9.  During  1869  Rev.  N.  A.  (Galla- 
gher, Rev.  J.  McPhilips  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Rotchford,  O.  P.,  were  also  stationed  at  St. 
Patrick's,  attending  parochial  duties.  Father  Gallagher  remained  until  the  fall 
of  1871,  when  he  became  President  of  St.  Aloysius  Seminary,  just  established  on 
the  West  Side,  as  a  diocesan  institution  for  the  prej)aration  of  young  men  for  the 
priesthood.  Father  Rotchford  continued  to  assist  until  1872.  Fatlier  Gallagher 
was  succeeded  as  assistant  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  A.  Murray  and  later  by  Rev.  William 
T.  Hawe. 

In  the  meantime  work  on  the  Cathedral  had  progressed  to  such  a  stage  that  it 
was  ready  for  occupancy  in  I)ecem])er,  1872.  Rev.  Father  Murray  was  then 
appointed  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's.  In  1873  Rev.  J.  A.  Casella  succeed  Father  Mur- 
ray in  the  pastorate,  having  for  assistants  Rev.  Henry  Anderson  in  1873,  Rev. 
Killian  Coll,  Rev.  J.  F.  Boulger  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Schmitt  in  1874.     During  the  tem- 
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porary  absence  of  Father  Casella  in  1874,  Fatho  Swhmiit  solicited  f.irids  and  pur- 
chased therewith  the  sweet-sound  lug  bell  that  now  swings  in  the  tower,  the  old 
bell  having  become  worthless  by  cracking.  Kev.  II.  J.  McDovitt  and  Rev.  Joseph 
M.  Toohey  were  assistants  in  1875  and  1876,  respectively.  In  July,  1876,  Rev. 
Father  Casella  returned  to  his  native  France  to  remain,  and  Very  Hev.  N.  A. 
Gallagher  became  pastor,  the  Seminary  over  which  he  presided  having  closed  for 
want  of  funds.  Father  GaHagher  was  assisted  by  liev.  J.  M.  Toohey  and  Rev.  H. 
J.  Fitzgerald. 

By  this  time  old  St.  Patrick's  began  to  show  the  ravages  of  time  and  Father 
Gallagher  determined  upon  making  muchneeded  repairs  and  improvements.  In 
the  spring  of  1877  the  work  of  renovation  began.  The  walls,  which  had  begun  to 
weaken,  were  strengthened  by  buttresses,  a  wellhraced  slate  roof  took  the  pla»-e  of 
the  shingle  one;  new  stained-glass  windows  with  remodeled  frames  were  put  in, 
and  the  whole  interior  was  beautified.  The  contractors  for  these  improvements 
were  John  1).  Clarke  and  Charles  Wolfcl.  On  Sunday,  December  23,  the  building 
was  ready  for  rededication.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Kight  Rev.  Bishop 
Rosecrans,  assisted  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  M.  M.  Meara,  Rev.  R  J.  Fitzgerald,  Rev. 
T.  J.  Lane,  and  Seminarians.  Alter  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  Solemn  High 
Mass,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bisliop  vested  in  Cope  and  Mitre,  was  celebrated  hy 
Very  Rev.  N.  A.  Gallagher,  with  Rev.  T.  J.  Lane  as  deacon,  Mr.  L.  VV.  Mulhane 
subdeacon  and  Mr.  John  McGirk  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Fathers  Meara  and 
Fitzgerald  assisted  at  the  throne  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  preached  on  the  dutj'of 
supporting  the  church  and  referred  to  the  hardships  and  struggles  of  the  early 
Catholics  in  erecting  this  House  of  God.  In  the  afternoon  Bishop  Toebbe,  of  Gov 
ington,  Kentucky,  who  had  officiated  in  the  morning  at  a  similar  ceremony  at 
Holy  Cross  Church,  sang  Pontilical  Vespers,  assisted  by  the  same  clergymen  who 
were  present  at  the  morning  services.  The  good  Bishop  spoke  of  the  glorious  day 
just  closing  for  Columbus  Catholics  —  the  dedication  of  two  Churches.  He  paid  a 
fine  tribute  to  St  Patrick  and  his  children.  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
closed  the  day's  exercises.  The  following  societies  were  present  in  regalia: 
Knights  of  the  Red  Cross,  St.  Joseph's  Benevolent  Society,  St  Patrick's  Total 
Abstinence  Society  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Ro^jecraiis  in  October,  1878,  Faiher  Gallagher 
was  appointed  administrator  of  the  diocese  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbisho])  of  Cin- 
cinnati. As  soon  as  Rome  had  confirmed  the  appointment,  the  administrator 
entered  upon  his  duties  and  to  do  so  more  advantageously  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  Calhedral,  leaving  Rev.  John  Madden  in  temj)oi*ary  chargeat  St.  Patrick's. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Mc(iirk  was  a})j)ointed  assistant  in  1879  and  remained  until  1882.  In 
August,  1880,  Right  Rev.  J.  A.  Watterson  was  consecrated  Bishop,  succeeding  the 
late  Bishop  iiosecrans,  thus  relieving  Father  Gallagher  as  administrator,  who 
again  assumed  direct  pastoral  charge  of  St.  Patrick's  (^Jhurch,  with  Fathers  Mad- 
den and  McGirk  as  assistants.  But  other  and  highei*  honors  awaited  Father  Gal- 
lagher. .Soon  after  Bishop  Watterson's  con.secration,  he  was  appointed  Vicar- 
General,  which  office  he  held  only  a  little  over  a  year,  when  Pope  Leo  XIII  named 
him  Bishop  Administrator  of  the  J)iocese  of  (lalvi'Ston,  Texas,  in  December,  1881. 
Thus  was  another  faithful  pastor  called  from  St.  Patrick's  to  receive  the  mitre. 

For  some  months  in  1882  Rev.  T.  F.  Delaiiey  was  in  temporary  charge  of  the 
congregation,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  Rev.  A.  O.  Walker  w^as  made  jias- 
tor.  During  Father  Delaney's  time  the  interior  of  the  church  underwent  many 
marked  improvements  under  his  supervision.  The  walls  and  ceilings  were  newly 
painted  in  beautiful  designs  and  with  handsome  re])resentation8  of  the  ]>atroii 
Saints  of  the  Church.  Dtii'ing  Father  Walker's  inctimbency  he  was  iipj>ointed 
Vicar-General  and  contintied  i^astoi*  with  Father  Delaney  as  assistant  until  1885. 
In  the  summer  of  1885  the  j)arish  was  given  in  charge  to  the  Dominican  Fathers 
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with  Rev.  P.  C.  Coll,  O.  P.,  as  pastor,  assisted  by  Fathers  McManus  and  Spencer. 
Father  Coll  in  1886  had  steam-heating  apparatus  put  into  the  church  and  school. 
Father  Hugh  Lilly,  O.  P.,  succeeded  Father  Coll  in  the  pastorate  in  the  fall  of 
1886  and  continued  in  that  position  until  May,  1888,  when  Father  McManus,  O.  P., 
the  present  pastor,  was  appointed,  Father  Lilly  being  transferred  to  New  York. 
Father  McManus  has  been  assisted  by  the  following  priests  in  succession  :  Rev. 
Fathers  De  Cantillon,  Kdelen,  Leonard,  Brewer,  Towle,  McGovern,  Logan,  Dunn, 
Carr  aTi<l  O'Leary.  Besides  attending  the  parish  of  St.  Patrick's  these  same 
Dominican  Fathers  have,  since  18S6,  ministered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Cath- 
olic prisoners  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  and  the  patients  of  St.  Francis's  Hospital. 
Besides  many  improvements  in  church  and  school.  Father  McManus  has  this  year 
purchased  a  magnificent  new  pipe  organ. 

St.  Marys  Chun^h. — The  division  of  Holy  Cross  congregation  by  the  forma- 
tion of  St.  Patrick's  congregation  in  1851  left  ample  accommodation  for  increasing 
membership  in  the  former  for  many  years  thereafter.  As  early,  however,  as  1863, 
the  German  Catholics  of  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  city  began  agitating 
for  a  church  of  their  own,  as  Holy  Cross  was  becoming  crowded  and  was  at  an 
inconvenient  distance.  With  this  object  in  view  the  present  site  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  was  j)urchased  in  1863,  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor  of  Holy  Cross, 
Rev.  Father  Hemsteger,  and  a  committee  selected  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of 
Louis  Zeltler,  Peter  Hinterschitt,  John  Kanft,  Frederick  Weber,  Frank  Wagner, 
Peter  Boehm  and  Cornelius  Jjang.  Rev.  Francis  X.  Specht,  who  came  to  the  city 
as  an  assistant  at  Holy  Cross  in  March,  1864,  became  identified  with  the  move- 
ment to  build  a  church  and  schoolhouse,  and  under  his  supervision  the  school  was 
first  erected  at  a  cost  of  S9,000.  It  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1865.  Early  in 
1866,  the  church  was  commenced  and  in  August  of  that  year  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  by  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Purcell,  assisted  by  Bishop  Young  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  clergymen.  During  1867  the  edifice  was  enclosed,  and  in  the  following 
year  it  was  ready  for  dedication.  On  November  30.  1868,  Eight  Rev.  Bishop 
Ilosecrans  solemnly  dedicated  the  church  to  Almighty  God,  under  the  invocation 
of  St.  Mary.  Many  priests  were  present  at  the  ceremonies,  and  societies  from  the 
city  and  neighboring  towns  gave  a  street  parade.  Bishop  llosecrans  preached  the 
sermon.  The  church,  which  is  of  Gothic  design,  62^  feet  wide,  140  feet  in  depth, 
75  feet  in  height  —  60  feet  clear  —  is  constructed  with  all  the  conveniences 
found  in  Catholic  churches,  in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  were  richl}'  frescoed  and  a  main  altar  45  feet  high  and  20  feet  wide,  of 
Gothic  design  and  finish  and  costing  S2,500,  was  erected.  An  elegant  pulpit  and 
confessional  of  the  same  material,  white  walnut,  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  ?1, 170. 
There  is  a  seating  capacity  of  about  1,000. 

Jn  March,  preceding  the  church's  dedication,  Father  Specht  was  duly 
appointed  its  pastor  by  Bishop  Rosecrans  ;  he  has  co;itinued  in  that  position  to 
the  present  time,  August,  1892  much  to  the  satisfaction  and  happiness  of  the  very 
large  congregation.  A  chime  of  three  bells,  costing  82,200,  was  hung  in  the  tower 
in  1870.  A  priest's  residence,  costing  $6,000,  was  built  in  1872,  and  a  house  for  the 
Sisters  of  St,  Francis,  who,  in  1875,  succeeded  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  charge 
of  the  schools,  was  com])leted  that  year.  A  grand  pipe  organ  was  ])urchased  from 
a  local  builder  in  November,  1875,  and  was  pronounced  the  best  in  the  city  at 
that  time.  To  meet  the  recjuirements  of  the  congregation's  steady  growth  it  was 
necessary  to  erect  an  additional  schoolhouse  in  1887,  thus  providing  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  children  for  some  years  to  come. 

Marcli  12,  1880,  was  a  glorious  holiday  for  the  people  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  for 
on  that  day  their  beloved  pastor  reached  the  silvery  year  of  his  priesthood.  His 
friends  among  the  clergy  and  laity  joined  in  extending  congratulations  and 
bestowing  substantial  testimonials  of  their  regard.     Though  Father  Specht  has  not 
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of  late  years  been  iilono  in  his  la])ors,  hein;^  jissisloil  by  Rev.  Futlicr  B.  Hornoy 
for  some  lime  past,  still  tlie  burden  of  the  large  parish  is  cheerfully  borne  by  him, 
and  in  his  labors  in  our  city  he  has  won  the  hearts  of  a  host  of  friends  and  the 
respect  of  all  who  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  Upon  the 
retirement  of  Very  Rev.  Father  Walker  to  the-Dominican  Monastery,  and  his  con 
sequent  resignation  of  the  office  of  Vicar- (ieneral  of  the  diocese  in  1885,  the 
Bishop  aj)pointed  Father  Specht  to  succeed  him.  In  1890  new  stained-glass  win- 
dows were  put  into  the  church,  addini^  much  to  its  interior  appearance. 

St.  JO''<eph's  Cdihedral. — Causes  similar  to  those  which  brought  about  a  divi- 
sion of  Holy  Cross  congreiration  and  the  formation  of  that  of  St.  Marys  con- 
spired to  produce  the  organization  of  a  cathedral  congregation,  namely:  Lack  of 
accommodations  in  the  old  church  and  a  desire  for  a  new  one  more  centrally 
located.  In  the  summer  of  18()6  the  matter  assume«l  a  definite  and  positive  form, 
and  Rev.  Fdward  M.  Fitzgera'd,  then  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's,  inaugurated 
measures  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  new  church.  Father  Fitzgerald  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  generous  subscriptions  made,  aggregating  nearly  $37,000  Irom 
about  250  donors.  From  the  more  influential  members  of  the  congregation  was 
chosen  a  building  committee,  among  the  members  of  which  were  Jo!»n  Conahan^ 
Theodore  Leonard,  treasurer,  John  Joyce,  John  D.  Clarke,  Thomas  Bergin, 
William  Na^rhtcn,  secretary,  John  Caren,  Michael  Harding,  William  Wall,  James 
Naugiiton,  William  Riches,  John  McCabe,  Michael  Hartman,  John  Duffy,  Martin 
WMialen,  Bernard  NcNally  and  Michael  Galvin. 

These  gentlemen  heartily  cooperated  with  their  pastor  in  his  efforts,  and 
under  his  direction  labore(J  commendabl}^  in  procuring  the  necessary  means  to 
"assure  a  successful  issue  to  the  undertaking.  A  subcommittee  to  act  in  concert 
with  Father  Fitzgerald,  was  selected  to  examine  and  discuss  favorable  locations 
for  the  church.  Many  eligible  sites  were  proposed,  but  the, prevailing  desire  was 
to  have  the  edifice  erected  on  Broad  Street,  which  was  then  assuming  the  beauti- 
ful apj)earance  which  now  makes  it  the  pride  of  the  city.  The  present  site  of 
the  cathedral  and  the  quarter  square  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Fourth 
streets  were  for  some  time  considered,  but  the  choice  finally  fell  upon  the  lot  first 
named  as  the  more  advantageous,  and  through  John  Joyce  land  comprising  two 
lots  with  a  total  frontage  of  120  feet  on  Broad  Street  and  a  depth  of  200  feet  on 
Fifth  Street  was  purchased  of  John  Miller  for  $13,500.  The  deed  was  dated  in 
April,  186G.     Mr.  Miller  afterwards  donated  the  odd  $500. 

A  beginning  was  thus  made  and  a  grand  church  that  should  be  a  monument 
to  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  the  Catholics  of  Columbus  became  an  assured  reality. 
A  large  meeting  ^\'  the  men  of  St.  Patrick's  parish  was  held  and  discusse<l,  among 
other  subjects,  the  name  of  the  new  church.  The  pastor  left  the  choice  to  the 
meeting,  which,  on  motion  of  J.  D.  Clarke,  adopted  the  name  (»f  St.  Joseph. 
Michael  Harding,  an  architect  who  had  been  requested  to  prepare  plans  and  speci- 
fications, submitted  them  and  they  were  adopted.  They  projected  a  church  193 
feet  long  and  90  feet  wide.  These  plans  were  somewhat  modified  as  to  the  super- 
structure as  the  work  j)rogressed,  but  the  ground  plan  remained  unchange  L  Mr. 
Harding  staked  out  the  foundation  on  June  (>,  18(>6.  and  John  McCabc,  contractor, 
immediately  began  the  work  of  excavation,  followed  directly  by  John  Stoddard 
who  had  the  contract  for  the  masonry.  Work  continued  on  the  foundation  until 
November,  18tj(),  when  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  ceremony  of  corner- 
stone laying,  which  took  place  on  November  11.  The  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop Purcell  and  a  large  number  of  other  distinguished  prelates  were  expected 
to  be  pn;sent  on  the  occasion,  but  a  previous  api)ointmont  ])revcnted  the  atten- 
dance of  the  Archbishop  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Right  Rev.  Doctor  Uose- 
crans,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Cincinnati. 
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The  day  was  beautiful  but  chilly.  The  procession  of  societies  formed  at  St. 
Patrick's  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.  with  Captain  William  Riches  as  chief  marshal  and 
the  following  gentlemen  as  assistants  :  City  Marshal  Patrick  Murphy,  Thomas 
Borgin,  James  Joyce,  J.  C.  Nevill,  Patrick  Dunn,  George  Burke,  John  Howard, 
William  Naghten,  John  Caren.  The  procession  moved  in  the  following  order  : 
Hommerbach's  Band,  St.  Joseph's  Mutual  Benevolent  Society,  St.  Boniface's,  St. 
John's,  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  Aloysius's  societies  of  Holy  Cross  Church  ;  subdeacon, 
carrying  processional  cross  accompanied  by  acolytes,  twenty  sanctuary  boys  in 
cassock  and  surplice,  carriaires  containing  the  bishop  and  clergy.  Sodality 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Holy  Angels'  Society,  the  class  of  boys  and  girls  who  had 
received  First  Communion  and  Confirmation  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  St. 
Patrick's  Society  from  London,  societies  from  Newark  and  Delaware,  and  finally 
St.  Patrick's  Society  of  Columbus.  The  procession,  displaying  brilliant  regalia 
and  beautiful  banners,  attracted  large  crowds  of  people  as  it  moved  to  the  site  of 
the  new  church  by  way  of  Seventh  Street,  now^  Grant  Avenue,  and  Broad  Street. 
Arriving  at  the  foundations,  the  societies  formed  a  guard  on  the  outer  wall.  The 
windows  of  neighboring  houses,  the  streets  and  every  available  portion  of  ground 
for  a  considerable  distance  round  about,  were  occupied  by  people  anxious  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremonies. 

The  stone  was  laid  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  building,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Broad  and  Fifth  streets,  and  in  its  cavity  was  placed  the  usual  sealed  tin- 
box  containing  the  name  of  the  church,  the  names  of  the  principal  officer-s  of  the 
National,  and  State  governments,  copies  of  recent  Columbus  newspapers,  the 
names  of  the  reigning  Pope,  Archbishop  of  Province,  arid  pastor;  also  the  names 
of  the  officiating  Bishop  and  assistants  and  numerous  other  articles  to  serve  as 
mementos  of  the  occasion.  The  bishop  delivered  an  address  from  the  temporary 
platform,  and  in  eloquent  and  forcible  language  plead  the  divinity  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  the  Tc  Dntm  was  sung,  Hemmersbach's  brass 
band  playincr  an  accompaniment.  The  clerirymen  present  were  Rev.  Father 
O'Reilly,  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana:  Rev.  John  B.  Murrav,  of  Chillicothe ;  Reverends 
Louis  Cartuyven  and  Daily,  of  Newark  ;  Rev.  E.  M.  Fitzgerald,  pastor  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Church  ;  Reverends  John  B.  Hemsteger  and  Francis  X.  S])echt,  of  Holy 
Cross  Church  ;  Rev.  Father  Hildebrand,  Chaplain  of  St.  Francis  Hospital.  Spe- 
cial trains  on  different  railways  brought  large  delegations  from  adjoining  towns, 
the  number  in  attendance  being  estimated  at  fully  6.000. 

The  cornerstone  being  laid  the  foundation  walls  were  covered   over  for   the 
winter,  the  intention  being  to  resume  work  on  the  building  with  the  opening  of 
spring.     In    the  meantime,  however.  Papal  Bulls  were  received  naming    Father 
Fitzgerald   Bishop  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.     He  was  consecrated   in  February, 

1867,  and  was  succeeded  in   the  pastorate   by  Bishop   Rosecrans,  who  in  March, 

1868,  became  the  first  Bishop  of  the  new  Diocese  of  Columbus.  The  Bishop 
immediately  determined  to  continue  the  work  of  building  the  new  church  which 
was  to  be  known  as  St.  Josej)h's  Cathedral.  Some  changes  were  made  in  the  plans 
and  it  was  decided  to  construct  it  of  stone  instead  of  brick,  as  originally  contem- 
plated. This  neces.sitated  firmer  and  deeper  foundation  walls  in  many  places  and 
the  old  walls  were  torn  down  to  build  new  ones  in  their  places.  -Another  change 
made  consisted  in  placinir  the  tower  and  Baptistery  in  the  southwest  corner  instead 
of  in  the  centre  of  the  front.  The  original  ])lan,  however,  was  substantialy  pre- 
served. 

The  building  is  Gothic  in  architecture,  and  the  outside  finish  is  known  as  the 
boasted  ashlar,  the  chiseling  of  the  stone  relieving  the  dead  appearance  of  a  yel- 
low stone  wall.  The  stone,  which  possesses  the  property  of  hardening  by  expos- 
ure to  the  air,  was  obtained  principally  from  quarries  in   Licking  and  Fairfield 
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counlicB.  The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  ninetytwo  feet  fronting  on  Broad 
Street  and  ono  hundred  and  oightyfive  feet  on  Fifth  Street.  The  outside  walls  are 
forty  two  feet  in  height  from  the  ground  level  and  thirtyfour  feet  from  the  floor 
line.  The  inside  or  clearstory  walls  have  an  altitude  of  seventy  feet  from  the 
ground  and  sixtytwo  from  the  floor.  The  main  walls  are  three  feet  thick.  The 
clearstory  walls,  supported  by  arches,  rest  on  clusters  of  Gothic  columns,  standing 
on  dressed  limestone  pedestals.  Stone  crosses  surmount  the  outside  walls  at  inter- 
vals and  give  a  decided  relief  to  their  otherwise  dullness.  The  windows  are  cased 
in  freestone  obtained  in  Pickaway  County.  The  brackets  are  cut  from  Columbus 
limestone  and  are  about  the  only  stone  articles  in  the  structure  procured  at  home. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  Cathedral  is  over  two  thousand.  On  Broad  Street 
there  are  three  main  entrances  and  on  Fiflh  Street  one.  Entrance  is  gained  to 
the  sacristies  b}'  a  door  at  the  rear  on  Fifth  Street  and  from  the  pastoral  residence. 
The  arching  of  the  windows  and  the  supports  of  the  clearstory  carrj*  out  the  direc- 
tions of  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  who,  in  the  summer  of  1870,  spent  some  time 
with  h  is  brother,  the  llightlleverend  Bishop,  assisting  in  the  details  of  the  construc- 
tion. The  windows,  all  donated,  are  of  stained  glass  in  beautiful  designs.  The 
interior  walls  have  onl}'  the  sandstone  finish,  while  the  groined  arches  of  the  ceil- 
ing harmonize  with  them,  being  penciled  in  imitation  of  a  vaulted  roof.  When 
the  tower  and  spire  shall  have  been  completed  they  will  attain  a  height  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Rev.  J.  A.  Murray,  at  the  time  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  was  of  much  service  in  the  construction  of  the  Cathedral.  Being  placed 
in  the  position  of  general  supervisor,  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  the  busi- 
ness tact  and  shrewdness  for  which  he  was  noted.  He,  more  than  anyone  else, 
carried  out  the  plans  and  ideas  of  General  Rosecrans,  making  only  such  changes 
as  were  absolutely  necessary  in  the  course  of  construction.  From  1870  until  the 
completion  of  the  building  Mr.  Michael  Fahey  was  the  diligent  supenntendent. 
In  order  to  have  the  new  congregation  organized  as  well  as  to  relieve  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  other  churches  that  would  contribute  membership  to  the 
cathedral,  the  Bishop  decided  to  open  a  temporary  chapel  in  a  part  of  the  city 
convenient  for  most  of  the  congregation.  With  this  end  in  view  Naughton  Hall, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  High  Street,  between  State  and  Town,  was  leased 
early  in  1S70,  for  religious  services  until  the  cathedral  should  be  in  readiness. 
The  hall,  after  being  arranged  with  altar,  organ,  seats  and  other  furniture,  had  the 
uppcarance  of  a  comfortable  little  church  with  a  seating  capacity  of  over  500. 
The  bishop,  assisted  by  Father  J.  A.  Murray  and  other  priests  at  St.  Patrick's, 
attended  the  chapel.  The  choir,  a  very  good  one,  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
M.  Fahey,  who  has  been  connected  with  our  Catholic  choirs  for  more  than  thirty- 
five  years.  A  few  months  after  its  organization  the  cathedral  chapel  congregation, 
as  it  was  called,  was  [)laced  under  the  care  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Rotchford,  O.  P.,  whom 
the  bishop  secured  for  a  few  years  service,  from  the  Dominican  Fathers  of  New 
York.  In  1872,  Father  Rotchford  w^as  called  by  his  superiors  to  duties  elsewhere 
and  the  bishop,  assisted  by  Rev.  N.  A.  (rallagher,  conducted  the  religious  services 
in  the  chapel  until  the  occupancy  of  the  Cathedral. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1872,  the  Cathedral  was  in  readiness  for  divine  services 
and  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Rosecrans  had  the  happiness  of  celebrating  Pontifical  High 
Mass  for  the  first  time  in  the  grand  and  imposing  structure.  The  Bishop  was 
assisted  on  tin's  occasion  by  many  ])riests  of  the  cit}*.  Though  cold  and  disagree- 
able the  day,  and  quite  uncomlbrtable  within  the  edifice  owing  to  some  defects  in 
the  steam  fitting,  a  large  congregation  filled  all  the  available  space  in  the  audito- 
rium, remaining  throughout  tlie  long  and  interesting  service.  Soon  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  cathedral  a  large  and  costly  main  altar  was  erected.  It  was  built 
nio.stly  of  marble  donated  by  the  late  Cardinal  McCloskey,  from  the  quarries  in 
New  York  Slate  where  the  handsome   marble  for  the  famous  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
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dial  in  New  York  City  was  obtained.     The  side  altars  were  afterwards  added. 
They  were  of  the  same  material. 

The  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  was  himself  rector  of  the  Cathedral,  being  assisted  in 
1873  by  Hew  N.  A.  Gallugher  and  Rev.  11.  Anderson.  As  there  was  yet  no  resi- 
dence ibr  the  Bishop  and  (dergy  at  the  Cathedral,  they  remained  at  8t.  Patrick's 
rectory  until,  through  the  agency  of  Father  Anderson,  the  Bishop  purchased  the 
house  of  Josej)h  Gundersheimer  on  the  south  side  of  East  Broad  Street  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh.  Generous  subscriptions  were  taken  up  to  pay  for  the  new 
pastoral  residence  and  the  furnishing  thereof,  and  before  tjie  end  of  the  year  1873 
the  clergy,  with  the  Bishop,  were  comfortably  located.  But  it  was  soon  found  to 
bo  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  (Jalhedral  and  the  Bishop  arranged  for 
the  erection  of  a  residojice  adjoining  that  structure.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
priests  in  1875,  the  Bishop  dis]>osing  of  the  former  properly  and  taking  up  his 
own  residence  at  tiie  Sacred  Heart  Convent  opened  a  few  years  previously  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Inroad  and  Seventh  streets  and  conducted  by  the  Dominican 
Sisters.  The  followin»i  priests  assisted  the  Bishop  in  the  care  of  the  large  congre- 
gation :  Rev  X.A.Gallagher,  j)resent  Bishop  of  Galveston,  1873;  Rev.  II.  Ander- 
son, 1873-1875;  Rev.  F.J.  Campbell,  1873-187();  Rev.  M.  M.  Meara,  1874  1882; 
Rev.  M.  M.  A.  llartnedy,  1875,  and  1878-1879;  Rev.  J.  Toohey,  1876;  Rev.  J.  P. 
Daly,  1876;  Rev.  J.  A.  Murray,  1876 ;  Rev.  J.  Meara,  1877;  Rev.  G.  fl.  Ahrens, 
1877-1878;  Rev.  T.  J.  Lane,  1878;  Rev.  F.  M.  Woesman,  1878-1871). 

Until  the  summer  of  1878,  the  congregation  used  the  Cathedral  with  its 
interior  in  an  unfinished  condition,  no  plastering  having  yet  been  done.  In  May, 
1878,  John  I).  Clarke  and  Charles  Nagel  contracted  as  lowest  bidders  to  erect  a 
scalfold  and  j)iit  on  a  groined  ceiling  under  direction  of  Rev.  M.  M.  Meara.  As 
the  Bishop  witnessed  the  near  completion  of  his  grand  Cathedral,  he  determined 
to  have  it  solemnly  consecrated  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  Pontifical. 
Accordingly  Sunday,  October  20,  1878,  was  set  as  the  day  which  should  become 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Diocese  of  Columbus,  and  preparations  for  the 
consecration  were  made  on  a  very  elaborate  scale.  All  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
were  expected  to  assist  at  the  sacred  ceremonies  and  a  large  number  of  the  hier- 
archy of  the  United  States  accepted  invitations  to  be  present. 

Consecration  of  the  CathedraL — The  twentieth  of  October  was  an  ideal  autumn 
day.  The  coolness  of  the  advancing  season  was  just  sufTficiently  moderated  by  the 
gonial  warmth  of  the  bright  sun  to  render  the  day  all  that  could  be  desireJ  for 
the  occasion  so  anxiously  anticipated  by  thousands  who  came  from  far  and  near 
to  participate  in  it.  The  faultless  arrangement  of  the  committees  having  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  celebration  in  charge  insured  perfect  success.  The  consecra- 
tion ceremonies  began  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  occupied  nearly  four 
hours.  The  consecrator  was  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Dwenger,  of  Fort  Wayne,  ln<li- 
ana  ;  Assistant  Priest,  Rev.  J,  B.  Schmitt,  Lancaster;  First  Deacon,  Rev.  (i.  H. 
Ahrens ;  Second  Deacon,  Rev.  H.  B.  Dues;  Subdeacon,  Rev.  M.  M.  A.  Hartnedy  ; 
Chanters,  Reverend  J.  B.  Lis,  Rev.  P.  Kenmert ;  Rev.  F.  Moitrier,  Rev.  P.  Thurhei- 
raer.  Other  offices  were  tilled  by  seminarians  and  sanctuary  boys.  The  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  ceremony  was  carried  out  in  its  entirety  under  the  direction  of 
Very  Rov.  N.  A.  Gallagher  as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  assisted  by  Mr.  L.  VV.  Mul- 
hane,  now  the  Rector  of  St.  Vineent  de  Paul's  Church,  Mount  Vernon.  The  dec- 
orations of  the  auditorium  and  the  sanctuary  were  in  keeping  with  the  grand  and 
festive  occasion  and  elicite<i  the  admiration  of  all. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Pontifical  High  Mass  was  begun  with  the  following 
oflScers:  Celebrant,  Right  Rev.  Silas  Chatard,  Bisho])  of  Vincennes,  Indiana: 
Assistant  Priest,  Rev.  J.  Donahoe  ;  First  Deacon  of  Honor,  Rev.  F.  X.  Specht; 
Second  Deacon  of  Honor,  Rev.  J.  Jessing;  Officiating  Deacon,  Rev.  F.  J.  Camj)- 
bcll;  Officiating  Subdeacon,    Rev.  D.   B.  Cull.     The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop 
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Pureult,  of  Cincinnati,  occupied  the  throne  at  the  Gonpel  side,  while  Right 
H(.-vuroiiri  Uittlioj)  Ko8oerunr<  Hut  on  iinother  erected  at  the  GpiBtlo  side.  Right 
Rev.  Bishops  (iilmoro,  of  Cleveland,  Toebbe  of  Covington,  Dwongar  of  Fort 
Wuyne,  Kniii  of  Wheeling,  and  Spaulding  of  Pooria,  assisted  in  the  aanctnary,  vested 
in  roti-hct  and  cape.  Seated  within  the  sanctuary  raiting  wore  about  fifty  priests. 
Afu-r  the  firnt  Gospel  in  the  Mans  had  been  sung,  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of 
Peoriu  asceixled  the  pulpit  and  read  from  manuscript  a  very  learned  discoaree  on 
CerunionioH  and  Symoolis,  in  which  he  treated  of  their  origin,  nature  and  meaning 
in  religious  rites.  Immediately  atler  Mass  Bisltop  Rosecrans  announced  the  boar 
for  Vedpers  in  the  evening  and  the  funeral  of  the  Vicar-General  on  Monday 
morning.  That  good  priest's  body  was  then  lying  in  elate  in  Holy  Cross  Church. 
The  Binhoji  also  slated  that  at  his  argent  solicitation  the  Arehbiahop  would 
address  ihe  people.  The  venerable  prolate,  "the  Patriarch  of  the  West,"  then 
eunie  forward  ti>  the  sanctuary  railing  wearing  his  mitre  and  leaning  on  bis 
orozier.  In  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion  and  from  the  weakness  of  his  age, 
nearly  fourscore  years,  the  Archbishop  referred  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
('atholic  Chureh  in  Columbus,  its  beginning  and  growth  in  this  city  being  coeval 
with  his  labors  in  the  priesthood.  He  heartily  congratulated  the  Catholics  of  this 
city  upon  the  ci)mpletion  of  the  noble  structure  that  had  just  been  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God.  This  day  is  surely  one  that  the  Lord  batii  made.  The  build- 
ing of  a  ('aihedral  that  refiected  so  much  glory  upon  the  Catholics  of  Columbus 
was  one  of  the  many  admirable  works  that  God  had  raised  up  Bishop  Rosecrans 
to  accomplisii.  Who  would  have  thought  that  so  much  could  have  been  done  in 
so  short  a  time?  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  Bishop  Rosecrans  was  born  of 
Proteslant  parontu  in  Licking  County  and  raised,  almost,  among  the  people  hero. 
The  Archbishop  sketched  the  early  careers  of  the  other  Prelates  present,  stating 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  celebrant  of  the 
Mass,  Bishop  ('liatard.  The  speaker  contrasted  the  ceremonies  of  today  with 
those  and  the  attending  scenes  of  early  times  in  Columbus,  one  occasion  particu- 
larly being  rt'called  when  ho  celebrated  Mass  in  a  place  used  as  a  saloon,  down  on 
the  bunks  of  the  Scioto,  and  the  small  apartment  was  so  crowded  that  be  begged 
some  of  the  people  to  go  out  lest  he  should  smother.  The  case  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent today  us  I  ho  large  and  imposing  building  testified.  The  Archbishop  con- 
cluded his  few  remarks  by  urging  Catholics  to  remain  steadfast  to  that  faith  and 
its  practices  which  will  bring  them  to  their  highest  and  best  place  of  worship — 
Heaven. 

The  musical  portions  of  the  Mass  were  rendered  by  a  choir  of  fifty  voices 
selected  from  all  the  choirs  of  the  city,  with  a  few  volunteer  professionals  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  R.  J.  Nothnagel.  The  orchestral  accompaniment  had  a 
magnificent  clfect.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  lovers  of  musical  art  that  as  a  church 
efi'ort  it  was  never  equaled  in  the  city.  The  Prelates  were  entertained  at  dinner 
by  the  liight  Reverend  Bishop  Rosecrans  at  Sacred  Heart  Convent.  In  the  after- 
noon a  procession  of  the  visiting  and  local  Catholic  societies  took  place.  Forty- 
lour  societies,  accompanied  by  nine  brass  bands,  were  in  line.  It  was  the  greatest 
display  that  the  Catholic  societies  ever  made  in  Columbus,  and  the  scene  on  East 
Broad  Street  as  the  procession  moved  on  that  beautiful  thoroughfare  was  such  as 
ha<l  never  before  been  witnessed  in  Columbus.  The  handsome  banners  of  gold, 
silk  and  sal  in,  worked  with  numerous  elegant  patterns,  their  glittering  mountings 
of  gilded  cross  and  golden  cord  and  tassels,  the  many  colorol  regalia  of  tho  dif- 
ferent societies,  the  graceful  plumes  waving  from  burnished  helmets,  with  here 
and  there  at  frequent  intervals  our  niitional  standard  floating  in  the  gentle 
breeze,  all  c-onspii^d  to  present  a  s|iectiu-le  which  will  long  be  remembered. 

At  the  City  Hall  tubles  were  provided  with  genei-oiis  refreshment  for  the  vis- 
iiiiig  niLikiludcs.      In   the  evening  at  half  past  seven  o'clock    Uight  Rev.   Bishop 
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Chatard  sang  Pontifical  Veapers  and  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Kain,  of  Wheeling, 
preaclied  the  sermon,  taking  lor  his  subject  that  most  glorious  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  church,  the  Bride  of  Christ,  speaking  to  t'e  text:  "Come  with  mo  an<l  I 
will  show  thee  my  spouse.'     It  was  considered  a  masterly  oration. 

Bishop  RosaranH  ;  his  Life,  Labors  and  Death.  —  The  evening  hymns  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  had  not  yet  been  intoned  within  the  newly  consecrated  Tern 
plo  when  alarming  premonitions  in  the  way  of  hemorrhages  caused  the  Bishop, 
on  whom  so  many  honors  had  that  day  been  bestowed,  to  retire  to  his  private 
apartments,  whence  he  was  never  to  return.  When  the  startling  news  of  Bishop 
Rosecrans's  death  spread  with  lightning  speed  throughout  the  city  and  country  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  following  that  of  his  Cathedral's  consecration,  the  feelings 
which  were  everywhere  aroused  cannot  be  described.  The  Bishop  had  suffered, 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  repeated  hemorrhages  from  the  stomach,  but 
each  time  the  recurrence  was  attended  with  more  alarming  symptoms,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  severest  of  all.  His  condition  during  the  day  excited  apprehen- 
sions regarding  his  ability  to  endure  so  great  a  loss  of  blood,  but  when  evening 
came  a  violent  hemorrhage  completely  ])rostrated  him,  and  death  seemed  inevit- 
able. The  Bishop  calmly  prepared  himself  for  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments  of 
Penance,  Holy  Eucharist  and  Extreme  Unction,  administered  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Hlis. 
About  the  deathbed  were  gathered  Rev.  Fathers  Eis,  Gallagher  and  Lane,  and 
several  of  the  Bishop's  intimate  friends  amongst  the  laity,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  reports  of  the  Bishop's  condition.  When  asked  if  he  had  any  last 
requests  to  make  or  temporal  affairs  to  be  attended  to  ho  replied  :  —  "  My  will  is 
made.  All  things,  of  course  go  to  my  successor,  save  any  little  personal  articles 
of  mine,  that  the  family  may  desire  for  mementos."  At  ten  o'clock  the  death 
agony  began  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  Bishop  breathed  his  last.  The  manifesta- 
tions of  grief  by  the  priests  of  the  diocese  who  had  learned  to  love  Bishop  Rose- 
crans  as  a  father,  were  everywhere  visible.  The  Vicar-General  had  been  buried 
in  the  morning  and  now  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  Bishop  lay  a  corpse. 
It  was  a  sad  moment  for  the  diocese,  and  the  priests  and  people  experienced  the 
terrible  bewilderment. 

Arrangements  for  the  funeral  began.  The  prelates  and  clergy  who  had  been 
present  at  the  Cathedral  consecration  the  previous  day  and  had  departed  from 
the  city,  were  summoned  to  return  and  attend  the  sad  obsequies  which  would 
take  place  on  the  following  Friday,  October  25.  The  festive  decorations  of  the 
Cathedral  were  replaced  by  the  sombre  black  and  purple  of  mourning,  and  the 
remains  of  the  beloved  Bishop,  that  had  rested  since  death  in  the  beautiful  little 
chapel  of  the  Convent,  were,  on  Friday  morning,  tenderly  borne  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, for  the  final  services  of  the  dead.  At  an  early  hour  masses  for  the  dead 
were  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  corpse  by  Bishops  Dwenger,  Foley, 
Burgess,  Chatard  and  Fitzgerald.  At  the  Mass  of  the  latter,  the  children  of  all 
the  Catholic  schools  were  present.  They  were  dismissed  after  viewing  the  corpse. 
From  early  morning  the  Cathedral  was  jammed  with  people,  and  even  in  the 
streets  in  front  of  the  building  large  crowds  waited  anxiously  to  review  the 
remains.  At  half  past  nine  o'clock  the  Office  of  the  Dead  was  chanted  in  the 
sanctuary  by  the  Bishops  and  priests,  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  Cincin- 
nati presiding.  • 

Immediately  after  the  office  had  been  chanted.  Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  of 
Requiem  was  commenced,  Right  Reverend  Bishoj)  Toebbe  being  Celebrant,  Rev. 
F.  J.  Pabisch,  D.  D.,  Assistant  Priest,  Rev.  F.  X.  Specht  Officiating  Deacon,  Rev. 
D.  B.  Cull  Officiating  Subdeacon,  Rev.  J.  B.  Murray  First  Deacon  of  Honor,  Rev. 
M.  M.  Meara  Second  Deacon  of  Honor,  Very  Rev.  N.  A.  Gallagher  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  and  Mr.  K.  W.  Mulhane  Assistant  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Other 
offices  were  performed  by  seminarians  and  sanctuary  boys.     The  sombre  color  of 
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lilt  vi'stmiTil'',  llio  Holcinn  dirpo  ni'  the  Reqiiiom,  llie  mournful  trimminys  of  the 
iiltur,  1I1U  (lrti|iurv  of  the  entire  building  and  more  than  all  the  presence  of  the 
hixly  of  the  illuatrious  dead,  guarded  by  the  Knightn  of  the  Red  Otobe  and  of  St. 
(icorge  irt  their  medieval  costume,  whilut  tho  sanctuury  contained  the  venerable 
Pi'cluteof  llic  West,  Arc-libishop  Piircell,  seated  on  hia  throne,  and  eight  Bishops  in 
llio  i!pii*to[ial  piirjiii;,  all  conspired  to  make  a  wene  most  solemn  and  impressive. 
Muss  heing  Hnishud,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Foley,  of  Chicago,  ascended  the 
pulpit  an'l  preiiulied  an  able  iind  touching;  sermon  reviewing  hn'efly  the  scenes 
and  aiiticipiitions  of  the  previous  Sunday,  and  commenting  upon  the  life  and 
anxielics  of  a  Uishoji  with  spceinl  reference  to  the  deceased  Prolate  and  his 
labors. 

The  sermon  conchided,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  and  Right  Rev.  Bishops 
Toelibo.  Fitzgerald,  Gilmour,  and  Dwengcr,  receiving  the  black  cope  and  mitre, 
prouoodud  to  give  the  last  Absolutions,  the  Most  Rev,  Archbishop  first  performing 
the  oei-emony  and  the  others  following  successively.  The  remains  wore  placed  in 
position  to  be  viewed  by  tho  vast  concourse  of  people  anxiously  waiting  for  that 
privilege.  Many  liowever  were  sadly  disappointed  in  not  having  an  opportunity 
of  g:i»ing  for  the  last  tiino  on  the  countenance  of  their  beloved  Bishop.  It  was 
fully  hall"  past  one  o'clock  when  tho  body  was  borne  from  the  vestibule  to  the 
vault  which  had  been  prc|mrcd  under  the  sanctuary  and  directly  beneath  the 
throne.  The  crowd  was  so  dense  that  the  Knights  of  St.  George  could  only  with 
great  difiiculty  clear  Uie  way  and  jirevent  a  rush  into  the  ha^emcnt.  Only  a  few 
pcrsoiH  were  admitted  there,  these  being  the  clergy,  the  seminarians,  Mother 
Mary  Agnes,  the  fitilbful  attendant  upon  the  Bishop;  Mi-s.  Keep,  several  Sisters 
from  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent;  the  Bisliop's  niece.  Miss  Mamie  Rosecrans,  and 
her  classmates  dressed  in  white  with  black  sashes  and  white  garlands  of  flowers. 
These,  with  two  or  three  other  persons  whose  service  was  necessary,  were  the 
only  ones  who  witnessed  the  blessing  of  the  tomb  performed  by  Rev.  M.  M. 
Meara,  and  then  all  was  over,  and  the  mortal  remains  of  Bishop  Rosecrans 
rested  beneath  the  monument  his  hands  had  reared,  there  to  await  a  glorious 
resurrection. 

Our  historical  sketches  would  be  incomplete  without  at  least  a  short  biograpliy 
of  the  first  Bishop  of  Columbus.  The  name  Rosecrans,  originally  and  otymologi- 
cally  Roseiikranl/.,  literally  signifies  a  garland  of  roses.  It  is  also  the  word  used 
in  (jerman  to  designate  the  Rosary  or  Beads.  As  the  name,  then,  indicates,  the 
ancestors  of  Bishop  Rosecrans  were  Dutch.  The  family  records  show  that  they 
came  from  Amsterdam  and  miltled  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilkes- 
barrc.  In  180K,  Ciaiidall  Rosecrans,  father  of  the  Bishop,  came  to  Ohio  and  set- 
tled in  Delaware  ('ounty  but  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Licking  County.  His 
wife's  name  was  Jcminm  Hopkins,  a  kitiswoman  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  aiicj  a  daughter  of  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. Althoiigh  (arming  was  the  favorite  and  usual  pursuit  of  Orandall  Rose- 
crans, his  lalcut  for  engineering  frequently  led  him  to  contract  for  Die  construc- 
tion of  [iiiblic  workrt.  Thus  the  even  tenor  of  his  life  went  on,  a  strict  observance 
being  made  of  the  requirements  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  in  whose  practice  was 
also  raised  a  family  of  sons,  the  youngest  being  Sylvester  Horton  Rosecrans,  the 
sultject  of  this  sko'teli,  born  in  Uoincr,  Licking  County,  February  5,  1827.  Homer 
is  a  village  of  25U  inhabitanis  situated  north  of  Newark  and  four  miles  from  Utic.i. 
Sylvester,  when  quite  young,  was  placed  by  bis  fiither  as  a  student  at  Kenyon 
College,  Gambicr,  Knox  County,  Ohio.  This  iiistitution  has  given  several  eminent 
converts  to  the  Catholic  Church,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  J.  Kent  Stone, 
its  former  President,  now  a  member  of  the  Passionist  Oi-der.  While  the  future 
Bishop  was  studying  at  this  seal  of  learning,  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans.  an  older 
brolhcv,  graduated   at  Weal  Point  Military  Academy  and    became  a  professor  in 
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that  institution.  He  was  attracted  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  became  a  convert  to 
it.  This  important  step  on  the  part  of  the  General  had  an  influence  on  the  mind 
and  lieart  of  the  young  Sylvester,  who,  afler  much  thought  and  study,  also 
embraced  the  same  faith.  Some  years  afterwards  both  parents,  who  had  been 
Methodists,  joined  the  Catholic  Church  and  died  in  its  fold.  One  year  after  his 
baptism,  Sylvester  was  placed  by  the  General  in  the  college  of  tl»e  Jesuit  Fathers, 
at  Fordham,  New  York,  where,  in  1846,  he  graduated  with  distinguished  honoi's. 
Archbishop,  then  Bishop,  Purcell,  seeing  every  sign  of  a  vocation  to  the  priest- 
hood in  the  young  man,  sent  him  to  Home  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  the  Propa- 
ganda. At  this  famous  school,  where  many  hundreds  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  educated,  he  was  known  as  a  model  student.  He  was  the  superior  of  all  in 
intellectual  ability  and  application  to  study,  yet  he  bore  the  honors  that  were 
bestowed  upon  him  with  meekness  and  humility,  prominent  traits  of  his  whole 
life.  He  received  the  Doctor's  degree  in  divinity  at  the  end  of  a  five  years'  course 
and  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1852,  was  ordained  priest  with  over  one  hundred 
others,  among  whom,  as  he  often  remarked  with  satisfaction,  was  a  negro  who 
stood  beside  him.  Doctor  Rosecrans,  after  making  a  tour  of  Italy,  England,  Ire- 
land and  France,  returned  to  his  diocese,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  Cincinnati.  At  the  end  of  several  months'  pastoral  duty,  the  Bishop, 
desiring  his  able  assistance  at  the  Cathedral,  made  him  one  of  the  ])astors  of  that 
important  congregation.  For  seven  years  Doctor  Rosecrans  discharged  sacerdotal 
functions  at  the  Cathedral,  at  the  same  time  making  daily  trips  to  the  Seminary 
of  Mount  St.  Mary's  near  the  city,  where  he  taught  a  class  in  theology.  While 
serving  in  this  twofold  capacity  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in  contributing  to 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  Catholic  Telegraph.  The  fame  of  Doctor  Rosecrans 
was  spread  throughout  the  country,  but  his  characteristic  modesty  caused  him  to 
shrink  from  public  recognition  of  his  merits.  In  1859  the  Archbishop  opened  a 
college  in  connection  with  the  Seminary  and  named  Doctor  Rosecrans  as  its  presi- 
dent, which  position  he  held  until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  insti- 
tution was  compelled  to  suspend.  The  learned  doctor  was  now  well  worthy  of 
episcopal  consecration,  and  the  Archbishop  desiring  a  Coadjutor,  Pope  Pius  IX,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  the  venerable  Prelate  and  other  admirers  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  United  States,  nominated  him  as  Bishop  of  Pompeiopolis,  in  partibus  injide- 
lium,  and  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Cincinnati.  He  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop 
in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  Cincinnati,  March  25,  1862.  For  five  yeai-s  he  labored 
with  zeal  in  all  the  works  pertaining  to  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  rendering  thus  very 
efficient  aid  in  the  government  of  the  large  and  important  diocese.  While  acting 
in  this  capacity  he  laid  the  cornerstone  of  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  in  this  city. 

The  diocese  of  Cincinnati,  which  included  nearlv  all  the  southern  half  of  the 
State,  had  grown  in  Catholic  population  and  importance  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
division  of  it  was  necessary  to  its  better  administration.  An  occasion  suitable  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  such  a  division  presented  itself  when  Rev.  Edward  Fitzger- 
ald, of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  this  city,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Little  Rock. 
Bishop  Rosecrans  was  appointed  to  succee(J  Bishop  Fitzgerald  as  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  the  first  Bishop  of  Col- 
umbus as  soon  as  the  Holy  See  should  have  npproved  of  the  division.  The  Bishop 
arrived  in  the  city  February  28,  18G7,  the  day  following  the  departure  of  Bishop 
Fitzgerald.  He  continued  as  simply  the  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  until  the  arrival, 
in  July,  18G8,  of  the  Papal  Letters  erecting  the  new  see  and  naming  him  as  the 
Bishop  thereof,  bearing  date  of  March  3,  18fi8.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the 
work  of  organizing  the  diocese,  having  many  discouraging  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  but  he  conquered  all  by  mildness,  charity,  generosity  and  determination. 
The  foundation  walls  of  the  new  church  which  were  covered  over  upon  the  depar- 
ture of  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  were  taken  up  and  reconstructed  to  bolter  conform  to 
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|)liLhHi»r  a  I'iillicdiiU.  Hi'HidcR  tho  erection  and  ('om|)lction  af  tlie  Catlioilral,  tlie 
muteriai  |n-ourc«fi  nf  tlio  iIIik^okc  in  the  buildintjof  cliiircheii,  acailemion  and  rpIiooIs 
aUcnU'ii  llie  work  oi  itic  UiHliop.  His  life  was  evor  a  Imsy  one.  In  all  his  labors 
UN  Itixliii])  mill  piiMlor  lio  found  limo  to  doviito  to  U;afltinf;  in  St.  Aloysius'  Semin- 
ary, Simioil  Ilfiiil  ('i>nvcnt,  and  St.  Marj'ft  of  the  Sprinj^,  and  into  this  work  lie 
liroii^lil  hilt  (liartii'leriHlic  earncBlncKH  and  love  lor  ehtldron.  As  a  preacher  he 
viux  irnliiied  to  ho  diffident,  but  bin  great  nimplicity,  depth  and  originality  of 
ihoiiyhl  wii-f  \vi>ndei-liil,  while  he  always  displayed  a  love  of  God  and  charity  lo 
iiiiin  thtil  nl  iitK-o  marked  him  as  a  true  apoflttc.  His  memory  will  linger  in  the 
niindH  of  the  ('uth<i1tcH  of  Columbus  diocette  for  generations  to  come.  His  life  in 
(^oiuiuliuH  wtiH  coeval  with  the  building  and  finiflhing  of  his  Cathedral,  beginning 
with  iiH  ciiinomlone  and  ending  with  its  conHecralion. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Koserrans,  Archbishop  Purcell,  as  the  Metropolitan, 
appointed  Very  Kov.  N.  A.  Gallagher  adminietrator  of  tho  diocese  during  the 
vacancy.  The  apiM>intment  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Home.  Father  Galla- 
gher, who  wuM  paxlorof  St.  Patrick's  Church,  took  up  hie  reeidonco  at  the  Cathe- 
dral in  order  to  better  direct  the  affairs  of  tho  dioceec.  Rev.  M.  M.  Menra  con- 
linuctl  in  iho  capacitj-  of  Rector  of  the  Cathedral  during  the  administration  of 
VatUisr  (iallagher,  and  was  assisted  in  1H79  and  1880  by  Kev.  J.  Kuehn,  Rev.  L. 
W.  Jklulhiine  and  Rov.  F.  M.  Woesman.  Rev.  D.  A.  Clarke  was  also  stationed  at 
(he  Cathedral  fi-om  1879  to  1884,  not  as  assisUnt  but  as  chaplain  of  the  Catholic 
priiuiiieni  in  the  Penitentiary,  and  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  missiona 
attached  to  tiie  Cathedral. 

.  .Mil  Amhni.'<r  IVtitlt-rmn,  I).  D.,  Stron'l  fii.fkop  of  Columbus. —Tho  diocese  of 
Columbus  remained  without  a  Bishop  for  over  eighteen  mOnths,  when  finally 
Rome  named  a  euccessor  to  the  lamented  Rosecrans  in  the  person  of  Rev.  John 
Ambrose  Wutterson,  I).  D.,  Preaidont  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  at  Emmitts- 
burg,  Maryland.  The  Holy  See  made  the  appointment  on  March  15, 1880,  but  the 
I'apal  Lettern  convening  tho  official  information  and  necessary  faculties  were  not 
received  until  early  in  May.  The  Bishopelect  shortly  after  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  dJot.-esc,  as  affairs  of  importance  required  almost  immediate  attention 
by  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  not  possessed  by  the  Administrator.  Very  Rev. 
Father  Gallagher,  who  had  labored  faithfully  and  untiringly  in  the  office  of 
Adniinisirator,  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome  but  finally  brought  into  almost 
perfect  sj'wtem  tho  temporal  concerns  of  the  diocese. 

Doctor  Wattcrson  chose  Sunday,  August  8,  1880,  as  the  day  of  his  consecra- 
tion. After  s])ending  a  number  of  days  in  retreat  and  prayer  at  tho  Passionist 
Monastery  of  St.  Paul,  Pittsburgh,  the  Bishopelect  was  given  a  most  heartfelt 
reci-ption  by  the  Catholics  of  tlio  city  on  his  arrival  on  Wednesday,  August  4,  to 
arrange  lor  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  ensuing  Sunday.  Never  before  was 
there  such  a  demonstration  in  honor  of  any  ecclesiastical  dignitary  witnessed  in 
(UilumbuM.  The  Uishopulecl  was  escorted  in  a  special  car  from  Newark,  by  a 
largo  delcgiUion  of  priests  and  laymen,  who  had  been  several  days  arranging 
the  rece()tion.  At  the  depot  dense  throngs  of  people  filled  the  immense  building 
and  the  s]iacc  about  the  tracks  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  procession  of  all  the 
Catholic  societies  of  the  city,  headed  by  a  detail  of  polico,  marched  to  the  music  of 
two  brass  bands  and  were  followed  by  carriages  containing  Doctor  Wattorson  and 
Very  Rev.  Father  Ciillagher,  committees  of  roce)itton  and  arrangements  and  citi- 
zens in  general.  The  route  of  the  procession  up  High  Street  and  down  Broad 
Struct  Wiis  densely  liiLcd  with  people. 

Arriving  al  the  Cathedral  doors,  the  Bishop  was  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Gil- 
more  on  behalf  of  the  laity.  The  Bishop  made  a  feeling  and  eloquent  reply,  where- 
u|H)n  the  doors  of  the  sacred  edifice  wore  opened  and  a  vast  congregation  filled 
every  available  space.     The  hyiun  of  praise  and   thanksgiving,  "  Holy   God,  we 
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Praise  Thy  Niuno,"  was  buiji!:  by  tlio  choir  sis  tho  ])r<)(.os8ion  of  priests  and  the 
Bishop  moved  up  the  centre  aisle.  Within  the  sanctuary  the  Bishop  was  addressed 
in  words  of  cordial  welcome  to  the  diocese  by  the  Very  Rev.  Administrator.  Doc- 
tor Wattcrson's  response  was  characteristic  of  a  minister  of  God,  who  felt  the 
responsibility  he  was  assuming  on  becoming  a  successor  of  the  Apostles.  His 
words  bespoke  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  honor  of  (iod  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  A 
most  favorable  impression  was  made  and  ail  expressed  admiration  for  the  new 
Bishop  of  Columbus.  The  congregation  was  dismissed  with  the  benediction  of  the 
Bishop. 

Preparations  for  the'  consecration  of  the  Bishopelect  on  Sunday,  August  8, 
wore  on  a  grand  scale,  and  when  the  day  for  the  great  event  dawned  everything 
was  in  perfect  readiness  for  the  imposing  ceremonies.  Societies  from  different 
portions  of  the  diocese  and  large  delegations  from  various  congregations  accom- 
panied by  their  pastors,  who  had  provided  early  Masses  for  the  people,  arrived  b\' 
the  morning  trains  and  were  escorted  to  their  pro])er  quarters.  Nearly  all  the 
priests  of  the  diocese  were  present.  Precisely  at  ten  o'clock  the  imposing  proces- 
sion of  Bishops  and  priests  moved  from  the  pastoral  residence  to  the  front  entrance 
of  the  Cathedral,  thence  up  the  main  aisle  to  the  sanctuary  where  the  celebrant 
vested.  The  officiating  ministers  of  the  Mass  and  consecration  were:  Consecrat- 
ing Bishop,  Eight  Eev.  William  TI.  Elder,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Cincinnati ;  First 
Assistant  Consecrating  Bishop,  Right  Rev.  John  G.  McCloskey,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky; Second  Assistant  Consecrating  Bishop,  Right  Rev.  John  M.  Twigg,  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Assistant  Priest,  Very  Rev.  Nicholas  A.  (iailagher,  Columbus ;  Deacons  of 
Honor,  Rev.  Francis  X.  Specht,  Columbus,  and  Rev.  Nicholas  E.  Pilger,  Delaware; 
Deacon  of  the  Mass,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Campbell,  Donnison  ;  Subdeacon  of  the  Mass, 
Rev.  Richard  J.  Fitzgerald,  McLuney ;  First  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Rev.  L.  W. 
Mulhane,  Columbus  ;  Second  Master  of  (ceremonies,  Rev.  John  C.  Goldschmidt, 
Columbus;  Third  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Rev.  John  McGirk,  Columbus;  Acolytes, 
Messrs.  Singleton  and  Cusack ;  Thurifer,  Mr.  James  Hartley;  Bearer  of  Book 
of  Gospels,  Kev.  George  J.  Montag,  Lancaster  ;  Chaplains  to  Bishopelect,  Reverends 
William  F.  Hayes  and  George  H.  Ah  reus. 

The  following  bishops  were  seated  within  the  sanctuary  rails  during  the 
solemn  functions:  Most  Reverend  John  B.  Purcell,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Cincin- 
nati; Right  Reverend  Edward  M.  Fitzgerald,  Bishoj)  of  Little  Rock  ;  Right  Rev- 
erend A.  M.  Toebbe,  Bishop  of  Covington  ;  Risrht  Reverend  Silas  F.  Chatard, 
Bishop  of  Indianapolis;  Right  Reverend  Joseph  Dvvenger,  Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Sixtyfive  priests  and  a  number  of  seminarians  were  present.  The  Mass  and 
ceremonies  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Gospel,  when,  after  its  singing.  Bishop  Fitz- 
gerald ascended  the  pulpit  and  preached  eloquently  on  the  life,  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  priesthood  and  its  complement,  the  episcopacy.  Bishop  Fitz- 
gerald was  formerly  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church  and  as  such  commenced  the 
toandation  of  the  present  Cathedral,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  historical  sketch. 
After  the  sermon,  the  sacred  ceremonies  continued  in  all  their  solemn  character, 
replete  with  beautiful  significance  and  terminating  with  the  installation  of  the 
new  Bishop  at  his  throne. 

In  the  afternoon  a  parade  of  the  Catholic  societies,  local  and  visiting,  took 
place,  the  procession  passing  through  the  Cathedral  and  receiving  the  Bishop's 
olessing.  Bishop  Watterson  sang  Pontifical  Vespers  in  the  evening  and  Bishop 
Chatard  preached  learnedly  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner  on  The  True 
Church.  Thus  closed  another  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  Catholicity  in 
Columbus. 

On  Sunday,  August  15,  one  week  from  the  day  of  his  consecration,  the  Right 
fieyerend  Bishop  celebrated  his  first  Pontifical  High  Mass  at  the  Cathedral.     He 
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wjtH  asBistcd  in  the  saereil  fmution  tiy  the  followinij  iniiiistor-* :  A**Ut«nt  Piie^t 
Vuiy  RevoiL-nd  N.  A.  Giillaglier;  Deacons  ot  Honor,  Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm,  C.  S.  C, 
and  Itov.  I).  A.  Claiku  ;  Deacon  of  Itie  Mums,  Rev.  M.  M.  Menra;  Siibdencon  of 
the  Mass,  Rev.  L.  W.  Mulliane;  MaHter  of  Ceremonies,  Mr.  Jnmcs  Hartley. 
Palher  Gailafi;hor  preacliod  the  Rcrinon. 

Skrtrh  0/  Itishop  Wallemm.—Sohu  Ambrose  Wattcrson,  second  Bishop  of 
Columbus,  was  born  in  Blairsvillo,  IndiiiDii  County,  Pennsylvania,  May  27,  1844, 
and  was  the  sixth  child  of  John  A.  Wulterson  and  Mary  A.  McAlte  Wattcrson. 
The  father  was  on^fago^  ■'^  "i^  drygoods  business  and  was  poiwesscd  of  connider- 
ablo  real  estate,  which,  however,  would  not  rank  him  among  those  ci^nsidered  well 
oD'  in  tlio  poHsessions  of  this  world. 

The  children  were  given  the  advantage  afforded  them  by  the  parochial  school 
attached  to  the  church  of  Saints  Simon  and  Judo,  then  under  the  ]>astoral  caro  of 
Rev.  J.  A.  Stolliiiger,  a  moat  faithful  piiesl,  now  many  years  deceased.  It  wuh  at 
Ibis  school  of  his  native  place  that  the  future  Bisiiop  at  an  early  age  entered  upon 
the  ])rimary  coui-se  of  instruction  that  was  dnstined  to  lead  him  up  to  the  Altar  of 
(iod,  and  amongst  the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America.  In  his  hum- 
ble and  hiippy  home,  about  which  shone  the  influence  of  pious  and  edifying  par- 
ents, the  youthful  John  Ambrose  experienced  promptings  of  a  grace  that  urged 
liini  to  become  a  Levite  to  servo  God  in  the  sauctuary  of  His  Church.  The  signs 
of  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood  were  so  decided  that  his  good  father  and  mother, 
with  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of  his  pastor,  and  Right  Reverend 
Michael  O'Connor,  then  Bishop  of  PitUburgh,  sent  him  to  St.  Vincent's  College, 
Weslmorelnnd  County,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  direction  of  the  Benedictine 
Kathers.  Here,  in  an  atmosphere  of  religious  life,amid  inducements  to  forsake 
the  world  and  its  dangers  and  spend  one's  years  in  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery, 
the  student  was  well  tried  in  liis  vocation  to  the  secular  priesthood.  Four  years 
of  thL>  discipline  and  study  required  at  this  seat  of  learning  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  exact  student  life  that  the  young  candidate  for  priestly  honors  is  expected 
to  lead  in  order  to  become  well  versed  in  the  science  of  sacred  things.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  was  well  prepared  to  enter  the  advanced  classes  in  that  noted  serai- 
nary,  Mount  St.  Mary's,  Emmittshnrg,  Maryland,  whence  have  gone  forth  so  many 
scliolars  in  various  walks  of  life.  Particularly  has  this  inslitutiiui  been  noted  for 
the  numlicr  of  her  sons  who  have  worn  the  purjile  of  the  episcopacy.  Step  by 
sieji  was  the  young  student  led  up  to  tiie  realiKation  of  his  hopes  and  aspirations. 
The  proud  day  iti'  graduation  canif,  and  crowned  with  the  honors  that  an  'ilmn 
lU'ilrr  loves  to  bestow  upon  worthy  sons,  he  received  the  academic  degree  of 
Brichelor  of  Arts.  Before  liim  yet  lay  the  broad  holds  of  the  sacred  sciences. 
ThcMc  must  lie  traverse  ere  be  attain  his  heart's  desire.  The  theological  and 
accompanying  .studies  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  brilliant  college  gradu- 
ate, until  he  was  adjudged  oy  the  seminary  faculty  to  be  worthy  of  the  crown  of 
priesthood,  which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Right  Rev.  Doctor  Dominic,  Bishop 
of  Pittsburgh,  of  whom  Father  Walterson  was  a  subject.  The  ordination  took 
place  amid  the  scenes  of  early  college  life  at  St.  Vincent's  Abbey,  August  a,  18B8. 
Soon  after  his  c>rdination,  the  faculty  of  Mount  St.  Mary's,  who  had  knowledge  of 
his  brilliiiiit  attainmeiilM,  offered  the  young  priest  a  position  as  prolessor  in  the 
cciileije,  which,  with  the  consent  of  his  Bisho]i,  he  accepted.  Moral  theology  and 
Nacrcd  scriptures  wore  the  subjects  which  engaged  his  attention  while  employed 
as  a  profcssoi'. 

Rev.  John  McCloskey,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  College,  having  resigned  that 
ofKce,  Kiither  Watterson  was  selected  in  September,  18(>8,"  by  the  unanimous  vole 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  succeed  that  learned  and  much  respected  officer. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  the  oldest  Catholic  college  in  the  United  States,  an  institu- 
tion, too,  with  u  prestige  most  distinguished  on  account  of  the  oinincut  ability  of 
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il8  nhimni  and  the  fame  of  Its  founder,  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  the 
first  American  Bishop  and  a  brother  to  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Father  Watterson  became  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  country.  In  a])preciation  of  his  learning  and  position  of  honor,  the 
faculty  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  L niversity, at  the  annual  f»ommoncement  on  June 24, 
18G9,  conferred  upon  the  youthful  presl<lent  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  It 
was  during  his  incumbency  of  the  office  of  President  that  Doctor  Watterson  was 
called  by  Pope  Leo  XFII  to  the  Bishopric  of  ("olumbus  in  March,  1H80.  From  that 
time  on  the  bishop's  life  has  been  identified  with  the  history  of  the  Columbus  dio- 
cese, and  everywhere  we  find  evidences  of  the  progress,  sj)iritual  and  material,  that 
characterize  the  reign  of  a  devoted  Bishop.  The  burden  of  a  heavy  debt  was 
placed  upon  the  young  Bishop's  shouldei'S,  and  he  immediately  inaugurated  plans 
to  lessen  it.  The  diocese  was  reorganized  and  business  methods  were  introduced, 
as  required  by  the  constantly  increasing  Catholic  population. 

A  few  months  after  his  consecration  the  Bishop  appointed  Very  Reverend 
N.  A.  Gallagher  his  Vicar  General,  and  Rev.  L.  W.  Mulhane  iSecretary.  In 
December,  1881,  Father  Gallagher  was  appointed  Bishop  to  rule  the  see  of  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  in  matters  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  appointment  was  hailed 
with  great  delight  by  everybody.  In  April  following  his  appointment,  Father 
Gallagher  left  the  city  to  take  charge  of  lus  diocese  and  In  the  following  October 
was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Vicar-General  by  .Rev.  A.  O.  Walker,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  placed  as  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  a  position  also  held  by  the 
Bishopolect. 

Rev.  M.  M.  Meara,whohad  been  some  years  rector  of  the  Cathedral,was,  in  April, 
1882,  transferred  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  of  St.  Joseph,  Circleville, 
and  Rev.  R.  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  McLuncy,  was  made  rector  of  the  Cathedral,  assisted 
bv  Rev.  L.  \V.  Mulhane  and  Rev.  J.  P.  White,  the  latter  remaining  at  the  Cathe- 
dral until  the  fall  of  1890.  Rev.  T.  J.  O'Reilly  succeeded  Father  Mulhane  as 
Bishop's  secretary  in  1885,  Father  Mulhane  being  placed  by  the  Bishop  in  charge 
of  St.  Vincent's  Church,  Mount  Vernon.  Rev.  J.  McDermott,  1887-89,  and  Rev. 
J.  Cahalan,  1887-88,  also  assisted  at  the  Cathedral.  Father  Fitzgerald  was 
appointed  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church,  Bellair,  in  1888,  and  from  that  d.ite  to  the 
present  writing,  September,  1H92,  the  liight  Rev.  Bishop  has  retained  the  title  of 
Kector  himself,  having  Rev.  James  P.  White  1890,  Rev.  Charles  Mulhane  1889-93, 
Rev.  J.  Weigand  1890,  Rev.  John  S.  Cawley  1890-92,  and  Rev.  J.  Mahoney  1890-92 
as  assistants.  In  September,  1889,  Rev.  Father  O'Reilly  was  given  the  task  of 
organizing  the  new  parish  of  St.  Dominic,  this  city,  and  Father  Mahoney  succeeded 
him  sometime  later  in  the  office  of  Bishop's  secretary. 

During  the  past  ten  years  besides  directing  imjirovements  of  the  diocese  in 
general,  the  Bishoj)  has  done  much  for  the  good  of  the  Cathedral  proj^erty  and  the 
beauty  of  the  building.  On  December  81,  St.  Sylvester's  Day,  patronal  feast  of 
the  late  Bishop  Rosccrans,  he  blessed  with  all  the  solemnity  of  the  ritual  a  large 
sweettoned  bell  for  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral.  At  the  time  it  was  hung  this  bell 
was  the  largest  one  in  Ohio,  its  weight  being  over  six  thousand  pounds.  On 
April  7,  1886,  the  Bishop  purchased  his  present  residence,  thus  completing  the 
half  block  on  Broad  Street  and  acciuiring  for  the  Cathedral  a  most  valuable  prop- 
erty. The  priests  attached  to  the  Cathedral  remain  at  the  old  residence  now  on 
the  same  premises,  which  afford  commodious  grounds.  A  lot  immediately  in  rear 
of  the  Cathedral,  but  across  the  alley  therefrom,  was  bought  in  March,  1889,  as  a 
prospective  site  for  a  school.  A  new  pipe  organ  of  grand  compass  and  propor- 
tions was  built  in  1889,  taking  the  place  of  one  that  had  long  survived  its  useful- 
ness. Within  the  last  two  3'ear8  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  has  been  renovated 
and  further  embellished  by  the  addition  of  two  handsome  side  altars,  donations  of 
members  of  the  congregation.     A  costly  set  of  Stations  of  the  Cross  relieve  the 
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cold,  dull  appcar:inco  of  tho  bare  slone  walls.  Lifcaizcd  Hlatuc.H  Irom  IbmouB 
atelim-D  in  Europe  arc  placod  about  ihe  altars.  The  Bisliop  ha.-*  also  uddod  a  lari^ 
number  of  clugant  voHtmeiils,  rit-li  t*riianmnta  for  tho  altar,  and  many  artit-les 
ruquirod  in  tho  exact  performance  of  sulemii  coromonios. 

In  October,  ISSfi,  Bishop  Wattorson  made  a  visit  to  Homo,  to  comply  with  the 
obligationa  a  Bishop  is  under,  to  make  decennial  reports  in  [wrson  to  the  Holy 
Father,  stating  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Church  within  bis  jurisdiction. 
The  Bishop  remained  abroad  until  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  making  a 
tour  of  the  iloly  Land  and  visiting  places  of  interest  and  famous  shrines  of 
devotion. 

Siirri-'l  Hiuirt  Church. — About  the  year  1852  53,  when  Columbus  was  yet 
under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Uight  Kovorend  Bishop  Purcell,  atlcrwards 
Archbishop  of  Cincinnati,  William  Phelan,  of  Lincast«r,  Ohio,  willed  to  tho 
diocese  four  acres  of  ground,  the  present  site  of  Sacred  Heart  Church.  The  tract 
of  land  forms  a  square  bounded  by  Summit  Street,  First  Avenue,  Second 
Avenue  and  College  Street.  In  order  to  fulfil  a  condition  in  the  will  tho  land  wa.s 
Kucccs-sively  offered  by  tho  Archbishop  to  several  religious  communities  for  tho 
ere^'tion  thereon  of  a  (^haritablo  institution,  but  on  account  ol  its  being  outside 
the  city  limits  at  the  time,  the  offer  was  rejected  by  all.  Situated  in  what  is 
called  the  Mount  Pleasant  Addition  to  the  city,  it  came  into  tho  corporation  with 
that  addition  and  in  1875  was  in  tlio  midst  of  a  rapidly  growing  Catholic  popula- 
tion which  was  seeking  homes  north  of  tho  Union  Station.  It  was  determined 
by  Bishop  Rosecrans,  trnsteo  of  tho  property,  with  the  consent  of  the  heirs  at  law, 
to  erect  a  school  building  which  would  serve  also  as  a  church.  Accordingly,  on 
May  27,  1875,  the  Bishop  commissioned  Bcv.  John  B.  Eis,  who  had  been  assist- 
ing at  Holy  Cross  Church,  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  new  congregation.  Alter  consulting  with  the  Bishop  and  several  of  tho  best 
business  men  of  tho  city,  Father  Eis  concluded  to  build  a  school  with  a  large  hall 
to  be  used  as  a  church,  and  with  room  to  accommodate  the  Sistei-s  who  were  to 
teach.  The  contract  for  the  building  was  made  August  2,  1875,  with  John 
[larding.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  Sunday,  September  5,  by  Bigbt  Keverend 
Doctor  Itosec ran s  in  the  presence  of  an  immonHe  crowd  of  people.  A  parade  of 
Catholic  societies  took  place.  The  Uishop  addi-e.s.'ied  the  assemblage  a  few  words. 
The  structure  WHS  complete.!  in  the  spring  of  187C,  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  April 
Iti,  Mass  was  celebrated  in  it  for  ihe  first  time,  iiight  Jleverend  Bishop  Itosocrans 
performing  the  dedication.  Only  small  congregations  were  present  at  the  two 
Musses,  The  school  was  opened  the  following  Monday  with  eightythroe  children, 
liividcd  irilo  three  rooms.  Before  the  end  of  the  term,  that  is,  in  three  months, 
(he  nninber  of  pupils  had  increased  to  250.  After  the  first  vacation  the  school 
commenced  with  W5  pupils  in  charge  of  five  teachers.  From  that  time  it  steadily 
increased  until  at  present  there  are  over  GOOchildren  in  attendance,  with  eighteen 
Sisters  in  charge. 

The  continual  and  rapid  increase  in  tho  congregation  demanded  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  accommodations.  Several  additions  were  accordingly  made  to  tho 
original  building  from  time  to  time.  In  1877  a  pastoral  residence  was  added  on 
the  south  side,  and  in  18S(i  »  convent  for  the  Sisters  was  built  on  the  north  end. 
Finished  a.s  it  is  now,  Llie  building  is  over  175  feet  long  and  about  80  feet  wide. 
It  is  two  stories  high  with  basement  and  garret ;  the  main  hall  used  for  church 
pur|io.scs  occupies  the  second  story.  There  are  ti5  rooms  and  all  apartments  are 
healed  by  hot  water.  The  cost  has  been  about  8(!0,000.  The  crowded  condition 
of  tho  schools  has  rendei-ed  another  addition  necessary  and  at  present  writing  it  is 
about  ready  for  occupancy.  Several  priests  acted  temporarily  as  assistants  to 
Fiither  Kis  in  the  care  of  this  largo  and  important  congregation.  Not,  however, 
until  March,  18U0,  whs  a   regular  assistant  named  and  appointed   by  the  Bishop 
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who,  at  that  lime,  went  the  Uoverond  Hugh  Ewing.  Father  Bwing  eontiiuios  in 
the  position  to  the  present  time.  During  sixteen  years  of  its  existence  there  were 
1,423  persons  baptized  at  tlie  church,  wlule  485  were  buried  from  it,  showing  thus 
a  gain  of  nearly  one  thousand  souls  by  natural  increase.  One  hundred  and 
ninetyeight  couples  were  married  during  the  same  period.  The  number  of  Yearly 
Communions  increased  from  2,430  in  187G  to  12,300  in  1891.  Since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church,  fifteen  young  ladies  of  the  congregation  joined  different  religi- 
ous communities  to  devote  their  lives  to  works  of  charity  and  to  Christian  educa- 
tion. There  are  a  number  of  societies  of  men,  women  and  children  connected 
with  the  cliurch,  the  number  of  members  in  the  aggregate  being  400.  Father  Eis 
has  plans  for  a  grand  church  edifice  to  be  erected  when  funds  at  his  command  will 
justify  the  undertaking  of  such  a  task.  The  congregation  is  composed  principally 
of  English-speaking  Catholics,  but  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  French  and  Ger- 
man, and  to  these  Father  P]is  addresses  himself  with  equal  ease  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

Holy  Family  Church. — This  church  is  situated  in  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
city,  known  as  Franklinton,  in  the  early  da^^s  of  Columbus  the  scat  of  justice  of 
Franklin  County.  It  now  forms  the  West  Side.  The  Catholic  population  of  this 
sociion,  however,  consisted  of  only  a  few  families  and,  for  a  short  time,  a  small 
number  of  laborers  engaged  in  constructing  the  National  Koad,  now  known  as 
West  Broad  Street.  Mass  was  occasionally  said  by  missionaries,  as  stated  in  the 
beginning  of  this  historical  sketch,  at  the  residences  of  one  or  other  of  the  Cath- 
olic settlers.  The  new  and  grovving  city  of  Columbus  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Scioto  attracted  those  who  came  to  make  their  home  in  this  vicinity,  and 
naturally  the  Catholics  found  it  more  convenient  to  locate  their  first  churches 
there  to  serve  the  greater  number. 

The  Sistiirs  of  the  Good  Shepherd  had,  in  1865,  founded  a  convent  on  the 
Sullivan t  property,  southwest  corner  of  Sandusky  and  Broad  streets,  and  here 
the  Catholic  services  were  regularly  held,  intended  only  for  the  members  of  the 
community.  The  few  Catholic  fiamilies  in  the  immediate  vicinity  enjoyed  the 
especial  privilege  of  assisting  at  Mass  in  the  private  chapel  on  Sundays  and 
H0I3'  Days  of  obligation,  but  for  the  regular  services  of  a  priest  they  were  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  some  one  of  the  churches  in  the  city  to  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  attached.  In  1871  a  diocesan  ecclesiastical  seminary  for  the  i)repara 
lion  of  young  men  fcJr  the  priesthood  was  o|)ened  in  property,  also  belonging  to 
the  Sullivant  family,  opposite  the  site  of  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd  In 
the  chapel  of  the  seminary  daily  Mass  was  offered,  but  this  was  exclusively  for 
the  inmates,  yet  it  is  another  indication  that  Catholicity  was  steadily  on  the 
increase  in  this  portion  of  the  city.  In  a  few  years  therefore  we  find  preparations 
making  for  the  formation  of  a  congregation  who  were  eager  for  a  church  and 
pastor  of  their  own.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  from  Ebensburg,  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Bishop  Rosccrans,  took  possession  of  the  seminary 
property  in  the  spring  of  1877,  it  having  been  found  necessary  to  close  the  semi- 
nary the  summer  preceding.  The  Sisters  opened  a  day  and  boarding  school  for 
young  boys,  and  Keverend  l\.  C.  Christy,  also  of  Ebensburg,  who  had  lately  been 
received  into  the  diocese,  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Uosecrans  in  April,  1877,  as 
chaplain  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  and  of  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
It  was  while  serving  in  this  capacity  that  Father  Christy  recognized  the  necessity 
of  a  church  for  the  increasing  numbers  of  Catholics.  A  building  on  the  premises 
of  the  seminary  was  neatly  fitted  up  to  serve  as  a  temporary  chapel  to  accommo- 
date the  young  congregation.  For  two  months  divine  services  were  conducted  in 
this  bumble  structure  that  had  been  formerly  used  as  a  barn,  but  the  devout  peo- 
ple who  remembered  that  the  first  chapel  in  which  the  lledeemer  of  mankind  was 
worshiped  was  also  a  cold,  bleak  stable  occupied  by  the  dumb  brutes,  were  happy 
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in  their  attondaiice  lioru.  b'utlior  Cliristy,  who  liuti  secved  ihroiigli  tlio  Civil 
War  an  a  chaplain  in  tliu  Army  of  the  Ouniliorland,  had  the  courage,  energy  and 
ambition  of  a  moMilt.  and  determinedly  urereatno  nmny  difficulties  ihal  besot  hio 
way  in  the  orjraniziUioii  of  a  jiansh. 

AAor  muoh  troiililu  iind  negotiation  the  /.caloiiH  pastor  obtained  potJ^CHsion  oi 
the  church  formerly  uxcd  hy  the  Unilt^il  Hn-thren,  fituatcd  on  the  corner  of  San- 
dunky  and  Khitphord  Htn'oln,  adjoining;  the  Seminary,  A  contract  was  entered 
into  for  the  purchnitc  of  the  church  but  the  legal  transfer  was  never  made  owinj; 
to  a  defect  in  the  title,  canning  tlie  property  to  rumain  in  litigation  for  some  ycara. 
In  a  short  time  Father  Christy  had  the  churL'h  remo  leled  and  arranged  accordint; 
to  the  re<|iiirements  of  a  Catholic  place  of  worship,  and  on  Friday,  June  H,  1877, 
blesBod  the  church  utidcp  Iho  invocnlion  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  celebrated  Hijjli 
Masfl  in  it  tor  the  first  time.  The  following  clergymen  of  the  city  were  present : 
Very  Hevcrcud  J.  B.  Heinsteger,  V.  <i.;  R.-v.  (i/  II.  Ahren«,  Rev.  F.  X.  Spocht, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Maronoy,  U.-v.  J.  C.  (iohlHchniidt,  R<^v.  I>.  M.  Heory  and  Rev.  C.  Rho-lt 
The  choir  of  Holy  Cioss  Church  fnrnisiied  the  music  as  a  fitting  inbiito  of  iho 
oldest  Catholic  Chnrch  in  the  <ity  lo  the  youngest.  In  compliment  to  Father 
Christy,  who  was  a  very  warm  friend  of  the  oftieers  of  the  United  Slates  (farrison, 
the  military  hand  stationed  there  discoursed  appropriate  muwic  before  and  atler 
the  services. 

Father  ChriMty  labored  zealously  and  soon  formed  a  large  congregation,  with 
n  school  under  the  direction  of  the  Sialei's  of  St.  Joseph.  Failing  health,  however, 
soon  began  to  warn  him  that  his  labors  were  not  to  continue  long,  and  alter  one 
year's  service  as  imstor  he  was  compelled  to  resign  and  seek  treatment  and  care  in 
St.  Francis  llosjutal,  where  he  died  October  IG,  1878,  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
death  of  fiishop  Rosecran)^.  Father  Clirlsty  was  succeeded  in  June,  1878,  by  Rev. 
T.  S.  Reynolds,  who  remained  in  charge  until  January,  1879,  when  Rev.  W.  E. 
Hayes,  formerly  of  Pittsburgh  diocese,  was  appointed  by  the  Very  Rev.  Adminis- 
trator, N.  A.  Callaglier,  as  pastor.  Father  Hayes  immediately  recognized  two 
facts  :  First,  that  the  congregation  was  the  poorest  in  numbers  and  Snancial  stamU 
ing  in  tlie  cily,and  secondly,  that  the  present  propel ty  could  not  be  legally  held 
by  the  congregation  and  must  ho  sold  to  siitisfy  Ihe  claims  of  former  mortgageet:. 
The  Calhoiies  had  us  yot  lUiide  no  jiaymcnts  on  the  property  but  had  spent  much 
money  in  improving  it.  At  the  sale  made  by  order  of  court.  Father  [Iaye^  would 
not  bid  beyond  the  offer  luade  by  a  ivprusentutive  of  the  mortgagees,  thus  leaving 
the  church  in  the  hands  of  that  iiarty.  Arrangements  were  made  to  runt  the  prop- 
erty and  continue  possession  of  it  for  church  and  school  purposes  until  a  new 
buihiing  should  he  comjiletcd.  An  npiiortunity  to  purchase  an  eligible  site  for  a 
church  presented  itself,  and  on  Ajiril  1,  1S81,  Father  Hayes  came  into  posj-ession 
of  the  property  situated  on  the  nortbeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Skidmore  streets 
whore  now  standw  the  present  ehurcli.  The  purchase  price  was  !•(>  low  that  tin; 
jjastor  was  congratulated  on  all  sides  for  the  favorable  bargain  made.  Prepara- 
tions for  building  a  church  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  school  as  well  were  immedi- 
aUdy  begun  and  I'arried  rm  as  means  allowed,  the  principal  source  of  income  being 
derived  froni  fairs  and  bou.se-tii-bousc  colieclion.  So  intei-csted  in  the  work  was 
the  jiastor  that  ho  labored  day  af\er  day  alungside  the  workmen  in  excavating  for 
the  fcjuddatiiin  and  laying  the  same.  Hi.s  heuri  was  in  the  enterprise  and  by  bis 
example  he  desired  to  win  the  coi.pcratioji  of  bis  parishioners. 

On  Seplendicr  17,  IHtS'i.  the  cornerstone  was  laid  by  Ri(rl>l  Reverend  Bishop 
\\'atters(in  in  tlio  presence  ofiin  immense  conccoirse  of  people.  Itwastruly  agula 
day  tor  the  Catholics  of  the  West  Side,  tor  never  h.dore  had  Catholicity  made  smli 
a  demimstralior.  in  that  j.art  of  ili,.  eitv.  The  undertaking  was  a  hazardous  ono 
but  the  ninhumted  pa.-tor  Kealonsly  labored  on  to  complete  the  fi.undation,  and 
when  his  bnive  Mlruggles  were  finally  rewarded  with  success,  bo  covcre^l  the  stonu 
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wallrt  to  await  more  prosperous  times  among  his  people  for  continuance  of  the 
construction.  While  the  prospective  church  was  in  this  condition  Father  Hayes 
built  up  his  school,  taking  a  very  laudable  pride  in  thus  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  future  congregation  to  occupy  the  church  that  would  some  day  compare  most 
favorably  with  other  like  edifices  in  the  city. 

The  Bishop  saw  a  wider  and  better  field  for  the  exercise  of  Father  Ilayes's 
abilities  and  transferred  him  to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales's  Church  at 
Newark,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  June,  1892. 
Father  JIayes  was  succeeded  as  pastor  of  Holy  Family  Church  in  October,  1884, 
by  liev.  Dennis  A.  Clarke,  who  had  for  some  years  been  stationed  at  the  Cathe- 
dral. After  High  Mass  on  Suriday,  November  16,  following  his  appointment,  a 
meeting  of  the  men  of  the  congregation  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the  old  church 
in  response  to  a  call  made  by  Father  Clarke.  James  H.  Pender  was  made  secre- 
tary of  this  meeting,  the  object  of  which  was  stated  by  the  pastor  to  be  to  devise  the 
best  means  for  prosecuting  construction  of  the  new  church,  the  foundations  of  which 
had  lain  covered  over  for  nearly  two  years.  Many  suggestions  were  offered  and  a 
spirit  was  manifested  which  greatly  encouraged  the  new  pastor.  On  motion,  a  com- 
mittee to  act  with  the  j)arttor  in  an  advisory  capacity  was  elected  as  follows: 
James  II.  Pender,  James  Clahane,  William  T.  Molloy, Martin  Whalen  and  William 
Walsh.  Michael  Harding,  who  had  drawn  the  plans  for  the  basement,  was  invited 
to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  the  superstructure  complete. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1884-5  the  committee  met  occasionally  at  the 
call  of  the  pastor  to  consult  on  plans  and  to  receive  bids.  Slight  changes  were 
found  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  foundations,  and  the  plans  for  a  plain,  substan- 
tial church  building  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  parish  were  adopted  and  approved 
by  the  pastor.  The  contract  for  the  carpenter  work  necessary  to  enclose  the 
building  was  awarded  to  Michael  and  Thomas  Harding  and  that  for  the  brick 
work  to  Patrick  Call,  who  were  the  lowest  bidders.  In  May,  1885,  the  foundations 
were  put  in  readiness  and  the  bricklaying  began.  It  was  determined  to  finish  the 
basement,  which  is  airy,  light  and  commodious,  for  a  temporary  chapel,  with  class- 
rooms separated  from  it  by  the  main  hallway  running  full  length  of  the  building. 
The  upper  part  or  main  auditorium  was  floored  and  enclosed.  Under  the  superin- 
tendence of  W.  T.  Molloy  the  basement  was  plastered  by  the  contractor,  Charles 
Moeller,  and  everything  was  made  ready  for  divine  services,  which  were  held  in 
the  basement  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday,  March  7,  188(5.  liev.  Father  Clarke, 
the  pastor,  sang  High  Mass  and  Eev.  Father  White  of  the  Cathedral  preached  an 
appropriate  sermon.  At  the  end  of  Mass  Father  Clarke  congratulated  the  congre- 
gation upon  having  their  own  church  and  urged  them  to  continue  their  efforts 
until  the  structure  should  be  finished.  The  basement  chapel  continued  to  be  used 
until  summer,  when  the  church  proper  was  arranged  with  an  altar,  chairs  and 
other  fixtures,  and  services  were  held  in  it  during  the  warm  weather.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  the  liedemptorist  Fathers  gave  a  very  successful  Mission  in  the 
church.  A  system  of  monthly  collections  in  sealed  envelopes  was  inaugurated 
and  this  has  been  the  source  of  means  to  continue  the  work  of  finishing  the 
building. 

In  the  autumn  of  1888  contracts  for  plastering  the  church  and  putting  in  a 
steel  sheet  ceiling  with  galvanized  arches  were  made  and  the  work  of  completing 
the  whole  interior  went  steadily  on  during  the  wMnter.  Beautiful  stained  glass 
windows  representing,  on  one  side  of  the  church,  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  on  the 
other  the  principal  patron  saints  of  the  societies,  etc.,  were  put  in  and  hardwood 
finish  in  oak  was  used  throui^'hout.  The  window^  sills  are  of  dark  red  marble.  The 
Gothic  style  of  architecture  prevails  and  the  harmony  of  all  the  parts  is  very 
marked  The  dimensions  of  the  church  are:  Length  135  feet,  width  55  feet.  The 
gallery  has  a  seating  ca])acity  of  one  thousand.     The  tower  has  been  completed 
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but  thu  plans  pi-oviJo  fii-  a  steuplu  to  Hurmoiiiit  it.     Wliethor  Ihu  njiiro  » ill  over  be 
built  reintiiiie  for  tirae  to  detfirmino. 

On  entering  tbe  ohtircli  tlio  visitors  auonti on  is  attracted  by  the  benutiful 
finiah  ol  ilio  veHtibiilt' witli  ilR  coiling  ill  richly  (lo<:orotod  Hteol  panels,  its  walln  of 
eotX  tinlA  und  its  vni-nislicil  liiitilwood  wainscoting  iind  casings.  Tlio  eanctUHry 
forms  a  (Jolliic  vniilt  facoil  witli  a  lofty  areli  upon  which  is  iDSuribetl  the  song  of 
the  soriipliiiii  and  chorubim  :  "Holy!  Holy!  Holy!  Lord  God  of  Hosts  I  "  Tho 
ceiling  is  pairilod  in  azui-o  blue  which  gnidually  liictes  away  Into  the  delicate  gray 
of  tho  dawn.  The  ceiling  is  of  the  linsiliian  style,  handsomely  paneled  in  steel 
and  artistically  decorated  in  blue,  gold  and  terracotta.     Fourteen  columns  sup- 

Eort  archcH  which  reach  to  tho  ceiling  of  the  centre  niive,  and  others  that  meet 
ulwoon  the  columns.  In  tlio  cleurwtory  which  rests  upon  these  columns  are  twelve 
small  stained  glass  windows  corresponding  with  the  lower  and  larger  ones.  The 
columns  and  archer*  are  beveled  in  gold  which  adds  greatly  to  the  rich  appearance 
of  tho  interiiir.  The  altar,  of  (lothic  design,  is  richly  carved  wood  an<l  embel- 
lished with  numerous  pinnacles  and  crockets.  It  is  painted  in  a  rich  cream  color 
with  gold  leaf  iidornmonts.  The  railing  is  n  very  handsome  design  carved  in  the 
natural  white  vvalnut. 

Thus  fjir  eomplclcd,  without  side  allars  or  pews,  c-haii-s  taking  tho  place  of  tbo 
latter,  the  edifice  wns  solemnly  dedicated  to  Almigbiy  God  on  Sunday,  June  2, 
1889,  by  liighl  Hev,  John  A.  U'ntterBon,  Bishop  of  Columbus.  After  the  dedica- 
tion, Kolemii  High  Mass  was  aiing  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  by  Rev, 
William  F.  HL.ye8.  Hev.  C.  Rhode  being  Deacon,  Rev.  B.  Horney  Sub-leiK-on,  and 
Rev.  A.  A.  Cush  Master  of  Ceremonies,  The  Bishop  preached  a  eormon  bearing 
on  tho  celebration  of  ibu  day,  speaking  at  length  on  the  holiness  of  ibe  Christian 
Temple.  The  choir  sang  Leonard's  Mass  in  &  flat  in  a  most  pleasing  and  devo- 
tional manner.  In  the  afternoon  the  Catholic  societies  made  the  demonstraliori 
customnrj'  on  such  occasions,  marching,  in  uniform  snd  regalia,  with  brilliant 
banners  and  starry  flags  to  the  music  of  several  bands,  to  the  church  and  back  to 
their  halls.  Solemn  vcs])ers  were  sung  tit  three  o'clock  by  Rev.  Father  Hayes, 
assisted  by  the  same  Ministers  who  officiated  at  the  morning  services.  The  Bishop 
again  prencbcd  a  long  and  intercsling  discourse  on  the  general  plan  of  tho 
Catholic  Church,  concluding  with  words  of  instruction  and  earnest  exhortation  to 
the  children  who  were  about  to  be  confirmed.  After  Confirmation,  Benediction  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  concluded  tho  services. 

In  August,  1890,  handsome  redoak  pews  wore  placed  in  tho  church,  side  allars 
to  harmonize  with  the  general  design  were  erected,  and  a  grand  pipe  organ  was 
huilt  at  a  cost  of  $4,00(1.  Tho  organ  has  been  pronounced  the  best  and  sweetest 
toned  in  the  city.  It  is  pumped  by  watcrpowur.  It  is  contemplated  to  heat  the 
church  by  slcani,  and  jilans  to  that  end  have  been  made,  but  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  tho  people  will  scarcely  admit  of  the  necessary  outlay  at  this  time.  There 
is  an  excellent  parochial  school  attuihud.to  the  church,  with  an  attondance  of 
about  three  hundred,  tausrht  by  tho  Sisters  of  Si,  Joseph,  which  ^.-ommuniiy  has 
had  charge  of  tho  Holy  Family  School  almost  continuously  since  the  foundation 
of  the  parish.  A  convent  for  these  Sisters  was  built  on  the  church  premises  in 
ISSHatacoHtof  8:-t,000. 

.SV,  Vinrrnt  '!.■  Piuil'^  riiiirrh.—The  Orphan  Asylum  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is 
situated  on  Kust  Main  Street,  corner  of  Rose  Avenue,  and  has  always  bad  a 
chapel  connected  with  it  tor  the  use  iif  tho  inmates  and  such  Catholics  of  the 
vicinity  as  could  ni)l  attend  Mass  olscwherc  without  groat  difficulty.  The  limited 
space  of  the  chapel  and  the  growin^j  want--  oflhc  increasing  Catholic  population 
proni])U-d  the  High!  Rev,  ISishop  U'atterson  to  authi)ri/,o  the  erection  of  a   church 

lution  and  a  })arisli  chiin-li  for  ihe  people.     The  cornerstone  of  the  new  structure 
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was  laid  by  Ritjht  Reverend  Bishop  Watterson  on  Sunday,  July  27,  1884. 
A  largo  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  city  were  present.  The  Bishop  preached  an 
earnest  and  practical  sermon  on  the  charity  which  on  that  day  appealed  to  their 
hearts.  All  the  societies  of  the  city  were  present,  the  entire  assemblage  number- 
ing about  2,000. 

Rev.  John  C.  Goldschmidt,  the  chaplain  of  the  Asylum  and  rector  of  the  new 
Church,  struggled  earnestly  and  zealously  in  this  new  undertaking  and  finally 
saw  his  labors  crowned  with  success  when  the  neat  little  edifice  was  solemnly 
dedicated  to  God  on  Sunday,  August  9,  1885,  b}'  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Watter- 
Hon.  High  Mass  was  sung  by  Father  Goldschmidt  and  the  address  was 
eloquent!}'  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  Larkin,  Ph.  D.  The  church  is  complete  in  all  its 
parts  and  presents  a  very  neat  appearance,  enjoying  the  distinction  of  being 
the  next  oldest  Catholic  Church  in  the  city  which  ])0sse8ses  a  spire  surmounted 
by  a  cross.  The  windows  are  of  tasteful  patterns  of  stained  glass,  with  polished 
marble  sills.  The  interior  decorations  are  chaste  and  appropriate  to  a  convent 
church. 

St.  Dominies  Churrh.— In  the  northeastern  portion  of  our  city  there  has  been 
a  rapid  growth  of  population  bringing  with  it  all  classes  and  creodfj —  manufact- 
urers, artisans,  laborers,  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  ('atholics  found  St.  Pat- 
rick's Church  with  its  ministering  clerg}'  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Catholic  school  ha<l,  to  a  great  extent,  been  denied  them,  as  the  distance 
to  Sacred  Heart  or  St.  Patrick's  school  was  too  great  for  their  little  ones.  To  sup- 
ply these  wants,  it  had  long  been  the  desire  of  the  Bishoj)  to  establish  a  parish  in 
that  remote  section  of  Columbus.  A  suitable  location  for  a  church  and  school 
was  finally  settled  upon  and  on  April  9,  1H89,  the  Bisho|>  purchase<l  six  lots  on  the 
corner  of  Twentieth  and  Devoise  streets.  But  as  it  would  require  the  organization 
of  the  parish  previous  to  undertaking  a  building  and  collection  of  the  necessary 
funds,  the  Bishop  awaited  the  o])portHnity  when  he  could  ap|)oint  a  priest  whom 
he  considered  equal  to  the  task.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  to  the  great 
consolation  of  the  people  who  would  constitute  the  prospective  congregation, 
Rev  Thomas  J.  O'Reill}',  who  had  served  as  secretary  to  the  Bishop  since  1S85, 
was  appointed  pastor  of  the  new  church  to  be  placed  under  the  |)atronage  of  St. 
Dominic.  The  name  was  very  appropriately  chosen,  for  the  major  portion  of  the 
new  parish  was  cut  off  from  that  of  St.  Patrick's,  which  is  in  chargeof  the  Fathers 
of  St.  Dominic,  and  it  will  be  the  nearest  church  to  the  wellknown  Academy  of 
St.  Mary's  of  the  Springs  under  the  control  of  the  Sistei's  of  St.  Dominic. 

Father  O'Reilly's  first  efforts  were  directed  towards  procuring  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  assemble  the  congregation  for  divine  service.  Benninghoff 
Hall,  located  in  the  third  story  of  the  large  brick  block  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Twentieth  Street  and  Hildreth  Avenue,  was  finally  decided  upon  as  the  most 
eligible  place  for  the  church,  school  and  pastor's  apartments,  and  a  lease  of  it  was 
made  for  those  purposes.  The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  donated  an  altar  and  the 
hall  was  otherwise  furnished  with  articles  necessary  and  suitable  to  a  place  in 
which  *to  celebrate  Mass.  On  Sunday,  September  1,  1889,  Father  O'Reilly  said 
Mass  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  parish  and  at  nine 
o'clock  sang  the  first  High  Mass.  At  both  Masses  Father  O'Reilly  stated  the 
plans  and  hopes  t1iat  he  entertained  and  feelingly  encouraged  the  congregation 
to  persevere  in  building  up  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  edifice  of  the  parish. 
A  large  congregation  was  present  at  both  Masses.  At  the  High  Mass  St.  Patrick's 
choir,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  J.  Seipel,  furnished  the  music  and  Rev. 
Hugh  F.  Lilly,  O.  P.,  pastor  of  that  church,  preached  the  sermon,  alludinir  to  the 
work  to  be  accomjilished  by  ])astor  and  people  and  wishing  them  Gods]>eed  in  the 
grand  undertaking.  The  church  began  with  about  125  families  composed  of 
Americans,   Irish,  Germans,  French  and   Italians.     The  Sun<layschool  opened  in 
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tlic  aflornoon  of  September  1,  with  126  pupils.  On  Monday  morning,  Septtimbor 
II,  llio  pui'ocltiitl  !4i'hool  was  opcnod  in  this  ball,  usod  on  Sundays  for  servjcoa,  with 
n  Juriro  uitondaiico  of  cIiiMron.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joscpli,  from  Bbensburg,  Petin- 
sylvitnta,  have  chargo  of  tho  scliools. 

Oil  August  17,  1890,  tho  uornorBtono  of  tho  new  school  building  to  be  also 
usod  frti-  ohuroh  purposes,  was  laid  by  the  Right  Itev.  Bishop  assisted  by  nearly 
all  tliL'  eily  clergy  and  witnessed  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  The  Bishop 
dolivorud  the  Hcrmoii  in  hia  usual  forcible  stylo,  pleading  eloquently  for  Christian 
odiicalion.  Within  one  year  the  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  and  divine 
services  were  hold  in  the  large  and  convenient  nccondstory,  while  the  ground 
floor  wan  used  for  schoolrooms.  Father  O'Beilly  has  purchaacd  several  oilier  lots 
adjoining  the  original  property  and  now  has  commodious  grounds  for  school, 
church,  pastor's  residence  and  convent  for  the  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  schools.  All 
tlieso  will  conic  in  time  an  the  people  are  generous  and  anxious  to  have  the  parish 
work  go  on  to  completion.  The  schools  have  increased  In  attendanue  so  that 
extra  touchers  have  been  engaged  and  the  hall  in  wliich  services  are  held  is  well 
filled  at  both  Manses  on  Sunday. 

Chiir'-h  '4  St.  Frunris  of  Assixsi. — When  the  parish  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was 
organized,  it  properly  included  all  the  Catholics  in  what  is  known  as  the  North 
End.  It  was  the  intention  of  Bishop  Koaocrans  to  divide  the  parish  by  forming 
another  one  in  that  portion  of  the  city  Ij'ing  between  the  Whetstone  River  aod 
High  Street,  north  of  the  Union  Station.  Tliis  section  was  familiarly  known  as 
"  Fly  Town."  The  formation  of  a  parish  was  attempted  in  1875  and  Rev.  Simon 
Weisinger,  now  of  Straitsvillo,  fitted  up  a  small  hall  on  Goodale  Street  and  named 
it  St.  I'ius  Memorial  Chapel.  The  attendance  did  not  justify  its  continuance,  and 
moreover,  the  Catholics  of  that  part  of  the  city  could  not  support  a  pastor  and 
church  at  that  time.  Tlie  chapel  was  discontinued  and  the  people  remained  under 
the  care  of  tho  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  Church. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  necessity  for  a  church  there  became  more  evi- 
dent, and  in  Fchruary,  18ft0,  six  lots  on  the  corner  of  Buttles  Avenue  and  Harri- 
son Street  were  bought  for  the  Bishop  of  Robert  B.  Neil.  They  aflFord  a  very 
suitable  site  For  church  property,  being  240  feet  on  Buttles  Avenue  and  140  feet  on 
Harrison  Avenue.  In  June,  1892,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  appointed  Rev.  A.  M. 
Leyden  first  pastor  of  St.  Francis's  Parish,  transferring  him  from  Toronto,  Ohio, 
where  ho  had  most  faithfully  served  the  mission  for  some  years.  Father  Leyden 
was  not  without  experience  in  such  circumstances  and  possessed  courage  and 
energy  in  a  high  degree.  The  task  of  huilding  up  the  parisli  was  entered  upon 
with  ail  tho  Boal  of  a  young  priest.  Noil  Chapel,  southwest  corner  Neil  Avenue 
and  Goodale,  liitherto  used  us  a  Methodist  Church,  but  for  some  time  abandoned, 
was  rented  by  Father  Leyden,  as  was  also  a  neat  and  comfortable  pastoral  reai- 
(lencc  furnished  in  great  part  by  himself.  On  Sunday,  June  19,  1892,  the  cbnrch 
was  ready  for  Catholic  services  and  Father  Leyden  celebrated  High  Mass  in  it  for 
the  first  time  on  Sunday,  June.  19.  The  liiglit  Rev.  Bishop  was  present  aud 
addressed  earnest  and  encouraging  words  to  the  large  congregation  whith  com- 
l)lotety  filled  the  building. 

It  is  intended  to  begin  soon  the  erection  of  a  large  school  with  a  hall  to  be  used 
lor  divine  services  for  the  present.  Before  many  years  the  Catholics  of  tho  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  city  will  have  all  the  requirements  of  a  wellregulated  parish, 
and  tlie  Itislion  predicts  that  it  wilt  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  imjiortAnt 
parishes  in  Columbus.  There  is  record  nt  presenter  over  250  Catboiic  families. 
Suhscriptions  have  been  taken  up  and  collections  of  mono}'  made  with  which  to 
begin  the  building. 

Although  St.  Francis  is  the  youngest  church  in  the  city,  it  seems  not 
destined  to  rcmjiiii  .■'uch    for  any  length  of  time,  as  the  Bishop  has  in  contempla. 
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lion  the  OHtnblishmont  of  a  parinh  in  the  Routhcastern  part  of  Columbus,  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum.  When  this  shall  have  been  done,  the  city 
will  possess  ten  Catholic  churches,  four  of  them  having  been  erected  under  the 
direction  of  Bishop  Watterson  during  the  twelve  years  of  his  episcopate.  There 
are  many  other  places  in  Columbus  where  Mass  is  celebrated  at  least  once  in  a 
week,  but  they  are  private  chapels  for  the  use  of  the  hospitals,  convents  and 
academies. 

Catholic  InstttutionSy  Charitable  and  Edvcational, — The  Catholic  Church  in 
Columbus,  as  in  other  centres  of  Catholicity  throughout  Ihe  world,  has  not  only 
struggled  successfully  in  establishing  and  maintaining  houses  of  divine  worship  in 
which  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  daily  offered,  but  has  also  founded  institutions 
for  the  exercise  of  a  practical  religion.  Hospitals  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  sick  and  unfortunate  ;  asylums  for  the  orphans  and  forsaken  little  ones;  houses 
of  refuge  for  fallen  and  frail  women  an<i  for  girls  in  danger  of  acquiring  vicious 
habits;  convents  and  academies  in  which  youthful  minds  are  trained  in  the 
science  of  true  morality  and  religion  ;  parochial  schools  to  receive  the  young  chil- 
dren and  lead  them  to  the  practice  of  morality  by  instilling  into  their  minds  the 
wholesome  truths  of  their  faith  ;  all  these  are  objects  of  the  Church's  earnest  solici- 
tude, and  hence  we  find  them  all  hero  in  our  own  city,  flourishing  with  the  evi- 
dent blessing  of  (iod's  providence. 

St.  Francis  llosjntal. —  Familiar  to  all  the  citizens  of  Columbus  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  St.  Francis  Hospital  continues  today  the  sanie  work  of  charity.  Its 
foundation  was  a  heroic  undertaking  by  a  little  band  of  pious  women  known  as 
the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis.  Empty  handed  they  arrived  in  our  city  in 
January,  1862,  when  the  great  struggle  for  our  Union  was  at  its  bloodiest  period 
and  the  sweet  mission  of  mercy  of  the  Sisters  of  (-harity  was  repeatedly  witnessed 
amid  scenes  of  carnage  on  the  field  of  battle  or  about  the  couch  of  suffering  in  the 
hospital  wards.  They  were  not  surprised  when  some  of  our  citizens,  not  recogniz- 
ing their  mission,  failed  to  greet  their  arrival  with  the  generosity  that  these  same 
parties  afterward  delighted  to  bestow  upon  them.  The  Sisters  entered  upon  their 
work  of  charity  in  a  small  dwelling  situated  on  East  Rich  Street,  about  opposite 
to  the  Holy  Cross  Church.  Accommodations  could  be  provided  for  only  twenty- 
four  patients  and  thus  the  Sisters  were  limited  in  their  ministrations  to  the  sick 
and  suffering  who  often  sought  and  were  refused  admission  because  there  was  no 
room.  Until  1865  the  Sisters  were  thus  impeded  in  the  great  work  that  lay  before 
them.  Early  in  1864  three  lots  were  purchased  on  East  Friend,  now  Main  Street, 
and  upon  these  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  hospital,  trusting  to  the  offerings  of  the 
charitable  for  means  to  complete  it. 

Doctor  Starling  Loving,  who  was  then  and  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the 
attending  physicians  of  the  hospital,  kindly  undertook  to  solicit  subscriptions 
among  the  more  wealthy  citizens.  In  consultation  with  Doctor  J.  W.  Hamilton, 
also  one  of  the  physicians  who  gratuitously  attended  the  sick  under  care  of  the 
Sisters,  that  gentleman  mentioned  the  Starling  Medical  College,  on  the  corner  of 
State  and  Sixth  streets,  with  which  he  was  at  that  time  connected,  as  having  been 
founded  to  serve  also  as  a  hospital,  and  urged  the  Sister  Superior  to  apply  for  it, 
as  he  believed  she  could  obtain  it  with  less  difficulty  than  she  would  experience  in 
the  building  of  a  new  one.  The  idea  was  a  good  one  and  the  Sisters  took  steps  to 
obtain  a  portion  of  the  college.  Some  opposition  was  raised  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Sisters  had  applied  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  stately  buildings  in 
the  city  to  be  used  for  hospital  purposes.  Many  objected  to  such  an  institution  in 
their  neighborhood  as  it  would  disturb  their  ease  of  mind  to  be  so  near  to  scenes 
of  suffering  and  would,  as  they  believed,  depreciate  the  value  of  their  real  estate. 
Time  has  shown  that  these  apprehensions  were  groundless. 
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Wtiuii  uijii'ii  by  their  friends  to  mnke  reply  tp  the  chargen  and  objoctionsof 
lljo  lucal  ]irusH.  iho  SiMtcnt  eimply  f>aid :  "  If  it  is  God's  will  tuat  we  should  get  it, 
wo  certainly  will  Butcoed."  Unknown  to  the  Sisters  a  Protestant  geotleraan  by 
the  ntime  of  Gilinore  defended  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  thus  silenced  the  pre- 
judices expressed  by  the  newspapers.  When  all  the  preliminaries  had  been  com- 
pleted, u  special  meeting  of  the  College  trustees  was  called  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  William  Sullivan.  The  Provincial  Superioress  and  the  Sister  Superior  of  the 
horipitikl  as  well  as  several  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  were  present. 
The  trustees'  laid  down  the  following  conditions  upon  which  the  Sisters  could 
establisli  their  hosjiital  in  the  College  :  The  Sisters  to  pay  $16,000  for  a  lease  of 
ninetyninc years,  which  amount  was  then  an  incumbrance  on  the  building;  the 
jmrt  which  the  Sisters  thus  leased  to  be  used  for  hospital  purposes  only  and  not 
for  a  sehool  or  a  home  for  the  aged,  which  limitation  as  to  the  old  was  afterwards 
modified  so  ais  to  allow  a  few  invalids  to  be  admitted;  if  for  urgent  reasons  the 
SistorH  were  to  leave  the  institution,  the  money  was  to  be  refunded.  The  trustees 
I'L'Uiined  Ihv.  right  to  remove  the  Sisters  should  they  fail  in  this  latter  condition  as 
to  the  patients,  the  sum  agreed  upon  for  the  lease  to  be  refunded  to  the  Sisters 
should  they  be  thus  required  to  leave. 

When  the  final  contract  was  closed,  the  trustees  accepted  the  house  on  Rich 
Street  which  they  were  then  using  as  a  ho«pimI,  in  payment  for  86,000,  receiving, 
however,  <)nly  85,500  for  it,  thus  roijuiring  the  Sisters  to  supply  the  balance  ef 
851)0.  The  aiiiount  asked  for  the  lease  was  afterwards  reduced  to  810,000,  leaving 
only  84,000  to  bo  made  up.  Through  the  kindly  interest  of  Rev.  Edward  M.PitB- 
gerald,  pai^tor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  and  Rev.  John  B.  Hemsteger,  pastor  of 
Holy  Cro.aN  Church,  the  only  Catholic  churches  tlien  in  the  city,  a  grand  union 
fuir  wuH  hold  in  the  old  theatre  on  State  Street  and  something  over  84,000  was 
realized  fiir  (lie  benefit  of  the  hospital,  thus  enabling  the  Sisters  to  meet  tlieir  obli- 
gations. The  eniliusiasm  and  kindly  interest  of  the  citizens  in  general  were  now 
aroused  in  beliulf  of  the  new  hospital.  Prejudice  ugaiost  the  institution  had  nearly 
dicil  awaj".  Old  battlcscarrcd  soldiers  were  returning  from  the  war  and  they  told 
of  the  work  of  the  Sisters  of  Cliarity  in  the  face  of  danger  to  life  and  limb.  Their 
heroic  sacrifice  appealed  to  the  generous  American  heart  and  the  ladies  of  the 
different  religious  denominations  united  in  a  grand  fair  for  the  hospital.  The  sum 
of  83,0110  was  realized,  and  with  this  the  Sisters  hoped  to  pay  for  necessary  alter- 
ations in  the  building  and  for  furnishing  the  wards.  The  lots  on  Priend  Street 
wore  sold,  Huiail  payments  only  having  been  made  on  them,  and  on  February  17, 
1HG5,  the  Sisters  moved  into  the  handsome  college  building  which  they  today 
occupy. 

In  1875,  the  medical  staff  of  the  College,  appreciating  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  hoi<]jitul,  fjrantod  the  use  of  some  of  their  apartments  and  one  large  locture- 
roorn  which  was  citnvorlod  into  two  commodious  and  airy  wards,  A  few  years 
later  the  numerous  friends  of  the  iustitutiou  contributed  mean.s  to  put  in  an  oleva- 
tiir  by  which  the  sick  and  lame  could  be  carried  from  floor  to  floor.  Improvements 
have  lliuM  been  gradually  made,  and  in  1H91  the  interior  underwent  a  thorough 
change.  Tiie  apartments  of  the  Sisters  were  so  arranged  as  to  improve  their  aan- 
iiulioti.  which  had  been  so  imperfect  heretofore  as  to  cause  much  suffering  and  sev- 
eral deulliw  innong  the  Sisters.  A  new  chapel  was  fitted  up  in  the  second  story,  as 
I  he  former  one  on  the  6rr*t  or  ground  floor  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  Sis- 
ters and  j)alients  during  divine  service.  An  addition  was  also  built  in  1891,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  building. 

Tlie  number  of  sick  yearly  treated  has  steadily  increased  from  about  five 
hundred  in  the  bef;innirig  to  1,200  in  1891.  These  have  been  cared  for  in  very 
great  measure  bj-  the  charitable  offerings  of  our  citizens  without  regard  to  race, 
creed  or  riationulily,  and  daily  the  meek  and  liumblyclad  Sisters  of  St.   Friincis 
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can  bo  seen  soliciting  from  hoaso  to  house,  from  store  to  store  and,  in  the  market, 
from  stand  to  stand  the  nourishment  and  means  necessary  for  the  care  of  thi; 
destitute  sick.  The  Sisters  have  appreciateci  the  kindness  of  heart  manifested 
toward  tlieir  labors  and  those  for  whom  they  have  labore<l. 

Mt.  Cannel  lfosj)ita/. — With  the  founding  of  the  Columbus  Medical  College 
canio  the  necessity  for  another  hospital  in  this  city,  with  advantages  not  less  than 
those  enjoyed  by  the  Starling  Medical  College.  Doctor  W.  B.  Hawkes,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Columbus  Medical  College,  who  (iied  in  1884,  willed  to  the  institu- 
tion a  tract  of  ground  150  feet  square,  situated  on  an  elevation  at  the  corner  of 
State  Street  and  Souder  Avenue,  west  side,  on  which  should  be  erected  a  hospital 
for  the  use  of  the  College.  Doctor  Hawkes  also  devised  $10,000  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  building.  Under  the  superintendency  of  Doctor  William  I). 
Hamilton,  plans  were  drawn  for  the  new  hospital  and  were  accepted  bj'  the  boaj'd 
of  trustees.  Work  on  the  building  began  in  the  spring  of  1885,  but  the  fundsgave 
out  and  only  as  donations  and  subscriptions  to  a  limited  extent  were  received  did 
the  work  of  completion  proceed  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  that  year.  But  a 
hospital  building  without  the  competent  persons  to  care  for  it  and  properly  direct 
its  management  would  be  entirely  useless.  Hence,  even  before  it  was  ready  for 
occupancy,  the  trustees  appreciated  the  necessity  of  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  to  have  its  entire  control  in  order  that  it  might  be  completed 
according  to  the  latter's  desires  and  convenience.  It  w^as  decided,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bishop  of  Columbus,  to  place  its  management  under  some  one  of  the 
religious  communities  of  Sisters  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  Doctor  W.  D. 
Hamilton  finally  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  from  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana,  to  accept  it.  Their  lease  amounted  to  almost  a  sale  and  the 
Sisters,  under  the  direction  of  Mother  Angela,  immediately  went  to  work  to  com- 
plete and  furnish  the  building,  for  which  purpose  many  prominent  and  wealthy 
citizens,  both  Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  made  handsome  donations  of  money  and 
useful  articles. 

On  July  16,  1886,  the  first  patient  was  received  though  the  hospital  was  not 
fully  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  until  some  months  later.  The  success 
attained  by  the  Sisters  in  their  careful  nursing,  the  excellent  hygienic  surround- 
ings, the  pleasant  situation  and  the  fame  acquired  by  the  medical  staff  in  the 
treatment  of  very  difficult  cases,  soon  crowded  the  hospital,  which  was  rather  lim- 
ited in  space;  consequently  the  Sisters  began  preparations  for  enlargement  of  the 
institution  by  purchasing,  in  1887,  the  adjoining  property  to  the  east,  thus  giving 
a  frontage  from  Souder  Avenue  to  Davis  Avenue  and  affording  a  very  beautifiil 
site  for  the  new  building,  the  foundations  for  which  were  laid  in  the  spring  of  1891. 
On  May  31,  in  the  same  year,  Kight  Rev.  Bishop  Watterson  blessed  the  corner- 
stone and  placed  it  in  i)osition.  The  ceremony  attracted  a  large  crowd  of  people 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  parade  of  the  Catholic  societies.  The  platform  at  the 
site  of  the  cornerstone  laying  was  beautifully  decorated  with  American  and  Papal 
colors,  and  upon  it  were  seated  Bishop  Watterson,  Fathers  Logan,  Moitrier,  White, 
Reilly,  Mulhearn,Goldschmidt,  Clarke,  O'Reilly,  Rhode.  Horn  and  Cush,  Governor 
Campbell,  Mayor  Karb,  Jud<;e  Nash,  Judge  Gillmore,  Hon.  H.  J.  Booth  and  others. 
Addresses  w^ere  made  by  Bishop  Watterson,  Governor  Campbell,  Mayor  Karb  and 
Hon.  W.  J.  Clarke,  the  latter  speaking  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Medical 
College.  During  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  work  of  finishing  the  grand  and 
imposing  structure  has  gone  steadily  on,  and  today  it  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  improvements  of  the  West  Side.  The  fronton  State  Street  is 201  feet 
with  a  depth  of  80  feet.  The  buildings  contain  70  rooms  and  three  large  wards, 
all  comfortably  and  some  of  them  luxuriantly  furnished.  On  the  fourth  or  top 
floor  is  a  wellarranged  amphitheatre  for  surgical  operations.  It  will  accommodate 
300  persons      Apparatus  for   hotwater  heating  has  been  put  into  all  the  apart- 
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mttnln,  anil  Ik  nccnrnpaniud  by  n  perfuct  nyatcm  of  vontllatioD.  A  bcautifnl  tittle 
cliAl>cl  »c(-ii|>icF<  a  qiiiot  and  nocluilod  portion  of  the  building.  Rev.  P.  Uoitricr  is 
tlio  ('hiii)luin. 

Si.  Aiill'fini/'-^  ffospitiil. — The  central  and  consequently  very  convenient  loca- 
tion of  Si.  Kraiicis  Hospital  causud  it  to  ho  senorally  known  and  recognized  as  the 
vefiiHc  "f  Jill  omiTfjoni'y  enaos  and  particularly  of  the  victims  of  accidontn.  The 
patrol  wu^on  daily  unloads  the  niilforingand  the  dying  at  it«  doors.  In  such  circurn- 
nlanci'H  roiitn  tnn.it  bo  mado  for  the  unfortunate  pergonn  who  have  nowhere  else  to 
look  for  attfudancc  and  succor.  Indeed  the  object  of  the  Hospital  was  primarily 
for  such  us  could  be  relieved  or  cured  and  was  never  intended  as  a  refuge  for  the 
incurable  or  a  home  fur  the  friendless.  The  conditions  of  the  lease  plainly  indi- 
tilled  uw  much,  yet  the  Sialora,  in  the  charity  which  they  always  exercise,  were  from 
time  to  time  compelled  to  admit  Bucb.  Tbis  was  the  origin  of  the  St  Aathony's 
Hospital  erected  and  controlled  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis.  It  was 
to  bo  used  mainly  for  the  treatment  and  care  of  incurables,  while  St.  Francis  will 
receive  the  accident  and  acute  coses.  Situated  on  Mann  Street,  corner  of  Taylor 
Avenue,  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  city,  it  ]>088e8se8  a  location  far  removed 
from  till!  bustle  and  excitement  of  city  life,  with  abundance  of  pure  air,  so  great  a 
dosideratum  in  the  care  of  the  iuvalid.  St.  Anthony's  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
sanitarium. 

The  first  portion  of  the  property  was  bought  in  March,  1889,  and  additions  were 
made  thorolo  in  1890,  during  which  latter  year  plans  and  specifications  were  adopt- 
ed, and  the  work  of  excavation  began  in  June.  The  building  was  enclosed  before 
winter  of  1H90  and  by  October  of  the  following  year  it  was  completed.  The  dedi- 
cation took  place  on  Sunday,  November  22,  Kight  Rev.  Bishop  Watterson  offici- 
ating. The  Catholic  societies  celebrated  the  occasion  by  a  parade.  The  Hospital 
is  three  stories  in  height,  has  a  fine  architectural  appearance  and  contains  aoout 
one  hundred  rooms.  The  tract  of  eight  acres  upon  which  it  is  located  furnishes 
ample  ground  for  the  opcnatr  enjoyment  of  the  patients.  The  cost  of  the  estab- 
lishment will  reach  )tlOO,000,  most  of  which  will  be  met  by  donations  and  other 
charitable  offerings  by  our  churches  and  individuals.  Several  business  firms  have 
furnished  wunls  or  rooms.  The  first  patient  was  received  December  7,  1891,  itnd 
up  toSe|iteml)cr  30,  1H9'2,  three  hundred  and  cightysix  were  treated.  The  Hospi- 
tal has  already  proven  ito  necessity  and  usefulness. 

C'linoKHt  iiftltf  (iooil  Sht-phtrd. — The  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  were  first 
established  in  the  city  of  Caen,  Franco,  in  1861,  and  reeoived  the  cordial  approval 
of  the  Popes.  Their  object  is  to  establish  and  sustain  houses  of  refuge  for  penitent 
fallen  women  and  girls  of  all  ages,  to  rescue  female  children  from  dangerous  ocea- 
HLOUH  of  crime  and  to  train  and  instruct  them  in  useful  employment.  The  mother 
house  of  the  order  is  in  Angers,  Franco,  where  the  Mother-General  resides  and 
where,  at  intervals  of  throe  years,  the  general  council  of  the  order,  composed  of 
delegates  from  all  their  convents  throughout  the  world,  meet  to  deliberate  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  order  and  the  best  means  to  carry  on  the  groat  work  of  charity. 
One  portion  ot  the  community  is  strictly  cloistered  and  not  permitted  to  go  beyond 
the  prescribed  convent  enclosure  unless  for  some  extraordinary  reason.  Other 
members  of  the  order,  however,  have  the  rule  so  modified  that  they  are  required 
to  attend  to  the  outside  affairs  of  the  convent. 

The  earij-  history  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  this  city  indicates 
the  spirit  of  selfdnnial  that  pervades  the  order  in  general  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  sis- 
terhoods in  the  Church.  They  came  from  Cincinnati,  a  little  band  of  them, 
with  Mother  Gertrude  Alolloy  at  their  bead,  in  May,  18(i5.  Rev.  Father  Fiu- 
gorald,  the  present  Bishop  of  Little  Rock,  urged  their  coming  and  secured  for 
them  a  n^nted  dwelling  on  East  Spring  Street.  Thoir  mission  was  little  known 
at  first  and  therolbro  inappreciated.    The  accommodations  were  limited   and   the 
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growth  of  the  institution  was  held  in  chock  and  suffered  much  inconvenience. 
As  they  subsisted  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands  and  made  no  appeal  for  char- 
ity they  were  soon  compelled  to  obtain  more  commodious  quarters  in  which  to  do 
the  sewing,  fancy  needlework  and  laundry  service  that  was  required  of  them 
by  their  friends  and  patrons.  Tlirough  the  kind  offices  of  Father  Filzgerald  the 
Sisters  purchased  the  elegant  property  of  the  Sullivant  heirs  situated  on  iSainius- 
ky  and  Broad  streets,  West  Side,  where  they  have  built  up  a  beautiful  convent 
home.  Every  year  since  186G,  when  the  Sisters  came  into  possession  of  this 
property,  they  have  added  improvements  to  it.  New  and  substantially  constructed 
houses  have  been  built  for  the  different  classes  and  departments,  among  these 
added  structures  being  a  neat  and  handsomely  decorated  little  chapel  where  the 
entire  community  of  Sisters  and  children  daily  congregates.  The  institution  sup- 
ports itself  almost  entirely  by  the  work  of  its  inmates,  all  the  children  being 
employed  at  some  useful  occupation  when  not  engaged  in  recreation  or  at  school. 
The  good  work  accomplished  is  continually  manifested  by  the  numbers  of  former 
inmates  who  are  now  leading  useful  and  happ}'  lives  rendered  so  by  the  benign 
influence  exerted  over  their  early  years  when  the  world  threatened   to  lead   them 

astray. 

The  Sisters  feel  a  great  reward  in  the  gratitude  of  these  children  who  visit 
the  convent  at  frequent  intervals.  Mother  Gertrude  was,  up  to  1890,  the  much- 
loved  Superior  who  came  with  the  community  and  lived  with  them,  directing 
them  through  the  trying  years  of  their  foundation  and  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  subsequent  times.  The  people  of  Columbus  and  vicinity  had  learned  to  vene- 
rate the  good  Superior  for  her  many  qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  It  was  no  won- 
der, then,  that  her  transfer  by  her  superiors  in  March,  1891,  was  deeply  regretted. 
Just  realizing  the  fruits  of  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  struggle,  she  meekly  and  cheer- 
fully obeyed  the  call  and  entered  upon  the  more  responsible  duties  of  Mother  Pro- 
vincial of  the  houses  connected  with  the  order  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
The  convent  has  a  resident  chaplain,  the  present  one  l)eing  lieverend  F.  Moitrier, 
who  also  attends  to  the  spiritual  need  of  Mount  Carmol  Hospital. 

*SV.  Vincenfs  Orphan  Asylum. — Of  all  the  charitable  and  educational  institutions 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Columbus  only  one  is  strictly  diocesan,  that  is  to  say, 
directly  controlled  by  the  Bishop.  The  others  are  conducted  by  the  individual 
religious  communities  to  which  they  belong,  subject,  however,  to  the  authority  of 
the  ordinary  of  the  diocese.  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum  is  a  purely  diocesan 
charity,  founded  on  the  needs  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese.  It  is  controlled  by 
the  Bishop.  In  a  letter  published  in  the  Columbus  Wasthotc^  July  19,  1874,  Very 
Reverend  J.  B.  Hemsteger,  Vicar-General  at  the  time,  said  : 

A  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  has  been  a  longfelt  want  in  the  diocese  of  Columbus.  Cir- 
cumstances favor  the  foundation  of  such  an  institution  at  present.  The  Superior-General  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  visited  this  city  some  time  ago  with  the  object  of  finding  a  refuge 
for  her  Sisters  persecuted  and  exiled  from  Germany  by  Bismarck.  Last  year  they  taught 
7,800  children.  Their  institutions  extend  as  far  as  brazil  and  Java.  Ri^ht  Rev.  Sylvester 
Roeecrans  has  received  them  into  this  diocese  and  commissioned  tliem  to  found  an  orphan 
asylum  in  this  city.  Thus  the  main  point  of  this  enterprise  is  determined.  A  suitable  place 
for  the  institution  has  also  been  secured.  rx)uis  Zettter  has  sold  to  the  Right  Rf*v.  Bishop 
his  residence  with  surrounding  grounds  on  East  Main  Street  for  the  sum  of  $25,000. 
Of  this  sum  he  has  since  <lonated  $10,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans.  The  residue 
of  $15,000  is  payable  after  ten  years,  with  interest  at  live  per  cent.  It  will  be  easy  to 
comply  with  these  conditions  if  all  the  parishes  of  the  diocese  help  generously.  The 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  has  therefore  ordained  to  have  a  collection  made  in  all  the  churclies 
of  the  diocese  on  Christmas  Day  for  the  orphans  and  to  continue  this  collection  as  long  as 
the  institution  shall  be  in  need  of  it.  The  Sisters  expect  to  open  the  asylum  next  Christmas. 
As  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  institution  for  the  reception  of  the  orphans  we  hereby 
request  the  Catholics  of  Columbus  particularly  to  contribute  towards  furnishing  the  chapel 
and  schoolrooms,  the  dormitories  and  the  kitchen.  A  special  committee  w  ill  be  selected 
from  the  different  societies  to  represent  their  fellow  members  in  the  interest  of  the  orptians. 
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Tliin  lulU'i'  inli'oilueo.i  tho  Orphan  Asylum  anil  tho  pluns  by  wlii<;h  it  wan 
bc^iin  ami  will  be  coiitiiiuod.  Contrary  U>  expectation,  the  institution  was  not 
ibnnally  opi-iictl  until  February  2,  1875,  when  tho  Uight  Rev.  Biahop  Rosocrana 
Boiemiily  Iilossyrl  it  and  dedicated  it  to  tbe  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

On  this  occasion  the  Bishop  was  assisted  oy  Very  Rev.  J.  B.  Hctnst^jgor, 
V,  Vi.,  I!l'v.  J.  B.  Bin,  who  was  in  temporary  char^ro  as  chaplain  and  owing  to 
whose  exertions  tlic  aFiyhim  liaii  ita  beginning;  Rev.  J.  Cosella,  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's,  and  Rev.  M.  M.  Moara,  of  the  ('athedral.  All  the  seminarians  were 
present  and  the  societies  marched  to  the  grounds  in  uniform  and  regalia.  Tbe 
openiiifi  was  very  auspicious. 

in  a  few  months  Jlev.  Joiin  C.  Goldschpuidt  was  appointed  tho  chaplain  and 
director.  Rev.  Father  Eia  having  been  authorized  by  the  Bishop  to  organize  the 
new  parish  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Father  Goldsclimidt  has  remained  to  the  present 
time.  Year  by  year  the  institution  grew  rapidly  until  additions  were  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  orphans  and  to  make  their  home  comfortable  and  convenient. 
Father  (ioldschmidt  has  devoted  his  best  ouergios  to  the  good  work,  succeeding 
admirably  in  not  only  keeping  up  the  running  expenses  of  the  institution  but 
also  in  defraying  the  cost  of  new  buildings  and  many  great  iraiirovcments.  Four 
hundred  orphans  are  now  inmates,  besides  a  number  of  Sisters  who  care  for  them 
with  tho  Bolicitude  of  mothers.  Tho  revenues  of  the  asylum  are  derived  princi- 
pally from  the  Christmas  collections  throughout  the  diocese,  the  annual  picnic  and 
volunteer  offerings  of  the  friends  of  the  institution.  A  new  cliapel  to  serve  also 
as  the  church  of  the  parish  was  dedicated  some  years  ago  and  a  very  comfortable 
residence  lor  the  chaplain  has  been  erected. 

St.  Marij's  of  the  Springs.— This  academy  for  j'oung  ladies,  situated  northeast 
of  tho  city,  near  Alum  Creek,  on  the  Johnstown  Pike,  ia  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Dominic.  Tbis  community  of  nuns  ia  an  outgrowth  of  the  religious  order 
of  priests  founded  by  St.  Dominic  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Fatbera  came 
to  this  country  at  tho  beginning  of  the  present  ceoiury,  the  small  band  of  them 
directed  by  Rev,  Edward  D.  Fenwick.  Bishop  Carroll  had  then  episcopal  juris- 
diction over  tbe  entire  United  States  and  adjoining  territory.  Under  his  direc- 
tion the  Fathers  were  sent  to  the  West  to  engage  in  active  missionary  life. 

In  18*t(>  Father  Fenwick  purchased  with  his  own  patrimony  land  in  Washing- 
ton County,  Kentucky,  and  established  thereon  the  first  Dominican  convent  in 
the  United  States,  naming  it  aAer  the  first  saint  of  the  Dominican  order  in  America, 
St.  Rose  of  Lima,  From  St  Itose'a  aa  a  centre  the  Fathers  extended  their  mission- 
ary labors  in  several  directions,  particular  attention  being  given  to  Kentucky  and 
Ohio.  In  1818  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  at  Somerset,  this  State,  was  established  by 
the  Dominican  Fathers  un  lands  donated  by  Mr.  Peter  Dittoe,  of  that  place. 
St,  Josepli's  was  the  Ohio  centre  for  Catholicity.  As  tho  Fathers  had  now  firmly 
established  themselves,  it  was  desired  that  the  Si&ters  of  the  same  order  be  founded 
in  this  country  to  asaist  in  the  work  of  education  and  charity.  Rev.  Thomas  Wil- 
son was  the  Provincial  of  all  the  Dominicans  in  tlie  United  States  aud  received 
authority  from  the  Master-General  of  tbe  order  to  oatablisb  tbe  Sisterhood.  When 
this  became  known  a  number  of  ladies  applied  for  admission  as  candidates.  The 
firwt  convent  of  St.  Catlierino  was  erected  about  a  mile  from  St,  Rose's  and  soon 
gained  prominence  as  a  Catholic  School.  Miss  Mary  Sansberry,  a  native  of  Mary- 
land, was  among  tho  first  to  enter  the  community  and  under  the  name  of  Sister 
Angela  became  the  first  Prioress.  The  first  mission  from  tbe  convent  was  at 
St.  Mary's,  Somerset,  near  the  vicinity  of  which  the  Dominican  Fathers  had 
founded  a  house.  Four  Sisters,  by  request  of  Bishop  Fenwick,  who  wa.s  also  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Dominicans,  arrived  at  Somerset  on  February  5,  1830.  School  was 
opened  in  a  small  houHc  in  the  April  following  with  forty  pupils  in  attendance. 
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St.  Mary's  Convent  increased  in  usefulnoss  and  popularity  and  additions  were 
constantly  made  to  ihe  property.  In  the  midst  of  its  prosperit}',  during  the  year 
1866,  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  all  the  buildings  and  rendered  the  inmates  home- 
less. The  Dominican  Fathers  tendered  the  Sisters  the  use  of  their  novitiate, 
sending  their  novices  to  St.  Rose's,  Kentucky.  In  this  building  the  Sisters  con- 
ducted their  school  for  two  j'cars.  Shortly  after  the  fire  Mr.  Theodore  Leonard, 
of  this  city,  learning  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  community,  offered  them 
a  tract  of  land  containing  thirtythree  acres,  the  present  site  of  the  Academy,  and 
a  munifiecnt  donation  of  building  material  if  they  would  remove  to  Columbus. 
The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  in  the  fall  of  1866  the  foundations  for  the  new 
structure  were  laid.  The  building  was  150  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  in  width  ;  it« 
height  was  four  stories  of  twelve  feet  e:ich.  The  interior  was  arranged  with  the 
requisite  conveniences  for  a  large  boarding  school  with  accommodations  for  about 
two  hundred  pupils.  On  September  7,  1868,  the  buildini;  was  ready  for  the 
school  term  which  opened  on  that  day,  the  Sisters  having  taken  possession  a  few 
weeks  previously.  Mr.  Eugene  Mageveny.  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  supplemented 
the  donation  ot*  Mr.  Leonard  with  J1(),(»00,  much  of  which  wj»8  used  in  furnish, 
ing  the  interior.  Sister  Hose  Lynch,  known  in  after  years  as  Mother  Hose,  at 
present  with  the  Dominican  Sisters  at  Galveston,  was  the  first  Superior.  Addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  original  building  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
the  landscape  so  beautified  by  nature  and  art  that  St.  Mary's  of  the  Springs  has 
become  one  of  the  most  charming  sites  for  an  academy  to  be  found  in  Ohio. 
Under  the  fostering  spiritual  care  of  Bishop  Watterhon  the  Dominican  Sisters 
have  greatly  extended  their  influence  as  attested  by  the  number  of  schools  in  the 
diocese  supplied  with  Sisters  as  teachers,  who  own  St.  Mary's  as  their  home.  At 
present  another  large  addition  is  being  built,  which,  when  completed,  will  give 
increased  facilities  for  carrj'ing  on  an  institution  of  learning  that  our  citizens  will 
feel  proud  of  It  is  patronized  extensively  by  non-Catholics  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  over  half  of  the  pupils  are  daughters  of  such  parents.  Mother  Vincen- 
tia  is  at  present  Superior. 

iS7.  Joseph's  Arademy.  -This  wellknown  institution,  situated  on  East  Rich 
Street,  between  Sixth  and  SevOnlh  streets,  was  founded  b\  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Bishop  Rosecrans  and  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens.  It  is  a  day  school  tor  j^oung  ladies  in  which  all  the  branches  of  a 
thorough  academic  course  are  taught.  The  Sisterhood  ot  Notre  Dame  was  insti- 
tuted in  France  in  1751  and  introduced  into  this  country  in  1840  by  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Purccll,  of  Cincinnati,  who  engaged  them  in  several  schools  of  his 
diocese.  From  Cincinnati  a  small  community  of  the  Sisters  was  brought  to 
Columbus  in  August,  1855,  by  Rev.  James  Meagher,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
where  they  wore  employed  in  teaching  the  parochial  schools.  Thus  they  were 
the  first  Sisters  to  establish  a  home  in  this  city.  Their  first  residence  was  on  Oak 
Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fit\h.  The  cornerstone  of  the  present  academy  was 
laid  by  Verj'  Rev.  J.  B.  Ilemsteger,  V.  G.,  on  April  15,  1875,  Rev.  Fathers  Eis 
and  Goldschmidt  assisting  at  the  ceremony.  The  building  was  erected  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  on  vSeptember  6,  1875,  opened  with  an  encouraging  number  of 
pupils.  From  that  time  on  the  attendance  has  steadily  increased,  necessitating 
additions  to  the  building  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most  popular  of 
the  educational  institutions  of  our  diocese.  Music  and  the  fine  arts  receive  par- 
ticular attention,  and  the  young  lady  that  graduates  either  in  music  or  the  English 
course  has  indeed  earned  the  honors.  The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  belonging  to 
this  house  teach  in  the  parish  schools  of  St.  Patrick's  and  Holy  Cross. 

Cemeteries. — The  ('atholic  Church   consecrates  the  ground  in  which  are  placed 
the  remains  of  its  faithful  members,  anil  wherever  it  can  possibly  be  done  land   is 
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set  aside  for  Hint  piirpofio  alone,  iitnl  wherever  there  id  a  Catholic  Church  there 
also  II  Ciitlioliu  burial  ground.  Prior  lo  1845  the  Catliolies  of  CoiuinbiH,  codr 
tutiiig  only  one  conf^regntion,  that  of  Holy  CrosH,  hiul  no  eemetory  of  thoir  ow 
The  prioHt  acoompanied  the  rcmairiB  to  ibo  (['"a^oya"!  ind  bleeped  the  ^ravo. 
.laniiary,  1845,  Samuel  Brush  convoyed  to  Potor  T'ry  and  wife  a  tract  of  land  <v 
tAiiiiti^  tbreo  airett  and  a  quarter,  nituiit^^d  in  the  northeast  part  of  Iho  city  a i 
now  known  AH  tbe"Old  Catholic  Burial  Ground."  The  conBiiioration  was  e 
hundred  dollars.  This  property  Mr.  Ury  bold  in  trust  for  the  CatholicR  un 
Kiiptember  11,  1848,  when  be  deeded  it  *0  John  B.  Purcell,  Binbop  of  Cincinna 
for  the  fiamo  consideration  of  8600.  Tbe  burialground  was  at  that  time  ji 
within  the  city  limits;  in  time,  however,  the  cemetery  was  nearly  filled  and  t 
Ciiy  t!ouncil,  tnoi-eover,  prohibited  by  ordinance  further  burials  within  tbe  e( 
poratioii.  This  measure,  long  uttticipated,  urged  the  Catholicn  to  the  purcbaso 
other  tfrounils  for  cemetery  purposes. 

Viiirury  Vimvfery. —  Through  the  agency  of  John  F.  Zimmur,  a  tract  contai 
iiig  tweiilytive  acres,  lying  some  distunce  beyond  the  city  limits,  on  the  Harr 
hurg  Pike,  wuh  purchased  in  IStiri,  and  additions  tbcroto  in  186C  and  1869.  T 
partios  conveying  the  property  to  the  Bishop  were  Jacob  Gall,  Philo  X.  Wh 
and  John  R  Zimmor.  The  ground  is  slightly  undulating  and  haH  been  vast 
improved  by  shrubbery  and  the  erection  ot  handsome  monuments.  Thecemoto 
was  o)ione<i  for  burials  in  1867  and  up  to  tbe  time  of  its  solemn  consccruti 
November  :i,  1874,  over  fourteen  hundred  interments  had  been  made.  The  grt 
privilege  of  phtcinj;  their  dead  in  consecrated  ground  had  by  necessity  been  doni 
the  (.'alholics  of  Columbus.  But  now  the  time  had  come  when  tbey  wc 
|iussessc<l  of  ground  free  of  incumbrances  and  prepared  to  receive  couseeratic 
A  procemion  of  all  the  Catholic  societies  moved  from  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  to  t 
cemetery,  wboce  an  immense  crowd  of  jieople  had  gathered  to  witness  theiro|>08i 
ceremonies  so  filled  with  consolation  to  those  whose  beloved  ones'  remains  wc 
there  i"eposing.  Previous  to  the  consecration  Bishop  Kosocrans,  from  tbe  foot 
the  largo  crows  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  grouucT,  addressed  the  people  a  fi 
words  in  which  ho  dwelt  lipon  tbe  very  solemn  character  of  the  ceremony  abo 
to  be  witnessed  and  exhorted  all  to  pray  for  the  dead  without  ceasing.  In  t 
siicred  function  the  Bishop  was  assisted'  by  Rev.  N.  A.  Gallagher,  Rev.  G. 
Ahrens,  liov.  II.  Anderson,  Very  Bev.  J.  B.  Hemstoger,  liuv,  J.  Ca.'iella.  fiev. 
Bauniari,  Kcv.  M.  M.  Meara,  Rev.  J.  B.  Eis,  Rev.  U.  B.  Dues,  and  u  number 
seniiuariiins  and  altar  hoys.  Tho  cei-emony  occupied  some  time  and  at  its  conc 
sion  tbe  pontifical  blessing  was  given. 

At  llie  lime  of  the  aliandonment  of  the  old  burial  ground  tbe  remains  oft 
lioiid  were  removed  by  fVieiids  to  tbe  now  cemetery  and  efforts  wore  made  to  d 
po.se  lit' [lie  property.  Tlie  title  of  tlie  land  has  been  contested  by  Potor  Ur 
lieirs  who  claiiu  it  by  reason  of  its  ceasing  to  he  used  for  burial  purposes.  T' 
interior  courts  have  decided  Ihat  tlie  Bishop  holds  a  clear  title  and  can  disposa 
the  pn)|)crty.  Tho  case  has  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  may 
i^nnie  lime  liefore  the  final  doei.sion  is  reached. 

Our  historical  sketch  cinis  here.  -Vs  this  is  tbe  first  compilation  of  tbe  histo 
of  the  ('atliolic  ('hurcli  iii  this  city  except  tiie  very  creditable  attempt  in  Studei 
IlisiiMT  of  Columbus,  tho  writer  loels  that  some  inaccuracies  may,  in  tbe  light 
I'nrlhei'iMvestigation,  he  found  In  the  course  of  tho  sketch,  jf  such  thoro  be,  1 
will  feci  grateful  lu  have  them  indicated  so  that  proper  correction  can  bo  mai 
it)  the  future.  To  Mr.  Alfred  K.  Leo  tlie  author  tcels  under  obligations  for  pe 
milling  recourse  to  compilations  of  church  news  made  by  that  gentleman  in  tl 
preparation  i)f  this  groat  work.  To  the  clergy  and  superiors  of  religious  con 
luiinitics  thanks  are  returned  for  favors.  Studer's  Columbus  and  John  Gilmai 
Sliea's  History  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  have  furnished  some  importai 
items  connected  with  the  early  history  of  tho  Catholic  Church  in  this  city. 
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Tolle,  of  Coliimbut,  Ixitli  of  whom  had  been  converted  auil  baplizod  uinlor   ihe 
ininiHlnttioii  of  KUlov  Jeffricu. 

Alter  <luc  deiiberution,  tbo  (ouueil  reeolTod  to  "  foUowahip  the  above  named 
brolhn^n  and  mMtora  ns  a  churi-h  ol  our  Lord  and  ^viour,  Jesus  Christ.'  Elder 
Jelfritis,  having  beun  apl'oinlud  ac  u  reprosonlat'ive  of  the  new  cliurch,  answered 
lite  nuceasury  ((uoHtionB  put  by  the  moilei'ator.  KIder  James  Potters  aditresitod  t!io 
church  and  ^ivo  the  right  hand  of  followMhip,  and  Klder  Jacob  Drake  followed 
with  remarks  emphasizing  the  iinporlanee  of  the  engagement  into  which  they  had 
entered.  The  council  Notwioii  eloped  with  u  prayer  and  praise  service  opened  by 
Deacon  John  MuLeod.  The  timeslained  record  of  the  pi-oceediogs  is  concluded 
with  thin  Ronloneei  "  We  can  but  hope  the  Lord  was  wiih  us  and  that  He  will 
bless  this  little  vine  and  cause  it  to  become  a  thousand." 

The  organiaation  was  called  "the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Columbus;"  a 
covonaniaiid  articles  of  faith  were  adopted  aixi  tlie  little  church  of  eleven  mem- 
bers, three  of  whom  wore  colored,  began  ita  career,  which  was  for  some  years  of 
doubtful  outcome.  Moatings  were  held  at  the  houses  of  various  members  and 
KIdur  Jotfrie^f  from  the  tirst  performed  the  duties  of  pastor,  though  he  w:is  not 
formally  called  to  the  pastorate  until  April,  1825.  Communion  service  wan 
observed  (luartorly,  bui  how  oUeti  there  was  preaching  is  not  certain,  since  Blder 
Jeffries  had  engagements  to  preach  elsewhere.  On  July  31,  1824,  nine  other  per- 
H01IM  had  bo^n  admitted  to  membership,  and  the  first  election  of  officers  occurred. 
Daniel  Iluddlo.-'ton  was  chosoti  Deacon,  and  Elijah  Tolle  Clerk  and  Treasurer.  At 
this  meeting  also,  a](plicatiuu  was  mudo  by  the  church  for  admission  to  the  Colum 
bus  Baptist  Association.  Klder  JcfTries  was  chosen  to  write  the  church  letter  and 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  tliis  lelter  wau  approved  and  Blder  Jeffries,  Alpheus  Tolle 
and  t'lijuh  Tolle  were  selected  to  bear  it  to  the  Association. 

'  The  culling  of  Elder  Jeffries  lo  the  pastorate  did  not  have  the  result  of  confin- 
ing his  ministrations  to  the  (!olumbus  Oliurch.  He  continued,  as  did  other  minis- 
ters in  the  association,  to  visit  other  churches  and  preach.  This  arrangement  was 
in  accordance  with  a  rosulutioii  adopted  by  the  Association  aud  approved  by  the 
Columbus  church,  the  necessity  being  due  to  the  small  number  of  ministers  and 
the  meager  support  that  any  of  the  churches  was  able  to  give  to  a  pastor.  The 
])ovorty  of  the  Columbus  church  is  shown  by  the  minutes,  in  which  it  is  recorded 
that  after  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  from  the  members  a  definite  statement 
UH  to  the  ainourit  to  he  given  the  pastor  for  his  services,  four  members  responded 
at  the  meeting  of  December  7,  1H25,  with  promises  to  give  tweutyfive  cents  each 
monthly.  At  this  meeting,  loo,  the  tirwt  proposition  lo  buy  a  lot  and  build  a 
church  edifice  was  made  and  the  mombers  were  asked  to  consider  the  matter  and 
decide  on  a  course  of  action.  Kldcr  Jeffries,  in  the  following  August,  reported  to 
the  church  that  he  had  touixf  a  suitable  lot,  but,  although  all  seemed  desirous  of 
having  a  meetinghouse,  there  were  not  enough  responses  lo  justify  definite  action. 
Ill  A|lril,  1S28,  he  made  another  report  to  the  church  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
bought  a  lot  which  might  become  the  property  of  the  church,  if  the  meniburx 
woiil<i  assist  in  paying  tor  it.  This  pntjiosiiion  met  with  no  better  resjtonse  than 
till'  preceding  otlv,  but  the  pjislor  was  uiidaiintcd  and  erected  a  small  building  for 
the  church,  ofl  the  south  side  of  Mound  Street  between  High  and  Front  streets. 
The  minutes  of  the  business  OLccting  of  January,  IS'M,  show  that  eleven  persons 
contributed  84.93  and  l'i(  days'  work  -tjward  fixing  the  school  hou.ie  built  by  Mr. 
Jclfrics  Ibr  ilie  jiurpose  of  having  nu'ctiug  in."  The  effect  of  being  jirovided  witU. 
a  reguliir  place  of  wor.ship  seems  to  have  been  nuile  as  good  as  Elder  Jeffries  hat.1 
expo<-ted.  In  the  following  .\pril,  lie  was  requesteil  to  devote  the  whole  of  oacl 
Sabbath  to  (he  services  of  the  i-liureh  and  he  coiscnted,  withdrawing  all  appoint. 
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orderly  con g rotation."  On  June  2,  1832,  tho  church  coosidorod  for  the  Ardtttmc 
ait  far  as  ony  record  can  be  found,  a  proi>osiiion  to  ostabliab  a  Sabbathachool,  and 
decided  to  inaa^nrKte  that  kind  of  effort  on  June  10.  There  m  no  record  of  iho 
organization  tif  tlio  Suhliathnchool,  bnt  it  in  probable  that  it  wau  orfrnnized  and 
that  tliu  Subbalhiicbo<il  work  of  tho  First  BajitiRt  Cliurch  dates  back  to  that  time. 
The  record  of  the  meeting  of  Decerabur  1,  lK;'i2,  HhowH  thut  the  time  of  holding 
SundayHchonl  was  fixed  at  two  o'clock  in  tho  atternoon. 

The  organisation  of  the  Baptists  had  no  formal  legal  recognition  until 
Vebruarj'  13,  183H,  when  tho  legiHluturo  |)a-ssc<l  ii  bill,  granting  to  George  JefTrieB, 
James  Turner,  William  A.  Morse  anil  tl>eir  uhsociatcs  tho  right  to  iniorporate  the 
First  Regular  Baptist  Ulmrcli  of  Colamhus,  and  ooimtitutinf;  tlio  men  naiticd  the 
first  Board  of  Truntees,  to  nerve  until  their  aucicHsors  were  regularly  elected 
according  to  the  eoimtitutioit  uf  the  Hociety.  The  act  is  signed  by  Duvid  T. 
Disnoy,  Speaker  of  the  Uonno,  and  Samuel  Jt.  Miller,  Speaker  of  the  Scnati-. 

Although  the  clittrch  wiis  now  in  ilH  own  buihling.it  diil  not  tlirite  to  that 
extent  which  had  been  expected.  Thin  wan  partly  duo  to  personal  dis.sensioiis 
amonj;  the  niembern.  It  wan  in  the  full  of  18ii:^  that  a  number  of  Welsh  Baptists 
organized  a  church  under  tho  lea'tcrship  of  Rev.  John  Harris,  who  had  recently 
conte  from  Newport,  Kngland.  Mr.  Hurris  preached  ut  firet  entirely  in  WeUh, 
bnt  afterwards,  in  recogiiition  of  the  number  of  English -speaking  llaptitils  who 
had  conio  Ut  them,  sermons  wore  occasionally  delivei'cd  in  the  hngli^b  tongue. 
Both  the  Knglish  church  under  Rev.  Mr.  JetTrieH  and  the  WeUh  church  uniier 
Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  were  weak.  They  felt  the  need  of  the  strength  which  coines  of 
union,  and  in  the  fall  of  1834,  prominent  members  of  each  organization  met  at  the 
house  of  Itev.  Mr.  Harris  and  decided  to  ask  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  send  to  Columbus  a  preacher  under  whom  llio  two  cliurchcs 
could  conHoltdute.  Tho  societj-  responded  favorably  and,  in  Juno,  1835,  Rev.  T. 
K.  Cressy  arrived  in  Columbus  to  begin  work  on  the  new  basiN.  There  was  still 
flome  indisposition  on  tho  part  of  some  of  Mr.  JefTries's  church  to  consent  to  the 
proposed  union,  but  those  who  had  decided  on  that  course  wont  boldly  ahead  and 
were  on  the  point  of  organizing  separately  when  the  members  of  Rev.  Mr. 
JefTrics's  church  met  and  voted  that  to  hold  out  further  was  useless.  That  meet- 
ing was  hold  August  I,  1835.  Tho  record  states  that  "on  a  representation  being 
made  to  the  i;hurcb  by  Bldei'  Jeffries  of  the  agreement  made  with  certain  uf  tlio 
Baptist  brethren  in  Columbus  who  expected  this  day  to  have  l>een  constituted 
into  a  church,  the  church  voted  that,  if  said  brethren  choose  to  attend  this  even- 
ing and  join  this  church,  according  to  that  agreement,  they  will  be  i-cccivcd." 
Elders  Drake  and  ('arr,  (if  Granville,  were  appointed  to  inlorni  the  others  of  the 
chnich'fi  uctiim.  Tlierc  is  nolliing  to  show  what  the  precise  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment were,  but  tlio  principal  feature  wuh  tlie  retirement  of  both  Rev.  Mr.  Jeffries 
ami  Rev.  Mr.  Iliirris,  iind  tho  nniun  of  the  Baptists  in  the  old  house  of  worship 
under  tlie  pastorate  of  Itcv.  T.  R.  (.'rosMv. 

The  projioscd  meeting  of  that  evennifr  (August  1,  1835)  was  held.  Tlio  union 
under  the  agreement  wii.s  approved  by  all  and  the  fuliowing  named  jicrsons  who 
would  have  c()ristitutcil  the  now  cliurch  were  received  us  niombers  of  the  old  : 
Rev.  John  Hurris,  Mrc.  Marv  Hal  lis,  K.  Davis,  Mi-s,  Klizubcth  Roes,  Mr.^*.  Klisa. 
beth  Willi^iins,  Rufus  Bi.\by,  Mrs.  Lnev  Bixby,  Tunis  Peters,  Mrs.  Xuiu-v  Blake. 
William  ]!ichai-d^,  .Mrs.  Mury  Riclmnls.  John  B.  Wlieuton,  Joseph  West,  Miss. 
Dinah  Davis,  Mrs.  Sully  Weaver  and  Mrs,  June  Roberts.  An  invitation  wa^ 
unuuimc.nsiy  cxten.icd  Ui  KIder  .letfries  to  retain  his  niembersliip  with  tlie  church  , 
bnt  i(  was  declined  tni<l  then  ii  letter  ol  di.-'mi.ssion  was  unanimously  voted  to  him. 
John  B.  Wheaton  was  clerk  of  this  nicmorahic  mooting  and  was  Mubsciiucntlv 
chosen  clerk  of  the  church,  a  posilion  which  he  occupied  without  interrui>ti()n 
fiir   nine  ycar.s.      For    liis    excellent    care    in    recording    the    proceeding.-^   of  llic 
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church  in  that  vital  period,  the  Columbus  Bjiptists  of  today  are  greatly  indebted 
to  him. 

Writing  in  1837  of  the  oven  1 8  just  described,  Elder  Jacob  Drake,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  council  that  instituted  the  church  in  1824,  and  who  also  ])layed  a 
prominent  pjirt  in  the  consolidation  of  1835,  t^ays :  "It  soon  became  evident  to 
the  discerning  and  attentive,  who  v\ere  deeply  inlorested  in  the  Baptist  cause  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  State,  that  however  pious  or  zealous  Brother  Jeffries  might 
be,  it  was  vain  to  hope  that  our  doctrinal  sentiments  and  peculiarities  could  ever 
successfully  compete  with  the  Peilobapiists,  under  the  ministry  of  Brother  Jef- 
fries. Baptists  wore  continually  coming  into  the  city  who  kept  themselves 
aloof  from  the  church.  The  Welsh  Baptists  formed  a  little  church  separately, 
but  neither  did  this  succeed.  What  can  or  shall  be  done?  was  the  leading  ques- 
tion. After  considerable  anxiety  and  delay,  Brother  Cressy,  from  Massachusetts, 
came  on  in  1885,  under  the  patronage  of  the  A.  R  H.  M.  Society.  In  a  little  time 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  form  a  second  church  in  the  city.  A  council  was 
called  for  that  pur)>ose  when,  after  main  re  deliberation,  it  was  decided  that  cer- 
tain ju'opositions  by  Brother  Jeifries  should  be  complied  with,  by  which  Brother 
Cressy  and  the  members  with  him  came  into  possession  of  the  meetinghouse, 
together  with  all  the  members  of  the  ohi  church-  that  were  willing  to  come  under 
the  pastoral  care  and  administration  of  Brother  Cressy.  Brother  Jeffries  took 
his  letter  of  recommendation  and  dismission,  and  the  cause,  under  Brother  Cressy's 
labors,  has  prospered  and  is  prospering." 

A  change  ot  location  and  the  erection  of  a  new  church  building  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  church  soon  alter  its  reorganization.  A  committee  to  choose  a 
site  and  present  a  plan  for  the  building  was  appointed  as  follows:  Jlev.  T.  R. 
Cressy,  R.  Bixby,  Tunis  Peters,  Isaac  Cool  and  Ira  Grover.  On  October  1),  1835, 
they  reported  two  sites,  one  at  the  corner  of  Town  and  Third  and  the  other  at  the 
corner  of  liich  and  Third  streets,  their  preference  being  for  the  tirst  named.  Plans 
for  the  building  and  for  raising  the  necessary  money  were  also  then  presented. 
The  lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Kich  and  Third  streets  w^as,  however,  chosen. 
This  site  was  then  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  was,  together  with  adjoining 
lots,  enclosed  with  a  rail  fence  of  black  walnut  and  devoted  to  the  raising  of  corn 
and  potatoes. 

A  building  committee  composed  of  John  Harris,  Rufus  Bixby,  Thonuis  Worth- 
ington,  J.  B  Wheaton,  Isaac  Cool,  Ira  Grover  and  Jonathan  L.  Peters  was 
appointed.  Rev.  T.  R.  Cressy  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  and  went  East  to 
make  a  small  loan  to  aid  the  church  in  its  building  project.  He  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  with  a  number  of  men  in  the  East  by  which  they  were  to  invest 
S4,000  in  Western  land  to  be  chosen  by  Mr.  Cressy.  In  addition  to  that  amount 
they  were  to  advance  10  per  cent,  or  3400  to  be  used  in  erecting  the  Baptist 
Church  here.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year,  the  land  thus  purchased  was  to  be  sold 
or  appraised  and  from  the  amoi^nt  of  such  sale  or  appraisement,  the  whole  amount 
of  money  advanced  with  lawful  interest  added,  was  to  be  deducted  and  oncthird 
of  the  residue  was  to  he  paid  to  Mr.  Cressy  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ba])tist  Church 
of  Columbus,  with  the  distinct  understanding  and  agreement  that  the  said  church 
should  pay  over  the  same  in  equal  instalments,  in  two,  three  and  four  yi^ars 
thereafter,  to  T.  U.  Green,  William  Winterlon  and  C.  Roberts,  to  be  by  them 
invested  and  employed  at  their  discretion  for  the  erection  of  Baptist  meeting- 
houses in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  rather  complicated  financial 
arrangement  was  endorsed  by  the  church  and  the  responsibilities  assumed  by  the 
same. 

The  work  of  erecting  the  building  was  begun,  but  the  financial  resources  were 
insufficient  to  justify  the  completion  of  the  structure  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
basement  room  only  should  theii   be   completed.     This  course    was  pursued  and 
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the  first  Bervice  was  held  in  tlic  lower  room  of  the  new  stracturo,  April  4,  1837 
It  was  the  annniil  business  meotinjt  at  which  otDcei-B  were  oleetwd.  The  chnrcl 
wiirshipuil  ill  thu  b:i8('incnt  for  throe  and  a  half  yearrt,  and  wiicn  the  building  wa> 
('omplcte<l  according  10  the  originiil  plans  in  1840  it  had  cosl  114,000.  Kov.  Mr 
CreRHy's  ]>aNtoriite,  which  extended  over  u  period  of  nevcn  yearn,  wait  most  sucvess 
ful.  One  hundred  and  Ihirly  meinhem  were  added  to  the  church  during  the  tirHi 
year  ot  liis  ministration.  In  1S40,  the  meniberHliip  wa«  203  and  in  1842,  whon  h( 
rCHigned,  it  was  210.  During  liis  ]>iistora(c,  the  unfortunate  difforonocs  tietwoon 
the  church  ami  Elder  Jeffries  were  continued  and  were  several  times  the  subjeci 
of  consideriitioti  at  huHinesn  meetings.  Elder  Jeffries  associated  with  hiniself  i 
tew  othci's  and  organized  a  church,  but  it  was  denied  I'ccognition  as  a  regulai 
Baptist  Church  and  apparently  soini  expired. 

The  first  step  toward  the  separation  of  the  colored  from  the  white  Baptisli 
was  made  early  in  June,  1834,  wlion  it  was  voted  '•  th:il  the  colored  brethren  have 
liberty  to  he  cet  olf  aH  a  brunch  of  this  church  and  triuiMact  business  for  them 
selves  except  in  the  final  reception  or  exclusion  of  members,  which  must  bo  donu 
by  tiiis  church."  The  organization  of  the  colored  branch,  thus  authorized,  did 
nut  take  place  until  January  7,  183li,  when  a  committee  eonsiHting  of  Mussr." 
Peters,  lluvris,  Bixby,  Wheaton-and  Kmith,  KevM.  Ficl-is  and  Cre.wy,  met  in  thi 
capacity  of  a  church  council.  McHsrs.  Nickens  and  Walking,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Elder  Jctt'ries  were  invited  to  seats  in  the  council.  The  ciilorod  Baptists  reported 
that  they  had  chosen  Hev.  Ezekiel  Fields  as  pastor  and  Pleasant  Litchfield  at 
deacon.  The  liberties  granted  to  the  branch  were  explained,  the  choice  of  pawtoi 
an<l  deacon  was  approved  and  the  brunch  was  formally  recognized.  Hev.  Mr 
Nickens  delivered  the  cliurge  to  church  and  pastor  and  the  council  adjourned 
On  October  18,  1839,  tliis  orirajiization  was,  by  vote  of  the  First  Baptist  Cliurch. 
granted  an  independent  existence.     It  lives  today  as  the  Second  Baptist  Church 

itev.  T.  R.  Orcssy's  pastorate  continued  until  September  8,  1842.  He  died  in 
Iowa  City,  August,  18ti9,  ufler  a  long  and  faithful  service  as  missionary  and  pus 
tor.  The  church  was  without  a  pastor  until  July  25,  1843,  when  Rev.  J):inie 
Kldridge  was  called  and  accepted.  His  service  continued  without  special  tncidcnl 
until  April  14,  184ti.  The  records  show  that  the  church  was  in  financial  straits 
it  was  difKcult  to  raise  the  850(1  salary  of  the  pastor  and  when  he  resigned,  tlu 
latter  was  a  creditor  of  the  church,  not  only  for  a  part  of  his  salary,  but  also  fur 
money  loaned.  This  indeblcdness  was  cleared  up  and  the  church  continued  wUli 
<mt  a  pastor  until  January  3.  1847,  when  a  call  was  extended  to  Ri-v.  l>.  B  I'henev 
of  Norwich,  Connecticut.  He  acce])tcd  and  as.iiutnod  his  duties  in  the  lollowin<] 
Ajiril.  The  American  Biipti.st  Homo  Missionary  Society  had  been  aiipeule.l  loan.; 
hud  responded  with  a  subscription  of  SHdO  to  the  pastor's  salary  for  llio  tirwlyeai 
and  an  allowance  of  ?75  for  the  jitistor's  trnveling  expenses  from  Norwich.  Con- 
necticut. This  annual  aid  was  conlinned  until  April,  1832,  when  the  church 
with  thanks  to  the  Home  Mission  Society,  reliTi<{iiished  the  assistance  and  net  oul 
on  a  career  of  sell'-sujiport.  Owing  to  iti-liealth,  Rev.  Mr  Cheney  resij;ned  thi 
jiaslorate,  October  12,  18ri2,  and  hin  resignation  was  regretfully  accepted  liy  tin 
church  in  resolutions  which  recorded  the  ujipreciation  of  his  "  successful  efforts  t. 
promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity  of  this  church."  Uov.  Mr,  Chenev 
subse>|nently  held  a  (lastoi'ste  in  Boston. 

On  November  7,  1852,  a  call  to  the  juistorale  was  extended  to  I£ev.  Jlenrj 
Davis,  .jf  Xow  York,  who  entered  on  lljc  iliscliarge  of  his  duties  in  February.  H5H 
but  resigned  March  .">.  ]sr>8.  Rev.  Mr.  Dnvis's  juistorate  was  marked  by  dissen- 
sions which  culminated  the  week  following  the  pastor's  resignation  in  the  request 
of  fillyscven  members  to  be  dismissed  tor  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  new  churcli 
The  rc.juesl  was  granted  and  -ri  May  12.  1K38,  the  following  persons  were  dt> 
missed  fur  the  iiurpuse  named:   Rev.  O.  Allen,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Allen,  Amelia  A,  Allen. 
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Gcoigiuim  Alien,  Amelia  Cuso,  Willium  KielJ,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Field.  Tliii.ii««  G.  Fii-kl, 
Georiro  B.  Field,  Mury  Roth,  Kov.  F.  Stanley,  Mrs,  Mary  Stanley,  Joshua  Vaiico, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Vunce,  Ilonry  UowKon,  Surah  Howson,  Mr.  B.  M.  Wlicatou,  Mn*. 
Elizabeth  Wlieaton,  John  B.  Whualon,  Elvira  WillinmH,  llannah  R.  Siy,  Anna 
Say,  O.  P.  Hiiiex,  Mrs.  Mary  Ilinoe,  Hev.  Henrj'  Davis,  Mrs.  B,  II.  Duviw,  Joseph 
Hall,  Mary  Hall,  Frederick  Uallcy.  Mra.  Sarah  UuUey,  John  Bat;shaw,  Mrs.  Jane 
BiigHhaw,  Bryant  Ileadley,  Mra.  E.  B,  Headloy,  Elizabeth  Syfert,  Jaiiiea  Kinir, 
Jamee  Slovonn,  Rachel  Crawford,  Janios  Scott,  Virginia  Seott,  John   Moccubce, 
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Huth  Moeeabec,  Margiiret  Moecabee,  Mury  Jane  Moccabee,  Ann  Mi  Klbuni^y,  Sural 
E.  Kverett,  Israol  f-yon,  Tlieodosia  I>von,  ClinrlolLe  Kakeslraw,  Josi,|.hiije  K:ik(;- 
Blraw,  Elizabeth  I'cekhuni,  Dolly  (Iliuinbers,  W.  W.  Wnnn-r,  Kli/.iibetli  A.  Warner 
Lovitia  AcUernmn  nnd  J.  N,  Furmer.  Thewe,  with  Ibe  single  addition  ol'  Mrw 
Sarah  S.  Hap^ood,  wlio  hud  tiot  been  a  member  of  tlic  Firal  Bajitisl  (.'hiii(:b,or;;aiii 
zed  the  Central  Baptist  Church  which  siiHtuined  ii  leehle  existenco  only  for  almnl 
three  yeai-8.  Services  were  first  held  in  the  clia])ol  of  Starling  Medical  College 
but  in  Itovember  of  the  same  year,  the  old   High  School   building  on  Town  stree' 
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l>olwc'i-ii  Fillli  mid  Sixth  streetn,  was  routed  and  worship  Beeiiis  to  have  boon  held 
tlieiv  uulil  the  iitmndoiiiiu-iit  of  the  offort.  Itev.  John  Burlie  was  the  first  pastor 
uikI  wiiM  snuccivicd  by  Rev.  (>.  Allen,  tho  latter  ftorvinp  without  salary.  Tho  fail- 
ure of  the  vHVirt  ix  thiisaceountcd  tor  by  the  Itev.  Thoniii^  ti.  Field,  who  wiis  church 
civrk  :  "  A  in-rH'Ct  procession  of  removals  from  tho  city,  with  several  serious 
iiiri»ii(ln  by  ileal h,  rapidly  redueodour  numbers  tii  decimation.  A  deplorable  befjin- 
iiini;  led  tm  10  a  diNastrouH  ending,  in  which  tho  very  flower  of  the  Baptist  force 
sei-med  to  lie  sacrificed  ior  nsu^hl.  "  After  the  Central  Baptist  Cliureh  had  dis- 
liariilcd,  those  who  remained  in  the  city  returned  rte).araU<ly  to  tho  jwrent  churcb. 

liev.  Hctu-y  I)a\i«  on  reiirins  fi-om  tho  pastorate  in  ISSK,  reentered  the  Home 
Mission  work  in  which  he  had  lieeii  l>cfore  engugod  ;  Mibsequontly  bocnmc  pastor 
of  the  liaptisl  chtit'cb  in  Rock  Island,  Ills.,  und  clic<l  there  in  Aiigu^tt,  18C9.  He 
wiiN  huici'filed  tti  llie  pastorate  hei-o  by  Rev.  I).  A.  Randall,  at  first  only  by  tom- 
Ijoruryiirrjnificincnl.  t)n  April  3. 1853,  Dix-tor  Randall  waw formally  invited  to  tho 
[laf^toratc.  jtcccpleil  and  served  till  July,  1865,  durin;;  which  time  ho  made  a  trip 
lo  the  Holy  l.iitid.  During  his  iiastorato,  too,  tho  church  building  was  repaired 
to  :i  coiisidenihle  extent  under  nis  supervision  and  as  a  result  of  his  untiring 
ciieif^y.  Doctor  Randall's  resignation-  as  pastor  was  formally  presented  to  the 
cliLirdi  April  Vi,  1H(i5,  hut  was  not  accepted  till  several  months  later. 

In  lSi;il,  Rev.  (j.  S.  ChaHC  was  invited  lo  the  pastorate  and  accepted  July  24, 
that  year.  He  (vsijincd  December  7,  18fi7,  his  communication  to  the  church  indi- 
catirifj  that  lie  believed  his  work  here  a  failure.  Tho  church  building  had,  how- 
evei',  been  renovated  at  a  cost  of  S1,00D,  and  the  membership  had  mit  diminished, 
('omidinieiiliiry  resolutions  wore  jiassed  by  the  church  in  accepting  the  resigna- 
tion, liev.  J.  \V.  Dshnrn  was  the  next  pasKir,  serving  from  February  37,  18U8,  to 
June.  1871.  Tlio  church  was  attain  repaired  at  a  cost  of  about  »8,00l»  in  ISCit-TO. 
'riie  rciiio<leli'(l  auiiiencoroom  was  dedicated  Sunday,  Juno  12,  1870.  Rev.  Mr. 
Osborus  pastorate  was  marked  by  the  first  successful  mission  effort  —that  on  the 
Siirlh  Siile,  The  mother  churcli  contributed  laborers  and  financial  support,  and 
asMinu'd  f^uiirdianshi])  of  the  Sundayschool  which  a  committee  estublisheii,  until  il 
grew  to  be  Ibe  Russell  Street  Raptist  Church. 

Kroin  June,  lf^71,  the  church  was  without  a  pastor  until  August  14,  1872, 
when  a  luiiinimous  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  I.  F.  Stidham,  ol  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  .Ml-.  Siidhani  began  bis  duties  in  tho  following  October.  The  first  year  of  his 
pastorate  wiis  miirked  by  a  revival  which  brought  many  adilitions  to  tho  mombor- 
wlii]).  The  cliiirch  flourished,  the  mission  effort  on  the  North  Side  was  prosecuted 
with  vigor,  and  on  January  19,  1881,  thirtyeight  members  were  dismissed  to 
organize  the  new  church.  The  mission  work  on  Twentieth  Street,  and  afterwards 
on  Ml.  VernoJi  Avenue,  flourtslied  and  gave  promise  of  a  similar  issue.  In  1884, 
however,  after  a  pastorate  of  twelve  years,  Rev.  Mr.  Stidham,  feeling  that  a  change 
might  inciease  the  efliciency  of  both  pastor  und  people,  tendered  his  resignation  lo 
acce]il  a.  call  to  the  First  Ruptist  Church  of  Cincinnati.  The  resignation  was 
regretfully  accepted  and  highly  commendatory  resolutions  regarding  the  rotiring 
paslor  and  liis  work  were  iiassed  by  the  churcli.  Uev.  Ira  J.  Bailey  was  pastor  nf 
ihe  liiurcii  IVoni  March  1,  18S5,  to  July  1«,  188l>,  when  he  was  compelled  by  ill- 
licalth  III  renign.  It  was  during  his  pastorate,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1885, 
thai  ei^lilien  pei'sons  were  dismissed  from  tho  membership  to  organize  the 
Ilildretli  ]ia|lli^l  Cliurch,  the  outgrowth  ofthe  Twentieth  Street  mission  work. 
Re\-,  Mr,  Hail.n- died  of  consumption  soon  alYcr  leaving  his  work  in  this  citj-. 
Rev,  (icorge  B.  Simons  was  pastor  from  November  1,  1HK6,  until  October,  1.^90, 
when  lie  resigned  and  accepted  a  call  lo  Zanesville,  The  following  monlb,  the 
present  jfaslor.  Rev.  B.  !■'.  I'att,  began  his  labors  Under  his  direction,  the  condi- 
tion (if  llie  clLurch,  l.mtb  lemjiorally  and  spiritually,  has  been  improved.  One  ot 
111.-  liisi  tilings  lo  whicli  he  turned  bi.s  attention  was  the  liquidation  of  the  debt 
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created  by  repairs  on  the  church  building  in  1885  and  1889.  As  a  result  the 
church  is  now  absolutely  free  from  debt  and  is  contributing  more  money  to  the 
various  branches  of  religious  work  than  it  ever  did.  Successful  mission  work  has 
been  prosecuted  on  Parsons  Avenue  near  Livingston  Avenue,and  on  Ohio  Avenue, 
near  Oak  Street.  A  lot  has  been  purchased  and  a  house  of  worship  will  soon  be 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  former. 

The  Predestinurian  branch  of  the  Baptist  Church  had  a  weak  though  some- 
what protracted  existence  in  this  city.  Tunis  Peters  was  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment. He  was  one  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  Kev.  T.  R.  Cressy 
to  this  city  as  the  j)astor  of  the  Regular  Baptist  Church  in  1838,  but  a  few  years 
afterward  became  alienated  from  that  church  and  in  common  with  others  who 
believed  in  an  uneducated  ministry  and  a  full  reliance  on  the  Spirit  without  resort 
to  what  were  characterized  as  purely  human  agencies,  began  late  in  the  thirties 
holding  meetings  in  a  building  on  the  site  of  the  old  South  High  Street  enginehouse. 
About  1840,  Tunis  Peters  erected  a  building  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Scioto  and 
Mound  streets  which  served  both  as  a  residence  and  a  church — a  dwellinii:  with  a 
large  hall  on  the  second  floor.  There  he  and  his  associates  in  belief  worshiped 
until  his  death  in  1855.  The  services  were  conducted  by  him  and  such  ministers 
as  could  be  secured  for  occasional  duty.  l^ev.  Mr.  Davis  and  Tunis  Peters,  a 
nephew  ofthe  other  hearing  the  same  name,  preached.  The  elder  Tunis  Peters,  at  his 
death,  souglit  to  will  the  use  of  the  room  to  the  church  which  he  had  established, 
but  the  wording  was  faulty  and  the  bequest  was  lost  to  them.  The  membership 
appears  to  have  been  large  at  no  time,  it  being  fourteen  in  1855  and  fifteen  in  185G. 
The  last  ministers  to  preach  to  the  church,  so  far  as  information  can  be  obtained, 
were:  Eev.  Mr.  Klipstine,  of  Virginia,  in  1854;  Tunis  Peters  and  A.  W.  Taylor,  in 
1855,  and  Tunis  Peters,  in  1856.  The  church  soon  afterwards  lo.'-t  its  oiganiza- 
tion  and  the  building  has  long  since  been  torn  down. 

The  earliest  work  done  by  the  Baptists  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  city 
was  in  18(56  when  Thomas  Humphreys,  Henry  Field  and  Miss  Lou  Bowman  began 
holding  Sundayschool  in  the  old  frame  depot.  The}*  conducted  the  school  about 
a  year  when  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hunjphreys  from  the  city  and  other  circum- 
stances made  necessary  a  change  and  the  work  was  surrendered  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians who  prosecuted  it  successfully.  Three  years  after  the  termination  of  this 
eifort,  or  in  1870,  the  First  Bai)tist  Church  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of 
B.  J.  Loomis,  Lanson  G.  Curtis  and  William  Wallace  to  locate  a  mission  on  the 
North  Side.  They,  in  connection  with  others,  prominent  among  whom  were 
Charles  R.  Dunbar  and  John  Evans,  established  a  Sundayschool  at  the  home  of 
William  Wallace  on  Summit  Street.  Mr.  Dunbar  was  the  first  superintendent  and 
B.  J  Loomis  was  assistant.  The  school  grew  and  in  October,  1870,  was  removed 
to  a  room  in  the  Courtright  block  on  North  High  Street.  Mr.  Jjoomis  became  the 
superintendent  an<l  continued,  as  he  had  been  from  the  first,  to  be  the  ]>rincipal 
moving  spirit.  He  gave  his  time,  energy  and  money  whenever  and  wherever 
there  was  need.  In  the  spring  of  1871  it  was  decided  to  buy  a  lot,  and  the  late 
llev.  Dr.  D.  A.  Randall  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Loomis  chose  a  lot  on  Russell  Street,  just 
east  of  High.  It  was  bought  for  SSOO  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  First 
Bajitist  Church.  One  third  was  paid  down,  of  which  Bev.  D.  A.  J^andall  sub- 
scribed $100,  Mr.  Abel  Hildreth  ^100  and  various  smaller  contributors  made  up 
the  remaining  $66.  The  notes  for  the  un])aid  balance  were  signed  by  the  trus- 
tees ofthe  First  Baptist  ('hurch,  viz.:  L.  L.  Smith,  A.  Hildreth,  B.J.  Loomis, 
J.  M.  Wheaton,  C.  E.  Batterson,  L.  D.  M3'ers  and  E.  W.  Simnjons.  A  frame 
structure  was  immediately  erected  at  a  cost  of  §1,200  which  was  subscribed 
in  small  amounts  b}'  a  great  many  j)ersons.  Services  in  the  new  structure 
were  begun  in  June,  1871.  An  effort  was  made  in  September  of  that  year  to 
organize  an  indepeiuleiit   church,  but  it  was  thought  inadvisable  and  the  missitMi 
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wcirU  wuH  (-(irilliiui-iJ  until  Jnnunry  1U,  18K1,  wlion  tho  following  (lorMonx  were 
iHsniifwcl  from  tho  momberehip  of  t lie  First  Bsptiet  Church  lijr  the  purjHmo  or 
(H';{ani«iiiK  the  Norlli  (now  Uiiaacll  Street)  BaptiHt  Church:  John  J.  Ev&nB, 
IIiiniLi  K.  Fvjins,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Powell,  Harriet  S.  Carter,  Joweph  Woodward,  Mrs. 
K.  A,  Wc>i)dwttr(l,  Mini*  Lovinu  Ziiin,  Thonitis  IIuraphreyB,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Hudson, 
W.  R.  llr.wncy,  MfM.  S.  M.  Bul.bilt,  A.  P.  Babbitt,  A.  C.  Ziiin,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Zinn, 
ItoHii  Uiilicr.  Kmnm  M.  Koyle,  Mrs.  Ktnma  Denunc,  Duvid  Davis,  Mrs.  David 
l>avi.4,  Mrs,  Suy,  Kuimii  I..  Nortlieutt,  Lenb  Thomas,  Anda  Moriii,  A.  T.  Stevens, 
John  S.  linbtrtH.  William  J.  Kvaiis,  E.  O.  Spring,  Helen  G.  Spring,  Ann  Richards, 
[.izKie  ThomaH,  Mrs.  A.  II.  Bllwell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wallaeo,  Lizzie  Wallace,  JuoBie 
JunuH,  Kale  Whorley,  Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Woolard,  Snruh  E.  Northcutt,  Edward 
Kv-ans  and  Josie  L.  Downey, 

(XhiT  BajiltFitN  in  that  section  of  the  city  joined  these  and  the  church  was 
oi-yatiized  Jaiinary  24,  IHSI.  The  first  ofBcers  were;  Deacons,  John  J.  Evans, 
Willijiiii  Downcj',  Thomas  Humphreys ;  trustees,  Nathan  Wright,  John  S.  Roberts, 
William  1).  Maildox,  William  Downey,  Thomas  Ifumphreys;  clerk,  A.  T.  Slovons; 
tti'jisurcr,  t'.  F,  Hcckyr.  The  council  for  the  recognition  of  the  new  church  met  July 
li>,  18r*l,  ihed<>lcj,'UtOM  lioing  Rev.  A.  Owens  and  Rev.  H.  L.  Gear,  Granville  ;  Rer,  A. 
W.  Yale,  Alexanilria:  Rev.  J.  V.  K.  Sooley,  Snnbury  :  Rov.  I.  F.  Stidham  and  E.  T. 
JiiiwHoii,  of  the  First  Church,  Columbus.  Tho  firnt  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev. 
A.  T>.  Jonlaii  who  resigned  in  November,  18H2,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Prank 
(J.  McFiirliin.  Duriny  Iho  lattor's  pastorate,  in  1884,  the  work  of  erecting  the 
))rcBciil  hiinclNonie  edifice  was  begun.  Tho  building  committee  was  composed  of 
llii'  folliiwing:  Thomas  Humphreys,  chairman  ;  Harriet  S.  Carter,  treasurer  ;  John 
.].  KviitiH,  C.  Westcrnmii,  E.  A.  Littell  and  Mrs.  Maria  Heckler.  Under  the  ciier- 
f,'clic  ilircctioii  of  this  committee,  tho  work  was  prosecuted  in  the  face  of  many 
ditticullics:  the  iingirial  frame  structure  was  moved  to  the  rear  of  tbe  lot  and  a 
building  cDstiiig  in  mone}'  unit  contributed  labor  and  material  not  less  than 
815.00II  WNS  erected.  Rev,  1'.  J.  Ward  succeeded  Mr.  Me  Parian  in  the  pastorate 
in  1S8^  iind  served  until  18!tl,  when  he  resigned  to  aec«pt  a  call  to  a  church  in 
.SoLiihcni  Ohio.     The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  J.  L.  Smith. 

The  Hiltlrcth  Biiptist  Church  liad  its  origin  in  a  Sabbathschool  effort  begun 
in  187(1  liy  ii  number  of  members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  a  little  brick 
school  house  north  of  the  site  of  the  pre.sont  church  structure.  Prominent  amonK 
(hese  workers  were  Mrs.  Abel  Hildreth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Hooper  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Field.  Mr.  Hooper  was  superintendent  of  the  Sabbathschool  and  the  ladies 
wore  teneln'rs.  The  effort  was  persistent  in  the  face  of  many  adversities  and 
although  little  pi-ogress  was  made  for  several  years,  the  workers  were  encouraged. 
The  neighborliood  was  continuiiily  growing  more 'poiiuloua,  and  a  few  Baptists 
were  nioviii;r  into  the  territory  to  help  in  the  work  which  had  been  begun  by 
those  who  liad  to  go  out  from  the  city  evcrj"  Sunday  afternoon  for  the  service.  In 
1W84,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mcl.eo*!  moved  to  the  city  from  Central  College,  Ohio. 
and  built  a  sUirei-oom  and  residence  on  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue  near  Eightoenth 
Slreel.  They  were  strong  Baptists  and  willingly  gave  their  aid  to  tho  struggling 
Sal  ibiith  school.  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  C.  M.  Roberts,  members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
hiid  also  movcil  intJi  ihe  neighborhood  and  they,  too,  gave  needed  assistance. 
Till'  mectiiigiiliiee  of  the  Sabbathschool  was  changed  from  the  r^choolhonse  on 
Twcnlieth  ."-itreet  to  the  room  over  Mr.  Mclieod's  store ;  Mr.  Roberts  was  chosen 
superinlendcm  iiml  the  work  took  on  new  vitality.  The  talk  of  a  church  building 
which  liiul  l>ei'ii  iiidnlged  in  for  sonic  time  received  a  new  imi)etus  from  the  prop- 
ositiori  of  Mr.  Abel  llildretli  to  erect  such  a  structure  on  a  lot  owned  by  him  at 
Ihe  (-"rner  of  Twentieth  and  Aleheson  streets.  He  carried  out  his  proposition  and 
erciled  .-i  liaiiiisome  brick  cluirch,  which,  tofjetlicr  with  the  lot,  he  gave  to  the 
Fir-i  H!i])'ist  riiiireli   in  trust   lor  the    llildretli    Baptise    Churcli  anrl  to  be  trans. 
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feri'ed  to  the  latter  when  it  should  be  organized.  The  church  was  organized,  the 
building  was  dedicated,  and  the  first  pastor,  Rev.  J.  S.  Cleveland,  was  ordained  on 
the  same  day,  August  25,  1885.  At  the  time  of  the  organization,  the  nitMnborshi)) 
consisted  oT  the  following,  all  of  whom  had  been  dismissed  from  the  First  Baptist 
Church  to  unite  with  the  new  one:  Cyrus  M.  Roberts,  Mrs  Cj'rus  M.  Roberts, 
Grace  T.  Roberts,  Mary  VV.  Roberts,  l^  R.  Hooper,  Mrs.  R.  R.  llooper,  Simeon  11. 
Hooper,  Anna  B.  Houper,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Auld,  Mrs.  Rose  A.  Moore,  William  T.  Rob- 
bins,  Charles  L.  Dolle,  Sophia  R.  Rus^iell,  Nellie  C.  Russell,  Mrs.  C.  Moores,  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Bidleman.  Soon  afterward,  their  humber  was  increased  by  the  admission 
in  a  similar  manner  of  George  A.  (^uimb}',  Mrs.  George  A.  Quimby,  James  Timms, 
and  Mrs.  William  Brain.  The  first  deacons  were  R.  R.  Uooper,  (ieorge  A.  (inimby 
and  C.  M.  Roberts.  The  first  board  of  trustees  was  composed  of  E.  A.  llildreth, 
Charles  Atcheson,  William  T.  Robbins,  C.  M.  Roberts  and  George  A.  (Quimby. 
The  first  church  clerk  was  Osman  C.  llooper.  Rev.  Mr.  Cleveland  continued  as 
pastor  for  about  four  years,  being  succeeded  in  October,  1889,  by  Rev,  J.  A.  Snod- 
grass,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  in  1891  by  Rev.  Adam  Fawcett,  the  present 
pastor. 

The  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  which  now  occupies  its  own  edifice  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Sandusky  and  Shepherd  streets,  West  Columbus,  had  its  origin  in  mission 
effort  put  lorth  by  the  First  Baptist  Church.  The  earliest  result  of  this  etfort  was 
the  establishment  of  a  Sundayschool  which  was  organized  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
October  18,  1885,  in  an  upstairs  room  of  a  frame  business  house  on  Wcht  Broad 
Street,  known  as  the  Telephone  Building.  Prominent  among  those  who  helped 
to  organize  this  school  and  gave  to  it  their  eltbrts  during  its  early  existence  were: 
Mrs.  M.  Bickner,  who  was  at  that  time  the  regularly  employed  city  mi.«jsionary  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  ;  Mr.  Brice  Ellis,  who  was  the  tirst  superintendent  of  the 
school;  Miss  Lillian  J.  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brown,  Mr.  Z.  P.  Gilmore 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  J)awson. 

The  school  soon  outgrew  its  quarters  and  a  larger  room  in  the  same  building 
was  secured  and  occupied  until  the  heat  ot  summer  made  it  untenable.  Then  the 
school  was  a  second  time  moved,  this  time  to  a  large  and  well  ventilated  storeroom 
on  the  ground  floor.  This  change  proved  to  be  a  wise  one,  tor  increased  comtort 
brought  a  larger  number  of  pei^sons  to  the  services  and  encouraged  the  older  work- 
ers in  a  lougcherished  ambition  to  Ibund  a  Baptist  Church  on  the  West  Side.  In 
furtherance  of  that  plai»,  Sunday  evening  services  were  begun  and  conducted  lor 
several  months  with  good  results.  These  were  finally  abandoned,  however, 
because  ol  the  large  amount  of  labor  they  entailed  upon  a  few  workers.  Jn  the 
fall  of  1888,  Rev.  C.  C.  Haskell  came  into  the  work  and  conducted  the  services 
during  that  winter.  Another  eftbrt  was  made  to  organize  a  church,  but  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  couhl  be  counted  upon  to  give  it  support  was  still  small  and 
the  organization  was  postj)oned.  Alter  the  de]);.rture  of  Rev.  Mr.  Haskell,  the 
services  were  continued  afternoon  and  evening  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Z.  P. 
Gilmore. 

In  July,  1889,  the  Telephone  Building,  in  which  the  services  had  been  held 
continuously  during  the  four  years  since  the  organization  ot  the  Sundayschool 
mission,  was  destroyed  by  hra.  The  Methodists,  who  had  erected  a  teniporary 
building  which  they  called  the  Tabernacle  further  west  on  Broad  Street,  tendered 
the  use  of  their  euifice  to  the  homeless  mission.  The  otter  was  gladly  accej)LeU 
and  the  Tabernacle  was  used  lor  preaching  and  Sundayschool  services  until  the 
organization  of  the  Memorial  Baptist  Church  and  the  occupancy  of  the  struclure 
at  the  corner  of  Sandusky  and  Shepherd  streets,  which  was  the  gift  of  Abel  Ilil- 
di^th  in  memory  of  his  deceased  wife,  Hllizabeth  Williams  Hildreth.  This  building 
is  a  substantial  one  ot  brick  which  had  been  erected  a  number  ot  years  before  by 
the  United  Brethren.     That  society  became  financially  embarrassed  and  the  build- 
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in^  p.iHiioil  into  priviitc  hniiilH.  It  wns  for  n  time  UHod  by  Ihc  Catholiiis  an<)  was 
ftM<TwurilH  vucatil  until  imrclmHefi  by  Mr.  Hildroth  and  given  as  previoaely 
stalcil.  Tfie  huiMing  was  i-ciiora(ud,  roiHodtled  to  some  extent  and  made  prauti- 
cally  us  ^ood  ns  new.  ]ii  ilie  wall  of  the  church  Dear  the  pulpit  has  been  placed  a 
lablet  iiiHuribvd  to  thi'  memory  of  the  pood  woman  whose  life  in  domeHttu  and 
cliun'h  rt'lutions  IkkI  prompted  the  benoliiclion. 

TIk'  mt.H'tii><;  for  organization  of  the  MomoHal  ItaptiHt  Church  was  held 
Oi-tolicr  IK.  ]K8f*,  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  mission  Sunday- 
Kchnol.  lier.  C  ('.  !Iur>kell  presided  and  Z.  P.  (Jilmore  was  chosen  clerk.  On  the 
<ul!  for  mi'mlierwhip,  it  wan  developed  that  the  following  pemona  held   lettera  of 
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(itsniiH>^1  from  the  churchos  named  to  the  Memorial  Baptist  Church  :  From  the 
Firsl  Itjiplist  Churiih,  Columbus.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W,  J.  Dawson,  Howard  Dawson. 
W.  Kllswnrth  Dawson,  Sarah  Hitter,  Sasie  Hitter,  Mrs.  Flora  Williamson,  Mrs. 
Ccor^i'  II-  -MoorcM.  Kffio  Iteckelt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thoma.s  Brown,  Floreii<-o  Cook, 
tin.w  I'l.ton,  Kati,-  Schwartz,  .1.  TS'.  Yoiinjt,  Mrs.  J,  N.  Young,  J.  P.' Uilmore, 
Siiwin  Schwartz,  Fditli  Gray,  and  Mrs.  L.  S,  Upton;  from  the  North  HaptiHl 
Chiircli,  Mrs.  Cliira  Showers,  Myrtle  Showers,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Myers,  Bert  ha  Myers  and 
Kilii  SclijimT;  from  the  Baptist  Cluirch,  Zion  Hill,  Texas,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Haskell. 
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After  adoption  of  the  covenant  and  articles  of  faith,  officers  were  elected  an 
follows:  Deacons,  W.  J.  Dawson,  Z.  P.  Gilmoro  and  Thomas  Brown;  trustee, 
W.  J.  Dawson  ;  treasurer,  W.  Kllswortli  Dawson  ;  superintendent  of  the  Simdav- 
scliool,  Mrs.  M.  Bicknor.  At  a  subsequent  moetinij  other  officers  w^ero  chosen  as 
follows:  Trustees,  Thomas  Brown,  Z.  P.  Gilmorc,  L.  S.  Upton  and  Geortro  II. 
Mooros;  auditor,  Mrs.  George  H.  Moores,  thuf*  completing  the  tirst  roster  of  offi- 
cers of  the  new  church. 

At  a  business  meeting  held  .  November  IH,  1889,  a  cill  to  the  pastorate  was 
extended  to  Rev.  H.  A.  Nixon,  his  services  to  be  continued  after  January  1,  18JM), 
if  the  church  should  be  successful  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  aid  from  the  Ohio  Bap- 
tist  Convention.  The  call  was  accepted  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor, 
arrangements  were  begun  for  the  dedication  of  the  remodeled  church  edifi(!e. 
Those  services  were  held  Sunday  December  8,  1889,  at  2:30  o'clock  i».  m.  Rev. 
George  B.  Simons,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  by  invitation,  preached  the  dedi- 
catory sermon  ;  others,  including  the  new  pastor,  spoke,  and  a  large  male  chorus 
under  the  direction  of  Prof  J.  F.  Ransom,  sang.  The  attendance  by  Baptists 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  by  the  people  of  the  immediate  vicinity  w^as  very 
large,  and  the  occasion  was  a  marked  event  in  the  history  of  the  VVest  Side. 

The  Council  of  Recognition  of  the  new  church  convened  at  the  church  build- 
ing, Thursday,  December  19, 1889.  The  delegates  were  as  follows:  Rev.  J.  S.  Goff 
and  Doctor  J.  H.  Gearheart,  Sunbur^' ;  Deacon  George  A.  Bockoven,  Berlin  ;  Rev. 
J.  V.  K.  Seeley,  Centrai  College  and  Jersey;  llev.  J  C.  Baldwin,  Granville ;  Dea- 
con John  Evans, North  Baptist  Church,  Columbus;  Rev.  G.  B.  Simons  and  Deacon 
E.  D.  Kingsley,  First  Baptist  Church,  Columbus;  Rev.  J.  A.  Snodgrass,  Hildreth 
Baptist  Church,  Columbus.  Rev.  G.  B.  Simons  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  coun- 
cil and  Z.  P.  Gilniore,  clerk.  In  the  evening  the  concluding  exercises  were  held. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Nixon  served  as  moderator,  Rev.  J  C.  Baldwin  preached  the  recogni- 
tion sermon.  Rev.  J.  V.  K.  Seeley  offered  the  prayer  of  dedication.  Rev.  G.  B. 
Simons  delivered  the  charge  to  the  church  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Snodgrass  the  charge 
to  the  pastor.     Kev.  H.  A.  Nixon  continued  as  pastor  until  June,  1892. 

The  first  missionary  effort  of  the  North  (or  Kussell  Street)  Baptist  Church 
was  made  in  1890  when  a  Sundayschool  was  established  in  a  vacant  .storeroom 
at  1547  North  High  Stroi^t,  near  Tentli  Avenue.  The  school  grew  so  rajndly  that 
it  was  decided  late  in  the  year  to  organize  a  church,  and  the  meeting  for  that 
purpose  was  held  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Noveniber  27,  1890.  K.  F.  Robert*  pre- 
sided and  F.  W.  Sperr  was  Secretary.  The  constituent  members,  most  of  whom 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  llussell  Street  Church,  were  as  follows:  Mrs.  Abby 
Bunker,  Miss  Kate  Bunker,  Miss  Addie  Bunker,  Mrs.  Cora  Coulter,  Dolly  Engle- 
hart,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Englehart,  .Mrs.  Lucy  Englehart, Travis  Knglehart,  Gertie  Knglo- 
hart,  Edwin  i\  (ireen,  Mi*s.  Allie  M.  Green,  George  Gibbs,  John  Grove,  Mrs.  Susie 
Grove,  Lemmit  Gihnore,  J.  JI.  Good,  Mrs.  Emma  Good,  Charles  Gilmore,  Mrs.  L. 
B.  Hay  ward,  Charles  M.  Jaynes,  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Jajnes,  Carrie  Knight,  Grace 
M.  Knopf,  James  Kennen,  Mrs.  Mollie  Kennen,  Catharine  Lynas,  Nina  TiOng, 
Rose  A.  Moore,  Maud  Moore,  Mrs.  Mary  Maxfield,  Miss  Anna  E.  Mehurin,  Miss 
Ella  G.  Mehurin,  S.  B.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Jennie  Nichols,  Harry  Nichols,  Mrs.  Clemen- 
tine Ogle,  Mrs.  Nancy  Outcalt,  Mrs.  Alice  Robinson,  Wm.  H.  Robinson,  Miss 
Florence  Rees,  Daniel  G.  Snyder,  Henry  Snyder,  Mrs.  Ann  Snyder,  Mrs.  Anna  C 
Snyder,  Mattie  B.  Simpson,  F.  W.  Sperr,  Mrs.  Julia  S.  vSperr,  Mrs.  Francis  L. 
Stephens,  Miss  Sarah  Throckmorton,  J.  D.  Warner,  Mrs.  Laura  Warner,  lla3ward 
Warner,  Mrs.  Mary  Williams,  Kittie  Williams,  Mrs.  Emma  Williams;  —  total, 
fiftyfivo. 

The  council  for  the  formal  recognition  of  the  new  church  was  held  January' 
20,  1891.  In  that  body  tliere  were  pastors  and  delegates  representing  the  Ba|>tist 
churches  of  Columbus,  Delaware,  Central  College  and  Sunbury;  Rev.  J.  Hawker, 
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J.  B.  Siluiff,  J.  H.  \Vrijj;litnour  and  George  K.  Leoiinrd,  of  the  State  Convention 
lioanl ;  Itev.  T.  (i.  Kielil,  Diittrict  St'crotarj-  of  iho  American  Itaplist  Uissioiiai-y 
ri.ion,  unit  Mr.  H.  .1,  Loi.miw,  of  Joff«irtoii,  Ohio,  ono  of  the  foundors  of  the  Hus- 
si'll  Slrcit  MisMon.  The  Council  organised  by  the  election  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wright- 
noiir  UK  ino'iuriitor  nnd  J.  K.  tioufih  ns  clerk.  After  the  utina]  fonnalilies  of  exnm- 
iiiution,  11 1'usoliition  of  recognition  was  adopt<Hl.  Kev.  J.  Hawker  extondei)  the 
hand  of  felh)WHhi|)  lo  the  church,  am)  Mr.  R  F.  Hobortx,  the  proHpectivc  pastor, 
rvHp'iTided  on  lichulf  of  the  church.  Kev.  G.  E.  Leonard  delivered  the  chiirge  to 
llie  church.  Other  tiiirticilianlH  in  the  exercises  wui-e:-  Rev.  H.  A.  Nixon,  Rev. 
I'.  .1.  Ward,  Itt'v.  C.  il.  Ha!.8  and  Rev.  J.  V.  K.  Seoloy. 

The  fiiBl  officers  of  the  church  were  as  follows:  Trustees',  Theoi>hilQ«  Eieese, 
S.  It.  Nichols,  C.  M.  Juj-nee,  D.  J.  Burnett,  D.  G.  Snyder,  J.  D.  Warner  and  F.  W. 
Sjiorr;  trcimiiivr,  P.  \\ .  S]iurr;  clerk,  C.  M.  Jaynes;  deacons,  J.  D.  Warner,  E.  C. 
Groi^n  imd  1).  G.  Snycler.  Mr.  E.  F.  Roberta,  who  had  decided  to  enter  the  min- 
istry and  who  liiid  heen  working  for  some  time  with  the  missiou,  was  called  as 
]ijistc)r,  -Manh  22,  1H91.  In  the  following  June,  Mr.  Roberts  was  ordained  and 
hirnially  eiilcrud  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  pastor.  The  ordination  services 
weru  held  in  thi'  RussclJ  Street  Baptist  Church,  Rev.  B.  V.  Patt  being  moderator 
and  Rev.  II.  A.  Nixon  clerk.  Tho  other  ministers  participating  were.  R*jv 
J.  V.  K.  Seclcy,  Adam  Fawcelt,  Dr.  Colby,  George  E.  Leonard,  P.  J.  Ward,  C-  U. 
Haas. 

About  this  time  a  mom  for  services  was  leaaod  at  14l;^  North  High  Street, 
n  short  ilisiance  south  of  the  first  site,  and  there  the  church  is  atill  worshijdng, 
while  awaiting  the  C'om{dulion  of  its  edilico  on  Tenth  Avenue,  a  short  distance 
wiwt  of  High  Street.  At  the  end  ol  his  year's  pastorate,  Rev.  Mr.  Itobcrts 
dcilined  to  be  a  candidate  for  reolection  and  on  May  11,  1-S92,  Rev,  E.  E.  Wil.' 
Hams,  of  Toledo,  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  Ho  accepted  and  preached  his  tirst 
sermon  June  12. 

Ah  rchitod  elsewhere,  the  Second  Baptist  Church  (colored)  was  set  off  as  a 
brunch  from  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  18H6,  although  it  was  not  organized  as  an 
independent  church  until  October  IH,  1S39.  The  original  momborflhip  of  ihia 
branch,  according  to  the  records  of  the  First  Baptist  Chureh,  numbered  sixteen, 
as  follows:  Kzekiel  Fields,  Letha  Fields,  Miles  Fields,  Patsy  Booker,  George  and 
Mary  Butcher.  PlcaRanl  and  Catliorino  Litchfield,  William  (fardner,  Sarah  Wood- 
son,"l'riscLlla  Flood,  Phoebe  iiandall,  Shubal  Fields,  David  and  Susan  Sullivant 
and  Susan  Watson.  Rev.  James  Poindexter,  pastor  of  the  Seconil  Baptist  Church, 
furnishes  the  following  sketch  : 

The  first  pastor  of  the  Kfcond  Daptiat  Church  was  EMt-r  Ezekiel  Fields.  In  a  short 
lime  iifter  lie  wua  chosen,  ijuite  a  revival tXKiurreil,  rcBultinK  in  ad-titienH  to  the  church  which 
.raired  its  mcmburship  to  forty.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  tClder  Fields  resiKoed  the  charge 
and  Ehler  VVullAL-e  .Slielton,  then  the  ablest  Mtlored  Baptist  preacher  in  the  West,  was  chosen 
pastor.  In  a  year  from  the  time  he  tookcbsrgo  the  memhcrship  increased  to  over  a  hundred. 
Elder  Shellon  held  the  |)sst(irate  four  years,  and  during  that  time  the  chureti  purchased  the 
lot  and  erecteil  the  buihlint(  in  which  it  now  worshiiie,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Gay  and 
l^iSzelle  strt-ets.  The  next  pastor  was  Elder  Allen  E.  Graham,  whose  nduiinistration  was 
unfortunate.  The  i-burch  divuled:  fortv  members  left  in  a  bcslv  and  ori;anized  the  First 
Antisluvcry  Baptist  Cliurt^h  u(  Oulumbtis.  [Note  by  U.  C.  H.:  'This  was  in  1847.  A  few 
vears  after  the  separiitiou,  the  Antislavorv  Uaptists  erected  a  briek  chureh  on  Town  (Street 
between  Fifth  and  .Sixth.  In  hS-'iS.  they  reported  their  m-inhiTsbip  at  104.  Rev.  James 
I'oiiniexter  niis  fora  time  the  piistor.]  The  next  pastor  was  \Vilh:iin  P.  Kewman,  who  served 
six  months;  tlie  next  Klder  Charles  .Satt^hel,  six  months;  then  Elder  F.  N.  Stewart,  four  fears: 
then  KUler  .Allen  Brown,  two  years  and  six  months.  Several  years  ela|ised  between  the  eitd 
of  Elder  Stewart's  ml  ministration  and  the  election  of  Elder  Brown  anil,  dnrinjt  that  time, 
the  Antislavery  Baptists  dislHindeit  and  united  with  the  Second  Baptist  Chun^i.  On  the 
reHiiination  of  Kldcr  Brown,  Rev.  James  Poindexter,  the  present  pastor,  was  called  to  the 
elmrge  whi'li  he  has  held  eontinnonsly  (or  the  la-st  twijntvei^ht  yeard.  In  \X7\.  sixty  mem- 
bers of  the  eliureh  obtained  letters  of  dismission  and  organized  tjhiloh    Baptist  Chureh, 
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vhose  hoase  of  worship  in  on  Cleveland  Avenue,  between  Tiong  and  Spring  streets.  In  ISS6, 
sixteen  other  members  obtftined  letters  of  dismission  and,  with  tour  others  from  other 
charchon.  organixed  Union  Cirove  Baptist  Church,  whose  hou'<e  of  worship  is  on  Eiortb 
Champion  Avenue. 

Tlie  immersion  of  converts   to  the  Baptiitt  faith,  a  rite   which   has   always 
proved   interesting  to  the  curious,  wis,  uniil  1)^58,  when  the  baptistery  was  con- 
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atracted  in  the  Firut  Cbunh,  admintNtureil  in  the  Seioto  Rivor.  Crowds  invariu- 
b!y  gathered  and  tiic  early  rocordu  show  that  it  became  neccsMary  for  the  cliurih 
to  protect  itself  from  the  ridicule  of  unbelievers  by  the  appointment  of  oflScers  to 
keep  order.  There  is,  however,  no  record  of  violence,  but  the  annoyance  of  the 
crowds,  as  well  as  the  ineonvenience  of  outdoor  baptism  made  an  indoor  arranjfe* 
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mcnt  for  the  administriition  of  tlio  rite  dusirublo.  Tlio  bupLiilery  in  tlio  F 
Church  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday  evening,  July  18,  1858,  iu 
iinmei-siou  of  John  Williama  and  Catherine  Decker. 

The  most  remarkable  outdoor  baptisms  in  the  history  of  the  eily  wei-o  tl 
coniiwctod  by  Shiloh  Baptist  Church  from  l?f79  to  1S82.  Tlio  place  wherti 
rito  was  adminiistored  was  the  Scioto  River  Just  north  of  the  Broail  Siroot  brii 
and  the  time  was  in  February  or  March.  The  announcements  were  made  publi 
in  advance,  and  great  ci'ovvdf)  were  attracted  to  the  river  bank.  The  newapa| 
yave  long  and  graphic  accounts  of  the  unusual  spcitacle,  fi-oni  one  of  which 
following  is  taken  : 

The  bridpe  was  packed  with  apectators  an<l  the  west  bank  was  thronged,  while  si: 
foundries  and  other  buildtn){a  were  black  with  humanity,  and  the  entiri;  Bweeti  down 
river  to  below  Town  Street  was  crowded  with  people,  gaziuji  from  every  available  p 
some  with  opera  glassies.  Others,  more  fortunate  and  darina:,  had  secured  boats  and  r( 
near  to  tlie  scene.  The  converts  and  congregation  arrived  soon  after  12  o'clock  noou 
were  hemmed  in  so  closelv  that  those  In  front  were  crowded  into  the  water.  The  sun  sli 
but  the  winil  was  cold  ana  the  spectators  were  chilled  through.  The  ol.d-tiiue  melodif 
tjhiloh  ranK  out  in  immense  volume  to  be  heard  by  all.  Then  prayer  wat  ofTered.  no  lesf 
tinctly,  the  aged  gentleman  having  a  powerful  voice  which  whs  heard  for  a  ijuarter  of  a  i 
The  novel  part  of  the  exercises,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  curious,  next  took  place,  the 
gr^^tion  singing  the  while.  A  gentleman  was  immersed  first,  when  the  work  was  ra| 
continued,  the  msjority  of  the  candidates  being  women.  There  was  considerable  dei 
Btration  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  women  who,  after  being  immersed,  were  with  diffii 
conducted  lo  the  shore.  In  one  instance  the  reverend  gentleman  who  was  administt 
the  ordinance  was  thrown  down,  and  aasistanta  who  caiue  to  his  rescue  were  likewise  pu 
under  by  snperior  physical  force.  Although  in  nowise  to  the  credit  of  the  immense  ra 
ing,  these  demonstrations  were  greeted  in  their  turn  with  unmuffled  applause,  estendin 
and  down  the  river  to  an  extent  which  would  have  made  it  difficult  under  ordinarv  cin 
Stances,  to  determine  whether  th 
stretch  a 

Another  feature  of  Shiloh 's  activity  >vhich,  like  the  public  baptisms,  wa's 
moaul  but  of  questionable  influence  on  outsiders,  was  the  scries  of  campmeet 
held  in  1880-1-2  at  what  is  now  Franklin  Park.  One  of  the  .purposes  of 
(Mm]imectitigs  was  lo  raise  money  with  which  to  secure  a  new  church  home. 
snuill  Ice  vviLs  charged  iit  the  gate.'4  and  the  general  public  was  attracted  bv 
gi-iimmo- aiini.uricing"The  Killing  of  the  Fatted  Call;"  "The  MIdniglit  Scnr 
lluhidd  the  Bridegroom  Cometh  f'"  The  Miirch  Around  the  Walls  of  Jericho,'' 
Thousands  of  people  flocked  to  the  park,  many  of  them  with  no  thought 
tlicre  was  anything  sacred  about  the  grotesque  demonstralions.  The  first  j 
.so  hoislonius'and  excited  was  the  crowd  that  the  march  around  the  walla  of  j 
clio  was  dispensed  with,  hut  the  second  year,  it  was  given,  tlio  worshipers  ea 
ing  lanterns  and  blowing  horns  and  being  followed  by  the  rabble  with  hooting 
Jeei'ing.  The  experience  of  the  tirsl  two  eainpmcetings  taught  the  wiser  ones 
Buch  demonstrations  accomplished  no  good,  if  they  were  not  actually  danger 
and  in  18S2,  the  services  were  more  soberniindod,  though  crowds  aggrega 
5,0110  lo  7,000  persons  continued  to  attend.  The  campmeeting  lasted  each; 
lor  fittccu  or  twenty  days  and  the  net  profit  to  the  church  for  the  three  years 
about  three  thousand  dollars. 

With  this  money  Shiloh  Churcli  which  had,  since  i(s  organization  in  1 
worshiped  in  abuilding  on  the  south  sideof  T-ong  Street  between  High  and  Tl 
paid  in  part  for  their  pre.'setit  house  of  worship  (lormorly  Christie  Methodist  i 
copal  Cliapel)  on  Cleveland  Avenue.  The  dedication  of  the  building  u 
new  use  OL-curred  Auijusi  10,  1884,  the  services  being  purticipated  in  by  H 
.Milciiell,  (ircen,  James  L'oimloxter  and  the   pastor.  Rev.  James  SiiuwcralV 
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work  of  Shiloh  has  progressed  without  notable  incident  since  that  time,  until 
now  it  lias  a  membership  of  340  members.  Four  pastors  have  sQrv-ed  since  Rev. 
Mr.  Showcraft  retired,  as  follows:  Rev.  L.  B.  Moss,  Rev.  G.  VV.  Scott,  Rev.  W.  E. 
Nash  and  Rev.  W.  P.  Cradic,  who  is  now  in  charge. 

The  Union  Grove  Baptist  Church  had  its  origin  in  a  Sundayschool  of  a  non- 
denominational  character  begun  in  1886  under  a  tree  near  the  corner  of  Hughes 
and  Baker  streets.  With  about  a  dozen  reguhir  attendants,  Mrs.  Cordelia  Thompson, 
who  was  superintendent,  tcai-her  and  chorister,  moved  soon  to  a  log  cabin,  now 
demolished,  which  stooii  on  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue,  a  short  distance  east  of  Cham- 
pion Avenue.  Here  Mrs.  Thomj)son  and  others  who  came  to  her  assistance  labored 
for  some  time,  but  Mrs.  Thompson's  health  failed  and  the  school  was  turned  over 
to  the  Baptists.  It  was  in  December,  1887,  that  Jesse  B.  Ridgway,  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church,  took  charge  of  the  school  which  was  then  given  the  name  the  church 
now  bears  by  a  committee  composed  of  Magi^ie  Jackson,  Fanny  Isbell  and  the  new 
superintendent.  The  organization  of  the  church  was  effected  April  29,  1888. 
Rev.  J;imes  Poindexter  officiated,  assisted  by  Rev.  Irving  W.  Metcalf,  of  Eastwood 
Congregational  Churcli,  Rev.  W.  p].  Nash,  of  Shiloh  Baptist  Church,  and  Elder 
Meredith.  The  original  membership  was  twenty,  most  of  which  was  drawn  from 
the  Second  Baptist  Church.  The  first  business  meeting  was  held  on  May  10,  1888, 
and  the  first  officers  were  then  elected  as  follows:  Trustees,  John  Littleton,  Jere- 
miah Freeland,  Thomas  E.  Isbell,  Henry  Harris  and  Lewis  Ross;  clerk,  J.  B. 
Ridgway;  assistant  clerk,  Maggie  Jackson.  Rev.  VV.  K.  Nash  was  the  first  pastor 
of  the  church,  his  pastorate  extending  I'roni  Se])tember  2,  1888,  to  April  26,  1891, 
during  which  time  the  membership  grew  to  168.  A  lot  was  purchased  on  Cham- 
pion Avenue  near  Mann  Street,  which,  after  it  had  been  enlarged  by  a  donation 
from  Charles  Games  of  four  feet  frontage,  was  built  upon.  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  July  21,  1889,  and  the  edifice,  which  is  of  brick  and  now  almost  complete,  will 
soon  be  formally  dedicated.  Rev.  A.  M.  Lewis,  the  present  pastor,  began  his 
labors  May  10,  1891.     The  membership  is  now  about  175. 

Bethany  Baptist  Church  (colored),  which  is  now  worshiping  in  a  building  of 
its  own  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street,  had  its  origin  in  a  Sun- 
dayschool, begun  in  the  fall  of  1888  on  East  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  nondenomi- 
national,  both  Methodists  and  Baptists  attending.  In  the  spring  of  1889,  the 
Baptists  under  the.  leadership  of  William  A.  Burk,  a  member  of  Shiloh  Baptist 
Church,  withdrew  from  the  alliance  and  began  holding  services  separately  at  the 
residence  of  James  Jackson  in  the  same  vicinitv.  Mr.  Burk  conducted  the  Sui- 
dayschool  as  superintendent  and,  in  the  following  summer,  a  public  meeting  was 
called  to  consider  the  advisability  of  erecting  a  church  building.  Mr.  Burk's 
proposition  to  give  a  lease  of  a  lot  for  three  years,  if  a  building  was  erected,  was 
accepted,  and  a  frame  structure  was  put  up  on  Flast  Fifth  Avenue,  being  first  used 
in  November,  1889.  In  April,  1890.  R.  C.  Minor,  a  young  minister  of  the  Baptist 
faith,  came  to  Mr.  Burk's  assistance  and  later  began  preachini;  at  the  church. 
The  question  of  establishing  an  independent  church  arose,  but  was  opposed  by 
some  on  the  ground  that  it  would  weaken  the  old  churches  without  doing  any 
special  good  otherwise.  In  August,  1890,  Mr.  Burk  resigned  as  superintendent  of 
the  school  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Minor,  a  strong  advocate  of  a  separate 
church.  In  October,  revival  services  were  begun  and  a  number  of  persons  pro- 
fessed conversion,  thus  encouraging  the  idea  of  independent  organization.  On 
January  1,  1891,  a  meeting  was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the 
organization.  J.  I).  Warner  of  the  Tenth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  was  modera- 
tor and  Professor  F.  W.  Sperr,  of  the  same  church,  was  secretary.  It  was 
decided  that  the  church  should  be  called  Bethany  Baptist  Church.  The  articles 
of  faith   and   the  covenant   were  adopted  and  thirteen   persons  were  enrolled   as 
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nMBnben,  Mitnal  nr  iira^poctivo.  Uf  lIiuso  only  four  were  in  ^i>J  nluridiin;  as 
B^ttb^  TiB',  &.  C.  Minor,  Ilarvuy  Johnson,  Mary  A.  Maddoii  and  Lidlie  .lolin- 
Min.  Ths  Otbera  wore  ruceived  to  mumbertihip  iifter  their  bapLisni  a  fow  duyn 
Ikter.  Ilia  oharch,  thiiB  organized,  eulled  Kev.  H.  C.  Minor  lo  too  paslnr^tu.  In 
NoTMabM",  1891,  the  building  was  movod  Irom  tlio  lenaed  Int  lii  the  present  site 
which  had  Imbd  partjhiHed  for  9700.  The  church  ha-t  grown  stoadily  und  now  bus 
a  n«imb«nliip  or  ftn-ty-two.  ■—  ■— ■ 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


LUTHERAN. » 

Tlio  earliest  aettiers  in  Columbus  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Church  were 
Loreniz  Hey!  and  his  wife,  together  with  their  two  sons,  Conrad  and  Christian,  a 
widowed  daughter  —  Regina  Pilgrim  —  and  her  familj',  and  a  grandson  named 
Christian  Me3'cr;  all  of  whom  arrived  in  1813.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1818, 
about  a  dozen  families  of  the  same  denomination  had  taken  up  their  homes  here 
and  sibout  as  many  more  were  located  on  farms  in  Franklin  County,  east  of  the 
Scioto  River.  The  first  steps  to  gather  and  organize  these  members  into  a  congre- 
gation were  taken  under  the  lead  of  Rev.  Michael  J.  Steck,  then  of  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Lancaster.  The  first  Lutheran  service  was  conducted  by  him  later  in 
the  same  year,  in  a  secondstory  room  of  Christian  Heyl's  "  O.  H.  Perry  Inn," 
afterwards  known  as  the  Franklin  House,  on  South  High  Street.  Three  or  four 
individuals  of  the  German  Reformed  Faith,  who  were  intermarried  with  Luth- 
erans, united  with  the  congregation,  the  services  and  pastors  of  which,  however, 
wore  exclusive!}''  Lutheran  from  the  beginning  and  throughout  its  entire  history. 
The  name  given  to  the  church  was  St.  Paul's,  which  it  still  retains. 

After  Rev.  ('harles  Uenkel,  from  Shenandoah  County,  Virginia,  its  first  resi- 
dent pastor,  took  charge  of  the  congregation  in  the  fall  of  1819,  the  meetings  were 
first  held  at  the  house  of  Conrad  Hcyl,  southeast  corner  of  Rich  and  Front  streets. 
Among  the  earliest  members  besides  those  abovenamed  were  Gottlieb  Lichtenecker, 
William  Altmann,  Jonathan  Knieriemer,  Henry  and  Philip  Borman,  Simon  Stahl, 
Johti  and  Peter  Putnam,  Rudolph  Loeliger  and  their  respective  families.  Ampng 
those  from  tiie  country,  chiefly  from  Madison,  Hamilton,  Jefferson  and  Mifflin  town- 
ships, were  George,  John  and  David  Ridenour,  Michael  Neuschwender,  Jesse  Baugh- 
man,  John  Saul,  *'  Father"  Heltzel  (for  whom  the  Heltzel  Church,  afterwards  built  six 
miles  southeast  of  Columbus,  was  named),  and  his  sons  Jacob,  Nicholas  and  Philip, 
and  Frederick  Stambaugh,  and  their  families.  Some  of  these  lived  from  nine  to  twelve 
miles  from  Columbus,  but  nearly  or  quite  all  of  them  were,  when  the  weather  or 
the  state  of  the  roads  permitted,  regular  attendants  at  the  church  services,  usually 
coming  on  horseback  and  often  mounted  two  on  the  same  horse.  During  sleighing 
seasons  rough,  homemade  sleds  were  used  as  conveyances. 

Early  in  1820  the  church  lot,  Number  561,  southeast  corner  of  Third  Street 
and  the  alley  between  Town  and  Rich  streets,  was  bought  of  John  Waddle  for  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  erection  of  a  frame  church  building  thereon  was  immedi- 
ately begun  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  From  a  little  memorandum  book  in  the 
handwriting  of  Christian  Heyl,  it  appears  that  the  first  payment  on  the  l(»t, 
amounting  to  $60,  was  made  up  of  a  contribution  of  $43  bj*  himself  and   one  of 
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seventcoD  dollars  by  UottlJeb  Lichtenecker.  An  item  — "  paid  poMtafe  on  letter  to 
Lancustor,  50  cents  " —  is  h  uurioue  memento  of  the  postage  ratdtf  in  tliose  days, 

Tlie  woi-k  upon  the  church  building  progrosacd  slowly,  since  noiie  of  the 
nieniborD  :iii(l  but  lew  of  the  other  citisens  had  more  than  u  very  moderate  supply 
of  this  world's  goods,  but  all  helped  iw  be-t  they  could  lo  fm-wurd  the  work  by 
small  contributions  of  money,  labor,  or  uuitcriuls  until  the  building  was  finally  fit 
for  oceupation.  The  pulpit  was  built  in  llio  stylo  then  common,  being  rather  high 
and  appi'oachud  by  six  or  eight  stopit  from  tho  floor.  The  altar,  bnilt  on  a  plat- 
form a  single  step  above  the  main  floor  in  I'mnt  of  the  pulpit,  was  of  octagonal 
form  and  surrounded  by  a  balustrade,  around  which,  at  celebrations  of  tho  Lord's 
Slipper,  the  eomniunieauls  twice  circled  eaeli  in  turn,  on  arrival  at  the  from,  bow- 
ing or  eourteajiiig  betbro  receiving  the  conseeratod  bread  and  wine. 

There  were  at  that  time  only  two  other  church  buildings  in  the  village  ;  these 
were  the  PrcHbyterian  on  Front  Street  near  Town,  and  tho  Methodist  Episcopal 
on  Town  Street  between  High  and  Third.  The  Luthoriin  church,  alihongh  very 
plain,  ounipared  favorably  with  either  of  them.  Columbus  then  contained  less 
than  five  hundred  iuhiibilant".  Among  the  first  catechumens  confirmed  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Konkcl  were  Duvid,  Mosos  and  Eve  Altmann,  Stacey  Baker  and  Simon  Stahl, 
Junior.  The  service  of  the  church  was  at  first  oxilusively  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, but  alter  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Henkel  also  Imd  afternoon  service  in  Knulish 
and  became  quite  popular  as  un  English  preacher.  He  subsequently  served  also 
the  Hellzel  congregation  and  another  at  Delaware,  the  latter  only  once  every  four 
weeks,  und  on  week  days  as  time  permitted.  On  Juno  22,  1825,  he  was  regularly 
ordained  as  pastor  of  the  three  congregations  by  the  Iiutheran  Synod  coi.vened 
at  Lancuster,  the  custom  of  the  Synod  then  being  to  requires  probation  of  several 
years  of  candidates  for  ordination  who  wore  licensed,  ad  interim,  to  perform  nearly 
all  the  rites  of  ordained  ministers.     This  is  no  longer  tho  practice. 

When  sickness  or  absence  prevented  Mr.  Henkel  from  officiating,  the  st-rvice 
was  usually  conducted  by  Lorentz  Heyl,  the  senior  member  of  the  congregation, 
who  was  an  excellent  reader  and  had  long  been  accustomed  to  a  similar  service 
at  his  own  family  altar.  Besides  leading  the  liturgical  service  and  singing,  he 
usually  read  a  sermon  iippropriate  to  tho  Sunday  of  the  church  year,  fi-om  a  Ger- 
man book  of  sermons.  He  died  in  tho  spring  of  183^',  his  loving  und  faithful 
wife  having  preceded  him  into  eternity  a  year  earlier,  after  a  happy  union  with 
him  of  over  sixtylhree  years.  As  the  congregation  "as  then  without  a  pastor, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hoge,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  officiated  ut  her  obsequies. 

In  18:i(  Pastor  Henkel  accepted  a  call  to  the  Somerset  charge  and  the  Goluin- 
huii  congregation  was  without  a  pastor  fur  four  years,  and  granted  the  use  of  il^t 
building  lo  tho  Episcopalian:',  who  had  then  organized  a  congregation  and  hud  no 
church  edifice.  In  the  fall  of  1831  llev.  William  Schmidt,  a  native  of  Germany, 
who  had  projected  the  establishment  of  u  theological  seminary  at  ('unton,  Ohio, 
which  institution,  by  action  of  the  Ohio  Synod  and  with  consent  of  its  founder, 
had  been  removed  to  Columbus,  was  called  to  lake  charge  of  the  congregation. 
Professor  Schmidt  accepted  this  call  and  maintained  the  pastoral  relation  to  which 
it  invited  him,  until  his  death  in  the  fall  of  1H39.  During  his  ministry  the  (ier- 
man  language  alone  was  used  in  the  service  of  the  congregation,  then  chiefly  com- 
posed of  German  immigrants  and  their  descendants,  lie  was  a  man  of  groat  learn- 
ing and  indefatigable  energy,  very  fond  of  horticultural  pursuits  and  always  ready 
to  push  a  wheelbarrow,  swing  a  scythe  or  follow  a  plow  when  his  prolessionul 
duties  would  permit.  ()f  pronounced  opinions,  he  was  yet  of  a  very  kindly  nature, 
unassuming  to  a  fault  and  accessible  to  (he  humblest  of  his  parishioners,  in  whose 
welfare  he  always  manifested  a  lively  interest  which  won  their  hearts  and  confidence 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  came  to  htm  for  advice  and  comfort  in  all  their  trials  and 
never  failed  to  realize  that  they  had  in  their  pastor  a  true  friend  and  wise  counselor. 
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His  predeceKsor,  Mr.  Henkol,  survived  him  several  years.  Both  were  greatly  loved 
and  revered,  not  only  by  their  ootigre<;ations  but  by  all  who  knew  them.  In  the 
fall  of  1831,  Pn^fessor  Schmidt  paid  his  Inst  visit  to  his  father  and  other  near  rela- 
tives in  Germany  (his  mother  having  died  several  years  before),  and  remained 
away  about  a  year,  during  which  interval  Kev.  Christian  Espich  officiated  in  his 
place  both  as  professor  and  as  pastor. 

During  all  the  early  years  of  ihe  congregation  up  to  1841,  Christian  Heyl  was 
the  loading  spirit  ot*  its  lay  membersMp.  As  a  worker  in  the  church  and  as  a  con- 
tributor to  its  interest  he  was  alike  prominent.  His  house,  the  same  in  which  the 
congregation  was  tirst  organized,  was  always  open  to  any  Lutheran  or  Rctormed 
minister  who  traveled  through  Columbus.  To  clergymen  and  lay  delegates  the 
hospitalities  of  his  home  were  extended  without  charge.  He  nearly  always  rej)re- 
sented  the  congregation  at  the  church  conventions  and  was  accustomed  to  supply 
from  his  own  pocket  any  deficiencies  in  what  he  regarded  as  proper  contributions 
to  the  synodical  treasury  from  the  society  to  which  lie  belonged. 

In  the  spring  of  1840  Rev.  Doctor  Charles  F.  Schaeffer,  of  Hagerstown,  Mary- 
land, was  elected  pastor  of  the  church  and  professor  of  the  Seminary.  A  pro- 
found scholar,  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  (lerman  and  Flnglish  languages,  he  was 
also  an  acceptable  preacher,  and  soon  reintroduced  the  English  afternoon  services 
which  had  been  iliscontinued  after  Mr.  Henkel  s  resignation  in  1827.  He  also, 
soon  after  his  installation,  started  an  English  Sundayschool  in  addition  to  the  Ger- 
man one  then  in  successful  operation.  Rev.  F.  W.  Winkler,  of  Newark,  New 
Jerse}',  having  been  installed  as  an  additional  professor  in  the  Seminary  in  1842, 
a  disagreement  arose  between  him  and  Professor  vSchaeffer  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  English  language  in  the  instruction  at  the  Seminary  and  also  in  the  service  of 
the  congregation.  Because  of  this  trouble  and  others  not  of  a  doctrinal  nature. 
Doctor  Schaeffer  resigned  the  pastorate  and  Rev.  Konrad  Mees  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him.  About  the  same  time  a  lot  at  tlie  corner  of  High  and  Mound  streets 
was  purchased,  the  old  lot  being  accepted  as  part  payment  for  the  new  one  and 
subsequently  sold  to  the  Universalist  Society.  On  the  lot  newly  purchased  the 
church  which  now  stands  upon  it  was  soon  afterwards  erected.  The  English  ser- 
vice was  discontinued  but  the  question  as  to  the  use  of  the  English  language  in 
the  Seminary  continued  to  be  agitated  until,  in  1845,  it  led  to  action  by  the  Synod 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  congregation  disapproved  and  resented  by  with- 
drawal. Two  new  congregations  were  then  organized  —  a  German  one  under  the 
name  of  Trinity  Lutheran  and  an  English  one  bearing  the  name  of  First  English 
Lutheran,  both  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  William  F.  Lehman n,  who  had  been 
elecled  sole  Professor  of  the  Seminary.  The  meetings  during  the  first  year  were 
held  in  the  chamber  known  as  Mecluinics'  Hall,  occupying  the  upper  story  of  a 
building  at  the  southeast  corner  of  High  and  Rich  streets,  in  other  words  on  the 
site  of  the  cabin  in  which  Christian  Hevl  established  his  home  when  he  first 
arrived  in  Columbus  in  1813.  The  two  new  congregations,  composed  of  substan- 
tially the  same  me!nl>ers,  after  the  first  year  rented  the  German  Evangelical 
Church  on  Mound  Street,  near  Third,  and  there  organized  both  German  and  Eng- 
lish Sundayscliools.  In  1850  the  congregations,  in  accordance  with  their  original 
design,  amicably  separated  and  the  members  of  the  English  division,  choosing 
Rov.  E.  Greenwald,  of  New  Philadelphia,  as  their  pastor,  held  their  Sunday  and 
weekday  services  in  the  old  ''  Covert  School  "  building  which  the  Seminary  had 
purchased  for  its  use  in  connection  with  the  ('apital  University.  After  1858  they 
occupied  the  old  Congregational  (.'hurch  on  Third  Street,  above  Broad,  under  the 
successive  pastorates  of  Rev.  Professors  D.  Worley  and  E.  Schmid.  Since  their 
removal  to  their  own  building  (first  on  Rich  and  later  on  East  Main  Street)  they 
have  been   served   by  Reverends  George  Reck,  Pet<.'rs  and   S   W.  Kuhns. 
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The  Germnn  division,  soon  after  tho  separation,  built  thb  largo  bricb  edifice  oi 
Tliird  Street  below  South,  under  their  pastor,  Rev.  Profoesor  Lehmann. 

It  is  pIcnniMit  hero  to  record  that,  while  tlio  controversies  in  18-12  and  Ih 
succeeding  four  or  five  yoare  which  were  referablo  almost  cxelusively  to  apprebon 
eions,  due  or  undue,  os  to  oneroaclimcnts  of  the  English  language,  gave  rise  to  sov 
eral  suits  involving  property  rights,  and  excited  affood  deal  of  poraonal  acrimony 
tlie  lapse  of  time,  with  a  calm  retrospect  of  the  unfortunate  misconceptions  of  eac' 
others'  motives,  and  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  truo  spirit  which  actuatei 
bnlh  parlies,  whose  common  loyalty  to  and  solicitude  for  the  "best  interests  of  th 
church  of  their  choice,  are  now  acknowledged  by  both,  has  happily  long  ag 
healed  all  individual  wounds,  removed  personal  luiimusity  and  (nlty  restored  ih 
fraternal  relations  and  mutual  confidcncewhich  a  community  of  faith  und  of  devc 
tion  to  its  teachings  ought  never  to  have  allowed  to  be  inteiTUpled. 

St.  Paul's  Lutkeriin  Chvrrk.'  —  Tliis  is  one  of  the  oldest  church  organization 
in  Columbus.  Mention  has  been  made  of  its  successive  pastors  unieeedent  to  Rev 
Ronrad  Mees,  who  was  called  to  itn  pastorate  on  June  ti,  1843,  und  has  now  faitli 
fully  served  it  during  furtynino  successive  years.  In  1844  its  large  brick  udific 
on  tho  soutliwest  corner  of  High  and  Mound  slreets  was  erected.  On  October  1( 
1856,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  long  frame  building  in  rear  of  this  churcli,'wliic 
also  look  fite  and  was  destroyed  excepting  only  its  walls.  Its  organ,  then  th< 
finest  in  the  cit}',  perished  with  tho  building.  Unfortunately  the  church  properlj 
was  covered  by  no  insurance.  The  congregation  decided  to  rebuild  at  once  an' 
it  was  duo  to  the  indefiitigable  labors  of  Rev.  Konrad  Meos  that  the  first  anniver 
sary  of  the  fire  wns  celebrated  by  the  consecration  of  a  new  church  edifice.  Ii 
1871  it  was  decided  to  build  u  spire  and  remodel  tho  church  in  general.  Major  N 
B.  Kelloj',  of  East  Broad  Street,  was  selected  as  architect  and  presontod  plans  an' 
speeifiu^itiona  f  jr  one  of  the  mo'it  graceful  spires  tn  Columbus.  Before  the  worl 
of  erecting  it  w:is  begun  Mr.  Kelley  died  and  Mr.  Schlapp  was  appointed  to  sue 
oeed  him.  The  entire  cost  of  the  work  was  about  $1S,000.  In  the  fall  of  1880  th< 
three  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  tho  Book  of  Con 
cord  was  celebrated  in  a  becoming  manner.  The  church  was  handsomely  det^ 
rated  for  this  occasion  and  was  crowded  at  tho  morning  and  evening  service.  Ii 
November,  1883,  the  congregation  celebrated  tho  four  bnndredth  anniversary  n 
tho  birth  of  Doctor  Martin  Luther.  This  was  one  of  tlie  most  notable  events  ii 
tho  history  ol  the  church. 

In  1890  it  was  decided  to  remodel  and  fresco  tho  interior  of  the  church  ani 
repair  its  organ.  Tlie  contract  for  the  frescoing  was  given  to  C.  Jensen,  whi 
executed  a  design  of  groat  beauty.  The  chui-ch  organ  was  cleaned  anrl  change< 
by  Mr.  John  Sole,  of  Massachuwott-*,  and  now  derives  its  molivo  power  from  i 
water  motor  in  lieu  of  tho  old  handpnmping  system.  Tho  entire  cost  of  thcs 
improvements  was  about  83,500.  The  congregation  is  now  almost  out  of  debt  am 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  Among  the  numerous  improvements  of  which  th 
church  lias  borne  the  expense  during  the  last  twenty  years  are  those  of  the  adjii 
cent  streets,  for  which  about  85,000  have  been  expended.  Tiio  congregation  no^ 
contains  about  275  voting  members.  Its  present  officers  aro :  Trustt-'os,  Oeorg 
Beck,  J.  F.  Kaefer  and  fi.  W.  Beck;  Elders,  H.  Schweinsberger,  P.  Grau,  Senioi 
L.  Brunn  and  A.  Griinenthal  ;  Deacons.  William  Schweinsberger,  E.  Kramer,  G 
Wallerman  and  T.  Horboltzheimer ;  Treasurer,  F.  J.  Hoer. 

Trinity  Gfrman  Enimjflicd  Lut/u-nin  (.'ongri'ijution.' — The  original  founders  o 
this  congregation,  foilyeight  grown  persons,  wei-e  members  of  the  St.  Paul's  Unilei 
Lutheran  and  Rcformeil  Church  of  this  city.  They  quitted  that  church  on  Januar 
28,  1847,  and  held  divine  services  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  C.  Spielniann,  fror 
time  to  time,  in  the  Seminary  building  of  the  Evanirelicul  Lutheran  Joint  Synoi 
of  Ohio.     itev.    W.   F.  Lehiuanii  being  called   as  a   pi-ofessor  to  this  Theologica 
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Seminitry  in  the  samo  year,  the  members  of  the  congregation  soon  extended  a  call 
to  bim  to  become  tlicir  pastor.  He  uccepted  that  call.  On  January  ^8,  1848, 
these  Lutheran!)  orgapizeil  themselves,  hy  unnnimouR  adoption  of  a  constitution, 
as  the  Trinity  German   Bvangolicnl  Lutlieran  Congregation  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


.  PAULS  LiTiiERAH  cnitu 


In  the  beginning  of  February,  18-lSI,  the  new  siieiely  rented  tlie  building  of  the 
German  Independent  I'roteslant  Church  on  Mound  Street  and  bold  its  services  in 
that  building  for  eight  years.  Metitiwhilc  the  liltle  flock  continued  to  grow,  by 
the  blessing  of  God  under  the  efficient  pastorate  of  Professor  Lehmann,  in  spite  of 
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niuny  himlraacos  and  hardships,  and  soon  began  to  be  hopefal  enough  to  cast 
al>i>iu  for  a  wito  for  a  cimrch  of  its  own.  The  congregation  became  from  the  start 
a  member  of  the  LuLlieran  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  sent  ttit  reprusonta lives  to  the 
luceliiigH  of  that  body.  At  the  canio  time  Professor  (>ehmaun,  the  indefatigable 
worker,  prcnchoil  in  the  English  language  from  time  to  time  and  a  separate  organ- 
isHlion  for  KjnKlish-spL'uking  Lutlicrans  was  started  and  maintained.  In  1852  a 
choir  leader.  Mr.  Straus,  rfas  engaged  at  835  per  year,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
meinbors  of  the  vestry  served  as  deacon  in  rotation  in  order  to  cut  down  expenses. 
At  ihiM  time  the  rent  for  the  chiireh  wat  $120  per  year.  The  yoang  congregation 
dirl  iiol  omit  to  cxcrtjise  i-liurch  discipline  in  several  cases. 

On  April  li,  IWSfi,  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  look  up  a  suitable 
biiildin;;  lot  repuriod  that  they  had  bonglit  the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Fallon  (fontu'riy  Sontli)  streets,  and  the  action  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the 
coii;;re;;Htion.  On  June  8,  same  year,  it  was  resolved  to  begin  the  erection  of  the 
new  houfe  of  (iod.  an  edifice  fi6x  106  feet  in  size.  The  congregation  bad  by  this 
time  mori'  than  250  (.'onimunicants  and  went  to  work  with  enthusiasm.  On  July 
28,  185t>,  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  structure  was  laid  with  great  joy.  Rev.  C. 
Spiclniariii,  I'rofeisor  D.tt'orley,  Proffssor  D.  Martens  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Schulse,  besides 
the  jia'-lor,  Professor  W.  K.  Lchmann,  takinfr  part  in  the  eeruraonies.  The  new 
ohunh  was  licdiciited  December  20,  1H57.  by  Professor  Lchmann,  Revw.  Wagen- 
hals,  J.  C.  Schiiize,  M.  Loy,  J.  A.  Schulze  and  Professor  D.  Worley,  the  tower  and 
basement  rooms  bcin^;  still  unfinished.  The  sum  of  810,185  had  been  subscribed 
lor  lot  and  church,  an.l  in  the  beginning  of  1858  80,185  had  been  paid  in,  leaving 
dobtH  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  8t>,5U0,  against  which  were  uncollected  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  94,000,  reducing  the  net  indebtedneaa  to  82,560.  AH 
moneys  were  raised  by  freewill  offerings,  and  not  a  cent  by  fairs  or  other  ques- 
lioiiaiile  means.  From  now  on  the  male  members  met  monthly  and  paid  twenty- 
five  cents  each  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  remaining  debt,  and  the  ladies 
of  the  church  sturteil  societies  for  the  same  purpose.  The  basement  rooms  were 
finished  in  18l>l  and  the  years  following.  On  March  29,  1863,  the  vestry  passed 
the  following  resolulion  : 

That  hencefurth  no  one  shall  he  received  as  a  member  of  this  confiregation  who  belongs 
ti)  a  aerret  sodety.  and  that  no  one  shall  remain  a  member  of  this  congregation  who,  beinfE 
a  memlier.  joins  such  a  society. 

In  the  same  year  an  organ  was  bought  and  set  up  in  the  church  at  a  cost  of 
81,100.  In  the  beginning  of  1806,  the  congregation  resolved  to  establish  in  its 
midst  a  parucbial  school  and  a  teacher  was  called.  The  congregation  had  now 
grown  to  about  000  communicants,  and  as  the  work  in  the  church  and  college  had 
increased  to  much  greater  proportions,  they  began  to  look  around  for  some  means 
to  relieve  their  pastor  somewhat,  and  it  was  resolved  to  call  an  assistant  pastor;' 
but  this  resolution  was  rescinded  in  the  following  May,  1868,  Ju,st  a  year  after 
this,  the  teacher  was  asked  to  resijjn,  which  he  did.  The  parochial  school  after 
a  short  time  died  out. 

Oil  June  10,  1872,  the  congregation,  by  a  strong  majority,  endorsed  the  reso- 
lution of  the  vestry  regarding  secret  societies,  and  ever  since  it  has  strictly 
adiicred  to  that  rule.  On  September 22,  same  year,  the  congregation,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  Professor  Lebmann  and  the  .Synod,  i-osolved  to  dismiss  their  pastor,  with 
gri'al  i-cluclance  and  heartfelt  gratitude  for  his  faithful  services  during  nearly 
twcnivsix  years,  henceforth  to  serve  as  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Capital  Uni- 
versity, ojily.  In  the  following  June  Itev.  II.  Herbst,  of  Eomilton,  Ohio,  was 
called  a.-  his  succesHor  at  a  salary  of  .81,200  a  year.  In  187li,  the  steeple  was  built 
unci  ilirceliiic  bells  put  into  it  at  a  cu.st  uf  $3,470. 
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In  ihe  year  1880  a  doctrinal  controversy  on  the  question  of  predestination 
began  l)etween  the  LutlieranSynotl  of  Missouri  and  ihi\i  ofOiiio,  the  former  leaving 
the  old  landnnarks  of  the  genuine  Lutheran  faith  and  following  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  footsteps  of  John  Calvin.  The  Ohio  Synod,  not  wishing  to  give  up  its  old 
standards  of  pure  doctrine,  separated  from  the  Missouri  Synod  with  which  it  had 
been  united  in  the  Sy nodical  Conference,  a  general  body  of  Lutherans.  This 
controversy  aroused  discussion  in  the  Trinity  congregation  also,  but  lleverend 
Herbst,  siding  with  Missouri,  frustrated  the  attempt  of  the  congregation  to  take  a 
decided  stand  for  Ohio,  to  which  Synod  it  belonged.  On  June  25,  1882,  however, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  which  Reverend  Trebel,  president  of  the  Western  District 
of  the  Ohio  Sj'nod,  presided.  There  were  present  103  voting  members  or  heads  of 
families.  It  was  decided  b}'  71  against  H2  votes  that  the  congregation  stand  by  the 
Ohio  Synod.  Reverend  Ilerbst  having  shortly  before  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Ohio  Synod,  his  office  was,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  congregation, 
declared  vacant,  and  it  was  resolved  to  have  another  meeting  in  two  weeks  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  new  pastor.  At  that  meeting  Reverend  E.  A.  Boehme,  of 
New  Washington,  Ohio,  was  called,  but  he  declined  twice. 

On  September  4,  1882,  Reverend  C.  H.  Rohe  was  calle<i.  He  had,  in  the 
spring,  resigned  his  pastorate  in  Detroit  on  account  of  broken  health  and  was  at 
this  time  recuperating  in  Germany.  The  call  met  him  at  lloboken  as  soon  as  he 
set  foot  on  his  native  soil  again.  Meanwhile  Reverend  Herbst  was  trying  to  start 
an  opposition  congregation  within  less  than  a  square  of  Trinity,  but  with  poor 
success.  On  October  8,  1882,  Reverend  C.  H.  Rohe  preached  in  this  church  for  the 
first  time,  but  he  was  very  reluctant  for  some  months  to  accept  the  call  for  fear 
that  his  health  would  again  give  way.  On  December  Bl,  18S2,  the  congregation, 
at  the  instance  of  its  new  pastor,  resolved  unanimously  to  go  to  work  earnestly  in 
reestablishing  its  parochial  school,  but  circumstances  hindered  the  execution  of  this 
resolution  until  August  26,  1883,  when  A.  W.  Lindemann  was  called  as  teacher. 
Reverend  Rohe  being  urged  to  it  constantly,  and  his  health  slowh'  inq)rovi?ig,  he 
finallj'  accepted  the  call  of  the  congregation  as  their  pastor  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  has  been  at  work  ever  since. 

In  November,  1883,  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
reformer  Martin  Luther  was  duly  celebrated  by  Trinity  congregation  in  conjunc- 
fion  with  neighboring  Lutheran  congregations.  On  December  28,  1884,  teacher 
Lindemann  was  .called  as  Professor  to  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Woodvillo,  Ohio, 
and  H.  Amelung  was  made  teacher  in  his  place.  In  1886  the  steeple  and  outside 
woodwork  of  the  church  were  painted  at  a  cost  of  $200.  On  December  29,  1S88, 
teacher  Amelung  having  been  called  to  Wisconsin,  C.  Linsenmann  was  called,  who 
is  still  at  his  post.  During  tlui  summer  of  1889  the  entire  inside  of  the  church  was 
renewed,  frescoed,  carpeted,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  81,500,  and  a  new^  and  magnificent 
organ,  with  water  motor  and  all  modern  improvements,  worth  S2,000,  was  put  up 
by  the  young  people  of  the  church. 

Grare  Luthenm  Church.* — In  1872  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  church 
known  as  the  First  English  Lutheran  withdrew  from  the  Joint  Synod  and  joined 
the  General  Council.  Rev.  M.  Loy,  D.  D.,  invited  those  who  wanted  to  remain  in 
connection  with  the  Joint  Synod  to  meet  at  the  German  Trinity  Lutheran  Church. 
Late  in  the  year  1872  an  organization  was  effected  under  the  name  of  Grace 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Among  the  first  members  were  Professor  M.  Loy 
and  family,  Professor  C.  H.  L.  Schuette  and  family,  Professor  G.  C.  Dasher  and 
family,  George  Bowman  and  family.  John  Bowman  and  family,  David  Adkins  and 
family  and  William  Ileyl  and  famil3\  Professor  C.  H.  L.  Schuette  was  called  and 
served  as  pastor.  Services  w^ere  held  for  a  time  at  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  and 
lat^r  in  the  Emanuel  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  then  situated  near  Livingston 
Avenue  and  Third  Street.     In  1873  a  lot  was  purchased  on  South  Fourth  Street 
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nenr  Mound  for  (2,800.  Soon  afterward  the  congregation  decided  to  build 
t'niiue  cHapel  on  ihie  lot  at  a  coat  of  C3,000.  Profen.inr  W.  P.  Lehmann  preache 
the  dodieatorj-  nornion.  In  1S89  the  congregation,  liaving  grown  nuinericall 
decided  to  remodel  and  enlarge  the  church  at  a  cost  of  about  t5,000.  Professi 
Scliuette  Way  neeisted  by  etudents  of  the  Capital  UnivorBity  bat,  on  sccoont  of  h 
duties  at  that  institution,  he  resigned  the  pastorate  and  BevereDd  M.  B.  Walt4 
was  called.  After  remaining  one  year  Mr.  Walter  resigned  and  the  pnlpit  wi 
filled  by  Professor  M.  Loy.  Rev.  D.  Simon  was  then  called  and  rooiaioed  i 
charge  until  invited  to  another  pnlpit  at  Prospect,  Ohio,  la  1882.  Afl«r  th 
event  the  congregation  extended  a  call  to  Rev.  J.  Beck,  of  Lithopolis,  Ohio,  wt 
acco|)tod  nnd  remained  with  the  congregation  until  Augunt,  1892,  when  1 
accepted  a  call  to  Bichmond,  Indiana.  At  present  the  Professors  of  the  Oapit 
Uinrersity  fill  the  pulpit  alternately. 

St.  Mttr!i'»  English  Lutheran  Church. — This  charch  was  organized  in  the  fall ' 
1885,  at  the  residence  of  James  Brouchor.  The  organizers  were  mostly  membei 
of  the  Uraee  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation  residing  in  the  northern  part  < 
the  city  and  desiring  to  establish  a  church  in  that  section.  'I'he  original  men 
bers  of  the  new  society  wore  J.  B.  Broucher,  wife  and  diiughter,  Thomas  Uil 
wife  and  childi-en,  J.  Licbold  and  wife,  Mrs.  J.  Blackwood  and  daughters,  Willia 
L.  Heyl  nnd  wile  and  Charles  Ileyl  and  wife.  Services  were  held  at  the  homes 
the  member!'.  Two  lotw  for  a  church  on  the  corner  of  Den  niaon  aod  Fifth  avenn 
wore  bought  by  Rev,  S.  Beck,  for  11,800.  Grace  Lutheran  Church  had  borrow* 
82,400  from  the  joint  Synod  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  it  was  proposed  to  rai 
this  sum  at  once  on  condition  that  the  Synod  should  in  turn  lend  it  to  St.  Mark 
Church  to  URsist  it  in  paying  for  and  improving  its  lots.  The  Synod  consented 
this  and  a  new  church  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  82,&00.  The  dedicatory  servic 
were  conducted  by  Professor  A.  Pfluger  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  1886.  R€ 
J.  C.  Schacht  filled  this  pulpit  from  the  autumn  of  1888  until  May,  1889,  when  ! 
was  succeeded  by  Hev.  J.  H.  £uhlman  who  remained  about  two  years  when  Re 
W.  N.  Hurley,  who  is  still  the  pastor,  took  charge.  This  congregation  is  steadi 
growing.  About  one  year  ago  a  fine  pipe  organ,  which  adds  considerably  to  tl 
interest  of  the  scrvicen,  was  purchased. 

Chrift  Lntbmin  Chim-h.-Oa  the  removal  of  the  Capital  University  to  i 
present  location  from  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Park  Hotel,  in  1876, 
neat  brick  church  was  erected  in  connection  with  the  University  on  its  groun 
east  of  Alum  Creek,  This  congregation  has  about  150  communicant  members  ai 
has  been  served  by  Professor  C.  H.  L.  Schuoito  as  pastor.  The  students  of  t 
Capita'  r nivcrsity  also  attend  services  here  during  the  school  term. 

St.  Pi-trr's  Jinniijeliriil  J.nthi'rnn  MiK<ion. — For  a  number  of  years  Profose 
Theodore  Mcos  conducted  a  Sundaj^school  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  cii 
This  led  to  a  deterniination  by  the  different  Liitherun  congregations  tu  establisi 
mission  in  that  section  us  well  as  in  the  South  Side.  Accordinglj-,  a  misai 
Kocioty  was  Ktartod  which  hulds  monthly  miswionary  meetings  and  services  at  i 
dilffrenl  Lutheran  churches  snccossively.  Tiiis  mission  society  was  assisted 
the  professors  ol  the  Capital  University  until  a  call  vras  extended  to  and  accc|;> 
by  licv.  J.  F.  Herili'.,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  in  the  present  year— 1892.  Since  Mr.  He 
tiiok  cliargctwc)  suitable  lots  celling  gJ.HOO  have  been  pui-ehascd,anj  it  is  intent 
to  erect  ;i  neat  chapel  on  these  lots  at  an  early  day. 
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THE  CAPITAL  UNIVERSITY;  BY  REV.  EMANUEL  SCHMID,  A.  M. 

In  order  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  liistory  of  the  Capital  Univcrsit}'  it  is 
necesBary  to  **  begin  at  the  beginning,"  and  the  beginning  of  this  inAtitiition  we 
find  in  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Seminary  of  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  of 
which  it  is  the  outgrowth.  Early  in  the  history  of  Ohio  many  Lutherans  from 
the  Eastern  States,  and  from  Germany,  settled  in  that  new  and  promising  State. 
These  Lutherans  here  and  there  organized  congregations  and  obtained  their  min- 
isters as  best  they  could,  from  the  East  and  from  Europe,  or  by  the  help  of  minis- 
ters already  settled  in  the  new  State,  who  prepared  gifted  young  men  for  the  holy 
office.  All  this  suppl}',  or  rather  want  of  supply,  was  not  satisfactory.  After  the 
organization  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Ohio  in  the  year  1818,  the 
question  of  founding  a  theological  school  of  its  own  was  repeatedly  agitated  but 
was  not  fully  settled  until  the  year  1830.  In  that  year  the  Synod  determined  t<> 
begin  the  work  in  earnest.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  find  the  proper  man  who 
should  be  the  teacher  in  the  new  institution.  The  location  of  the  proposed  seminary 
and  the  necessary  building  were  secondary  considerations.  Fortuiuitely  for  the 
projectors  of  this  undertaking  a  young  theologian  from  Germany,  Kev.  William 
Schmidt,  who  had  obtained  his  training  at  the  noted  university  at  Halle,  had 
about  this  time  arrived  in  Ohio  and  was  serving  a  few  small  congregations  in  and 
about  Canton.  He  was  elected  to  bo  the  theological  professor.  lna.smuch  as  Mr. 
Schmidt  did  not  wish  to  give  up  his  charge  immediately,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Seminary  should  be  started  in  Canton.  There,  in  his  own  house.  Professor  Schmidt 
began  with  six  students  —  a  small  commencement  yet  one  of  farreaching  import- 
ance. It  may  be  stated  here  as  noteworthy  that  this  was  the  second  Lutheran 
Seminary  in  America,  it  being  antedated  only  by  Hartwick  Seminary  in  Otsego 
County,  New  York,  which  was  founded  in  1815. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  new  capital  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  would  be  a 
raore  suitable  location  for  the  new  seminary  than  Canton.  Accordingly,  by  reso- 
lution of  Synod,  the  transfer  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1831.  Fourteen  acres  of  land 
were  purchased  near  the  southern  extremity  of  High  Street,  as  that  street  then 
was.  The  citizens  of  Columbus  contributed  to  the  institution  the  sum  of  $2,500. 
Two  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  seminary  were  erected.  These  build- 
ings were  then  an  ornament  to  the  southern  part  of  Columbus.  Whoever  today 
passes  the  beautiful  property  of  Mr.  Hayden  in  that  part  of  the  city  passes  the 
former  site  of  the  seminary.  *' College  Street,"  just  east  of  the  Hayden  property, 
commemorates  this  fact.  More  than  this,  the  theological  Seminary  became  of 
necessity  the  first  school  in  Columbus  in  which  an  education  higher  than  that 
afforded  by  the  common  schools  could  be  obtained.  It  was  soon  felt  that  an 
academic  course,  limited  though  it  might  be,  must  be  connected  with  the  seminary 
if  the  young  men  who  desired  to  study  theology  would  be  duly  prepared  for  their 
future  calling.  Hence  the  course  of  study  in  the  institution  embraced  a  number 
of  branches  not  usually  taught  in  theological  schools,  such  as  Latin,  Greek,  Logic, 
German,  Syntax,  etc.  Quite  a  number  of  the  prominent  families  of  Columbus 
improved  this  opportunity  of  giving  their  sons  a  more  extensive  education  than 
could  be  had  in  the  public  schools;  consequently  the  number  of  pupils  from  the 
"  town  "  was  large. 

Professor  Schmidt  died  in  1839,  only  thirtysix  years  of  age.  His  successor 
was  Rev.  C.  F.  Schaefer  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  He  had  for  an  assistant  Mr. 
C.  Jiicksch,  who  taught  the  ancient  languages.     Professor  jQcksch,  however,  soon 
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resigned.  Thcroopon  Hoverend  P.  W.  Winkler  beciimo  second  professor  of  tl 
ogy  and  assislanl  teacher  in  the  pi-eparatory  department.  The  "  language  q 
tion  "  ubout  tliifl  time  cuuseil  (.onsiderable  difGculty  iu  the  Synod  and  the  Sei 
ury.  Both  professors  resigned,  Ihe  one  in  1842,  the  other  in  J845.  In  1846  J 
\V.  V.  Lehmann  rcteivcd  a  tall  and  atcepted  iho  vacant  profesHorehip  in  ibo  S 
inary.  Of  Professor  Lchmann  Doctor  Suhodde  truthfully  Nays  in  a  hietoricai  ski 
of  the  CapiUil  University:  "A  new  era  in  the  history  ol  the  Seminary  begins  v 
ihenppointmcntof'Kcv.  W.  F.  Lehmann  astheological  professor  in  1846.  Profei 
Leiimaiin,  although  in  purely  scholastic  attainments  he  may  have  been  iturpaf 
by  some,  yet  through  his  eminent  practical  taste  that  always  seemed  to  know  i 
do  the  ri>:ht  tiling  ut  the  right  lime,  and  through  his  intense  devoUon  to  the  scb 
ban  probably  done  as  much  as,  or  even  more  than,  any  other  man  to  make 
institution  wliat  it  is.  From  1846  down  to  his  death  in  December,  ISSOi  he 
engaged  as  teacher  in  tlie  seminary,  and  when  a  college  department  was  ad i 
lie  was  professor  iu  the  college  also,  later  becoming  the  president  of  the  wl 
institution.  Through  his  mastery  of  both  the  German  and  English  languages 
pracLicalty  xcttlcd  the  language  question  for  the  seminary  by  delivering  his 
turcH  in  both  languages." 

This  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  to  state  that  the  Theological  Seminary,  i 
branch  of  the  Capital  University,  is  still  performing  its  work  very  succfissfulh 
educating  young  mon  for  the  ministry  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Joint  Sy 
of  Ohio  and  other  Slates.  And  very  urgent  indeed  is  this  work,  inasmuch  as 
Synod  has  cxteniied  her  boundaries  far  beyond  the  State  lines  of  Ohio  —  e 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  north  to  the  ( 
of  Mexico  in  the  south.  There  arc  now  three  theologic^il  professors,  viz.:  I 
M.  Loy,  D.  D.,  Rev.  0,  H.  L.  Schuette,  A.  M.,  and  Ruv.  F.  W.  Stellhorn,  The  tt 
logical  students  have  also  the  opportunity  of  hearing  lectures  in  the  college  : 
taking  part  in  the  recitations  of  this  branch  of  the  institution. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  became  evident  that  a  literary  institution,  with  a 
college  curriculum,  was  needed  by  the  Synod  of  Ohio.  The  desire  to  oatabi 
such  an  in^^titntioii,  and  thereby  to  advance  the  canso  of  a  higher  education,  j 
meated  with  a  true  Christian  spirit,  grew  from  year  to  year  until  it  tbnnd 
fruition  in  1850.  On  March  7  of  that  year  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  legii 
iQi'c,  accordinj;  to  which  the  Capital  UiLJversity,  with  all  necessary  privileges  i 
iuiniuniLies  pertaining  to  a  lilcrary  institution  of  the  kind,  w&a  established.  ' 
dirett()rH  in  whoso  name  the  charter  was  given  were  the  following:  Jai 
Mannini;,  C,  G.  Schweizerbartli,  Christian  Spiclmanii,  C.  Albrecht,  John  Le 
Jacob  Beck,  J.  Machold,  Lewis  Ilcyl,  0.  W.  liocrstlcr,  Andrew  Hcnklo, 
Gchhurt,  Ilcnrv  Lung,  Kmanucl  Crcciiwalt,  John  Mitinich,  D.  Ri>Lhacker.  A. 
Bicrdcmann,  J.'StcmpIc,  Henry  i-Ivcrhari,  Jonas  Mcchling,  and  John  Zitumi-rmu 
The-*e  wore  all  iiLcmhcrs  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  of  the  Joint  Synod  ol  01 
but  IjcsidcM  (hem  the  following  prominent  citizens  of  Columbus,  iri-osi)eclivi? 
church  affiliation,  were  charter  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors:  Sam 
Galloway,  Henry  Stanbery,  Lincoln  Goodale,  Samuel  M  Smith,  George 
PiirsoMH,  Thomas  Sparrow,"  John  P.  Bruck,  Thomas  Etobertu,  Matthew  Goo<1 
an.i  Fernando  C.  Kelton. 

On  the  ovcnirig  of  the  day  on  which  the  charter  became  a  law  (.yareh  7,  1  J 
the  Hiiar<l  of  Directors  unanimously  elected  iiev.  Pi-ofe.><sor  William  M.  1 
Holds,  I).  I).,  of  PeniiNylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  as  Presi  t 
of  the  new  iiisiitution.  The  board  at  the  same  lime  elected  llov.  A.  Kssiek 
J.  A.  Tresslcr  as  teiicho's  in  languages,  ruathemalics,  etc.,  and  Professor  Lchnii 
of  the  Theological  Seminary,  as  teacher  of  Gorman.  All  of  these  accepted 
uppointmeiilH  tendered  thcni.  hi  the  me:intirae  the  silo  of  the  Seminary  liad  I' 
changed  from   the  south  end  of  the  city  to  Town  Street,  where   the   old  Co*' 
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property,  situated  at  the  head  of  Fifth  Street,  had  been  purchased,  thoi^^rounds  on 
South  High  Street  having  been  sold  in  the  fall  of  1849  to  Mr.  Peter  Hayden.  The 
new  college  was  opened  at  the  Town  Street  site.  The  inau "juration  of  President 
Ileynolds  took  place  on  the  evening  of  May  21,  1850,  and  the  grammar  school, 
which  was  the  whole  of  the  college  at  that  time,  opened  on  May  22  of  the  same 
year.  A  **  Faculty  of  Letters"  was  constituted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board 
on  September  11,  1850,  by  appointing,  in  addition  to  the  President,  Hev.  A.  Essick 
as  professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature,  J.  A.  Tressler  as  professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Hev.  W.  F.  Lehmannas  professor  of  the 
German  Language  and  Literature.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Daniel  Worley  was 
appointed  Tutor.  Doctor  T.  G.  Wormly  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science. 

The  location  on  Town  Street  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  secure  a  more  appropriate  one.  It  was  then  that  the  liberality  and  kindness  ot 
Doctor  Lincoln  Goodale  became  manifest  towards  the  Capital  University.  He 
donated  a  fouracre  lot  just  east  of  Goodale  Park,  at  the  corner  of  High  and 
Goodale  streets,  to  this  institution  of  learning  on  condition  that  an  appropriate 
building  should  be  erected  on  the  ground  thus  generously  granted.  This  donation 
was  thankfully  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  work  of  building  went 
forward  briskly  and  by  September,  1853,  a  noble  edifice  was  completed  and  ready 
to  receive  the  school  with  all  its  departments,  including  the  Gramniar  School,  the 
College  proper  and  the  Theological  Seminary.  The  dedication  of  the  new  building 
took  place  September  14,  1853,  and  on  that  occasion  the  wellknown  statesman. 
Honorable  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  delivered  the  English  address, 
the  German  one  being  delivered  by  Hev.  Doctor  Stahlman,  of  New  York  City. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  $40,000. 

Untoward  circumstances,  which  need  not  be  particularized  here,  caused  the 
resignation  of  President  Ileynolds  in  the  following  year.  His  successor  was  Rev. 
C.  Spielmann,  who  remained  in  office  until  1857,  when  failing  health  caused  his 
resignation.  Then  came  the  presidency  of  Professor  W.  F.  Lehmann,  which  con- 
tinued until  his  death  in  1880.  Of  the  successful  labors  of  Professor  Lehmann 
we  have  already  spoken  above.  Professor  M.  Loy,  I).  D.,  was  chosen  as  tiie 
fourth  President  and  is  the  present  incumbent  of  that  office. 

When  the  Capital  University  was  located  on  the  grounds  donated  by  Doctor 
Goodale  it  was  considered  to  be  situated  in  the  midst  of  rural  scenes  and  quiet. 
And  so  it  was,  indeed,  for  a  number  of  years.  But  this  state  of  affairs  soon 
changed,  especially  after  the  war,  when  Columbus  began  to  grow  rapidly.  The 
city  and  the  railways  crowded  around  the  school  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
a  change  of  its  site  desirable.  This  change  was  accomplished  in  ttie  year  1876, 
when  the  institution  was  removed  to  its  present  location  just  east  of  Alum  Creek 
on  the  old  National  Koad.  The  former  building  was  sold  and  is  now,  after  hav- 
ing been  remodeled  and  enlarged,  used  as  the  Park  Hotel.  A  new  and  greatly 
improved  edifice  was  erected  on  the  tenacre  lot  presented  to  the  institution.  A 
commodious  boardinghall  has  been  built  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  college, 
and  in  connection  with  several  residences  of  professors  and  a  neat  church,  gives 
the  location  a  lively  and  inviting  appearance.  The  institution  and  its  adjuncts 
already  form,  in  fact,  a  pleasant  little  suburb  of  the  city,  enjoying  at  the  same 
time  all  the  advantages  of  a  quiet  rural  life.  A  street  railway  now  passes  the 
doors  of  the  institution.  The  University  edifice  affords  ample  accommodation  for 
students,  including  lecture  rooms,  society  halls  and  everything  that  can  render 
such  an  institution  attractive.  The  design  is  to  have  only  two  students  occupy 
the  same  room  as  a  study  and  dormitory,  but  at  present  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  school  makes  a  departure  from  this  rule  necessary.  A  threestory  building 
for  recitations  and  library  was  erected  in  1891,  at  a  cost  of  $13,000. 
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Tho  instiiiiiion  known  as  Capital  UriivorsiLy  hat)  no  endowment.  It  is  finni 
cially  supported  by  the  contribuiions  of  the  congrejiations  and  the  members  an 
friends  of  the  Kvangeiical  Luthoran  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  other  States,  whie 
has  now  a  memlMirship  of  about  80,000  communicants.  A  low  lopaeieB  in  its  fav< 
hitTO  been  lofi  byiViends,  but  not  to  a  larga  amount.  More  are  expocted,  yet  th 
chief  reliance  of  the  university  rosts  upon  the  annual  coilections  and  gitle  of  ti 
mombors  of  the  Synod.  A  smull  income  from  tuition  must  be  added  to  this  8U| 
port.  Many  of  tlie  students  are  maintained  by  the  liboraliLy  of  the  church.  Tb 
orf^iinization  of  the  University  includes  the  Preparatory  or  Grammiir  School,  th 
Collegtato  and  the  Theological  Departments.  Two  years  are  assigned  to  th 
Grammar  School,  four  years  to  the  college  course,  and  three  to  the  theologici 
department.  The  college  course  is  complete  in  itself;  it  aims  at  a  thorough  trail 
ing  upon  the  foundation  laid  in  the  Grammar  School,  and  not  merely  at  confe 
ring  the  bachelor's  degree.  This  degree,  however,  is  conferred  upon  students  wh 
satisfactorily  complete  the  full  classical  course.  The  master's  degree  (A.  M.) 
conferred  only  upon  those  who  have  shown  themwelvos  worthy  of  the  honor  b 
literary  work,  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  faculty  for  examination. 

The  college  course  embraces  the  following  subjects:  Liitin,  Greek  and  Uebrc 
languages  and  literature,  with  exei'cisus  in  Lutin  and  Greek  composition  throngl 
out  the  entire  course.  The  study  of  Hebrew  is  begun  in  the  Junior  year,  and  b 
those  who  study  theology  is  continued  in  the  seminary.  Mathematics,  pure  an 
applied,  are  taught  throughout  the  course.  Connected  with  this  are  theoretici 
mechanics  and  natural  philosophy.  Universal  history  is  taught  in  lectun 
through  all  the  classes.  Much  utientiou  is  paid  to  the  study  of  German,  whJc 
extends  through  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  departmonta.  Through  the  who 
course  due  attention  is  given  to  studies  in  English  lit«rature  and  philosoph; 
embracing  mental  and  mora!  science,  logic  and  rhetoric.  Weekly  debates  an 
exercises  in  composition  and  declamation  are  held.  There  are  two  literary  soeit 
ties,  one  English  and  the  other  German,  connected  with  the  college.  A  library  i 
about  5,000  volumes  is  at  the  service  of  the  members  of  the  institution,  of  conn 
under  certain  restrictions. 

The  members  of  the  present  board  of  trustees  are  Rev.  A,  W.  Werde 
President,  Wheeling ;  Rev.  J.  Beck,  Secretary,  Columbus ;  Rev.  D.  Simon,  Proepec 
Obio;Bev.  H.  Wickemcyer,  Kichmond,  Indiana;  Rev.  G.  Mochel,  Gallon,  Obii 
Rev.  E.  A.  Boehme,  Youngslown,  Ohio;  Rev.  Professor  M.  Loy,  D.  D.,  Colunibu: 
Rev.  G.  F.  H.  Mei8Br,Detroit;  C.  Nagcl,  Springfield, Ohio;  P,  Schuh,  Galion,  Ohic 
G.  H.  Spielmann, Columbus;  L.  Bauni,  St.  Paul,  Ohio;  J.  L.  Trauger,  Columbui 
F.  W.  Stock,  ColuTnbus;  and  G.  HoUermann,  also  of  O.lumbun. 

Tl>e  faculty  as  at  present  constituted  is  as  follows:  Rev.  M.  Loy,  D.  P 
President  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science;  Rev.  K.  Schmid,  A.  M 
Secretary  and  Professor  of  Histoiy  ;  Rev.  C.  H,  L.  Scliuotlc,  A.  M.,  Profcssor  c 
Mathematics  ;  Jtev.  George  H.  Schodde,  Ph.  1).,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Rev.  F.  W,  Stollhorn,  Professor  of  German  Laiiyuiige  and  Literature;  Professc 
George  K.  Leonard,  A,  M,,  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department;  Rev.  .' 
Pflueger,  A.  M.,  Resident  Professor  (Housefathorl ;  Rev,  K,  Uemrainghaus,  A.  M 
Prolessorof  Latin. 

NOTES. 

1.  Tljia  intrudiictory  skeli-h  was  writleii  liy  Prolessor  [jt'wis  lleyl,  of  Philadelphia. 

2.  Thii  author  is  indebted  for  the  sketi'h  of  this  church  to  Mr.  Krederiek  J,  lleer, 

3.  Tlie  author  is  indebted  for  the  sketch  of  this  cliurch  to  its  pastor.  Bev.  C.   H.  Rot 

4.  The  author  is  indebted  tor  this  sketch,  and  those  which  follow  of  the  Gr* 
Lutheran,  St.  Mark's  English  Lutheran  and  the  Christ  Lutheran  churches,  and  of  tJ 
St.  Peter's  Lutheran  Mission,  to  Mr.  Frederick  J,  Heer. 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 


VARIOUS  CHURCHES.     Y.  M.  C.  A. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Trinity  Church.  —  The  first  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  in  the  Northwest  was 
organized  by  the  Worthington  colony  in  1803.  Most  of  tlie  colonists,  comprising 
about  fort}'  families,  were  Episcopalians.  In  their  compact  it  was  provided  that 
a  farm  lot  of  one  hundred  acres  and  two  town  lots  should  bo  set  apart  for  the 
establishment  of  a  central  school,  or  academy,  and  that  a  like  reservation  should 
be  made  for  tlie  foundation  and  support  of  a  church.  Among  the  first  things 
thought  of  by  the  colonists  when  they  began  to  take  up  their  new  homes  in  the 
wilderness  were  these  pletlges  in  behalf  of  e<iucation  and  religion.  A  church  and 
a  school  were  therefore  at  once  organized  and  became  joint  occupants  of  a  large 
cabin  built  for  public  purposes,  on  the  east  side  of  the  public  square.  Of  this 
building,  Joel  Buttles,  one  of  the  colonists,  says  in  his  diary,  ihat  "at  all  public 
meetings  it  was  a  town  hall ;  and  whenever  the  young  people  wished  to  have  a 
dance  or  a  ball,  that  being  the  only  room  large  enough  for  that  purpose, 
it  was  used  as  a  ballroom."'  The  first  trustees  of  the  church  were  James  Kilbourn, 
Nathan  Stewart  and  William  Tho?npson ;  of  the  school,  which  took  the  name  of 
Academy,  the  first  trustees^were  James  Kilbourn,  Levi  Buttles  and  Nathan  Stew- 
art. Religious  services  were  held  regularly  every  Sunday,  Rev.  James  Kilbourn 
officiating,  unless  he  happened  to  be  absent  from  the  village,  in  which  case  lay 
reading  w'as  supplied,  generally  by  Ezra  Griswold,  brother  to  the  late  Bishop 
Griswold.  The  society  has  maintained  these  services  without  interruption,  it  is 
said,  until  the  present  day. 

On  February  22,  18U7,  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  passed  an  act  incorporat- 
ing the  church  as  St.  John's  Parish.  This  act  named  thirtyonc  communicants.  The 
Academy  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  February  20,  1808.  Without  notable 
event  or  change  the  church  and  school  moved  along  hand  in  hand,  until,  in  1812, 
the  seat  of  government  of  Ohio  was  located  on  the  "  high  bank  of  the  »Scioto, 
opposite  Franklinton."  To  this  event,  greatly  disappointing  to  the  Worthington 
colonists,  who  had  striven  earncHtly,  and  with  much  deserving,  to  win  for  their 
village  the  favor  of  the  General  Assembly,  many  of  them  adjusted  themselves  by 
removing  to  the  new  town  of  Columbus.  Another  event  of  great  importance  to  the 
religious  and  literary  interests  of  Worthington  was  the  advent  of  Rev.  Doctor 
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Philander  ChaBe,  of  Connecticut,  who  arrived  in  Ohio  in  1817,  and  establittlied  hia 
reeidence  on  u  farm  between  Columbus  and  Wonliington.  The  parpose  of  Doctor 
Chaae  in  coming  to  the  West  was  that  of  building  up  the  interests  of  the  Protect- 
tant  Episcopal  denomination,  particularly  in  Ohio,  of  which,  on  February  11,  1819, 
he  became  Bishop.  In  1820  Lis  nephew,  then  twelve  years  old,  and  residing  in 
New  Hampshire,  followed  him  to  Ohio,  and  became  one  ot  his  pupils  at  Worthing- 
ton.  This  nephew  aflerwards  became  tiovernor  of  the  State,  a  National  Senator 
and  the  finance  minister  of  the  mightiest  war  in  history.  The  crowning  honor  of 
his  life  was  that  of  being  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  which  position 
he  died.  Around  the  name  and  personality  of  this  statesman,  Salmon  P.  Chase 
cluster  many  of  the  most  ill ustriouH  achievements  in  behalf  of  human  progress,  and 
the  integrity  of  our  National  Union.  His  future  fame  and  usefulness  wore  doubt- 
loss  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  training  given  him  by  his  uncle.  Bishop  Chase, 
in  tbeschool  at  Worthingtoii.' 

The  first  religious  service  in  Columbus  held  in  accordance  with  the  ritual  ol 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  conducted  by  Rev,  Philander  Chase  on 
May  3,  1817,  in  the  Buckeye  House,  on  Broad  Street.  On  tlie  seventh  of  the 
same  month  Doctor  Chase  held  a  second  service,  at  the  close  of  which  thirty  per- 
sons signed  articles  associating  themselves  as  "The  Parish  of  Trinity  Church, 
Columbus,  State  of  Ohio,  in  connection  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  oi 
the  United  States  of  America."  The  original  signei-s  of  these  articles  were  Orris 
Parish,  Joel  Buttles,  Benjamin  Gardiner,  Alfred  Upson,  Philo  H..  Olmsted,  John 
Kilbourne,  John  Warner,  Thomas  Johnson,  John  Webster,  George  W.  Williams, 
Cyrus  Fay,  Charles  V.  Hickos,  John  Callitt,  Amasa  Delano,  Silas  Williams,  Chris- 
topher Kipley,  Austin  Goodrich,  Daniel  Smitli,  Josiah  Sabin,  Cyrus  Allen,  Abnor 
Lord.  James  K.  Cary,  John  C.  Brodrick,  James  Pearce,  M.  Matthews,  William  K, 
Lampson,  Cyrus  Parker,  Williuni  Kockwell,  A.  J.  McDowell,  Junior,  and  L.  Star- 
ling. On  the  eleventh  of  the  same  month  Doctor  Chase  heid  another  service,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States  was  read  and  adopted  by  the  Trinity  Church  parishioners.  The  fol- 
lowing church  oEBcers  were  thei-eupon  appointed :  Wardens,  Orris  Parish  and 
Benjamin  Gardiner;  vestrymen,  Ji>hn  Kilbourne  and  Joel  Buttles;  secretary, 
Joel  Buttles.  Messrs.  Gardiner  and  Buttles  were  appointed  delegates toa  diocesan 
conveTiiion  to  be  held  at  Columbus  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1818.^  The 
services  of  the  church  were  subsequently  held  in  various  buildings,  and  were 
sometimes  conducted  by  Bishop  Chase,  sometimes  by  other  clergymen  whose 
iissistaJK'u  was  invoked.  When  clerical  ministrations  were  not  to  be  had,  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  appointed  for  the  purpose  ofiiciated.  The  records  show 
that  ou  SepteniTier  It!,  ISIS,  Benjamin  Gardiner  and  Cyrus  Fay  were  appointeti 
"  layrcaders  to  read  the  service  of  the  church  on  each  and  every  Sunday,"  and 
that  on  September  10,  1825,  Mnthew  Mathews  was  appointed  layrea'der.  For  t 
cotnidcrable  time  prior  to  1833,  the  meetings  of  the  congregation  were  held  in  f 
small  frame  building  which  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  Masonic  Temple  ot 
Third  Street.  A  current  newspajier  record  of  June  8,  1826,  says  :  "  The  Episco- 
pal Convention  of  the  diocese  of  Ohio  commenced  in  this  town  on  yesterday." 
This  is  all  we  are  permitted  to  learn  from  the  press  of  this  very  important  meet- 


March   SO,  1829,  the  following  pledge,  the  original  of  which  is  now  in 
)f  Mr.  Georgo  Hardy,  of  Columbus,  was  circulated  for  signatures  : 


the 


tug. 

Ol 
bunds 

The  BiibHiTLlicrH  promise  to  pay  to  the  wardens  ot  Trinity  Church,  in  Columbus,  onor 
by  the  Srst  day  of  January,  annually,  for  the  use  and  support  of  William  Preston,  or  whoni- 
Hoever  else  shall  be  employed  to  oificiate  as  olerf^ymsn  of  said  parish,  the  sums  annexed  to 
our  names,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  of  discontinuing  this  subacription  any  time  by 
giving  notice  in  writing  to  either  of  said  wardens. 
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In  pursuance  of  this  pledge.  Rev.  William  Preston  became  the  first  regular 
rector  of  the  Trinity  Church  parish,  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  1829,  took  charge  of 
the  parish  in  connection  with  that  of  St.  John's,  at  Worthington.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years  be  took  up  bis  residence  in  Columbus,  and  devoted  bis  entire 
time  to  Trinity,  which  then  comprised  seventeen  communicants,  representing 
eleven  families.  During  Mr.  Preston's  pastorate  the  original  Trinity  Church  — 
first  of  its  denomination  in  Columbus  —  was  built  of  stone  on  the  present  site  of 
the  Hayden  Bank,  on  East  Broad  Street.  The  lot  coat  $1,000,  and  was  conveyed 
to  the  society  in  1832.  The  church  was  erected  in  1833,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  It 
was  said  to  be,  at  that  time,  the  largest  edifice  for  religious  purposes  in  Ohio. 
During  the  period  of  its  erection  the  number  of  parishioners  increased  to  110, 
representing  seventy  families.  A  sale  of  pews  in  the  new  church  took  place  in 
January,  1834. 

At  the  first  recorded  confirmation,  which  took  place  September  15,  1830,  the 
rite  was  administered  bv  Bishop  Chase  to  fourteen  persons,  among  whom  were 
Justin  Morrison,  P.  B.  Wilcox,  Abram  McDowell,  Mrs.  McDowell  and  Mrs.  William 
Neil.  The  second  confirmation  service  in  the  parish  took  place  August  30,  1833, 
and  was  conducted  hy  Bishop  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine.  Among  the  persons  con- 
firmed on  that  date  were  John  C.  Broderick,  John  A.  Lazell,  Mrs.  C.  Matthews, 
Mrs.  A.  Brooks  and  Mrs.  Kirby.  The  first  recorded  marriage  in  the  parish  was 
that  ot  Justin  Morrison  and  Melissa  Board  man,  solemnized  October  20,  1831,  by 
Rev.  William  Preston.  A  convention  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ohio  was  held  in  the  Trinit}'  Church  in  September,  1837. 

The  rectors  of  the  Trinity  parish  have  succeeded  one  another  in  the  following 
order:  1829-1841,  Rev.  William  Preston  ;  1841-1842,  Rev.  Charles  Fox ;  1842-1846, 
Rev.  Alexander  F.  Dobb;  1847  1850,  Rev.  Dudley  A.  Tyng;  1850-1854,  Rev. 
William  Preston;  1855-1858,  Rev.  Charles  Reynolds;  1858-1859,  Rev.  G.  H. 
Norton  ;  1859-1860,  Rev.  William  D.  Hanson  ;  1861-1864,  Rev.  Julius  E.  Grammer; 
1865-1869,  Rev.  C.  A:  L.  Richards;  1870-1877,  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Clark;  1877-1879, 
no  regular  rector ;  1879-1888,  Rev.  C.  H.  Babcock ;  1888-1889,  no  regular  rector ; 
from  November  1,  1889,  the  present  rector,  Ruv.  Robert  K  Jones.  On  June  19, 
1881,  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Clampett,  of  Christ  Church,  Springfield,  Illinois,  was 
called  as  associate  rector,  because  of  infirmity  of  health  of  the  rector  who,  on 
that  account,  was  granted  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence.  Mr.  Clampett  remained 
as  associate  rector  until  April  5,  1892,  when  his  resignation  was  accepted. 

In  1854  the  infirm  condition  of  the  spire  on  the  church  caused  it  to  be 
removed.  The  bell  which  swung  in  this  spire  was  noted  for  its  beautiful  tone. 
The  School  Board  purchased  it,  and  placed  it  on  the  Highschool  building  on  State 
Street,  where,  after  being  used  for  a  time,  it  was  cracked  and  ruined.  An  efl^jrt  to 
erect  a  new  church  in  lieu  of  the  stone  edifice  on  East  Broad  Street,  was  made  in 
1853,  but  was  not  successful.  The  effort  was  renewed  in  1855,  in  which  year  the 
ground  then  known  as  the  "  Work  Lot,"  on  part  of  which  the  Highschool  building 
now  stands,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Sixth  streets,  was  purchased 
for  $8,000.  This  purchase  had  a  front  of  99  feet  on  Broad  Street,  and  extended 
south  to  Oak.  The  foundation  for  a  church  was  laid  on  it  in  1856,  but  the  work 
progressed  no  further.'*  The  original  part  of  the  present  Highschool  building  was 
erected  on  the  site  selected  for  the  church,  and,  in  November,  1862,  the  remainder 
of  the  tract  was  sold  for  $2,500  to  Hon.  William  Dennison,  of  whom  a  new  site  for 
the  church,  75  x  187J  feet,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Third  streets,  was 
purchased  for  $7,500.  In  1863  the  old  stone  church  was  [»urchased  for  $10,000  by 
Doctor  John  Andrews. 

The  foundation  of  the  present  Trinity  Church  was  laid  in  1866,  under  the 
direction  of  William  A.  Piatt,  Francis  Collins  and  William  G.  Deshler.  W.  Lloyd, 
of  Detroit,  was  the  architect  of  the  building,  and  William  Fish  the  superintendent 
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of  ilB  construclion.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted  was  the  Eoglinh  Gothic 
ihi!  inalerial  used  for  the  upper  walls  was  sandstone  brou/^ht  from  the  vicinity  of 
Newark,  Licking  County.  During  the  spring  of  1867  aestrs.  Platl,  Uoljins  and 
Oeslilcr  resigned  as  members  of  the  building  conimittee,  und  Messrs.  Charles  J. 
Wc'iniorc,  John  (1.  Mitchell  and  Samuel  McClelland  were  appointed  in  iheir  stead. 
Umler  tlio  supervision  of  this  latter  committee  the  church  was  erected  and  com- 
plete<l,  I'xcoptinfj  its  tower,  which  is  still  unfinished.  The  original  cost  of  the  lot 
and  building  was  about <70, 000.  Pirst  uec  of  the  chapel  for  religious  senicos  was 
made  in  December,  1S68,  and  of  the  main  building  on  April  1,  1869.  The  last 
stone  of  the  old  church  on  Broad  Street  was  removed  on  May  22,  1868. 

Trinity  Guild,  a  society  of  laymen  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  Trinity 
Cburcli,  was  organized  November  6,  1872.  Trinity  Chapter  Number  115  of  the 
Drotlierhood  of  St.  Andrews,  also  a  working  organization  of  laymen,  has  now  been 
in  uxistencu  iibout  one  year.  The  property  on  East  Broad  Street  formerly  known 
as  tlio  Kstlier  Institute,  more  recently  the  Irving  House,  was  purchased  for  the  uses 
of  the  church  in  June,  1890,  and  is  now  known  as  Trinity  House.  The  price  paid 
for  this  property  was  S-15,000.  On  January  18,  1889,  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Kendrick  took  place  at  Trinity  Church  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  prom- 
inent prelates  and  clergymen. 

St.  I'li'iffi. — The  foundations  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church  were  laid  dur- 
ing the  autumn  of  1841  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Mound  streets.  On  December 
1,  1842,  the  parinbionors  who  bad  signed  articles  of  association  for  the  formation 
ot  llio  parish  of  wbicb  this  church  was  to  be  the  place  of  worship,  met  and  named 
it  St.  Paul's.  Rov.  H.  L.  Richards  was  chairman  of  this  meeting  and  F.  J.  Hat- 
tbows  was  its  secretory.  A.  Buttles  was  chosen  senior  warden,  I.  N.  Whiting  junior 
warden  and  Henry  Matthews,  Moses  Altman,  John  Burr  and  Herman  M.  Hub- 
bard vestrymen.  Rev.  Henry  L.  Richards,  tbe  first  rector  of  the  parish,  began 
holding  services  therein  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  1842.  The  completed 
church  edifice  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Mcllvaine on  August  11, 1846.  In  July, 
1848,  Rov,  Henry  L.  Richards  was  succeeded  as  rector  by  Rev.  Alfred  M.  Loutrel, 
who  remained  until  1851,  when  Rev.  Thomas  V.  Tyler  took  charge  of  the  parish, 
but  to  remain  only  a  few  months.  Rev.  W.  Norman  Irish  became  rector  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1852,  but  resigned  in  the  summer  of  1855,  and  was  succeeded  for  some 
months  by  Rev.  B.  B.  Kellog.  The  next  rector  was  Rev.  1.  A.  M.  La  Tourette, 
who  begun  his  ministerial  duties  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Aacension  Day  in  1856, 
but  was  succeeded  in  March,  1858,  by  Rev.  James  L.  Grover,  who  served  as  rector 
until  June  25,  1862.  Rev.  George  Seabury,  who  was  next  in  the  pastoral  succes- 
sion, began  service  on  September  20,  1864,  but  resigned  io  January,  18G7,  and 
was  succeeded  in  September  of  that  year  by  Rev.  C.  C,  Tate,  who  continued  until 
November,  1872,  when  he  removed  to  the  diocese  of  Indiana.  His  successor  was 
Rev.  C.  H.  Kellogg,  since  whom  the  parish  has  been  served  by  Rev.  Robert  W. 
firange,  Rev.  Lincoln  and  tbe  present  rector,  Rev,  Francis  A,  Henry. 

The  pi-esent  church  edifice  is  located  on  East  Broad  Street,  south  side, 
between  (iarfield  and  Monroe  avenues. 

On  October  26,  1860,  an  ecclesiastical  court  was  convened  at  Trinity  Church 
for  the  trial  of  Rev.  Colin  C,  Tate,  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  on  a  charge  of  having; 
organized  a  choir  of  boys,  in  white  surplices,  to  sing  while  entering  and  going  out 
of  tbe  church.  The  defense  entered  a  plea  denying  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
This  plea  |)revai]ed,  after  exhaustive  argument,  and  the  court  was  dissolved. 

Chun-It  (if  till  Good  Slirphfrd. —  This  church,  located  on  the  southeast  C()rner  of 
Buttles  arid  Park  streets,  was  originally  a  mission  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal  congre- 
gation. The  cornerstone  of  its  church  edifice  was  laid  June  13,  1871,  with  cere- 
monies conducted  by  Bishop  G.  T.  Bedell,  of  Gambler.  An  address  was  delivered 
on  that  occasion  by  Rov.  Wylleys  Hall.  The  present  rector  is  Rev.  Mr.  Graham  ; 
his  predecessor  was  Rev.  Frederick  O.  Grannis, 
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INDEPENDENT  PROTESTANT  GERMAN. 

Moved  by  a  desire  for  religious  worship  disassociated  from  the  forms  and 
symbols  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  German  Protestant  churches,  a  number  of 
German  Protestant  citizens  of  Columbus  met  on  February  6,  1843,  at  the  house  of 
Henry  Waas,  then  known  as  the  Canal  Hotel,  were  called  to  order  by  J.  P.  Bruck 
and  chose  Louis  Hoster  as  chairman.  A  congregation  was  then  organized  by 
selection  of  the  following  officers:  President,  Louis  Hoster;  vice  presidents,  Nich- 
olas Maurer  and  Otto  Frankenberg;  secretaries,  P.  Ambosand  J.  O.  Bruck;  treas- 
urer, Jacob  Silbernagel ;  trustees,  Daniel  Wendel,  Jacob  Lauer,  Andreas  Dippel, 
David  Bauer,  Frederick  Funko,  George  M.  linger  and  Christian  Faber. 

A  choir  was  organized  during  the  ensuing  month,  meetings  were  held  in  differ- 
ent localities  as  the}-  happened  to  be  available,  and  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Zellor  who  volunteered  to  act  temporarily  as  pastor.  The  erection  of  a 
church  edifice  w^as  at  once  taken  into  consideration,  a  building  committee  was 
appointed,  and  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Daniel  Wendel,  George  Hoster  and 
other  members  of  the  society,  subscriptions  to  a  building  fund  amounting  to  three 
thousand  dollars  were  obtained.  On  April  21, 1843,  J.  P.  Bruck  purchased  of  Gen- 
oral  J.  Patterson  the  lot  constituting  the  present  site  of  the  church  on  Mound 
Street,  near  Third,  for  S500.  A  plan  for  the  church,  drawn  by  N.  B.  Kelley, 
architect,  was  presented  to  the  congregation  by  P.  Ilorancourt,  the  cornerstone 
was  laid  on  June  5,  and  on  December  17,  1843,  the  new  church,  beautifully 
bedecked  with  flowers  and  crowded  with  interested  people,  was  formally  dedicated. 
The  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  the  temporary  pastor.  Rev.  A.  L.  Bego- 
raan,  and  some  additional  remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  Doctor  James  Hoge. 

Thus  the  new  church  began  its  career  with  fine  promise  of  prosperity,  but 
frequent  changes  in  its  pastorate,  caused  partly  by  sickness  and  partly^  by  other 
untoward  circumstances,  produced  unhapj)y  results  and  to  such  financial  straits 
was  the  congregation  reduced  that,  in  1849,  it  felt  obliged  to  lease  the  church  edi- 
fice to  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Society,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  until  the  end 
of  the  year  1857.  The  church  organization  was  meanwhile  maintained,  and  the 
income  derived  from  the  church  edifice  was  so  prudently  managed  that  by  the 
beginning  of  1858  the  debts  by  which  the  society  had  been  embarrassed  were 
nearly  all  paid.  At  the  same  time  the  friends  of  the  church,  including  many 
descendants  of  its  founders,  began  to  insist  that  the  church  should  be  reopened  for 
its  original  purpose,  w-hich  was  uccordingl}"  done.  Rev.  Edward  Graf  was  engaged 
as  temporary  pastor  and  after  having  served  one  year  in  that  relation  was  defin- 
itely employed  in  February,  1859,  for  an  additional  term  of  three  years.  A  Sun- 
dayschool  under  the  leadership  of  Pastor  (iraf  was  organized,  and  in  18C0  con- 
tained about  seventy  children. 

Mr.  Graf  resigned  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  leaving  his  congregation 
for  a  time  without  any  pastor.  On  May  5,  1802,  Rev.  Philip  Zimmerman  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  congregation,  but  on  December  2,  in  the  same  year, 
his  useful  and  very  highly  appreciated  services  were  arrested  by  his  death.  Rev. 
Mr.  £ngelman  was  next  called  to  the  pastorate,  but  resigned  it  on  September  1, 
1865.  After  much  seeking  to  find  another  suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  the 
church,  the  choice  of  the  congregation  finally  fell  on  Reverend  Christian  Heddaeus, 
the  present  popular  pastor,  who  was  chosen  on  January  24,  1866,  and  on  April  14  of 
the  same  year  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  which  he  has  from 
that  time  to  this  fulfilled  vvith  extraordinary  acceptability  to  his  people. 
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Until  thoj-earl871  the  church  property  belonged,  not  to  the  oon^rogation, 
but  to  a  portion  of  its  mornberD.  The  number  of  these  proprietors  was  finally 
reduced  to  eleven.  In  1871  these  proprietors  generously  entered  into  a  compact 
to  tranrifur  to  the  congregation  their  entire  interest  in  the  property  provided  the 
debt  then  cntumbering  it  and  amounting  to  a  little  over  one  thousand  dollars 
should  be  piiid.  This  condition  was  complied  with  and  the  transfer  was  accord- 
ingly made. 


UNITEU  BRETHBES  IN  CHRIST. 

This  denominatioh  (lid  not  exist  in  Columbus  in  organized  form  until  IStiG, 
when  its  tipHt  church  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  Town  Street,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth.  Of  the  society  thus  located  Rev.  W.  B.  Davis  was  the  first 
pastor.  In  1867,  Mr.  Davis,  atler  retiring  from  the  First  Church,  organised  the 
Ollvo  Branch  Church,  an  edifice  for  which  was  erected  near  the  Piqua  Builway 
Shops.  A  branch  of  this  t^ociety  was  organised  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
city  ill  1870,  and  took  the  name  of  Mount  ZioD  Church.  A  German  Church  van 
organized  in  18ti8,  and  erected  an  edifice  on  the  south  side  of  Friend  Street,  east 
of  Seventh. 


DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST. 


Centnil  Phmtian  Church, — The  Society  bearing  this  name  had  its  origin  in 

Srayermeeiings  held  by  a  few  persons  in  private  houses  during  the  month  of 
clobor,  1870.  On  December  1  of  that  year,  a  small  apartment  for  a  Sunday- 
school,  and  for  prayermeetings,  was  rented  in  a  building  then  occupied  by  Sam- 
uejs's  drugstore,  on  North  High  Street.  Here  occasional  religious  services  were 
held,  conducted  by  different  clergymen.  On  April  I,  1871,  the  congreijation 
rented  a  large  room  in  the  Sessions  Block,  southeast  corner  of  High  and  Long 
streets.  In  tbiH  apartment,  Rev.  K,  Moftit,  of  Bedford,  Ohio,  preached  on  thefimt 
Sunday  in  April,  1871,  and  Rev.  T.  D.  Garvin,  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Sunday  next 
following.  Mr.  Garvin  accepted  a  call  which  was  tendered  him  to  become  pastor 
of  the  church,  and  on  the  tnird  Sunday  in  April,  1B71,  entered  upon  his  duties 
pursuant  to  this  call.  On  April  22,  1871,  a  meeting  of  which  T.  Swing  Miller 
was  chairman  and  P.  D.  Frouty  secretary,  chose  T.  Ewing  Miller  as  treasurer 
of  the  church,  F.  D.  Prouty  as  secretary  and  William  Wallace  and  F.  D.  Prouty 
as  deacons.  William  Williams  and  Benjamin  Styles  were  at  a  later  date  chosen 
as  additional  deacons. 

At  n  meeting  of  the  congregation  held  in  its  apartments  in  the  Sessions  Block 
on  March  7,  1872,  the  pastor.  Rev.  T.  D.  Garvin  presiding,  P.  D.  Prouty  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  church,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  incorporate  the  society 
"under  the  name  of  the  Central  Christian  Church,  known  as  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,"  The  church  was  accordingly  incorporated  on  March  20,  1871,  and  three 
trustees  were  elected  :  T,  Ewing  Miller  for  throe  years,  William  Williams  for  two 
years  and  James  Archer  for  one  year.  On  a  tot  62^x123  feet,  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Third  and  Gay  streets,  purchased  nt  the  time  of  incorporation  at  a  cost 
of  $5,300,  a  temporary  church  was  erected.     William  Williams  was  the  builder  of 
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this  church  and  T.  Ewing  Miller,  James  G.  Archer  and  F.  D.  Prouty  were  the 
building  committee.  It  was  first  opened  for  public  worship  on  the  third  Sunday 
in  May,  1872.  The  present,  brick  edifice  which  has  succeeded  it  was  erected  in 
1879,  and  was  dedicated  on  August  1  of  that  year.  An  address  was  delivered  on 
that  occasion  by  Kev.  Isaac  Krrett,  editor  of  the  Christian  Standard^  Cincinnati. 
The  church  cost,  inclu.sive  of  its  furniture,  about  $14,000.  The  members  of  the 
building  committee  which  supervised  its  erection  were  T.  E.  Miller,  J.  M.  Mont- 
gomery, Albert  Allen,  John  R.  Hunt  and  William  Williams.  The  successors  of 
Rev.  T.  D.  Garvin  as  pastors  of  the  church  have  been,  in  the  order  of  service,  as 
follows :  William  P.  Aylesworth,  William  A.  Knight,  J.  C.  Aganier,  F.  Bell, 
Thomas  Chalmers,  Andrew  B.  Chalmers  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  J.  D. 
Forrest.  The  members  of  the  church  number  at  the  present  writing  between  four 
and  five  hundred.  Its  elders  are  Professors  G.  P.  Coler  and  James  Chalmers,  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  J.  E.  Strickler  and  S.  A.  Shupe.  Its  trustees  are 
J.  M.  Montgomery,  A.  N.  Fox,  B.  E.  Styles,  William  Williams  and  G.  H.  Warden. 
The  Sundayschool,  which  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  contains  about  two 
hundred  scholars,  officers  and  teachers.  Another  valuable  adjunct  of  the  church, 
embracing  its  younger  element,  is  its  large  and  active  society  of  Christian 
Endeavor. 

Church  of  Chriat. — This  is,  as  yet,  a  small  society.     Its  place  of  worship  is 
located  on  Fifth  Avenue. 


FRIENDS. 

The  church  edifice  in  which  this  society  worships  is  situated  on  Ohio  Avenue 
Its  dedication  took  place  on  October  12,  1873,  on  which  occasion  Charles  F. 
Coffin,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  Esther  B.  Tuttle,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frame,  of  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  were  the  most  prominent  visitors  and 
speakers. 


UNIVERSALIST;  BY   REV.  W.  M.  JONES. 

The  earliest  existing  records  of  this  church  are  dated  January  4,  1H44. 
Traveling  preachers  of  Universalism  had  for  some  years  visited  the  city,  arMl  there 
was  here  to  welcome  them,  hear  them  and  assist  them  forward  a  small  company 
of  men  and  women  holdifig  this  faith.  On  the  above  date  these  signed  the  fol- 
lowing "  Declaration  :  " 

We  whose  names  are  hereto  annexed,  being  desirous  to  cooperate  for  the  support  of 
religious  truth  and  the  T)romotion  of  human  good ;  and  recognizing  and  acknowledging  God 
as  our  Father,  Divine  Inspiration  as  our  moral  guide,  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Exemplar  and 
Saviour,  bur  common  race  as  heirs  of  a  blissful  immortality,  and  filial  and  fraternal  love  as 
the  sum  and  substance  of  human  duty,  do  hereby  form  ourselves  into  a  society  to  be  known 
and  distinguished  as  the  Universalist  Society  in  Columbus;  submitting  to  the  discretion  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  present  at  the  first  regular  meeting  the  adoption  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  the  most  effective  in  securing  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  of  our  association. 


HWTORT   or  THX 
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To  this  declaration  were  signed  the  followinfr  names:  Denias  Adams,  John 
Field,  John  Greenwood,  N.  Merion,  N.  Wallace,  Philip  Eeed,  William  Bambrough, 
James  W.  Osgood,  Hiram  Loveland,  Smithson  E.  Wright,  J.  C.  Armstrong,  W.  A. 
Standish,  E.  R.  Uill,  II.  H.  Kimball,  Allen  Hogan,  Frederick  Cole,  H.  McMaster, 
William  C.  Preston,  Leonard  Humphrey,  William  Richards,  Enos  Doolittle,  William 
F.  W^heeler,  S.  A.  Preston,  Snsan  Adams,  Adaline  Kimball,  Mary  Bambrough, 
Sarah  J.  Keed,  Amelia  Richards,  Elizabeth  Cadwalladcr,  Catherine  (1.  Dalsell, 
Elsey  Preston,  Catherine  P.  Preston,  Matilda  Wright,  Catherine  Bancroft,  Eliza- 
beth M.  Field,  Amanda  Martin,  Sophia  P.  Kclton,  Ellen  Loveland,  Catherine  1). 
Doolittle,  Harriet  Bancroft,  Mary  Eberly,  Catherine  N.  Humphrey  and  Harriet 
Osgood. 

This  society,  so  formed,  cooperated  in  maintaining  occasional  preaching  as 
they  could  secure  ministers,  using  the  house  of  the  German  St.  Paul  Church  on 
Third  Street,  which  they  afterwards  purchased.  On  March  29,  1845,  the  society  was 
incorporated  under  an  act  of  the  Ohio  legislature  passed  March  13  of  that  year, 
and  at  the  same  time  appointed  the  first  board  of  trustees.  These  were  John 
Greenwood,  John  Field,  James  W.  Osgood,  Demas  Adams  and  William  Bambrough. 
The  first  regularly  employed  ])astor  was  Rev.  N.  Doolittle,  who  began  his  service 
with  the  society  in  October,  1845.  In  this  month  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
canvass  for  funds  for  a  new  church  building  and  to  be  a  building  committee  in  case 
of  success  in  securing  necessary  funds.  This  project  took  shape  in  December  of 
the  same  year  in  a  resolution  to  build  "  on  the  pewstock  principle." 

The  matter  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  society  contemplated  in  the 
declaration  of  1844,  remained  in  Mntu  quo  until  May  1,  1851,  when  in  addition  tjo 
the  original  declaration,  the  society  adopted  a  constitution  defining  the  duties  of 
its  officers  and  fixing  a  time  of  regular  meetings.  Under  this  constitution  the 
society  has  continued  until  this  present  record.  Mr.  Doolittle  resigned  in  1851, 
and  the  society  secured  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbord  as  temporary  supply.  Rev.  N.  M.  Gay- 
lord  was  engaged  as  pastor  in  April,  185?,  and  continued  until  November,  1854. 
During  1855  and  1856,  the  church  engaged  Rev.  Mr.  Upson  and  Rev.  Mr.  Haws  to 
supply  the  pulpit  until  October  of  the  latter  year,  when  Rev.  H.  R.  Nye  was 
called  to  the  regular  pastorate.  This  beloved  pa.stor  remained  with  the  society 
until  1859,  when  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  to  assume  charge  of  The  Star  of  the 
West,  a  denominational  organ.  The  pastors  since  then  have  been  Rev.  Thomas 
Gorman,  Rev.  Doctor  J.  S.  Cantwell,  Rev.  A.  W.  Bruce,  Rev.  Doctor  E.  L.  Rex- 
ford,  Rev.  W.  S.  Ralph,  Rev.  T.  P.  Abel  and  Rev.  W.  M.  Jones,  the  present  pas- 
tor. 

The  church  lot  and  building  on  Third  Street  were  sold  in  1884  to  the  society 
of  Cerneau  Masons,  whereupon  the  society  purchased  the  lot  on  State  Street 
whereon  stands  the  present  edifice,  finished  and  dedicated  in  May,  1891.  Soon 
after  the  purchase  of  the  lot  on  State  Street  a  Sundayschool  anri  chapel  building 
was  erected  on  the  rear  part  of  the  lot.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  W.  M.  Jones, 
was  installed  in  1888.  During  the  first  three  years  of  his  pastorate  the  present 
beautiful  church  edifice  was  erected  on  the  front  part  of  the  State  Street  lot  at  a 
cost  of  835,000,  all  raised  by  voluntary  subscription.''  During  ti»e  present  pas- 
torate the  church  has  come  into  possession  of  a  beautiful  pastor's  home  on  Twen- 
tyfirst  Street,  valued  at  8(5,000,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Stedman. 
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Round  the  spot  —  Moriah's  Hill  — 
Masons  meet  with  cheerful  will : 
Hiui  who  stood  as  Kin^  that  day 
We  as  cheerfully  ol)ey. 

After  the  stone  had  heen  lowered  to  its  place  an  udilross  on  Human  Dignity 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati.  The  exercises  closed  with 
an  anthom  by  the  Miinnerchor  and  a  benediction. 

On  September  KJ,  1870.  the  completed  temple  was  ceremoniously  dedicated. 
After  sin  address  b}'  Rev.  J.  VVechsler  at  the  olcl  synagogue,  in  Walcutt's  Hall,  a 
procession  was  formed  and  marched  to  the  new  ten) pie,  on  arrival  at  which  the 
key  to  the  building  was  presenleil  by  Miss  Ada  (lundersheimor  to  the  chairman 
of  the  building  committee,  Mr.  Nathan  (fundershoimer,  wlio  was  fitl}^  addressed  by 
the  lady  making  the  presentation  and  appropriately  replied.  The  door  was  then 
opened  and  the  procession  entereiJ.  The  ceremonies  which  followed  were  thus 
describe*! : 

The  three  scrolls  of  the  law  were  borne  by  tlie  memhers  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
tbeu),  from  the  right  of  the  altar  down  the  west  aisle  of  the  temple  and  then  back  on  the 
east  aisle  to  the  place  of  starting.  This  was  denominated  "  making  the  first  circuit'*  .  .  . 
During  the  making  of  this  circuit  the  Miinnerchor  sang  "  O  Day  of  the  lx)rd."  .  .  .  Prayer 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Wechsler  followed,  after  which  he  read  the  one  liundred  and  fiftieth  Psalm. 
Response  to  this  was  ma<le  by  the  choir  of  the  Temple  who  sang  beautifully  '*  Praise  God  in 
His  holiness."  During  the  singing  the  procession  of  the  bearers  of  the  scrolls  of  the  law 
was  again  formed  and,  marching  around  the  Temple,  nmde  the  second  circuit.  The  prayer 
of  King  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  was  then  read  by  Rev.  Doctor  Wechsler, 
after  which  the  choir  sang  a  Hebrew  song,  during  which  the  third  circuit  was  made.  The 
scrolls  of  the  law  were  then  placed  in  the  Ark  to  the  rear  of  the  pulpit,  the  choir  at  the  same 
time  singing  the  one  hundredth  Psalm. 

Kev.  J.  Wechsler  and  Rev.  Dr.  Wise  successivelv  delivered  addresses.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  Doctor  Wise  read  an  invocation  to  which  the  choir 
seven  times  responded,  '*  Amen,  Hallelujah.' 

The  clergymen  who  have  ministered  to  the  congregation  since  its  origin 
have  been,  in  the  order  of  service,  as  follows:  Reverends  Weil,  Goodman,  Lipp- 
man,  Wetterhahn,  Schonberg,  Rosenthal,  Wechsler,  F.  W.  Jesselson,  and  Alex- 
ander II.  Geisman. 

Zion  Lodge  (32,  I.  O.  B.  B.,  of  the  Jewish  secret  society  known  as  the  Sons  of 
the  Covenant,  was  instituted  on  August  23,  1865.  Capital  Lodge  Number  132  of 
the  same  order  w^as  instituted  in  1S7(). 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  society  bearing  this  name 
was  held  in  the  lectureroom  of  the  Fir^t  Presbyterian  Church  on  January  15, 
1855.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  movement  made  for  this  specific  purpose 
in  Columbus.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches  then  in  the  city.  Rev.  Mr.  Willar<i  was  called  to  preside,  S.  Mathers 
was  chosen  secretary,  and  a  committee  which  seems  to  have  been  previously 
appointed  reported  a  constitution,  wMtli  accompanying  bylaws,  which  was  signed 
by  about  forty  persons.  An  election  of  officers  then  took  place,  and  the  following 
were  chosen  :     President,  II.  B,  Carrington  ;  vice  president,  Thomas  S.  Baldwin  ; 
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corrosiioniiinK  secretary,  S.  H.  Burr;  recording  Becretary,  W.  B.  Chadwicb ; 
treasurer,  S.  B.  Fay.  The  meetinf:;  then  adjourned  to  reconvene  at  the  same 
place  on  tlio  following  Monday  evening. 

How  long  this  organization  endured,  tbo  author  has  been  unable  to  aseertaio. 
CircunifltnnoeH  indicate  that  it  was  ephemeral.  The  next  movement  or  this  kind 
of  which  the  current  chronicles  give  account,  took  phice  in  the  spring  of  1866. 
On  April  lli  of  that  jeur  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  different  churches  of 
the  city  to  organize  n  Young  Men's  OhriMtian  Association  was  held  at  the  First 
Prcsbytcriiin  Church.  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall  preniiled  at  this  meeting  and  a  com- 
mittee to  report  rules  of  organisation  was  a])pointod.  Officers  were  chosen  dur- 
ing tlie  ensuing  May  and  rooms  for  meetings  were  engaged  in  the  Bnclieye 
Block.  In  November  of  ihe  Hamo  year  the  association  had  upon  its  rolls  tbo 
nanieH  of  :fr>(l  tiicmbers,  and  wuo  said  to  have  uceomplished  macogood.  Its  first 
iinnnal  rcpoi'l,  miidc  in  May,  1KU7,  showed  300  members.  The  omcers  chosen  at 
the  annual  meeting  to  which  this  report  was  submitted  were :  President,  Captain 
W,  Mitchell  ;  vice  president,  Kev.  R.  P.  Goodwin;  secretary,  W.  H.  Lathrop  ; 
treasurer,  O.  G.  Peters;  trustees,  E.  L.  Taylor,  Woodward  Awl,  L.  J,  Critchfietd, 
J.  K.  Kudipijll  and  M.  P.  Ford  ;  also  an  executive  eommittoe.  In  connection  with 
this  association  a  lyceum  was  organized  which  lield  its  first  meeting  in  the  Buck- 
eye Block,  on  October  18,  186C.  In  October,  1867,  it  was  stilted  that  the  associa- 
tion had  begun  the  formation  of  a  library. 

The  first  State  Convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  Ohio 
was  held  at  the  First  Congi-egational  Church  on  October  31, 1867.  On  taking  the 
chair,  C.  N.  Olds,  the  temporary  presiding  ofiieer,  stated  that,  in  obedience  to  res- 
olutions p:issed  by  a  convention  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
United  States  anil  British  Provinces,  held  at  Montreal  in  June,  1866,  this  body 
had  convened.  The  permanent  chairman  clioaon  was  H.  Thane  Miller,  of  Cincin- 
nati, who  I'eplied  to  an  address  of  welcome  delivered  by  Captain  William  Mitch- 
ell. NumerouM  subjects  were  discussed.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  fol- 
lowing officeiK  for  the  State  association  were  chosen  :  President,  H.  Thane  Miller, 
Cincinnati;  secretaries,  H.  A.  Sherwin,  of  Cleveland,  and  J.  H.  Cheever,  of  Cin- 
cinnati ;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Rua.-<ell,  of  Oberlin;  also  an  executive  committee  and 
numerous  vice  pi-esidenls. 

A  second  course  of  lectures  before  the  lyceum  of  the  Columbus  association 
was  begun  in  December,  1867.  On  November  8,  1869,  the  following  officers  were 
chosen  for  six  months:  President,  Gordon  Moodie  ;  vice  president,  J.  E,  Rudi- 
sill ;  treasurer,  A.  Hitson  ;  secretaries,  W.  Awl  and  E.  C.  Smith.  On  April  21, 
187U,  George  H.  Twiss  was  chosen  president,  B.  J.  Loomis  vice  president,  W.  Awl 
secretuiy,  A.  Ritson  treasurer,  and  K.  I..  Taylor,  L.  J.  Crilchfield,  W.  Awl, 
H,  Kiirly  and  S.  M.  Uotehkiss  trustees  A  project  to  erect  a  suitable  building 
for  the  association  at  some  location  fronting  the  Capitol  Square  was  discussed  at 
a  meeting  eallcd  for  the  purpose  on  November  8,  1870.  The  proposed  cost  of  the 
building  was  $40,000 ;  g2,500  was  pledged.  In  1875,  wo  read  of  the  choice  of  the 
foliowinii  officers:  President,  Charles  H,  Hall  ;  vice  president,  Doctor  J.  F.  Bald- 
win; secretary,  R.  A.  Beard;  treasurer,  J,  A.  Jeffrey.  In  1876,  rooms  for  a  rail- 
way branch  were  fitted  up  at  the  Union  Station.  These  rooms  were  formally 
opened  on  Sunday,  October  1.  New  rooms  for  the  association  were  opened  in  the 
Sessions  Block  October  15. 

A  <lelegato  State  convention  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  was  held 
at  the  First  Congregational  Church,  beginning  September  28,  1877.  A  meeting  to 
greet  the  delegates  was  held  at  the  churcli  September  27;  a  farewell  meeting  took 
place  at  the  Opera  House  September  30.  The  officers  chosen  for  the  State  associ- 
ation  were:  President,  II.  Thane  Miller,  of  Cincinnati ;  vice  presidents,  W.  A. 
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Mahony,  of  Columbus,  J.  C.  Tisdel  of  Painesvillo  and    John  Dodd  of  Dayton  ;  bcc- 
retarics,  Charles  H.  Hall,  of  Columbus  and  J.  E.  Studebaker  of  Springfield. 

In  November,  1878,  the  Columbus  Association  chose  the  following  ofticers : 
President,  William  G.  Dunn  ;  vice  president,  F.  C.  Sessions;  treasurei*s,  J.  A.  Jef- 
frey, E.  T.  Rawson  ;  secretary,  Rev.  L  Taft.  The  third  anniversary  of  the  asso 
ciation  was  celebrated  at  the  Opera  House  N(»vemher  11,  1878.  "  A  book  recep- 
tion "  at  which  250  volumes  were  received,  took  place  at  the  rooms  of  the  railway' 
branch  on  April  17,  1879. 

The  anniversary  of  theor^canization  of  the  Columbus  association  was  again  cele- 
brated on  November  10, 1879.  The  exercises  of  this  occasion  took  place  at  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  railwa}'  branch  celebrated  its  fourth  anniversary  at  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  on  May  9, 1880.  On  May  11  of  that  year  a  gymnasium 
under  the  auspices  of  the  parent  association  was  opened  in  the  Sessions  Block. 
A  society  of  ladies,  adjunct  to  the  railway  branch,  was  organized  in  April,  1881. 
The  branch  held  its  anniversary  meeting  on  May  15  of  that  year.  At  the  annual 
meeting  held  on  October  3,  1881,  the  Columbus  association  chose  the  following 
officers:  President,  J.  M.  Godman  ;  vice  president,  G.  L.  Smead  ;  treasurers,  J.  A. 
Jeffrey  and  E.  T.  Rawson;  secretaries,  C.  D.  Firestone  and  J.  T.  Minehart.  On 
May  1,  1881,  the  erection  of  an  association  building  to  cost  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  resolved  upon  b}- the  executive  committee,  and  books  for  subscriptions 
were  opened.  This  movement  was  not  successful.  New  rooms  for  the  association 
were  opened  in  the  Monypeny  Block,  December  8,  1883.  These  rooms  included 
apartments  for  reception,  reading,  library  arid  gymnasium.  During  the  same  year 
an  Ohio  State  University  branch  was  organized. 

The  ninth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Columbus  Association  was 
celebrated  on  November  IG,  1884,  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  The  asso- 
ciation removed  to  new  quarters  on  East  Broad  Street,  opposite  the  Capitol,  on 
December  9,  1884.  Here  reading  rooms,  reception  parlors  and  a  gymnasium  were 
fitted  up.  The  erection  of  a  building  for  joint  use  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  the  Female  Benevolent  Societv  was  curiently  discussed  early  in 
1885. 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the  State  association  was  held  on  February 
12,  1885,  at  the  First  Congregational  Church.  The  meeting  continued  four  days. 
A  branch  convention  of  ladies  was  at  the  same  time  held  at  the  Westminster 
Church,  and  one  of  boys  at  Wegle}'  Chapel. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  ihe  Columbus  association  was  celebrated  at  Wesley 
Chapel  November  29,  1885;  the  eleventh  was  celebrated  at  the  Town  Street 
Methodist  Church  on  November  14,  1886.  At  the  annual  election  held  on  October 
3,  1887,  the  following  officers  were  chosen;  President,  John  D.  Shannon;  vice 
president,  R.  M.  Rownd  ;  secretary,  T.  A.  Morgan  ;  treasurer.  Edwin  F.  Wood. 

During  the  autumn  of  1^89  Mr.  B.  S.  Brown  stated  in  conversation  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Columbus  shouli  have  a 
building  of  its  own  and  that  he  would  contribute  toward  the  erection  of  such  a 
building  ten  per  cent,  of  a  subscription  fund  of  $50,000,  $100,000  or  $150,000  to  be 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  This  proposition  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
association,  a  conference  was  held  with  Mr.  Brown,  resulting  in  an  agreement  to 
subscribe  $20,000  toward  the  building  and  ground  suitable  for  its  location,  pro- 
vided sufficient  additional  subscri|)tions  should  be  obtained  to  raiae  the  fund  to 
$100,000.  This  greatly  encouraged  the  workers  in  the  building  project,  and  their 
efforts  were  imnicdiately  renewed  with  redoubled  energy.  Their  success  w^as 
such  as  to  justify,  it  was  believed,  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  building,  and 
accordingly,  in  March,  1890,  a  lot  ()0  x  187  feet  in  size,  located  on  South  Third 
Street,  opposite  the  Capitol,  was  bought  of  R.  C.  Hoffman.  The  price  paid  for 
this  lot  was  $30,000,  of  which  amount  the  sum  of  $7,000  required   as  a  casbdown 
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payment,  was  kindly  advanced  by  Mr.  B.  S,  Brown.  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  owner  of 
the  lot,  madt' a  contribution  of  t3, 000.  Among  the  larger  and  earlier  subscrip- 
tions, buHiduH  tlioHc  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Hoffman,  were  the  following  :  Colum- 
bus Buggy  Company,  «5,000 ;  William  G.  Deshler,  originally  $2,000.  subsequently 
raised  to  «:i,500;  F.  C.  Sessions,  $2,000  ;  Bowe  4  Beggs,  $2,000  ;  George  M.  Pur- 
sons,  $2,000;  Mr-  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Munson,  $2,000  ;  George  W.  Bright,  »l,00n  :  R. 
M.  Rownd,  81,000;  W.  A.  Malionv,  $1,000;  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company, 
$1,000  ;  Charles  leaker,  $1,000;  W,  R.  Walker,  $1,000;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Brush, 
$1,000;  William  G.  Dunn.  $1,000;  D.  S.  Gray,  $1,000  ;  Emerson  McMillin,  $1,000; 
Miss  C,  M.  Tuttle.  $1,000;  A.  G-  Patton,  $1,S00;  M.  C.  Lilley,  $1,000;  N".  B. 
Abbott.  $1,000.  The  canvassing  committi^e  comprised  the  following  members: 
George  W.  Bright,  chairman  ;  0.  A.  Miller,  secretary  ;  George  M,  Peters,  R.  M. 
RownJ,  Henry  O'Kane,  David  M.  Greene  and  George  Hardy. 

When  this  committee  had  obtained  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $87,000 
till;  possibilitie!<  of  its  elfort!«  seemed  to  have  reached  their  limit.  T'ho  entire  city 
had  been  canvassed,  and  nothing  more,  apparently,  could  be  obtained.  At  this 
juncture  ihe  workern  again  had  recourse  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Brown,  who,  on  being  con- 
sulted. sgi-ccU  to  raise  his  contribution  to  $25,000  provided  the  aggregate  sum 
should  go  to  $100,000.  Thereupon  the  canvassing  committee  again  fell  to  work, 
William  d.  Deshler  and  others  increased  their  subscriptions,  and  the  $100,000 
mark  was  reached. 

Immediately  upon  the  achievement  of  this  consummation,  the  can  vassiog  com- 
mittee was  converted  into  a  building  committee,  with  George  M.Peters  —  vice 
George  W,  Bright,  who  voluntarily  retired  — an  chairman.  It  is  but  just  to  say 
that  ihe  mechanical  knowledge  and  business  skill  of  Mr,  Peters  were  invaluable  to 
tlie  building  committee,  as  were  tlie  energy  and  tact  of  Mr.  Bright  to  the  can- 
vassing coinmitioc.  These  able  men  were  fortunate,  also,  in  being  associated  with 
able  coworkers.  The  president  of  the  association  at  this  time  was  Charles  B.  Mun- 
Bon  ;  its  secretary  W.  T.  Perkins. 

A  largo  number  ol  plans  for  association  buildings  already  in  aae  were  exam- 
ined, one  prepared  by  Mr.  J,  W.  Yost,  of  Columbus,  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Yost 
was  appointed  architect.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  building  on  October  1, 
1890;  the  aKWiciution  look  up  quarters  in  its  new  home  on  April  I,  lt*92.  The 
cost  of  the  building  complete,  exclusive  of  the  ground,  was  about  $85,000.  It  con- 
tains a  large  and  very  finely  equipped  gymnasium,  which  was  opened  for  use  on 
September  19,  1«92.  This  department  occupies  two  floors.  It  contains  a  running 
track  constructed  on  scientiric  principles,  a  swimming  pool  and  wellordereH 
suites  of  bathrooms.  The  members  of  the  gymnasium  have  at  their  disposal  the 
servicesi  of  u  salaried  inilructor.  The  library  of  the  association  is  yut  small  ;  its 
readingroom  is  supplied  with  a  large  assortment  of  current  publication:*.  Busidiis 
a  large  auditorium,  equipped  with  725  chairs,  the  building  contains  a  hall  for 
minor  mectinfis  capable  of  scaling  about  two  hundred  persons.  Conversation, 
reception  and  umuKemciit  rooms  are  provided  in  abundance.  The  association 
derives  a  considerable  income  from  rented  apartments. 
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NOTES. 

1.  See  Chapter  X  of  Volume  1. 

2.  Bishop  Chase  was  the  founder  and  first  head  of  Kenyon  Collesfe,  for  the  estahlish- 
mentof  which  he  collected  ahout  $30,000,  in  England.  Owing  to  a  disagreement  between 
himself  and  some  of  the  clergy  as  to  the  proper  use  of  this  fund,  he  resigned  both  from  the 
college  and  the  episcopacy  in  1831,  and  removed  to  Illinois,  where,  in  1835,  he  became  bishop 
of  that  State.     He  established  the  Jubilee  College  at  Robin's  Nest,  Illinois,  in  1838. 

3.  This  convention  met  on  January  5,  1818,  at  the  residence  of  Doctor  Lincoln  Goodale. 
Rev.  Philander  Chase  was  elected  president  and  David  Prince  secretary.  The  lay  delegates 
were  the  two  named  in  the  text,  representing  Trinity  Churcti.  Columbus  ;  Ezra  and  Chester 
Griswold,  St.  John's  Church,  Worth  i  ngton  ;  Joseph  Pratt.  St.  James  Church,  Board  man ; 
Solomon  Griswold,  Christ  Cburch,  Windsor;  David  Prince,  Grace  Church,  Berkshire; 
Edward  King,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Chillicotbe ;  John  Matthews,  St.  James  Church,  Zanesville  ; 
Alfred  Mack,  Christ  Church,  Cincinnati.  Kev.  Roger  Searle,  Rev.  Philander  Chase  and 
Joseph  Pratt  were  appointed  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cburch  in 
Ohio.  A  constitution  for  the  church  in  Ohio  was  reported  by  Doctor  Chase,  and  adopte  I.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  measures  for  the  support  of  the  Episcopate. 

This  was  the  first  convention  of  the  church  held  m  Ohio.  The  next  one  was  held  at 
Worthington  June  3,  1818,  and  elected  Rev.  Philander  Chase  Bishop  of  Ohio.  There  were 
present  at  this  second  convention  only  four  clerical  and  thirteen  lay  delegates.  Bishop 
Chase  received  all  the  votes  but  one,  which  was  doubtless  his  own.  He  was  coasecrated  at 
St.  John's  Church,  Philadelphia,  February  11,  1819.  His  journey  from  Worthington  to 
Philadelphia  and  return  was  made  on  horseback. 

At  a  convention  of  the  diocese  held  at  Gambler  in  September,  1831,  Bishop  Chase 
resigned  and  Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  of  New  York.  w«is  chosen  his  successor. 

4.  Proposals  for  excavations  and  the  laying  of  this  foundation  were  invited  by  John 
A.  Lnzell.  William  G.  Deshler  and  Philip  D.  Fisher  on  July  11,  1856. 

5.  The  successful  execution  of  this  undertaking  was  largely  due  to  the  perseverance 
and  popularity  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  W.  M.  Jones. 


COLUMBUS  CHURCHES,  1892. 

Presbyterian. — Broad  Street  Church,  northeast  corner  Broad  Street  and  Garfield  Avenae; 
First  Church,  southwest  corner  State  and  Third ;  First  United  Church,  northeast  corner 
Long  Street  and  Washington  Avenue;  Euclid  Avenue  Church,  1416J  North  High  Street; 
Fifth  Avenue  Church,  north  side  of  Fift  h  Avenue,  between  High  Street  and  Dennison  Avenue ; 
St.  Clair  Avenue  Church,  corner  St.  Clair  and  Fulton  avenues  ;  Second  Chnrch,  east  side  of 
Third  Street  between  State  and  Town  ;  Welsh  Church,  southeast  corner  East  Avenue  and 
Long  Street ;  Westminster  Church,  northwest  corner  Sixth  and  State  streets. 

Methodist  Episcopal. —To^'n  Street  Church,  corner  Town  and  Eighteenth  streets ;  Wes- 
ley Chapel,  northeast  corner  Broad  and  Fourth  streets  ;  Broad  Street  Church,  southwest  cor- 
ner Broad  Street  and  Washington  Avenue  ;  Third  Avenue  Church,  northeast  corner  Third 
Avenue  and  High  Street;  Third  Street  Church,  southwest  corner  Third  and  Cherry  streets  ; 
Donaldson  Street  Church,  on  Donaldson  Street,  between  Washington  and  Parsons  avenaes  ; 
King  Avenue  Church,  south  side  of  King  Avenue,  west  of  Neil  Avenue;  Mount  Vernon 
Avenae  Church,  northeast  corner  of  Mount  Vernon  and  Denmead  avenues ;  Gift  Street 
Church,  southwest  corner  Gift  and  Shepherd  streets  ;  North  Columbus  Church,  southeast 
corner  Duncan  and  High  streets  ;  German  Church,  northwest  corner  Third  and  Living- 
ston avenues  ;  Miller  Avenue  Chapel,  east  side  of  Miller  Avenue  between  Rich  and  Town 
streets ;  Neil  Chapel,  southwest  corner  of  Neil  Avenue  and  Goodale  Street ;  Shoemaker 
Chapel,  Harbor  Road,  north  of  Fifth  Avenue ;  E}ist  End  Second  African,  north  side  of  Mt. 
Vernon  Avenue,  east  of  Bolivar  Street ;  St.  Paul's  African,  north  side  of  East  Long  Street, 
between  High  and  Third. 
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Congrrgati'mal.—Fint  Church,  Broad  Street  between  High  anil  Thin);  High  Slreet 
Church,  northweflt  corner  of  High  aatl  Russell  streets  ;  North  Columbus  Church,  2486  North 
Hittb  Street :  .St.  I'lair  Avenue  Church,  on  St.  Clair  Aveaiie,  north  of  Mount  Veruon  Avennei 
Eoatwooil  Church,  southeast  corner  of  TwentyGret  and  !»□{;  streets ;  South  Church,  Stewart 
Avenue,  near  High  .Street;  Mayflower  Chapel,  north  west  corner  of  Mftin  Street  and  Ohio 
Avenne  ;  Welsh  Church,  uorth  side  of  Town  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets :  West 
Uooilale  Church,  north  side  of  Town  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth. 

Calholic.— Si.  Joseph's  Cathedral,  northwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Fifth  streets  ;  St.  E^t- 
rick's,  corner  of  Grant  Avenue  and  Saghten  Street ;  Holy  Croas  (Oerman),  northeast  corner 
of  Fifth  anil  Rich  streets;  Holy  Family,  5K4  West  Broad  Street;  St.  Mary's  (German),  084 
South  Third  Street ;  St.  Dominic's,  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Devoise  streets ;  Sacred  Heart, 
First  Avenue  and  Summit  Street;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  cor- 
ner of  East  .Main  Street  and  Rose  Avenue  ;  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, attended  from  Holy  Cross; 
Academy  of  St.  Mary's  ol  the  Sprinfca  ;  St.  Anthony's  Hospital ;  Chapel  of  Convent  of  the 
(ioml  Sbepherd  ;  Chapel  of  St.  Francis  Hospital ;  Chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  Mount  Carmel 
(Hawhes);  St.  Turibius.  at  St.  Joseph  Orphans'  Home.  H21  Ekat  Main  Street. 

BaiAi't.—FirBl  Church,  northeast  comer  of  Rich  and  Third  streets;  Second  Church 
(colored),  southeast  corner  nf  Gay  and  Laieli  streets;  Shiloh  Baptist  (colored),  west .  side  of 
Cleveland  Avenue,  between  Long  Street  and  Mount  Vernon  Avenne;  Bethel  Church 
(colored).  Fifth  Avenue,  east  of  the  railway;  Union  Grove  Church  (colored).  Champion 
Avenue,  north  of  Lonp;  Street;  Hildreth  Church,  southeast  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Atche- 
son  Btret>ts  ;  Memorial  Church,  northeast  corner  of  Shepherd  and  Sandusky  streets  ;  Rusaell 
Street  Church,  southeast  corner  of  Russell  and  Miami  streets  ;  Tenth  Avenne  Church,  cor- 
ner of  HiKbland  Slreet  and  Tenth  Avenue. 

Lulhi'ran.  —  St.  Paul's  German,  southeast  corner  of  High  and  Mound  streets  ;  Grace 
Church,  east  side  of  Fourth  Street,  between  Mound  and  Fulton  ;  Trinity  Church,  northeast 
corner  of  Tliird  and  Fuiton  Hlrcets  ;  First  Evan(telical,  northwest  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
Parsons  Avenue  ;  Geruiiiii  K\Mii;,'i-lical,  southeast  corner  of  Third  and  Mound  streets ;  Christ 
Evangelical,  nortli  side  of  National  Road,  east  of  Alum  Creek  ;  St.  Peter's  Kvangelical,  Twen- 
tieth Street  north  of  Mount  Vernon  Avenue ;  Emanuel  Church,  on  Monroe  Avenue  ;  South 
End  Mission,  southeast  corner  of  Jaeger  and  Thurman  streets ;  St.  Mark's  Church,  corner  of 
Fifth  ami  Denniaon  Avenues;  Lutheran  Mission,  9IJ3  Mount  Vernon  Avenue. 

ProU'taiil  Bpitcopal. —Trinhy  Church,  southeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Third  streets;  Trin- 
ity Episcopal,  west  side  of  McDowt- II  Street,  between  State  and  Broad ;  Church  of  the  Goad 
Shepherd,  southeast  corner  of  Buttlee  and  Park  streets ;  St.  Psnl's  Parish,  south  side  of  East 
Broad  Street,  between  Garfield  and  Monroe  avenues 

Hebrew  TempU.—  B'nai  Israel  Temple  Consregation.northwest  corner  of  Third  and  Main 

Independent  PriiteKbuU.—  Qerman  Independent  Protestant  Church,  on  Mouod  Street,  near 
Third. 

German  Evangelical  PriAetlaid.—  St.  John's  Protestant  Church,  on  south  side  of  Mound 
Street,  between  High  and  Third  streets. 

Fnendt.  -  Friends'  Church,  northeast  coruer  of  Ohio  Avenue  and  SmithSeld  Street. 

Evanqetic'il  .^iMocinfion,— Emanuel  Evangelical  Church,  on  north  side  of  Main  Street, 
between  Seventh  Street  and  Washington  Avenue. 

DiieipleKof  Ckritl. —  Central  Cliristian  Church,  southeast  comer  of  Third  and  Gay  streets; 
Church  of  Christ,  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Section  Street. 

Unirertnliil.—  F'irat  Universaliat  Church,  east  State  .Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh. 

i'mUd  Brethren.— FirM.  Avenne  Church,  southwest  corner  of  First  and  Pennsylvania 
avenues;  Ulive  Branch  Chiircli,  southwest  corner  of  Long  and  Fifth  streets. 

Rejwmed.—  Grace  Reforuied  Church,  186  South  Third  Street. 

iSevfnihdai/  AdvenlUtt. —  Southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Long  streets. 

SpirUualiiiL -Firat  Spiritualist  Church,  304(  South  High  Street. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 


CEMETERIES. 

So  far  as  known,  the  earliest  places  of  human  sepulture  on  the  site  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Columbus  were  those  of  the  Indians.  The  ancient  mound  whose  83'm- 
metricnl  cone  rose  on  the  space  now  lyinir  between  the  Courthouse  and  St.  PauTs 
Lutheran  Chui-ch  wns  undoubtedly  used  for  such  a  purpose.  During  the  excava- 
tion of  this  tumulus,  as  has  been  elsewhere  narrated,  many  human  bones  were 
found  w^lnch  were  evidently  of  much  later  orij^in  than  the  mound  itself.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  use  the  most  strikini^  of  the  ancient  mounds  as  bur- 
ial places,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  when  clay  was  taken  from  the 
Columbus  mounds  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  for  the  ori«<inal  Statehouse  and 
Penitentiar}^  the  ashes  of  many  an  Algonquin  warrior  were  disturbed.  Indian 
skeletons  were  unearthed  by  excavations  on  South  High  Street  as  late  as  1875. 
Similar  discoveries  were  made  during  the  excavations  for  the  levee  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  S'ioto.  An  Indian  buryingplace  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  vicinity 
«d  Town  or  Rich  streets,  a  short  distance  east  of  High. 

The  first  place  of  sepulture  set  apart  b}-  the  early  settlers  at  the  Forks  of  the 
Scioto  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sullivant,  afierwanls  Kickl}',  mill  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  and  was  used  by  the  villagers  of  Franklinton.  A  writer 
in  the  Sunday  Herald  of  May  !i,  18S(;,  described  it  as  a  tract  of  about  three  acres, 
at  that  time  very  indifferently  enclosed  and  in  a  diNtressing  state  of  neglect.  Cat- 
tle were  roaming  among  the  graves,  man}'  ot  the  tombstones  were  broken  or  pros- 
trated, and  the  inscriptions  with  which  loving  hands  had  undertaken  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  friends  were  in  many  cases  illegible.  Of  the  tombs  and 
epitaphs  which  attracted  the  atteiition  of  the  Herald  writer  he  gave  the  following 
account : 

Among  the  many  early  or  interesting  iutennents  noticed  was  that  of  Major  John  Grate 
who  died  October  Iti,  1S2(),  aped  57  years,  and  his  wife  Hannah,  who  died  October  7,  1826, 
only  twelve  days  before  the  death  of  her  husband.  .  .  .  Then  comes  Jinks  Wait,  di»  d 
February  22,  1824,  aged  t)4  years.  Next  we  come  to  one  that  is  suggestive:  Polly  Sandusky, 
died  1825.  As  the  name  of  Sandusky  was  strictly  an  Indian  name  who  was  she?  Can  any 
one  tell?  Nextsouth,  and  immediately  joining,  is  Polly  Perrin,  born  October  2 J,  17<50;  died 
October  18,  188H,  aged  72  years,  eleven  months  and  2  djiys.  Then  John  Perrin  (probably 
the  husband  of  Pollv)  bon^  Mareti  H),  17(i2  ;  «lied  O.rtober  8,  ISKi. 

Here  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  inseription  on  a  tombstone :  '*  In  memory  of  William,  son  of 
Johnathan  B.  perrin  and  Amanda,  his  wife,  was  born  Sept.  9,  18:J2,  ancl  died  Sept.  10,  1888." 
Next  comes  '*  Elizabeth,  wife  of  James  O'harra,  died  Mareh  7,  1844,  aged  i\\)  years,  10  months 
and  24  days."  Near  this  is  a  stone  erected  in  memory  of  Margaret  Deardulf,  seconil  wife  of 
David  Dearduff,  born  October  4,  1785,  died  December  21,  1823.  Then  comes  Lucy  Wolcott, 
wife  of  Horace  Wolcott,  born  in  Sandsfield,  Massachusetts,  September  11,  1770;  died  July  31 
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ni-illitT  voiith.  heaiity  or  loveliness  lioUls  i 
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ara.    Not  far  from  this  lies  HenrkttaO'hann,  wife  of  Arthur O'harrn.dieii  Fel'- 

iKOil  :Ui  years.    The  next  one  iBBoinewlialsuKl^stiveanilshuiiliJ  r<'niin<l  nH  tliat 

lioUls  any  siiecial  iease  of  life :     "  Louisa  M.,  ciiiiB-irt  ol 

'  '"  "  hIhu  tlicir  infant  L-liilil  <lti!il  August  14,  ngeit 


"  What  is  this  world  at  beHl ' 
A  jiassaKe  to  the  tomb: 
Ami  evtry  hoiii 


lly  K 


r  hy  Y 


ind. 


.    o  unbind, 
By  love  entwined, 
To  lay  our  conlorte  low." 
Als"  u  wm  of  .li)3eph  and  Cynlhia  Vance,  born  181M ;  <lied  l«-24. 

We  now  iTQtue  tu  llie  Krave  of  Jatnes  Uilmore,  a  imtivB  of  Kockbriilgre  Couuty,  Virginia, 
die<l  Ovtohcr  10.  1HI7,  u)(eii  lil  years.  Then  Mary  Uilmore,  wife  of  James  Uilmore  Jd.  dieil 
June  IT,  1S18,  aged  'JK  yearn.  James  Gilmore  2d  is  certainly  odd,  but  it  is  on  the  stone.  It 
uniliahly  means  James  (iilniore.  Junior.  The  next  stone  bvara  a  Rhort  insL-ription  :  '-  l>r. 
John  II,  Lambert  died  Sept.  2S,  1821,  a^ed  :U  years."  In  the  midst  of  an  almost  Jmjienelrable 
thii'ket  of  tilnc  bushes  stand  two  tombs,  those  of  James  Cripe,  died  lK4:t,  and  Ivliiiund  C, 
died  1K41).  Katherine  Waisbauker  died  October  Id,  1*19.  Two  infant  children  lie  l)y  her 
side.  The  next  that  meets  our  eves  is  a  stone  ''  In  memory  of  Dr.  Isaac  HelmiL-k,  born  May 
~~ --        .T''und  by  his  side  lies  his  wife  Mary,  born  June  30,  ITTtf'; 


"  poBsibie:     ''  Died  Sept. 
I  ne  lOd's." 
e  With  year  of  ber  age." 
■7«i;  titarbJuiie  II,  184.>,  in 


died  January  I'O,  lS4.i,'' 
died  December  27,  IK:)'. 

The  next  in  somewhat  curious  ;  we  Rive  a  literal  copy  a 
■■\  1S41.  MURTTILLA,  wife  of  John  M.,  .c  e  O,  m  e  n  .¥..     2 

"Jane,  wife  of  Wm.  Wigden,  died  December  2,  184G,  in 

'■  Hicronhet  in  Gott  Johaim  Michael  Bcheider,  Gib.  Mai  4,  ! 
Iniim   Alter  von  HS  y   2  m    7  d." 

This  is  nil  we  know  about  this  one.  Near  by  is  the  grave  of  Hod,  John  A.  McDowell, 
born  May  (i,  ITSli;  died  October  I,  18i">.  Psssibly  an  uncle  of  General  Irvin  McDowell,  who 
WHS  born  in  Kranklinton  in  1S1K  'Near  by  is  the  grave  of  Andrew  Reid  McDowell,  died 
April  l'>,  iK2H,  aged  24  years,  an'i  poMihIy  an  older  brother  or  cousin  of  the  General. 

"  Lewis  Hisley,  born  September 2ti.  1777  ;  died  OctJ>ber  H,  I8:(3.  uged  56  vs." 

Flat  on  the  (ground  lies  a  slab  with  the  name  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Forsyth,  ilied  May  29,  1818 
aged  SS  years. 

William  Brown,  born  in  Antrim  County,  Ireland,  A  D.  1774,  died  September  27,  1830, 
is  the  next  to  attract  our  attention. 

A  tall  brown  stone  bears  tlie  following  inscription,  grammar,  punciuations  and  all 
thrown  in.  "  To  memory  of  Wm.  Robert  Meifowen,  son  of  John  Megowen  and  Sarah  his  wife 
who  was  born  Decern,  th  31  ITS-j  and  died  Aprlle  th  22,  1813  a^ed  28  years  3  mon  Sc  28  days." 
Also,  "to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Martha  Megowen  wife  of  K.  Megowen,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Hamlin  and  his  wife  who  waa  born  May  th  23,  1792  aged  21  years  10  mon  &  27 
days.    The  tall,  the  wise  the  Rev,  head  Must  lie  as  low  as  Ours." 

Near  by  is  the  Brave  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goodale,  wife  of  Major  Nathan  Goodale.  She 
was  born  in  Rutlana.  Massachusetts,  April  I,  1743,  and  died  January  24,  1809,  aged  (Hi  years. 

There  is  a  hackberry  tree  fully  two  feet  in  diameter  growInK  near  the  grave,  and  has 
grown  partly  arounil  the  stone  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  be  removeil  without 
breaking  it,  or  clipping  the  tree  away.  A  tall,  grey  stone,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
informs  us  that  Francis  Moreheud  died  March  17,  1813  ;  also  three  of  his  infant  children 
who  died  respectively  in  IS08,  1812  and  1814.  Other  stones  inform  us  that  Rebecca,  consort  of 
N.  \V.  Smith,  died  February  7,  1828 ;  Henry  Sly,  June  13,  1842,  aged  81  years  ;  also  that  Dr. 
Alden  Ui^  was  born  in  Fairtield,  New  York,  in  17W  and  died  in   1821. 

The  next  stone  we  come  to  informs  08  that  Jane  Parks  was  the  wife  of  Joseph  Parks 
and  a  daughter  ol  Colonel  Robert  Culberteon.  She  died  in  1823,  seed  60.  By  her  side  lies 
ber  sister,  wife  of  Jacob  Keller,  Esq.  She  died  May  17,  1817,  aged  47  years.  Adjoining  is 
the  grave  of  Rebeca  Crivingston,  a  sister  of  Colonel  Culbertson,  who  died  May  11,  ISII, 
aged  1)0  years  By  her  side  lies  Kezia  Brotherton,  wife  of  Dan  Brotherton  and  daughter  of 
Colonel  Culbertson.  She  also  die<l  in  ISli.  Next  to  her  is  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Colonel  Cul- 
bertson died  aged  72  years  (date  obliterated).  We  could  not  find  the  Colonel's  grave, 
though  we  presume  it  is  in  the  family  group.  .  .  .  Jane  M.  D'Ljishmutt  died  in  March, 
1814.  Dr.  John  Ball,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  died  May  10,  1818,  aged  43  years.  Ann,  wife 
of  Jacob  Grub,  died  December,  1827,  aged  5ti  years. 
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When  the  seat  of  ^overnmout  was  located  and  the  town  of  Columbus  created 
by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1812,  a  tract  of  ground  for  a  cemetery  was 
reserved  and  donated  to  the  borough  by  James  Johnston  and  John  Kerr.  This 
tract,  afterwards  known  as  the  North  Graveyard,  was  situated  just  west  of  High 
Street  at  the  point  where  now  stands  the  present  North  Markethouse.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  negligence  in  its  conveyance,  for  on  May  8,  1820,  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  borough  council  to  enquire  what  title  the  cor- 
poration had  "  by  donation  "  to  "a  certain  lot  of  ground"  then  "used  as  a 
burying  ground,"  and  to  obtain  "  a  proper  deed  for  the  same."  John  Kerr  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  lo  '*  view  and  order  a  road  to  be  opened  fi*om 
Columbus  to  the  Grave  Yard."  The  action  taken  pursuant  to  these  proceedings 
is  indicated  by  a  record  showing  that  on  July  10,  1821,  the  County  Recorder  was 
allowed  one  dollar  for  recording  a  conveyance  from  John  Kerr  and  wife  for  one 
and  a  quarter  acres  of  land  in  the  North  Graveyard.  On  October  18,  1824,  a 
regular  sexton  was  appointed  and  on  July  H,  1S:^4,  Robert  McCoy  was  chosen 
"  Superintendent  of  the  Grave  Yard  "    by  the  council. 

In  the  Ohio  Statesman  of  February  4,  1871,  the  different  acquisitions  of 
ground  for  this  burial  place  were  thus  described  : 

As  far  back  as  1818  interments  \v»*re  nm«le  in  the  northwest  p'^rtion  known  as  the  Kerr 
tract,  but  it  was  not  regularly  deeded  for  huriiil  purposes  until  1821.  Additions  were  made 
to  the  jjraveyanl  in  various  wayn,  and  at  various  times,  so  that  it  now  consistB  of  three 
tracts  of  land,  the  first  of  which  is  an  acre  and  onehalf  in  extent  and  lies  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Graveyard.  This  was  Moeded  to  the  boron ji:h  of  Colunibas  on  the  sixth  of 
June,  1821,  by  John  Kerr  and  wife,  with  a  provision  for  reversion  when  the  city  shall  cease 
to  use  the  property  asaburyin>i^  ground,  or  if  the  mayor  and  council  cease  lo  exist  as  a 
corporate  body.  The  second  tract  consists  of  ahout  eight  and  onehalf  acres  immediately 
south  and  east  of  the  Kerr  burying  ground,  and  was  deeded  to  the  city  by  Colonel  William 
Doherty  m  fee  simple  to  the  city  of  Coin mhus,  on  the  twentysixth  of  hebruary.  J83u, 
reserving  a  commonsized  burial  lot  for  his  family.  The  tliird  tract  consists  of  seventeen 
ffrave  lots  on  the  north  side  of  the  graveyard,  conveyed  by  warranty  deeds  to  the  lotowners 
by  John  Brickell,  five  of  which  were  reserved  by  Mr.  Brickell  for  himself. 

In  the  cemetery  grounds  thus  acfjuired  and  supervised  mo.st  of  the  villai^e 
interments  wore  made  throughout  the  borough  period,  but  the  growth  of  the  city 
seoms  to  have  })roinpted  the  acquisition  of  an  ad  litional  place  of  sepulture,  for  on 
February  11,  1841,  the  City  ('ouncil  appointed  a  committee  to  '•  complete  the  pur- 
chase  of  eleven  and  a  quarter  aires  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  Livingston 
road,"  and  at  the  same  time  Messrs.  Hibi)s,  (iilhertand  (ireenwood  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  have  the  tract  laid  out  in  "  small  faniilv  i^rave  lots."  Tiie  price 
paid  for  this  ground  was  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  On  July  10,  1841,  the 
council  made  the  significant  order  that  colored  people  should  "  be  buried  under 
the  direction  of  the  north  sexton  and  in  the  same  manner  that  strangers  are 
buried." 

By  an  ordinance  of  1834  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
graveyard  to  *'  make  sale  of  the  unsold  lots  therein  ;  to  cause  the  lence  about  the 
Bame.to  be  kept  in  proper  order  ;  to  defra}'  the  expenses  thereof  out  of  the  j)ro- 
ceeds  of  the  lots  sold  ;  to  ex|)end  the  balance  of  such  proceeds  in  such  manner  '' 
as  might  bo  directed  l)y  the  City  Council,  and  to  make  a  yearly  report  of  his  pro- 
ceedings to  that  body.  The  price  to  be  ])aid  for  the  lots  wiis  tixe<l  at  tive  dollars 
each,  \^ith  reservation  of  a  section  for  free  burials.  Pursuant  to  these  re(iuire- 
men^s  the  superintendent  rcporti'd,  on  April  3,  1845,  that  he  had  sold  all  the  lots, 
that  the  ground  had  been  paid  for  from  the  proceeds,  that  a  good  fence,  with 
cedar  posts,  had  been  erected  at  the  front  and  a  rail  fence  at  the  rear,  that  a  good 
road  had  been  made  from  the  city  to  the  middle  gate,  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  had   been  paid   into  the  city   treasury,  and   that  a  residue  of  $104  88  yet 
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remained  on  band.     On  August  18,  1856,  further  interments  in  tlio  Nortli  Grave 
yard  were  prohibited  hy  ordinance.' 

On  June  22,  1848,  an  anonymous  writer  published  over  tlie  sigiiatiire  "  /' 
Citizen  "  a  card  in  which  he  said  i 

The  time  h««  arrived  ...  for  procuri^  from  one  to  two  liamlreil  acres  of  lan<l  in  thi 
vicinity  of  this  city  for  a  burying  ground.  Tbe''old  buryiD(|[);rounii,"socaUed,a<tjoiniD)E  tli< 
town  on  the  north,  is  pretty  much  filled  up  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  dead.  .  .  .  The  cil; 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  grow  entirely  around  the  present  scitf. 

Moved  by  tho  eonsidorations  sugi^ested  by  these  statements,  twenty  or  thirtj 
prominent  citizens  issued  a  call  for  u  publie  meeting  to  be  lield  at  the  t^oniKi 
Chamber  on  July  12,  1S48,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  eemelciy  association. 
W.  B.  Hubbard  was  chairman  at  this  meeting,  and  Alexander  E.  Glenn  secnttiry 
Tho  following  committee  to  report  a  plan  of  organization  and  select  a  site  >va^ 
appointed  :  A.  F.  Perry,  Josepli  Ridgway,  Junior,  William  B.  Thruil,  John  Wal 
ton,  John  Miller,  William  Kelsoy,  William  B.  Hubbard,  Josepli  Sallivant,  Hoben 
McCoy,  and  William  A.  Piatt.  Pursuant  to  an  act  which  had  been  paH.-<od  by  tht 
preceding  (ieneral  Assembly  to  provide  for  tho  incorporation  of  cemetery  iissocia 
tions,  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens  to  form  such  an  association  signed  the  neccs 
sary  articles  and  on  AiigUHt  26,  met  at  the  Council  Chamber  and  elected  the  follow 
ing  board  of  trustees:  William  B.  Hubbard,  president;  Joneiih  Sullivant,  Aaroi 
F.  Perry,  Thomas  Sparrow,  Alfred  P,  Stone,  William  B.  Thrall  and  John  W 
Andrews;  clerk,  Alexander  111.  (iJenn.  Tins  board  at  once  advertised  that,  nnti 
September  16,  it  would  receive  pro])OsalM  tor  a  tract  of  land  suitable  for  the  ceme 
tery,  such  tract  to  contain  not  less  than  fifly  nor  more  than  one  hundred  acres,  U 
be  situated  not  less  than  three tiiturths  of  a  mile  nor  more  than  four  miles  from  thi 
exiating  city  boundaries,  to  be  secure  from  inundation,  to  have  "  a  gravely,  eandj 
or  dry  subsoil,  to  liave  an  undulating  surface,  and  to  he  covered  to  a  considorabli 
extent  and  wholly,  if  practicable,  with  trees  and  shrubbery. " 

On  January  25,  1849,  announcement  was  made  for  the  trustees  by  their  presi 
dent,  Mr.  Hubbard,  that  a  tract  such  as  had  been  sought  for  had  been  purchase! 
of  Judge  Gershom  M.  Peters,  at  forty  dollars  per  acre.  In  connection  willi  thi; 
announcement  the  lands  acquirod  were  thud  described  : 

Tiie  grounds  are  from  forty  to  fifty  acres,  situated  less  than  two  miles  from  the  corpora 
tion  limits  of  tlie  city,  of  easy  acceB.s  by  eitlier  of  the  two  main  roads  crossing  the  Seiot< 
Kiver;  bonndln^,  in  part,  ui>on  the  Harriehurg  turnpike  ;  retired,  in  its  localiiy,  from  th( 
bni'yand  bustling  scenes  of  life,  anil  wliolly  out  of  reach  of  the  extending  growth  of  our  cit; 
and  ilH  connection  with  the  numerous  railroads  destined  to  centre  at  our  capital. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  on  April  Ki,  184S,  resolutions  were  adopted  rccom 
mending  the  jmi-chasc  of  additional  contiguous  ground,  and  General  Stockton 
A.  C.  Brown,  John  Greonloaf.W.T.  Martin,  Jamea  L.  Bales  and  James  Armstrong 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  raise  funds  for  that  purpose.  This  movcmen 
resulted  in  the  enlargement  of  the  cemetery  tract  by  an  addition  of  fortvfouracre! 
imrchased  at  fitly  dollars  per  acre,  of  William  Miner.  The  Ohio  St-ifesm'in  o 
May  25,  184^,  said  : 

On  U'fiincsday,  agreeably  to  notice,  a  large  number  of  our  citizens  repaire.l  to  thin  vcri 
handsome  spot  [the  cemetery  tract]  selected  for  the  repository  of  the  dead.  It  was  one  o 
the  moHt  ileliglitful  days  of  tlie  season  and  as  it  was  tiie  first  visit  of  the  most  jwirt  jiresent  ti 
the  place  selected  by  the  association,  there  was  an  interest  in  the  occasion  equal  to  the  beaut] 
of  the  day  and  the  scenery.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  age  and  youth,  were  on  the  grount 
helping  to  clear  up  the  grounds  in  preparation  for  the  dedication  shortly  to  take  place. 
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A  dinner  for  the  workers,  at  which  Reverends  Hitchcock  and  Doolittle  pre- 

.sided,  was   spread   on    the  ^reen   grans,  under  the    forest  trees.     Thus,  by  gentle 

hands,  guided  l)y  fervent  hearts,  were  the  first  clearings  made  for  the   future  city 

of  the  dead.     Nor  was   it  long  until   that  silent  city  began   to  be  occupie<i,  for 

under  date  of  July  10,  1849,  we  read  : 

The  first  interment  in  these  [cemetery]  grounds  took  place  on  Saturday  last  [July  7], 
beiuj?  that  of  Leonora,  infant  daughter  of  Aaron  F.  Perry,  Esq.,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
a.sBoriation.  That  lone  grave  of  an  infant  is  the  nucleus  around  which,  in  process  of  a  few 
fleetitig  montlis,  multitudes  will  assemble  in  their  final  resting  place. 

The  next  interment  was-  that  of  Doctor  B.  F.  Gard,  the  circumstances  of 
whose  dejith  from  cholera  on  July  11,  1840,  have  been  narrated  in  another  chapter. 

On  July  11,  1849,  the  new  burial  place  was  formally  dedicated  under  the 
name  of  Green  liawn  Cemetery.  The  ceremonies  took  place  on  the  grounds, 
under  the  shade  of  the  Ibresttrees,  and  were  opened  wMth  prayer  offered  by  Kev. 
H.  L.  Hitchcock.  After  an  original  ode,  which  was  next  sung,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hub- 
bard, president  of  the  trustees,  in  fitting  terms  presented  the  grounds  for  dedica- 
tion, an<l  a  dedicatory  ode  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Benjamin  T.  Cushing  was 
read.  Rw.  Doctor  James  Hogo  then  delivered  the  dedicatory  address.  In  con- 
clusion a  hymn  was  sung,  followed  by  a  benediction.  The  ()?iw  State  Journal  of 
October  1(>,  1849,  contained  the  following: 

The  first  monument  in  Green  Lawn  Cemetery  was  erected  during  the  current  week  by 
Mr.  William  <i.  Deshler.  .  .  ,  The  device  with  which  the  monument  is  adorned  is  a  rose 
branch  the  hu  1  of  which  has  fallen  from  the  stem  And  rests  upon  the  plinth  below.  The 
inscription  is  simple,  and  beautifully  expressive,  thus  :  "Olive,  wife  of  William  G.  Deshler. 
Aged  19." 

An  expression  of  the  stockholders  taken  in  185f)  as  to  the  admission  of 
colored  persons  to  the  privileges  of  the  Cemetery  resulted  adversely  to  the  prop- 
osition, ninetyone  to  twenty.  On  Juno  10,  18G2,  the  trustees  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

That  so  much  of  Section  M  as  may  be  necessary  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
burial  of  officers  and  soldiers  who  may  fall  in  battle  or  die  while  in  the  service  of  our  govern- 
ment during  continuance  of  the  present  rebellion. 

The  further  proceedings  as  to  this  section,  and  also  as  to  the  collection  for 
interment  therein  of  the  remains  of  sohliers  who  died  in  the  vicinity  of  Colum- 
bus,  have  been  narrated  in  a  preceding  chapter.  An  account  of  the  monument 
erected  in  the  cemetery  by  the  ex-Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Association  has  also  been 
given.  In  1872  a  section  was  especially  set  apart  for  the  interment  of  deceased 
colored  persons. 

After  the  opening  of  Green  Lawn  Cemetery  the  North  Graveyard  fell  into  a 
sad  state  of  neglect.  Weeds  and  briars  grew  in  every  part  of  it.  Its  fences  were 
prostrated,  and  domestic  animals  of  all  kinds  roamed  at  will  through  its  sacred 
precincts.  In  18(;9  about  half  the  bodies  had  been  transferred  to  Green  Lawn 
and  the  emj)tied  graves  were  left  yawning.  A  few  interments  had  been  made  in 
the  grounds  as  late  as  1864-5,  but  afterthat  they  had  been  voluntarily  discontinued. 
The  appropriation  made  of  part  of  the  graveyard  for  the  use  of  the  Columbus, 
Springfield  k  Cincinnati  Railway  in  1871  has  been  referred  to  in  the  history  of 
that  corporation.  The  value  of  the  strip,  cotnprisir»g  one  and  onethird  acres, 
whicli  the  railway  company  succeeded  in  having  condemned,  was  fixed  by  the 
condemnation  jury  at  814,625,  which  sum  the  company  paid  to  the  Probate  Court 
on  January  26,  1871. 
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On  Kebi-iKiry  29,  1864,  tliu  trusUieit  of  the  Groen  Lawn  Cemetery  AiwociatioD 
prop»«LHl  to  ilio  i)Wiiei-s  oT  lotn  in  the  JJopth  Grav«yurd  to  exchange  Green  Lawn 
lots  lor  tlic  (iravcyiird  IoIn,  ilie  rcmitiiis  interred  in  the  latter  to  bo  cxbnmed  and 
de<:chtlv  reiiiteiToil  in  (ho  now  lots  at  IheexponHc  of  the  Green  Lawn  Association, 
whioh  furtlier  cngiigcd  "to  lay  off  naid  North  Graveyard  into  town  Iota  and  to 
lease  said  lots  n«  a  porinnnent  Mouree  of  i-ovonuo  tor  the  Hupporl  and  improvement 
of  said  [(iriuri  1-uwn  ]  C'cnietery."'  In  pursuance  of  this  proposition  conveyance 
was  made  lo  the  trustees  i.f  most  of  the  lots  contained  in  that  part  of  the  graveyard 
known  as  llie  D.ilieriy  tract,  heretofore  duacribod.  Meanwhile  condemnation  Buita 
were  brought  by  Hie  ('iilnmbnM,( 'hicago  &  Indiana  Central  Railway  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  oljtainiiif^  part  of  the  graveyant  area  (or  the  use  of  that  corporation. 
To  the  petition  in  this  behalf,  John  M.  Kerr,  son  of  John  Kerr,  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  Coliiinbu!'.  made  claim  that  tlio  portion  of  the  graveyard  deeded  to 
tlio  city  by  Iiih  father  had  reverted  to  the  Kerr  heirs  under  the  conditions  of  the 
deed,  and  rleniandiii;!  that,  in  cane  condemnation  should  bo  ordered  the  railway 
comp:uiy  uhoiild  be  re<)iiired  to  make  iU  payments  to  him  as  rightful  heir  to 
and  owner  of  the  revei-HJonary  interest.  Mr.  Kerr  also  brought  suit  in  ejectment 
against  the  tity  on  the  gicmnd  that  the  corjwralion  of  Columbus  had  ceased  to  use 
as  a  burial  place  the  land  conveyed  to  it  for  that  purpose  by  his  father,  and  had 
therefore  forfeited  its  title  to  said  land.' 

TIr'sc  various  suits  and  fhiima,  united  with  complications  of  title  as  lo  the 
Brickell  (raet,  caused  great  confusion  and  led  to  prolonged  controversy  and  liti- 
gation, 111  the  answer  to  ihe  ejectment  suit,  Messrs.  Henry  C.  Noble  and  Francis 
Collins,  attorneys  represcnling  the  city,  denied  that  the  borough  of  Columbus  bad 
taken  possession  of  the  Kerr  tnicL  under  the  deed  of  1821,  and  claimed  that  in 
Juno,  1816,  prior  to  the  Kerr  ownership,  James  Johnston,  then  owner,  had  deeded 
the  land  to  the  liorough  for  a  graveyard.  Various  additional  points  were  made 
in  the  pleadings  in  dispute  of  the  Kerr  title.  Pending  determination  of  this  suit, 
the  pliiintiff,  John  M.  Kerr,  proposed  to  the  City  Council  to  relinquish  his  claim  to 
the  ground  provided  the  city  would  pay  him  $600  cash,  and  an  annuity  of  the 
same  amount  during  his  natural  life.  Arter  this  proposition  had  been  before  tho 
council  for  sonic  time  Mr.  Kerr  gave  notice  of  its  withdrawal,  but  the  council 
insisted  that  it  ciuild  not  be  withdrawn,  and  on  August  25,  1873,  unanimously 
adopted  it.  Mr.  Kerr  persisted  in  refusing  acceptance,  and  finally  sold  his  rever- 
sionary interest  for  83,000  to  J.  M.  W'estwater,  in  whom  the  title  to  the  tract  was 
judiciallj-  confirmed. 

The  exhumation  and  removal  of  tho  remains  interred  in  the  North  Graveyard, 
begun  soon  alter  the  opening  of  Green  Lawn  and  accelerated  by  condemnation  of 
part  of  the  olil  huryingground  for  the  use  of  the  Springfield  railway,  was  not 
finally  concluded  until  the  3~car  1881.  The  reopening  of  the  old  graves  and 
removal  of  their  conients  to  Creen  Lawn  were  attended  by  some  curious  roveal- 
raents  and  incidents.  On  the  finger  of  a  young  lady  whose  remains  were  lifted  in 
1872  was  tbund,  bright  as  ever,  its  circlet  of  gold,  but  the  gems  with  which  the 
jewel  had  been  set  woi'c  gone.  The  body  of  Cyrus  Sells,  of  whose  murder  in  the 
Penitt^niiury  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  that  prison,  was  taken 
up  during  the  Mime  year,  and  was  well  preserved.  The  skull  revealed  the  fatal 
cuts  made  with  the  axe  in  the  hands  of  the  convict  Clark.  The  remains  of  Peter 
Sells  and  wife,  who  had  been  dead  for  more  than  forty  years,  were  also  well  pre- 
served. Subslantially  the  sumo  facts  were  true  of  many  others.  A  bit  of  ribbon 
bindinjr  the  luiir  of  iin  unknown  lady  whose  body  had  been  in  the  grave  more 
than  thirt}'  years,  still  retained  its  color.  The  hair  of  persons  who  had  been 
deceased  iiir  nearly  half  a  century  was  sometimes  found  in  a  state  of  almost  life- 
like tVenhness.  One  of  tho  wellproserved  bodies  taken  up  was  that  of  Jacob  Leib, 
eno  of  the  pioneeis  of  Columbus,  who,  when  living,  was  ooDsidered  the  moat  pow- 
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erful  man,  physically,  in  Franklin  County.  His  height  was  six  feet  two  inches. 
Solomon  Millor,  another  pioneer  whoso  body  was  exiiumed,  had  died  at  the  age  of 
38.  In  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Standish,  who  had  been  dead  twentysix  years,  were 
found  two  copper  coins,  much  tarnished.  In  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Cole,  who  had 
been  dead  thirtyone  years,  were  found  her  heavy  gold  earrings,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  surviviniT  friends.  One  of  the  bodies  taken  up  on  December  1,  1881, 
was  that  of  Henry  Foster,  the  young  man  killed  during  the  Know  Nothing  riot  on 
High  Sticet  in  1854.  The  last  bodies  to  be  removed  were  the  unclaimed  ones  and 
those  buried  in  the  Kerr  tract,  which  had  been  longest  in  litigation.  The  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  grounds,  owing  to  its  marshy  nature,  contained  but  few  if 
any  graves.      It  was  reserved  by  the  city  as  a  site  for  a  markethouse. 

In  a  precrding  |)art  of  this  chapter  mention  has  been  made  of  the  purchase  of 
cemetery  grounds  on  the  Livingston  Road,  now  Avenue,  southeast  of  the  city. 
This  purchnsc,  originally  made  in  1839,  was  completed  in  1841.  The  owner  of  the 
land,  by  whom  conveyance  was  made  to  the  city,  was  Matthew  King.  Owing  to 
its  marshy  nature  it  was  very  unsuitable  f()r  cemetery  purposes,  and  a  considera- 
ble portitui  ot  it  was  never  platted  It  ultimately  became  a  place  of  sepulture  for 
friendless  waifs  and  paupers.  On  March  5,  1877,  the  council  adopted  the  following 
in  reference  to  it : 

WiiKREAS  Tlu?  further  interment  of  bodies  in  the  East  Graveyard  has  been  prohibited 
by  an  ordiuMiu'c  ^>a8sed  hy  this  council ;  and  whereas,  the  fence  around  said  graveyard  is 
idmost  if  not  entirely  j^one ;  and  whereas  the  council  does  not  deem  it  advisable  to  retain 
said  property  for  graveyard  purposes;  therefore  be  it 

Rf»olvedj  Ttuit  all' persons  having  friends  buried  in  said  graveyard  are  hereby  requested 
to  remove  the  remains,  and  the  connnittee  on  East  Graveyard  are  hereby  instructed  to  report 
whether  the  property  had  better  be  laid  out  into  lots  and  sold  or  retained  by  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  a  public  park. 


The  further  history  of  this  tract,  including  its  reservation  for  a  park,  has 
already  been  given.  The  histor}'  of  the  Catholic  cemeteries  accompanies  that  of 
the  churches.  A  tract  long  used  as  a  cemetery  by  the  colored  people  was  sold  in 
188G,  the  bodies  having  been  transferred  to  Green  Lawn.  The  Hebrew  cemetery, 
formerly  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  now  occupies  grounds  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Catholic  cemeter}',  west  of  the  Scioto. 


NOTES. 

1.  This  ordinance  was  intended  to  take  effect  on  November  1,  next  ensuing,  but  before 
that  date,  owiuj^  to  the  outcry  it  evoked,  it  was  repealed.  A  second  anil  final  ordinance  for- 
bidding interments  in  the  old  eemetery  was  i)as8ed  May  .SO,  18<)4. 

2.  Aii.ongthe  names  attached  to  this  call  were  the  following:  W.  B.  Hubbard,  W.  B. 
Thrall,  N.  H.  i^wayne,  A.  F.  IVrry,  J.  E.  Kudisill,  James  M.  Westwater.  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  A. 
Chittenden,  L.  Kiibourn.  U.  Fay,  A.  P.  Stone,  W.  M.  Savage,  K.  W.  McCoy,  Joel  Buttles,  S. 
Me<lary,  James  S.  Abbott  and  S.  M.  Smith. 

3.  The  trustees  of  the  Green  Lawn  Association  at  the  time  this  proposition  was  niade 
were  William  A.  Piatt,  Thomas  Sparrow,  John  Greenleaf,  William  T.  Martm,  W.  G.  I)(^shler, 
J.  M.  Westwater  and  i).  P.  Hines.  The  members  of  the  committee  by  whom  the  proposition 
was  prepared  and  sut)'uitted  were  Messrs.  Deshler,  Westwater,  Hines  and  Piatt. 

4.  The  appraised  value  of  the  grounds,  exclusive  of  the  Kerr  tract,  in  1874,  was  $14!^,0ol. 
The  Kerr  tract  was  appraised  at  |*J4,(K)(). 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


CHARITIES 


The  appeal  made  in  bohalTof  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  stricken 
by  famine  in  lB4t>  and  1^17,  elicited  from  the  American  people  a  moat  generous 
response.  That  appcul  reached  the  citizens  of  Columbus,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  claims  not  of  a  local  nature  made  upon  their  benevolence.  That  it  might 
receive  due  and  systemnttc  attention  a  public  meeting  was  hold  on  February  18, 
1847,  at  the  Fii-st  Presbyterian  Church.  At  that  meeting  Hon.  Josepli  Kidgway 
was  appointed  chairman,  and  an  introductory  invocation  was  offered  by  Rev.  Don- 
tor  James  Hoge,  A  "  plan  of  action  "  was  reported  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  following  committee  appointed  to  execute  tlie  plan  was 
named:  John  Miller,  John  Noble,  James  Aaton,  J.  Ridgway,  Junior,  David 
Mitchell,  John  L,  Gill,  Robert  McCoy,  Eli  W.  Gwynne,  L.  Goodale,  George  M. 
Parsons,  J.  W.  Milligan,  A.  P,  Stone,  John  Funston,  Isaac  Dalton  and  Lewis  Hos- 
ier. The  work  of  collecting  contributions  was  extended  to  the  townships  of 
Franklin  County,  and  resulted  in  the  donation  of  considerable  amounts  of  Indian 
corn  and  other  provisions. 

The  only  organized  and  systematic  charity  in  the  city  at  thistimc,  or  at  any  pre- 
vious period,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  Female  Benevolent  Society,  the  history 
of  which  is  reserved  for  another  place.  In  January,  1852,  the  ladies  of  the  city 
gave  "a  supper  ami  fair"  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  realized  from  their  elTorts 
the  net  sum  of  8841,25.  The  tables  were  spread  at  the  Odcon.  A  public  meeting 
for  the  relief  of  sufTercre  by  "the  late  calamitous  fire  at  Obillicothe  "'  was  held  on 
April  6,  1852,  at  the  City  Hall.  Rev.  James  Hoge  uas  chairman  on  this  occasion, 
and  Samuel  Medary  secretary.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on  April  8,  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  oftl,B10  were  reported,  and  resolutions  of  sympathy  for 
the  people  made  homeless  by  the  fire  wore  adopted.  Early  in  1853  a  benevolent 
association  of  ladies  was  organized,  and  established  a  depot  on  High  Street  between 
Rich  and  Friend,  from  which  supplies  could  he  dispensed  to  the  destitute.  Con- 
tributions from  the  citizens  were  invited.  In  February,  1853,  a  charity  sewing 
society  made  it«  aiivenl,  under  the  presidency  of  Sarah  A.  Harrison,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Harrison.  It  was  still  in  Bxistcnce  a  year  later.  In  1855  and  1857  Mr.  John 
G.  Deshler,  a  citizen  of  Columbus,  made  some  notable  donations  of  flour  and  coal 
to  destitute  porsonw  in  Now  York  and  Cincinnati.  A  festival  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  the  city  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Odd  Fellows  in  December, 
1857.  In  1858,  Sister  Feiicitae,  a  member  of  the  sisterhood  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,  established  an  orphans'  home  at  the  corner  of  Friend  and  Sixth  streets.  In 
February,  1860,  Sister  Felicitas,  who  was  a  lady  greatly  esteemed  for  her  personal 
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qualities,  as  well  as  for  lior  works  of  humanity,  <iuittod  Columbus  for  Mexico  and 
the  home  which  she  had  founded  was  transferred  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

In  November,  18G0,  tlie  clergymen  of  tlie  city  were  requested  to  appeal, 
from  their  pul|)its,  for  contributions  in  aid  of  sufferers  by  the  famine  then  pre- 
vailini^  in  Kansas,  and  the  following  committee  to  solicit  donations  from  citizens 
generally  was  appointed:  P.  H.  Wih-ox,  W.  U.  Thrall,  William  Armstrong, 
A.  P.  Stone  and  L.  L.  Rice. 

The  claims  made  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  people  of  Columbus  in  behalf 
of  the  soldiers  <luring  the  Civil  War,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  claims  were 
met,  have  already  been  described.  In  April,  1S()1,  it  was  announced  that  10,000 
flannel  shirts,  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  cit^',  were  ready  for  distribution  to  the 
volunteers.  Messrs.  Smith,  Buttles,  Blair,  Rberly  and  Stauring  were  appointed 
as  a  committee  of  the  council  to  distribute  820.000  approi>riated  by  that  body  for 
relief  of  the  families  of  soldiers.  The  associate  mend>ers  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission  met  at  the  Starling  Medical  College  on  December  7,  1861, 
and  elected  :  President,  Joseph  Sullivant ;  vice  president,  Rev.  K.  M.  Fitzgerald  ; 
secretary,  John  W.  Andrews;  treasurer,  T.  G.  Wormley.  The  members  of  the 
commission  in  the  city  at  that  time  were  Governor  William  Dennison,  Beveronds 
Fitzgerald,  Hemsteger,  Trimble  and  Mees,  Doctors  ('arter.  Smith,  Awl,  J.  B. 
Thompson,  Loving  and  Wormlev,  and  Messrs.  J.  Sullivant,  F.  C.  Sessions, 
P.  Ambos,  J.  U.  Riley,  B.  Neil,  F.*Collins  and  John  W.  Aixlrews.  The  organiza- 
tion and  operations  of  the  Ladies'  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  have  been  described  in 
appropriate  chapters.  The  constitution  of  that  society  declared  its  ])urpose  to  bo 
"to  furnish  relief  to  the  sick  and  wounded  sohliers  jin<l  sailors  of  our  army  and 
navy,  under  the  direction  of  and  auxiliary  to  the  United  Slates  National  Sanitary 
Commission  at  Washington."  The  society  met  daily,  from  ten  to  twelve  A.  M.,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  up  such  articles  as  were  needed  by  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  the  hospitals. 

On  October  23,  1802,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Naughton  Hall  to  raise 
means  for  the  relief  of  destitute  families  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Indian 
raid  in  Minnesota.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the  sum  of  8550  50  w^as  collected  in 
the  city  and  remitted  for  the  relief  of  suffering  poor  in  Ireland.  The  sum  of 
$5,000  from  a  contribution  of  8380,000  from  the  State  of  California,  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Columbus  branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  The  use  of 
a  lot  for  the  Commission's  hospital  was  irranted  by  the  Columbus  k  Xenia  rail 
way.  It  was  situated  near  the  Union  Station.  A  public  njeeting  to  provide 
relief  for  soldiers'  families  was  held,  at  the  Town  Street  Methodist  Church 
December  8,  1803.  E.v-Governor  Dennison  presided  ;  over  81,000  was  subscribed. 
Finance  an<l  execuiive  committees  were  appointed;  also  committees  for  the  dif 
feront  townships  of  the  county.  Lj  December,  1803,  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society 
held  a  bazar  from  which  the  sum  of  87,028  was  realized.  Donations  of  fuel  and 
provisions  raised  the  total  value  of  the  receipts  to  8I>,000.  •' Sawbuck  companies" 
were  organized  in  December,  1803,  to  saw  and  split  wood  donated  by  the  farmers 
for  the  families  of  absent  soldiers.  The  contpanies  were  composed  chiefly  of 
boys,  but  some  aged  men  also  took  part  in  then).  The  boys  called  themselves 
"Sawbuck  Bangers."  On  December  22,  I8t;3,  the  directors  of  the  Bee  Line 
Railway  appropriated  810,0(M)  for  the  relief  of  soldiers'  families  The  City  Coun- 
cil voted  $000  to  the  public  charities  and  8300  to  the  St.  Francis  Hospital 
December  21.  An  exhibition  of  tableaux  given  at  tlu^  Opera  lIoM<e  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Sociclv  in  ()ctoi)er,  1804,  realized  tl»e  sum  of  81,000.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  November  13  the  Christian 
Commis.sion  received  <lonations  to  the  amount  of  8540.  On  November  14,  1804, 
Governor  Brough  issued  a  proclamation  (iesignating  Saturday,  November  20,  as  a 
day  of  feasting  and  jubilee  for  soldiers'  families.     In  this  document  the  military 
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c'oiniiiilloL'H  thrnughout  the  State  woro  adiiioiiishoil  by  the  Governor  to  call  upoD 
llii-  t'liniKia  Li)  'come  in  with  their  wagoiiH  loaded  with  wood,"  und  lo  "  make  it 
liL'Upiii^  iiii'usiiiv."  It)  I'eHpoiise  to  ihexo  siiggoMtioiiH  "wood  proceSitionH "  were 
formed  ljy  the  liirnierM,  and  in  nearly  every  coimidei-able  town  in  the  State  one  of 
these  iiiivk;!  spec t lie les  wnn  witiiesBed.  One  which  took  place  in  Columbus  in 
l)<-i-eiul»er.  ]Hm,  wsw  thus  described  :' 

l.nst  SHtiirdny  wan  tlie  proudest  day  tor  the  true  lover  of  the  families  of  our  brave  vol- 
unti'i-FH  who  are  now  in  tlie  Geld  doing  battle  for  the  eounlry,  tliat  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 
Ah<iut  ten  o'clock  a.  u.  the  aidewalke  all  along  l-litth  Street  were  crowded 
ixens  of  ail   at!C3  and  aex  to  witness  the   proeession,  and  it  was  the  most 
ever  saw  for  Ihe  ohjectin  view  — the  relief  of  the  sufferiu);  families  of  sol- 
m.     II  iH  ii>uiiiat('d  that  about  six  hundred  wagons,  flllcd  wilh  excellent  wood,  were  eon- 
RHted  in  the  dilFi'n-nt    streets   ahulUng   the   roads  from  the  eounlry,  and   the  marshala 
ieavore<l  at  one  time  t')  form  them  into  a  icrand  (irocesaion  along  Hiiih  Street,  to  move  up 
l.cm);,  tlience  tn   Kourlh,  hut  it  was  found   impossible.     [Tlie  wocmI  was  unloaded  on  the 
ili'wallis  aninnd  the  Cii|iitnl  Sijuare,  eompletely  tilling   thenj].  .  .  .     After  the  farmera  had 
atione,  tliev  repaired  to  the  Atheneum  where  they  had  been 
<'  Itazar  und  partoolc  of  a  free  dinner. 

Alter  this  dinner  the  donora  wore  addrcBHod  hy  Governor  Tod.  The  contri- 
butions comprised  lar!;o  i|umititiee  of  proriMions.  as  well  as  fuel.  Some  of  the 
townships  nuide  their  donations  in  money.  In  February,  18B5,  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society  received  from  the  basineus  mon  of  the  city  a  easli  donation  of  8^,000. 

On  May  <i,  ISfiT,  a  meeting  in  behalf  of  destitute  persons  in  Southern  Georgia 
was  h.'ld  at  the  Kirst  t'on^n'^ational  Church,  Governor  Oox  presided  and  explained 
the  piirpiwes  of  ihe  charity  sought.  The  meeting  was  further  addressed  by  Hon. 
William  Dennison.  Several  hundred  dollars  wore  contributed,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  eanvass  the  city  for  ftirther  donations.  In  December,  1868,  the 
City  Council  ordered  a  dislriliution  of  3,000  bushels  of  coal  and  twentyfive  cords 
ofwooil  t.)  Ihe  iHior  of  the  cily.  Jn  November,  18ti9,  a  donation  of  5,000  busheU 
of  coal  to  the  poor  of  Columbus  was  made  by  W.  B.  Brooks  and  Peter  Hayden. 

In  October,  1K71,  a  strong  appeal  was  made  to  the  general  benevolence  of  the 
city  by  the  loss  and  suffering  caused  hy  the  great  fire  in  Chicago.  The  whole 
city  was  stirred  by  this  calami tj-,  and  a  syslematic  relief  work  was  organiEod. 
William  G.  Doshler  wa.s  maile  treasarcr  of  the  fund  and  on  October  9  reported 
cash  eontribntions  to  the  total  amount  of  813,96G.90 ;  also  several  railwaytrain 
loads  of  all  kinds  of  supplies,  including  several  carloads  of  broad  baked  at  the 
Ohio  Penileiiliary.  In  November,  1872,  the  Cit}'  Council  ordered  a  distribution 
lo  the  ]>oor  of  Ti.SflO  buHhel.>4  of  coal.  In  October,  187.?,  the  charity  of  the  city  was 
appealed  to  in  behalf  of  sufferers  by  a  terrible  yellow  fever  sconrge  in  Memphis. 
On  October  30,  contrihutions  to  the  amount  of  8807.07  were  reported. 

The  industrial  distress  caused  by  the  financial  panic  of  1873  rendered  syste- 
matic measui-08  for  relief  of  the  unemployed  and  destitute  necessary.  The  city 
was  divided  into  districts,  relief  committees  wore  appointed  for  each,  and  a  stone- 
yard  at  wliich  vagrant  mendicants,  commonly  called  tramps,  could  find  honest 
work  if  they  wanted  it.  in  breaking  stone,  was  arranged  under  the  superinten- 
donee  of  Mr.  William  G.  Deshior.  The  rough  material  was  delivered  at  the  yard 
at  u  cost  fd'81..')0  per  perch,  and  2^  cents  per  cubic  foot  was  paid  for  breaking  it. 
The  stone  broken  was  sold  and  used  as  a  foundation  for  the  Nicholson  pavement 
then  beirig  laid  on  High  Street,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  ninety  per  cent 
of  Ihe  iIiiTialiiKis  liir  the  stoiiej-ard  were  rej)aid  to  'the  donors.  At  first  ibe  aver- 
age tiiinibor  of  men  employed  al  the  jard  was  about  titty.  A  great  many  vagrants 
who  were  offered  work  refu-ed  it;  many  others,  alter  working  a  short  time  quit 
in  dis^riisl.  Other  cxjiedicnts  under  the  name  of  Bethel  Home  and  Relief  Union 
wore  tried  in  IBTIi,  A  home  for  soldiers'  widows  was  opened  on  North  Front 
Street   hy  ladies,  in  1877.     In  December  of  that  year  a  council  donation  of  1.000 
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bushels  of  coal  was  made  to  St.  Francis  Hospital.  Relief  for  yellow  fever  suffer- 
ers at  Memphis  and  otber  cities  of  the  South  was  again  called  for  in  August,  1878. 
On  September  3,  the  contributions  for  this  purpose  readied  $1,700,  but  donations 
continued  to  be  solicted  and  received  for  some  weeks  al'terwards.*  On  January 
20,  1879,  the  council  authorized  a  distribution  of  10,000  bushels  of  coal  by  the  Poor 
Committee. 

Considerable  contributions  were  made  in  August,  1881,  lor  the  relief  of  suf- 
ferers by  forest  fires  in  Michigan.  An  association  for  alleviating  the  distress  of 
Hebrew  refugees  from  Russia  was  organized  in  July,  188*J.  In  January,  1883  a 
sum  of  about  $3,000  was  contributed  by  German- American  citizens  for  thereliefof 
sufferers  by  extraordinary  floods  in  the  river  Rhine,  in  (iermany.  Great  dintress 
cau^ed  by  floods  in  the  Ohio  River  ap|>ealed  to  the  <:harity  oi*  the  city  in  Febru- 
ary, 1883,  and  in  response  to  this  appeal  donations  to  t'ne  ain')nnt  of  $10,000 
were  made  by  citizens  of  Columbus.  Largo  quantities  of  clothing  and  other  sup- 
lies  were  forwarded  to  the  ditt'erent  centers  of  distress  along  the  river,  ami  were 
accompanied  by  messengers  to  attend  to  their  distribution.*'  On  March  11,  1885,  a 
Columbus  branch  of  the  Woman's  National  Indian  A.s^ociation  was  organized.  A 
terrible  cyclone  in  Fayette  County,  on  Se])tember  S,  1885,  elicited  a  proclamation 
from  Governor  Iloadly,  appealing,  in  behalf  of  the  sutferors,  to  the  charity  of  the 
entire  State.  The  contributions  made  by  the  peoj)le  of  Columbus  amounted  to 
about  $3,000. 

On  December  14,  1885,  the  charities  of  the  city  were  united  under  one  organ- 
ization. On  May  0,  1880,  the  operations  of  this  general  organization  were  sus- 
pended. A  Friendly  Inn,  which  it  had  established,  wasdiscontinued  on  December 
8,  1887.  In  January,  1888,  Mr.  B.  S.  Brown,  of  Columbus,  gave  $25,000  to  endow 
a  profeasorship  in  the  university  at  \Voi)ster,  Ohio. 

The  devastation  of  the  city  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  by  the  bursting  of 
a  dam  in  the  Conemaugh  Creek  on  May  31,  1889,  was  a  disaster  of  such  an  exten- 
sive and  distressing  cliaracter  as  to  appeal  proi'oundly  to  the  symj)athy  of  the 
people  of  Ohio.  On  June  1  Governor  Foraker  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for 
general  contributions  for  relief  of  the  sufferers,  anti  on  the  following  day  the  Board 
of  Trade  appointed  a  comnjittee  to  receive  and  forwai-d  donations.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Deshler  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  as  treasurer  of  the  funds  <roniributed 
from  the  State,  and  remitted,  in  all,  fiftyseven  thousand  dollars.  The  total  amount 
of  cash  donations  from  Columbus,  reported  by  the  Board  of  Trade  committee 
June  8,  was  about  $7,000.  Besides  the  money  contributions  immense  quantities 
of  supplies  were  forwarded   b}'  E.  A.  P^itch,  who  had  charge  of  that  department. 
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The  original  organization  of  this  society  took  place  on  January  5,  1835,  at 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  Town  Street.^  A  constitution  j)repared  by  Mrs. 
Jobn  Patterson  was  at  that  time  adopted,  and  the  followinir  officers  wen?  ehosen  : 
President,  Mrs.  James  Hoge  ;  vice  j)resident.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Si»hon  ;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Noah  H.  Swayne  ;  secretary.  Miss  M.  Kelh'V,  after vvurds  Mrs.  James  L.  Bates; 
board  of  managers,  Mesdames  William  M.  Awl,  Demas  Adams,  Kalph  Osborn, 
Moses  Jewett,  Samuel  Crosby-,  John  Bailhache,  Benjamin  Blake,  Josepii  Ridgway, 
Junior,  D.  Woodbury  arid  A.  Van  Horu.'^  The  society  held  its  first  business 
meeting  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Demas  Adams  and  appointed  a  visiting  committee 
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for  oacli  of  iho  three  wards  of  the  city  iis  follows :  North  Ward.  Mcsdnines  J 
Hurvey,  Robert  Hiordan,  Joseph  Ridgway.  Junior,  Charles  Sierrilt,  J.  B.  ( 
and  Sarali  Gill;  Mi'liilo  Ward,  MesdatneH  Deinaw  Adania,  William  T,  Ma; 
Benjamin  BlaUe,  J.  M.  Espy,  Moses  Jewett  and  L.  Itoynoltis;  South  Ward,  1 
dume^  Jum>:s  Cherry,  John  Ucllvaine,  John  Patterson,  A.  Van  Horn,  McCi 
and  T.  WooJbiny.  Mrs.  John  PaltorHoii  and  Mrs.  Noah  11.  Swayne  * 
appointed  to  purchase  materials  for  the  poor  of  the  city,  many  of  whom  ^ 
said  to  be  in  f^roat  need.* 

In  April,  Ifi36,  an  organization  subordinate  to  the  society  was  formed  for 
education  of  dctituto  children.  On  a  lot  donated  by  Hon.  Alfred  Kellej 
April,  1837,  a  small  schoolhouso  was  erected  and  a  free  school  was  opened  wl 
continued  until  the  public  school  syMtem  of  the  State  was  inaugurated.  Met 
D.  T.  Woodbury,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Junior,  and  P.  B.  Wilcox  were  about  the  1 
of  the  opening  of  this  school  appointed  as  members  of  an  Advisory  Bo 
These  were  the  only  men  who  ever  held  nnj-  direct  connection  with  the  socii 
down  to  188K. 

On  M:irch  5,  1K38,  ilio  General  Assembly  pas.-'od  an  act,  the  first  sectio 
wliich  provided 

That  Mary  T.  Cressy,  Maria  M.  Eepy,  Sarah  Asbury,  Marin  S.  Preston,  Mary  S.  Kt 
Carolina  Drypr,  Kemh  B.  Ptone  and  their  asBociates,  beiDR  Ifntalcs  who  now  are,  or 
may  hereafter,  agreeahly  to  the  conxlitution  and  bylaws  of  the  "  Columbus  Female  Bee 
lent  Socirly,"  to  become  members  thereof  are  declared  a  body  corporate,  with  perp 
Bucceseinn,  for  the  pur|>o<ieB  of  administerintr  to  the  wants  and  allcviatin);  the  dietresB  o 
{>our  anil  alHicted  of  their  own  sei,  and  of  alTarding  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  ins 
lion  and  iiiiprovementto  orphans  and  other  poor  children. 

Thus  the  society  began  its  corporate  existence.  A  clause  in  its  legisli 
charter  forbade  it  to  hold  property  to  the  value  of  more  than  $50,000,  but 
restriction  was  afterwards  repealed.  The  second  article  of  the  constitntio: 
the  society   reads: 

The  purpose  of  this  society  is  to  seek  the  poor  and  alHtcted  females  in  the  ci 

ColtunliHs.  anil  ])rovide  them  relief,  aid,  instruction  or  employment,  as  may  be  deemed 
and  toalforil  moral,  pjiysiral  and  iiilellectual  instruction  and  improvement  to  orpbane 
other  poor  chiMren,  anil  also  to  aid  and  care  for  woriby  women  in  the  perils  of  cbildt 
and  for  infaets 

Rt'gular,  life  and  honorary  members  aru  provided  for.  ]'ro]iosal«  for  n 
borship  are  submitted  to  a  vote  by  ballot,  and  any  sucii  proposal  aijainst  w 
ten  iiegiilivc  vines  aru  cast  is  considered  rejected.  "Life  membersliip  is  cntinj 
for  members,  upon  the  payment  of  825  ;  honorary  membership  upon  long 
(ailhlul  Hcrvice  in  the  work  of  the  society.  The  annual  meeting  of  members 
hearing  rc]»irls  and  electioK  officers  takes  place  on  the  first  Wednesda; 
January.  Twenty  members  constitute  a  i|uorum.  Regular  meetings  of 
directnrs  arc  hold  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month.  The  society  is 
bidden  to  incur  any  indoblc'liiess.  AM  income  from  life  membership,  am 
bi'ijuestH  and  dnnations  received,  are  placed  in  a  permanent  fund,  which  muf 
invesiod  in  br.nds  of  the  United  Suites,  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  Franklin  Countj 
the  City  of  Columbus.  By  payment  of  S25  to  th.(  memorial  fund  any  pe 
may  commemorate  a  deceased  friend.  The  city  is  districted  for  the  purpo: 
clmriialde  visitation,  ami  r«o  visitors  nre  as..*ii;i'ied  to  each  district.  Supplier 
<lisiril.uted  t.)  the  poor  i>referiil>ly  to  money.  Menibor.s  \>:\y  one  dollar 
within  llic  Tinmth  of  their  initiation,  and  ihcreaftor  each  one  pays  one  <l 
annually.     Tlui  odiccrs  are  jiresident,  vice  president,  secretary  and   Iroasun 

During  the  first  years  of  its  existence  the  society  held  its  meetings  at  the 
dcnccft  of  its  members,  the  mo.-ft  frequent  places  of  assembly  being  the  dwell 
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of  Mrs.  Maria  M.  Espy,  Mrs.  Joel  Buttles,  Mrs.  Asliel  Chittenden  and,  at  a  later 
period,  of  Mrs.  John  VV.  Andrewn.  The  society's  records  from  1835  to  18G9  are 
imperfect.  On  xVuirust  22,  1848,  Mrs.  I.  G.  Dryer,  then  president,  acknowledged 
receipt  of  the  proceeds  of  a  concert  donated  by  the  Columbus  band.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  society  in  1848  were  $111.85,  its  total  expenditures  $110.35.  The 
applications  for  relief  during  that  year  numbered  52.  In  February,  1849,  six 
young  misses  formed  a  sewing  circle  and  donated  to  the  society  its  proceeds, 
amounting  to  $40.50.  The  total  receipts  in  1849  were  $150.62^,  the  expenditures 
$147.12i,  the  applications  for  relief  74.  In  1850  the  receipts  were  $257.40,  the 
expenditures  $236.50.  In  January,  1851,  the  society  received  a  donation  of  $70 
from  the  Fame  Engine  and  Hornet  Ilose  companies.  Relief  was  granted  in  1851 
to  160  applicants.  A  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  given  in  January  of  that 
year,  realized  a  net  sum  of  $841.25.  The  society's  receipts  in  1853  were  $900.85, 
expenditures  $646.35.  The  report  for  1854  stated  that  about  $500  per  year  had 
been  disbursed  during  several  years  preceding. 

During  the  spring  of  1858  the  Industrial  School  Association  was  organized 
with  the  following  officers:  President,  Mrs.  Hannah  Neil;  secretary,  Miss 
Matilda  Gwynne  ;  teacher,  Miss  Ann  Robinson.  By  this  association  a  school  was 
opened  in  the  City  Hall  with  eight  pupils,  w-hich  number  was  increased  by  the 
end  of  the  year  to  fifty.  In  1860  the  average  attendance  at  the  school  numbered 
sixty  and  its  expenditures  an)ounted  to  $190.  Tho*school  held  its  sittings  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon  of  each  w^eek,  from  two  o'clock  until  five.  This  time  was  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  destitute  children  of  the  female  sex.  They  were  taught  ])lain 
sewing  and  w^ere  trained  and  instructed  morally.  Mrs.  Martha  B.  Taylor  and 
Miss  Lucy  M.  Peters  were  notable  workers  in  this  school.  "  Mothers'  meetings  " 
were  held  in  connection  with  it,  and  in  cases  of  special  need  or  deserving,  useful 
articles,  including  those  made  in  the  school,  were  donated  to  the  children.  As 
another  branch  of  this  work  a  mission  Sundayschool  was  organized  in  1862  and 
met  in  the  Citv  Hall. 

On  June  30,  1866,  the  association  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Indus- 
tral  Mission  School  Association  with  Messrs.  George  Gere,  I.  C.  Aston,  E.  L.  Tay- 
lor, F.  C.  Sessions  and  J.  J.  Person  as  trustees.  Of  this  board  F.  C.  Sessions  was 
chosen  president  and  E.  L.  Taylor  soitretary.  The  association  devoted  its  work 
at  this  time  especially  to  the  indigent  children  of  soldiers.  Mr.  William  A.  Neil 
gave  it  a  lot  and  the  Columbus  Branch  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
donated  for  its  use,  with  furniture  and  fixtures,  the  Soldiers'  Home  building  sit- 
uated near  the  railway  station.  The  wish  was  publicly  expressed  that  in  con- 
nection with  its  school  the  as.sociation  would  establish  a  home  for  friendless 
women  and  children.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  in  November,  18()8,  a 
judicial  decree  was  obtained  conferring  upon  the  joint  institution  the  name  of 
Hannah  Neil  Mission  and  Home  of  the  Friendless.  Under  this  name  the  dual 
charity,  on  April  1,  1868,  began  its  work  in  the  Soldiers'  Home  buildings  already 
mentioned.  Thence  it  was  removed,  on  December  15,  1869,  to  the  building  which 
had  been  used  for  the  Asylum  for  the  Feebleminded  on  East  Main  Street.'  These 
premises,  owned  by  the  mission,  comprise  three  and  onequarter  acres.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  the  Industrial  School  was  transferred  by  the  managers  of  the  mission  to 
the  Female  Benevolent  Society,  under  the  care  of  which  it  has  since  been  con- 
ducted. The  following  statements  concerning  the  school  are  taken,  by  permission, 
from  an  interesting  paper  written  in  the  spring  of  1889  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mahony  : 

The  work  of  the  Imlustrial  school  consists  in  collertinjx  poor  children  and  givin^^  theni 
instructions,  Saturday  inornings,  in  plain  sewing,  manners  and  morals.  According  to  tlie 
original  plan  the  two  hours  of  the  school  session  were  spent  mostly  in  sewing  and  the  gar- 
ments made  were  given  to  the  children.  Five  years  a^o  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Brown,  then  superinten- 
dent of  the  school,  suggested  the  advisability  of  makmg  it  more  distinctly  a  training  school 
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in  Bible  iriuha,  in  morala  nnd  in  mannern,  and  laid  before  the  Benevolent  Society  a  plan  in 
wliicb  imictiial  leceonB  in  boiiBewifery  and  useful  inBlructiojis  tending  to  the  moral  ekvation 
of  u'lrU  niiifbl  lie  Hiicleil  to  the  liiwnnB  in  mtwing.  That  needed  habit«  of  selldenial  and 
econoniy  iiii^Kt  lie  inxlillfil  it  wan  thou^tht  heat  to  charge  a  amail  snm  for  the  garments, 
wbii;h,  in  the  iireviDiiH  yenra  hail  been  grata itouslv  distributed.  After  five  yeare  the  plan 
bafl  proven  Huccemfiil,  unit  an  one  o(  tlie  ROod  results  the  xchool  has  become  nearly  eelKup- 

Kirring.     Not  having  a  ouilable  and  permanent  place  for  holding  its  senions  it  baa  always 
•en  Kiil)ji'i-t  to  .innoyanpes  and  many  JiecouraKementM. 

The  re|iorl  of  the  nehonl  for  IKftO,  by  Mfm  Coorgo  J.  Akinson,  it«  socreUry 
niul  tri'jiHiirer,  iniulo  llie  fiillowing  whowing:  Averaj^  attendance  in  January, 
lO.'i  HcholiirH,  1-1  leiiulioi-H,  4otIIeara;  Pobiiiary,  110  scholars,  12  teat^hers,  4  officers  ; 
M'tirch,  117  ML'liolnrH,  12  li^nehom,  3  offirori* ;  November,  100  scholare,  14  teachers, 
4  ofH(ri'rM  ;   Decoinbcr,  125  scholni-s,  17  teachers,  4  officers. 

("onceniinu;  tlio  oilier  branch  of  the  dual  charity  we  have,  in  tho  paper  by 
Mi's.  W.  A.  Mahony,  already  quoted,  the  following  interesting  account : 

In  IHiiS  vcaM  openeil  a.  home  or  asylum  for  destitute  women  and  children  in  a  building 
used  as  a  ^Idiers'  Home  dttring  the  Civil  War.  Twentyone  years  ago  it  was  removed  to  its 
present  location  on  Kast  Main  Street.  It  is  known  as  Che  Hannah  Neil  Mission  and  Home  of 
tbe  Kriendk'ss.  lis  purpose  is  to  provide  care  and  shelter,  free  or  for  compensation,  to 
females  of  all  Sfces.  anil  to  oialex  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  until  such  time  as  suitable  pro- 
vision can  otherwise  be  made  for  them.  There  are  twentysix  maaagera,  who,  with  the  offi- 
cers, constitute  the  managinfc  board,  all  ladies,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Fitch  the  president.  There  is  a 
board  of  trustei's  I'onsisling  of  five  prominent  buBiness  men.  of  whom  Mr.  F.  C.  Sessions  is 
president.  The  Hannah  Neil  Mission  and  Honie  of  the  Friendless  is  regarded  in  the  relation 
of  a  sifter  to  the  Benevolent  Society.  Many  oF  the  visitors  of  the  latter  are  officers  or  man- 
agers in  the  former,  ami  the  two  societies  have  always  worked  together  harmoniously.  The 
efficient  president  of  this  society  for  u)any  years  was  Mrs.  R.  I).  Harrison,  who  ceased  from 
her  labors  in  this  lile  and  entered  higher  services  in  the  fall  of  1887.  In  a  few  short  months 
she  was  joined  by  Mrs.  Ide,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  friend,  advisor  and  comforter  in 
the  Home.  Mrs.  Ide's  sister,  Mrs.  Haver,  was  the  first  vice  presidenL  At  the  Home  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  died  the  first  vice  president  of  the  Hannah  Meil  Mission  in  1866.  She  wu 
known  throughout  the  city  na  "  Auntie  [Mrs.  M.  B.]  Taylor  "  She  lived  to  reach  her  nine- 
tieth year 
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1K73,  excluding  a  colored  child,  caused  conalder- 


I  tranalcrred  to  the  franklin  County  Children's  Homo  in  March,  1880.  A 
similar  traiisler  was  made  of  tho  children  in  the  County  Infirmary.  The  cash 
receipts  of  the  miiwion,  from  all  sources,  in  1K90,  amounted  to  $1,282.  Tho  aver- 
age number  ot  pursonFi  cared  fur  each  month  during  that  year  ^as  Iwentysoven. 

The  first  pormnnenl  fund  of  the  Female  Benevolent  Society  was  realized 
from  tJie  saleof  the  lot  donated  un  April  25,  1838,  by  Ur.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Kelley. 
This  lot,  situiitcd  on  the  cast  side  of  Fourth  Street,  between  Oak  and  Suie,  is 
believed  to  be  tlnil  on  which  stands  tlie  building  now  used  by  tho  Woman's 
Educutional  uiid  Industrial  Union.  Tho  original  school  building  erected  on  tho 
lot,  as  heretofore  sttkted,  Ktill  stands  on  the  rear  part  of  it,  and  is  used  as  a  slable. 
The  sum  realized  by  the  socioly  from  the  sale  of  this  ground  was  $500. 

The  surplu.4  remaining  from  the  receipts  of  tho  Slate  Capitol  festival  of 
January  6,  1H57,  was  donated  to  tho  society,  as  has  been  stated  in  tho  history  of 
the  Capitol.  From  this  donation  a  permanent  fund  of  two  hundred  dollars  has 
been  estahlislicil. 

A  surpluH  of  9200  from  money  raisc<l  in  the  Second  Ward  lo  aid  in  securing 
sufficient  ciiiiMtmeTils  to  exempt  that  ward  from  tho  draft  during  the  Civil  War, 
was  also  donated  to  tlic  society,  and  is  still  |>rcst'rvcd  as  a  pormaiieiit  invostnieni. 

The  will  of  Doctor  Lincoln  (ioodalc,  probated  -May  29,  I86S,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing  beijuest:  "And  1  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  said  onelburth  of  one  ot 
said  fifteen  shares  [into  which  his  estate  was  divided]  to  the  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Society  of  tho  city  of  Columbus,  called  the   Female  oonevolent  Society."     This 
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also  constitutes  a  permanent  fund.  Its  amount,  us  stated  in  the  treasurer's  report, 
is  $16,885.67. 

In  March,  1876,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Noble  donated  to  the  society  as  a  memorial 
of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Matilda  A.  F]dmi8ton,a  railway  bond  of  the  denomination  of 
$1,000,  to  be  held  and  seeurel}'  invested  as  a  source  of  permanent  iucome  to  this 
charity. 

On  December  25,  1886,  the  society  received  from  Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Brown,  of 
Columbus,  a  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  investe<l  and  known  as  the 
Benjamin  S.  Brow^n  Fund,  the  inr'ome  from  which  sliouhl  be  expended  for  chari- 
table purposes  by  the  corporation  receiving  it. 

On  January  5,  18S7,  Mr.  William  G.  Deshler  addressed  to  the  president  of  the 
society,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Ilubbard,  a  letter  containing  the  following  passages: 

Not  long  since  I  became  possessed  of  a  series  of  letters  written  by  my  mother,  at 
Columbus,  to  her  relatives  in  the  East,  during  the  years  of  1817  to  1827,  in  wliich  year  she 
died  on  August  2.'*  Her  portrayals  of  the  suffering  among  her  neighbors,  and  in  her  own 
home,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  diseases  incident  to  a  new  country,  the  failure  of 
harvests  and  the  cessation  of  business,  tell  us  that  the  founders  of  Columbus  struggled  through 
years  of  great  depression  with  a  patient  endurance  that  can  hardly  be  C()mprehende<l  by 
this  generation.  They  also  tell  us  that  during  all  those  dark  years  the  wives  nobly  stooii 
beside  tlieir  husbands,  sacrificing  the  necessities  of  life,  and  spending  the  little  strength  of 
their  weakness  for  each  other,  and  for  the  children.  Her  frequently  expressed  regrets  for 
the  little  she  did  and  the  much  she  could  not  do  for  want  of  health  and  means,  and  her 
reflections  thereon,  have  prompteti  the  action  now  taken.  I  ask  that  the  Columbus  Female 
Benevolent  Society  become  the  almoner  of  my  motlier,  Betsy  (ireen  Deshler,  in  accordance 
with  the  deed  of  trust  herewith. 

The  deed  here  mentioned  conveyed  to  the  society  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  '*  in  assets  at  their  cash  value,"  and  a[)pointed  George  VV.  Sinks, 
George  K.  Nash,  Andrew  I).  Rodgers,  Rutherford  H.  Piatt  and  Gilbert  C.  Hoover 
as  an  Advisory  Board,  they  and  their  successors  to  have  *'  the  exclusive  direction, 
control  and  management  of  all  investments  of  money  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  said 
trust."  The  deed  further  provided  that  a  specific  proportion  of  the  income  from 
the  fund  should,  from  year  to  year,  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Hannah  Neil 
Mission  and  Home  of  the  Friendless  for  the  benefit  of  that  institution.  Recei])t 
of  the  assets  conveyed  by  the  deed  was  acknowledged  by  the  Advisory  Board  on 
January  1,  1887.  The  next  donation  received  by  the  society  for  permanant 
investment  for  its  benefit  was  conveyed  by  will  of  Sylvester  Medbery,  of  Colum- 
bus, March  25,  1887,  in  the  following  terms: 

I  give  to  the  Columbus  Female  Benevolent  Society  five  thousand  dollars  to  be  by  them 
invested  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  from  which  to  be  used  by  them  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  needy  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

On  October  20,  1887,  Mr.  William  G.  J)eshler  addressed  a  letter  to  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Hubbard,  president  of  the  society,  proposing  as  follows: 

The  need  of  a  department  for  special  work  in  the  Columbus  charities  is  known  to 
those  who  have  given  the  subject  attention.  Under  its  act  of  incorporation  your  society 
could  establish  such  department  if  its  constitution  and  bylaws  be  amended.  Action  is  now 
taken  because  that  can  be  done  only  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  sixty  days'  pre- 
vious notice  having  been  given  of  any  proposed  amendment.  The  date  for  the  next  annual 
meeting  is  January  4,  188S.  Circumstances  prompt  me  to  provide,  in  part,  at  least,  for  that 
special  work  in  the  name  of  a  loved  daughter  who  for  years  was  an  active  worker  in  your 
society.  I  desire  to  estiiblish  the  Kate  Deshler  Hunter  Fund  of  $;5!i,00()  as  of  date  Septeinber 
26,  1887,  the  income  therefrom  to  be  used  as  provided  in  the  deed  of  trust. 

The  deed  here  named  contained  this  section  : 
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I  rto  hprcljy  expriffily  provide,  an<l  this  triict  is  alwavB  to  be  8ubje<^t  to  this  provisioD. 
tliat  tlie  saiil  (.'oluiulitis  Fvinale  Benevolent  Society  ahati,  throuf^h  a  standiD:  committee,  to 
tie  i.'al1eil  tlx'  ICale  DcHliler  Hunter  Fund  Committee,  from  the  mone;  coming  ibto  its 'hands 
from  thJH  iniNt,  to  give  temporary  aid  and  care  to  such  wortliypoor.  married  or  lately  widowed 
women  who  are  or  aru  about  to  be  "  in  the  perils  of  childbirth,"  and  also  each  temporary  aid 
to  infants  as  the  comniitl«e  shall  determine.  In  carryingon  thia  work  the  committee  may 
pay  rent,  procure  meilical  attendance,  medicines,  nurses,  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  such  other 
neceHsariett  as  ma^'  be  proiier,  an<l  extend  aucb  assistance  for  such  length  of  time  as  each 
case,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  may  rcinire.  The  committee  shall  also  endeavor  to 
keep  BO  a<lvined  thai  it  can  promptly  aid  in  procuring  wet  nnraea  for  those  applying  in  cases 
of  emergency. 

The  Advisory  Committee  named  for  the  administration  of  the  Belpy  Green 
Dcnhler  fund  was  appointed  for  like  service  ae  to  the  Kate  Deshler  Hunter  fund. 
TticHe  munitii'ont  t^itii*  by  Mr.  Deshler  were  all  ackoowled^d  and  accepted  in 
appropriate  term;*  by  the  society,  but  they  by  no  means  exhausted  his  generous 
intentions,  for  on  November  27,  1889,  he  addressed  the  president  of  the  society  as 
follows  : 

The  constitution  of  your  society  provides,  as  a  part  of  ita  work,  the  physical  improve- 
ment of  orphans  and  other  poor  children.  There  are  and  always  will  be  in  Columbus  such 
children  who  are  crippled  from  birth  by  disaase  or  accident,  needing  care  and  mechanical  or 
other  appliances  to  cure,  ameliurato  or  enable  them  to  become  workers  far  their  own  support 
in  whole  or  in  part.  Through  your  society  [  desire  to  provide  for  some  of  such  afflicted  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  color,  nationality  or  religion,  who  are  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
whose  parents  or  parent  have  lived  in  Columbus  continuously  for  two  years.  I  desire  to 
establish  (he  Deshler  Hunter  fund  of  $1 7,000  as  of  date  November  12,  1889,  the  income  there- 
of to  be  used  as  provided  in  the  deed  of  trust  herewith.  Your  work  will  be  the  wider  spread 
because  1  am  sure  that  the  best  medical  and  surgical  advice  and  skill  will  always  be  gladly 
given,  "  without  money  and  without  price;"  also  because  temporary  care  in  public  hospitals 
or  charitable  homes  in  Columbus  will  always  he  had  at  nominal  cost.    Necessity  for  practical 

KQd  results  alone  compelled  the  exclasion  of  children  whose  conditions  are  so  bopele^  of 
tierment  that  tliey  could  not  became  in  part,  at  least,  self  supporting. 

The  deed  <if  truxt  which  ucuumpaniod  this  communication  was  substantially 
the  same  as  to  form  and  conditions  us  the  deed^  which  had  conveyed  Mr.  Deshler  s 
previous  donations. 

The  total  aumial  receipts  of  the  society  in  varioue  years  subsequent  to  1857 
were  as  follows:  1K59,  8342.S1  ;  1861,  $926.54  ;  18ti5,  12,373.86  ;  1866,  $2,331.73  ; 
1868,  88,433.9H  ;  18(iO,  $3,799,45  ;  1870,83,976.80;  1876,  $3,770.13  ;  1888,  $7,559.52  ; 
1890,  $10,219,51.  Tlie  total  permanent  fund  of  the  society  in  January,  1891,  was 
♦205,507.32. 

On  the  cvuninj;  of  January  5, 1885,  a  celobnition  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  society  took  place  at  the  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Wawhiugton  Gladden,  D,  D,,  pastor  of  the  church,  presided  on  this  occasion 
and  was  one  of  several  speakers  who  addressed  the  audience  present,  Mr. 
William  G,  Dcshlcr  and  the  president  of  the  society,  tire.  H.  M.  Hubbard,  deliv- 
ered semicentennial  addrcssex.  The  address  of  Mr.  Deshler  contained  the  follow- 
ing interesting  passages  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  society's  work  : 

Not  one  cent  is  [>aiil,  nor  a  single  article  retained  as  pay,  perquisite,  salary  or  personal 
expense  by  anyone  connected  with  the  society  .  .  ,  Since  188fl,  the  cash  handled  amounts  to 
$51,200,  while  the  expenses  have  been  it\22,  being  less  than  twentyfour  cents  on  each  hun- 
dred dollars      ,     ,     , 

The  society  piiysrcut,  ciiniioiigesmeilicines,  provides  fuel,  procures  nurses,  purchases  fooil, 
but  gives  no  (uoney  to  the  jioor.  The  impositions  of  short  weight  and  scant  measure,  so  often 
practiced  upon  those  compelled  by  poverty  to  buy  in  small  quantities,  are  prevented,  while  fair 

K rices  and  goodf|ualitv  are  secured.  The  cash  vnlueof  the  unnumbered  articles  ofclotbing  and 
irniture,  and  the  fuel  and  medicines'  collected  and  distributed,  can  not  be  given,  nor  even 
estimated ;  page  after  page  records  these  without  aflizing  valuations. 
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During  the  later  years  Ba<1den  enierf^cncies  under  great  public  calamity  liave  called  the 
machinery  of  the  society  into  fall  and  inimetliatc  action.  Bein^  always  at  work  in  its  own 
sphere,  it  was  thus  ready  to  take  the  lead  and  continue  to  the  end  in  properly  gathering  and 
distributing.  The  Chicago  lire,  the  Ohio  and  Scioto  River  floods  and  the  *stonepile  year** 
are  notable  cases.  During  the  rebellion  the  Rociety  was  constantly  and  industriously  at  work 
for  the  widows  and  chihlren  of  the  **  brave  boys  who  fell.'*  The  work  thus  done,  the  moneys 
thus  handled,  the  garments  thus  made  and  the  medicines  and  delicacies  thus  distributed  are 
not  included  in  the  figures  above  given  ;  they  embrace  only  the  regular  work  among  the  poor 
in  Columbus. 

Mrs  Hubbard,  in  the  course  of  her  remarks,  thus  referred  to  some  of  the  more 
prominent  workers  of  the  society  : 

Mips  Mary  E.  Stewart,  afterwards  Mrs  Joseph  Geiger,  discharged  the  duties  of  secretary 
and  treasurer  for  eleven  years  Mrs.  Alfred  Kelley,  at  one  time  vice  president,  is  remem 
bered  as  one  devoted  to  the  worlc,  v\  ho,  while  rarely  absent  from  the  meetings  of  the  society, 
manifested  her  interest  by  generous  contribution!*  to  the  last  day  of  her  life.  Mrs.  John  N. 
Champion  was  a  zealous  worker,  for  thirty  years  a  visitor.  .  .  .  Mrs.  John  Butler  completed  a 
term  of  thirtyeight  years  as  visitor. 

At  the  time  she  gave  utterance  to  these  statements  Mrs.  Hubbard  had  been 
prosidont  of  the  society  for  ei<i:hteon  eonseculive  j'ears.  An  active  worker  of 
v^ry  precious  niomory  was  Mrs. 4^1  r hard  D.  Harrison.  The  same  may  be  snid  of 
Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Ide,  Mrs.  J.unes  L*.  Batrs,  Mrs.  William  M.  Awl  and  many  others 
who,  allhoui^h  they  have  vanished  from  scenes  of  earthly  activity,  yet  live  in 
the  affections  and  the  usefulness  of  multitudes  whom  they  have  comforted  or 
redeemed. 


ORPHANS'    HOME. 

On  November  16,  1858,  a  mcetiii<r  of  ladies  representing  the  different  churches 
of  the  city  was  held  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  ('luirch.  Doclor  William  M. 
Awl  presided,  and  Mcsdames  J.  S.  Hall,  A.  M.  (xaniriiwer,  J.  J.  Janney,  William 
Richards  and  J.  N.  Champion  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  an 
association  the  purpose  of  which  should  be  to  cslablish  a  home  for  orphan  chil- 
dren. At  an  adjourned  meeting  Doctor  Awl  presided  and  the  following  ladies, 
each  representing  one  of  the  Protestant    religions   societies  of  the  city,  were  ap- 

Eointed  members  of  the  board  of  managers  :  .Mesdames  W.  W.  Mather,  L.  KiU 
ourn,  J.  Bartlit,  W.  E.  Ide,  Allen  K.  Mees,  W.  J.  Emmctt,  A.  M.  Deniir,  Ambos, 
Jones,  N.  C.  McConnell,  Taft.  S.  M.  Smith,  Doctor  Andrews,  Lehmann,  Vogle,  H. 
Baldwin,  L.  Heyl  and  Wood.  The  following  managers  wen*  appointed  for  the 
wards:  First,  Mrs.  (Champion;  Second,  Mrs.  G.  Denig:  Thinl,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Jan- 
ney;  Fourth,  Mrs.  D.  Stone;  Fifth,  Mrs.  Iloster.  On  Jarjuary  5,  1859,  Miss 
Kate  Chase  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  association,  vice  Miss  Kate  M.  Tuttle, 
resigned.  A  house  was  engaged  and  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  orphan  chil- 
dren at  Number  120  Front  Street.  The  managers  held  their  first  meeting  on 
February  1,  1859,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Gaiii^ewer  ]>residing,  and  instructed  the  matron  to 
receive  all  children  |)resented  for  admission,  j)ending  investigation  hy  a  com- 
mittee. In  April,  1859,  John  W.  Baker  donated  as  a  permanent  site  for  the  home 
a  lot  near  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  On  petition,  pursuant  to  an  existing 
statute,  the  Probate  Court  aj)pointed  as  trustees  for  the  institution  Messrs.  John 
Noble,  Luther  Donaldson,  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  N.  B.  Marple  and  M.  B.  Batoham. 
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On  November  1, 1B5U,  thv  Society  of  the  OrphaDS'  Home  of  Columbaa  held 
iu  tirHt  aiiiiuul  meeting  in  llie  baflument  ot'tlie  First  Presbyterian  Cliureh.  Al 
this  iiieL'linjj;  reporta  were  rcwived  from  the  exeutitive  conimilteo,  iimnii^ert>, 
treaxLirer.  matron,  trustees  and  physician,  aiii.1  the  constitution  was  no  amctxicd 
OS  to  provide  that  at  an  annual  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Ifrst  Tuesday  in 
November  ol"  each  year  a  board  of  munagore  should  be  clioaen  eimsistin^  of  two 
represenlatives  trom  each  Protestaiil  congregation  and  two  from  each  ward  in 
the  city,  this  board  to  elect  a  president,  a  vice  president,  a  secretary  and  u 
treasurer.  Twentvtwo  churches  were  represented  at  this  meeting;  the  tnlioning 
mana^erf  of  the  home  were  appointed:  John  Noble.  C  R  L.  Butler,  Luther 
Bonaldson,  M.  U.  Bateham.  IJn  Novembers,  1«59,  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  President,  Mrs.  John  S.  Ilali ;  vice  presidents,  Mesdames  A.  N.  (rangc- 
wer,  M.  B.  Bateham  and  John  Miller:  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  King;  treasurer.  Hi*. 
W.  B.  Hawkos.  The  matron  of  the  home  was  Mrs.  Force;  its  physician.  Doctor 
W.h.  .McMillen.  On  October  1,  JSliO,  an  appropriation  of  83(PU*for  ihe  benefit 
of  the  institution  was  made  iiy  the  City  Council.  In  ISdl  the  homo  contained 
thirteen  children;  in  lAG'A  there  were  seventeen  new  admissions  making,  in  all, 
tweiitysix  cliildren  eared  for  during  that  year.  The  whole  number  of  children 
received  ill  IHti5  was  205. 

Wo  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which,  in. order  to  trace  tlie  history  of  tliit^ 
cliarity,  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  and  Ibllow  another  chain  of  events.  On  Noveni  . 
ber  3,  I8(i0,  Jacob  Hai-e,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  who  bought  a  lul  on  lligt 
Street  and  settled  in  Columbus  in  1812,  died  at  the  ago  ofseventyninc  years.  Mi— 
Hare's  fortune  at  the  time  of  his  <leath  amounted  to  about  $4li,00lt,  all  but  aboiK. 
five  thousand  invested  in  real  estim'.  His  will  bequeathed  to  his  wife  —  "Seen 
Ann  Hare,  formerly  widow  of  John  fiiircus  and  daughter  of  Tarlelon  Thomas" — I 
all  his  household  goods  and  an  annuity  of  $200  to  he  increased  to  ?250  atlcr  ti^ir 
years,  jirovided  she  shouhl  remain  unmarried.  He  gave  nothing  to  his  childrc  ^ 
of  whom  there  were  several,  but  disposed  of  the  residue  of  his  possessions*  in  l^ 
tbl towing  terms  : 

All  the  bnlsnce  of  my  estate,  after  the  settlement  thereof  and  the  allowance  to  1. 1 
willow  as  above  provided,  uoth  real  and  pi-rsonal,  or  of  whatever  nature  or  kind  it  msv  l)f  _ 
givf,  devise  and  lieiiiieHili  to  the  City  of  Columbus,  in  the  Siat«  of  Ohio,  to  form  11  char-  i_ 
fund  for  llie  hrnefit  of  tlie  poor  unil  nnfortnnate  of  saiil  city.  It  is  to  be  iiept  sejiarate  n  h 
diflinrt  Irom  all  other  city  funds,  but  it  is  to  he  forever  underthecare,  nianagement  and  c-<tm 
trol  of  the  City  Council.  .  .  .  and  they  shall  at  such  time  as  llieslatc  of  the  rum)  will  j(  _ 
tify  it,  erect  a  suitahle  buildin);  or  edifice  to  lie  named  the  Orphans'  Elome  or  BenetlciL 
Asylum  and  iiseil  for  the  Itenfil  of  the  fund  and  institution  herein  and  hereliy  contemplates: 

William  T.  Martin  «as  named  as  the  preferred  and  .James  Cherry  as  conli: 
gent  executor  of  this  will,  a  copy  of  which  was  presented  to  the  Citv  Council  l_-> 
April  ir».  1H6I.  and  was  referred  to  a  permanent  commitloe  dosigtialed"  a,s  the  Hji«. 
(Jharitv  Fund  Committee,  the  members  of  vvhich  were  Messrs.  Stauring.  Wilwirr  J 
and  Con.stock.  Suits  brought  by  the  wife  and  children  of  ilr.  Hare  to  set  itsiii  ' 
his  will  rcNuitcd  in  a  compromise  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  parlies  litigaiil  a*"- 
Julv  II,  1.1113,  and  on  November  30  of  the  same  vear  was  judicially  conKrineo' 
Thereupon  a  committee  representing  the  City  Council  received  from  William  1.' 
Martin,  Hare's  executor,  assets  to  Ihe  value  of  87,03li.57.  In  reporting  thi-:  tr:in«  ■ 
action  the  cuiincil  committee  recommended  that,  in  accordance  wilb  the  jmrposc* 
of  the  bccjiicst,  a  buililing  suitable  for  an  orjihans'  home  shouhl  be  erected  withi* 
tile  city,  and  accordingly,  on  December  21,  IStiS,  a  resolution  ivas  passed  directir  » 
the  standing  cnnmiiltee  on  the  Hare  Charity  Fund  to  report  to  the  council  phiw 
(or  Ihe  equi)imcnt  and  government  of  such  an  institution.  This  action  sccmt  _ 
have  been  barren  olimjiortani  results,  and  the  administration  of  the  Hare  chari  « 
developed  no  further  noteworthy  event  unlil  February  19, 1860,  when  the  truste::^ 
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of  the  ColumbuR  Orphans'    Home  Society,  above  described,  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : 

1.  That  for  the  purpose  of  more  evidently  promotin);  the  object  of  the  institution,  all- 
the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  same  be  and  hereby  is  offered  to  the  City  of  Colum- 
bus as  an  addition  to  the  charity  fund  establiphed  by  the  will  of  the  late  Jacob  Hare,  to  be 
applied  in  connection  with  said  charity  fund  to  the  erection  and  maintenance  in  the  city  of 
Columbus  of  an  Orphans'  Home,  as  is  contc^mplated  in  said  will. 

2.  That,  as  the  value  of  the  property  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  resolution  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,  the  ofiVr  hereby  made  is  upon  the  condition  that  the  like 
sum  l>e  appropriated  from  said  charity  fund  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
buildings. 

3.  That  upon  the  a<'ceptance  of  this  offer  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  are 
directed  to  convey  to  the  City  of  Columbus,  or  to  its  assign*",  the  real  estate  belonging  to 
this  institution,  and  to  transfer  in  like  manner  its  personal  assets. 

On  January  28,  1867,  these  propo.vitjons  were  accepted  by  the  council,  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Toll,  councilman  from  the  Third  Ward,  was  appointed  to  receive  in  the 
name  of  the  city  the  deeds,  bonds  and  propertj^  of  the  institution  known  as  the 
Columbus  Orphans'  Home.  An  ordinance  providinj;  for  the  establishment  of  a 
home  for  orphan  children  was  then  passed  and  Messrs.  Roiicrt  Chadwick,  Chris- 
topher Kammerer,  W.  J.  Fell  and  Isaac  Beekey  were  chosen  trustees  of  the  insti- 
tution.* On  taking  charge  of  the  property  donated  by  the  Columbus  Orphans' 
Home  Association  these  trustees  found  the  building  then  in  use  by  that  associa- 
tion in  a  very  dilapidated  con(iition.  The  average  number  of  children  cared  for 
under  its  roof  in  1866  was  twenty  :  the  average  expense  for  each  child  about  SI. 50 
per  week.  When  the  directors  urjdertook  to  indenture  the  children  about  half  of 
them  were  removed  by  their  friends.  The  avei-age  number  of  children  in  the 
Home  during  the  year  18t)8  was  thirteen  ;  during  1871  the  whole  number  cared 
for  was  fourteen.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ended  March  81,  1872,  wore  $2,007.50; 
the  expenses,  $2,059.33.  In  his  report  for  1871,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities,  Kev.  A.  G.  Bycrs,  made  some  references  to  the  institution  which 
were  the  reverse  of  compliinentar}-.     In  the  course   of  these  allusions  Secretary 

Bvers  said : 

• 

Of  course  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose  of  your  honoraMe  hoard  to  reiterate  stories  of 
indecency  and  wrong  which,  though  now  only  traditional,  are  sad  facts  in  the  history  of 
this  welldevised  but  certainly  tmdly  managed  charity.  Tiiat  it  lia.s  been  barlly  managed  is  as 
palpable  now  as  that  its  present  condition  is  one  of  pitiable  neglect.  The  building  is  one  of 
a  large  block  situated  on  [West]  Town  Street  between  High  and  Front  streets  (the  vi-ry  cen- 
ter of  business  in  Columbus)  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Eight  Buildings."  Nothing  could  he 
more  ineligible  than  this  building,  both  a^  regards  its  location  an<l  construction.  It  is  four 
stories  high  and  contains  but  ten  room?.  From  ha«enient  to  roof  it  is  out  of  repair.  .  .  . 
Not  a  green  thing,  nor  anything  having  an  appearancte  of  comfort,  is  to  be  seen  anywhere 
about  the  institution,  save  that  there  were  evidences  of  kindness  an<l  real  maternal  sympathy 
upon  the  part  of  tlie  matron  toward  the  unfortunate  children.  There  wen;  ten  of  these, 
some  at  the  public  schools,  others  at  play  in  the  filthy  yard.  .  .  .  Mr.  Chadwick  informed 
me  that  during  the  entire  spring  and  summer  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  had  heen  expended 
for  vegetables  out  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Home,  and  that 
probably  nothing  but  the  personal  expenditures  an«l  care  of  Mrs.  Lonnis.  the  matron,  iiad 
averted  scurvy  from  the  children. 

Secretary  Byers  recommended  that,  if  })ossible,  the  Home  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  *'  care  of  the  Tjadies'  Benevolent  Society,  or  some  other  private  char- 
itable organization."  Evidently,  as  a  manager  of  benefactions  for  the  poor  the 
City  Council  did  not  strike  him  as  a  brilliant  success. 

By  an  ordinance  passed  in  March,  18fJ8,  the  Probate  Judge  was  authorized  to 
send  uncaredfor  children  to  the  Home.  Four  3'ear8  later  Mr.  J.  J.  Janney  reported 
resolutions  to  the  City  Council  declaring  that  the  management  of  the  Home  had 
not  been  satisfactory  and  directing  its  discontinuance.     On  May  27,  1878,  the 
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council  committee  on  the  Hare  Orphaus'  Home  reported  that  the  buildings,  on 
Town  Street,  then  oecupied  by  the  Home  were  unsuitable  for  its  uses  and  recom- 
mended  that  they  be  sold.  Reiiolutiona  embracing  these  suggestions  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  to  the  council  and  ndopted.  On  November  4,  1878,  the 
council,  on  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  tlie  Hare  Orphans" 
Home,  adopted  a  resolution  accepting  a.  proposition  from  George  B.  Okey  U> 
exchange  property  comprising  one  and  onethird  acres  of  ground  for  the  Home 
roperty  in  the  Eight  Buildings  and  the  sum  of  $3,800  to  be  paid  I'mm  the 
'are  fund. 

In  1883,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Ido,  the  managers  of  the  Homo 
for  the  Friendless  offdrod  to  receive  and  caro  for  the  children,  ten  in  number,  then 
supported  from  the  Hare  fund.  This  proposition  was  aocojited,  the  council  agree- 
ing to  appropriate  from  the  fund  and  pay  to  the  institution  receiving  the  children 
the  sum  of  8130  per  month.  This  arrangement  was  considered  IJavornblo  to  the 
city  and  proved  to  be  benelicial  to  the  children.  The  properly  of  the  Hare  fund, 
on  Woodland  Avenue,  was  meanwhile  let  on  lease.  On  May  2S>,  1888,  the  trustees 
of  the  Hare  fund  decided  to  terminate  the  contract  with  the  Home  of  thu  Friend- 
less, and  employed  a  matro[i  to  take  chiirge  of  the  children.  The  institution  now 
occujiios  its  property  on  Woodland  Avenue,  where  twcnlysevcn  childn^n  arc  bcin^ 
cared  for. 

On  May  19,  1890,  the  Oily  Council  adopted  a  resolution  iu-'trut-tiiig  its  com- 
mittee on  the  Hare  Charity  Fund  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  administration  ol 
the  fund  from  the  time  of  its  origin  to  that  date.  An  attorney  employed  by  this 
committee  to  collect  the  information  desired  submitted  a  very  impertect  report 
which  he  stat^'d  was  the  best  that  could  be  compiled  from  the  records,  the  keeping 
of  which  had  been  extremely  slovenly.  In  the  course  of  his  report  the  attorney 
said  : 

From  an  examination  of  the  records  in  the  office  oF  the  [City]  Treasurer  I  am  unable 
'        ■  .....  either  can  i  find 


The  attorney  further  stated  that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  from  the  books 
in  the  City   Clerk's  office  "the  annual  statements  of  receipts  and  disbursements 

for  any  years  prior  to  187ti.'*  The  re])ort  contains  a  list  and  statement  of  terms 
ol'  the  different  leases  of  the  Hure  projierty  constituting  the  C)rphans'  Home  fund, 
but  lurnishcH  no  appraisements  or  estimates  of  value.  In  submitting  this  report 
the  committee  acknowledges  that  it  shows  gross  negligence  ■'  on  the  part  of  those 
who  arc  authorized  by  the  City  t.'omicil  to  have  the  caro  and  management  of  this 
bdiuust."  The  annual  rental  utider  existing  leases  was  reported  by  the  committee 
at  ¥2,015,  wiiich  is  considered,  by  persons  competent  to  judge,  a  very  small 
return  on  tlie  value  of  the  property.  On  the  whole  ll  may  well  be  doubled 
whether  the  estate  of  Jacob  Ilaro  would  not  have  accomplished  more  good  thur 
far,  had  it  been  permitted  to  go  tii  his  legal  heirs. 


WOMAN'S  HOSPfTAL. 

An  institution  bearing  thin  name  was  organized  on  December  18,  18(i7.  It; 
origiiLal  officers  were ;  President,  Doctor  S.  M.  Smith  ;  secretary,  James  A. 
Wilcox;  trustees,  James  L.Bates,  J.  F.  Bartlit,  Joseph  Hutcheson.  A.  Huston 
Thomas  Lough,  Peter  Amboe  and  William  A.  Neil. 
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WOMAN'S  HOME. 

A  refuge  for  destitute,  tiillen  and  uiifbrtuiiate  women  was  e8tal)li8he(i  under 
tliis  name  on  Fehruaiy  15,  1870,  by  the  Woman's  Christian  ABsoeia.tion,  which 
had  been  organized  during  tlie  preceding  wint^jr.  It  was  opened  on  April  15, 
187(),^un'iler  the  management  of  Mrs.  L.  V.  Desellem,  who  was  one  of  its  most 
active  founders.  Mrs.  Desellem  had  previously  been  engaged  for  several  years  as 
matron  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.  The  Home  occupied  a  brick  building  leased 
for  I  lie  purpo.se  on  East  Rich  Street.  It  was  supported  entirely  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  its  friends  and  patronesses.  The  association  charged  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  for  active  membership,  five  dollars  for  sustaining  membership  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  life  membership.  The  annual  report  of  the  association  for  187(» 
flhowc<i  a  roll  of  28(1  active,  44  sustaining  and  11  life  members.  Mrs.  James  L. 
Bates  was  the  first  president.  In  1H74  the  Home  occupied  a  building  on  JiOng 
Street,  in  H:ist  Park  Place.  On  May  4  of  that  year  Mrs.  Desellem  retired  from 
the  position  of  matron.  The  institution  accomplished  much  good,  and  was  a 
forerunner  of  other  charities  in  the  same  field.     Its  present  successor  is  the 


HAIG  MISSION. 

which  takes  its  name  from  its  founder.  Rev.  James  Haig,  who,  in  1889,  established 
a  regular  mission  at  the  corner  of  Washington  Avenue  and  Alound  Street,  where 
religious  services  were  held  three  nights  per  week.  Mr.  Haig  has  succeeded  in 
reinforcing  his  own  very  zealous  efibrls  by  the  cooperation  of  numerous  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  has  opened  a  Bethel  for  the  rescue  of 
fallen  women  on  South  Seventh  Street. 


WOMAN  .S  EXCHANGE. 

Of  this  helpful  and  semibenevolent  enterprise  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mahony,  in  the 
paper  already  quoted,  gives  the  following  account : 

The  Won)an*<  Exchan»re  is  a  coo])erativc  institution  organized  five  years  ago  [in  \Aha] 
and  has  enabled  many  a  family  to  live  independently  through  the  earnings  of  mothers  or 
sisters  who  can  do  certain  kinds  of  work  in  their  own  homes.  The  question,  *'  what  in  the 
world  can  I  do  to  keep  my  family  together  *'  is  asked  by  many  a  widowed  wife  or  mother 
and  the  Woman's  Exchange  gives  the  answer:  "Learn  to  do  one  thing  so  well  that  some- 
body will  want  your  work,  and  we  will  be  your  agent  in  bringing  your  work  and  a  customer 
together."  The  noblest  charity  is  in  helping  women  to  help  themselves;  this  the  Woman's 
Exchange  dot'H  by  provitUng  a  market  for  all  artic^les  of  domestic  manufacture.  Any  lady, 
in  any  circumstances,  may  become  a  consignor  by  purchasing  a  ticket  for  $1.25  which  enables 
her  to  place  on  sale  at  the  Exchange  her  wares  for  the  period  of  six  months  ;  a  $2.00  ticket 
gives  her  the  same  privilege  for  one  year.     Last  year  there  were  fiftysix  consignors  from 
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Columbus  unij  twuutyeiiclit  from  otber  citiee  and  towns.  .  .  .  One  braail  conBJguor  last  yeti 
was  paid  over  $1,000.  Orders  are  received  for  marking  linen  and  tor  repairing  and  cleaninj 
laces.  Purcliasers  do  not  know  whose  goods  they  buy.  bnt  are  reqaeeted  to  aak  the  nambei 
of  the  ronsiiinor.  as  the  persons  makintt  conatgnments  are  known  oy  namberaonly. 


WOMAN'S  INDUSTKUL  HOME. 

Tlim  ikdmiruble  itiMtitutioti  begau  its  wui-kiiig  oxiHtenoe  on  January  2t>/ 16tj7 
uu(l«r  supcrintciideiico  of  Mrs.  Ira  J.  Bailey,  ao  mulroti.  Cotitinuingthe  pamagei 
juBl  quoted.  Mru.  Mnhony  givou  the  following  Hccoutit  of  its  oHgio  : 

The  nmuagere  of  tlie  Woman'H  Exchange  found  it  impracticable  to  eustaiu  the  educji 
tioiial  branchffi  of  their  work  with  which  tbcy  started  out,  viz.:  The  cooking  school,  kitchet 
garden,  etc.;  but  earnest  women  realiied  the  i{reat  necessity  of  more  experience  and  effl 
ciencv  anions  working  girls  and  women,  and  in  1886  the  Woman's  Industrial  ami  Edoc* 
lional  Union  was  organized.  The  purpose  of  this  asBoi  iation,  as  stated  in  the  second  articli 
of  its  constitution,  is  "  to  unite  the  women  of  Columbus  in  moral  and  educational  work  foi 
the  benefit  of  working  women  and  girle,  and  to  protect  and  promote  their  moral,  indnatria 
and  financial  interests."  There  are  several  departments  of  educational  and  industrial  train 
ing,  including  a  kitchen  ganien  for  training  little  Kirla  in  domestic  work,  an  evening  cooking 
school,  a  dresBmaking  class,  a  niifht  school  and  classee  in  hygiene  ;  a  home  wherein  yonnj 
women  disabled  or  lemporarlly  out  of  employment  are  made  comfortable ;  rooms  and  boart 
kciven  to  working  girls  at  a  very  moderate  price  ;  a  kindergarten  for  children  whose  parent 
have  no  time  lo  lare  for  them';  a  nursery  where  little  children  and  infants  are  cared  fo 
while  their  mothers  are  out  for  a  dav's  work  ;  evening  classeB  and  social  gatheriniis ;  mora 
and  religious  training  and  mothers'  meetings ;  an  employment  bureau  where  may  be  fount 
a  list  of  employers  and  those  seeking  employment ;  a  tmall  library,  lo  which  the  managen 
of  the  Union  would  Kindly  receive  additions,  and  a  public  reading  room  with  a  Eoperinten 
dent  in  charge. 

The  first  president  of  the  iissociatron  was  Mrs.  Alice  Corner  Birown.  Tin 
Woman's  Industrial  Home  occupies  the  building  which  now  etands  upon  the  lol 
donaled  by  Alfred  Ii"ollcy  to  the  Female  Benevolent  Society,  an  stated  in  a  pre 
ceding  part  of  this  chapter.  Under  date  of  August  10,  1890,  the  following  ix«n 
appeared  in  an  evening  paper  : 

e  home  at  64  J*outh  Fourth  sfreet.    Since  April  I,  the 

- -1  August  1,  the  house  passed  to  the  Union  for  fld,5fle.U 

[Mr.  Brown  has  since  made  an  addition^d  donation  to  the  Home  of  C.5O0.-A.  R.  L.] 

The  Homo  in  sustuincd  by  voluntary  offerings,  by  membership  tees  and  bj 
moderate  chiirfroi'  for  board  iind  ruomM.  All  girls  belonging  to  th«  Union  art 
entitled  to  tliu  privilcfjcs  ot  the  evening  clns.scH  in  the  common  English  branches 
piniii  sewing  Jind  drcssm liking-  The  nursery  takes  care  of  the  infants  of  work- 
ingwomen  while  at  their  tasks,  (iirla  from  X  to  U  years  of  age  are  Iruined  in  lh< 
kitchen  gnrdeti  for  domestic:  service.  -Meetings  i,t  workitLg  mothers  are  held  once 
a  week. 
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HOMK   FOR  THE  A(JEl). 

The  object  of  this  in«tilutioii,  as  declared  in  its  couatitution,  i«  "  the  care,  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  old  people."  The  movement  which  resulted  in  its  estab- 
iishment  began  wjtli  a  charit}-  ball,  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Col- 
umbus, held  at  the  Princess  Rink,  West  Sprinir  Street,  on  December  30,  1886. 
From  this  ball,  gotten  up  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  Home  proieot,  and  chiefly 
organized  and  managed  by  Mrs.  Maria  Monypeny,  the  sum  of  ^1,400  was  real- 
ized. This  success  furnished  a  basis  as  well  as  encouragement  for  further  active 
|)rocee<iings,  and  on  January  10,  1887,  the  following  trustees  for  the  institution 
were  chosen  bv  the  Home  Association  :  J.  M.  VVestwater,  D.  S.  Grav,  A.  G.  Pat- 
ton;  1..  C.  Newsom,  Mrs.  Maria  Monypeny,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy  and  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Hodirers.  From  the  beginning  of  the  association  until  the  present  time  Mrs. 
Maria  Monypcnv  has  hcen  its  president.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Rodgers,  Mrs.  VV.  H.  Akin 
and  Mrs.  D.  8.  Gray  were  the  original  vice  presidents.  Mrs.  Charles  Monypeny 
was  the  fir-^t  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Ira  Hutchinson  was  the  first  secretary.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22.  18S7,  a  •'  Martha  Washington  teaparty  "  for  the  benfit  of  the  Home  was 
held  at  the  Columbus  Club  House. 

During  the  following  spring  the  project  received  a  m')st  important  impetus 
from  the  generosit}'  of  Mr.  William  Monypeny,  who  donated  to  the  association  as  a 
permanent  site  for  its  proposed  institution  a  lot  o])posite  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
Franklin  Park,  on  East  Broad  Street.  To  this  lot,  100  x  ISO  feet,  a  tract  50  x  180 
leet,  on  which  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  home  for  age<l  men,  has  since  been  added 
by  purchase.  F^ending  the  preparations  to  build  on  this  tract  Colonel  A.  G. 
Patton  granted  to  the  asso<;iation  the  use  without  charge,  of  a  lartje  dwelling- 
house  with  ample  and  beautiful  grounds,  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of 
Franklin  Park  on  F^ast  Broad  Street.  This  generous  offer  was  accepted,  and  in 
the  house  the  use. of  which  was  thus  acquired  the  Home  was  opened  in  April, 
1887. 

A  "  French  market  '  for  the  benefit  of  the  building  fund  of  the  Home  was 
held,  beginning  December  5,  1887,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
social  events  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The  '*  market"  took  place  at  the  West 
Spring  Street  skating  rink,  then  used  as  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  Armory,  and 
attracted  an  extraordinary  patronage.  On  the  evenings  of  December  <>,  7,  8,  9 
and  10  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments  were  given  in  which  the  most  accom- 
plished amateurs  of  the  city  took  part,  and  which  were  acknowledged  on  all  sides 
to  have  been  extremely  well  rendered.  The  bazar  was  very  skilfully  arrange'd 
and  presented  a  great  variety  of  original  and  curious  attractions.  The  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  market  amounted  to  $2, 012. '^4,  and  raised  the  cash  resources  of  the 
association  to  the  sum  of  8(>,81)1.83 

On  June  26,  1888,  the  cornerstone  of  the  permanent  Home  building  was  laid 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  followed  by  a  lawn  fi»te  on  the  grounds  of  the  tem- 
porary Home.  The  building  was  completed  during  the  year  1888,  with  twenty 
one  rooms.  Its  architect  was  (Miarles  A.  Stribling;  the  members  of  the  building 
committee  were  William  Monypeny  and  E.  T.  Mithot!*.  The  present indebte<lnei'S 
of  the  institution  is  about  81,700.  Annuallv^  a  "  harvest  home  "  for  its  benefit  is 
held  in  October.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  institution  are  made  to  t\Ae 
Board  of  Lady  Managers.  All  persons  admitted  must  have  resided  in  Franklin 
County  at  least  three  years,  and  must  be  at  least  fifty  ^^ears  of  age.  At  fifty 
the  admission  fee  is  8500  ;  betw^een  fiftyfive  and  sixty  8400  ;  at  and  above  sixty 
$300.     The  Home  at  present  receives  aged  ladies  only. 
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NEWSBOYS'    HOME. 


Ill  October,  1885,  it  reading  room  at  which  newsboys  might  spend  their  eren 
logs  W1I8  opened,  throiigli  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  lr«  J.  Bailey,  at  Number  29  Wes 
Uieh  Street.  Inn  Bhoi-t  time  a  Sundayschoot  was  addeJ  and  was  attended  bj 
about  thirty  bnya.  Some  of  thoiie  lads  apparently  having  no  home,  xume  of  th< 
benevolent  ladies  of  the  city  itilerested  thomHclves  in  their  behalf  and  cots,  witl 
bedding,  lor  hoys  who  had  no  lodging  places  were  provided.  The  Bum  of  thi-ei 
cents  each  was  charged  for  ihe  umo  of  the  cots,  and  all  of  them  wore  oix-upied 
As  the  number  of  boys  patronising  the  homo  steadily  incroasod,  a  aixi-dom  fi-aint 
house  on  Gust  Long  Street  was  rented,  and  additional  eots  were  procured.  Oi 
January  ],  188fi,  Iho  csiablialiment  was  transferred  to  a  brick  building  on  Wosi 
Town  Street,  and  Miss  A.  E.  l*umphrey  was  engaged  as  its  matron.  Hoi-a  clussei 
in  the  eotmnon  English  branches  ol  instruction  were  organized,  and  at  theclosi 
of  each  week  an  entorlainment  consisting  of  diiilogutiB,  recitiitiona  und  music  wai 
given.  A  savings  bank  in  which  the  boys  could  put  away  iheir  pennies  was  alst 
provided.  Of  ihe  averiigo  yearly  expense  of  maintaining  ibe  Home  the  b<)yi 
paid  about  onethird.  The  residue  was  obtained  mainly  from  donations  und  fron 
fees  paid  by  members  of  the  association  by  which  the  Home  was  eslublished 
The  officers  and  dire<;tord  of  this  association  and  of  the  Home,  in  188ti,  were  thi 
following  :  N.  S.  Smilh,  president ;  W.  D.  Brickell,  vice  president;  F.  Vf.  Truman 
secretary  and  treasurer ;  George  W.  Bright,  Nelson  A.  Sims,  Clarence  Maris,  R.  S 
Smith,  L.  L.  Rankin  and  W.  B.  Page.  There  was  also  a  board  of  lady  manager 
representing  the  different  churches.  The  Home  is  at  the  pressent  time  iu  a  stati 
of  suspension. 


HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

The  tirr^t  organization  under  this  name  took  place  in  December,  1873,  ani 
aoema  to  have  been  prompled  by  tho  presence  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  emi 
nenl  champion  of  abll^ed  brute  creatures  and  children,  Mr.  Henry  Bergh,  of  Nev 
York.  The  object  of  tlie  society  was  declared  to  bo  to  enforce  existing  and  fiitur 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  erneltj-  to  animals.  James  I..  Bates  was  chosen  presi 
dent  and  J.  A.  Sciirritt  secretary.  In  1874  the  director,-)  were  D.  W.  Brooke 
president;  J.  A,  Searritt,  secretary;  E.  L.  Hinman,  E.  L.  Taylor,  William  Hiches 
J.  J.  Voglegesang,  Walter  C.  Brown,  Theodore  Uomstock,  Yeatman  Anderson 
T.  W.  Tallmadge,  T.  Ewing  .Miller,  John  ti.  Mitchell,  William  B.  Hayden,  Wal 
stein  Failing,  Bicliard  Xevinwund  P.  W.  Huntington.  The  annual  fee  for  mem 
bera  was  85 ;  for  jiatrons  81.  Police  officers  and  patrolmen  were  asked  to  rcnde 
the  society  whatever  aid  tlicv  eould  in  the  prevention  of  cruelties  forbidden  by  i 
statute  of  April  4,  1871. 

This  association  seems  not  to  have  been  permanent,  for  under  date  of  Novembe; 
:i],  188H,  wc  read  of  a  meeting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  organiz 
ing  in  Columbus  a  hranoh  of  the  State  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty'  U 
Animals  and  Children.     J.  A.  Scarritt  was  chairman  of  this  meeting  and  J.  J 
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Janney  secretary.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  a  coniniittee  to  nominate  offi- 
cers to  an  adjourned  meeting  was  appointed.  On  December  7,  1883,  the  associa- 
tion was  incorporated  as  the  Humane  S(»ciety  of  the  City  of  Columbus.  *'After  a 
period  of  inactivity  "  this  society  met  in  I)eceml)er,  1884,  and  elected  the  followinijr 
officers:  President,  II.  M.  Neil;  vice  ])reHidenls,  J.  A.  Scarritl,  (JeorL^e  K.  Nash 
and  Miss  Lou.  Phillips;  secretary-,  J.  W.  Myers;  treasurer,  VV.  H.  Albery;  also  a 
board  of  directors.  The  objects  of  the  society  were  at  this  time  declared  to  be  to 
prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  to  ])rotect  neglected  children  and  to  create  a  public 
sentiment  against  the  abuse  of  innocent  creatures  whether  of  the  brute  kind  or 
human.  As  an  auxiliary  movement  the  children  of  the  public  schools  were  organ- 
ised in  Bands  of  Mercy,  preliminary  to  joining  which  they  signed  the  following 
pledge:  "1  promise  to  be  kind  to  all  creatures  within  my  reach,  and  to  protect 
them  as  far  as  I  can  from  cruelty  and  illusage."  On  December  14,  1885,  the  soci- 
ety elected  the  following  officers:  President,  F.  C.  Sessions;  vice  presidents,  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Ide,  VV.  H.  Slade,  Miss  Lou  Phillips ;  secretary,  J.  W.  Myers  ;  treasurer, 
W.  H.  Albery;  also  a  hoard  of  directors.  At  an  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
society  on  December  9,  1889,  an  address  was  delivered  by  its  president,  ().  A.  B. 
Senter,  and  a  legacy  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  received  from  Mrs.  Mar}-  N. 
Bliss.  The  present  officers  of  the  societ}^  are:  President,  R.  C.  Holfman  ;  vice 
presidents,  Frank  C.  Hubbard,  Mrs.  Lafayette  Backus;  secretary,  K.  (.).  Kandall  ; 
treasurer,  W.  H.  Albery;  attorneys,  Frank  C.  Flubbard  and  R.  O.  Randall.  The 
first  agent  of  the  society  was  Mr.  Fraser,  the  second  C.  M.  Morris,  the  third  T.  B. 
Vausoj  who  is  now  in  service.  The  society  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
donations.     The  annual  membership  fee  is  one  dollar. 


CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL. 

Plans  for  an  institution  bearing  this  name  were  C()nceive<i  earl}'  in  1890,  and 
on  February  27,  1891,  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Children's  Hospital  of 
Columbus  were  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Slat«.  The  movement  aims  to  provide 
for  the  care  of  sick  chidren,  pursuant  to  the  belief  that  this  can  be  done  best  in 
an  in.stitution  devoted  to  children  exclusively.  The  trustees  are  James  Kilbourn, 
George  W.  Sinks,  Herman  G.  Dennison,  Charles  Parrott,  A.  B.  Cohen,  Thomas  C. 
Hoover,  Edwin  Kelton,  ^Starling  Loving,  F.  C.  Katon,  John  Siebert,  C.  F.  Clark, 
C.  C.  Waite,  (t.  C.  Hoover,  W.  F.  (joodspeed  and  H.  A.  Lanmaii. 


CITY  POOR  FUND. 

This  fund  is  disbursed  by  the  City  Infirmary  director,  who  states  in  his  report 
for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1891,  that  9,!i07  persons,  or  about  onetenth  of  the 
population  of  the  entire  cit\'  had  received  during  that  year  the  benefit  of  this 
charily.  The  number  of  families  relieved  was  ovor  eleven  hundred.  Only  to 
persons  who  have  been  hofui  fide  residents  of  the  city  for  at  least  one  year  can  the 
fund  be  disbursed.     The  amount   of  such  disbursements  during  the  year  ended 
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March  31,  1891,  waa  $2,346.20.  The  diabunjeiiieiiltt  of  the  County  liifirma 
directors  iii  Montgomery  Township  during  the  aame  year  were  $15,272.58.  T 
diapeneation  of  the  city  fund  is  limited  to  thtj  demandtt  upou  the  city  infirma 
office. 


1.     Ohio  SUtU  Journal. 

%  About  $1,000  of  this  money  remained  after  all  calls  were  r<atiefied,  and  waa  ordei 
to  be  refunded  to  the  donom. 

:i.  An  act  of  the  General  Asaembly  passed  February  15,  ISNt,  8ppropriate<l  $200.( 
for  the  relief  of  the  Ohio  Hood  auSererd.  Pursuant  to  this  act  a  State  Relief  Commission  w 
appointed,  of  which  P.  W.  Huntington,  of  Columbns,  waa  treasurer.  The  report  of  t 
comminsion  showed  total  receipfi"  amounting  to  $14.^,077.48,  of  which  aum  $45,077.48  i 
derived  from  private  sources. 

4.  Semicentennial  Manual,  1SS«. 

5.  Ibid, 
e.     [bid. 

7.  Theau  buildinjiaand  grounds  we 

amount  paid  was  $12,000.    The  money  v  .  ..   ,.__, 

chiefly  by  Mrs.  Doctor  W.  E.  Ide  and  Mrs.  Doctor  6.  M.  Smith. 

8.  The  lettera  here  referred  to  by  Mr.  Deshler,  are  the  aame  quoted  in  Chapter  XIV 
Volume  I  of  this  work. 

9.  Thia  onlinance  provided  that  all  rents  and  income  of  whatever  nature  which  niij 
be  derived  (rom  the  Hare  legacy  sliould  be  set  aside  forever  for  the  support  of  the  inmatea 
the  institution  and  otiier  purposes  connected  therewith,  and  that  the  institution  shni 
receive  all  orphan  foundlinesand  Hbamloned  children  of  the  city  which  should  be  brouj 
to  it.  The  organization  anJ  mansjiement  of  the  Home  were  placed  under  the  control  of  fo 
tnisteea  to  be  chosen  by  the  council. 


CHAPTER  XLVlll. 


ASSOCIATIVE     OR(}AN  rZATlONS       I. 


MASONIC    BODIKS. 


BY     DAVID     X.     KINHMAX,     M.      D. 


The  Mount  Vtrnon  Commfiiulenj.—  From  the  records  of  Mount  Vernon  Coin- 
manderj  Number  One,  now  stationed  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  we  learn  that  in 
answer  to  a  j)etition  signed  by  two  Knights  Templar  (Jolm  Snow  and  Fre<Ieriek 
A.  Curtis)  and  fiv^e  Ko3'al  Arch  Masons,  (James  Ki  I  bourn,  Chester  Griswold, 
Chauncey  Barker,  Levi  Pinney,  and  Mark  Soely)  members  of  Horeb  Chapter 
Number  Three,  located  then,  as  now,  at  Worthington,  Ohio,  a  disj)en8ation  was 
issued  by  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  Deputy  General  Grand  Master  of  the  United 
States.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  document : 

By  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  Esq.,  Deputy  General  Grand  Mai*ter  of  the  General  Grand 
Encampment  of  the  United  States,  to  John  Snow,  Knight  Templar,  Knijrht  of  Malta  and 
of  the  Red  Cross ; 

Sir  Knight:  You  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  congregate  and  assemble 
together  in  the  town  of  Worthington  in  the  State  of  Ohio  a  nnflicient  and  legal  number  of 
Knights  of  the  above  mentioned  orders,  an<i  to  open  a  Council  and  Encampment  in  the  said 
town  and  therein  confer  the  said  orders  from  such  trieil  and  wortliy  companions  of  the  Royal 
Arch  as  may  make  application  for  the  same,  conforming  in  all  your  doines  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  this  disj>ensation  to  remain  and  continue  in  force  for  the 
space  of  three  months  from  the  date  thereof,  unless  sooner  revoked,  an«l  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  the  said  dispensation  to  be  relumed  to  me,  with  an  account  of  your  proceedings,  by 
virtue  of  the  same,  it  being  expressly  understood  thatany  work  performed  underthis  author- 
ity is  to  be  done  in  behalf  of  the  General  Grand  Encampment  and  for  the  benefit  of  its 
funds,  unless  a  charter  should  hereafter  issue  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  an 
Encampment  in  said  town  consequent  upon  this  dispensation. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  the  I4th  day  of  March    1^18. 

Thomas  Smith    Webu. 
Deputy  General  nrnvff  Master,  (general  Grand  Kncimpment  of  United  StnteA. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  dispensation  Sir  Ivniijhl  John  Snow  summoned 
all  of  the  Sir  Knights  living  within  the  distance  of  forty  miles  to  assemble  at  the 
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MuMiiiic  Hn)1  ill  tliu  Acudoniy  in  WortbiiiKtoti,  Ohio.  On  Usrch  IS,  1S18,  in 
obedience  to  l\m  MummoiiH,  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  hailing  from  the  Geaeral  Grand 
Eiioanipmcnt  of  the  United  Status  and  ibe  Grand  Enuimtiment  of  Maasachasette 
and  [{hode  Island:  John  Snow,  hailing  from  St.  Johns  Encampment,  Rhode 
island  ;  nnd  Frederick  Cnrtis,  htiiling  fnim  Ireland,  aa  wo  believe,  the  only  Tero- 
jilai-d  in  Ohio,  met.  They  exehan^ed  credentials,  read  the  petition  aud  dispeasa- 
tion,  nnd  umler  tho  niithority  of  the  foregoing  dispensation  proceeded  to  form  and 
ojion  II  council  of  Jied  Ooss  Knighlu.  Tho  council  then  "  resolved  to  proceed  to 
confer  the  ordei'H  of  knighthood  on  such  approved  companions  as  may  make 
application  lor  the  naino. "  James  Kilbourn  and  Chester  Griswold  were  elected 
nnd  aroaled  and  dnbbed  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  after  which  the  council  "  dis- 
banded in  good  harmony.'*  Thus  began  the  history  of  Mount  Vernon  Command- 
ery  Number  One. 

On  March  17,  IMH,  Chaunccy  Barker,  Levi  Pinney  and  Mark  Seely  received 
the  order  of  the  Red  Cross.  On  March  20, 181H,  an  encampment  of  Knighta  Tem- 
plar and  Knights  of  Malta  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jernsaleni  was  opened. 
"  Chester  GrissvoUl  having  been  proposed  and  elected,  having  been  duly  prepared 
and  conducted  through  the  varioua  ceremonies  appertaining  to  the  orders  with 
firmness  and  constancy,  was  dubbed  and  created  Knight  of  the  Valiant  and  Mag- 
nanimous oiflorsof  Knight  Tbmplarand  Knightof  Malta  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  the  encampment  was  disbanded  in  good  harmony  "  On  March  25, 1818, 
Ohauncoy  Barker  and  James  Kilbourn  wore  created  Templars.  On  April  10, 1818, 
Levi  Pinney  and  Mark  Seeley  received  tho  order  of  the  Temple.  This  closed  the 
list  of  original  potiiioners.  Joseph  S.  Hughes  and  William  Little  received  the 
order  of  Red  Ctobm  May  29.  June  5,  Roger  Seurle,  Benjumin  Gardiner  and  Pardon 
Sprague  received  tho  Ked  Crms.  An  encampment  was  then  opened  and  Joseph 
S.  Hughes  and  William  Little  received  tho  orders  of  the  Temple  and  Malta.  On 
the  sixth  of  June  Benjamin  Gardiner  and  Roger  Soarle  i-eceived  the  orders  of  the 
Temple   and  Malta.     Those  two  men  were  clergymen  and  their  fees  were  remitted. 

TbomiiK  Smith  Wcbh,  who  had  been  present  at  all  the  meetings,  now  disap- 
pears and  on  the  twontysoventh  of  January,  1H20,  we  find  at  a  meeting  of  Mount 
Vernon  Kncainpinent  tiio  tollowing  roster  of  officers  :  M.  E.,  Sir  John  Snow,  Grand 
Oiimtnunder;  K  ,  Sir  OhesUu-  Griswold.  Generalissimo:  E.,  Sir  James  Kilbourn, 
(Japliiin  licneral:  Sir  Josc]ih  S.  Hughes,  Prelate;  Sir  Chauncey  Barker,  Senior 
Warden  and  Sword-Hoarer  ;  Sir  Murk  Scdy,  Junior  Wai-den  and  Troasun-r :  Sir 
William  Little,  Recorder  and  Standarrl  Bearer  ;  Sir  Levi  Pinney,    Warder. 

.At  ihip"  meeting  the  charier   was  received    which   had  been  issued  Se)>tember 
15,    IH19.     In  tins  document  wc  find  tho  names  of  the  following    KnigbtS:  Sir 
John  Snow,  who  was  the  fir.st  Oummandor:  Sir  Chester  Griswold,  who  was  the 
rirsl     ticrifnilis^imo :    l!cv.     Sir    Roger    Seurle.    who    was    tho    fii-st    Captain-Gen- 
■■rul:     l!cv.    .Sir  Jo.-^cj.h    S.    Iln-hes.    whip    was  ihc  first  Prolate;  Sir    James    Kil- 
bourn, whn    was  the   first  Senior  W;inleri :  Sii'  Levi   Pinney.  who  was    the    first 
Junior  Wunlcn;   SW    BviijiirniTi   (iardiner,   who   was   the   first  Treasurer;   Sir    Wil. 
liuiti  LiUle,  who  was  the   first    lloconier.     To  this  charier  were  signed  tho   names   ^ 
of  Dewiu  Clinton,  (ienoral  Grund    .Mi.-ler;   Henry  Fowle,  Deputy  General    Grand   A 
.Mii.ster;  Jolin    Sn.iw,  (ieueral  (irund  Genorallssimo ;    Kzra  Ames,  Uoneral  Grandfj 
faptiiiTi-Ceneciil,      l-'roin    the  hinguiiire  of  the  charter   we  are   led  to  infer    thiitr  . 
Thunius  Siiiiih  Webb  was  alrcadv  dead  and  that  .Mount  Vernon    Encampment  waa  j 
ilie  h.si  Masonic  body  to  [eel  the  touch  of  his  fostering  hand. 

On  Kebrniirv  L'2,  l.-^liil,  tho  cominiiree  on  accounts  reported  that  after  all  jus  ^^ 
del.ts  were  pahl  'there  reiiiaitio.l  in  the  treasury  nine  dollars  and  eight  cents.  0  ^^ 
this  evenins;  the  first  election  was  held  under  iho  charier  which  resulted  as  followi=»  ■ 
Sir  John  Snuw,  Grand  ('Dniniandor ;  Sir  Uiioster  Griswold,  Gonoralissimo  ;  Sir  Bo»  -- 
jamin  tiardiner.  Ca|)lain-(;cncrul :  Sir  Joseph   Huglies,  Prelate;  Sir  Mark  Seel  ^  : 
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Senior  Warden;  Sir  James  Kilbouru,  Junior  WarJon ;  Sir  Levi  Pinney,  Trous- 
iirer;  Sir  William  Little,  Recorder;  Sir  Pardon  Sprague,  Sword  Bearer;  Sir  Eras- 
tas  Webb,  Standard-Bearer;  Sir  Cliauncey  Barker,  Warder.  "No  further  busi- 
ness appearing,  the  council  was  dissolved  in  good  harmony." 

On  May  21,  1820,  there  was  a  meeting  at  which  the  Red  Cross  was  conferred 
and  these  zealous  Knights  met  no  more  until  February  22,  1821.  At  this  meet- 
ing a  committee  was  appointed  to  compare  the  original  and  transcribed  minutes. 
The  committee  on  bylaws  reported  a  code  for  the  government  of  the  encamj)- 
ment.  "A  ver}'  respectful  communication,  having  been  received  from  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Gardiner  stating  his  reasons  for  non-attendance  they  were  considered  satis- 
factory by  this  council.  Satisfactory  evidence  was  given  that  Sir  William  Little 
was  not  within  a  distance  of  forty  miles  at  the  issuing  of  this  summons  tor  con- 
vening this  encampment.  It  being  made  known  satisfactorily  that  Sir  John 
Snow  was  absent  on  Masonic  duties,  it  was  considered  sufficient  reason  for  his 
absence.  Sir  Levi  Pinney  being  absent,  and  no  reason  being  assigned,  it  is  there- 
fore? ordered  that  a  summons  be  issued  requiring  him  to  attend  the  next  meeting 
and  account  for  his  absence."  At  this  meeting  the  second  election  for  olficers  took 
place.  Chester  (Iriswold  declined  the  office  of  (reneralissimo.  Such  a  surprising 
circumstance  is  not  known  to  have  occurred  again  in  the  history  of  this  body.  At 
the  next  meeting,  June  1,  1S21,  Pinney  was  excused.  Platl  Benedict.* many  years 
afler  efficient  in  Ma.sonic  labors  in  the  city  of  Toledo  and  Republic,  petitioned  for 
the  orders.  On  February  22,  1822,  Samuel  R.  Milller,  of  (Cincinnati,  Calvin  Co- 
nant,  Elias  Fowler  of  Putnam,  Ohio,  and  Ezra  Griswold,  of  Delaware,  made  applica- 
tion for  the  orders.  The  encampment  voted  to  pay  postage  on  all  letters  directed 
to  members  of  this  encanipment,  which  was  no  small  expense  at  that  period. 
We  find  in  182H,  that  at  a  meeting  on  February  22,  ten  dollars  were  appropriated 
to  be  divided  e<[ually  among  the  Sir  Knights,  members  of  this  encampment,  resid- 
ing at  Delaware,  as  u  remuneration  of  their  exj)enses  in  obtaining  lectures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution.  On  February  IG,  1824,  the  petition  of  William  Field- 
ing, of  Franklin,  Warren  County,  was  ])resented.  This  brother  was  long  noted  as 
a  blue  lodge  lecturer  throughout  the  country,  and  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ohio. 

To  show  that  many  points  of  interest  have  been  droj)ped  in  these  records,  we 
cite  the  following :  On  February  23,  1824,  Bela  Latham  was  elected  Prelate  of 
Mount  Vernon  Eneampment,  yet  the  records  are  silent  concerning  whence  he 
hailed  or  how  he  secured  his  membership.  At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was 
passed  as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  this  Km^ainpiuent  pay  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  Sir  John  Snow  for  instructing  Sirs  E.  Griswol  i  and  B.  Latham  memhers  of 
this  Encampment*  in  the  lectures  so  as  to  enable  us  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  conferring 
the  degrees  of  Knighthood  with  propriety,  and  that  all  the  necessary  expenses  inciirreil  by 
said  Sir  Knights  wliile  acquiring  the  same  be  paid  also  by  this  Encampment. 

Later  we  find  thirty  dollars  were  voted  for  this  purpose  which  were  declined 
by  Sir  Knight  Snow  in  a»»  affectionate  address. 

The  rules,  regulations,  statutes  anrl  by-laws  were  very  elastic  along  in  182.*). 
In  January  of  this  year  we  find  the  following  :  *'  On  motion,  unanimousl}'  resolved 
that  the  bj'-laws  of  this  Encampment,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  admission  of  candi- 
dates, be  dispensed  with."  About  this  time  it  was  a  charming  exhibition  of 
knightly  courtesy  to  make  the  Sir  Knight  recommending  a  companion  the  com- 
mittee of  investii^ation.  During  all  the  period  which  we  have  traversed  the  fees 
for  the  orders  were  §2.").  In  1825,  at  the  May  meeting.  General  George  Sanderson 
was  elected.  He  for  many  years  lived  in  Ijancaster,  where  he  died  and  w^as  buried 
with  knightly  honors  a  few  years  since.     He    was  one  ot  the    charter  members 
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i)t' LuiicaHtcir  Rncampment  in  1837.  At  thm  meeting  the  Recoriier  wa«  allowec 
tun  ilollnrs  puritiinuiii  i'or  tho  fuithful  discharge  of  bis  duties;  uho  ordered  tha 
the  roasunuble  i;x|i"ttsoa  uf  Sir  Bolii  Latham  and  Sir  Ezra  Griswuld  bu  paid  fron 
the  funds  of  tho  Bncumpment  au  long  as  they  shall  couttaue  to  discharge  tin 
laborious  duties  of  Prolate  and  Junior  Warden. 

On  December  2o,  1825,  Thomas  Corwin  applied  for  the  orders  ofKnightlioo* 
and  with  Charles  H.  Sherman  was  elected  January  12,  1826,  Charles  R.  Shermai 
was  the  father  of  Senator  John  Sherman  and  General  W,  T.  Sherman.  Thoma 
Corwin  was  subsequently  Governor  of  Ohio  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  or 
ators  of  the  country.  Both  also  became  Grand  Masters  of  Ohio.  Corwin  was  firs 
commander  of  Reed  Commandery  at  Dayton.  At  this  meeting  an  application  fo 
an  encampment  at  Chillieothc  wa* prosonied  by  several  Sir  Knights  of  ChilUcothe 
also  a  similai'  poiition  from  Sir  hnigbts  of  Lebanon  and  tbe  vicinity  for  tb 
fstnblirtbment  of  an  encampment  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  At  the  next  meeting  the  p« 
titions  of  the  Knights  of  Uhillicotho  and  Lebanon  were  taken  up  and  on  motion  c 
Sir  Bela  Latham  their  petitions  were  favorably  endorsed.  This  seems  to  hav 
been  tbe  last  of  thesu  mutters  so  tar  as  Chillicothe  was  concerned.  Henry  Brna 
was  knighted.  Ai  tho  meeting  in  February,  182li,  a  report  was  made  to  tho  Gei 
eral  Grand  [ilncampmcnt  whence  it  appears  fiftytwo  Knights  had  been  made  sine 
the  organization  of  Mount  Vernon  Encampment.  There  had  been  ten  admission 
by  affiliation  and  the  indeblodnesM  of  Mount  Vernon  Encampment  to  the  Generi 
Grand  Encampment  was  S04.  At  tho  meeting  January  3,  1827,  nine  petition 
were  presented  for  (he  orders  which  shotvs  a  great  interest  had  been  awakeued  oi 
the  subject  ot  Masonic  knighthood.  On  February  :i2,  18:i7,  the  election  of  officer 
uccurred.  Affairs  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner,  with  now  candidates  a 
each  meeting,  until  September  12,  1827,  when  the  storm  of  anti-Masonic  exciti 
ment  burst,  and  for  three  years  no  records  of  any  meetings  are  found.  At  the  lat 
meeting,  Highland  iluriburd  and  William  T.  Snow  were  elected,  and  Otto  M.  Hei 
ron  and  Joseph  Grubb  were  knighted. 

Here  follows  a  gap,  or  interregnum,  ofthree  yeara.  The  first  shock  of  tb 
battle  was  past,  and  n  meeting  was  held  May  ii,  1830.  "The  old  Guard  ws 
there,"  with  John  Snow  at  the  head,  and  with  him  wore  James  Kilbourn  and  Lei 
Pinney,  who  had  worked  all  these  years  since  they  petitioned  as  Royal  Arc 
Mason's  for  this  oncampnienl.  At  thic  meeting  William  J.  Reese,  of  Lancaste. 
and  Williinii  Nilly  pi'titioned  lor  and  received  the  orders  of  Knighthood,  and  th 
siiniu  night  were  ok'fled  officers  of  t  lie  encampment.  We  append  the  roster  :  Con; 
mandcr,  .M.  E.  SirJolm  Snow,  lifncralissiino,  E.Sir  Ezra  GriswoUl :  Ciiptain-Gei 
eral.  K.  Sir  DunicI  ('[.scin  :  Pi'elule,  E.  Sir  Bela  Latham;  Sen.  Warden,  Sir  1.e\ 
Piiiiicv;  Juiiioi-  Wiir.lcri,  Sir  J.mathiiii  -M.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Sir  Poller  Wright 
itecoriler,  Sir  J.is.-pli  Suelv  ;  S«-..rdl.<'uver,  Sir  John  N-blc;  Slnndardhcarer.  Si 
W.  J.  Kccsf  :   WiirdiT.  Sir  (k-ori^'c  Sanderson  ;  Guard,  Sir  William  Nilly. 

The  rest  is  silcnci'  for  i-lrvcLi  yours.  When  next  the  encampment  was  opcnv 
on  June  H.  1^41,  of  tin-  officui's  ,-ici-tc<l  at  the  last  meeting  only  Kjira  Griswoh 
Bela  Latliuni,  Joscjih  Scck'j-,  Poltur  Wright  and  Levi  Pinnoj-  appear.  William  J 
Reese  was  al  thm  time  scrvins;  us  the  Captain-General  of  the  General  Grand  Bti 
campmoiit  of  the  Cnilcil  States.  lie  hud  issued  a  summons  to  tho  members  r 
Worthingtnn  Knciunjiment  to  meet,  elect  officers,  and  proceed  to  business.  Mi 
Hec-e,  at  this  iicriod,  is  said  to  hiivf  been  one  of  llie  moul  impressive  workmen  i 
the  riles  of  the  or.l.-r.  lie  w^is  tall  and  very  erect,  with  a  deei.led  military  air.  gre« 
'lignity  and  verv  i;ru(i'hil  iliitinn.  lie  was  a  scholar,  and  in  all  points  a  i)erfiTt  spcei 
Mien  iiftiie  genlleriiiiii  o)  t!ie  i>ld  school.  Ilis  work  was  done  before  the  eraof  th 
len)])1aruiiifor'ii.  hut  he  wns  always  as  faultlessly  dressed  in  the  Masonic  hall  as  eve 
at  unv  evening  reception.  .Inhn  iJurnoy  was  (lorn mander;»r'f  rent.  Officers  were  olec 
edafl'follows;  Sir  John  Barney.  Commander;  Sir  Kzra  Griswold,  Generalissimo;  Si 
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Bela  Latham,  Captain -General;  Sir  James  Donahoo,  Prelate;  Sir  J.  W.  Copeland, 
Senior  Warden  ;  Sir  Levi  Pinney,  Junior  Warden  ;  Sir  P»)ttcr  Wright,  Treasurer  ; 
Sir  Joseph  Leiby,  Recorder;  Sir  Cnleb  Howard,  Siandar«lbe;irer ;  Sir  SJvanus 
Baldwin,  Swordbe.nrer;  Sir  George  Copeland,  Warder;  Sir  B.  F.  Willey,  Guard. 
John  W.  Milligan  was  proposed  for  the  orders  and,  as  ever  before,  under  bri«rhter 
skies,  the  encampment  '*  disbanded  in  good  harmony." 

The  next  meeting  was  held  in  October,  1842,  and  the  next  in  April,  1843. 
At  this  meeting  the  fees  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  constitutional  limit,  $20,  and 
the  oflScers  were  reelected. 

On  February  '^2,  1844,  we  read  the  following  note;  "On  motion  of  Sir 
Knight  Levi  Pinne}',  Sir  Knights  Richard  Stadden,  G.  M.  Herancourt,  William  B. 
Hubbard  and  James  Dalzill  were  unanimously  admitted  and  recognized  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Encampment."  William  B.  Hubbard,  who  was  to  exert  so  great  an 
influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  Templarism,  was  elected  Generalissimo  of  Mount 
Vernon  Encampment  at  this  meeting  and  Bela  Latham  its  Commander.  Hub- 
bard attained  the  highest  position  in  the  General  Grand  Encampment,  and  Bela 
Latham  became  the  Second  Grand  Commander  of  the  Grand  Encampment  ot 
Ohio.  He  died  occupying  that  station  after  his  reflection  in  1847.  At  this  meet- 
ing it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  accept  the  order  of  the  Grand  Encampment 
made  at  its  late  communication  at  Lancaster  authorizing  and  empowering  this 
encampment  to  hold  its  ]>lace  of  meeting  a  portion  of  the  year  at  Columbus  and 
a  portion  of  the  year  at  Worthington,  Ohio  ;  "  and  furthur  resolved  unanimously 
that  the  next  nieeting  of  this  encampment,  and  until  further  notice,  be  held  in 
Mason's  Hall'  in  the  citv  of  Columbus.  It  was  moved  that  the  officers  of  this 
Encampment  take  such  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  said  Encampment  as  may  be 
wanted  at  Columbus.  On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Columbus  on  Saturday 
evening  next." 

Mount  Vernon  Encampment  never  returned  to  Worthington  to  hold  another 
meeting.  At  Worthington  sixtytwo  candidates  were  knighted  and  ten  were  affil- 
iated, making  a  total  of  seventytwo.  John  Snow  had  been  commander  from  1818 
until  1830.  Frederick  A.  Curtis  disappears  after  the  first  meeting,  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  Webb  was  dead  when  the  charter  was  issued.  Evidently  the 
transference  of  the  encampment  from  Worthington  to  Columbus  (this  we  read 
between  the  lines)  was  not  accomplished  without  heartburnings,  for,  on  February 
24,  1844,  Bela  Latham,  the  Commander,  was  authorized  and  enjpowered  t(»  adopt 
such  measures  as  seemed  to  him  expedient  to  procure  for  the  use  of  this  encamp- 
ment the  residue  of  the  swords,  flags,  banners,  and  other  insignia  and  property 
belonging  of  "  wright  "  to  this  encampment.  On  motion  it  was  resolved  to  have 
the  Recorder  procure  a  copy  of  the  order  authorizing  the  removing  of  this 
encampment  from  Worthington  to  (^'olumbus  for  a  portion  of  the  time.  At  the 
first  meeting  in  Columbus  we  find  that  ten  companions  petitioned  for  the  Tem- 
plar orders,  not  one  of  whom  is  now  living.  Mount  Vernon  Comnumdery  came  to 
Columbus  from  Worthii»gton  on  horseback  and  by  night  to  avoid  an  injunction, 
for  at  that  time  Worthington  had  many  who  relied  on  the  legal  injunction  to  set- 
tle Masonic  matters. 

The  year  1844  was  a  year  of  great  activity  in  Mount  Vernon  Commanderv. 
Twentyseven  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  after  February  24.  Up  to  this 
time  we  have  found  no  blackball  cast,  and  the  only  thing  which  shows  the  worldly- 
mindedness  of  the  Knights  and  an  increasing  love  of  filthy  lucre  is  found  in  their 
refusal  to  confer  the  orders  on  preachers  any  longer  gratuitously,  a  thing  con- 
stantly done  in  the  early  history  of  the  encampment.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
although  Mount  Vernon  Kncampmont  never  again  met  in  Worthington  after  iis 
removal  to  Columbus  under  the  permission  of  the  Grand  Encampment,  the  com- 
mittee on   by-laws  reporU^l  August  IH,  1844,  the  following  relative  to  meetings: 
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than  to  any  other  man  living  or  dead.  The  above  cited  episode  aroused  great 
bitterness  of  feeling,  and  doubtless  had  no  small  influence  in  shaping  the  course 
of  Ohio  under  the  lead  of  Thrall  and  Stokes,  both  of  whom  were  Past  Grand  Mas- 
ters of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio.  For  keen,  cutting,  bitter  controversial  writing, 
by  men  who  could  use  the  English  language  with  all  the  ••  vim  and  vigor"  in  it, 
we  commei»d  as  a  model  the  protest  of  Lancaster  Comandery  Number  Two,  written 
by  William  J.  Reese,  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand 
Eucampment  of  Ohio,  1857.  This  was  a  special  conununication  of  the  Grand 
Encampment  of  Ohio,  at  which  William  B.  Hubhard  appeared,  and  we  think 
full}'  vindicated  the  position  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United  States. 
This  meetinir,  which  was  held  in  Columbus,  chronicles  the  first  appearaiKte  of 
Enoch  T.  Carson  in  the  Grand  Oommandery  ot  Ohio.  This  trouble  was  not 
adjusted  for  many  3'ears,  and  durii»g  all  this  time  members  of  Mount  Vernon  Com- 
mander}' were  conspicuous  as  leaders  of  the  rel)ellioii.  When  we  read  the  reports, 
charges  and  countercharges,  and  the  discussions  of  the  *'  giants  in  those  days," 
the  whole  matter  seems  much  like  a  "tempest  in  a  teapot." 

The  following  Grand  Masters  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  F.  &  A.  M.,  were 
members  of  Mount  Vernon  Encampment:  1813.  Henry  Brush,  knighted  July, 
1826;  1818,  Chester  Griswold,  knighted  March  20,  1818 ;  1819-23-29,  John  Snow, 
knighted:  1824,  Charles  K.  Sherman,  knighted  January,  1826;  1826,  Samuel 
Wheeler,  knighted  January,  1823;  1827,  John  M.  Goodenow^,  knighted  Januarv, 
1823;  1828,  Thomas  Corwin,  knighted  January-.  1S26;  1830,  William  Fielding, 
knighted  February,  1824:  1831,  John  Satterthwaitc.  knighted  January,  1823; 
1833,  Timothy  Parker,  knighted  December,  IW21  ;  1S34-42,  William  J.  Heese, 
knighted  May,  1830;  1843-46,  William  B.  thrall;  1850.  William  B.  Hubbani  : 
1866,  Thomas  Sparrow;  IS.-,  WMiliam  M.  Cunnin-hain.  The  following  Grand 
High  Priests  w^ere  also  members  of  this  encampment:  Henry  Sage,  William  J. 
Reese,  William  B.  Thrall,  William  B.  Hubbard. 

The  Commanders  of  Mount  Vernon  Commandery,  since  its  organization,  were: 
1818-41.  John  Snow:  1841-43,  John  Barney:  184347,  Bcla  Tiutham  ;  1847-52,  Wil- 
liam B.  Thrall;  1H52-53,  William  M.Savaire:  1853  51,  William  H.  Thrall ;  1H54.55, 
D.T.Woodbury;  1855  57  Dwiglit  Stone  ;  1857  59,  William  B.Thr.ill;  1<S59  61,  B.  F. 
Martin;  1861-65,  Thomas  Sparrow  ;  1865-66,  J.  M.  Smart;  ISIIIMm,  William  A.  Her- 
shiser;  1867-HS,  W.S.  Phares  :  1H6869,  A.  H.  Kobinso.i;  1869-70,  Thomas  Sparrow ; 
1870-71,  Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss  ;  l«71-73,  J.  M.  Stuart;  1873-74,  Kdwani  Morrell  : 
1874-75,  B.  F.  Rees;  1875-7t;,  James  H.  Crushing;  IS76.7S,  A.  B.  Hobinson;  1878-79, 
JI.  O'Kane;  1879-80,  ().  A.  B.  Sc.nter;  1880-81,  G.  A.  Frambes;  1881-82,  C.  S. 
Ammel;  1882-83,  R.  R.  Ricklv.  lS.'^3-84,  1^  T.  King:  l8?^4-85,  W.  O'Harra; 
1885-86,  J.  T.  Harris;  1886  87*  J.  T.  Arnelt;  I.SS7-88;  J.  P.  McCunu  ;  1888-S9, 
W,  H.  Darrah  ;  1889-90,  D.  N.  Kinsman:  1S90  91,  [j.  K.  Valentine;  1891-92,  George 
L.  Hamriek. 

Mount  Vernon  Commandery  has  been  represented  in  the  Gran<l  Kncainpment 
of  the  United  States  as  follows  :  W.  B.  Hubbard  as  (ienei-al  Grand  Master,  and  John 
Snow  as  General  Grand  Generalissimo. 

Grand  Commanders  of  Ohio,  Bela  Latham,  IS45. 46-47;  W.  B.  Thrall,  1850, 
Deputy  Grand  Commanders,  Thomas  Sparrow,  1859  (10-61- <>^-09-70  ;  Thomas 
Orr,  1853;  William  A.  Hershiser,  1807  :  (rrand  (tencralissimo,  ().  A.  B.  Senter, 
1886,1887;  Joseph  M.  Stuart,  1872;  Grand  Captain-Grncral,  James  H.  (-usliing, 
1871,  J.  P.  McCune,  18J»2:  Grand  Prelate,  John  Barnev,  1843;  James  T.  Donahoo, 
1845 ;  Zachariah  Council,  1857-58-59-62-63-  64-65  ;  Grand  Senior  Warden,  Leander 
Ransom,  1844;  Isaac  Davis,  1845-46-47  ;  Piatt  Benedict,  1849;  J.  W\  Milligan,  1851 : 
Grand  Junior  Warden,  Doctor  L.  Woodbury,  1852;  Grand  Treasurer.  Timothy 
Griffith,  1846-47-48-49. 
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Mouiil  Vorriim  Uoramiindcry  was  the  first  Commandery  organized  west  of 
t]\ii  Miiiiiitiiiiis.  At  bur  ultHrs  havu  knell  postulants  Trom  all  sections  of  Ohio,  and 
!is  till'  Moulh  lid  tii'iiriuda  and  Natchos,  Mississippi.  "  Diiipcnsated  "  in  1818.  whii-li 
u'iks  411  years  ullcr  the  tirsl  Koight  Tiuiplar  wus  made  in  St.  Andrew's  Lod^^u.  in 
Rosl'in."Mii»sa(hiHetts,  its  history  now  covers  thrcefifths  of  thnt  of  the  Tem]jlBr 
()rdi'r,  Aroiiml  it  raged  all  the  anti-Masonic  excitement  which  followed  William 
Morgans  iibdm-tion  in  1^26  ;  for  New  York,  Ponnsylvania  and  Ohio,  after  Ver- 
iiKirii,  {mrti(.'ipiitcd  more  in  this  cxcitemont  than  any  other  States  in  the  Union. 
Its  altar  tires,  oxtingiiishod  in  1827,  wore  again  rekindled  in  1830  with  a  fitful  biaee 
which  I'xpireil  atU'r  havinfj  illuminaled  William  J.  Reese  with  it'*  dying  gleains. 
liuese  hfcaim-  al'terwai'd  one  of  the  most  influential  Templars  in  Ohio,  and 
agitin  revivt^d  the  enuanipincnt.  For  a  period  of  eleven  yeare,  or  until  1841, 
Mount  Vernon  t'onimandery  has  no  records  of  any  meetings.  If  there  were  any 
thvy  nui.>t  have  licen  held  in  tliat  famous  oponair  lodge,  which  Masonic  tradition 
says  wui*  held  in  alow  valley,  while  the  anti-Masonic  siorin  swept  tlio  country.  Tra- 
diiiiiii  is  I  hilt  t>  lirs  were  hidden  behind  rocks  and  perched  in  treetops  to  observe  the 
a|)proa(.'h  uf  "t'owans  un<l  caves  droppers"  during  a  long  period,  and  that  the 
niei:Lings  iit'  New  tjngland  Lodge  could  not  be  safely  held  in  their  i-egular  lodge- 
room  but  lliey  met  in  a  certain  cave  location  now  lost.  The  records  are  silent  on  this 
point,  nor  do  they  give  any  indication,  in  1827,  or  1830,  nor  yet  in  1841,  why  the 
criii\  was  so  long  idle.  Upon  its  removal  to  Columbus,  Mount  Vernon  Command- 
iry  enicrcii  upon  a  career  of  prosperity.  Year  after  year,  in  the  lengthening  list 
of  Templars  made,  we  can  trace  the  griefs  and  joys  of  the  community  in  the  ebb 
and  flow  ot  Templar  enthusiasm.  In  18G2  one  Templar  was  created,  and  in  1863 
two.  The  valiant  souls  whose  members  recruit  the  Teroplar  army,  were  at  the 
"  do  or  ilie '   in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  amid  smoke  and  flame 
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ned  the  Templar  degree  was  first  regularly  conlerred 
ill  a  Masonic  body  in  August,  176!t.  It  was  done  in  and  by  Saint  Andrew's 
Lodge  »i'  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The 
modern  heresy  that  the  Blue  Lodges  can  know  nothing  of  the  Masonic  regularity 
of  the  "  higher  grades  ''  of  Masonry  had  not  risen.  The  Red  Cross  degrees  were 
not  at  that  time  a  prerequisite  to  the  order  of  the  Temple,  nor  is  it  in  England 
to-day.  The  present  series  of  degrees  in  the  Commandery  was  formed  as  early 
as  1783,  for  in  an  old  diploma  of  that  date  issued  by  St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  Number 
One,  Ancient  Masons,  we  find  the  following  order;  "Knight  of  the  Red  Cross, 
XXX  Kniglit  Templar,  Knight  Hosplar,  Knight  of  Rhodes  and  Malta." 

The  (jeneral  Ciraud  Encampment  of  the  United  States  was  organized  iu  the 
City  of  New  York  by  the  following  named  bodies,  which  formed  and  ratified  a 
constitution  for  tlie  government  of  Templars  in  the  year  1816 :  Boston  Encamp- 
ment, Boston,  Massachusetts;  St.  John's  Encampment, Providence, Rhode  Island; 
Ancient  Encampment,  New  York,  New  York;  Temple  Encampment,  Albany, 
New  York  ;  Montgomery  Encampment,  Stillwater,  New  York  ;  St.  Paul's  En- 
campment, Ncwburyport,  New  York ;  Newport  Bncarapment,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island;  Darius  Encampment,  Portland,  Maine.  Not  a  sinele  State  organization 
participated.  The  following  were  officers  of  this  body :  Dewitt  Clinton,  New 
York,  General  Grand  Master ;  Thomas  Smith  Neff,  Boston,  Deputy  General 
Grand  Master;  Henry  Fowie,  Boston,  General  Grand  Generalissimo;  Ezra 
Amos,  Albany,  General  Grand  Captain  General:  Rev.  Paul  Dean,  Boston,  Gen- 
eral Grand  Prelate  ;  Martin  Ilofl'nian,  New  York,  General  Grand  Senior  Warden ; 
John  Carlisle,  Providence,  General  Grand  Junior  Warden  ;  Peter  Grinnel, 
Providence,  General  Grand  Treasurer ;  John  J.  Loring,  New  York,  General 
Grand  Kecorder;  Thomas   Lounds,   New  York,   General   Grand  Warder;  John 
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Snow,  Providence,  General  Grand  Standardbearer ;  Jonathan  S.  Chriffilm,  New 
York,  General  Grand  Sword- Bearer. 

On  September  17,  1841,  the  General  Grand  PJncampraent  of  the  United 
Slates  issued  its  warrant  to  Robert  Punshon  for  the  establishment  of  the  Grand 
Encampment  of  Ohio.  In  the  organization  of  this  body,  which  took  place  in 
1841-i,  five  subordinate  commanderies  participated,  to  wit:  Mount  Vernon,  Num 
ber  One,  located  at  Worth in^^ton,  Ohio,  dispensation  for  this  body  was  issued 
March  14,  1818,  the  charter  was  issued  September  16,  1819,  and  the  organization 
under  the  charter  was  made  January  27,  1820  ;  Lancaster  Commandery,  Number 
Two,  located  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  whose  charter  was  voted  December  9,  1835,  and 
issued  in  December,  1837,  was  ori^anized  April  4,  1838;  Cincinnati  Commandery 
Number  Three,  located  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  dispensation  granted  in  1840, 
chartered  September  17,  1841 ;  Massillon,  Number  Four,  located  at  Massillon, 
Ohio,  di»pensution  issued  by  William  J.  Reese,  July  5,  1843,  chartered  October  5, 
1844;  Clinton,  Number  Five,  located  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio;  dispensation 
granted  by  William  J.  Reese,  July  22,  1843,  date  of  charter  not  at  hand.  All 
these  bodies  were  known  as  encampments  until  the  year  1862,  when  we  find  the 
term  commanderv  taking  the  place  of  encampment.  This  change  was  proposed 
in  1858. 

In    1826,  a  dispensation    had    been   issued    for   the   establishment  of  a  com 
mandery  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  but  this  bodv  had   become  extinct  at  the  organization 
of  the  Grand   Encampment  of  Ohio.      We  find  tliat  Mount  Vernon  Commandery 
had  consented  to  its  establishment  in  1825,  as  well  as  the  founding  of  an  encamp- 
ment at  Chillicothe  whicli  was  not  done  until  manv  year.s  after. 

Symbolio  or  Blue  Lothje  Masonry  in  Co1umb\ii<. — There  have  been  six  Blue 
or  Symbolic  Lodges  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  organized  in  Columbus.  Ohio 
Lo'lge,  Number  30,  was  organized  in  1815,  and  became  extinct  in  1836.  Colum- 
bus Lodge,  Number  30,  which  arose  upon  the  ruins  of  Ohio  Lodge,  was  organized 
in  1841.  In  1847  Magnolia,  Number  20,  was  chartered  and  it  took  its  number,  20, 
from  a  lodge  which  had  become  extinct  nt  Belpre,  Ohio.  It  was  the  custom  for 
new  lodges  to  assume  the  numbers  of  extinct  lodges,  so  that  precedence  in  num- 
ber is  no  evidence  of  seniority  among  the  lodges  in  Ohio  previous  to  the  year 
1850.  There  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  evil  times  on  which  Ma.^onrj'  entered, 
from  1826  to  1840,  than  the  number  of  lodges  which  had  ceased  work.  Goodale 
Lodge,  Number  372,  was  organized  in  1866.  Humbohit,  a  German  lodire,  was 
organized  in  1871.  Within  the  year  1890  this  lodge  began  to  work  in  the  English 
language.  The  four  lodges  now  working  are  prosperous  an<l  harmonious.  York 
Lodge,  Number — ,  was  organized  in  1891.  Ohio  Lodge,  Number  30,  was  instituted 
in  Franklinton,  Ohio  on  the  eleventh  day  of  June,  1815.  Its  charter  members 
were:  Abner  Lord,  first  Master;  John  Kerr,  first  Senior  Warden  ;  Alexander 
Morrison,  first  Junior  Warden  ;  Lincoln  Goodale,  Treasurer  ;  Joel  Buttles,  Secre- 
tary ;  Benjamin  Gardiner,  Senior  Deacon  :  Horace  Walcott,  Junior  Deacon  ;  Caleb 
Huston,  and  James  Kooken,  Stewards;  Samuel  Shannon,  Tyler.  To  these  men 
were  committed  the  interests  of  Freemasonry  in  Columbus  seventyfive  years  ago. 
Tbey  were  worthy*  of  the  trust.  The  other  members  of  the  lodge  were  :  Benja- 
min Pike,  A.  B.  Washburn,  Onesimus  Whittaker,  all  of  whom  were  present  at  the 
constitution  of  Ohio  Lodge. 

The  first  man  who  was  "raised"  in  this  new  lodge  was  Gustavus  Swan. 
This  took  place  October  16,  1815.  The  records  show  that  his  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  lodge  was  active  until  his  death.  •  Eleven  other  Master  Masons  were 
made  in  Franklinton,  the  last  of  whom  was  Abram  1.  McDowell,  the  father  of  the 
late  Major-General  Irwin  McDowell,  who  was  born  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
city  of  Columbus.  Abram  1.  McDowell  became  Master  of  Ohio  Lodge  and  con* 
ferred  the  symbolic  degrees  upon  John  L.  Gill  in  1828.     William  Armstrong  had 
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i-uccived  the  de^reeH  in  1822.  Tlteme  are  the  oldest  two  Masons  living  in  Uolu 
bun,  if  not  in  Ohio,  having  boon  sixtytwo  and  sixtyeiglit  years  in  the  order, 
sjtectively.  All  the  other  niemhors  of  Ohio  Lodge,  whi(;h  bei-anie  extinct  fiftili 
years  ago,  have  joined  the  army  of  silent  ones. 

From  Mr.  Gill  we  roceivod  the  lollowing  reminiscences  of  Abrani  I.  MeDowe 
He  was  by  birth  a  Kentuokian  and  a  stanch  Republican.  During  lieneral  \ 
Dowell's  boyhood  a  French  Prince  turned  up  in  Ooluiubas  and  was  employed 
tuach  the  French  lan^uugu  to  tlie  boy,  who  afterwards  accompanied  his  tutor 
France.  While  there  ho  waH  dtuzled  with  the  splendors  of  the  court  and  beta 
interested  in  looking  up  his  own  family  tree  and  the  coat  ot  orins  of  the  > 
Doweils.  He  wrote  his  father  concerning  them  but  received  no  reply.  He  si 
a  second  letter  of  inquiry.  His  father  then  replied  and  for  (he  coat  of  arms  ga 
the  drawing  of  a  man  suspended  by  the  neck  from  a  gallows.  This  is  said  to  ha 
completely  satisfied  the  young  mans  curiosity  and  he  lost  interest  in  the  study 
heraldry. 

In  Doccmbor.  ISlli,  Ohio  Lodge  was  transferred  t4>  Columbus,  ami  occiipi 
liir  a  time  the  north  room  of  the  old  brick  building  standing  on  the  Capi 
Square,  then  tised  as  the  State  library.  Atone  time  the  lodge  appears,  from  t 
records,  to  have  held  its  meetings  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  Bela  Latham,  in  i 
Franklin  House.  For  many  years,  indeed,  until  long  after  the  removal  of  Mou 
Vernon  Oommandery  from  Worlhington  to  Columbus,  "  Masoii"'  Hall"  w 
located  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Fnuiklin  Bank  building,  said  to  have  occupi 
ground  just  south  of  the  Neil  House.  Then  they  migrated  to  the  southeast  c( 
nor  of  State  and  High  streets,  and  thence  to  the  Johnson  building,  where  they  h 
quarters  for  many  years.  Columbus  Lodge,  for  a  term  of  years,  met  in  the  Mor 
peny  block,  lietween  Long  and  Spring  streets.  Finally  all  the  Masonic  bodies 
Columbus  have  found  a  common  home  on  East  Town  Street. 

The  color  line  was  strongly  drawn  in  the  Masouic  bodies  of  Ohio  very  oar 
In  1822  we  find  Ohio  Ijodge  voted,  "  it  is  inexpedient  at  this  time,  or  any  otl 
time,  until  we  receive  an  expression  from  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  to  adi 
persons  of  color  to  a  seat  iu  the  lodge."  During  all  this  time  the  business  of  t 
lodge  was  transacted  in  the  Entered  Apprentice  Degree,  and  it  was  not  fina 
truustcrred  to  the  .Master  Degree  until  late  in  the  fifth  decadeof  this  century.  Si: 
wa>  the  custom  in  1S47,  when  Miignolia  Lodge  was  constituted.  The  lodge  ro< 
was  nol  then  necessarily  devoted  exclusively  to  Masonic  u«os,  foi-  we  find  01 
Lodge  otfering  its  lodge  room  tor  use  ns  a  school  room  and  for  the  accommodati 
of  a  church  fair. 

Unc  hundred  and  lour  Master  Masons  were  made  iu  Ohio  Lo<lge.  The 
was  prosperity  IVom  1815  to  1821! ;  then  came  the  withering  touch  of  ai] 
Masonic  excitement,  and  in  January,  1829,  the  work  ceased.  The  organizali 
was  maintained  by  the  election  ot  otKcers  from  year  to  year.  In  1^32  four  Masi 
were  nmdo.  Four  years  longer  annual  elections  were  held,  but  in  183(5  the  ligl 
went  out  and  Ohio  Lodge  became  extinct.  During  its  organization  eleven  W' 
shipt'ul  Masters  presided  over  itt)  deliberations.  During  these  years  the  fees 
the  degrees  were  low  and  the  struggles  of  the  brethren  to  meet  their  obligatic 
were  at  times  [lainful.     Here  endeth  the  first  lesson. 

In  1H4]  William  J.  Reese,  Grand  Master  of  Ohio,  issued  a  dispensation 
lorm  and  open  u  new  Imlge  in  Columbus  under  the  name  of  Columbus  Lod 
N„.  _.  William  B.  Hubbard  was  made  lir,«  Master;  J.  M.  Milligan,  first  Seni 
Warden,  and  Uoberl  Kiordan,  first  Junior  Warden.  The  Masons  of  the  city 
Columbus  were  assembled.  The  Grand  Master,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Depi 
Grand  Muster,  William  B.  Thrall  and  J.  W.  Milligan,  opened  a  lodge  ot  Kntui 
.Vpprentices,  and  the  election  ot  the  Iblluwing  officers  took  place:  John  Grei 
wood  was  elected   Treasurer;  J.  C.  Broderiek,  Secretary ;  J,  Young,  Senior  D 
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eon;  John  Zeigler,  Junior  Deacon;  B.  B.  Brown,  Tyler.  This  completed  the 
organization  and  thus  Columbus  Lodge  began  its  career.  The  first  candidate 
for  atl mission  was  Noah  H.  Swayne,  afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  iSupreme  ( 'ourt 
of  the  United  States. 

To  Lancaster  Lodge,  we  believe,  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  maintained 
its  organization  during  the  time  of  Masonic  depression.  At  least  we  find  Lancas- 
ter Lodge  on  hand  witii  a  set  of  temperance  resolutions  for  the  edification  of  this 
new  lodge  soon  after  its  hirth.  Lancaster  wanted  everyone  petitioning  for  the 
degrees  of  Symbolic  Masonry  to  take  a  pledge  to  forever  abstain  from  the  use  of 
all  intoxicating  beverages.  This  was  submitted  to  Columbus  Lodge  for  its  adop- 
tion. A  committee  rep()rt<?d  it  was  an  *' innovation  in  the  body  of  Masonry',"  a 
•' new  landniark,"  and  the  lodge  did  not  adopt  it.  This  was  in  the  whirl  and 
excitenient  of  the  Washingionian  temperance  movement  of  fifty  years  ago.  Men, 
then,  as  now,  thought  that  reform  was  built  on  emotion  and  that  human  nature  could 
be  changed  bv  a  set  of  resolutions.  That  such  a  resolution  as  emanated  from  Lan- 
caster  Lodge  would  "remove  an  ancient  landmark,"  we  can  readily  believe,  when 
we  find  on  the  records  of  a  lodge  still  existing  in  Franklin  County  a  resolution 
iliat  *'  the  Tyler  he  ordered  to  procure  one  barrel  of  runi  and  two  tin  cups  for  the 
use  of  the  Lodge." 

In  1847,  John  W.  Milligan,  Nathaniel  Merion,  Harvey  Fletcher,  1).  T.  Wood- 
bury, Janies  E.  Donahoo,  Benjamin  F.  Martin,  Bela  Latham,  Harvey  Bancroft  and 
William  Harrison,  petitioned  to  the  (irand  Lodges  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Lodge  under  the  title  of  Magnolia,  Number  20.  Columbus  Lodge  favored  this 
enterprise  an<i  passed  the  following  resolution  :  "  Kesolved,  That  we  vouch  for 
the  moral  and  Masonic  standing  of  said  brethren  as  worthy  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Free  Masons,  and  recommend  that  the  pra3'er  of  their  petition  be  granted."  In 
order  that  the  new  lodge  might  enter  upon  its  labors  at  once,  Columbus  Lodge 
tendered  them  the  use  of  their  hall  and  properties.  Lodge  meetings  were 
adjourned  from  day  to  day  and  often  were  not  closed  for  months,  showing  that 
what  are  now  deenied  traditions  of  the  order  have,  like  other  institutions,  under- 
gone evolution  in  modern  time.  Visiting  Masters  or  Past  Masters  were 
almost  alwa\^s  invited  to  preside  in  the  meetings  of  the  lodge  they  visited.  The 
object  was  two-fold  ;  it  was  a  complimentary  distinction  an<l  it  enabled  the  craft 
to  improve  by  the  adoption  of  new  forms  which  i)leased  them.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  present  code  was  not  brought  forth  except  as  the  result  of  years  of 
comparison  and  observation. 

In  1849,  Asiatic  cholera  prevailed  in  Columbus.  We  find  the  following  touch- 
ing note:  '-  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  throughout  the  country  and  this 
city,  no  meetings  were  held  from  the  twelfth  day  of  June  to  the  eleventh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1849.  Many  a  family  circle  was  made  desolate  by  the  ravages  of  the  epi- 
demic. Several  distinguished  citizens  of  the  city  were  its  victims.  Among  the 
number  was  our  lamented  brother,  Benjamin  F.  (iard,  M.  D.,  who  nobly  fell  while 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  j)r()fessional  duties.  It  may  be  regarded  almost 
Providential  that  among  the  very  numerous  instances  of  mortality  around  us, 
Brother  Gard,  whose  loss  we  deplore,  was  the  only  member  of  the  Fraternity  who 
fell  a  i>rey  to  the  mysterious  and  dread  destroyer,  though  none  shrunk  from  their 
duty  and  some  were  eminently  exposed.  "  Two  years  later  the  brother  who 
traced  this  eulogy  uj)on  his  brother  died  of  the  same  disease. 

Members  of  Columbus  Lodge  visited  Magnolia  and  voted  on  all  applications 
for  membership  in  the  latter  lodge,  and  Magnolia  exercised  similar  privileges  in 
Columbus  Lodi^e.  This  custom  continued  for  manv  vears.  But  Masons  are  not 
free  from  human  passions.  A  cloud  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand  arose  over  this 
fair  scene  and  grew  until  a  storm  came  which  rent  tlieir  lodges  asunder,  embitter- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  brethren.     We  would  omit   this,  but  a   history  which  deals 
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with  but  one  side  of  a  (Question  is  not  true  lo  tliu  purpose  for  which  it  should  be 
written. 

Ill  the  process  of  time,  Magnolia  Lodge,  which  had  used  the  ppo[)ertios  and 
hall  or  (.'olumbuB  Loil|>o,  had  become  its  landlord  The  Uastcr  of  Magnolia  Lodge 
caused  tlie  rirrest  ami  inipri»onnient  of  the  Secretary  of  Columbus  Lodge  for 
entering  the  hull  of  Magnolia  Lodge  for  improper  purposeM  between  the  stated 
meetings  of  Columbus  Lodge.  Columbus  Lodge  declared  non-intercourse,  and 
the  Ma:ster  of  Magnolia  Lodge  preferred  charges  againat  Columbus  Lddgu  for  this 
act.  The  matter  came  to  the  nolito  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio.  A  plan  of  reeon- 
ciliiilinn,  ur  plrbisotif,  wah  proposed  and  adopted,  butbeforo  Magnolia Lod<re  carried 
out  all  of  its  provisiotiB  its  charter  was  arrested  for  contumacy.  This  severe  dis- 
cipline brought  obciiience  and  compliance  with  the  order  of  tbe  Grand  Lodge. 
Peace  was  restored  and  for  ycarii  has  not  bocn  disturbed.  This  was  long  ago,  as 
measured  by  the  life  of  man,  and  most  of  the  actors  in  this  drama  have  passed 
awu3'.  Over  iheir  laults  and  foibles  be  the  mantle  of  Masonic  charity  spread  ns 
wo  hope  for  a  like  mi'od  for  ourselves.  Coiumbun  Lodge  for  many  yeai-a  abode 
apart  from  the  other  Masonic  bodies.  Three  or  four  years  ago  it  returned  to  the 
common  fold  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  unknown  befbfe  in  its  his- 
tory. 

The  life  of  Ohio  anil  Columbus  lodges  covers  threofourlhs  of  a  century.  The 
members  thereof  have  been  the  builders  of  Cjlumbus.  Every  enterprise  in  the 
city  has  felt  their  touch  and  known  their  care  They  have  labored  for  that  which 
made  loan  belter  anci  have  in  the  midst  of  their  imperfections  lightened  the  bur- 
dens of  liumaniiy.  We  claim  this  for  them  for  they  were  good  men,  therefore 
good  Masons.  Tliey  errod,  for  they  were  human,  but  they  have  rendered  the  lot 
of  many  a  sorrowing  one  eaiiier  lo  be  borne  and  they  have  carried  blessings  to 
many  darkened  homes  ;  they  have  borne  one  another's  burdens.  Fort}-  Musters 
liave  presided  in  Ohio  and  Columbus  Lodges. 

Magnolia  Loiiije,  Number  20.— On  the  first  day  of  June,  1847,  a  meeting  of 
Masons  was  held  looking  to  the  establishment  ol  a  new  Lodge  in  Columbus.  The 
Ibllowing  preamble  was  offered  by  Brother  James  T.  Donahoo  and  adopted  by 
those  present  : 

Wherea$.  Bela  Ijithain,  Benjamin  F.  Martin,  Henry  A.  Field,  John  T.  Donahoo,  Nathan- 
iel Merion,  Harvey  Fletc'her,  Harvey  llancrofl  and  Willism  Harrison,  all  Ancient  Free  and 
Acct-pted  Master  Masons,  the  more  effectually  to  encourage  sobrietv,  suppress  profanity,  and 
diffuse  the  sublime  priitoiplee  of  universal  benevolence,  and  thereby  carry  out  the  Keuuine 
l)recepis  of  Kree  Masonry,  have  at'socialed  themselves  together  under  the  name,  style  and 
title  of  Maitaolia  Lodicc,  Nuiulwr  20,  under  tbe  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  M.  W.  Grand 
lxid|;e  of  the  State  of  Ohio  ;  they,  therefore,  for  their  future  ^vernment.  do  make,  ordain 
and  adopt  the  following:    [Here  follow  the  bylaws  of  the  proposed  Lodge.] 

B.  P.  Martin  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  necessary  preliminaries  for  the 
organization.  He  subsequently  reported  that  Columbus  Lodge,  Number  30,  had 
by  a  unanimous  vote  granted  their  permission  for  tbe  formation  of  a  new  Lodge 
in  its  jurisdiction. 

On  June  10.  Ifl47,  William  B.  Thrall,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ohio,  issued  a  dispensation  for  the  formation  of  Magnolia  Lodge,  Number  20.  In 
this  instrument  Bela  Lathitni  was  appointed  first  Master  ;  B.  P.  Martin,  first  Senior 
Wanlen ;  Henry  A.  Field,  first  Junior  Warden.  On  the  same  day  the  lodge  met 
under  authority  of  the  dispensation  and  completed  the  organiEation  by  electing 
J.  W.  Milligan,  Treasurer;  Harvey  Bancroft,  Secretary;  Nathaniel  Meriou,  Sen- 
ior Deacon ;  William  Harrison,  Junior  Deacon,  and  J.  W.  Donahoo,  Tyler.  Wil- 
liam M.  Savage  was  the  first  petitioner  for  tbe  degrees  in  this  lodge.     He  afterward 
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was  Worshipful  Master  six  consocative  years,  the  longest  term  of  office  held  by 
any  Master  of  this  lodge.  Thomas  Sparrow  was  next  in  service  and  held  the 
office  for  four  years.  The  charter  was  issued  July  20,  1847.  At  a  meeting  of 
Magnolia  Lodge,  during  this  year,  several  Chippewa  Indians  arrived  in  Columbus  on 
their  way  to  Washington,  D.  C.  They  claimed  to  be  Masons,  and  applied  to  Magnolia 
Lodge  for  recognition  in  this  character.  William  B.  Hubbard  and  Samuel  Reed,  both 
well  known  as  ''expert  Masons,"  were  a  committee  on  behalf  of  Magnolia  Lodge 
to  examine  into  their  (jualifications.  Their  report  shows  what  Masonic  enthusiasts 
they  were,  and  how  readily  they  found  the  '*  lost  jewels  "  when  they  sought  them. 
This  examination  was  conducted  through  an  interpreter.  The  interest  aroused  in 
the  committee  was  so  great  that  they  recommended  that  the  examination  should 
be  conducted  before  the  members  of  the  lodge  in  committee  of  the  whole.  The 
lodge  was  calle<i  from  **  labor  to  refreshment."  The  Lulians  were  admitted,  and 
after  further  examination  they  were  recognized  as  possessing  certain  mysteries 
which  resenibbd  Masonry.  After  a  mutual  interchange  of  sentiments  the  Indians 
withdrew.  John  Baptist  Martell  was  the  interpreter,  and  he  was  formally  healed 
by  Magnolia  Lodge  some  time  '^fter.  In  his  petition  he  sets  forth  his  occupation 
as  "Justice  of  the  Peace  and  p'-oprietor  of  a  temperance  house."  Such  a  hostelry 
on  an  Indian  reservation  tho'»,  as  now,  would  be  a  novelty.  Magnolia  Lodge 
granted  him  a  diploma  when  he  left  the  city. 

In  1850,  cholera  interrupted  the  meetings  of  this  lodge.  The  history  of  Mag- 
nolia Lodge  was  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  Columbus  Lodge  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  its  existence,  and  much  of  this  common  lodge  history  has  been  told  already. 
Magnolia  Lodge  has  had  a  prosperous  career,  and  has  today  the  largest  member- 
ship of  any  Symbolic  lodge  in  Ohio.  Thirtyone  Masters  have  presided  in  its  Ori- 
ental chair.  One  of  the  martyred  Presidents  of  the  United  States  received  the 
Symbolic  Degrees  of  Masonry  in  Magnolia  and  Columbus  Lodges.  The  record 
stands:  ''James  A.  Garfield  received  the  E.  A.  Degree  November  22,  1861,  and 
the  F.  C.  degree  December  3,  1861,  in  Magnolia  Ijodgo.  The  Master's  degree  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Columbus  Lodge,  November  22,  1864." 

GoofI ale  Lodge ^  Nitmher  ii72,  was  organized  under  a  dispensation  issued  July 
20,  1866.  The  following  officers  were  named  in  this  dispensation  :  James  Wil- 
liams, W.  M.;  William  S.  Phares,  S.  W.,  Harry  Tarbill,  J.  W.:  D.  G.  Smith  was 
appointed  Treasurer:  A.  B.  Robin.son,  Secretary:  W.  A.  Hershisher,  S.  D.;  J.  B. 
Romans,  J.  D.;  W.  R.  Thrall,  Tyler.  The  lodge  was  chartered  October  17,  186(), 
and  constituted  by  Grand  Master  Thomas  Sparrow  October  26,  1866.  The  char- 
ter members  promulgated  the  following  preamble  to  the  by-laws: 

Whereas,  JameH  Williams,  Dolpliin  G.  Smith,  William  iS.  Phares,  Ashley  B.  Robinson, 
William  A.  HerHhiser,  John  B.  Romans,  Edwin  C.  Beach,  Charles  A.  Wijrj^Mns,  Charles  C. 
Walcutt,  Albert  (t.  Bvers,  Samuel  Thompson,  William  Ewinjr,  Otis  B.  Perkins,  Isaac  C.  Aston, 
\yilliam  R.  Thrall,  Moses  P.  Smith,  Martin  P.  Ford,  Harry  Tarbill,  Jacob  B.  Beauman,  Wil- 
liam McDonahi,  Denman  R.  Kiiisell,  Stephen  V.  R.  Carpenter  and  Jacob  H.  McCohii,  Free 
and  accepted  Master  Masons,  the  more  effectually  to  ditfuse  the  exalted  principles  of  Broth- 
erly Love,  Relief  and  Truth  ;  to  encourage  the  more  consUint  practice  ot  the  cardinal  virtues 
— Temperance,  Fortitude,  Prudence  and  Justice  —  and  to  inculcate  the  genuine  moral  pre- 
cepts of  Frremasonry,  have  associated  themselves  together  under  the  name  and  title  of 
(loodale  Ix>dge,  under  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  and  they 
do,  therefore,  adopt  for  their  future  gui'lance  and  government  the  following  by-laws  [etc.]. 

The  first  elected  otticers  were:  W.  S.  Phares,  W.  M.,  A.  B.  liobinson,  S.  W.; 
C.  C.  Walcutt,  J.  W. ;  D.  G-.  Smith,  Treasurer  ;  Theo.  P.  Gordon,  Secretary;  W. 
R.  Thrall,  S.  D.;  John  B.  Romans,  J.  D.;  Edward  West,  Tyler.  The  first  candi- 
date to  receive  the  degrees  in  Goodale  Lodge  was  Theodore  P.  Gordon,  since  the 
Grand  Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  active  in  business  and  Ma?^onic  affairs 
in  Columbus.  The  lodge  was  named  Goodale  in  honor  of  Lincoln  Goodale,  long 
prominent  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  having  heen  Treasurer  for  twenty  years, 
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II  charter  nioinber  of  Ohio  Tvodeo,  and  a  benefactor  in  many  ways  of  the  city  of 
Columbus,  IIo  wnn  mado  a  Mason  in  New  Enk;lan[l  Lodfi^e,  at  Worthinj^ton,  in 
1808,  and  wan  liviiit;  in  (-'nlumbus  when  this  Lodge  was  conatitnted  in  1866.  He 
died  in  186K,  nt  the  age  of  Sfi  years.  Lodges,  like  personH,  must  become  hoary- 
headerj  beforo  ihoy  laii  liave  ninch  of  a  hintory.  Their  life  muat  exceed  that  of 
those  who  fnrmeil  ihem,  ami  many  of  the  charter  members  of  Goodale  still  live 
and  are  active  in  alfairn.  The  lodge  is  prosperous  and  is  now  steadily  increas- 
ini:.  It  has  hoen  rnlfil  hy  twcntvfive  Masters  and  has  a  membership  of  about 
20H. 

Hiiml'ol'lt  T,inl>/r.  Xiimhrf  47fi,  was  organised  under  the  authority  of  a 
ilispensatinii  which  wan  ixsucd  by  Grand  Master  A.  H.  Battin,  August,  1873. 
TTnder  this  insiruitionl  ().  A.  B.  .'Center  was  W.  M.  ;  J.  H  Heitman.  S.  W. ;  Louis 
Kfthn,  .1.  W. ;  Tonrad  Born,  .Ir,,  J.  D.  ;  Charles  T.  Pfaff,  Treasurer;  E.  Kiesc- 
wetter,  Soci-otary ;  C.  H.  Lindenbepjf,  S.  D. ;.  H.  Schwartc,  Tyler  A  charter 
was  iaaned  to  llie  following  brethren  aa  charter  members.  October  22,  1873  :  O. 
A.  B.  Senter,  J,  H.  Heitman,  Louis  Kahn,  Charles  Heide,  Henry  Siebert,  Charles 
H.  Lindenberg.  C.  T,  Pfaff,  Conrad  Bom.  Jr..  H-  Harmon.  Jacob  Goodman.  John 
C.  Fraas,  T.  J.  Kramer.  Henry  Schwarz.  Emil  Keisewetter.  P.  E.  Bleach,  Charles 
T.  Kampmnn.  N.  Gnndersheimer.  Joseph  Gunderahoimer.  L.  P.  Hosier,  J.  S. 
Sorgen.  Louis  Hosier,  Louia  Hoinmilter,  Ernst  J.  W.  Schueller. 

At  the  first  olot-tiim  nnder  the  charter  the  officera  above  mentioned  were  re- 
elected.  The  tirat  initiiitca  were  Henry  Lindenherg  and  J.  A.  Kremer.  There  is 
now  a  membership  of  54,  and  the  following  Masters  have  occupied  the  oriental 
cliftir:  1.  O,  A.  B.  Senter;  2,  J.  H.  Heitman;  3,  J.  Kremer:  4,  G.  Bleseh ; 
5.  E.  P.  Blesch;  6.  Charles  H.  Lindenburg;  7,  W.  F.  Kemmler;  8,  J.  Braun  ; 
9.   Julius  A.  Kremer;   10,   Jnlius  A.  Kremer. 

Piipitiihir  Maxonrii. — A  dispensation  waa  granted  to  Ohio  Chapter,  Number 
Twelve.  November  27,  1824.  and  from  a  report  made  to  the  Grand  Chapter  held 
January  12.  1823.  we  le.irn  that  the  following  companions  were  the  officers:  Bela 
Lathani.  Hi<rh  Priest;  Daniel  Turney.  King:  Joel  Buttles,  Scribe;  A,  J.  Mc- 
Dowell, Principal  Sojourner:  James  Robinson,  K.  A.  Captain;  John  Warner, 
Master  of  Third  Veil  ;' Caleb  Houston,  Master  of  Second  Veil;  A.  Bonfield,  Maeter 
of  First  Veil;  L.  Goodale.  Treasurer;  Joseph  Leiby,  Secretary;  B.  F.Wiley, 
Tyler,  Besides  the  officers,  there  were  four  members:  A,  Shanghnessey, 
William  T.  Snow,  Henry  Brown,  Robert  Russell,  the  last  two  having  been  the 
first  two  exalted  in  Ohio  Chapter.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Chapter  in  1826, 
Ohio  Chapter  was  continued  under  dispensation,  with  an  admonition  from  the 
grand  body  to  strictly  observe  the  constitution  and  regulations  relative  to  the 
admission  of  members.  Horeb,  of  Worthington,  had  complained  of  the  com- 
panions of  Ohio  for  invading  its  jurisdiction. 

Ohio  Chapter  in  1826  reported  twelve  exaltations.  In  January,  1827,  a 
charter  waa  granted  to  Ohio  Chapter  November  12,  and  the  membership  had  risen 
to  thirtysix.  In  1828  the  membership  had  fallen  to  twenty,  half  having  left  on 
account  of  tlie  anti-Maaouic  alorm,  and  the  membership  remained  the  same  for 
1829.  In  1837,  of  the  whole  number  of  chapters  (twenty)  iu  Ohio,  but  five  were 
represented  at  the  Grand  Chanter,  and  Ohio  Chapter  was  one  which  did  not 
answer  at  the  roll-call :  nor  is  Ohio  Chapter  agnin  menlioneJ  aa  having  an  eiis- 
teni-c  until,  in  Oftober.  1841.  permission  wns  granted  by  the  Grand  Chapter  for 
Ohio  Chapter.  November  12,  to  resume  their  Masonic  labors  under  their  charter. 
Theold  charter  havine  beon  lost  or  mislaid,  the  Grand  Secretary  was  authorized 
to  issue  a  new  one.  The  following  are  the  names  on  this  instrument  as  charter 
members:  Bela  fjatham,  Jithn  A.  Brvan,  John  Greenwood.  P.  H.  Olmsted, 
Joseph  Leiby,  William  B,  Hnhbard.  William  B.  Van  Hook,  J.  W.  Milligan,  Robert 
Bnesell,  Lincoln  Goodale.     Bela  Latham  was  the  first  High  Priest  under  the  new 
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charter,  as  he  had  been  under  the  old.  P.  H.  Olmsted  was  King,  John  A. 
Bryan,  Scribe;  Charles  R.  Sherman  was  Grand  High  Priest  when  the  fii*9t,  and 
O.  M.  Spencer  when  the  second  charter  was  issued. 

Temple  Chapter,  Number  155,  R.  A.  M.,  was  organized  under  dispensation  of 
J.  L.  H.  Long,  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Ohio,  May  5,  1886, 
with  C.  S.  Ammel  first  High  Priest,  D.  N.  Kinsman  first  King,  and  Kdwin  Morrell 
first  Scribe.  A  charter  was  issued  October  8,  1886,  to  the  following  charter  mem- 
bers:  C.  S.  Ammel,  Edwin  Morrell,  John  P.  McCune,  W.  H.  Darrah,  Henry  C. 
Will,  William  C.  Orr,  William  M.  Muchmore,  Joseph  W.  Weil,  and  D.  N.  Kinsman. 
This  body  has  now  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  members.  The  following  com- 
panions have  graced  the  oriental  chair :  i\  S.  Ammel,  Edwin  Morrell,  William  H. 
borrah,  John  P.  McCune,  Wheeler  C.  Wikoff,  Josiah  Medbery,  M.  D. 

(^olumhus  (hunril,  Numbrr  Klghf^  Hoydl  uml  Stfni  JA/.s^v.v,  was  instituted 
by  letter  of  dispensation,  issued  by  William  B.  Thrall,  Puissant  (irand  Master  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  on  (Saint  John's  Day)  the  twentyseventh  <lay  of  Decemher, 
1841,  2841,  A.-.Dep. -.to  companions  Bela  Latham,  Leonard  Humphrey,  John 
W.  Milligan,  G.  M.  Herancourt,  James  (^ross,  Isaac  Davis,  H.  Huckbee,  John  R. 
Barney,  William  Y.  Kmmctt,  John  Bartram  and  James  T.  Donahoo,  authorizing 
them  to  assemble  on  the  .same  day  in  the  city  of  (N^lumbus,  and  organize  a  coun- 
cil, to  be  called  Columbus  Council,  Number  — ,  of  Koyal  and  Select  Masters. 
The  letter  of  dis|>ensation,  under  which  they  acted,  appointed  companions  Bela 
Latham,  T.  I.  (I.  Master;  Leonard  Humphrey,  Dep.  I  G.  Master;  John  W. 
Milligan,  P.  C.  of  Work.  The  charter  was  dated  at  Lancaster,  October  21,  1842, 
dating  back  to  December  27,  1841,  and  signed  l>y  the  fbllowiuir  Grand  Officers : 
William  J.  Heese,  Puissant  (irand  Master;  G.  I).  Hine,  Du]).  111.  Grand  Master; 
C.  F.  Hanselmann,  Dep.  III.  Grand  Master:  A.  J.  Sanford,  Gr.  P.  C.  of  Work. 
Attest  James  D.  Caldwell,  Gr.  Recorder.     The  membership  is  about  300. 

The  Ancient  and  Arrcpted  Sroftish  Hitr  tor  t/ir  Northern  Masonic  J ttrif<ft{rt ion  of 
the  United  States  of  America. — Henr}'  Howe  says  in  his  history  "That  William 
J.  Reese,  of  Lancaster,  was  the  first  Scottish  Rite  Mason  in  Ohio.  '  Where  he 
got  his  degrees  we  <io  not  now  know,  but  probably  in  Philadelphia,  for  there  his 
family  lived.  This  rite  was  introduced  into  Ohioin  1851.  That  year  Killian  H. 
Van  Rensselaer.  33®,  Deputy  tor  the  Supreme  Council  for  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  under  authorit}*  from  Kdwar«l  A.  Raymond,  M.  P.  G.  Commander,  organ- 
ized Adoniram  Lodge  of  Perfection  and  Ohio  Council  of  Princes  of  Jerusalem, 
at  Columbus.  This  body  of  Masons  met  in  rooms  over  McDonald's  &  Steube's 
grocery  on  South  High  Street  Among  the  members  of  these  bodies  we  ma}' 
mention  William  B.  Hubbard,  33®,  Thomas  Lowe  and  Henr}'  Fields,  who  are 
now  dead.  B.  F.  Martin  is  the  only  living  member  so  far  as  we  can  learn.  In 
1852  the  lodge  was  de8tro3'ed  by  fire  and  the  work  ceased. 

On  December  17,  1852,  George  Hoadly,  Jr.,  subsequently  Governor  of  Ohio ; 
Absalom  Death,  John  Conn,  John  H.  Gerrard,  George  R.  C^ramer,  Charles  Brown 
and  Enoch  T.  Carson,  all  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  received  the  grades  from  fourth  to 
sixteenth,  inclusive,  in  Columbus,  at  the  hands  of  Killian  H.  Van  Rensselaer. 
From  this  time  there  was  no  work  done  in  the  Scottish  Rite  Degrees  in  Colum- 
bus, until  Enoch  Grand  Lodge  of  Perfection  was  organized,  under  dispensation 
granted  by  Henry  L.  Palmer,  33*^,  M.  P.  G.  Commander  of  the  Northern  Ma- 
sonic Jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  William  B.  Hubbard,  33®,  of  Columbus, 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  Ohio  Consistory,  December  27.  1853.  Enoch 
Grand  Lodge  of  Perfection  was  organized  May  25,  1877.  William  Cunningham, 
33®,  was  the  first  T.  P.  G.  M.  uniler  the  dis])ensation.  At  the  first  meeting. 
May  25,  1877,  a  class  of  twenty  two  apj)lied  for  the  grades  conferred  in  Enoch 
Lodge.  M.  J.  Mack,  33®,  the  T.  P.  G.  Master  of  Gibulum  Lodge  of  Perfection, 
presided,  and  E.  T.  Carson,  33®,  then  as  now   Deputy  for  the  Supreme  Council  of 
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Oliici,  acii"!  a«  the  Master  of  CeromonieM  Other  bretliren  were  preoeDt  from 
I'iiiciiLtiaii  and  axMixteil.  Among  them  wan  William  B.  Melish,  33°,  later  Grand 
I'nmtiiaiKlcr  of  Ohio.  The  charter  ol'  Enoch  (irand  Ijodfro  was  issueil  March  19, 
1K7T  The  I'olluwii)^  were  the  charter  memberx:  William  H.  Ciintiinghain, 
W,  A  lkTsl,i«iT,  D:.vid  Jones,  William  E.  Mo,.re,  B.  F.  Rguw.  C.  S.  Ammel.  H. 
O'Kiiuo,  Gcorjfo  I"".  Wheeler,  J.  M.  Stuart,  ^Sidney  Moore,  Frauk  Pitinaa,  L.  S. 
Dunniw.,  H.  F,  Martin,  T.  B.  Aabbury,  H.  W.  Wright.  J.  B.  Potter. 

Tlic  presiding  officers  in  Enoch  Ixulgi*  have  been:  William  U.  Cunning- 
liair..:«e;  B.  F,  Roece,  33*  ;  H.  O'Kane,  32*  ;   I)-  N.  Kinsman,  33°  . 

On  Hay  twtnlieth,  1878,  charters  were  issued  hv  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Northern  JuriMdittion  A.  and  A.  S.  Rite  for  the  United  Stotes  of  America,  to 
Franklin  Council  Princes  of  Joruaalem,  and  Golombua  Chapter  Rose  Croix,  The 
following  is  II  list  of  charter  members  for  both  bodies  ;  W.  A.  Uershtser,  Henrv 
O'lviiiic,  J.  M.  Stuart,  H.  H.  Rickly,  A.  G.  Patton,  A.  B.  Coit,  O.  A.  B.  Senter, 
Edward  West,  T.  B,  Ashbiiry,  M.  D.  ;  S.  B.  Brown,  Sidney  Moore,  Delaware, 
Ohio;  William  E.  Moore,  Delaware,  Ohio;  Horace  W.  Wright,  Worthinglon, 
Ohio;  (i.  A.  Frambes,  0.  ir  Lindenberg,  Charles  Huston,  George  F.  Wheeler, 
Frank  C.  PiUman,B,  F,   Rees. 

G.  A,  Frambes,  R.  R  Rickly  and  J.  C.  Fenimore  have  presided  in  Franklin 
Council  W.  A.  Hcrwhiser,  C.  H.  Ostrander,  O.  A.  B.  Senter,  Theodore  P.  Gordon 
and  John  E.  Satcr  have  presided  in  the  chapter.  The  membership  numbers 
about  36*). 


ANCIKST   ACCEPTED   RITE,  FOR  THE    UNITED  STATES    OF    AMERICA,  THBIB 
TERBIT0KIE8  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 


Fiirri<jii  y/jK'ory. --In  the  year  1761,  there  existed  in  France  an  order  styling 
itself  ■'  the  Grand  and  Sovereign  of  St.  John,  established  at  the  Grand  East  of 
Paris."  On  August  27, 1761,  this  "  Sovereign  Lodge"grunted  a  patent  to  a  Brother 
Stephen  Morin,  with  tlie  rank  and  title  of  a  "  Grand  Master  Inspector,"  author- 
izing Uini  to  '■  establish  Perfect  Masonary  in  every  part  of  the  world."  Clothed 
witli  these  powers  Morin  sailed  for  America.  At  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  he  con- 
ferred the  grades  in  bis  possession  upon  many  brethren,  giving  a  number  of  them 
patents  and  llic  title  of  Deputy  Grand  InapectorH-Generat,  with  power  to  confer 
the  degrees  and  oatablish  oodles.  Morin  deputized  Henry  A.  E^'ranken,  who,  in 
turn,  authorized  lirelliron  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  December,  1767,  to  organiee  a 
lodge  anil  confer  the  dogrcoa  "  from  Secret  Master  to  the  twentyninth  degree." 
]n  "l76S.  Morin  verified  an  official  signed  bv  De  Joinville,  Count  de  Ohoiseul, 
Prince  de  Rohan  ami  otliers  as  membors  of  tlio  thirivthird  deitree. 

U,UI,'.I  St.'l.-s  JlMon/.—  in  ISOl.John  Mitchell,  Frederick  Dalcho,  Isaac  Auid 
and  Emmanuel  do  la  Molta  attempted  the  organization  of  a  supreme  governing 
body  at  Charleston,  South  ('arolina.     The  movement  failed,  and  the  organization 
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was  practically  dormant  for  fiftyeiglit  years  thereafter.  On  October  28,  1807,  a 
successful  effort  to  organize  a  supreme  body  was  made  in  Now  York  City  by 
Illustrious  Joseph  Cernoau,  assisted  by  Governor  I)e  Witt  Clinton.  Hon  Jolin  W. 
Mulligan,  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  Unilus  States  Minis- 
ter to  Greece  :  Hon.  Martin  Hoffman,  Grand  Master  of  the  Gran«l  Lodge  ;  (•.  D. 
Colden,  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  many  other  dignitaries  and  illustrious  brethren. 
Subsequently,  General,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  became  Grand  Commander  of 
the  order.  Its  title  was,  '-The  Ancient  Accepted  Rite,  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  their  Territories  and  Dependencies,"  taking  Jurisdiction  over  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  as  it  was  the  only  active  body  then  in  exis- 
tence.    Under  this  authority  subordinate  bodies  were  organized  in  Ohio. 

Ohio  History.— Oi\  August  27  and  28,  1884,  a  dole«ration  from  the  East  of  the 
Order,  among  whom  was  the  venerable  Doctor  R.  B.  Folger,  thirtytlurd  degree, 
the  Masonic  historian,  and  the  oldest  thirtythird  Mavson  living,  arrived  in  Colum- 
bus upon  invitation  and  proceeded  to  organize  under  dispensation  four  new  bodies 
of  the  rite  with  the  assistance  of  Miy  of  the  local  brethren.  Before  tlie  close  of 
the  year  the  new  bodies  so  prospered  that  the  Supreme  Council  granted  charters 
to  all  of  them.  The  four  bodies  —  Lodge,  Council,  Chapter  and  Kadosh  — con- 
trolled and  conferred  upon  candidates  all  the  grades  from  the  4°  to  the  30°, 
incluMive.  The  following  year  similar  bodies  were  organized  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.  Each  place  where  two  or  more  bodies  were  orjranized  was  designated 
as  a  valley ;  the  whole  State  was  known  as  the  Orient  of  Ohio. 

On  September  4,  1885,  the  Sovereign  Grand  Consistory  of  Ohio,  S.  •  .  P  .  • .  R 
.  •  .  S.  • .  32",  was  organized  and  instituted  in  Columbus  by  delegations  from  the 
different  valleys  in  the  State.  The  ceremonies  were  held  jointly  in  the  Cit}-  Hall 
and  in  the  rooms  of  the  rite  in  the  John.son  Buildiiiir  on  South  High  Street.  The 
Grand  Consistory  controls  and  confers  the  31 "  and  32  ^  ,  and  is  the  governing  body 
of  the  rite  in  the  State,  being  clothed  with  executive  and  legislative  powers.  It  is  a 
representative  body,  all  32  degree  members  holding  membership  therein. 

On  June  24,  1886,  the  Grand  Consistory  and  local  bodies  dedicated  with 
imposing  ceremonies,  for  their  joint  use.  the  '^Masonic  Cathedral,"  located  at  18fi 
South  Third  Street.  It  had  been  j)urcha.sed  and  erected  for  theii'  benefit  by  a  joint 
stock  company.  The  building,  especially  in  its  interior  arrangemenr  for  confer- 
ring the  grades  and  its  decoration,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
The  occasion  was  a  notable  one  in  the  history  of  the  city,  the  building  being 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  the  members  of  the  rite,  their  ladies  and 
invited  guests.  The  j)ress  at  the  time  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  tlie  order  and  its 
work.     The  officers  of  the  Grand  Consistory  for  the  present  year  are  : 

J.  J.  Stoddart,  33°,  111  -.Commander  in  Chief;  A.  B.  Coit,  33°  ,  111.  •  .Dep.  • . 
Commander  in  Chief;  S.  II.  Nicholas,  33*^,  III.  .First  Lieut.  •  .Commander  ;  F.  M. 
Chandler,  33®,  III. -.Second  Lieut.  •  .Commander  ;  K.  B.  Finlev,  33<=,  III.  •  .Minis- 
ter of  State  and  G.  •  .Orator  ;  W.  Taft,  33°  ,  III.  -  .(irand  (Miancellor ;  J.  A.  Sarber, 
33®,  111.  -  .Grand  Treasurer;  Jas.  C.  Kroesen,  33°,  III. -.Grand  Secretary  and 
K. -.ofS. -.<&  A. -.;  C.  H.  Lander,  33°,  111. -.Grand  Prior;  W.  C.  Gear,  33°,  III.-. 
Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies :  E.  J.  Brown,  33°,  111.  -.Gran^i  Engineer  and  Archi- 
tect; C.  C.  Wiles,  33°,  III.  •  .Grand  Marshal;  J.  D.  Mitchell,  32° ,  III.  •  .Grand 
Standard-Bearer  ;  A.  B.  Broes,  32° ,  III.  •  .Grand  Captain  of  Guards;  Rev.  Willis 
Palmer,  32°,  III.  •  .Grand  Sentinel  ;   A.  L.  Vogt  32°,  III.  •  .Gr.  •  .Hospitaller. 

The  bodies  subordinate  to  the  Gran<l  Consistory  of  Ohio,  Headquarters  at 
Masonic  Cathedral  of  Ohio,  South  Third  Street,  Columbus,  aro  as  l\)lIows: 

Valleij  of  Colnnibns — Columbus  (iraud  Uj  Ige  of  IVrfection,  14^;  Columbus  (Council 
Princes  of  Jeru.«aleni,  1(>®:  (/oluiubus  Clmpter  Koso  Croix,  15°:  Columbus  Council  Knij^hts 
Kadosh,  :^)®. 
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ViiUey  of  BiicyTut  —BucynuOniDd  Lodseof  Perfection,  13°;  Bocyrus  Council  PrincM  of 
Jeni'aleiii,  1«»:  Biicyma  Chaprer  Bom  Croix,  18»;   Bacj-rna  Conncil  Knifthts  Kadosb,  30'. 

VaUey  i>J  (,'t nd iinoti ~ Cincinnati  Gr&nd  Lodfce  of  Purfectioa.  14°;  Cincinnati  Council 
PriiictM  o[  Jcnualera.  1ti= ;  Cincinnati  Chapter  Boae  Croix,  15° ;  Cincinnati  Council  Knighto 
Kadosh.  30'. 

VoUr'i  (i/ ^iii«ft'ilf«  — Zaneeville  Grand  Lodge  of  Perfection,  14°;  Zanesville  Coancit 
Princes  of  Jenisftlem,  IB';  Zanesville  Chapter  fioae  Croir,  15=;  Zaneaviile  Council  Knights 
KadoRh,  30-. 

VaVes  vf  Clerelaiid — Cleveland  Orsnd  Lodfce  of  Perfection,  14°  ;  Cleveland  Council 
Princes  o(  Jerusalem,  1<]°;  Cleveland  Chapter  Rose  Croix,  15°;  Cleveland  Council  Knights 
of  Kadosh, .30°. 

I'allfi/  uf  MeConntlUvUU —ytcConneWeville  Grand  Ixidge  of  Perfection,  14°;  HcConnells- 
ville  Council  Princes  of  ,1eru8aleni,  16° . 

Valley  of  ^irwnrit— Newark  Grand  I^ge  of  Perfection,  14°;  Newark  Council  Princes  of 
Jernxaleni.  lti°. 

VMey  of  Feliriiy  -Felicity  tirand  Lodge  of  Perfection,  14°;  Felicity  Council  Princee  of 
Jeruealem,  16°. 

f'o/fey  «/ C'otAortoii —Coshocton  Grand  f<odge  of  Perfection,  14°;  Coshocton  Council 
Princes  of  Jerusalem,  111*. 

Vallry  of  Upper  Sandiukj)— Upper  Sandusky  Grand  Lodge  of  Perfection,  14°;  Upper 
Sanduskv  Council  Princes  of  .rersnalem,  1(1°. 

Vnl'tey  of  zWauiaiv  — Delaware  Grand  Ijodge  of  Peifection,  14°;  Delaware  Council  Ih^^ce» 
of  Jerusali'm,  lli°. 

Since  ils  csiahliehnient  in  Ohio,  the  Order  has  been  steadily  growing  in  nnm- 
bers  and  influcnoo  Among  its  menibern  ure  to  be  found  congressmoD,  judges  and 
officials  of  the  civil  courts,  ministers  of  tho  Gospel  and  respcoted  and  inflaential 
memberH  of  all  the  professions  and  trades.  It  trains  mnn  to  respect  &nd  practice 
the  duties  lie  owes  to  hi.'i  God,  his  country,  bis  neighbor,  his  family  and  himself 
Its  teuchiii^s  and  practices  are  moral  and  elevating  to  mankind,  pointing  the 
human  mind  to  a  more  noble  and  sublime  state  of  human  happiness  and  existence. 
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ODD  FELLOWSHIP. 


»Y  CHAKLE8  L.  YOUNG,  P.  G.  M.  AND  (J.  R. 


The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  is  a  secret,  charitable  organization. 
Its  secrecy  consists  in  the  possession  of  an  unwritten  and  unspoken  language, 
intelligible  only  to  members,  which  serves  simply  for  mutual  recognition. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  one  of  the  English  organization.s  held  for 
awhile  to  the  tradition  that  the  name  of  Odd  Fellow  was  given  to  this  order  by  Titus 
Caesar  in  the  year  7J)  of  the  Christian  era  ;  but,  regardless  of  Old  World  tradition.s 
it  may  truthfully  be  stated  that  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  is  a  com- 
paratively modern  institution,  though  it  has  gained  a  prominent  ascendenc}'  in 
numerical  strength  and  farreaching  influence.  Without  seeking  to  establish  for 
it  a  veiled  origin  in  the  misty  shades  of  the  past,  it  may  suffice  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  among  the  earliest  reliable  reminiscences  of  the  order  dating  back  to 
the  year  1700,  or  earlier,  were  unions  of  various  trades  or  crafts,  subsequently 
known  as  Odd  Fellow  Craftsmen,  and  still  later  as  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Loyal  Odd  Fellows,  from  whom,  early  in  the  present  century,  there  came  several 
orders  or  kindred  associations,  all  prompted  by  considerations  of  social  and  fra- 
ternal interest.  (<hief  among  tliese  was  the  Manchester  Unity,  organized  in  Eng- 
land in  1812,  and  having  a  membership  today  of  nearly  700,000.  From  this  last 
named  institution  came  American  Odd  Fellowship. 

Odd  FeUoH'ship  in  America. — Attempts  were  made  as  early  as  1804  to  establish 
a  lodge  in  New  York  ;  hut  the  first  successful  lodge,  the  first  with  strength  enough 
to  keep  alive,  was  founded  April  2H,  1819,  at  the  Seven  Stars  Inn,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Thomas  Wildey,  John  Duncan,  John  Welch,  John  Cheatham  and 
Hichard  Rushworth  united  in  Washington  Lodge,  Number  One.  The  beginning 
and  the  success  of  the  movement  came  from  Wildey's  zeal  and  energy.  A  Grand 
Lodge  was  formed  February  22,  1821 ;  the  "  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  *' 
was  formed  January  15,  1825,  with  Thomas  Wildey  as  Grand  Sire.  To  Augustus 
Mathiot  the  order  is  indebted  for  its  emancipalioii  from  the  convivial  character ; 
to  Father  Wildey  for  its  early  extension  and  its  union  in  one  harmonious  body,  to 
accomplish  which  he  traveled  thousands  of  miles  and  gave  time  and  labor;  and  to 
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J11111CM  l,.>i  liidjioly  (born  in  1807,  .Ued  IH811,  who  entered  the  order  in  1829  and 
became  Gr;irni  Secrot:n'y  in  1841,  for  much  oT  its  oreanizatioii  and  growth,  for  its 
rise  in  cliuruuliir  aii>l  influence.  Space  fails  us  to  tell  of  Kennedy,  Griffin,  Colfax, 
Clm|iiii,  Nicholson,  Ross,  While,  Underwood,  and  others  who  have  helped  to  make 
the  order  what  il  boawla  itself  today. 

Since  1843  the  order  in  America  has  had  no  connection  with  that  in  Great 
Bi'ituin,  and  no  previous  year  in  iti^  history  has  witnessed  such  large  increase  in 
menibership,  receipts  and  relief  disbursements  as  the  last.  The  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Kellow.'s  cKU'ntle  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  to  ihe  fol- 
lowing forciiin  countries:  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Sandwich  Islands,' Germany, 
France,  Dyniniirk,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Japan,  Cuba,  Hezico,  Chili  and 
Peru.  There  are  over  y.OOO  Hubordinate  lodges,  having  upwards  of  650,000  mem- 
hern  within  its  home  jurisdiction,  and  an  associate  membershipof  60,000  Daughters 
of  Kebukah,  thus  making  its  numerical  representation  about  710,000  in  thiscountry 
—  ilio  5(1.000  briitlicrs  count ituting  the  remaining  membership  of  the  2,01b'  Rebekah 
Degree  lod^jcs  (their  whole  membership  being  now  over  100,000),  and  the  108,000 
belonging  to  the  2,13H  encampmenta,  with  about  25,000  Patriarchs  Militant,  being, 
of  course,  included  in  tlie  membership  of  subordinate  lodges.  The  disburse- 
ments lor  relief  ))urposes  during  theyear  1890  were  over  93,000,000,  and  the  amount 
disbursed  by  tlic  oi-<lcr  since  its  institution  in  America  reaches  the  immense  sum 
of  over  850,1)00,000. 

O'I'I  J-'iHo'-shij)  ill  Ohio. —  The  first  meeting  to  consider  petitions  for  a  lodge 
was  held  in  .lunc,  I8:!0.  in  a  chamber  over  the  barroom  of  the  Porter  House  on 
the  corner  ol  Third  iind  Walnut  streets  in  Cincinnati.  The  petition  was  signed 
by  Nathanifl  Killing.  C.  Haskin,  J.  Brice,  J.  W.  Holt,  Thomas  L.  Bedford  and 
J.  Gill.  At  u  special  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  held  Octo- 
ber HI,  1830,  the  petition  for  a  charter  for  Ohio  Lodge  Number  One  was  granted 
and  representative  James  Paul,  ol  Pittsburgh,  was  commissioned  to  institute  the 
lodge,  which  ho  did  on  December  2.),  1830,  in  a  room  located  in  the  second  story 
of  Johnsons  Kow  on  Firtb  Street,  between  Walnut  and  Vine.  The  first  Noble 
Grand  in  Oliio  was  Jacob  W.  Holt;  the  Secretary  was  Samuel  Cobb.  The  first 
social  gathering  was  held  December  24,  1830,  at  the  Kole-ici-tbe- Wall  restaurant, 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Walnut  and  Fifth  streets,  in  honor  of  James  Paul,  who 
instituted  the  lodge.  The  Hrst  sick  benefits  paid  in  Ohio  were  awarded  to  Charles 
F.  Hastinifs,  January  31,  1831,  amount,  C3.  The  first  parade  in  Ohio  took  place 
in  Juno,  1831,  on  which  occasion  an  oration  was  delivered  by  Brother  Joseph 
Barclay.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio  was  organized  underdispensation  of  January 
2,  1832.  Brother  Richard  G.  Cbei-vens  was  the  first  Grand  Master,  and  Samuel 
Cobb  the  first  Grand  .Secretary.  The  first  Odd  Fellows'  funeral  was  that  of 
Brother  Ezekial  Carpenter,  of  Ohio  Lodge  Number  One,  which  took  place  on 
April  30,  1832,  and  the  Masonic  burial  service  was  used.  Grand  Sire  Thomas 
VMIdoy  visited  for  the  first  time  an  Odd  Fellows'  Lodge  in  Ohio  on  December  3, 
1832,  and  was  welcomed  in  an  able  manner  by  Samuel  lorke  Atlee,  N.  G,  of  Ohio 
I^dge  Number  One.  Tlie  first  Encampment  in  Ohio  was  instituted  some  time  in 
December,  1832,  at  Cincinnati,  by  Grand  Sire  Thomas  Wildey,  and  was  named 
Wildey  Kncampment  Number  One.  The  fii-st  Chief  Patriarch  was  Jacob  W. 
Holt  and  the  first  Scribe  was  A.  A.  Pruden.  The  Grand  Encampment  of  Ohio 
was  organized  September  24,  1839,  by  Patriarch  James  Read.  The  first  Grand 
Patriarch  was  li,  R.  Andi-ews  and  the  first  Grand  Scribe  was  Jacob  Keller.  The 
first  Canton,  Patriurcliw  Militant,  was  mustered  in  January.  1887.  General  Henry 
M.  Innis  wu^  the  Hrst  Commundant.  The  first  Rebekah  Degree  Lodge  was  insti- 
tuted at  Cincinnati,  Oetober  :;9,  18(>9,  and  named  "Ivy."  John  W.  Car'er  was 
Noble  Grand,  -lulia  A,  Bird  Secretary,  The  first  State  Assembly  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Rebekah  was  organized  at  Columbus  April  13,  1887.     Mrs.  Lida  Leamaa, 
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of  Dayton,  was  the  tirst  President.     The  first  Troop  of  Hussars  was  mustered  on 
August  15,  1889,  at  Columbus,  J.  C.  L.  Pui^h  commanding. 

The  present  strength  of  the  order  in  Ohio  (1890)  is  as  follows:  Lodge  mem- 
bers, 60,000;  Encampment  members,  20,000;  Rebokah  Degree  Sisters,  8,000; 
Kebekah  Degree  Brothers,  7,000;  Patriarchs  Militant,  5,000. 

The  Order  in  Columbus. — In  1835  Brother  Jacob  VV.  Holt,  of  Cincinnati,  \\^- 
ited  Columbus  and  mot  three  or  four  members  of  the  order  at  G-rover's  Hotel,  on 
Broad  Street,  afterwards  known  as  the  Buckeye  House,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting as  to  the  propriety  of  starting  a  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows.  A  person  who 
was  a  notorious  gambler,  hearing  of  the  meeting,  put  in  an  appearance,  claiming 
to  be  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  said  he  had  the  documents  to  prove  it,  and  wnshed  to  go 
in  with  them.  Brother  Holt  and  the  rest,  after  talking  the  matter  over,  came  to 
the  conclusion  to  let  the  matter  drop  rather  than  start  with  any  such  material. 
In  1839  a  number  of  the  members  petitioned  the  Grand  Lodge  for  a  charter  for 
Columbus  Lodge  Number  Nine.  That  body  held  a  special  meeting  at  four  o'clock 
p.  M.  June  27,  1839,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  petition,  and  at  said  meet- 
ing the  prayer  of  the  ])etitioners  was  granted.  On  July  4,  1839,  Grand  Master 
Churchill  arrived  at  Columbus  and  at  four  o'clock  p.  m.  assembled  the  petitioners, 
five  of  whom  presented  their  final  cards,  viz. :  N.  B.  Kelley,  James  B.  Thomas, 
William  Flintham,  David  Bryden  and  Charles  A.  Howie,  whereupon  Grand  Mas- 
ter David  Churchill,  assisted  by  Milton  N.  McLean,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  insti- 
tuted Columbus  Lodge  Number  Nine,  and  the  following  officers  were  installed  : 
N.  B.  Kelley,  N.  G.;  J.  B.  Thomas,  V.  G. ;  William  Flintham,  Secretary;  David 
Bryden,  Treasurer ;  Charles  A.  Howie,  Inside  Guardian.  The  Lodge  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  Tontine  Building,  which  stood  where  Corrodi's  Hotel  now  stands, 
and  which  was  currently  known  as  the  ''  Tin  Pan."  On  July  10,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  procure  a  more  suitable  room  for  the  lodge  to  meet  in,  and  on 
July  24  this  committee  reported  that  it  had  procured  rooms  in  the  third  story  of 
John  Walcutt's  brick  building  on  the  east  side  of  High  Street,  three  doors  north 
of  Town.  Into  these  rooms  the  Lodge  was  soon  afterwards  removed,  but  they 
were  soon  found  to  be  too  small ;  hence,  in  January,  1840,  other  rooms  were  pro- 
cured in  the  Buckeye  Block,  on  Broad  Street.  Here  the  Lodge  remained  until 
the  City  Bank  Building,  of  which  N.  B.  Kelley  was  the  architect,  was  erected  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  High  and  State  streets. 

Among  those  who  were  initiated  during  the  first  two  terms  were  John  Brough, 
afterwards  Governor  of  Ohio  ;  David  Overdior,  author  of  the  State  Digest;  John 
T.  Blain,  Past  District  Deputy  (irand  Sire  ;  and  John  Greenleaf,  a  prominent 
merchant.  Columbus  Lodge  Number  Nine  has  been  a  prosperous  one,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  lodges  in  Ohio.  Its  present  membership  is  362. 
The  lodge  removed  from  the  City  Bank  Building  to  Piatt's  Hall  on  East  State 
Street,  and  from  there  to  the  Carpenter  Block  on  East  Town  Street,  where  it 
remained  gome  ten  years,  subsequent  to  which  it  was  transferred  to  the  present 
Temple  on  South  High  Street  in  May,  1870.  The  cornerstone  of  this  Temple  was 
laid  July  4,  1867,  and  it  may  be  added  that  in  the  erection  of  the  building  the 
money  was  paid  as  fast  as  called  for,  so  that  on  the  day  of  completion  of  the  work 
not  a  dollar  of  indebtedness  was  on  the  building,  neither  has  there  been  any 
indebtedness  on  it  from  that  time  to  the  prerent.  The  Temple  is  valued  at 
$125,000. 

There  are  at  present  eleven  subordinate  lodges  in  Columbus,  viz.:  Columbus 
Lodge  Number  Nine,  Central  Lodge  Number  Twentj'three,  Excelsior  Lodge 
Number  145,  Capitol  Lodgt^  Number  33 J,  Harmonia  Lodge  (German)  Number 
358,  Junia  Lodge  Number  474,  National  Lodge  (German)  Number  509,  Stauring 
Lodge  Number  512,  Greiner  Lodge  Number  540,  Dennison  Lodge  Number  741, 
Robert  Curtis  Lodge  Number  762;  total   membership,  3,000.     There  are  also  the 
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rollowiiii;  EncninpnietitH:  GolumbuaKDC&mpment  Number  6,  Concordia  Encamp- 
mont  Number  Uli,  Buckoyo  EnL-&mpmenl  Number  14S,  Ridgely  Encarnpinent 
Numbt^^i' IH'.l;  Uitul  mctnbei-abip  of  tim  Krjcampmenta  nearly  1,5U0.  The  Degree 
Lodges  of  Uuugbters  of  Kebekab  are:  Naomi  Number  6,  Germania  (German) 
Number  159,  Indiunola  Number  199,  Ella  Dill  Number  2t> 4,  Superior  Number 
'29H;  total  memben^liip,  neurly  eight  bundred.  The  two  Cantons  of  the  Patri- 
archs Militant  are  Grand  Canton  Ohio  Number  One,  and  Canton  Columbus 
Number  65 ;  memljership,  nearly  200,  To  these  should  be  added  the  Junia  Hus- 
sars Troop  Number  One,  Canton  Number  68  ;  Brigadier-General  J.  C.  L.  Pogh. 
The  memtierahip  of  the  troop  numbers  about  fifty.  Tbe  Odd  Fellows  Beneficial 
Association  of  Columbus  was  organized  in  January,  1868.  Fast  Grand  Master 
Joseph  Dowdall  was  its  secretary  until  1882,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  efficient  ofiiocr,  Edward  Pryce.  This  association  has  paid  out  over  $3,000,- 
000.  The  second  Tuesday  of  June  has  beeu  desigoated  as  Memorial  Day,  and 
annually  on  that  date  the  order  assembles  in  its  lodge  rooms,  or  in  churches 
or  halls  and  holds  exercises  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 


THE  MANNBBOHOB. 


The  Columbus  Miinnorchor,  the  oldest  musical  society  in  the  city,  was  first 
organised  on  October  24,  1848.  Its  original  members  were  J,  P.  Bructc,  William 
Siebert,  W.  F.  Marks,  Andreas  Schneider,  Philip  l^nrod,  C.  Schneider,  C.  Ban- 
miiller,  Frederick  Noll,  Hoinrich  Freyer,  Martin  Krumm,  Jonatt  Kissel,  Daniel 
Eiinig,  William  Ifuine,  .luiuor,  and  George  Schneider.  The  first  officers  wore: 
President,  William  Siebori;  secretary,  Jonas  Kissei ;  treasurer,  A,  Schneider; 
director,  Carl  Schneider.  Fur  u  time  the  society  met  in  small  private  apart- 
ments and  in  an  attic  over  the  store  of  W.  H.  k  D.  M.  Aiken,  in  1867,  it  met  in 
Hettenheimur's  Hall ;  in  1867-8  in  Naught^n  Hall  ;  from  18ti8  to  1872  in  Schrae- 
der'H  Hall.  In  December,  1872,  it  removed  to  Germania  Hall,  erected  for  it  by 
J.  &  L.  Zeitlor  on  the  corner  of  Friend  and  Fourth  streets.  Here  it  took  a  lease 
for  ten  years.  lu  present  headquarters  are  in  the  Wirthweio  building,  on  South 
High  Street.  Among  it«  musical  directors,  named  in  the  order  of  service,  have  been 
Carl  Schneider,  I.  Mat-hold,  A.  Gutman,  Charles  Munater,  Otto  Dresel,  A.  de 
Prosse,  H.  Nothnagel,  K.  S|>ohr,  Carl  Schuppehei  and  Herman  Eckhardt 

In  its  earlier  career  the  musical  efforts  of  the  Mannerchor  were  unpreten- 
tious and  limited  lo  locaioccasiuns,  but  atler  nearly  a  scoreof  years  of  practice  and 
training  il  entered  upon  a  larger  field  and  achieved  wide  distinction.  In  the  fourth 
festival  of  the  North  American  Siingerbund,  held  at  Columbus  in  June,  1852,  it 
took  a  prominent  part.  It  sang  tbe  welcome  in  a  grand  concert  at  Neil's  New 
Hull  on  June  5,  and  on  the  same  day  was  presented  with  a  banner  by  the  Ger- 
man ladies  of  the  city.  The  presentation  address  was  spoken  by  Miss  Wirth  and 
responded  lo  by  Mr.  Krumm,  On  April  28,  1854,  the  society  gave  a  grand  con- 
cert at  the  City  Hull.  In  June,  1856,  it  took  part  in  a  great  musical  festival  held 
by  the  Noilh  American  Siingerbund  at  Cincinnati ;  in  June,  1859,  il  attended  the 
eleventh  anniversary  of  tiic  sunie  organization  at  Cleveland.  In  a  great  Sangor- 
fest  held  at  Louisville  in  July,  1866,  it  won  a  massive  silver  goblet  valued  at  $250, 
off'ored  as  a  prize  by  tbe  New  York  Liederkraoz.  On  its  return  from  this  exploit 
il  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm  by  its  Columbus  friends  and  admirers, 
many  buildings  being  decorated  in  its  honor. 
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Its  local  performances  from  this  time  on  were  frequent  and  n(»table.  A 
series  of  concerts  which  it  gave  at  Naughton  Hall  during  the  winter  of  1869 
attracted  much  attention,  and  did  mucli  to  awaken  musical  interest  in  the  city. 
Among  the  most  accomplished  instrumentalists  and  vocalists  who  cooperated  in 
its  performances  of  this  period  were  Miss  Fanny  M.  Smith,  Miss  Laura  Backus, 
Miss  C.  C.  Bailey,  Miss  Emma  J.  Lathrop  and  Miss  Caroline  Schneider.  As  a 
compliment  to  Miss  Smith's  admirable  vocalism  the  society,  on  March  6,  1868, 
presented  to  her  a  superb  set  of  jewelry.  On  May  18,  1868,  the  Mannerchor  was 
reincorporated,  its  declared  object  at  that  time  being  "  to  encourage  and  cultivate 
a  taste  for  music.''  In  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  the  societv  a  beautiful  silk  flasj  was 
presented  to  it  on  July  6,  1869,  by  Misse?  Schatz,  Buhl  and  Siebert;  response  by 
Joseph  Falkenbach.  On  October  25,  1869,  the  twentyfirst  anniversary  of  the 
society  was  celebrated  by  a  concert  and  banquet. 

In  May,  1871,  the  Miiimerchor  ventured  into  the  operatic  field,  and  under  the 
skilful  leadership  of  Professor  Carl  Schoppelrei,  gave  two  j)erform:inces  of 
Lortzing's  opera  entitled  Zarand  Zimnierman.  In  a  national  Sangerfcst  Held  at 
St.  Louis  in  June,  1872,  the  so-iety  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  On  February  6,  1873, 
it  successlully  performed  Von  Weber's  opera,  Ihr  Fm-srhufz,  at  the  Opera  House. 
It  gave  a  testimonial  benefit  on  this  occasion  to  its  accomplished  leader,  Professor 
Herman  Eckhardt. 

The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  society  was  celebrated  at  the  Germania  Hall 
on  October  24,  1878.  Its  thirty.Meventh  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  October, 
1885.  Of  its  original  members  only  Henry  Freyer  was  then  living.  On  October 
24,  1887,  the  thirtyninth  anniversary  was  conimemorato<l  by  a  banquet  at  which 
about  250  persons  were  prosent.  In  June,  18SS,  both  the  Mannerchor  and  the 
Liederkranz  attended  the  National  Sangerfcst  at  St.  Louis.  On  October  24,  1S88, 
the  Mannerchor  celebrated  its  fortieth  jmniversary  at  VVirthwein  Hall.  A  ban- 
quet was  spread  on  that  occasion  by  the  ladies  of  the  socdcty  and  was  accompanied 
by  toasts,  speeches  and  songs.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  on  May  19, 
1889,  the  society  irave  a  successful  j)erformance  of  Lortzing's  opera.  At  Waffrn- 
st'hmierfj  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Herman    Kbeling. 

The  Mannerchor  was  never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  it  is  at  the 
time  of  the  present  writing.  Few  musical  associations  in  any  American  city 
have  lived  so  long  or  enjoyed  an  existence  so  unitbrmly  useful.  May  its  career  in 
the  future  be  ^till  more  prosperous  and  beneficent. 


THE  IJEDERKRANZ:  BY  THOMAS  F.  M.  KOCH. 

The  object  of  this  associaiion  is  to  cultivate  vocal  music  and  sociability. 
It  was  organized  on  August  (i,  1800.  Its  first  president  was  Christian  Herten- 
stein  ;  its  first  director,  Hernhard  Kaiser.  At  its  beginning  it  was  but  a  small 
society  with  limitijd  means,  but  it  soon  acquired  sufficient  proficiency  in  vocal 
music  to  enable  it  to  give  public  concerts  and  other  entertainments,  by  which  it 
acquired  means  to  purchase  a  [)iano,  music  and  fui-niluro.  lis  meetings  were 
held  on  Wednesday  evenings  and  Sunday  afternoons  at  Hessenauer's  Hall,  which 
at  that  time  was  the  ?nost  popular  place  tor  (lerman  assemblages  and  entertain- 
ments. Bernhard  Kaiser  continued  to  be  its  director  for  several  years,  and  a 
number  of  concerts  were  given   with  great  success  under    his    leadership.      He 
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finally  resigned   for  the  purpose  of  removing  to  the    West   and   was  succeeded 
by  F.  Puhringer,  after  whom   came,  in    the  order  of  service,   Karl   Schoppelrei, 
Karl    Spohr,   B.    Kaiser,    Herman    Eckhardt,   Karl    Schoppelrei.   Theodore    H. 
Schneider  and  the  present  director,  Franz  Nobenstreit.     Under  these  leaders  the 
Liederkranz  continued  to  grow  and  prosper;  their  vocal  acquirements  became  of 
a  refined  and  artistic  character ;  and  their  renditions  of  chorus  and  solo  singint^ 
were  of  a  high  order.     Their  usual   programme  for  eacli  year  incluied  two  con- 
certs, one  annual  banquet  and  a  masquerade  ball.     A  comic  operetta  was  rendered 
at  each  masquerade  and  these  entertainments  were  considered  th6  most  enjoyable 
of  the  kind  given  in  the  city. 

In  1870  the  Liederkranz  joined  the  American  Sangerbund.  It  has  sinco  par- 
ticipated in  the  festivals  of  that  organization  as  follows:  1870,  at  Cincinnati  ; 
1872  at  St.  Louis;  1874  at  Cleveland  ;  1877  at  Louisville  ;  1879  at  Cincinnati  ;  1881 
at  Chicago  ;  1883  at  Buffalo;  1886  at  Milwaukee  ;  1888  at  St.  Louis  ;  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1890,  at  Now  Orleans,  where  the  most  enjoyable  festival  that  the  Siingerbund 
has  ever  yet  given  was  held.  In  1878  the  Liederkranz  and  Miinnerchor  of  Colum- 
bus organized  the  Central  Ohio  Siingerbund,  composed  of  a  large  number  of  Ohio 
singing  societies.  The  first  Siingerfest  of  this  Bund  was  held  in  Columbus  July  9, 
10,  11  and  12,  1878,  and  was  a  financial  and  musical  success.  The  next  one  was 
held  at  Akron  in  1880,  the  next  one  at  Da3'ton  in  1882,  and  the  next  at  Springfield 
in  1884.  An  excursion  of  the  Bund  under  the  auspices  of  the  Columbus  society 
was  made  to  Sandusky  and  Put-in-Bay  in  1885.  At  the  great  Siingerfest  in 
Columbus  on  July  29,  30  and  31,  1887,  under  the  very  able  leadership  of  Profes 
sor  Herman  Eckhardt,  the  Liederkranz  took  a  prominent  part.  The  next  Siinger- 
fest of  the  Bund  was  held  in  1890,  at  Canton,  Ohio,  and  was  attended  by  the 
Liederkranz.  Besides  the  part  which  the  society  has  taken  in  these  groat  musi- 
cal festivals  it  has  visited  Findlay,  Coshocton,  Upper  Sandusky,  Chillicothe,  Akron 
and  other  Ohio  cities  for  the  purpose  of  attending  dedications  of  musical  halls  or 
on  occasions  of  like  nature. 

The  Liederkranz  does  not  boast  of  extraordinary  voices,  but  it  has  always 
had  a  wellbalanced  chorus  which  has  been  highly  appreciated  wherever  it  has 
been  heard  in  concerts  either  at  home  or  elsewhere  and  has  given  it  a  wide  repu- 
tation. Of  its  original  charter  members  the  following  are  still  connected  with  the 
society:  C.  Hertenstein,  B.  Kaiser,  C.  Heddiius,  M.  Lusch,  George  J.  Brand, 
M.  Fassig,  F.  Fassig,  C.  Balz,  and  M.  Muehlheim.  The  present  treasurer,  M.  Lush, 
has  held  that  office  ever  since  the  original  organization.  The  headquarters  of  the 
society  arc  at  C.  Balz's  Hall  on  East  Main  Street,  where  regular  rehearsals  are 
held  every  Wednesday  evening  and  Sunday  afternoon.  The  hall  is  large  and 
commodious,  is  i)rovided  with  refreshment  and  other  adjunct  rooms,  and  contains  a 
neat  and  comfortable  stage. 

The  members  of  the  Liederkranz  now   number  118,  of  whom  thirtytwo  are 
active  voices,  seventysix  are  passive  or  contributing  members  and  ten  are  honor- 
ary members.     The  present  officers  are:     President,  John  Farmer;  vice  president, 
George   M.   Brand ;    musical    director.    Professor    Franz    Nebenstreit ;    treasurer,^^ 
M.  Lush;  recording   secretary,  Charles  VVege;  corresponding  secretary,  Thoma>^i. 
Koch;  financial  secretary,  Julius  Schonfold ;  librarians,  Henry  Doll  and   Conra^. 
Grauman  ;  color  bearers,  Stephen  Waterstreet  and  C.  Grauman  ;  trustees,  Geofj 
J.  Brand,  Henrj^  Doll  and  J.  M.  Brand.     AH  the  officers  are  elected  annually. 
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HUMBOLDT  VEREIN. 

On  September  14, 1869,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
German  naturalist,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  In  Columbus  the  occasion  was  honored  with  appropriate  fes- 
tivities participated  in  by  the  citizens  who  were  of  G-erman  birth  or  descent, 
then  numbering  about  8,000.  That  the  honors  which  were  then  paid  to  one  of 
the  most  learned,  versatile  and  useful  men  of  modern  times  might  not  be  merely 
transient,  a  society  was  organized  which  adopted  the  name  of  Humboldt,  and 
was  designed  to  be  a  pepetual  tribute  to  his  memory.  In  accordance  with  Ger- 
man custom,  this  society,  the  members  of  which  are  mostly  Germanspeaking  citi- 
zens, unites  and  blends  literary  and  musical  culture  with  social  enjoyment.  It 
also  aims  to  cultivate  the  use  of  the  German  language  and  encourage  the  study 
of  German  literature.  Its  annual  series  of  biweekly  meetings  begins  in  Novem- 
ber and  ends  in  April.  These  meetings  are  attended  by  the  members  of  the 
society,  their  families  and  friends.  The  exercises  usually  comprise  an  essay,  a 
musical  programme  and  a  social  reunion.  During  the  rrunion  refreshments  are 
taken  by  such  as  desire  them,  each  6nG^  paying  for  what  he  orders.  Annually, 
on  September  14,  the  birthday  of  Humboldt  and  the  foundation  of  the  society 
are  celebrated  by  a  banquet.  Among  the  distinguished  persons,  not  members, 
who  at  different  times  have  addressed  or  been  the  guests  of  the  society  were 
Friedrich  Hecker,  a  prominent  participant  in  the  German  revolution  of  1848; 
Friedrich  Bodenstedt,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  contemporary  German 
poets;  Friedrich  Schonemann-Pott,  of  San  Francisco;  Madame  Hedwitr  Heinriche 
Wilhelmi,  of  Germany,  Miss  Helene  Wagner,  Max  Strakosch  and  Mr.  Cor»rad 
JNies,  a  talented  young  German- American  poet.  The  Humboldt  Verein  now  has 
a  large  membership  an<l  is  in  a  highl}*  flourishing  condition. 


COLUMBUS  TURNVEREIN.^ 

A  society  of  Turners  was  first  organized  in  Columbus  on  November  Ki, 
1852.  It  was  called  the  Socialer  Turnverein.  Among  its  founders  was  Louis 
Bisky,  a  finely  educated  man  and  a  talented  speaker,  who,  after  the  wreck  of  the 
German  Revolution  of  1H48,  emigrated  to  Ameritra  from  Berlin.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  fought  as  an  oflScer  on  the  Union  side  and  met  his  death  heroically 
in  one  of  the  battles  in  the  Virginia  Wilderness.  Another  of  the  founders  was 
Louis  Schneider,  who  now  resides  in  New  York.  The  society  held  its  meetings  in 
the  house  ot  Mr.  Zehnacker,  on  the  corner  of  High  and  Brewers'  streets. 

On  July  4,  1855,  while  the  Turners,  with  the  Mannerchor  and  the  Grenadier 
military  companies,  were  returning  from  a  picnic  in  Stewarts  Grove,  now  City 
Park,  they  were  attacked  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Town  streets  and  defended 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  One  of  the  assailants  was  shot,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  about  twenty  of  the  Turners  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail.  Among  these  were  Frederick  Fornoff,  Christian  Hertenstein,  George  Brand, 
Gustav  Luchtenberg  and  Jacob  Harris.  On  July  6,  these  were  all  released  and 
only  Gottlieb  Mayer  was  charged  with  firing  the  fatal  shot,  but  on  July  24  he  also 

1.  The  author  is  indebted,  in  part,  for  the  information  on  which  this  sketch  is  based  to 
Mr.  Carl  Stein,  Secretary  of  the  Columbus  Turnverein. 
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wjiw  ilischiugcd.  This  event  so  affected  the  society  that  for  several  years  its  active 
fxisteiii-i;  uc;i-^i.'il. 

Tliu  prum-iLi  'I'lirriverein  waa  organized  on  Marcli  1,  lti67.  One  of  the  persons 
most  iiL'tivc  ill  its  formation  was  Colonel  Gii»tav  Taful,  then  a  member  of  the 
(■(.'ticiul  Assembly  I'rom  Humilton  County.  Thiitytwo  members  were  enrolled. 
Tlie  soeJL'ty  was  incorporated  on  March  11  with  George  Hesaeiiaiier,  John  Brickel 
■and  Uobi-rt  Ootiien  us  trustees  iind  John  Alten  as  clerk.  Of  the  original  founders 
of  tlie  society  tin-  following  are  still  among  its  members,  the  first  four  being  hon- 
orary :  Curl  Synold,  H.  Olnhauaen,  Gustave  Tafel,  Christian  Heddaeus,  Pi'ter 
Schiiiitl,  H.  Schneider  and  diaries  Buchsieh. 

On  March  15,  IH69,  u  convention  of  the  Turner  wocietiea  of  the  Cincinnati 
district  was  held  at  Hei^iseuauer's  Hall.  There  w.ere  tvirontytwo  societies  in  the 
distrkt.  A  inceliiig  of  the  Turner  societies  in  the  Ohio  Valley  District  was  held 
al  ('oltnubiis  in  .Vugust,  1872,  continuing  three  days.  In  honor  of  the  occasion 
Turner  Hall  and  othcrbuildings  were  baodsomely  decorated.  The  visiting  delega- 
tions were  received  iinil  cKoricd  by  the  local  society  ;  an  address  of  welcome  wan 
dclivei-ed  by  Henry  (  Hrihausen.  One  of  the  most  notable  incidents  of  the  conven- 
tion was  a  grand  utincert  given  at  the  Alhenonm  under  the  direction  of  Profes.sor 
Hcriiiun  Kckhurdt.  On  Saturday  evening  the  societies  marclied  in  torchlight 
parade  and  on  Sunday  held  Utcniry  and  gymnastic  exercises  at  the  City  Park. 

A  convention  of  the  Turner  societies  of  Ohio  was  held  on  December  1,  IB78, 
at  Turner  Hall:  president,  C.  F.  Reie,  of  Columbus:  secretary,  R.  Kiihnert,  of 
Cinciiinaii.  A  difilriet  Turnfest  at  which  six  societies  were  represented,  began 
at  the  Fair  Grounds  August  15,  1880.  A  parade  of  the  societies  took  place  on 
Monday,  August  1(5, 

Until  this  lime  the  Columbus  society  had  occupied  rented  apartments  but, 
on  October  Ifi,  IMKl,  its  present  hall,  the  property  of  the  society,  on  South  High 
Street    was   opened    and   dedicated.     The   opening    was    signalized    by   a    grand 

cOllCiTt, 

Tlie  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio  District  of  the  North  Americau  Turnbund 
was  held  at  Turner  Hall  March  18,  1888.  A  reception  concert  was  given  at  the 
hall  March  IT,  under  direction  of  Professor  Herman  Bckhardt. 


ORDER  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS  OF  AMERICA." 


On  Janiinry  16,  1888,  the  association  bearing  this  uamewae  duly  incorporated 
for  the  following  specified  purposes:  1,  To  unite  fraternally  all  commercial  trav- 
elers of  good  moral  character ;  2,  to  give  all  moral  and  material  aid  in  its  power 
to  its  members  and  those  dependent  on  them;  also  to  assist  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  members  ;  3,  to  establish  a  fund  to  indemnify  its  members 
in  case  of  total  disability  or  death  resulting  from  accidental  causes;  4,  to  secure 
from  transportation  companies  and  hotels  just  and  equitable  favors  for  commer- 
cial travelers  as  a  clans :  5,  to  elevate  the  moral  and  social  standing  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  G,  to  inititute  a  secret  organisation  among  commercial  travelers  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  good  through  the  teachings  and  practice  of  certain  troths 
contained  in  its  ritual. 

] ,    The  author  is  indebted  for  the  information  contained  in  this  sketch  to  Mr.  John  C. 

Fenimore. 
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The  names  of  the  incorporators  were  John  C.  Feniniore,  Jjevi  C.  J'ease,  Sani- 
uei  H.  Strayer,  VV^illis  E.  Carpenter,  John  Dicke}-,  Charles  S.  Amniel  and  Francis 
A.  Sells.  The  founders  of  the  United  Commercial  Travelers  were  Joiin  C.  Feni- 
more  and  Levi  C  Pease.  Its  subordinate  bodies  are  known  as  councils  and  the 
first,  or  Number  1,  was  established  in  this  city  in  tiie  spring  of  1SS8,  since  which 
time  the  order  has  been  spreading  through  the  principal  cities  of  the  Fast  and 
VVest,  until  at  present  it  numbers  more  members  in  good  standing  than  any  othe'^ 
national  organization  of  its  kind.  By  its  constitution  and  articles  of  inc(>r|)<)ra- 
lion  the  office  ol' the  Supreme  Council  and  its  business  are  permanently  located  in 
the  city  of  Columbus. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  fraternity  is  held  the  last  week  of  June,  i^ach  year 
in  this  city.  John  C.  Fenimore  is  the  Supreme  Coun.selor  and  Charles  B.  Flagg 
Supreme  Secretary,  with  offices  in  the  King  Buihling  at  the  corner  of  Spring  and 
High  streets.  During  the  tiscal  year  ended  May  31,  181M),  the  order  paid  as 
indemnity  to  its  members  the  sum  of  $2,373.  Not  a  single  claim  was  contested 
nor  for  one  moment  withheld  after  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  correctness  had  been 
tiled  with  the  proper  officers. 


COLUMBUS  CLUB. 


This  is  a  purely  social  organization,  incorporated  December  15,  188G;  capital 
stock.  850,000.  It  is  elegantly  housed  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Fourth  streets, 
in  the  former  residence  of  B.  E.  Smith.  This  building  is  sai<i  to  have  cost,  orig- 
inally, over  8100,000  ;  the  Club  bought  it  for844,000,  and  has  since  spent  §30,000  in 
adding  to  and  improving  it.  The  members  of  the  club  now  number  over  three 
hundred.     The  membership  fee  is  one  hundred  dollars. 


THP:    WYANDOT   ('LUB;    BY   E.  L.  TAYLOR,  KSQUIRE 


This  club  was  organized  in  September,  1X81,  and  has  since  obtained  a  wide 
celebrity.  It  is  a  social  organization  with  an  archaeological  bearing.  The  club 
is  composed  of  seventeen  members  which  was  the  number  at  the  original  organ 
ization  and  has  never  increased  or  diminished.  In  1891  the  club  becami^  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Prior  to  that  time  it  had  no 
regular  constitution  or  bylaws  but  was  g()verne<l  by  well-esiablished  rules  which 
from  long  use  had  solidified  into  laws  which  were  observed  as  such  b\'  the  mem 
bars. 

In  1891   the  club  purcliased  the  Wyandot  Grove,  a  tract  of  land  long  known 
by  that  name,  comprising  about  fortytwo  acres  situated  al)out  eight  miles  north- 
west of  Columbus,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto   River.     It  was   here  that  the 
club  was  first  organized,  and  here  it  has  held  its  annual  meetings  ever  since.     So 
that  the  whole   history   of  the   club    has    been    identified    with    this  spot.     This 
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(trove  ban  long  been  eooaidered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Central  Ohio  aud 
has  i-nniiected  with  it  much  ot  historical  and  traditioual  interest.  There  is  here 
a  mafrnifiient  sprint;  ^^'ith  a  flow  of  clear  cold  water  suflicient,  almost,  to  supply 
a  city,  and  this,  with  the  natural  surroundinfcs  of  bills,  forests,  raviueH  and  river 
combine  to  make  it  a  most  beautiful  and  restful  spot.  It  was  in  times  past  a 
favorite  i-umping  ground  for  the  Indians  and  was  most  admirably  suited  for  that 
purpouc.  Chief  Crane  of  the  Wyandota  imd  others  of  his  tribe  pitched  their 
'campM  bure  for  years  after  the  whites  begun  to  settle  in  ibc  wilderness.  As  late 
as  1840  tbero  were  stilt  several  wigwams  standing  near  the  spring  although  the 
In'lians  had  years  befure  departed.  Most  fortunately  this  grove  has  been  pre- 
HerVB'l  and  will  hereafter  be  protecte<i  with  scrupulous  care.  The  club  proposes 
to  adorn  ami  beautify  it  so  as  to  make  it  an  ideal'  place  to  which  the  members 
and  tlieir  families  and  friends  may  resort  for  pleasure  and  recreation. 

One  of  the  incidental  features  of  the  Wyandot  Club  is  its  annual  meetings, 
which  are  always  held  in  this  grove  in  September  aud  to  which  each  member 
invites  a  certain  number  of  his  friends.  The  dinners  on  these  occasions  are  very 
elaborate  and  profuse,  each  member  vying  with  the  other  in  producing  fur  the 
occiision  that  which  is  most  rare  and  templing.  About  one  hundred  guests  are 
usually  invited  und  the  invitations  are  much  prized. 

In  September,  1889,  the  club  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  east  bank  of  the 
Scioto  River,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Dublin,  in  Franklin  County. 
The  purchase  included  the  spot  where  Leatherlips  —  whose  Indian  name  was 
Sha-le-ya-ron-yali,  a  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  was  executed  under  the  pretended 
charge  of  witchtruft,  the  real  cause,  however,  being  his  constant  refusal  to  enter 
into  the  eictiemes  of  Tecumseh,  Roundhead  and  other  turbulent  chiefs  of  different 
tribe.i  who  were  emleavoring  to  foment  a  war  with  the  whites.  On  the  spot 
wbere  Leatherlips  was  executed  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  monument  of  the  most 
enduring  character  has  been  erected  by  the  members  of  the  Wyandot  Club,  so 
that  this  old  chief  who  was  slain  and  buried  in  the  wilderness  more  than  eighty 
years  ago  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  the  white  settlers  has  at  last  bad  his 
ashes  cared  for  jind  his  memory  preserved  from  oblivion  by  the  descendants  of 
some  of  the  white  men  whom  he  knew  and  befriended  when  they  first  began  to 
build  their  cabins  along  the  banks  of  the  Scioto,  and  the  other  streams  in  Frank- 
lin County. 

In  June,  1892,  when  certain  improvements  were  being  made  about  the  moou- 
mont,  the  remains  of  Leatherlips  were  found  at  a  short  di^taoce  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  There  is  no  hislory  or  tradition  of  any  other  human  being  having 
been  buried  there  and  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  are  such  a^  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  but  that  the  remains  found  were  those  of  the  old  chief  Sha-te-ya- 
ron-yah.  These  remains  have  been  carefully  reinterred  on  the  spot  and  will  prob- 
ably never  again  be  disturbed. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  club  is  $8,500,  divided  into  seventeen  shares  of  $500 
each.  It  is  requisite  that  each  member  shall  hold  a  share,  and  to  this  end  the 
sbares  are  not  transferable  or  assignable,  but  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  a 
member  surviving  or  remaining  members  take  up  the  stock  at  its  face  value  and 
reissue  it  to  the  newly  electod  member.  Thus  the  club  has  at  all  times  coDtrol 
over  its  stock  and  membership,  which  gives  to  it  the  elements  of  strength  and 
perpetuity. 

At  the  organization  of  the  club  in  1881  William  Taylor  was  elected  president 
and  Andrew  McNinch  vice  president.  These  gentlemen  have  ever  since  been 
annually  reelected  to  these  respective  offices,  but  on  July  1,  1892,  Andrew 
McNinch  resigned  his  office  and  active  membership  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Thompson,  chosen  vice  president  in  his  stead.     The  other  officers  of  the  ctub  ar9 
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Conrad  Born  treasurer  and  E.  L.  Taylor  secretary,  both  of  whom  have  long  held 
these  positions. 

The  present  membership  of  the  club  is  as  follows  :  Cotton  H.  Allen,  ('onrad 
Born,  Herman  G.  Dcnnison,  David  L.  Bowersmith,  John  Calender,  Edward  Den- 
mead,  William  B.  Ilayden,  William  S.  Huffman,  William  \V.  Medary,  Robert  E. 
Neil,  Charles  H.  Pinney,  Charles  G.  Saffin,  William  Taylor,  Edward  L.  Taylor, 
Samuel  Thompson,  Henry  D.  Tnrney  and  Charles  Zigler. 


APPENDIX  TO   CHAPTER  XLIX. 


ASSOCIATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS,  1892. 

3/oj«?wiV.— (All  bodies  of  this  order  meet  in  Masonic  Hall,  on  East  Town  Street,  unless 
otherwise  specified.)  F.  &  A.  M.:  Columbus  Lodge,  Number  IW;  state*!  communications 
second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month ;  Dennis  N.  Kelley,  W.  M. ;  A.  H.  Jones, 
secretary. 

Goodale  Ix)dsre,  Number  S72 ;  stated  communications  first  and  fourth  Mondays  in  each 
month  ;  John  B.  Romans,  B.  M. ;  L.  G.  Thrall,  secretary. 

Humboldt  Lodge,  Number  476;  stated  communications  first  and  second  Wednesdays  in 
each  month  ;  James  D.  Osborn,  W.  M. ;  J.  Nicholas  Koerner,  secretary. 

Magnolia  Lodge,  Number  20 ;  stated  communications  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  each 
month ;  C.  B.  Cameron,  W.  M. ;  John  F.  Lincoln,  secretary. 

R.  A.  M.  Ohio  Chapter,  Number  12;  stated  convocation  first  Monday  in  each  month,  in 
Carpenter  Block,  East  Town  Street. 

Temple  (-hapter,  Number  155;  meets  first  and  third  Saturday  of  each  month. 

R.  &  S.  M.  Columbus  Council,  Number  8;  stated  communications  the  second  Friday 
in  each  month,  in  Carpenter  Block,  East  Town  Street. 

Knights  Templar.  Mount  Vernon  Commandery,  Number  1 ;  stated  conclave  last  Thurs- 
day in  each  month. 

A.  A.  &  S.  R.  Enoch  (irand  Lodge  of  Perfection,  fourteenth  degree;  meets  every 
Friday  evening,  unless  called  off. 

Franklin  Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  sixteenth  degree ;  meets  every  Friday  even- 
ing, unless  called  off. 

H.  R.  I).  M.  Columbus  Chapter,  Rose  Croix,  H.  R.  I).  M.,  eighteenth  degree;  meets 
every  Friday  evening,  unless  called  off. 

Thirtysecond  Degree  Club;  meets  at  the  call  of  the  President. 

Ancient  Scottish  Rite ;  meets  at  Masonic  Cathedral  on  Third  Street. 

Columbus  (irrand  Lodge  of  Perfection.     Fourteenth  Degree ;  meets  Thursday  evenings. 

Columbus  Grand  Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  Sixteenth  Degree;  meets  every  Tliurs- 
dav  evening. 

Columbus  Chapter,  Rose  Croix  de  H.  * .  R.  * .  D.  * .  M.  *  ,  eighteenth  Degree;  meets  every 
Thursday  evening. 

Columbus  Grand  Council,  Knights  Kadosh,  thirtieth  Degree;  meets  every  Thursday 
evening. 

Sovereign  Grand  Consistory  of  Ohio,  Thirtysecond  Degree;  meets  every  Thursday 
evening. 

Royal  Masonic  Rite;  meets  in  Johnson's  Building  on  South  High  Street. 

Karnac  Rose  Croix  Chapter,  Number  514  (4  to  18  degrees);  meets  first  and  third  Friday 
evenings  of  each  month. 
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Mokattan  Senate,  Number  51  (18  to  45  de^^rees),  meets  fourth  Friday  evening  each  month' 

Council  Patriarch.  Number  21  (45  to  90  dejjrees);  meets  fourth  Friday  evening  in  each 
month. 

Order  of  Eastern  Star.  Crown  Chapter,  Nuuiber  S;  meets  first  and  thin.1  Wednesday 
evenings  at  Masonic  Cathedral,  South  Third  Street. 

Loraine  Chapter.  Number  1 ;  meets  first  and  third  Wednesday  evenings  at  Red  Men's 
Hall,  Odd  Fellows'  Temple. 

Insurance.  .Masonic  Mutual  Benefit  Association.  North  High  Street ;  E.  Morrell,  Presi- 
dent; R.  R.  Rickly.  Treasurer;  William  M.  ('uniiingham,  Secretary. 

Colored  Masms,  meet  at  lUij  South  Hieh  Street;  St.  Mark's  Lodge,  Number  7,  meets 
first  Tuesdav  evening  each  month ;  St.  Mark  s  Ixidge  Number  S,  meets  first  Tuesday  each 
month  in  first  National  Bank  Block;  R.  A.  M.,  Johnson  Chapter,  Number  3;  meets  first 
Monday  evening  each  month;  K.  T.,  Taylor  Commandery,  Number  fi.  meets  first  Thursday 
evening  of  each  month. 

Odd  Fe!lou's.—A\\  bodies  (»1*  this  order  meet  in  the  Odd  Fellowd'  Temple  unless  other- 
wise stated. 

Sovereign  (Jranil  Lodge;  Charles  M.  Butbee,  Grand  Sire,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina; 
C.  T.Campbell,  l>eputy  (Irand  Sire,  London,  Ontario;  Theodore  \.  Ross,  Grand  Secretary. 
Columbus;  Isaac  A.  Shepherd.  Grand  Treasurer.  Philadelphia;  George  Coburn,  Assistant 
Grand  Secretary,  Columbus;  Rev.  J.  W.  Venable,  Grand  Chaplain,  Hopkinsville.  Ken- 
tucky; A.  C.  Cable,  Grand  Marshal,  Covington,  Ohio;  Alexander  Guthrie,  Grand  (iuarHian, 
Hockessin,  Delaware  ;  E.  A.  Kelly,  Grand  Messenger,  Otting   Washington. 

Columbus  Lodge.  Number  9,  meets  every  Monday  evening;  Excelsior  Lo<lge.  Number 
145,  meets  every  Wednesday  evening;  Cj<pital  Lodge,  Number  3^,  meets  every  Friday  even- 
ing; Greiner  Lodge,  Number  450,  meets  every  Mondav  evening;  Harmonia  Lodge,  358 
(German),  meets  every  Saturday  evening;  Junia  Lodge,  ^fumln5r  474,  meets  every  Wednes- 
day evening;  National  Lodge,  509  (German),  meets  every  Friday  evening;  Stauring  Lodge, 
Number  512,  nieets  every  Tuesday  evening;  Dcnnison  Lodge,  Number  741,  meets  every 
Wednesday  evening  at  its  hall  on  North  High  Street ;  Robert  Curtis  Lodge.  Number  7<t2, 
meets  every  Tuesday  evening  at  its  halF  on  Mount  Vernon  Avenue. 

Daughters  of  Naomi,  Ruth  Assembly,  Number  9,  meets  every  other  Wednesday  evening, 
corner  of  Broad  and  Mitchell  streets. 

Daughters  of  Kebekah,  Naomi  Lodgi%  Number  (J,  meets  every  other  Saturday  evening; 
Germania  Lo  ige,  Number  159,  meets  every  other  Saturday  evening;  Indianola  Lodge,  Number 
199,  meets  every  other  Thursday  evening  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  North  High  Street; 
Ella  Dill  Lodge,  meets  second  and  fourth  Friday  evenings  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Mount 
V^ernon  Avenue;  Superior  Lodge  meets  on  alternate  Fridays  in  the  Odd  Fellows*  Temple. 

Encampments:  Concordia,  Number  96  (German),  meets  on  second  and  fourth  Wednes- 
day evenings  each  month  in  Red  Men's  Hall ;  Capital,  Number  6,  meets  every  Tuesday  even- 
int; ;  Buckeye,  Number  145.  meets  every  Thursday  evening  in  Red  Men's  Hall;  Ridgtly. 
Number  1S9,  meets  every  Tuesday  evening  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  North  High  Street. 

Relief  Committee:  General  Relief,  composed  of  one  committeeman  from  each  lodge 
in  the  city  ;  meets  on  first  and  third  Saturday  evenings  of  each  month;  W.  A.  Dill  secreiarv. 

Odd  Felloes'  Beneficial  Association:  Trustees  meet  on  first  Monday  evening  of  each 
month  at  the  oHice  of  the  association  ;  Thomas  A.  Morgan,  secretary. 

Patriarchs  Militant:  (irand  Canton  Ohio,  Number  1,  P.  M  ,  meets  every  Monday  night 
in  Wirthwein  Block,  H.  M  Innis  clerk;  Canton  Columbus,  Number  (>5,  meets  secon<l  and 
fourth  Saturdav  evenings  on  North  High  Stn^et,  Frank  Howell  clerk 

G  U.  O.  O.F.  (Colored):  Meets  at  the  Sessions  Hall;  Grand  United  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  Ohio  District  Lodge,  Number  24,  C^harles  E.  Ransom  district  secretary  ;  Beacon 
Liirht  Lodge.  Number  2  S74.  me(  ts  every  Monday  evening,  permanent  secretary  William 
Rickman  ;  Capital  Lodge,  Number  l,90o,  meets  every  Tuesday  evening,  Isaac  D.  Ross  perma- 
nent secretary;  (.'oluinbus  Patriarch,  Number  26,  meets  third  Thursday  in  each  month, 
R.  F.  Williams  secretary;  Honsehold  of  Ruth,  Number  218,  meets  first  Thursday  in  each 
month,  Mary  W.  Spencer  recorder;  Honsehold  of  Ruth,  Number  5f)7,  meets  second  and 
fourth  Friday  in  each  m<mtli ;  Past  Grand  Masters  Council,  Number  68,  meets  second  Thurs- 
day evening  (^ach  month,  William  Rickman  Grand  Secretary. 

Knights  of  Pi/f/jms.— Meet  at  K.  of  P.  Hall,  corner  of  High  and  Chapel,  unless  other- 
wise stated. 

Joseph  Dowdall  Lodge,  Number  144,  meets  every  Friday  evening;  Columbus  Lodge, 
Number  8.  meets  every  Thursday  evening;  Eastwood  Lodge.  Number  325,  meets  corner 
Eighteenth  and  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue  every  Friday  evening;  Champion  Lodge,  Number  581, 
meets  every  Thursday  evening,  Druid  Hall;  Germania  Lodixe  (German),  Number  4,  meets 
every  Tuesday  evening;  Norwood  Lo<lg**,  Number  288.  meets  every  Monday  evening  at  103} 
North  High  Street;  Oriental  Lodge,  Number  05,  meets  every  Monday  evening;  Railway 
Lodge,  Number  315,  meets  every  Wednesday  evening. 
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Pythian  Sisterliood  :  Calantliian  Temple,  Nuiuber  I,  meets  every  Wednesday  evening  ; 
Norma  Temple,  meets  first  and  third  Saturday  each  month  in  I.  ().  O.  F.  Hall,  North  High 
Street ;  Pet  Adams  Temple,  meets  every  Monday  in  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  corner  Mount  Vernon 
Avenue  and  Eighteenth. 

Endowment  Rank,  Section  iVM),  meets  fourth  Saturday  in  each  ruonth. 

rJiiifinii  Rank,  Columbus  Division,  Number  1,  meets  every  Tliursdrty  in  Freeh's  Hall, 
corner  Rich  and  Pearl ;  Joseph  Dowdall  Division,  Number  W),  meets  first  Thursday  of  each 
month  in  Knights  of  Pythias  Hall;  Eastwood  Division,  Number  101,  meets  first  and  third 
Thursday  of  each  month  in  Armory,  corner  Eijfhteenth  Stn*et  and  Mount  Vernon  Avenue. 

Relief  Committee:  The  General  Relief  Committee  is  composed  of  one  committeeman 
from  each  Lodge.  Pride  of  the  VVest  Lodge  (Colored),  Number  o,  meets  every  Thursday 
evening  at  182 J  iSouth  Fourth. 

ImperUil  U refer  of  Rt'd  3ffrt.  — Algonquin  Tril>e,  Number  !{,  meetij  every  Saturday  even- 
ing in  Red  Men's  Hall,  Odd  Fellows*  Temple;  Beaver  Tribe,  Number  110.  meets  every  Mon- 
day evening  at  southwest  corner  Broad  and  Mitchell ;  Buffalo  Tribe.  Number  109,  meets 
every  Wednesday  evening  at  l,0;).sA  North  High  ;  Deerfoot  Tribe,  Number  ll.'i.  meets  every 
Thursday  evening  at  M9oJ  Mount  Vernon  Avenue:  Scioto  Tribe  ((Terman),  Number  22,  meets 
every  Tuesday  evening  in  Fischer's  Hall ;  Sioux  Tribe,  Number  12.S,  meets  every  Monday 
evening  at  2,58:]}  North  High. 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Ordrr  of  Etka.  -( -olumbus  L<idge.  Number  37.  meets  every 
Wednesday  evening  in  Commercial  Block,  South  High  Street  :  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  meets 
every  Friday  evening  at  111]  South  High. 

Z>/'M?V/ii.  —  Meet  at  Wirthweiu's  Hall.  South  High  Street;  Columbus  (Trove  (German), 
Number  10,  meets  every  Monday  eveninir:  Franklin  Chapter  (Irerman),  Number  2, 
meets  first  Monday  of  each  month;  Concordia  Council,  Nujuber  4,  meets  fin^t  Suuilay  in 
each  month  ;  Lincoln  (Jrove,  Number  42,  meets  every  Tuestl  ly  evening  at  I  Hi  South  High. 

Q()od  Temptnrs. — Columbus  lA><lg*\  Number  .')(>!,  nn^ets  every  Mondav  evening,  corner 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Lazelle  ;  Golden  Light  Lodge,  Number  .■)')9.  meets  in  the  Congregational 
Cliurch,  West  Goodale  Street,  every  Thursday  evening;  Franklin  I^odge,  Number  .">5<».  meets 
southeast  corner  High  and  Long  streets  every  Friday  evening:  Magnolia  Lodge,  Number 
560,  meets  in  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  Hall,  Hildreth  Block,  Twentieth  Street,  every  Monday  evening; 
Metropolitan  Lodge,  Number  555,  meet«  in  Druid  Hall,  South  High,  first  and  third  Wednes- 
day ;  Sunbeam  Temple,  Number  4(»  (Juvenile),  meets  every  Satunlay  afternoon  at  118  North 
High;  Good  Templars'  Benefit  Association  meets  first  Saturday  of  each  month  at  southeast 
corner  High  an«l  Long. 

PalrUttic  Order  S>)m  of  .4 mrr/ra.  — Washington  Camp.  Numl>er  1,  uieets  every  Tuesday 
evening  in  Sessions' Block  ;  Wayhington  Camp,  Number  22  meets  every  VVednesilay  even- 
ing at  118  North  High;  Washington  Camp,  Number  5S,  meets  every  Monday  night  at  5051 
North  High:  Washington  Camp,  Number  til,  meets  every  Tuesday  evening  at  2,045.1  North 
High  ;  Columbus  Commandery,  Number  2'.>. 

Jr.  0.  r.  A.  i/.— Electric  Council,  Number  i:>.  meets  every  Wednesilay  evening  at  291  East 
Spring;  Columbus  Council,  Number  2().  meets  every  Friday  evening  at  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  Hall, 
5054  North  High  ;  Custer  Council,  Number  20,  meets  every  Monday  evening  at  3«>S  North 
Twentieth  ;  Goodale  Council.  Number  52.  meets  everv  Fridav  evening  at  1,412A  North 
High. 

Knights  of  Honor —Cry 9Ui\  Ix)dge,  Number  1,2;)S.  meets  sectmd  an<l  fourth  .Mondays  of 
each  month  at  US  North  High;  (lermania  Lodge,  Number  ,S,4:^s,  meets  first  and  third 
Thursdays  in  each  month  at  northeast  corner  Fourtli  and  Monnd. 

Knights  and  Ladi^'s  of  //o/ior.  — Eintracht  Loige,  Number  1,4.58,  meets  every  Monday 
evening  at  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Spring;  (^>lumbus  Lodge.  Number  1,470.  meets 
first  and  third  Wednesday  evenings  at  Wirthwein  buildintr,  Drniil  Hall;  Capital  Lod ire, 
Number  1.511,  meets  second  and  fourth  Monday  evenings  at  109!  South  High  ;  Fiiielity 
Lodge,  Number  1,452,  meets  first  and  second  Tuesday  evenings  at  northeast  corner  Fourth 
and  Mound  ;  Friendly  Lodge,  Number  1,535,  meets  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  evenings  ai 
corner  Mount  Vernon  and  Monroe  avenues  ;  Harmonia  Lodge.  Number  1,5SS.  meets  second 
and  fourth  Thursday  evenings  at  Fischer's  Hall,  East  Main. 

Knights  of  Maccabees.— K.  O.  T.  M.  Columbus  Tent,  Number  4,  meets  first  and  third  Mon- 
day evenings  at  118  North  High  ;  Franklin  Tent.  Number  51,  meets  first  an«l  third  Thursday 
evenings  at  southwest  corner  West  Hroad  and  Mitchell:  Ainericun  Tent,  Numb(»r  (50,  meets 
Wednesday  evenings  at. Red  Men's  Hall,  Metropo'it-ni  Oper.i  Bloik  ;  Uuckeye  Tent,  Number 
53,  meets  corner  Mount  Vernon  Avenue  and  Eighteenth. 

Knighfi  of  the  Golden  Rule.— Meets  in  Hes.«enauer's  Hall,  South  Fourth,  first  and  third 
Friday  in  each  month. 

Fraternal  Ali^stic  Circle.— The  Supreme  Ruling  of  the  Fraternal  Mystic  Circle  has  its 
office  at  room  208J  South  High  ;  D.  E.  Stevens,  Supreme  Mystic  Ruler;  Charles  E.  Rowley, 
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Supreme  Recorder;  F.  8.  Wagetihals,  M.  D.,  S.  M.  D.;  John  G.  Reinhard,  Supreme  Treas- 
urer. Business  Men's  Ruling,  Number  150,  meets  first  and  third  Fridays  in  each  month 
at  lllj  South  High  ;  Centennial  Ruling,  Number  105,  meets  second  and  fourth  Thursday 
evenings  at  southeast  corner  West  Broad  and  Mitcliell. 

Subordinate  Rulings:  Alpha  Ruling,  Number  1,  meets  in  Red  Men's  Hall,  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Temple,  first  and  third  Fridays  of  each  month  ;  Centennial  Ruling,  Number  105,  meets 
in  hall,  corner  West  Broad  and  Mitchell  streets,  first  and  third  Thurstlay  of  each  month  ; 
Business  Men's  Ruling,  Number  150,  meets  in  Druid  Hall,  first  and  third  Friday  of  each 
month  ;  German  Oak  Ruling,  Number  161,  meets  in  Fischer's  Hall,  first  and  third' Wednes- 
day of  each  month  ;  Provident  Ruling,  Number  171,  meets  in  hall  corner  Eighteenth  and 
Mount  Vernon  Avenue,  the  second  Thursday  evening  of  each  month;  Railroad  Ruling, 
Number  178,  meets  in  Orient  Hall,  Sessions  Block,  second  and  fourth  Wednesday  of  eacn 
month  ;  Ohio  Ruling,  Number  185,  meets  the  second  and  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month ; 
Lincoln  Ruling,  Number  226,  meets  in  Fifth  Avenue  Bank  Building,  second  and  fourth 
Thursday  of  each  month  ;  Columbus  Buggy  Company  Ruling,  Number  240,  meets  in  Liberty 
Hall,  East  Spring  Street,  second  and  fourth  Monday  of  each  month  ;  John  Hancock  Ruling, 
Number  318,  meets  in  Druid  Hall,  South  High  Street. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Chain.— Ohio  Lodge,  Number  28,  meets  at  Freeh's  Hall,  on  the  first 
and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 

National  Union  —Columbus  Council.  Number  :J,  meets  second  Tuesday  evening  of  each 
mouth  at  Osborn  Building:  Franklin  Council,  Number  4,  meets  second  Monday  evening  of 
each  month  at  Wells  Post  Hall ;  Railroad  Council,  Number  14,  meets  second  and  fourth 
Friday  evenings  at  11 U  South  High;  Tenax  Council,  Number  407,  meets  second  and  fourth 
Saturday  evenings  at  the  southeast  corner  Euclid  Avenue  and  High;  Olentangy  Council, 
Number  425,  meets  second  Thursday  evening  of  each  month  at  room  8  Deshler  Block. 

A,  0,  U.  W, — Capital  City  Lodge,  Number  56,  meets  every  Monday  evening  at  Fisher's 
Hall,  181  East  Main ;  Columbus  Lodge,  Number  80,  meets  every  Wednesday  night  at  342 
South  High. 

Independent  International  Order  of  Owls.  —Columbus  Nest,  Number  12,  meets  la^^t  Thursday 
in  each  month,  Grand  Central  Hotel;  R.  B.  Collier,  Sapient  Screecher;  J.  W.  Koernef, 
Sapient  Sera tc her. 

A.  0.  K.  of  M.  C— Buckeye  Castle.  Number  !»,  meets  every  Wednesday  evening  in  hall 
over  Park  Theatre;  Ohio  Castle,  Number  1,  meets  every  Thursday  evening  at  505J  North 
High  ;  West  Side  Castle,  Number  4,  meets  every  Tuesday  evening  at  southeast  corner  West 
Broad  and  Mitchell. 

Independent  Order  of  Knightfiood.— Ohio  Camp,  Number  1,  meets  in  Red  Men's  Hall,  Odd 
Fellows'  Temple,  every  Tuesday  evening. 

Order  of  the  Iron  Hall.— Loc&l  Branch,  Number  485,  meets  every  Monday  night  at  152} 
North  High. 

Roi/al  ilrca/mrn.— Capital  Council,  Number  S7.  meetn  second  and  fourth  Thursday  even- 
ings in  each  month  at  lllj  South  High. 

Amirican  Pro.  /^m^<'.— Capital  Lodge,  Number  (Ki,  meets  second  and  fourth  Thurs- 
day evenings  at  1048^  North  High  ;  Ohio  Lodge,  meets  at  152  North  High. 

American  Legion  of  Honor. — Capital  City  Council,  Number  34(),  meets  first  and  third 
Monday  evenings  in  each  month  at  room  22.  101  North  High. 

Shield  of  i/onor.— Live  Oak  Lodge,  Number  1,  meets  every  Friday  evening  at  southwest 
corner  West  Broad  and  Mitchell. 

Chosen   Friends. — Meets  every  Thursday  evening  at  US  North  High. 

Sons  of  St.  Oeorge. —  Roy&\  Oak  Lodge,  meet«  every  first  and  third  Thurstlay,  Orient 
Hall ;  Daughters  of  St.  George,  meets  first  and  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  Orient 
Hall. 

Prudential  Order  of  ylrmrjca.— Columbus  Ix)dge,  Number  6,  meets  everv  Thursday  even- 
ing at  234  South  Third. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Ride.  -  Meets  first  Friday  in  each  month  at  182}  South  Fourth. 

Unitrd  Order  of  Foresters  of  Ohio. — Court  Forest  meets  alternate  Friday  evenings  in  Odd 
Fellows'  Temple. 

Catholic  Order  of  For rster 8.  — ^leeta  first  Monday  and  third  Tuesday  in  each  month. 

Jeivish.-  1.  0.  B.  B.— Zion  Lodge,  Number  (52,  meets  second  and  fourth  Sunday  evenings 
each  month  at  Druid  Hall;  A.  J.  K.  S.  B.  R.,  Capital  Lodge,  Number  132,  meet's  alternate 
SundMv  Hveningseach  month  at  Odd  Fellow.s'  Temple. 

Knights  of  St.  George. — Division  A  meets  every  Monday  night  at  Baltz's  Hali ;  Division 
B  meets  every  Wednesday  night  northeast  corner  High  and  Mound  ;  Division  C,  Com- 
mandery  of  Sacred  Heart,  meets  every  second  Sunday  and  every  Monday  evening  at  17} 
East  Town. 
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D.  0.  fT— Teutonia  Lod^e,  Number  894,  meets  every  Monday  evening  at  342  South  High. 

American  ProUslnnt  Asiociatwii. — Ohio  Beneficial  Brotherhood.  Number  1,  meets  at  lllj 
South  High  ;  Theociore  Parker  Ix)dge,  Number  17,  meets  every  second  and  fourth  Thiirsdav 
evening  corner  Fourth  and  Mound  ;  Sisters  of  Esther  Lodge,  meets  second  and  fourth 
Wednesday  evenings  corner  Fourth  and  Mound. 

Good  Samaritans  i Coloretl).—Douf(ia8  Ix)dge,  Number  2:J,  meets  every  Monday  evening 
in  the  Sessions  Block;  Rising  Sun  Lotlge  (female),  Number  5,  meets  every  other* Saturday 
afternoon  corner  Ix)ng  and  Lazelle;  Bailey  Lodge  (female).  Number  22,  meets  every  second 
and. fourth  Thursday  evening  corner  I^ng  and  High ;  St.  Clair  Lodge,  Number  9.  meets  everv 
Wednesday  evening  corner  Third  and  Long ;  New  Hope  Lodge  meets  second  and  fourth 
Tuesday  evenings  of  each  month  in  Good  Templar  Hall. 

Independent  Order  of  Lnmaculates  (Colored). — Meets  first  Wednesdav  of  each  month  in 
Good  Templars'  Hall. 

Sons  of  Protection. — Meet  third  Monday  evening  each  month  at  Second  Baptist  Cliurch. 

A.  0.  H. — Division  Number  1  meets  second  Mondav  in  each  month  ;  Division  Number 
2  meets  fourth  Monday  in  each  month ;  Division  Number  3  meets  second  Tuesday  in  each 
month  ;  Division  Number  4  meets  third  Monday  in  each  month. 

Woodmen  uf  the  WWW.— Meet  first  and  third  Monday  eveninjp  each  month  at  29}  East 
Spring;  Camp  Number  10  meets  every  Friday  evening  in  Wirthwein  Hall. 

*  Order  of  .Sb/on.— Columbus  Lodge,  Number  122,  meets  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  even- 
ings each  month  at  95)  South  High. 

Order  of  the  Goiden  NAor^.— Capitol  City  Lodge  meets  secon<l  and  fourth  Wednesday  even- 
ings corner  Fourth  and  Mound. 

Progressive  Beneficial  ^;«odrt<i(>n.— Prudentia  Lodges  meet  at  335}  South  High  Street  every 
Thursday  evening. 

Order  of  O?v/";>«a.~lncorp()rjited  February  4,  1891  ;  ottice  of  the  Supreme  Circle  room  70 
Clinton  Building. 

Order  of  Inited  FriVnJ*.— South  End  Council,  Number  191,  meets  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
each  month  at  Lambrecht's  Hall. 

Musical  Socitties.^Arion  Club  meets  at  IKiJ  South  High  Street  everv  Monday  evening; 
Apollo  Quartette.  Statehouse;  Baden  Singing  Society  meets  in  Stelzer's  hall  every  Tuesday 
evening;  Columbus  Mannerchor  meets  first  Friday  each  month  at  335A  South  High  ;  Gounod 
Quartette  meets  every  Monday  evening  at  452  East  Gay  Street ;  Harmonia  Club  meets  at  30H 
South  High  Street ;  Helvetia  Mannerchor  meets  Wednesday  evening  at  Trueb's  Hall ;  La- 
dies' Musical  Club  meets  alternate  Thursdays  in  the  Osborn  Building  ;  Lyra  meets  in  Stelzer's 
Hall  every  Monday  evening;  Liederkranz  meets  every  Wednesday  evening  and  Sunday 
afternoon  at  195  East  Main  ;  Mendelssohn  Vocal  Club  meets  first  and  third  Fridays  of  each 
month  at  Numl)er  111  North  Ninth  ;  Mozart  Club  meets  every  Tuesday  evening  at  195  East 
Main ;  Mauger  Quartette,  452  East  Gay  Street ;  Martin  Luther  Choral  Society  meets  every 
Friday  evening;  North  Side  Vocal  Club  meets  every  Wednesday  evening  at  452  East  Gay 
Street;  Orpheus  Club  meets  every  Tuesday  evening  at  llfi}  South  High;  Schubert  Club 
meets  every  Tuesday  evening  at  452  East  Gay  ;  University  Glee  Club  meets  every  Friday  after- 
noon at  the  Ohio  State  University  ;  Weber  Octette  meets  everv  Wednesday  evening  at  452 
East  Gay  ;  Young  Men's  Catholic'Club,  238}  East  Main  Street ;  Voung  Men's* Christian  Asso- 
ciation Glee  Club  meets  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  Number  40  East  Broad. 

Railway  Orgavizatiovit.—  Amencan  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers  meets  second  and 
fourth  Mondays  of  each  month  corner  High  and  Long  streets ;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  Little  Miami  Division,  Number  34,  meets  first  and  third  Sunday  evenings  in  each 
month  at  80}  North  High  Street;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Franklin  Lodge, 
meets  first  and  third  Monday  evenings  of  each  month  at  80}  North  High  Street ;  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Brakemen  meets  first  and  third  Sundays  in  each  month  ;  Columbus  &  Hocking 
Valley  Benefit  Association  meets  first  Saturday  in  each  month  at  Wirthwein's  Hall ;  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors  meets  second  and  fourth  Sundays  of  each  month  at  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Temple ;  Yard  Master's  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  Division  Number  55,  meets  at  118  North 
High. 

Commercial  Travelers. —  Columbus  Commercial  Travelers'  Association  meets  first  Satur- 
day evening  in  each  month  at  119}  South  High  Street;  Order  of  United  Commercial  Trav- 
elers of  America. 

College  Fraternities.—  Beta  Theta  Phi,  Theta  Delta  Chapter,  meets  on  Saturday  evening; 
Chi  Phi,  lota  Chapter,  meets  every  Saturday  evening;  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Ohio  Z»*ta  Chapter, 
meets  every  Saturday  evening  at  dumber  94  Clinton  Building;  Phi  (Tamma  Delta.  Epsilon 
Graduate  Chapter,  meets  every  Saturday  evening  in  the  Pioneer  Block;  Omikron  Deuteron 
Chapter  meets  every  Saturday  evening  in  the  Pioneer  Block;  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  Ohio  Delta 
Chapter,  meets  every  Saturday  evening  in  the  Monypeny  Block  ;  Sigma  Chi,  Alpha  Gamma 
Chapter,  meets  every  Saturday  evening  in  the  Thomas  building. 


Broad  Street ;  Younjj  Ladies  Christian  Temperance  Union,  soi 
Lon^r;  Youn^,'  Men's  Christian  Association,  South  Third  Street,  o 
Men's   Social  Cluh  (Jewish),  Good  Templars'  Hall;  Exsoldiers' 
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Mixcellmuiriui.—  Board  of  Trade,  Board  of  Trade  Buildinjr,  East  Broad  Street;  Aiuerican 
Home  Club,  Koom  23  Butler  Block  ;  Camp  Darby  Fishinj^  an<i  Hunting  Club,  meets  alternate 
WcdnesdayH  at  Number  571  South  Third  Street;  Columbus  Club,  southeast  corner  Fourth 
and  Broad  ;  Columbus  Art  Association,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building ;  Columbus 
Turnveicin.  meets  first  and  third  Tuesdays  each  month  at  the  Turner  Hall ;  Columbus  Clear- 
ing House  A8^iociation,  oftice  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building;  Columbus  Cycling  Club,  Num- 
ber 4()  West  Gay  Street;  Columbus  Horticultural  Society,  meets  on  the  last  Saturday  in  each 
month  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building;  Columbus  Lecture  Course;  Columbus  Troubadours, 
Banjo  and  (luitar  Club,  Room  Number  SO  Wesley  Block  ;  Columbus  Typothetje,  meet  on  the 
third  Thursday  evening  of  each  month  at  the  State  Journal  Office;  Dramatic  Club,  meets 
every  Tuesday  evening  at  355i  South  High  Street;  Railway  Branch  of  the  Young  Men's 
Ciiristian  At-Kociation,  Number  ;il2J  North  Higb  Street;  Sherman  Gun  Club,  meets  first 
Thursday  evening  of  each  month  at  Number  20J  East  Broad  Street;  Ohio  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  meets  annually  on  October  19  at  the  State  I^w  Library;  Olen- 
tangy  Club,  meets  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month  at  the  Wirthwein  Hall ;  Phojnix  Club, 
meets  in  Germania  Hall;  Prohibition  Club,  southeast  corner  of  High  and  Long;  Py4|(ian 
Club,  second  and  fourth  Fridays  of  each  month,  soutlieast  corner  of  High  and  Long  ;  Thurraan 
Club.  Pioneer  Building,  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  ;  Union  Exprisoners  of  War  Association, 
lirst  Tuesday  evening  of  each  month,  McCoy  Post  HaU  ;  University  Club,  Number  20^  East 

southeast  corner  of  High  and 
opposite  the  Capitol ;  Young 
Templars'  Hall ;  Exsoldiers'  ami  Sailors'  Association  of 
Franklin  County,  first  Thursday  of  each  month,  McCoy  Post  Hall ;  Franklin  County  Pioneer 
Association,  business  meeting  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April,  annual  picnic  at  Franklin  Park 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  June;  Retail  Merchants*  Protective  Association,  Rooms  1  and  4  at 
Nuuiber  105^  >outh  High  Street ;  Jackson  Club  meet^  everv  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Naugh- 
ton  Building:  Lincoln  I^'ague,  Number  2r.  South  Third  Street;  Northw^ood  Club,  Number 
2,41U  North  High  Street;  Office  Men's  Club  meets  second  and  fourth  Saturday  evenings  in 
each  month  at  Number  118  North  High  Street ;  West  Side  Campbell  Club  meets  every  Thurs- 
day evening  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Mitchell  streets. 

Benevolent  St,cie( ies.— AWar  Society,  St.  Patrick's  Church,  meets  the  fourth  Sunday  of  each 
month  at  St.  Patrick's  School  ;  Baden  Beneficial  Society,  meets  first  and  third  Friday  of  each 
month  at  northeast  corner  Fourth  and  Mound;  Benevolent  Branch,  Knights  of  St.  Patrick, 
meets  second  Sunday  of  every  month  at  Celtic  Hall ;  Bavarian  Benevolent  Society,  meets 
first  Thursday  in  each  month  at  corner  Frankfort  and  Third  ;  Benevolent  Branch  Father 
Mat ht'w  Total  Abstinence  Society,  meets  at  Holy  Family  Church,  third  Fri<lay  evening  in 
each  month  ;  Boys'  Temperance  Cadet  Corps,  meets  at  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  every  Sunday  ; 
Catholic  Ladies'  Relief  Society,  meets  at  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  every  Friday  except  the 
summer  months  ;  Catholic  Life  Insurance  Society,  meets  once  a  year,  second  Sunday  in  Jan- 
miry,  at  H(»ly  Cross  School  Hall;  Children  of  Mary  Society,  nuM-ts  at  St.  Josei)h's  Cathedral 
every  Sunday  ;  Chrintian  Rt  fuge  Home  and  Maternity  Hospital,  20n  East  Town  ;  Columbus 
F'tMuale  Benevolent  Society,  meet^  first  Wednesday  in  each  month,  chapel  First  Pres- 
hytcriiin  Church  ;  Deutscher  Krieger  Vcrein,  meets  at  corner  Frankfort  and  Third  ;  Ein- 
tracht's  Bund,  Number  1,  meets  second  and  fourth  Thursday  in  each  month,  at  Wirthwein 
Hall,  South  High;  Evangelical  Lutheran  Trinity  Church  ((ierman),  meets  first  Tues<lav  even- 
ing in  each  month,  corner  Third  antl  Fulton  streets;  El^iass  Lothringer  Unterstiitzungs 
Vcrein.  corner  Mound  and  Fourth  ;  First  (Tcrman  Society,  northeast  corner  Fourth  and 
M()un<l  ;  Friendly  Sons  of  Ireland,  Celtic  Hall;  (lirls'  Industrial  Home,  Number  ^U  South 
Fouith  street;  Father  Mathew  Cadets.  Holy  Family  Church;  Fatiier  Mathew  Cornet 
Band,  Holy  Family  Church;  Father  Mathew  Total  Abstinence  Societv,  Benevolent  Branch, 
Holy  Family  Church  ;  Hannah  Neil  Mission  an<l  Home  for  the  Friendless,  East  Main  Street  ; 
Hare  Orphans'  Home,  Woodland  Avenue;  Hessian  Beneficial  Society,  142  East  Town  Street  ; 
Holy  Nan»e  Society,  St.  Patrick's  Sehoolhouse;  Ladies'  Altar  Society^  St.  Jo.seph's  Cathedral  ; 
Masonic  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  Number  2'M\  North  High  Street ;  News  Boys'  Home, 
Number  l'ir>  North  Fourth  Street;  Odd  Fellows'  Beneficial  Association.  Number  I'.KS  South 
High  Street  ;  Prussian  Beneficial  Society,  Number  22  East  Main  Street;  Robert  Emmet  Asso- 
ciation, (orner  Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets;  Swabian  Beneficial  Societv.  Freeh's  Hall  ;  St. 
Jost'pirs  Total  Abstinence  Societv  ;  St.  Joseph's  Mutual,  corner  Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets ; 
St.  Aloysius,  Holy  Cross  School  Hall;  St.  Francis  Xavier  ((ierjian).  St.  Mary's  Sehool  Hall: 
St.. lolin's  beneficial  Society  ;  St.  Martin's  (German),  Holy  Cross  School  Mall  ;  St.  Paul's  Young 
Men's  ((u'rinan).  Number  o71  South  Third  Street  ;  Second  (ierman,  Number  4")1  South  Thin! 
Street;  St.  John's.  Holv  Cross  School  Hall  :  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asvlum,  Number  S'Jl  East 
Main  Street  ;  St.  Thomas  Sodality,  St.  Patrick's  School;  Sodality  Children  of  Mary,  Holy 
Family  (M»urch  ;  Soilality  of  Christian  Mothers,  Holv  Family  Church  ;  Sodality  of  Married 
Ladies,   Si.    Patrick's  School;  Sodality  of  Young   ladies.  Holy  Family  Church  ;  Sons  of  St. 
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Joseph,  Sessions  Block  ;  St.  Vincent's  Orphan   Asylum,  corner  Rose  Avenue  and  East   Main 
Street;  Younc  Indies*  Sodality.  St.  Patrick's  School. 

A'a/i/)7m/M/*c. -Club  Number  1  meets  every  Sunday  evening  in   Knights  of  Labor  Hull,  on 
South  Fourth  Street. 

Trades  Cnioits. — Amalganiated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  Number  4U,  Num- 
ber 182i  South  Fourth  Street;  Bakers'  Union,  Number  41,  meets  at  same  place;  Bakers' 
Union  Number  115,  ditto;  Barbers'  Union  Number  42,  Mystic  Chain  Hall ;  Brewers'  Union, 
Number  571  South  Third  Street;  Brick  Makers'  Protective  Association,  Number  107^  South 
High  Street;  Brick  Makers'  Union  Number  3,o()7,  Number  22^  East  Main  Street;  Building 
Trades'  Council,  Number  174*  North  High  Street;  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Union  Number 
61,  Ked  Men's  Hall  ;  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Union  Number  32f>,  Number  174^  North  High 
Streets;  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Union  Number  :>50,  Red  Men's  Hall;  (Carriage 
Workers'  Union  Number  5.239,  Hellermann's  Hall ;  Cigar  Makers'  Union  Number  75, 
Number  22A  East  Main  Street  ;  Coach  Lampmakers'  Union.  Number  118  North  Higli  Street; 
Columbus  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  Number  1S2.J  South  Fourth  Street ;  Employing  Plaster- 
ers, meet  every  Thursday  evening  at  Number  .'^2  South  High  Street;  Employing  Stonema- 
sons' meet  every  Monday  evening  at  Number  842  South  High  Street ;  Federal  Labor  ('ouncil. 
Number  182J  South  Fourth  Street;  Federal  f^abor  Union  Number  5.345,  Number  182.)  South 
Fourth  Street ;  Tinners'  Union.  Hellermann's  Hall;  Furnituremakers'  Union  Number  42, 
Number  142  East  Town  Street;  Harness  Makers'  Union,  Number  lis  North  High  Street; 
Hod  Carriers'  Union,  Division  Number  1,  corner  Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets;  Iron 
Moulders'  Beneficial  Associations  Number  W,  Wirthwein  Hall ;  Iron  Moulders'  Union  Num- 
ber 39,  Wirt  hwein  Hall;  International  A?.<*ociation  of  Machinists,  Number  llH  North  High 
Street;  Journeyman  Tailors'  Union.  Number  22i  East  Main  Street;  Lathers'  Union  Number 
5,182,  Number  IS2^  i^outh  Fourth  Street  ;  Lumber  Handlers'  and  Teamsters'  Union  Number 
5,271,  Number  lis  North  Hiarh  ;  Machinist**'  Union,  Buckeye  Lodge,  Number  55,  Number 
118  North  High  Street :  Mill  Workers*  Union  Number  HK7,  Number  US  North  High  Street; 
Musicians' Protective  Apso«'iaiion,  Nihnber  273  South  High  Street;  Onler  of  Railway  Teleg- 
raphers, Number  US  North  High  Street;  Plasterers' Union  Number  41»,  corner  Mound  and 
High  streets;  Painters'  Union  Number  hi<i,  corner  Mound  an<l  Fourth  streets;  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bra-^sworkers,  Number  lis  North  High  Street;  Tailors'  Union  Number  27, 
Number  22.i  East  Main  Street;  Iron  Moulders'  Union  of. North  America.  Number  US  North 
High  Street;  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.  Capital  Lodge,  Number  50,  Number  IKS  North  High 
Street;  Journeyman  Plumbers'  Union,  Number  17^  East  Town  Street;  Hod  Carriers'  Union 
Number  5,3l'.>,  Central  Markethouse  ;  Pha'nix  Local  Assembly  Number  2.9<)l).  Knights  of 
Labor,  Clinton  Block  ;  ('olumbu<  Typographical  Union  Number  5,  meets  oi  the  first  Sunday 
in  each  month  ;  Columbus  Lodge,  Number  22.  Switchmen's  .Mutual  Aid  Association,  Nurn- 
ber  118  North  High  Street ;  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Hollingsworth  Division,  Number 
100,  Odd  Fellows'  Building;  Franklin  Lodge,  Number  !).  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, Number  80}  North  High  Street;  Little  Miami  Division,  Number  34,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  ?3ngineers,  Number  SOj  North  High  Street;  Columbus  Ix)dge,  Number  175.  Broth- 
erhood of  Railway  Trainmen,  Number  UIJ  South  High  Street;  Painters' and  Decorators' 
Union,  Wirthwein  Hall;  Plumbers'  Union,  Number  17A  East  Town  Street;  Retail  Clerks' 
Association,  Number  17*  East  Town  Street ;  Stonecutters'  Union,  Number  22^  East  Main  Street ; 
Stationary  Engineers'  Union,  Wirthwein  Hall ;  Stonemasons'  International  Union  Number 
2,  Central  MaAtethouse ;  Teamsters'  Union,  Number  5,337,  Wirthwein  Hall:  Typographical 
Union,  Number  5,  Number  r»3.}  South  High  Street. 

Knights  of  /.«^or.— Columbus  As.semV)ly  Nun)bcr5.41<i,  meets  at  Number  335i  South  High 
Street;  District  Assembly  Number  1*2,  meet-s  at  1S2A  South  Fourth  Street;  Eureka 
Assembly  (Watchmakers), 'Number  1»,(V27:  L.  A.,  Number '2,520  meets  at  H2i  South  Fourth 
Street;  National  District  Assembly  Number  l:i5,  Clinton  Block;  Phn»nix  Assemblv  Number 
2,960,  meets  at  Number  1S2.',  South  Fourth  Street;  Scioto  Assemblv  Number  <>, 202,  Sessions 
Block. 


CHAPTER  L. 


MUSIC    AND    THE    DRAMA. 

An  asBOciation  of  vocalists  calling  itself  the  Handel  Society  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  musical  organization  in  Columbus.  We  read  of  its  participation  in 
the  celebration  of  Independence  Day  in  the  years  1821  and  1822,  on  which  occa- 
sions, wo  are  told,  it  acquitted  itself  with  **a  superior  degree  of  elegance." 
How  long  the  Handel  Society  continued  we  are  not  informed;  it  was  still  in  exis- 
tence in  1830.  Of  military  music  in  and  about  the  borough,  during  the  war  of 
1812,  and  the  subsequent  musterdays,  we  may  fairly  presume  there  was  plenty, 
although  its  instrumental  resources,  doubtless,  were  usually  limited  to  the  fife  and 
drum.  Of  theatrical  entertainments  the  borough  was  entirely  destitute,  but  we 
hear  of  its  visitation  by  certain  vagrant  exhibitions  for  village  entertainment  at 
quite  an  early  period.  Under  date  of  April  21,  1827,  the  arrival  in  Columbus  of 
**  Tippo  Sultan,  the  Great  Hunting  Elephant,"  was  thus  advertised  : 

The  performances  of  Tippo  Sultan,  together  with  the  dexterity  and  intrepidity  of  his 
keeper,  produces  a  spectacle  not  only  curious  and  diverting,  but  in  some  instances  both  inter- 
esting to  the  spectator  and  dangerous  to  the  keeper.  [The  advertisement  here  describes 
some  of  the  elephant's  tricks  and  continues:]  The  Mammoth  Lion,  Tiger,  Cat,  Lynx,  Shet- 
land Pony,  Dandy  Jack,  Ac,  &c.  The  above  named  animals  will  be  seen  at  Mr.  RusselTs 
Tavern,  Columbus,  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  27th,  28th  and  2Dth  inst.  The 
exhibition  will  be  accompanied  with  good  Music.  Admittance  25  cents  —  children  under  12 
years  of  age  half  price. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  public  entertainment  made  at  the  capital 
of  Ohio.     At  night  the  "  hunting  elephant  "  was  locked  up  in  the  tavern  backyard 
where,  during  one  of  the   nights  of  his  sojourn,  ho   broke  loose,  and  for    awhile 
amused  himself  by  pumping  water  at  the  well.       Finally    he    broke   the   pump- 
handle,  and  looking  around  for  some  new  pastime  spied  two  barrels  of  flour  stand- 
ing on  the  back  porch.     Breaking  into  these,  he,  for  a  while,  ate  flour  and  drank 
water  alternately  until  he  converted  the  residue  of  the  flour  into  paste.     Awakened 
by  the  noise,  Mr.  Russell  descended  and  was  received  by  the  elephant  with  a  fusillad 
ol  dough.     Beating  a  retreat  the  discomfited  host  aroused  the  keeper  of  the  frolic- 
some beast,  who,  after  some  effort,  succeeded  in  getting   him  tied  again.     LTnde 
date  of  April  10,  1828,  a  ''dramatic   entertainment"  was  thus  referred  to:     '' T 
the  performance  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Harper  on    Moiuia}'  an<l  Tuesday  evenings  th^^^       * 
tribute  of  praise  is  jusUy  due.     Mr.   Powell   was  excellent   in   Tony  Lumpkin  i'  ^ 

*  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.'  '     This   performance  probably  took   place  at  the  marked —    / 
house,  on  State  Street.     On  May  15,  1828,  it  was  announced  that  Field  &  Purdy  > 

"  celebrated  equestrian  company  "  would  arrive   in   the  borough  on  the  next  d 
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or  the  day  after.  In  October,  1828,  C.  Parker  opened  a  school  in  sacred  music  at 
the  Academy.  A  popular  musicbook  of  that  year  was  called  the  "  Missouri  Har- 
mony."    On  May  G,  1830,  the  borough  was  startled  by  this  announcement : 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  10th  and  11th  inst.,  will  be  exhibited  on  the  common 
opposite  Watson's  Hotel,  in  Columbus,  [where  the  Neil  House  now  stands]  the  most  exten- 
sive and  diversified  collection  of  foreign  animals  ever  seen  in  the  State.  Among  others  are 
the  Kangaroo  from  New  Holland,  Hyena  from  Ethiopia,  Zebra  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
African  Lion.  .  .  .  [and]  an  ape  with  her  young,  which  she  yet  nurses.  At  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  4  p.  m.  each  day  the  Keeper  of  the  Asiatic  Lion  and  Lioness  will  eider  their  respective 
cages!  !  Immediately  preceding  which  the  Camels,  Lamas,  Ponies  and  Monkeys  will  be 
exercised  in  the  ring. 

About  the  year  1832  theatrical  performances  began  at  Young's  Coffeehouse 
under  the  management  of  Gilbert  &  Trowbridge.  This  place  of  entertainment  was 
called  the  Eagle  Theatre,  and  consisted  of  a  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  with  seats 
atone  end  of  it  rising  one  above  another  as  high  as  the  ceiling.  The  company 
played  to  "  crowded  houses."  It  comprised  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.Trow- 
bridge,  William  Barry,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  J.  Smith  and  Mr.  William. Delman.  On  June 
24,  1830,  it  was  announced  that  at  this  place  would  appear  "the  celebrated  juven- 
ile actress,  Miss  Lane,"  in  *'  /s  I/c  Jra/ous  "  and  a  farce  entitled  "  IVinniny  a  Hus- 
banjy  On  July  12,  1830,  this  theatre  was  reopened,  after  an  interval,  with  a 
**  petit  comedy  called  Bhw  Den'/s"  after  which,  it  was  Htated,  Mr.  A.  Cohen  would 
appear  in  *'  the  popular  bravura  soni^,  'The  glad  trumpet  sounds  to  victory ' "  and 
"a  comic  chant  called  '  Push  along,  keep  moving,'  "  after  which  would  follow  "  a 
fancy  dance  by  Mis.s  Stannard,  several  favorite  songs  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinloch." 
and  "a  new  farce"  entitled  12  Precisely^  nr  ti  N'ujht  at  Dorrr,  in  which  Miss  Lane 
would  perform  in  five  ditf'erent  (characters. 

A  traveling  menagerie,  the  |)roprietor8liip  of  which  does  not  appear,  gave 
exhibitions  in  Columbus  on  October  21  and  22,  1831.  Among  its  attractions  were 
a  **  unicorn  or  rhinoceros,"  two  royal  Bengal  tigars,  two  leopards,  a  lynx  from 
Japan,  a  pair  of  ocelots  from  California,  a  "  romopo  from  the  East  Indies,  similar 
to  the  hyena,''  two  panthers  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,a  cougar  and  a  condor  from 
South  America,  and  "  monkeys  in  great  variety.'  The  Siamese  Twins  visited  the 
borough  in  1833,  and  gave  seances  at  the  National  Hotel.  A  current  newspaper 
account  of  them  stated:  -'Although  rather  small  in  stature  they  appear  to  enjoy 
excellent  health,  and  their  countenances  and  movements  indicate  much  shrewdness 
and  animation.'  The  Franklin  Harmonic  Society  was  organized  on  February  2, 
1833,  with  Kufus  Beach  as  president;  object,  "improvement  of  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  music."  Of  this  society  A.  C.  Findlay,  H.  H.  Gridley,  Isaac  Dalton 
and  John  T.  Spear  were  trustees  and  Hli  Sione  wecrotary.  S.  Butler  &  Company's 
menagerie  visited  the  borough  in  May,  1834.  Its  leading  attraction  was  ''  the 
great  hunting  or  war  elephant,  ilannibal."  Raymond  &  Ogdens  menagerie  fol- 
lowed in  August  of  the  same  year.  "  Columbus  Jockey  Club  races,'  to  be  *'  free 
only  for  colts  owned  by  citizens,"  and  to  be  "  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  Balti- 
more Central  Course,"  were  announced  for  October. 

The  first  circus  to  visit  Columbus  was  probably  an  English  one  called  Pippin's. 
It  pitched  its  tents  on  the  common  just  east  of  Heyl's  Tavern  on  "South  High 
Street.  The  exact  date  of  its  arrival  cannot  now  be  fixed  ;  the  year  seems  to  have 
been  1833  or  1834.  In  1835  '*  Brown's  Mammoth  Arena  Circus"  gave  exhibitions 
on  July  2  and  3.  Among  its  proprietors  was  Samuel  Stick ney  who  was  the 
Barnum  of  the  showmen  ot  that  period.  Charles  Rockwell,  another  proprietor,  is 
described  as  a  very  handsome  man,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  attract  the  admira- 
tion of  sentimental  young  ladies  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become,  on  some  occa- 
sions, an  annoyance.     One   of  these  enthusiasts    who  had   become   particularly 
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obtrusive  he  rebuffed  by  telling  her  that  if  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  ward- 
robe he  would  present  it  to  her.  Among  the  performers  in  this  circus  was  Charles 
Shay,  a  celebrated  juggler;  a  daring  *' bareback  rider"  named  Charles  Rogers, 
and  Kicardo,  a  popular  clown.  About  this  time  the  Blanchard  family  of  circus 
performers  erected  a  wooden  building  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Capitol 
Square,  and  gave  exhibitions  during  the  winter. 

The  first  building  in  Columbus  intended  especially  for  a  theatre,  was  erected 
by  a  jointstock  company  in  1835.  It  was  built  of  wood,  and  stood  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Hoster  Block  on  North  High  Street.  An  enthusiastic  newspaper 
reporter,  writing  in  November,  1835,  said  of  it : 

The  building  for  the  theatre  is  already  considerably  advanced  towards  completion.  It 
will  be  quite  a  massive  and  splendid  pile  —  measuring  fifty  feet  in  front,  on  High  Street 
(north  of  Broad),  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  clear  of  the  roof.  ... 
On  an  inspection  of  the  interior,  the  space  allotted  to  the  stage  appears  to  occupy  onehalf  of 
the  building,  with  dressingrooms  attached.  The  audience  part  will  consist  of  a  pit,  two  tiers 
of  Boxes,  with  a  Saloon  in  the  rear. 

Thiy  establishment  took  the  name  of  Columbus  Theatre,  and  was  opened  in 
December,  1835,  by  Messrs.  [Edwin]  Dean  and  McKinney,  managers  of  the  Eagle 
Street  Theatre,  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  A  silver  cup  valued  at  fifly  dollars  was 
offered  as  a  prize  for  the  best  address  to  be  spoken  at  the  opening.  This  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  Otway  Curry.  Another  cup  valued  at  twentyfive  dollars,  offered 
by  Mr.  John  Young,  of  the  Eagle  Coffeehouse,  as  a  prize  for  the  second  best 
address  was  taken  by  Mr.  .lames  Kilbourn.  A  communication  to  the  author  by 
Mr.  John  M.  Kerr,  who  was  one  of  the  stockholders  of  this  theatre,  contains  the 
following  interesting  reminiscences  of  its  earlier  performers: 

The  first  company  of  the  old  theatre  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  and  their  daughter 
Julia,  Mr.  Charles  Webb  as  leading  man  or  tragedian,  Mr.  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  Trowbridge  as 
leading  actress,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lennox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker,  Mr. 
Joseph  Proctor,  Mr.  Marsh,  Miss  Honey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest  and  Mr.  William  Barry  as 
con)edians,  and  Mr.  (/harles  Den  man.  Mrs.  Trowbridge  became  a  great  favorite  in  this  city  ; 
so  admired  was  she  that  a  purse  was  made  up  and  a  celebrated  New  York  artist  was  employed 
to  paint  her  lifesize  portrait  in  the  character  of  "The  Wife."  Mr.  Charles  Webb,  in  the 
character  of  "The  Stranger"  was  never  excelled.  1  heard  the  great  English  tragedian, 
Macready,  say  that  he  was  the  best  actor  on  the  American  boards.  But  alas,  wliere  are  the 
members  of  that  fine  (iramatic  company  now!  They  have  nearly  all  made  their  final  exit 
from  the  stage  of  life.  I  know  of  but  two  survivors  out  of  the  entire  list.  I  met  William 
Barry  in  San  Francisco  in  18H1,  looking  as  young  as  ever.  He  was  then  playing  at  .McGuire's 
Opera  House,  in  that  city.  Mr.  Joseph  Proctor  resides  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  lately  still 
playing  there  his  favorite  character  of  '*  Jihonanesy  "  in  Nick  of  the  Woo<h.  Julia  Dean 
Hayne,  wlio  became  a  V)ril]iant  star,  J  last  saw  in  San  Francisco.  ...  In  1841,  when  the  old 
theatre  finally  closed.  Mr.  John  Leslie,  ils  stage  painter,  took  with  him  to  Cincinnati  much  of 
its  fine  scenery.  In  1843  the  building  was  purchased  by  M.  J.  Gilbert,  who  remodeled  it,  and 
for  a  time  it  was  known  as  the  City  Hall.  Afterwards  it  was  cut  in  two  and  its  front  part 
was  removed  by  ^Ir.  Gilbert  to  a  point  near  Gay  Street,  where  it  was  fitted  up  for  a  dwelling. 
The  last  occupant  of  its  stage  part  was  William  G.  Wiatt,  who  used  it  as  a  billiard  saloon. 

Among  the  most  popular  plays  at  the  old  Columbus  Theatre  were  St.  Grorge 
and  the  I)r(i(jon,  Mdzeppa  and  Catdract  of  the  Ganges.  A  trained  horse  of  great 
value,  used  in  i\\^  \)\iiy  oi'  Miueppa^  took  sick  and  died  while  f'y?  route  to  Cincin- 
nati to  take  part  in  an  engagonient  in  that  city.  In  lion  of  the  lost  animal,  one 
of  Mr.  Kerr's  horses  was  trained  for  the  play  and  performed  its  jmrt  admir- 
ably. A  companion  to  this  horse  became  equally  expert  in  the  play  of  The 
Ganges.    The  Maze])pa  animal  was  billed  as    "  the  wild  horse  of  Tartary." 

A  famous  and  popular  danseuse  of  the  Columbus  Theatre,  who  made  her  ad- 
vent in  1837,  was  Miss  Honey.  Her  most  piquant  dances  were  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  a  shower  of  silver   ''  quarters  "    thrown  upon  the  stage  by  her  admirers. 
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Miss  Honey  had  also  considerable   talent  as  an  actress,  and  in  whatever  part  she 
took  evoked  applause. 

The  theatrical  performances  of  the  thirties  usually  began  with  a  comedy  and 
ended  with  a  farce.  The  season  at  the  Columbus  theatre  was  opened  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1837,  with  the  following  programme  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample: 

Kotzebue's  Celebrated  play  of  The  Stranger.  Cast :  The  Stranger,  Mr.  Kelsey  ;  Baron 
Steinfurt,  Mr.  Lennox;  Count  Wintersen,  Mr.  Dufly  ;  Francis,  Mr.  Burton;  Tobias,  Mr. 
Trowbridge;  Solomon,  Mr.  Dean;  Peter,  Mr.  Forrest;  Mrs.  Haller,  Mrs.  Trowbridge ;  Coun- 
tess, Mrs.  Dean  ;  Charlotte,  Mrs.  Ftirrest.  After  the  play,  a  song  by  Mr.  Lennox.  To  con- 
clude with  the  laughable  farce  of  the  Two  Oregories. 

In  June,  1837,  a  '* grand  vocal  and  instrumental  concert"  by  ''Miss  DeBarr, 
from  New  York  and  New  Orleans ''  was  announced.  This  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  of  its  kind.  An  example  of  the  cheap  sensational  *' shows  " 
then  current  will  be  found  in  the  following  advertisement  of  August  12,  1837  : 

Mr.  O'Connell,  the  Tattooed  Man  and  Adventurer  who  was  shipwrecked  and  resided 
on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  for  several  years,  will  give  an  account  of  his  wonderful  adven- 
tures, and  exhibit  the  War  Dance  and  Curiosities  of  those  countries.  .  .  .  Mr.  O'Connell 
is  termed  in  the  Eastern  prints  the  Modern  Robinson  Crusoe. 

On  July  3  and  4,  1837,  an  exhibition  of  wax  figures,  accompanied  by  comic 
Ethiopian  vocalism,  took  place  ''on  Colonel  Noble's  lot,  east  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church."  Among  the  plays  performed  in  the  Columbus  Theatre  in  1838  were 
Macbeth,  Cherry  and  Fair  Star,  Innkeeper's  Daughter,  Gipsy  f^  Revenge,  Maiden's 
Voic,  The  Wife,  Fizarro,  Fazio,  Hunchbaek,  Wreekefs  Daughter,  Evadne,  Taming  of 
th£  Shreic  and  Favst.  On  the  performance  of  the  latter  in  January,  1838,  the 
following  comment  was  made: 

This  drama,  which  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  city  on  Monday  evening,  is 
beyond  all  question  the  most  splendid  and  perfect  spectacle  ever  proluced  in  any  theatre  in 
this  country  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  produced  at  any  one  of  the 
eastern  cities  with  greater  splendor,  beauty  and  magnificence.  Ttie  scenery,  as  produced  at 
this  theatre,  is  entirely  new,  and  painted  by  Mr.  John  Leslie,  who,  as  an  artist,  is  unsur- 
passed by  anyone  of  his  profession  in  the  United  States.  The  city  of  Venice,  the  second 
scene  in  Faustus,  as  a  piece  (»f  painting  is  in  itself  a  work  of  surpassing  excellence,  and 
une^ualed  by  anything  ever  exhibited,  to  say  the  least  in  this  western  country.  No  idea  can 
be  given  in  a  mere  statement  of  this  kind  of  the  enchi^ntiog  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by 
the  beautiful  and  sudden  change  from  the  first  scene,  a  ri(;h  and  gorgeous  view  of  the  Drach- 
enfels  at  sunset,  to  the  view  of  the  city  of  Venice  above  alluded  to.  .  .  .  The  character  of 
Faustus  is  remarkably  well  conceived  and  sustained  by  Mr.  I^nnox.  Mrs.  [Martha  M.] 
Trowbridge  as  Adine  —  the  mind  expands  and  the  very  soul  thrills  with  emotion  at  the  bare 
recollection.  .  .  .  We  doubt  whether  this  representation  of  Mrs.  T.  can  be  excelled  by  any 
actress  living. 

Commenting  upon  the  play  of  Macbeth  at  this  theatre  another  critic  wrote: 

Of  the  performance  of  Mrs.  Trowbridge,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  we  are  exceedingly  proud. 
We  are  proud  of  it  becau>e  we  claim  her,  at  least  by  adoption,  as  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Ohio.  Her  success  was,  if  possible,  beyond  what  her  fine  intellectual  powers  and  histrionic 
skill  had  led  us  to  anticipat<>.     In  the  invocation, 

**  Come,  come  yr)u  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,*' 

her  peculiar,  her  own  intonation  of  voice,  and  her  blended  sternness  and  solemnity  of  man* 
ner  were  strikingly  eflfective. 
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On  May  22,  1838,  the  Franklin  Harmonic  Society  gave  a  concert  at  the  Prot- 
cHtant  EpiHCopul  Church,  and  during  the  same  month  and  year  the  Columbus 
Band  made  its  advent.  This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  local  or^^ani- 
zations  using  brass  instruments.  Fogg  &  Stickney's  Circus,  formerly  Brown's, 
visited  Columbus  in  August,  Waring's  in  May.'  In  December,  1839,  the  Columbus 
Theatre  was  opened  for  the  season  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Kent.  Among 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  comprising  his  stock  company  were  Mesdames  Kent^ 
Martha  M.  Trowbridge,  Altimus  and  Burton,  Miss  Ritter  and  Messrs.  W.  Kent. 
McCrum,  Delman,  Altimus,  Lathrop,  Winans,  J.  Smith  and  R.  H.  Harris.  The 
opening  play  of  the  season  was  The  Stranger.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the 
manager  and  the  leading  actors  and  actresses  took  benefits,  as  was  in  those  days  the 
cu.stom.  In  1839  and  1840  several  concerts  of  the  better  claj-s  were  given  in  the 
dining  hall  of  the  American  House,  which  seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  the 
most  available  place  for  such  a  purpose.  Charles  H.  Eaton,  a  tragedian  of  consid- 
erable fame,  filled  an  engagement  in  Shakespearean  parts  at  the  Columbus  Theatre 
in  1839.  Jlisdobut  was  made  as  Duke  of  Gloster.  He  and  Charles  Wehb  achieved 
great  success  as  Damon  and  Pythias.  A.  A.  Adams,  a  trai^edian  of  contempo- 
rary fame,  appeared  during  the  same  season  as  Virginius  and  Hamlet.  In  the 
latter  part  he  was  declared  to  be  second  only  to  Booth.  The  leading  lad}'  in  the 
Eaton  and  Adams  plays  was  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Trowbridge.  Mr.  Job  B.  Mills,  a 
young  actor  of  Franklin  County  citizenship,  became  conspicuous  on  the  Colum- 
bus stage  in  1840.  Among  the  more  important  plays  of  that  year  were  She 
Stoops  to  (hnquer.  Hunchback^  The  Wife^  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Pizarro^  Hamlet  and 
Youthful  Brigand.  In  January,  1841,  Messrs.  Parker  and  Leslie,  managers  of  the 
Columbus  Theatre,  put  upon  their  stage  a  spectacular  play  called  Aladdin.  Its 
scenic  splendors  were  rapturously  described  b}'  the  dramatic  reporters  of  the 
period.  Among  the  more  noted  actors  on  the  Columbus  stage  in  1841  were  Miss 
Mary  Duff,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wallack,  Mr.  F.  A.  Forrester  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Mills.  Miss 
Honey  continued  to  dance  her  way  into  public  fiavor  all  through  the  season. 

Towards  the  end  of  1841  the  Columbus  Theatre  seems  to  have  degenerated 
both  financially  and  morally,  and  its  evil  influence  upon  the  young  people  of  the 
city,  resulting  particularly  from  its  "bar"  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants  was  loudly 
complained  of  As  the  theatre  declined,  concerts  and  small  shows  multiplied. 
VVariiiij:  &  Uaymond's  menagerie  and  circus  visited  the  city  in  August,  1842. 
Hopkins  &  Company's  menagerie  exhibited  some  novel  performances  with 
wild  beasts  in  October,  1843.  Signor  Blitz,  the  wonderful  magician, 
gave  some  performances  of  his  "  black  art "  at  the  City  Hall  in  1844. 
Christy's  Minstrels  came  in  December  of  that  year.  On  January  2,  1845,  the 
Columbus  Sacred  Music  Society  was  organized  at  the  old  United  States  Court- 
house. The  managers  appointed  were  Messrs.  Whitworth,  Shepherd,  Hand, 
Chapin  and  Howard.  At  the  meeting  for  organization  Governor  Bartley  pre- 
sided. The  society  gave  its  first  concert  at  Trinity  Church,  June  19.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2,  184.'),  a  concert  was  given  at  the  Clay  Club  House  by  the  German  Glee 
Club.  l)uring  the  same  month  and  year  the  city  was  visited  by  the  noted  dwarf, 
*'  General  Tom  1'humb."  The  Swiss  Bellringers  made  their  appearance  in  May. 
G.  K.  Spalding's  Circus,  one  of  the  finest  concerns  of  the  kind  then  traveling, 
gave  an  exhibition  on  August  25.  On  June  6,  1845,  a  concert  was  given  at  the 
Neil  House  by  the  famous  Scandinavian  violinist,  Ole  Bull.  He  was  assisted  bj 
Messrs.  Dutfield  and  Machold.  Spencer's  Ethiopian  Minstrels  gave  a  perform- 
ance at  the  Clay  Club  Hall  on  January  3,  1846  ;  in  June  of  the  same  year  the 
city  was  visited  b}'  June  &  Turners  Circus.  Raymond  &  Waring's  Grand  Zo- 
ological Exhibition,  of  which  Herr  Dresbach,  the  famous  liontamer,  was  a  leading 
attraction,  exhibited  on  May  1  ;  S.  O.  Stickney's  Circus  on  July  31,  and  Welch, 
Mann  &  Delavan's  Circus  on  August  11   and  12,  same  year.     Delavan,  it  is  said, 
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had,  before  this  time,  brought  to  Columbus  the  first  living  giraffe  ever  seen  in  the 
city.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  back  yard  of  Russell's  Globe  Inn.  Eockwell  & 
Stone's  Circus  gave  an  exhibition  on  the  Rich  Street  "showground"  in  Novem- 
ber. Spalding's,  Welch  &  Delavan's,»  Howe  &  Company's  and  Rockwell  &  Com- 
pany's circuses  all  came  in  1847.  On  August  IG  of  that  year  Raymond  &  Waring 
exhibited  their  menngcrie,  including  Herr  Dresbach's  cages  of  trained  lions. 
The  crowd  in  attendance  was  larger  than  had  ever  before  been  witnessed  in  the 
cit}'  on  any  similar  occasion.  On  September  14,  1847,  an  exhibition  of  fireworks 
—  the  first  in  Columbus  that  we  read  of — was  given  on  the  Capitol  Square.  Its 
manager  was  S.  B.  Barnaby.  The  Alleghanians,  a  famous  concert  troupe  of  that 
day,  gave  a  vocal  concert  at  the  Secoiid  Presbyterian   Church   December  7. 

On  December  30,  1847,  theatrical  performances  were  resumed  in  the  city. 
The  manager  was  Thomas  F.  Lennox,  ot  tlie  old  Columbus  Theatre;  the  place, 
Neil's  New  Hall,  just  south  of  the  Neil  House.  The  opening  play  was  "  Cherry's 
comedy.  The  Soldier's  Daughter/'  A  fire  in  the  theatre  on  February  10, 1848,  seems 
to  have  put  an  end  to  the  performances  for  the  time  being. 

On  June  29,  1848,  P.  T.  Barnum  made  his  advent  in  Columbus  at  the  head  of 
his  "  Grand  Traveling  Exhibiiion,"  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  which  was 
advertised  as  a  ''Gorgeous  Funeral  Pageant,  Funeral  of  Napoleon."  The  bills 
announced  that  every  per>on  connected  with  the  exhibition  was  a  "  teetotaler." 
Barnum  pitched  his  tents  on  the  State  Street  "show^  ground"  which  included  the 
site  of  the  present  National  Government  building.  The  grounding  of  a  canalboat 
caused  a  postponement  of  the  opening  peiformance.  In  September,  1848,  an 
association  of  amateurs  was  organized  under  the  name  of  Columbus  Barracks  Band. 
The  year  1848  seems  to  have  been  a  good  one  for  travelini;  circuses;  ail  the  most 
noted  ones  visited  Columbus  in  the  course  of  the  season.  Theatrical  performances 
began  at  Concert  Hall  December  14;  opening  play,  Ev<idn(\  with  Mrs.  John  S. 
Potter  in  the  title  role.  Mr.  Charles  Webb  as  Othello  was  announced  for  Decem- 
ber 15.  Twelve  Chippewa  Indians,  en  route  from  La  Pointe,  Michigan,  to  Wash- 
ington, gave  an  exhibition  at  Mechanics'  Hall,  December  11. 

Raymond  &  Company's  Menagerie,  including  a  livu  rhinoceros  and  accom- 
panied by  Herr  Dresbach,  "  emperor  of  all  the  lions,'  exhibited  on  April  19,  1849. 
Williamson's  Diorama  of  the  Bornhardinent  of  Vera  ('ruz  was  one  of  the  amuse- 
ment events  of  the  same  month  and  year.  On  November  15,  1849,  appeared  in 
the  Ohio  Stdiesman  the  following  card  which  is  in  several  ways  significant  : 

Theatre:  Concert  Hall,  Stalfsman  Huilding.  Decker  &  Sarjy;ent,  Managers.  A  Card  — 
The  managers  feeling  satisfied  tfiat  the  ladies  are  in  favor  of  moral,  inno(!ont  and  intellectual 
Theatrical  re|)re8entation8,  and  nothing  but  the  dn^ad  of  having  their  feelings  wounded  and 
their  sensibilities  nhocked  by  low  and  vulgar  witticisms,  too  often  alloweil  at  such  place;",  fias 
hitherto  deterred  many  from  visiting  public  exhibitions,  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
ASSURE  the  ijEidies  especially,  that  nothing  in  the  least  degree  demoralizing,  or  that  can  in  any 
way  offend  the  most  sensitive  mind,  will  be  allowed  in  their  theatre.  .\n  efticitnt  police 
have  been  enjjaged  to  bvforce  or  ler,  if  n^^ot^ssiry. 

On  December  3,  1849,  a  ''  German  concert,"  said  to  have  been  "  one  of  the 
most  elegant  musical  entertainments  ever  given  in  thecit}',"  took  place  at  Mechan- 
ics'Hall.  The  concerts,  panoramas  and  like  entertainments  of  this  period  were 
very  numerous.     Signor  Blitz  reappeared  with  his  magic  on  March  21,  1850. 

In  musical  matters  the  turning  of  the  meridian  of  the  century  was  also  the 
turning  of  a  new  leaf  On  August  21,  1850,  tlie '' Swedish  Nightingale,"  Jenny 
Lind,  accotnpanied  by  her  two  professional  companions,  Messrs.  Benedict  and  Bel- 
letti,  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  steamer  Atlantic.  She  was  under  engagement 
with  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum  for  an  American  tour,  and  was  mot  and  welcomed  by  him 
as  she  landed  on  September  1  at  New  York.     She  was  also  greeted  by  thousands 
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of  enthusiastic  Americans  who  crowded  the  neighboring  roofs,  streets  and  ship- 
ping as  she  stepped  upon  the  wharf.  In  driving  to  her  hotel  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Barnum,  she  passed  under  two  beautiful  arches  twined  with  green  boughs  and 
inscribed,  Welrome^  Jenny  Lhui ;  Welcome  to  America.  Within  ten  minutes  after 
her  arrival  at  the  Irving  House,  ten  thousand  people  had  collected  around  itM 
Broadway  entrance.  During  the  ensuing  evening  she  was  serenaded  at  the  hotel 
by  the  New  York  Musical  Fund  Society,  of  two  hundred  musicians,  in  the  presence 
of  twenty  thousand  people.  So  persistent  were  the  calls  tor  her  that  Mr.  Barnum 
was  obliged  to  present  her  to  the  multitude.  The  excitement  and  enthusiasm  in 
New  York  were  contagious,  and  spread  all  over  the  country.  Jenny  Lind  gar- 
ments of  all  kinds  were  worn,  Jenny  Lind  poetry  and  incidents  crowded  the  news- 
papers, and  Jenny  Lind  songs  were  in  everybody's  mouth.  Wherever  the  admired 
songstress  moved  she  was  surrounded  by  enthusiastic  multitudes. 

On  September  11  her  first  American  concert  took  place  at  Castle  Garden. 
The  tickets  had  been  sold  at  auction  some  days  before;  the  first  one  offered 
brought  ^250.  The  great  auditorium  was  crowded  in  every  part,  and  the  re- 
ception given  to  Jenny  Lind  as  she  was  led  forward  and  presented  by  Mr.  Ben- 
edict was  unprecedented.  "Few  of  the  great  of  earth  have  ever  received  any- 
thing like  such  a  compliment.  It  was  a  magnificent  tribute  to  personal  and 
artistic  worth.  Expectation  had  been  raised  to  its  highest  pitch,  yet  was  disap- 
pointed only  in  being  surpassed.  At  the  close  of  the  concert  Mr  Barnum 
announced  that  its  entire  proceeds  would  be  devoted  to  charitable  objects.  This 
act  the  audience  wild,  and,  together  with  many  subsequent  incidents  of  like 
character,  won  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

In  Washington  City  the  Jenny  Lind  concerts  were  attended  by  all  the  prin- 
cipal dignitaries  of  the  government,  from  President  Fillmore  down.  At  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  parts  Jenny  Lind  sang  Hail,  Coluinhia,  and  so  thrilled 
was  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  present,  with  the  notes  of  the  grand  anthem,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  first  verse,  he  rose,  we  are  told,  and  involuntarily  joined  with  his 
deep  sonorous  voice  in  the  chorus.  Mrs.  Webster,  who  sat  immediately  behmd 
him,  "  kept  tugging  at  his  coattail  to  make  him  sit  down  or  stop  singing,  but  it 
was  of  no  earthly  use.'*  At  the  close  of  each  verse  the  Massachusetts  statesman 
joined  in,  and  "  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  Jenny  Lind,  Webster  or  the 
audience  was  the  most  deliijfhted." 

Early  in  1H51  efforts  were  made  to  induce  Jenny  Lind  to  give  one  concert  in 
('olurnbus.     On  April  14  these  endeavors  were  rewarded  by  the  following  assur 
ance  from  Cincinnati,  to  R.  E.  Neil  : 

Jenny  Lind  will  give  a  concert  at  Columbus  July  4.  Owing  to  prior  engage- 
ments our  otter  of  $10,000  would  not  induce  Barnum  to  come  until  then.— A.  Reed. 

On  April  14  all  the  expectations  raised  by  this  dispatch  were  dashed  to  pieces 
by  the  following  from  Mr.  Barnum  : 

Please  siiy  there  is  no  probability  of  Jenny  Lind  ever  singing  in  Columbus  or  any  of 
the  lake  cities,  all  reports  to  tlie  contrary  notwithstanding.  .Strong  inducements  are 
offered  us  to  go  to  London  on  the  first  of  June. 

Nevertheless,  an  engagement  for  the  coveted  concert  was  finally  concluded 
and  on  November  1,  1851,  the  following  announcement  was  made: 

Mademoiselle  Jenny  Lind  will  have  the  honor  to  give  a  Grand  Concert  in  the  Citv 
of  Columbus  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  4,  1851,  assisted  by  Signor  Salvi,  Signor  L. 
Belletti,  Mr.  Joseph  Burke.    Conductor,  Mr.  Otto  GoMschmidt.     Particulars  hereafter. 
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The  place  chosen  tor  tlie  concert  was  the  Odeon  Hall.  The  tickets  were 
limited  in  number,  so  that  each  purchaser  might  be  sure  of  a  seat,  and  were  sold 
at  four,  three  and  two  dollars  according  to  location.  The  sale  was  made  by  an 
authorized  agent.  Before  noon  of  November  3  all  the  places  were  taken.  The 
programme  opened  with  a  clarionette  fantasN'  by  Bellelti  on  themes  from  The 
Daughter  of  the  Reijhnent.  Next  came  an  aria  by  Salvi  from  Auber's  Mas.'<(ttn' <//(>, 
atler  which  Jenny  Lind  appeared  and  sang  the  air  Come  unto  Him,  from  Han- 
del's Afessidh,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  violin  obligato  by  Mr.  Joseph  Burke. 
The  second  part  of  the  concert  opened  with  violin  variations  by  Mr.  Burke  on 
one  of  Schubert's  melodies,  after  which  Jenny  Lind  sang  a  cavatina  from 
Meverbeer's  liohert  le  Diahle.  Salvi  followed  this  with  an  ai*ia  from  Donizetti's 
La  F((i'orit((,  after  which  Jenny  Lind  sang  her  famous  '*  Bird  Song,"  by  Taubert. 
Her  concluding  songs,  after  another  clarionette  fantasy  by  Belletti  —  from  Ho- 
hrmian  (riri  -  were  Johfi  Auderaon  My  Jo,  and  ('omln     Through  the  Jiye. 

At  the  same  j)l:ice,  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  5,  a  second  concert 
took  place,  which  Mr.  Joseph  Burke  opened  with  a  violin  fantasy  on  themes 
from  Bellini,  followed  by  Salvi  with  an  aria  from  Donizetti,  after  which  Jenny 
Lind  sang  the  air,  On  Mighty  Pinion.'^,  from  Haydn's  Creation.  A  piano  fan- 
tas}'  on  themes  from  MasAaniello,  by  Mr.  (xoldschmidt,  next  followed,  after 
which  the  aria  Casta  Diva,  from  Xorma,  sung  by  Jenny  Lind,  closed  the  iirst 
y)art  of  the  coiu^ert.  The  second  part  opened  with  a  clarionette  fantasy  by 
Belletti,  on  themes  from  Lurretia  Borgia^  followed  by  the  Gypsy  Song  from 
Meyerbeer's  Camp  In  SUeala,  by  Jenny  Lind.  The  next  two  pieces  were  a 
cavatina  by  Salvi,  from  iAiiumermoor,  and  a  piano  fantasy  by  Mr.  Goldschmidt, 
on  American  melodies,  after  which  Jenny  Lind  sang  Auld  Robin  Gray,  followed 
by  a  violin  caprice  by  Mr.  Burke  on  one  of  Beethoven's  melodies.  The  perform- 
ance closed  with  JJomr,  Su^eet  Home,  and  a  Norwegian  Echo  Song  sung  by  Jenny 
Jjind.  As  to  the  musical  qualities  of  these  concerts,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  received,  about  all  the  information  we  have  from  print  is  the  following 
fi'om  the  Ohio  State  Journal  • 

We  art*  sure  we  speak  the  jjeneral  voice  of  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her 
[Jenny  Lind]  when  we  say  she  fully  equaled  the  expectations  of  her  audieno(^  The  first 
concert  was  jriven  Tuesday  nij?ht.  ...  It  was  the  most  brilliant,  best  dressed  [the  dress  of 
the  audience  was,  of  course,  a  matter  of  the  first  importance],  and  bent  looking  house  we  have 
ever  seen  in  Columbus.  ...  At  the  appointed  hour  Jenny  Lind  appeared  on  the  stag**,  and 
was  greeted  with  that  hearty  and  general  applause  which  bespoke  their  appreciation  of  her 
higli  chHracter  as  an  artist  and  a  woman.  Her  appearance  was  very  attractive.  Those  who 
know  her  will  say  she  has  a  bad  looking  nose  [another  important  fact]  but  nobody  ever 
notices  this  when  she  is  on  the  stage.  [The  able  reporter,  however,  noticed  it.]  .  .  .  Of  her 
singing  we  have  little  to  say.  [Of  course  not ;  after  the  clothes  of  the  audience  and  the  nose 
of  the  sonsjstress  had  been  '*  noticed  "  there  was  not  much  left  to  say. J  It  was  magnificent, 
far  surpassing  that  of  «n?/ artist  that  ever  before  visited  (  olumbus.  .  .  .  The  Bird  iSong,  John 
Anderson  My  Jo  and  Coming  Through  the  Rye  were  theg«'ms  of  the  evening,  and  they  were 
all  of  them  gems  of  the  first  water.  .  .  .  The  animation,  the  birdlike  notes  that  were 
uttered,  the  rapid  transition  from  the  bottom  to  ihe  top  of  the  scale  [in  the  Bird  Song],  and 
the  exceeding  puri  y  of  tone  and  correctness  of  every  note  were  trulv  astonishing  and  car- 
ried away  the  audience  in  a  perfect  storm  of  applause  that  only  ceased  by  her  reappearances 
on  the  stage.  We  noticed  that  she  enunciated  the  words  of  the  English  songs  very  dis- 
tinctly. ...  The  large  collection  in  front  of  the  public  offices,  an(i  opposite  the  Odeon. 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  singing  exceedingly,  and  had  the  good  taste  to  cheer  just  at  the  right 
time.  We  are  informed  that  about  one  thousand  persons,  a  large  number  of  whom  were 
females,  occupied  the  streets  and  si<lewalks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hall.  .  .  Last  night  [Nov- 
ember 5]  Jenny  Lind  gave  her  farewell  concert  here.  The  evening  was  unfavorable,  but  the 
house  was  well  filled.  The  performance  throughout  w^as  most  acceptable.  Jenny  never  sang 
better.  Her  Auld  Robin  Grav  drew  tears  from  many  eyes.  The  Herdsman's  8ong  was  the 
last  and  best.  The  dying  melodies  of  her  voice  will  linger  in  many  ears  as  a  thing  of  joy  to 
be  remembered  for  life.  .  .  .  When  Burke  was  encored  in  one  of  his  line  pieces  of  melody 
on  Wednesday  evening  he  played  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer  in  the  most  beautiful  style  we 
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>a  silenl  a  >  that  every  sound 

From  tliu  pt'ouuu'U  i>r  iIjIh  Hucund  i;<iiicui-l  Joiniy  Liud  Oonuled  the  sum  of 
filteen  liuiiilrcil  dolliirN  to  the  Capitiil   Univeraily* 

At  tlie  Oiieoii,  ill  1851,  Mrs.  Seguiii  <;ave  a  coiieeit  on  June  2:i  and  Made- 
niDisL'Ile  Teresa  Pai-odi,  assisted  by  Maurico  Strakoseli,  gave  one  on  Juno  30, 
wliich  was  repeated  July  1.  On  August  9,  same  year  and  place,  a  "  grand  lyric 
eiilertiiin merit"  was  jfiveti  l>y  Madame  Anna  Bishop.  This  performance  oon- 
nisted  of  an  opeiatif  scene  from  Donizetti.  Dan  Rice's  cireus,  very  notable  at 
thill  tiniL'.  visited  the  eity  in  Seplomher. 

The  fourth  festival  of  the  North  Aniei-ieau  SAnKerbuud  was  held  at  Stewart  s 
Grove  June  4  and  5, 1852.  On  Saturday.Juno  5,  the  musical  soi^iety  marched  in  parade 
and  gave  an  evening  concert  at  Neil's  New  Hall.  The  programme  of  thin  concert  as 
printed  in  the  newspapers,  was  as  follows ;  1,  Overture  by  Machold  &  (iondnmn's 
Bund  :  :i. Welcome,  Columbus  Mtinncrehor  ;  :i.  Singers'  Banner  Song.entire  Clior  :  4, 
Bell  Sounds.  Cincinnati  Siingerbund  ;  5,  The  Hinger,  Cincinnati  Liedertafel  ;  6,  The 
('luipel,  entire  Chor.  I'arl  H  :  1,  Potpourri,  by  the  various  bands;  2,  Hearken, 
My  People,  entire  Clior;  3,  The  Three  Loveliest  Life  Klowers,  Dayton  Sanger- 
bund  ;  4.  The  Hunter,  <'olumbus  Miinnerchor;  5,  The  Singer's  Joyo,  Louis- 
ville I.iederkranz:  (i,  Waltz,  entire  Chor.  At  the  Grove  on  June  7,  gymnastic 
exercises  took  place  and  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Reinbard,  Neil.  Dennison, 
and  GAlloway.  In  the  evening  a  banquet  ami  ball,  preceded  by  a  parade,  took 
place  at  the  City  Hall. 

On  November  19,  1852,  a  "farewell  concert*  by  Ole  Bull,  under  direction 
of  Maurice  Slrakonch,  took  place  at  Neil's  Hall.  The  most  interesting  incident 
connected  with  this  concert  was  the  appeurance  in  it  —  first  appearance  in  Co- 
luinbu-i  —  of  Adelina  Patti,  tWen  a  child  of  eii;ht  years.  The  pieces  assigned  to 
her  were  Sappy  Birdling  of  the  Forest,  the  rondo  finale  from  La  Sonnambvla. 
Comin'  Through  the  Rye  and  Jenny  Lind's  Echo  Song.  Tickets  for  this  voneert 
were  sold  at  one  ilollar  each.  The  performances  elicited  the  following  news- 
paper comments  :' 

Since  the  glorious  concerts  of  Jenny  Lind  we  have  had  nothinic  that  will  compare  with 
the  concert  at  the  New  Hall  on  Friiiav  evening.  The  room  was  deneely  filled  at  an  early 
hour,  ...  Of  Strakosch  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  heretofore.  We  regard  him  as 
the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  pianist  that  ever  visited  Columbus.  .  .  .  Utile  Ade- 
lina Patti  is  a  gum.  We  had  read  what  we  thonght  extra vucsnt  praises  of  her  genius  and 
skill,  but  before  the  evening  wcis  spent  we  were  forced  to  confess  that  they  were  no  more 
than  just.  Of  course  a  little  Kirl  eight  years  old  can  not  have  the  power  of  Jenny  Lind  oi 
I'aroili.  but  the  skill  anil  grace  of  her  execution  were  astonisbing.  She  would  ran  up  and 
down  the  scale,  touching  notes  on  the  road  with  a  elearnesa  and  purity  of  tone  that  wen: 
truly  astonishing.  Coming  Through  the  Rye  was  simg  with  great  beauty.  The  peculiai 
wavy,  graceful  and  arch  tone  which  Jenny  Lind  gave  this  rare  Scotch  song  was  perfectly 
imitated  by  litllt!  Adelina.  The  Echo  Song  waa  beautifully  executed.  She  is  a  prodigy, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Ole  Bull  equnled  the  expectation  of  the  audience  in  every  respect.  Phyeicaltr  he  it 
R  fine  specimen  of  a  man.  His  tall  yet  welt  developed  and  graceful  form  and  pleaainfi 
countenance  gain  him  good  will  at  the  start.  Of  his  music  it  is  folly  for  us  to  write.  .  .  . 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  perfect  command  over  that  instrument  [violin]  than  h( 

EoSECFSes  The  wonderlul  power  of  playing  three  or  four  distinct  pans  at  the  same  tim« 
e  has  beyond  all  other  living  men.  The  rapidity  of  execution,  the  liquid  melody  of  tonee, 
Ac,  were  matters  of  admiration  to  the  large  and  attentive  audience. 

Of  course  from  such  a  report  as  this  very  little  idea  can  be  obtained  of  Olt 
Bull's  wonderful  music.  The  report  has  historical  value  only  as  an  iiidication  o: 
the  impressions  which  that  music  made.  A  second  concert  by  Ole  Bull  and  th( 
child  Patti  was  given  at  Neil's  Uall  on  December  21,  1862,  and,  we  are  told,  was 
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**  well  attended/'  The  pieces  assigned  to  Patti  in  this  concert  were  the  grand 
aria  in  Verdi's  iiV/i^/n/,  Hojiw  Sweet  Home,  an  English  ballad,  Trip!  Trip!  Trip! 
and  Jenny  Lind's  Et:ho  Sontj.  Ole  Bull  played  variations  on  Bellini's  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  a  caprice,  and  the  Carnival  at  Venice.  The  Ohio  Statesman  said  of 
this  concert  : 

The  audience  went  into  ei-stacies  over  every  part  of  the  entertainment.  Strakosch 
was  listened  to  with  delight,  and  In  petite  Patti  was  rapturously  encored  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  uf  her  l)eautiful  son^s.  She  is  certainly  the  greatest  Utile  wonder  in  the  musical 
world.  ...  By  request,  Ole  Bull  played  the  sweetest  of  all  his  productions  —  ihe  Mother' t 
Prayer.  In  our  opinion  it  was  the  gem  of  the  evening  and  brought  tears  to  the  eye  of  man- 
hoo<l  in  every  part  of  the  house. 

In  1«S53  the  city  was  visited  by  the  Swiss  Bellringers,  Burke's  Pantomime,  the 
Ossian  R  Dodge  concert  troupe  and  Rivers's  Circus.  During  the  performances  of 
the  latter  on  July  4  a  large  number  of  seats  fell,  severely  injuring  several  per- 
sons. A  small  theatre  called  Walcutt's  Museum  was  opened  in  December  under 
the  management  of  A..  McFarland.  W.  S.  Forrest,  F.  Kent,  J.  B.  Ilackett  and 
J.  IJ.  Jenkins  played  there  with  considerable  success.  A  very  popular  song  of 
this  year  was  the  touching  and  musically  beautiful  Irish  melody  known  as  Ivaty 
Darling,  the  simple  and  artless  words  of  which,  as  illustrating  the  musical  taste 
and  spirit  of  the  period,  are  here  reproduced  : 

"  Oh  they  tell  me  thou  art  dead,  Katy  darling, 
That  thy  smile  I  may  nevermore  behold  ! 
Did  they  tell  thee  I  was  false,  Katy  darling. 
Or  my  love  for  thee  had  e'er  grown  cold  ? 
Oh,  they  know  not  the  loving  of  the  hearts  of  Erin's  sons 
When  a  love  like  to  thine,  Katy  darling, 
Is  the  goal  to  the  race  that  he  runs. 
Oh  hear  me,  sweet  Katy, 
For  the  wild  flowers  greet  me,  Katy  darling. 
And  the  lovebirds  are  singing  on  each  tree; 
Wilt  thou  nevermore  hear  me,  Katy  darling? 
Behold,  love,  I'm  waiting  for  thee. 

"  I'm  kneeling  by  the  grave,  Katy  darling! 
This  world  is  all  a  blank  world  to  me ! 
Oh  could'st  thou  hear  my  wailing,  Katy  darling. 
Or  think,  love,  I'm  sighing  for  thee  ! 

Oh,  methinks  the  stars  are  weeping,  by  their  soft  and  lambent  light ; 
And  thy  heart  would  be  melting,  Katy  darling, 
Could'st  thou  see  thy  lone  Dermot  this  night. 
Oh,  listen  sweet  Katy  ! 

For  the  wild  flowers  are  weeping,  Katy  darling, 
And  the  lovebirds  are  nestling  in  each  tree  ; 
Wilt  thou  nevermore  hear  me,  Katy  darling, 
Or  know,  love,  I'm  weeping  for  thee  I 

**  'Tis  uselef»8,  all  my  weeping,  Katy  darling ! 
But  I'll  pray  that  thv  spirit  be  my  guide. 
And  that  when  my  life  is  spent,  Katy  darling. 
They  will  lay  me  aown  to  rest  by  thy  side ; 

Oh,  a  huge,  great  grief  I'm  bearing,  though  I  scarce  can  heave  a  sigh, 
And  I'll  ever  be  dreaming,  Katy  darling, 
Of  thy  love  every  day  till  I  die. 
Farewell,  then,  sweet  Katy  ! 
For  the  wild  flowers  will  blossom,  Katy  darling. 
And  the  lovebirds  will  warble  in  each  tree, 
But  in  heaven  I  shall  meet  thee,  Katy  darling, 
For  there,  love,  thour't  waiting  for  me." 
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A  companion  sonft  to  tbie,  vwy  popular  thoagh  less  oh&rming  in  music  or 
sentiment,  wu  that  known  ae  Lily  Dale. 

In  December  14, 1863,  a  third  concert  bj^  Ole  Bull  and  Fatti,  nnder  lesder- 
ghip  of  Maurice  Strakosch,  took  place  at  Walcutt's  Hall.  Patti  sang  a  cavatina 
hrom  Verdi's  Emani,  Oomin  Through  the  Sye  and  Jenny  Lind's  Echo  Sojtg.  WaU 
cutt'B  Museum,  at  this  time  known  as  the  People's  Theatre,  opened  with  a  new 
company  on  January  30.  1864.  A  concert  by  M.  Jullien  and  Anna  Zerr  was 
given  at  Neil's  Hall  April  27.  On  December  4  a  "  grand  musical  festival"  was 
giveu  at  Neil's  Hall  by  Ole  Bull,  assisted  by  Maurice  and  Max  Strakoecb  and 
others,' under  leadership  of  Max  MareUek.  The  oity  wan  at  this  time  in  very  sad 
need  of  an  auditorium  suitable  for  concerts  and  theatrical  performances.  The 
AmboB  Hall  was  used  for  such  parpoees  in  the  winter  of  1849-50.  Various 
projecU  fur  the  erection  of  a  new  theatre  were  discnsoeit  during  the  year  1849; 
finally,  in  Muy,  18S5,  a  lot  62}  z  1874  feet,  owned  by  Robert  Neil,  and  deitcribed 
as  being  adjacent  U)  the  residence  of  Robert  McCoy  on  State  Street  opposite  the 
Capitol,  was  bought  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  theatre  by  Kinney,  Burrt-ll  & 
Co.  The  price  paid  was  (8,000,  A  theatre  which  took  the  name  Dramatic  Tem- 
ple was  built  01)  this  groaod  daring  the  spring  anil  summer  of  185R  and  was 
opened  with  its  initial  performance  on  tbe  twelfth  uf  the  ensuing  September. 
Its  architect  was  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  its  superintendent  of  construction  J.  Boswell, 
its  sealing  capacity  1,500.  .  John  M.  Kinney  was  its  general  manager  itnd  W.  S. 
Forrest  its  st&ge  muoHger  'I'lu'  \i\:iy  ■a\  '\[~.  ii|irniiii.'  wa-^  u  i.'iuuDdy  entitled  Honey- 
moon, wh\ch  was  followed  by  n  iinVo  lallud  St^ih  S-^irlf.  'Phe  members  of  the 
Sloek  company  engaged  tor  liiti  sfagnii  wore  MesUamefi  Deerin^,  Powell,  Hanchett 
and  Hogan,  Miaaes  Deering,  Armstrong,  Duncan.  Jerome  and  Fooks,  Messrs. 
D.  Hanchett,  W.  L.  Forrest  K.  L.  Kent,  D.  Tamieering,  H,  Ooseon,  D.  Hcaley, 
6.  A.  Pratt,  M.  Deerlng,  C.  Lovelt,  R.  R.  Mites,  C.  W.  Puwoll,  A.  H.  Seaman  and 
B.  Custleton,  and  "  the  much  admirod  and  fascinating  danseuse.  La  Belle  Oceana." 
The  dropcnrtain  of  the  stage,  jiainted  by  S.  W.  Gulieh,  was  mnoh  admired.  In 
the  preseni-e  of  a  full  house  the  openine  performance  began  with  the  &ar  Span- 
gled Banner,  song  by  the  entire  dramatic  corps.  Miss  Dceriug,  who  appeared  aN 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty  in  Miu  singing,  next  rend  a  poeiicnl  opening  address  writ- 
ten by  a  member  of  the  Columbus  bar.'  In  the  first  lines  of  this  address  (he  pur 
poses  of  the  new  dramatic  onlerpHee  were  thus  sketched  : 

"  Friends  of  the  stage '.  we  greet  you  here  tonight ' 
With  hearty  hopes,  and  with  predictions  bright! 
You  will  not  fail  to  lend  a  tren'rouB-sId, 
Our  purjjoee  known,  our  objects  fairly  weighed. 
What  is  it  then,  that,  cheered  by  your  kind  smile. 
We  hope  to  do?     To  win  the  meed  of  toil ; 
To  turn  awhile  from  Labor's  wearing  round 
To  sparkling  wit  snd  Music's  gladeome  sound  ; 
To  take  from  Trade  its  brow  of  moody  care. 
And  Bet  the  grace  of  kinder  feeling  there ; 
To  Fashion's  votaries  show  a  nobler  life 
Than  that  they  waste  in  Splendor's  heartless  strife ; 
To  teach  e'en  Beauty  how  supreme  a  grace 
Is  lent  by  Fancy  to  the  loveliest  face  ; 
The  proud  to  humble  and  the  low  to  raise 
By  bright  example  of  the  hero  days ; 
Not  one  fresh  virtue  of  the  soul  to  blight, 
While  vice  turns  fearful  from  the  appalling  sight 
Of  his  fell  image,  dark  as  hell  and  night" 


/^  ^^^ 
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A  tragedy  entitled  Airdvoirlich,  written  by  Hon.  K.  B.  Warden,  was  performed 
at  the  Dramatic  Temple  on  December  12,  1855,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hancbett. 
The  reception  of  this  play  is  said  to  have  been  cordial  and  its  success  gratifying. 
Its  leading  character  is  smitten  with  a  terrible  fancy  that  he  is  "  cursed  with  the 
gifl  of  second  sight."  A  tier  its  first  representation  the  play  was  materially 
changed  by  its  author  and  was  performed  on  two  additional  occasions  at  the  Dra- 
matic Temple. 

On  December  13,  1855,  a  grand  concert  was  given  at  Neil's  Hall  by  Mademoi- 
selle Teresa  Parodi.  Miss  Matilda  Heron  filled  an  engagement  at  the  Dramatic 
Temple  early  in  1856.  Mrs.  Macready,  an  English  actress,  and  Mademoiselle 
Camille  Urso,  a  famous  violinist,  gave  an  entertainment  on  Januarj'  6,  same  year, 
at  Neil's  Hall.  Mrs.  Duffield,  nee  Wemys'^,  appeared  at  the  Dramatic  Temple  as 
Parthenia  in  Imjomar  on  January  26  ;  at  the  same  place  on  February  4  Julia  Dean 
Hayne  — the  .lulia  Dean  of  the  old  Columbus  Theatre  -—  appeared  in  The  Hunch- 
back. Ole  Bull  gave  another  concert  in  Columbus  on  February  15.  Miss  Maggie 
Mitchell  filled  an  engagement  at  the  Dramatic  Temple  in  June  and  July.  Miss 
Caroline  Kichings  appeared  in  concert  at  Columbian  Hall  on  August  25.  Han- 
cbett &  Duffield  became  lessees  of  the  Columbus  Theatre  [Dramatic  Temple]  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  In  March,  1856,  the  Columbus  Beethoven  Association  was 
organized.  Its  purpose  was  stated  to  be  to  improve  the  popular  musical  taste  and 
to  exterminate '' the  Uncle-Ned  and  Oh  Susanah  sort  of  music.*'  On  December 
14,  1856,  the  Ohio  Statesman  announced  that  the  Columbus  Theatre  had  "  deceased." 
Gradually,  said  the  Statei>raan,  "  it  sunk  lower  and  lower  until  last  week  when  it 
was  thought  that  equestrian  exercise  [the  play  of  Diek  Txirjnn  in  which  a  trick 
horse  was  introduced]  might  resuscitate  it.  No,  it  was  too  far  gone."  The  States- 
man broadly  intimates  that  the  institution  owed  its  misfortunes  chiefly  to  gifl 
concerts  and  plays  in  the  nature  of  lotteries.  In  January,  it  was  reopened  by 
Broderick  &  Oakley  as  lessees,  with  Thomas  Oakley  as  manager.  A  few  weeks 
later  the  concern  was  advertised  to  be  sold  on  March  25  by  the  sheriff. 

In  1857,  S.  Thalberg  —  M.  Strakosch  director  —  gave  a  concert  at  Neil's  Hall ; 
at  the  same  place,  on  May  27,  a  like  performance  was  given  by  Madame  Anna  de 
la  Grange.  On  December  19,  same  year,  the  Thalia  V^erein  performed  Von 
Weber's  opera,  Preciosa,  at  Carpenter's  Hall.  The  Miinnerchor  took  part  and 
Professor  Nothagel  led  the  orchestra,  which  was  that  of  the  Beethoven  Associa- 
tion. On  December  25,  1857.  the  Columbus  Theatre  passed  under  the  proprietor- 
ship and  management  of  Ellsler  &  Vincent.  C.  W.  Couldock,  in  Shakespearean 
parts,  occupied  its  stage  in  January;  its  principal  star  in  February  was  Miss 
Matilda  Heron.  On  May  22,  same  year,  a  musical  entertainment  was  given  at  the 
Concert  Hall  by  Sigismund  Thalberg  and  Henry  Vieuxtemps  Maggie  Mitchell, 
who  was  a  great  favorite,  returned  in  June.  During  the  summer  of  this  year,  and 
several  subsequent  ones,  open  air  concerts  were  given  on  the  Capitol  Square  by 
Goodman's  Band,  which  had  been  organized  some  years  previously.  McKean 
Buchanan  closed  an  engagement  at  the  theatre  in  May;  soon  after  this  wo  hear 
that  the  establishment  had  again  fallen  into  financial  trouble.  Karl  Formes's 
troupe  and  orchestra  appeared  at  Concert  Hall  on  September  28.  On  November 
2  the  Thalia  Verein  gave  a  performance  of  Schiller's  Robbers. 

In  January  and  February,  1859,  engagements  were  filled  at  the  Columbus 
Theatre  by  Ada  Isaacs  Menken.  Miss  Matilda  Heron  played  four  nights  on  the 
same  stage  in  March.  The  managers  of  the  theatre  were  Ellsler  &  Vincent. 
The  Beethoven  Association  gave  its  fourth  annual  concjcrt  in  March.  The  Pai^i 
Italian  Opera  Troupe  appeared  on  October  28  at  Armory  Hall.  The  entertain- 
ment consisted  of  selections  from  different  operas.  In  February,  1860,  Lola 
Montez,  "Countess  of  Lansfeldt,"  delivered  a  lecture  on  Fashion  at  the  Odeon. 
In  July,  same  year,  the  city  was  visited  by  Van  Ambur^'s  Circus  and  in  Novem- 
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ber  followin^r  John  C.  Heenan,  the  famous  New  York  pugilist,  gave  au  exhibition 
at  Armory  Hall.  A  concert  by  Adelina  Patti  at  the  same  place  December  6  was 
attended  by  "  a  fair  audience. "  On  January  15,  1861,  the  theatre  on  State  Street 
was  reopened  under  the  management  of  T.  L.  Donnelly,  lessc^.  Th«  opening 
play  was  The  Hiinchhach,  in  which  the  part  of  Julia  was  taken  by  Miss  Cramp- 
ton.  At  Armory  Hall  concerts  were  given  by  the  Cecilian  Verein,  a  new  organ- 
ization, on  April  8,  and  by  Madame  Anna  Bishop  and  Edward  Seguin  in  Decern- 
■  ber,  1861.  Apollo  Hall  was  opened  during  that  year  in  Kanriemacher's  building 
on  South  High  Street,  and  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Thalia  Verein. 
Naughton's  Hall  was  opened  to  the  public  in  February,  1862.  The  Alleghanians 
gave  a  concert  there  on  February  6.  Dan  Rice's  and  Van  Amburg's  circuses 
were  among  the  traveling  exhibitions  of  1862.  Mrs.  Chanfrau  made  her  first 
appearance  in  C*olumbus  on  Februar}'  3.  James  E.  Murdock  gave  readings  at 
Naughton  Hall  February  14.  The  Webb  sistei-s  —  Emma  and  Ada  —  were  among 
the  star  jilayers  on  the  State  Street  stage  in  September.  A  concert  was  given  by 
Carlotta  Patti  and  L.  M.  Gottschalk  at  Naughton   Hall  December  6. 

In  January,  1863,  the  State  Street  theatre  was  reopened,  with  an  improved 
interior,  under  the  name  of  The  Atheneum,  John  A.  Ellsler  manager.  Mr.  and 
Miss  Couldock  were  its  stars  in  March.  Gottschalk  and  Brignoli  gave  a  concert 
at  Naughten  Hall  December  4.  Miss  Caroline  Richings  took  a  benefit  at  the 
Atheneum  December  11.  Walcutt's  Museum  came  to  an  end  on  November  4, 
after  an  existence  of  fifteen  years. 

In  1863  the  erection  of  an  opera  house,  afterwards  variously  known  as 
Comstock's  and  the  Metropolitan,  on  South  High  Street,  was  begun  by  Benjamin 
E.  Smith  and  Theodore  Comstock.  The  building  was  completed  in  1864,  and  was 
first  opened  to  the  public  on  September  9  of  that  year.  Its  architects  were  J.  C. 
Auld  &  Son  ••  its  seating- -capacity  -was  twelve  hundred.  The  auditorium 
measured  86  x  110  feet  from  wall  to  wall;  the  stage  was  thirtysix  feet  deep. 
The  opening  performance  in  this  building  was  that  of  Verdi's  11  Trovatore.  On 
December  30  Miss  Laura  Keene  appeared  upon  its  stage  as  Lady  Teazle.  One 
of  its  leading  dramatic  figures  early  in  1865  was  Olive  Logan.  On  February  20 
of  tiiat  year  the  De  Beriot  Club  gave  a  concert  at  the  Opera  House  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Orphans'  Home.  Blind  Tom,  the  negro  pianist,  gave  a  performance 
at  the  Atheneum  August  14.  He  frequentl}'  returned  to  Columbus  afterwards. 
Lawrence  Barrett  appeared  upon  the  Opera  House  stage  on  September  8  in 
Merchant  of  Venur.  Miss  Caroline  Schneider,  a  Columbus  pianist,  gave  her  first 
concert  on  October  20  at  Naughten  Hail.  Miss  Clara  Morris,  who  began  her 
dramatic  career  in  Columbus,  made  her  initial  appearance  in  the  city  as  leading 
actress  on  September  2.  Aniong  the  November  stars  on  the  Columbus  stage 
were  Mr.  aixl  Mrs.  Charles  Kean.  On  Dpcember  25  a  Christmas  oratorio  was 
sung  by  the  Mendelssohn  Club. 

In  Columbus,  as  in  other  military  centers  during  the  Civil  War,  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  drama  were  much  impaired  by  the  prevailing  tendency  to  cater 
to  purely  military  tastes  and  adopt  the  mannerisms  and  current  expressions  of  the 
camp.  Some  of  these  expressions  were  far  from  being  refined  ;  they  were  not  even 
decent.  They  were  tolerated  while  hostilities  lasted,  but  after  the  war  closed  a 
better  taste  began  to  assert  itself,  and  demanded  their  discontinuance. 

Among  the  theatrical  stars  which  appeared  on  the  Columbus  stage  in  1866 
was  Kdwin    Forrest,  supported  by  Miss  Lillie  and  John   McCullough.     In  June, 
1OT6,  an  operatic  performance  was  given  at  the  Opera  House  by  an  Italian  com 
pany  under  the  direction  of  Max  Strakosch. 

On  August  29,  30,  and  31,  and  September  1,  1865,  tbe  Noith  American 
Sangerbund  held  its  annual  festival  in  Columbus.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
important  musical  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  city.     The  executive  committee 
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of  arrausreiiients  corapriHed  tlie  following  niemberH:  Peter  Ambos  president, 
J.  G.  Bull  vice  president,  (\  P.  L.  Butler  recordinjj  secretary,  Henry  Olnhausen 
corresponding  secretary-,  Louis  Hostcr  treasurer,  J.  P.  Bruck,  Isaac  H.  Marrow, 
C.  A.  Wagner,  J.  H.  Stauring,  .).  G.  Bickel,  Otto  Dresel,  Jncob  Reinhard,  Joseph 
H.  Riley,  Theodore  (-onistock,  E.  Barcus,  Isaac  Fiberly,  J.  Falkenbach.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  committee  were  at  Sehreiner's  building,  opposite  the  Courthouse. 
Other  prominent  places  of  rendezvous  were  Wenger's  and  Zettler  s  halls.  Ail  of 
ihene  buildings,  and  many  others,  were  lavishly  decorated  with  wreaths,  flags, 
mottoes  and  streamers.  The  headquarters  of  the  Columbus  Miinnerchor  were  in 
Hettenheimer's  building.  For  presentation  t(>  the  Siingerbund,  a  s|)lendid  Bundes- 
fahne  (flag  of  the  Singer's  Tnion)  was  manufactured  in  New  York  on  the  order 
of  the  (ierman  ladies  of  Columbus,  at  a  cost  ot  §450.  This  flag  was  thus 
described : 

On  tlie  white  siile  of  it  a  magnificent  embroidered  eagle  spreiids  his  wings  over  a  lyre; 
beneath  the  lyre  in  a  book  of  sheet  nmsic  en  which  we  see  the  song,  "  .Stand  tirm,  my  coun- 
try." etc.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  grapes  and  grape  leaves;  the  stars  over  the  lyre 
represent  tlie  societien  participating  in  the  festival.  The  inscription,  in  beautiful  German 
letters  (violet  color)  is  as  follows:  '*  First  (iernian  Siingerbund  of  North  America,  founded 
June  2,  lSt9."  The  other  side  in  of  blue  silk,  bearing  the  I'uilowing  inscription:  **  Donated 
by  the  German  la^lies  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  at  ttie  Thirteenth  I'nion  Festival,  August  29, 
18*W>."    The  whole  is  a  beautiful  work  of  embroidery.*^ 

The  first  day  of  the  festival,  August  !29,  was  devoted  to  the  reception  of  visit- 
ing societies,  of  which  the  following  had  announced  their  intention  to  be  present: 
Siingerbund  of  Buffalo,  Miinnerchor  of  In(liana])oiis.  Siingerbund  of  Upper  San- 
dusk}',  Frohsinn  of  Pittsburgh,  Miinnerchor  of  Wheeling,  Siingerbund  of  St. 
Louis,  Harmonia  of  Dayton,  Siin^^erbund  of  Cincinnati,  (xesangverein  of  Cleve- 
land, Concordia  of  Cheboygan,  Michigan,  Liedertafel  of  Buttalo,  Miinnerchor  of 
Cincinnati,  Liederkranz,  Orpheus  and  Frohsinn  of  Louisville,  Liederkranz  of 
Sidney,  Eintraciit  of  Chillicothe,  Miinnerchor  ot  Colunibus,  Indiana,  Ge^ang- 
verein  of  Piijua,  Harmonia  of  Cincinnati.  Bruderbund  of  Tiffin,  Miinnerchor  of 
Rochester,  Liedertafel  of  Akron,  (lermania  of  Dunkirk,  New  York,  Harmonia  of 
Wheeling,  Frohsinn  of  Toledo  and  Liederkranz  of  New  York  City. 

On  the  evening  of  August  30  the  grand  opening  concert  was  given  at  the 
Opera  House,  which  was  crowded  in  every  part.  On  the  stage  were  about  four 
hundred  singers  representing  the  different  societies.  The  daily  newspapers 
described  the  performance  by  ecstatic  references  of  too  general  a  nature  to  be  of 
historical  value.  During  the  evening  of  August  81  a  grand  prize  concert  took 
place  in  the  prosonce  of  an  audience  as  largo  as  the  Opera  House  could  possibly 
contain.  The  members  of  the  awarding  committee  were  Messrs.  H.  M.  Gronland. 
Professor  Nothnagel,  Carl  Sohoj)pelrei,  F]mil  Forster  and  Carl  Spohr.  The  awards 
made  were  as  follows:  To  the  Cincinnati  Miinnerchor  the  crown  prize,  consisting 
of  a  laurel  wreath  and  a  silver  goblet ;  to  the  New  York  Liederkranz  a  silver  set;  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Frohsinn  and  the  Akron  Liedertafel  each  a  silver  cup;  to  the 
Rochester  Miinnerchor  a  silver  embroidered  banner  and  scarf;  to  the  Tiffin 
Bruderbund  a  guitar;  to  the  Louisville  Liederkranz  a  drinking  horn;  to  the 
Bufi'alo  Siingerbund  a  picture;  to  the  Indianaj)olis  Miinnerchor  photographs; 
to  the  St.  Louis  Siingerbund  a  flute;  to  the  Upper  Sandusky  Siingerbund  a  silver 
tuningfork. 

On  the  morning  of  September  1  tl»e  different  -societies  marched  to  the  Capitol 
Square  bearing  their  banners  dressed  with  crape  as  a  token  of  respect  to  Governor 
Brough  who  had  just  died  in  Cleveland.  In  the  presence  ot  a  great  crowd  which 
hixd  assembled  around  the  Capitol  the  Cincinnati  Miinnerchor  sang  very  impres- 
sively the  dirge,   "  In    the   Grave   is    Peace."     This    was   followed   by   the    Star 
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Spangled  Banner,  »ung  Id  English  by  Hr.  Stein,  of  St.  Louis.  At  the  coDclusion 
of  this  masic  the  singing  societies,  a  detachment  of  military,  and  various  other 
bodies  formed  in  procession  and  marched  to  the  Fairgrounds,  south  of  the  city, 
where  the  exercises  of  the  day  were  opened  with  an  address  in  German  by  Doctor 
J.  Eberhardt,  of  Wheeling,  after  whom  an  address  in  English  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  R.  B.  Warden,  of  Columbus.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking  the  singers 
and  invited  guests  sat  down  to  a  dinner  spread  in  the  grove.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  songs,  miscellaneous  speeches  and  amusements.  In  the  evening 
banquets  and  dancing  took  place  at  Wenger's  and  Zettler's  halls. 

Prom  this  time  forward  the  musical  and  dramatic  events  of  the  city  become 
so  numerous  that  only  the  more  conspicuous  and  important  can  be  mentioned. 
Those  which  pertain  especially  to  the  M&nnerchor  and  Liederkranz  have  re- 
ceived due  attention  in  the  sketches  of  those  societies.  In  NdVember,  1866,  it 
was  announced  that  Professor  Carl  Schoppelrei  had  organized  for  the  Opera 
House  a  new  orchestra  of  fifteen  performers.  The  De  Beriot  Club,  organized 
in  1869,  maintained  its  prominence  throughout  the  sixties,  and  gave  concerts  or 
dramatic  performances  in  various  cities  of  Ohio.  A  concert  troupe  of  which 
Parepa  and  Brignoli  were  stars  gave  a  performance  on  December  29,  1866,  at  the 
Opera  House.  At  the  same  place,  on  October  7  and  8,  1867,  Madame  Anna  de  la 
Grange  and  Signer  Brignoli  sang  in  operatic  concert  portions  of  Eossini's 
Barber  of  Seville  and  Donizetti's  Don  Pasquale.  The  director  of  these  i)erform- 
ances  was  Signor  Rosa.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  of  Boston  appeared 
at  the  Opera  House  October  25.  In  December  Madame  Adelaide  Ristori  gave,  at 
the  same  place,  performances  in  the  characters  of  Mary  Stuark  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  On  March  3,  1868.  Ole  Bull  reappeared  with  his  marvelous  violin  at 
Nau^hten  Hall ;  on  December  9  he  gave  a  concert  at  the  Opera  House.  On 
April  80,  1868,  another  concert  was  given  by  Madame  La  Grange  and  Brignoli. 
On  March  3,  1869,  Joseph  Jefferson  appeared  at  the  Opera  House  in  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  On  December  13,  same  year,  the  city  was  favored  with  a  concert  by 
the  Theodore  Thomas  orchestra  of  forty  musicians.  On  January  11,  1870, 
Haydn's  Creation  was  Hung  at  the  Opera  House  by  the  Philharmonic  Society; 
Professor  Herman  Eckhardt  director.  In  this  performance  Mrs.  Lizzie  Eckhardt 
appeared  as  (labriel,  Mr.  Joseph  Falkenbach  as  Raphael,  Mi8s  Mina  Scnter  as 
Eve,  Mr.  H.  Hyde  as  Uriel  and  H.  W.  Frillman  as  Adam.  The  orchestra  com- 
j)rised  thirty  musicians.  By  the  same  society,  at  the  same  place,  Rossini's 
Sta hat  Mater  was  performed  on  April  21,  Professor  Eckhardt  directing.  Ole  Bull 
again  appeared  at  the  Opera  House  in  April  ;  on  April  21  a  transient  fraud 
known  as  the  **  Cardiff  giant  "  was  exhibited.  On  May  2,  1870,  Mozart's  super!) 
opera,  the  Marruufe  of  Figaro,  was  sung  at  the  Opera  House  with  Parepa-Kosa, 
the  reigning  queen  of  song,  in  the  leading  part.  Parepa  was  supported  by  Miss 
Rose  liersoe,  Mrs.  E.  Seguin  and  Mr.  8.  C.  Campbell;  Carl  Rosa  conductor.  The 
oratorio  of  Queen  Ksther  was  sung  at  the  Opera  House  August  25  and  26,  1870, 
by  a  company  of  local  amateurs  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hannah  Neil  Mission. 
The  chorus  comprised  one  hundred  voices.  The  Philharmonic  Society,  led  by 
Professor  Eckhardt,  gave  a  grand  concert  at  the  Opera  House  in  December.  In 
November  the  city  was  favored  with  a  dramatic  visit  by  John  E.  Owens.  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg  and  the  pianist  James  H.  Welhi  gave  a  concert  at  the  Opera 
House  December  28.  Anna  Louise  Cary,  accompanied  bj''  Signer  Brignoli  and 
the  jjrrcat  French  violinist,  Henry  Vieuxtemps,  followed  on  February  11,  1871. 
On  February  22.  that  year,  the  city  was  favored  with  the  superb  vocalism  of 
Christine  Nilsson.  Mademoiselle  Nilsson  was  accompanied  by  Anna  Louise 
Cary,  Brignoli,  Henry  Vieuxtemps  and  others.  The  gross  receipts  of  this  con- 
cert amounted  to  $4,400.  Rossini's  opera,  William  Tell^  was  performed  by  the 
Thalia  Verein  at  the  Opera  House  February  27.     William  Bach,  long  connected 
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with  the  German  opera  in  eastern  cities,  removed  to  and  settled  in  Columbus  this 
year.  Under  the  name  of  Neil's  New  Atheneum  the  State  Street  theatre,  after  a 
long  period  of  desuetude,  was  reopened  on  November  13,  1871.  The  openin>jj 
performance  was  given  by  Columbus  amateurs  in  a  comic  opera,  entitled  the 
Doctor  of  Alcantara.  As  reconstructed  by  Mr.  Neil,  the  Atheneum  had  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,500.  Flotow's  Maiiha  was  sung  at  the  Opera  House  by  the  Parepa- 
Rosa  Company  December  14.  Among  Parepa's  assistants  were  Mr.  S.  C.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  W.  Castle,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seguin.  On  February  8  and  9,  1872,  the 
operas  Lucia  di  Laiamermoor  and  Fra  Diavolo  were  performed  at  the  Opera  House 
with  Christine  Nilsson  as  principal  star.  Supporting  parts  were  taken  by  Brig- 
noli,  Barre,  Victor  Capoul,  Anna  Louise  Cary  and  Mademoiselle  Leon  Duval. 
Sells  Brothers"  Circus,  a  Columbus  enterprise,  was  announced  this  year,  as  "  the 
most  stupendous  confederation  of  exhibitions  ever  placed  before  the  American 
public."  The  "  confederation  "  comprised  three  or  four  different  shows  com- 
bined as  one.  A  Strakosch  concert  by  Carlotta  Patti,  Anna  Louise  Cary,  Signor 
Mario  and  other  stars,  was  one  of  the  entertainments  vouchsafed  in  November. 
H,  J.  Sargeant  became  manager  of  the  Atheneum  in  December,  1872,  and  opened 
the  establishment  in  January,  1873,  with  the  play  of  Caste.  On  February  25, 
1873,  a  complimentary  testimonial  concert  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  Miss 
Emma  McCarter.  In  April  of  the  same  year  Madame  Pauline  Lucca  and  Miss  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg  appeared  in  the  operas  //  Trovatorc  and  Faust.  During  the 
same  month  and  year  the  Atheneum  was  sold  by  Mr.  William  A.  Neil  to 
Messrs.  R.  T.  Mithoif  and  H.  T.  Chittenden.  P.  T.  Barnum's  "Great  Traveling 
World's  Fair"  arrived  July  18.  In  December  Richard  Porter,  a  colored  man, 
was  denied  admission  to  a  parquette  chair  on  account  of  his  race,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  action    considerable  discussion  of  a  political   nature  ensued. 

At  the  Opera  House  on  March  30,  1874,  lima  di  Murska  appeared  at  the 
Opera  House  in  Lucia,  di  Lammcnnoor.  Pauline  Lucca  reappeared  in  May,  in  the 
opera  Miijnon.  Later  in  the  season  Madame  Janauschek  played  in  the  title  roles 
of  Mary  Stuart  and  Macbeth.  In  December,  1875,  an  Eisteddfod  was  held  by 
Welsh  singing  societies  at  the  City  Hall.  Several  prizes  were  awarded.  The 
Beethoven  Club  and  the  Shakespearean  Club  were  local  organizations  of  promi- 
nence in  1876.  Another  Eisteddfod  took  place  at  the  City  Hall  on  Christmas  Day, 
1877;  president,  John  M.  Pugh  ;  conductor,  Rees  E.  Lewis.  A  Central  Ohio  dis- 
trict Siingerfest  took  i)lace  at  Columbus  on  July  10  and  11,  1878.  A  grand  con- 
cert was  given  and  the  Central  Ohio  Siiugerbund  was  organized.  The  principal 
speakers  of  the  festival  were  J.  H.  Heitman  and  Henry  Olnhausen.  The  visiting 
and  local  societies  enjoyed  their  usual  parade,  banquet  and  ball.  The  Columbus 
Harmonia  Society  was  organized  in  September  with  about  eighty  members.  In 
October  Professor  Herman  Bckhardt's  Columbus  (Quartette  was  organized  and 
equipped  with  instruments.  In  May,  1879,  it  gave  its  third  grand  concert.  Three 
performances  of  the  comic  opera  Doctor  of  Alcantara ,  were  given  by  the  Amphion 
Club,  at  the  Opera  House,  then  known  as  Comstock's,  in  April,  1880.  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  Miss  Mary  Anderson  appeared  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
(former  Atheneum j  on  State  Street,  as  The  Countess.  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
with  Henry  E.  Abbey's  French  company,  played  at  Comstock's  in  February, 
1881.  During  the  latter  part  of  that  year  the  Orpheus  Club  was  organized.  Min 
nie  Hauck  apj)eared  in  concert  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  March  12,  1883.  She 
was  accompanied  by  Constant! ne  Sternberg,  a  Eussian  pianist.  On  April  23,  a 
reception  and  benefit  were  given  at  Comstock's  to  a  young  Columbus  actor,  Mr. 
George  A.  Backus.  In  May,  same  year,  a  musical  festival  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Orpheus  Club.  Among  the  outside  participants  in  this  festival 
were  the  Thomas  orchestra  and  the  pianist,  Madame  Julia  Rive-King.  The  Ohio 
Music  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual   meeting  at  the  Higbschool   building 
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in  December.  Henry  Irving  ftnd  Ellen  Terry,  famous  English  players,  appeared 
at  Comstock's  on  Febraary  6,  1884,  in  Louis  XL  At  the  same  place,  on  May  8, 
1885,  a  performance  was  given  under  the  anspices  of  the  Orpheus  Clab  by  the 
celobruted  pianist,  Raphael  Joseffy.  An  Eisteddfod  was  held  in  Janaanr.  The 
State  Music  Teachers'  Association  met  at  the  Highschool  chapel  in  December. 

On  November  17,  1884,  the  Arion  Olub,  a  male  choral  society,  was  organised. 
Most  of  its  charter  members  had  belonged  to  a  political  glee  club  led  by  W.  H. 
Lott  At  Gomstock's  on  February  1, 1886,  the  Orpheus  Club  gave  a  successful 
concert.  The  Central  Ohio  Eisteddfod  met  at  the  City  Hall,  February  10, 1886, 
and  elected  officers.  In  this  year  the  Comstock  Opera  House  was  reconstructed 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Eberly,  who  had  become  its  principal  proprietor,'  and  who  changed 
its  name  to  The  Metropolitan.  The  improvements  made  in  the  building  by  Mr. 
Eberly  cost  about  930,000. 

In  December,  1886,  the  Columbus  Orchestra  was  organized.  Its  most  active 
founders  were  C.  C.  Neereamer,  who  was  made  its  director,  and  concertmasters 
8.  B.  Bayer  and  F.  Neddermeyer.  On  February  20,  1887,  a  musicians'  union  was 
organised ;  on  the  same  date  the  Grand  Opera  House  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In 
May  a  series  of  festival  concerts  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Arion  Club. 
The  Ohio  Music  Teachers'  Association  held  a  very  successful  and  interesting  con- 
vention at  Columbus  in  June.  The  Columbus  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concert  on 
June  8.  A  concert  by  the  Orpheus  Club  took  place  November  14.  On  January 
20,  1888,  the  Columbus  Opera  Club  was  organised.  On  February  23,  same  year, 
a  Welsh  prize  concert  was  given  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  In  Jane 
the  Ohio  Music  Teachers'  Association  held  its  ninth  annual  convention  at  Colum- 
bus. In  the  course  of  its  proceedings  several  interesting  concerts  were  given. 
During  the  winter  of  1889-90  two  performances  were  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
by  the  great  Italian  tragedian,  Salvini. 

On  June  17,  18  and  19,  1884,  the  fourth  Siingerfest  of  the  Central  Ohio 
S&ngerbund  was  held  at  Sprinfffiold,  Ohio.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  on 
that  occasion  it  was  decided  to  nold  the  next  festival  of  the  Bund  at  Columbus  in 
1887.  Accordingly,  preparations  for  the  event  beffnn  to  be  made  in  the  ensuing 
July,  committees  were  appointed,  and  a  canvass  ror  subscriptions  to  a  guaranty 
fVind  began.  The  following  officers  for  the  general  organization  of  local  manage- 
ment and  direction  were  chosen  :  President,  Joseph  Dauben ;  vice  presidents, 
George  J.  Brand,  C.  Hortonstoin  and  George  Janton  ;  treasurer,  John  Farmer; 
financial  secretary,  Adolf  Theobald  ;  corresponding  secretary,  Thomas  F.  M.  Koch  ; 
recording  secretary,  Louis  Wichert;  musical  director,  Herman  Eckhardt  Com- 
mittees on  music,  finance,  halls,  quarters,  amusements,  railways,  decorations, 
reception,  procession  and  baggage  were  appointed,  and  the  following  accomplished 
soloists  were  engaged  for  the  eoncertw:  Mesdamcs  FurschMadi,  Emma  H. 
Perkins  and  T.  H.  Schneider,  Miss  Anna  Tresselt,  and  Messrs.  Max  Heinrich, 
William  Bach,  Henry  Lippert  and  Michael  Brand.  A  grand  festival  chorus  con- 
sisting of  about  one  hundred  voices  —  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city — was 
organized  and  trained  by  Professor  Herman  Eckhardt,  and  a  grand  chorus  of 
school  children  was  organized  by  Professor  W.  H.  Lott.  The  Cincinnati  orches- 
tra, comprising  sixty  performers,  was  engaged  for  the  grand  concerts,  three  in 
number,  one  to  be  given  on  Friday  evening,  July  29,  and  two  on  Saturday,  July 
30.  A  large  number  of  the  German  singing  societies  of  Ohio,  besides  several 
from  neighboring  States,  participated  in  the  festival.  These  societies  mostly 
arrived,  and  were  received  by  the  local  organizations,  on  June  29.  In  honor  of  the 
occasion  many  buildings  in  the  city  were  handsomely  decorated. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed  description  of  the  musical  and  other  festiv  — 
ities  of  this  great  carnival  of  song.  The  concerts  were  given  at  the  rink  on  Wes*^ 
Goodale  Street,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Eckhardt,  and  were  of  a  magi&  ^ 
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cent  character.  The  outdoor  Bpeeobos,  banquets  and  amusements  took  place  at 
the  City  Park.  Dnfortunatel}*  for  the  financial  fluccoss  of  the  festival  a  heated 
term  of  great  severity  prevailed  during  its  entire  continuance.  This,  with  other 
untoward  circumstances,  caused  a  deficit  in  the  receipts,  as  compared  with  the 
expenses,  amounting  to  about  $4,500. 

On  January'  25,  1892,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  took  fire  and  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  Henrietta  Theatre,  a  very  handsome  dramatic  temple 
erected  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Chittenden  on  West  Spring  Street,  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic on  September  1,  1892.  During  the  same  year  the  Grand  Opera  House,  which 
had  been  rebuilt  directly  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1887,  received  a  new  front 
and  was  completely  and  handsomely  remodeled. 


With  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  on  Music  and  the  Drama  in  Columbus  the 
author  has  reached  the  end  of  the  historical  drama,  if  haply  it  may  be  so  called, 
on  which,  for  over  three  years  past  he  has  been  engaged.  On  October  8,  1891,  he 
began  writing  the  text  of  these  volumes;  on  October  8,. 1892,  he  writes  these  con- 
cluding words. 

The  curtain  mav  now  descend. 

NOTES. 

• 

1.  A  •*  showground  "  of  this  period  lay  just  east  of  the  present  City  Hall,  on  the  south 
side  of  State  Street ;  another  was  at  the  corner  of  Third  anci  Town  streets  ;  a  third  on  the 
"  Asbury  lot,"  on  Rich  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 

2.  One  of  Welch  ft  Delavan's  leading  attractions  was  Madame  Marie  Macarte,  a  beauti- 
ful and  famous  equestrienne. 

3.  Ohio  State  Journal,  November  8,  1851. 

4.  Ohio  State  Journal. 

5.  Probably  Hon.  R.  B.  Warden. 

6.  Ohio  Statesman. 

7.  A  joint  proprietor  with  Mr.  Eberly  was  Mr.  Ebenezer  Barcus. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 


REPRESENTATIVE    CITIZENS. 


MITCHELL  CAMPBELL  LILLEY 

f  Portrait  opposite  pnge  Ifi.  | 

Wsis  born  July  18,  1819,  in  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  and  is  the  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (l)oak)  Lilley.  Both  the  Lilleys  and  the  Doaks  were  of  the  colonial 
period.  Members  of  the  latter  lamil}-  were  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses  when  the  Virginia  colony  was  under  English  dominion,  and  members 
of  both  the  Lilley  and  the  Doak  lamilies  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  Colonel  Robert  Doak,  the  grandfather,  organized  and  drilled  a  company 
for  the  war,  and  gained  the  title  of  Colonel  through  subsequent  service. 
Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  the  pioneer  educator  of  TcnnoHsee,  was  also  of  this  family. 
John  Lilley,  the  father  of  M.  (.'.  Lille}',  is  said  to  have  takrn  the  first  hog.-*head  c»f 
tobacco  from  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  across  the  mountains  to  the  markets  of 
Richmond. 

Mr.  Lilley  letl  Virginia  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  traveled  on  horseback  to 
Brown  County,  Ohio,  to  make  his  home  with  Jjidge  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Doak 
Campbell,  who  cared  for  the  orphan  boy  as  if  he  were  their  own  son  and  whoso 
home  afforded  him  influences  and  opportunities  of  a  rare  character.  Judge 
Campbell,  on  the  accession  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  was  nominated 
for  the  office  of  District  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 
His  nomination  being  confirmed,  the  family  removed  in  1831  to  Columbus,  where, 
since  that  time,  Mr.  Lilley  has  resided.  Ho  was  educated  principally  at  the 
private  schools  of  Columbus,  and  completed  his  education  at  the  Capital  Uni- 
versity on  South  High  Street,  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  started  to  learn 
the  trade  of  bookbinding,  in  which  line  of  business  he  has  been  interested  more 
or  less  ever  since.  He  is  now  (1890)  serving  his  twentyfourth  year  as  superin- 
tcndent  of  the  State  Bindery,  and  is  also  senior  member  of  the  M.  C.  Lilley  & 
Company  manufiacturing  concern  which  was  organized  in  18G5.  When  the 
Mexican  War  broke  out  he  enlisted  (May  10,  1S47)  and  was  made  Captain  of 
Company'  E,  Fourth  Ohio  Regiment.  He  was  discharged  with  the  company  on 
July  18,  1848.  In  the  Civil  War  of  1861-5  he  went  out  early  in  command  of  a 
company  of  Homo  Guards  which  he  led  to  a  point  on  the  Cincinnati  &  Marietta 
Railway,  traveling  from  Columbus  by  stage.     Nearly  every  member  of  that  com* 
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pany  figured  conspicuously  in  the  conflict  that  followed.  In  1861  he  was  given 
command  of  Company  H,  Fortysixth  Ohio  Infantry,  but  owin^  to  ill  health  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  in  January,  1863,  at  La  Grange,  after  taking  active  part  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  only. 

Mr.  Lilloy  was  married  to  A^manda  C.  Brooks  near  Paris,  Illinois,  on 
September  4,  1849.  Out  of  their  family  of  thirteen  children,  eight  are  living, 
namely,  Eleanor  C,  now  Mrs.  Nutt;  Thomas  M. ;  Kate  M.,  now  Mrs  Haller; 
William  A. ;  Alexander  S. ;  M.C.,  Junior;  Harriet  and  Anna.  Mrs.  Lilley  dieii 
on  July  21,  1887,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  On  January  24,  1889,  he  was  married  to 
Katherine  E.  McConnoll,  at  Columbus.  Mr.  Lilley  is  affiliated  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  but  has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  political  affairs.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Eni^htR  of  Pythias,  Uniform 
Rank,  and  the  Grand  Army  Kepublic.  He' attends  the  Presbyterian  Church 
being  a  member  of  the  Broad  Street  Church  of  that  denomination,  and  one  of  its 
board  of  trustees. 


MICHAEL  ERNEST  SCUROCK 
I  Portrait  opposite  pige  8t.] 

Was  born  Juno  24,  183(),  on  his  father*s  farm,  onehalf  mile  south  of  Canal 
Winchester,  in  what  was  then  a  part  of  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  but  has  since  been 
added  to  Franklin  County.  His  father,  John  Schrock,  was  born  in  York  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1799,  and  died  in  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  iu  1882.  His  mother, 
Lida  Ernest,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1802  and  died  in  Franklin  County  in 
1874.  In  1834  his  parents  moved  from  York  to  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  where 
they  engaged  in  farming.  Their  family  consisted  of  seven  children  :  Caroline, 
Heui*y,  Louisa,  Michael,  William,  Collan  and  Lydia,  who  with  the  exception  of 
Caroline  and  Louisa  are  all  still  living. 

Mr.  Schrock's  education  was  limited.  During  his  boyhood  school  was  only  in 
seHHion  three  months  in  the  year,  and  was  held  in  what  was  known  as  the  Zimmer 
School  house,  one  milo  trom  his  home  and  halfway  between  Canal  Winchester  and 
Lithopolis.  He  wa«  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  attendinir  regularly  during  the 
limited  session,  as  ho.  with  his  brothers,  had  the  farm  to  clear  and  get  ready  for 
spring  plowing.  In  the  summer  of  1855,  he  started  to  learn  the  trade  of  plasterer 
and  was  apprenticed  for  three  years  to  H.  L.  Boos,  of  Miflin  Township,  who  was 
at  that  time  the  best  man  in  his  trade  in  that  section.  He  rapidly  acquired  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  business  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  apprenticeship  had  entire 
charge  of  the  work.  In  1857  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  himself  and  was  success- 
ful to  such  an  extent  that  the  end  ol  the  year  found  him  with  a  nice  sum  laid 
aside. 

It  was  then  that  he  determined  to  go  to  California.  On  December  15,  1857, 
he  started  for  New  York  and  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  same  month  boarded 
the  steamer  George  Law.  He  reached  Aspinwall  December  30,  and  on  the  same 
da}''  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  rail  and  took  passage  on  the  steamer 
Golden  Gate  for  California.  During  his  stay  in  California,  most  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  Trinity  County.  He  had  very  good  success  in  mining  and  owned  one  of 
the  richest  claims  in  the  county,  but  it  was  not  fully  developed  until  after  his 
departure  in  September,  1862.  The  first  news  that  he  obtained  of  the  late  war 
was  on  his  arrival  in  New  York.  On  reaching  his  home  he  found  that  his  brother, 
William,  was  in  the  regular  military  service  and  that  there  was  no  one  to  run  tbe 
farm.     He  therefore  settled  down  to  a  farmer's  life  until  1864,  when  he  started  to 
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cross  the  mountains  to  Montana,  in  which  country  he  remained  one  year.  Here 
ho  was  again  successful  in  mining,  his  field  of  operations  being  on  Alder  Creek, 
near  Virginia  Cit3\  In  1805  he  returned  to  Franklin  County,  where  he  has  since 
resided. 

In  18G7  Mr.  Schrock  purchased  his  father's  farm  and  on  March  22,  18i)S,  he 
married  Mary  J.  Decker,  daughter  of  E.  B.  Decker,  a  grain  dealer  in  Canal 
Winchester.  He  has  a  family  of  five  children:  Cora  L.,  Charles  P.,  Sarah  A., 
Claude  E..  and  Elisha  B.  Fie  remained  on  his  farm  ufitil  1878,  at  which  time  he 
engaged  in  the  agricultural  implement  trade  ifi  Canal  Winchester.  Being  suc- 
cessful in  this  lie  in  1881  started  a  store  in  Columbus  with  John  Iluft'man.  in 
1882,  .1.  B.  McDonald  was  tnken  into  the  firfn,  which  was  known  as  Schrock, 
llufl'man  iV  C<»mpany.  In  1885,  Mr.  Huff'man  sold  his  interest  to  Messrs.  Schrock 
and  McDonald,  and  the  firm  became  known  as  Schrock  &  McDonald.  It  was 
incor|)or:jted  in  1SSI>,  under  the  name  of  The  Schrock  McDonald  Company.  In 
March,  1S92.  it  was  reincori)orated  as  the  M.  E.  Schrock  Company,  with 
Mr.  Schrock  as  president  and  manager,  Mr.  Schrock  being  the  only  original  mem- 
ber that  retaine<l  an}'  interest  in  it. 

Politically  Mr.  Schrock  is  considered  a  Republican,  but  he  votes  for  principle 
and  not  party.  His  first  vote  was  for  Lincoln  for  President.  He  is  an  ardent 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  joined  Lithopolis  Lodge,  No.  HU), 
P.  &  A.  M  ,  in  18<)2.  Some  time  in  1882  or  1883  he  became  a  charter  member  of 
Potter  Lodge,  No.  540,  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  Canal  Winchester.  In  188f>  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Sons  of  America,  and  soon  after  that  took  the  degree  from  Master 
Mason  to  thirtysecond  de<>:ree  in  the  Scottish  Rite.  He  also  holds  fnembership  in 
Railroad  Lodij^e,    Knights  of  Pvthias. 


WILLIAM  MONTGOMKRY  SAVAGE 

I  Portrait  opposite  page  W.| 

Was  the  descendafit  of  a  sturdy  race,  his  ancestors  havin»i:  come  from  the  Isle 
of  Jersey  during  the  sixteenth  century  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  locating  in  that 
portion  of  the  country  later  known  as  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  John  York 
Savage,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  resided  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury at  Liberty,  North  ('arolina,  where  William  M.  Savage  was  born  August  (J, 
1814,  being  the  oldest  of  quite  a  family  of  children.  When  he  was  a  lad  of  four- 
teen, the  family  removed  to  Raleigh,  where,  until  arriving  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  passed  his  time  between  the  workshop  of  his  father, —  a  skilled  niechanic  man- 
ufacturing watches,  clocks  and  guns  —  and  the  printing-office,  until  he  secured 
work  as  a  printer  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Mar}'  S.  Johfis,  a  native  of  Helstofi,  Cornwall,  Englarni. 
Soon  after  this  event  he  returned  to  Raleigh,  and  engaijed  in  the  publicatiofi  of  a 
newspaj>er.  This  not  proving  a  profitable  venture,  an<i  his  father  having  removed 
to  the  City  of  New  York,  he  Joined  him  there,  and  together  they  worked  at  the  trade 
of  watchmaking.  After  a  year  or  more  William  M.  Savage  was  stricken  with  that 
dread  disease,  the  smallpox,  the  marks  of  which  he  carried  through  life.  Upon 
his  recovery,  hearing  wonderful  reports  of  the  new  western  country,  he  concluded 
to  seek  his  fortune  towards  the  setting  sun.  When  near  Columbus  his  wife  was 
taken  ill.  During  the  delay  occasioned  thereby,  he  secured  a  position  as  watch- 
maker with  Mr.  William  A.  Piatt,  the  leading  jeweler  of  the  place.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  eighteen  months  he  embarked  in  business  for  himself,  and  erected  a  small 
frame  shop,  which  he  had  placed  upon  large  rollers  like  wheels,  so  that,  in  case  of 
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fire,  the  building  could  be  drawn  into  the  street,  those  surroundini?  it  being  also  of 
wood.  In  after  years  he  would  humorously  speak  of  it  as  the  only  jeweler's  store 
in  Ohio  on  wheels. 

Of  sober  and  industrious  hubits,  Mr.  Savage  gained  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity, and  in  a  short  time  made  fast  friends,  one  among  whom,  Mr.  James  Wil- 
son, who  owned  a  dry  goods  store,  finding  that  Mr.  Savage  had  slender  means, 
depending  wholly  upon  his  daily  labor  for  the  support  of  his  then  increasing  family, 
generously  volunteered  a  loan,  and  laid  upon  his  counter  an  old  stocking,  the 
golden  contents  of  which  were  the  foundation  of  a  fiourishing  business,  a  compe- 
tency in  later  years,  and  a  bond  of  friendship  only  severed  by  death.  This  came 
during  an  exciting  period,  the  memorable  "  hard  cider  campaign  "  of  1840,  and  the 
money  —  between  thirty  and  forty  dollars  —  was  invested  in  campaign  badges  and 
medals,  which  were  soon  disposed  of,  enabling  the  recipient  of  this  unsolicited 
benefaction  to  repay  his  good  friend  and  leave  a  small  sum  as  a  nucleus  for  future 
business.  Referring  to  the  first  director}'  of  Columbus,  for  the  years  1843  and 
1844,  published  by  James  R.  Armstrong,  whose  friendship  for  Mr.  Savage  antedates 
this  time,  w^  find  in  an  advertisement  the  modest  announcement  that  "  W.  M. 
Savage,  opposite  Russell's  Hotel,  on  High  Street,  keeps  on  hand  a  small  but  good 
selection  of  watches  and  jewelry."  In  1846  he  moved  to  the  Ambos  building, 
opposite  the  Slate  offices  on  High  Street,  where  he  continued  in  business  until 
1856,  when  he  erected  a  business  building  a  few  doors  south,  and  occupied  the  same 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  April  28,  1892,  he  having  been  in 
business  in  Columbus  for  fiftytwo  years,  thirtysix  years  in  the  same  room.  Dur- 
ing this  time  there  were  born  to  him  six  sons,  four  of  whom,  William,  Edwin, 
James  and  Charles,  survive  him,  John  having  died  at  the  age  of  twentyeight  and 
Frank  in  infancy. 

On  November  3,  1884,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Savage  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  their  wedded  life.  Mr.  Savage  addressed  letters  to  Richmond,  Virginia, 
to  the  minister  who  officiated,  and  a  number  of  the  friends,  whom  he  hoped  might 
have  been  spared  of  those  who  were  present  at  his  marriage  in  1834,  extending 
them  an  invitation  to  be  his  guests  from  the  time  of  leaving  their  doors  until  their 
return  from  the  golden  wedding;  but  they  were  either  scattered  or  time  had  not 
dealt  so  kindly  with  them,  as  there  was  no  response,  although  from  different  parts 
of  the  countr}',  from  friends  of  later  years,  came  many  letters  and  messages, 
freighted  with  kind  wishes  and  congratulations. 

Mr.  Savage  was  a  deep  student  and  of  an  earnest  nature,  for  many  3'ears  a  member 
of  Trinity  Kpiscopal  Church,  officiating  as  vestryman,  but  in  later  ^'ears  and  up  tothe 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  spiritualism.    He  found  recre- 
ation in  the  study  of  astronomy,  \n  whicii  he  delighted.     The  happy  possessor  of 
fine  instruments,  he  erected  a  small  observatory  in  the  yard  of  his  pleasant  home, 
and  spent  many  happy  hours  studying  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  and  communing 
with   nature.     He   was   not  averse   to  the  amenities  of  society,  and    was  always 
pleased   to  have  his  friends  around  him.     He  was  a  member  of  the  order   of  Odd 
Fellows,  having  passed   through   all   the   chairs,  being  Past  Grand   of  Columbua 
Lodge  Number  9,  and  Past  Patriarch  of  Capital  Encampment  Number  6,  and  a 
life  member  of  the  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.     We  find  by  the  records 
that  he  was  the  first  one  initiated  into  Magnolia  Lodge,  of  Columbus,  previous  to 
receiving  their  charter,  the   Honorable   Bela  Latham  presiding,  working  under 
dispensation  granted  by  Grand  Master  W.  B.  Thrall.     The  meetings  were  held  a 
this  time  in  the  upper  stor}^  of  the  Ambos  building.     After  the  second   year,  hav  — 
ing  passed  through  the  different  offices,  he  was  elected  Worshipful   Master  of  th 
lodge,  and  on  him  alone Nvas  the  distinguished  honor  conferred  of  occupying  thi^ 
office  for  six  consecutive  terms  —  the  most  protracted  incumbency  held  by  an 
member  up  to  the  present  time.     He  was  a  natural  leader,  of  sterling  qualities  an. 
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the  strictest  integrit}',  one  whom  his  friends  respected  and  were  pleased  to  honor> 
"a  true  man  among  men."  Of  commanding  presence,  rugged  physique  and  a 
strong  constitution  that  withstood  the  ravages  of  time,  his  tall  and  unhent  form 
was  a  familiar  figure  to  the  older  residents  and  business  men  of  the  city,  carrying 
as  he  did,  so  well,  a  number  of  years  beyond  the  allotted  term  of  threescore  and 
ten.  During  the  fall  of  1891,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Savage  suffered  from  an  attack 
of  la  grippe,  from  which  they  never  fully  recovered.  On  January  twentythird, 
1892,  by  the  death  of  his  beloved  helpmate,  Mr.  Savage  sustained  a  shock  from 
the  effects  of  which,  all  his  interest  in  life  seemed  to  fade  away;  rapidly  failing 
he  became  an  easy  mark,  and  went  down  like  ripened  grain  before  the  sickle  of 
the  fell  <Je8troyer.  The  same  kind  Providence  that  had  permitted  them  to  jour- 
ney side  b}*  side  for  fiftyseven  years,  decreed  but  a  short  separation.  Within 
three  short  months  he  was  called  to  join,  in  the  spirit-land,  "  the  gentle  wife  who 
unto  his  youth  wiis  given."     "  Requiescat  in  pace.'' 


JAMES  KILBOURNE  JONES 
(Portrait  opposite  page  80.] 

Was  born  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  July  10,  1836.  His  father,  Ichabod  Gibson 
Jones,  was  born  at  Unity,  Maine,  and  after  receiving  a  common  school  education 
taught  school  while  studying  his  profession,  that  of  medicine.  He  early  moved 
to  Worthington,  Ohio,  where  he  married  Cynthia  Kilbourne,  daughter  of  the  late 
Colonel  James  Kilbourn,  of  that  place.  They  soon  after  removed  to  Columbus, 
where  Doctor  Jones  became  quite  prominent  in  his  profession  and  at  one  time 
was  a  professor  in  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College. 

James  K.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  attended  the  common  schools  of 
Columbu!:*,  was  during  two  years  at  a  military  school  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  He 
finally  graduated  from  Kenyon  College  at  Gam  bier,  Ohio,  in  June,  1858.  He 
then  read  law  for  two  years  and  a  half  with  Mr.  John  W.  Andrews  and  Henry  C. 
Noble.  Before  finishing  his  law  studies  the  War  for  the  Union  broke  out. 
Mr.  Jones  immediately  went  into  the  service  and  the  records  show  that  he  was  the 
first  enli^ted  man  in  the  State  of  Ohio  after  the  official  call  for  troops.  In  April, 
1861,  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  the  State  Fencibles,  which  company  was 
assigned  to  the  Second  Ohio  Infantry,  and  with  them  took  part  in  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  ilun.  Shortly  afler  enlisting  he  received  a  commission  as  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  same  company,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant. 
He  was  also  commissioned  as  Captain  in  the  Second  Ohio  Infantry,  but  not  mus- 
tered. Upon  returning  from  the  first  threemonths  service  he  was  commissioned 
as  a  Lieutenant  for  three  years  in  the  Twentyfourth  Ohio  Infantry.  After  serv- 
ing with  that  company  until  some  time  in  1862  he  was  obliged  to  resign  on 
account  of  a  sunstroke  which  completely  disabled  him  for  farther  service.  In  the 
fall  of  1862,  thinking  he  might  be  able  to  serve,  he  went  with  the  Forty  third 
Ohio  Infantry  as  a  volunteer,  but  soon  found  that  he  was  wholly  unfitted  for  the 
hardships  of  campaigning,  and  after  staying  with  that  regiment  until  the  begin- 
ning of  1863  he  came  home  with  his  health  completely  shattered.  He  was  in  five 
battles  during  the  war,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  General  Am  men's 
Brigade  which  came  upon  the  field  of  Shiloh  towards  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
fight. 

When  Mr.  Jones  left  the  army  he  was  unable,  on  account  of  his  poor  health, 
to  resume  his  law  studies  and  so  went  into  the  hardware  business  with  his  uncle, 
Lincoln  Kilbourne,  and  his  cousin,  Owen  L.  Jones,  and. is  still  in  the  same  busi- 
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ness  with  Owen  L.  Jones,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  Kilbourne,  Joues  & 
Company.  He  was  married  on  April  22,  1889,  to  Annette,  daughter  of  Doctor 
R.  M.  Denig,  of  Columbus.  He  has  always  been  a  member  of  the  Republican 
party,  but  has  never  held  a  political  office,  or  sought  one.  Hq  served  five  years  in 
the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of  Columbus,  from  1853  to  1858,  and  from  1856  to 
1861  as  a  member  of  the  State  Fencibles  in  the  State  Militia.  He  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  following  societies :  The  Greek  Letter  College  Fraternity  of  the  Theta 
Delta  Chi;  the  State  Fencibles  Association  of  Columbus;  the  Lincoln  League; 
the  Columbus  Club;  the  Grand  Arm}-  of  the  Republic;  the  Loyal  Legion  ;  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 


WACiER  SWAYNK 

[Portrait  oppottite  page  %.] 

Was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  10,  1834.  The  founder  of  the  Sway  no 
family  in  America  was  Francis  Swayne,  an  English  physician  who  sailed  from 
East  Hempstead,  in  Berkshire,  England,  in  1710,  settling  in  East  Marlborough, 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  Descended  from  him  was  Judge  Noah  H.  Swayne, 
Associate  J  iistice  of  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court  from  1861  to  1881,  and 
father  of  General  Swayne.  The  latter's  mother  was  Sarah  Ann  Wager,  a  Virginia 
lady  who  celebrated  her  marriage  to  Judge  Swayne  by  freeing  her  slaves,  and 
thi'oughout  her  after-life  in  Ohio  was  a  consistent  friend  of  the  blacks,  imparting 
her  principles  to  her  son.  Wager  Swayne  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  graduat- 
iug  in  1856.  Among  his  classmates  was  an  unusual  number  of  students  who 
afterwards  became  distinguished,  including  Honorable  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Judges  Brown  and  Brewer,  Judge  McGruder,  of  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court,  J.  H.  Hallock,  publisher  of  Christian  at  Work,  and  others. 
After  his  course  at  Yale  young  Swayne  entered  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1859.  He  formed  a  law  partnership  with  his  father  and 
practised  two  years  until  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out.  Notwithstanding 
that  botii  his  father  and  mother  were  Virginians  by  birth,  their  sympathies  and 
his  were  with  the  cause  of  Lincoln.  He  offered  his  services  to  tiie  Government, 
and  in  July,  1861,  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Fortythird  Ohio  Volunteers.  He 
was  first  stationed  at  Camp  Chase,  near  Columbus,  tlien  took  part  in  the  Missouri 
campaign  under  Pope  in  1861-2.  He  assisted  in  the  capture  of  New  Madrid  and 
Island  Number  Ten  and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Corinth  and  luka.  During 
the  Corinth  engagement  the  Colonel  of  the  Fortythird  Ohio  was  killed,  the  com- 
mand devolving  upon  Major  Swayne,  who  was  subsequc^ntly  commissioned  as  Col- 
onel. He  continued  with  his  rci^iment  until  the  fall  of  1863  in  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama,  and  accompanied  Sherman  on  his  March  to  the  Sea.  During 
this  campaign  Colonel  Swa^'ne  lost  his  right  leg  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  in  an 
affair  at  the  crossing  of  the  Salkahatchie  River,  South  Carolina,  and  ''  for  gallant 
and  distinguished  services  "  in  that  action  was  commissioned  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General,  and  later  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 

General  Swa^^ne  was  invalided  until  June,  1865,  when  at  the  request  of  Gen- 
eral O.  O.  Howard,  Chief  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  he  was  detailed  b}'  the  War 
Department  to  duty  in  Alabama  as  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  in  that 
State.  During  the  next  three  j-ears  the  history  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  Ala- 
bama and  the  history  of  General  Swayne's  life  are  almost  coincident.  He  institutcA 
various  enterprises  for  the  education  of  the  blacks  and  to  provide  them  with  suste — 
nance  and  the  opportunities  to  become  self-supporting.     Through  Secretary  Stan  — 
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ton  he  secured  from  President  Johnson  an  order  devoting  certain  confiscated 
materials  to  the  education  of  the  freedmen,  and  subsequently,  through  Vice  Presi- 
dent Henry  Wilson  an  Act  of  Congress  devoting  to  the  same  cause  such  real 
property  as  had  been  purchased  from  individuals  b}'^  the  rebel  government,  and 
so  by  the  rules  of  international  law  became  the  property  of  the  United  States. 
With  tlie  first  of  these  funds,  an  extensive  system  of  temporary  schools  was  estab- 
lished, the  first"  educational  privilege  the  colored  people  of  that  State  ever  had 
enjoyed.  These  were  maintained  until  succeeded  by  a  State  Common  School 
System.  The  second  was  applied  to  the  establishment  at  Talladega,  Mobile,  Mont- 
gomery and  elsewhere  of  educational  institutions  which  were  intended  to  be  per- 
manent. Most  of  them  are  htill  valuable  agencies  of  progress,  notabl}^  at  Talla- 
dega and  Montgomery,  being  in  charge  of  permanent  religious  or  educational 
organizations.  But  his  policy  was  radically  different  from  that  which  President 
Johnson  eventually  adopted,  and  accordingly  General  Swayne  was  recalled  from 
Alabama  in  18t»8.  The  command  of  the  [^nited  Stales  forces  in  Alabama  had 
meantime,  soon  after  he  came  into  the  State,  been  added  to  his  duties, and  to  facil- 
itate this  he  was  made  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers.  In  186tj  Congress  had 
increased  the  regular  army  of  the  I'nited  States  by  the  creation  of  tour  regiments 
of  infantry  known  as  ''The  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,"  eomposed  of  disabled  volun- 
teer soldiers.  Generals  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  .John  C.  Robinson,  Thomas  C.  Pitcher 
and  Wager  Swayne  were  respect ivel}'  appointed  to  the  command  of  those  regi- 
ments. 

In  December,  18t)8,  General  Swayne  was  married  to  Kllen  Harris,  daughter 
of  a  promiijent  lawyer  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  About  this  time  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  ^Vav  Department  at  Washington,  but  in  1880  was,  at  his  own 
request,  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law, 
locating  himself  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  Almost  immediately  he  took  rank  among  the 
foremost  lawyers  of  Ohio.  He  fought  through  the  lower  courts,  and  finally  through 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  constitutionality  of  a  Slate  law,  which 
was  designed  to  tux  national  banks  out  of  existence,  and  secured  a  final  decis- 
ion in  the  negative.  General  Swa^'ue  soon  had  amont^  his  clients  such  concerns 
as  the  American  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company, 
and  in  1879  the  growth  of  his  railroad  and  telegraph  business  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  remove  to  New  York  City,  where  his  clients  were.  In  May,  1881,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Judge  John  F.  Dillon,  and  the  firm  soon  became 
general  counsel  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railw^ay  Company,  and  other  great  commercial  and  railway  interests.  General 
Swayne  is  a  member  of  the  Hxecutive  ('ommittee  of  the  American  Tract  Societ}'. 
and  also  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  He  was  the  second  president  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  and 
is  Commander  of  the  New  York  ('ommanderj'  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 


HKNRY  M.  NKIL 

[Portrait  opposite  page  lit.) 

Was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  August  4,  1832.  He  is  the  younge^^t  son  of  William 
and  Hannah  Neil,  who  settled  in  Columbus  in  the  year  1818.  His  early  years 
were  spent  at  home  until  the  age  of  seventeen  when  he  was  sent  to  school  in 
Massachusetts.  He  was  at  Phillips  Academv  in  Andover  for  one  vear  and  two 
years  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  preparing  for  Harvard,  where  he  was  admitted  in 
1852.  After  graduating  from  Harvard,  he  returned  to  Columbus,  where  he  spent 
his  time  in  a.ssisting  his  father  in  various  ways  in  connection  with  his  large  busi- 
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neas  operations ;  amooff  Other  things  driving  eattle  across  the  mountains  to  the 
eastern  markets,  which  at  thnt  time  consumed  about  sixty  days  in  transit.  Ih 
the  year  18&8  he  opened  a  drug  store  on  the  northwest  corner  of  High  and  Gay 
streets.  In  February,  1861,  he  sold  his  drug  business  and  held  himself  in  readi- 
ncsh  to  obey  his  country's  cull  to  arms.  On  April  15, 1861,  he  enlisted  in  the 
army  in  response  to  President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops.  Alter  recruiting 
two  companies  in  as  many  days,  he  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Governor  Denni- 
son  as  mustering  officer,  fle  spent  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861  on  that  duty.  On 
January  7,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Eleventh  Ohio 
Battery,  Light  Artillery,  which  was  attached  to  General  John  Pope  s  Army  of  the 
Mississippi.  He  joined  the  battery  at  Otterville,  Missouri,  on  Jtinuary  tenth, 
1862,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  on  March 
14.  He  was  also  present  at  the  capture  of  Island  Number  10  on  March  16,  and 
at  the  siege  of  Fort  Pillow  from  April  12  to  17.  He  was  with  the  left  wing  of 
General  Halteek^s  array  during  the  advance  on  and  siege  and  capture  of  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  from  April  30  to  May  30.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  luka, 
Mississippi,  on  September  19,  1862,  and  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Mississippi,  on 
October  8  and  4,  1862.  On  October  27  he  was  sent  home  by  General  W.  S.  Rose- 
crans  on  account  of  wounds  received  at  luka  and  Corinth.  On  March  8,  1863,  he 
was  detached  from  the  Eleventh  Ohio  Battery  and  assigned  by  order  of  General  TJ.  S. 
Grant  to  the  command  of  Battery  F,  Second  United  States  Light  Artillery.  By 
a  special  order  of  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  he  was  again  detached  and  assigned 
to  the  dut}'  of  raising  the  Twentysecond  Ohio  Battery,  Jjight  Artillery,  and  on 
April  28, 1863,  ho  was  commissioned  Captain  of  this  battery  and  was  assigned  to 
General  J.  D.  Cox's  command,  District  of  the  Ohio.  He  took  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  General  Iniboden  in  West  Viririnia  from  April  28  to  May  16,  1863, 
and  against  General  Morgan  during  his  famous  raid  in  Ohio  from  July  1  to  26. 
On  August  12  he  was  ordered  to  Camp  Nelsoh,  Kentucky,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
.Afrtillery  Brigade  of  the  Twentytnird  Array  Corps,'  Army  of  the  Ohio.  He 
participated  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Cumberland  Gap,  which  lasted  from 
September  1  to  9.  After  this  event  he  was  as*«igned  to  the  command  of  all  the 
artillery  at  the  Gap  by  order  of  General  Burnside.  He  remained  at  the  Gap 
until  January  9,  18«j4,  when  he  was  sent  home  to  recruit.  He  resigned  from  the 
army  on  February  13,  1864,  on  account  of  disability  arising  from  wounds  and 
exposure. 

Mr.  Neil  has  always  been  iietivc  in  connection  with  any  matters  relating  to 
soldier  affairs  and  soldier  organizations.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  of 
the  Societies  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  of  the 
Ex- Army  and  Navy  Officers  of  Cincinnati,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the 
Ex-Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Association  of  Franklin  County  and  the  Union  Veteran 
Legion.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  he  has  been  engaged  in  farming  and  managing 
his  general  business  affairs. 


JAMES  KILBOURNK 

[Portrait  opposite  page  128. | 

Was  born  in  Columbus  October  9,  1842.  His  parents  were  Lincoln  and  Jane  E. 
Kilbourne.  He  attended  the  public  schools  and  graduated  from  the  Highschoo 
in  1857.  lie  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Kenyoa 
College,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  18G2.  The  day  after  he  pas8e< 
his  last  examination  at  college  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier  in  Con^ 
pany  H,  Eightyfourth  Ohio  Infantry,  declining  a  commission    offered  him  by  th^ 
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Governor  on  the  ground  that  those  who  had  served  as  enlisted  men  under  the 
first  call  were  entitled  to  the  offices.  He  served  in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia 
with  the  Eightyfourth  Regiment  until  August,  when  lie  was  discharged  to  accept 
a  commission  in  the  Ninetyfifth  Ohio  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  W. 
L.  McMillen.  He  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  on  August  25,  1862, 
First  Lieutenant  on  December  5,  1862,  and  Captain  on  January  5,  1863. 
He  served  under  General  Sherman  with  his  regiment,  which  was  in 
the  First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Fifteenth  Corps,  at  the  battle  of 
Jackson,  and  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg 
he  acted  on  the  staff  of  General  J.  M.  Tuttle,  commanding  the  Third 
Division,  Fifteenth  Corps,  was  present  at  the  second  capture  of  Jackson  and  took 
part  in  the  several  engagements  of  that  ciunpaign.  He  remained  on  staff  service 
until  June,  1864,  being  at  La  (irange,  Tennessee,  during  the  winter  of  1863,  and 
at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  during  the  spring  of  1861.  He  returned  to  his  regiment 
in  June,  1864,  commanded  his  company  at  the  battle  of  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  in 
July,  1864,  and  was  specially  complimented  in  orders  for  gallantry  in  that  en- 
gagement. He  also  commanded  his  company  during  the  pursuit  of"  Price 
through  Arkansas  and  Missouri  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  18(»4.  He  afterwards 
served  on  the  staff  ot  General  John  McArthur  of  the  F'irst  Division,  Sixteenth 
Army  Corps,  until  mustered  out  of  service  at  the  expiration  of  his  enlistment. 
While  with  General  McArthur,  he  was  present  at  the  caj)ture  <)f  Spanish  Fort 
and  other  engagements  cluring  the  siege  of  Mobile.  He  was  bre vetted  Major, 
Lieutenant-C'olonel  and  (^olonel  of  the  United  States  Volunteers. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Colonel  Kilbonrne  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1868  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney  and  counselor- 
at-law.  His  health  being  much  broken  by  his  service  in  the  arnriy  and  his  phy- 
sician advising  some  active  occupation,  he  did  not  undertake  to  practise  his 
profession,  but  entered  the  firm  of  Kilbourne,  Kuhns  &  Co.,  hardware  merchants. 
After  a  few  years  he  foumled  the  Kilbourne  i^  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  management  of  which  has  since  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and 
attention,  the  business  of  the  company  rapidly  attaining  large  dimensions  and 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  being  President  and  General 
Manager  of  this  comj)any  since  its  organization,  (.olonel  Kilbourne  has  been  in- 
terested in  many  other  enterj)rises  of  a  public  and  private  nature.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trade  from  1887  to  1891,  and  has  repeatedly 
been  offered  the  Presidency  of  that  bod  v.  He  has  been  a  director  of  the  Colum- 
bus  Club  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  to  the  present  time,  and  has  three  times 
been  elected  its  President,  which  office  he  now  holds.  He  is  also  a  director  of 
the  Fourth  National  and  the  Clinton  National  banks;  the  Columbus,  Hoctking 
Valley  &  Toledo  Railway  (/Oinpany.  the  Columbus  k  Cincinnati  xMidland  Railroad 
Company,  of  many  private  business  corporations  and  of  various  political  and 
social  organizations.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  and  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  Colonel  Kilbourne  has  always  been 
a  devoted  student  of  political  econoni}',  and  while  declining  to  accept  any  politi- 
cal preferment,  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  being  frequently 
called  upon  to  make  addresses  upon  various  subjects.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent 
Democrat.  Of  decided  literary  tastes,  he  has  one  of  the  best  private  libraries 
in  the  city,  and  his  house  is  also  the  home  of  the  Magazine  Club,  which  is  com- 
posed of  thirty  gentlemen  who,  for  seven  years,  have  met  there  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  each  month  for  the  discu.-sion  of  literarj'  and  economic  questions.  Col- 
onel Kilbourne  attends  the  Protestant  Episcopal  cinirch  and  is  a  vestryman  of 
St.  Paul's.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Crrand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
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On  October  5,  1869,  he  was  married  to  Anna  B.  Wrisrht,  eldei^t  dauschter  of 
General  George  B.  Wright.  They  have  four  children  :  Russell,  George  B.,  Lin- 
coln and  Alice. 


GEORGE  D.  FREEMAN 

I  Portrait  oppoctite  page  193.J 

Was  born  at  Ovid,  Franklin  Count}',  Ohio,  on  August  11,  1842.  His  father,  Usual 
W.  Freeman,  together  with  his  mother,  Margaret  (Cristy)  Freeman,  moved  from 
New  Jersey  to  Ohio  in  1833.  His  father  served  with  distinction  in  the  New  York 
militia  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  also  assistant  engineer  for  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  which  capacity  he  took  an  active  part  in  platting  the  great  metropolis, 
north  of  Canal  Street. 

Young  Freeman  took  full  advantage  of  the  limited  educational  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  common  schools  of  his  early  days,  and  at  a  later  period  he  attended 
night  school.  At  the  age  of  six,  death  bereft  him  of  his  father  and  in  his  eleventh 
year  he  became  the  only  support  of  his  mother.  .  He  entered  tire  studio  of  the 
late  D.  D.  Winchester,  then  the  leading  artist  of  Columbus,  but  he  letl  the  employ 
of  this  gentleman  to  become  a  page  in  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
last  session  held  in  Odeon  Hall  and  the  first  in  the  present  Capitol  building.  He 
received  his  appointment  from  Nelson  H.  VunVorhes,  Speaker  of  the  first  Repub- 
lican legislature  of  Ohio.  From  here  he  entered  the  dry  goods  house  of  Headly 
&  Eberly,  with  whom  he  remained  until  18G6,  when  he  was  admitted  as  a  junior 
partner.  Later  years  found  him  the  senior  partner  of  Freeman,  Staley  &  Morton, 
who  were  the  successors  of  Headly  &  Co.  In  1878  he  withdrew  from  the  dry- 
goods  trade  and  entered  the  furniture  business  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Halm, 
Bellows  &  Butler,  who  were  succeeded  by  Freeman,  Halm  &  McAllister.  He 
withdrew  from  this  enterprise  to  establish  The  George  D.  Freeman  Mantel  Com- 
pany, in  the  manufacture  of  mantels  and  interior  furnishings,  a  business  in  which 
he  is  still  engaged. 

In  1878,  on  the  organization  of  the  State  militia  into  the  Ohio  National 
Guard,  Mr.  Freeman,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  regiment,  assumed  command 
and  becnme  colonel  of  the  now  famous  Fourteenth  Ohio  National  Guard,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  the  State  for  thirteen  years.  The  period  of  his  command  was 
marked  with  many  trying  ordeals  where  bravery,  a  cool  head  and  good  judg- 
ment were  the  prerequisites  of  the  commanding  officer.  The  famous  Cincinnati 
riots  were  among  these  occasions,  and  it  was  here  that  Colonel  Freeman's  abilities 
as  a  commander  asserted  themselves  in  reducing  to  peace  and  order  the  turbulent 
mob  that  surged  through  the  streets  of  Cincinnati.  In  1890  he  was  compelled  by 
the  press  of  business  to  resign  his  post. 

Colonel  Freeman  served  for  some  years  on  the  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  took  a  prominent   part  in   securing   to  the  city  the  beautiful  spot  known  as 
Franklin  Park.     This  was  not  political  service,  nor  has  he  ever  held  any  political 
office,  although    frequently   pressed   to  become  the   nominee   of  his    party,   whef% 
nomination  was  equivalent  to  election. 

He  was  married  on  October  81,  1865,  to  Julia  A.  Diemer,  whose  parents  were* 
])ioneeVs  in  the  settlement  of  Central  Ohio.    They  have  three  sons  and  one  dauii:!^  - 
ter  :    Harry  0.,  Stanton  S.,  George  D.  an<i  .lulia  K.  Freeman. 
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ALEXANDER  GILCHRIST    PATTON 

L  Portrait  opposite  page  306.1 

Was  born  at  Indiana  Stream,  New  Hampshire,  on  March  8,  1836,  and  is  the  son  of 
William  and  Mary  (Johnson)  Patton.  His  mother's  family  were  prominent  par- 
ticipants in  the  Revolutionary  War,  espousing  the  side  of  England.  His  father 
was  born  at  Dumfries,  Scotland,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1813.  He  located 
in  Vermont,  where  he  was  married,  and  shortly  after  he  moved  to  New  Hampshire 
to  live.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Patriot  War  of  1837,  and  his  family  who 
lived  near  the  border  line  were  driven  from  their  home  as  refugees,  fleeing  to 
Lockport,  New  York,  where  he  found  them  after  his  discharge  from  the  army. 
When  but  seven  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  work  in  the  printing  oflSce  of  the 
Lockport  Courier^  where  he  worked  for  a  number  of  years.  His  education,  which 
is  of  a  practical  character,  was  acquired  from  general  observation  and  contact 
with  the  world,  he  having  spent  but  one  terni  in  school. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Troy,  New  York,  and  entered  the  carriage 
establishment  of  Lown  &  Horton  as  an  apprentice,  in  which  capacity  he  served  at 
the  trade  of  carriage  trimming  for  four  and  onehalf  years.  He  continued  in  the 
employ  of  this  company  until  1858,  moving  from  there  to  Schenectady,  New 
York,  where  he  engaged  in  the  carriage  business  for  himself  and  remained  until 
the  breaking  out  of  tlie  late  war.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  1?^H1,  and  served 
with  much  credit  in  all  ranks  from  Sergeant  to  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  continued 
in  active  service  until  July,  1865,  when  he  was  mustered  outat  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  Colonel  Patton  became  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  hollow  ware  at  Troy,  New  York,  where  he  en)ployed  at  first 
but  thirteen  men.  He  continued  in  this  businesK  at  Troy  until  1874,  when  he 
moved  to  Columbus  and  established  the  immense  concern  now  known  as  The 
Patton  Manufacturing  Company,  and  in  1886  he  formed  a  branch  concern  at 
Jefferson ville,  Indiana,  under  the  same  name.  He  is  proprietor  of  both  insti- 
tutions, which  are  the  largest  manufactories  of  hollowware  in  the  world. 

Colonel  Patton  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  but  on  account  of  his  large  busi- 
ness interests,  he  has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  political  affairs.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
the  Odd  Fellows,  and  all  Masonic  bodies  up  to  and  including  the  33d  degree.  He 
also  belongs  to  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Lincoln  League  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Besides  being  proprietor  of  the  Patton  Manufacturing  Company,  he  is  also 
interested  in  the  Electric  Light  <&  Power  Company,  the  Natural  Gas  and  Fuel 
Company,  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Tracy-Wells  Com])any. 
He  acts  as  trustee  for  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  and  also  for  the  Humane  Society,  and 
is  prominently  interested  in  local  church  extension.  He  is  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  proposed  new  Protestant  Hospital  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Broad  Street 
Methodist  Church. 

He  was  married  in  October,  1859,  to  Mary  B.  Way.  Mrs.  Patton  died 
December  4,  1889.  They  had  two  children  :  Ida  Patton-Tracy  and  Allen  V.  R. 
Patton.  The  latter  is  associated  with  his  father  in  business  as  the  manager  of  the 
Patton  Manufacturing  Compan}'. 
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GEORGE  H.  MAETZEL 
I  Portrait  opposite  page  334.] 

The  oldest  son  of  George  and  Eleanor  (Knothe)  Maetzel,  was  born  at  Zittau, 
Saxony,  July  31,  1837.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  a  hotel  of  which  his  father 
was  the  landlord.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  went  to  Dresden  where  he  served  in  the  army  the  required  time. 
At  the  completion  of  his  military  services,  he  remained  in  Dresden  to  farther 
pursue  his  study  of  mechanical  engineering.  In  1863  he  sailed  for  America  and 
after  landing  in  New  York  proceeded  directly  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where 
he  remained  but  a  short  time.  Although  on  American  soil  but  a  few  months,  he 
enlisted  in  the  army  at  Albany,  New  York,  under  General  Sigel,  but  as  it  was 
near  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  not  called  upon  for  active  service.  He  next 
went  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  found  work  as  a  machinist  in  the 
Pan  Handle  Locomotive  Shops.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Dennison,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  employed  by  the  same  company  as  a  draughtsman.  He  was  at  Dennison  but 
a  few  months,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  main  offices  of  the  Pan  Handle  Road  at 
Columbus,  still  working  in  the  capacity  of  draughtsman.  In  1871  he  severed  his 
connection  with  the  railway'  company  and  opened  an  engineer's  and  architect's 
office  at  the  corner  of  Town  and  Front  streets.  One  of  his  first  buildings  was 
the  blast  furnace  ;  then  followed  a  brewery  and  some  smaller  buildings.  Several 
years  later  he  made  the  plans  for  the  City  Prison,  County  Infirmary,  and  Hoster's 
and  Schlee's  breweries;  then  followed  the  courthouses  at  Sidney,  and  Lima,  Ohio, 
and  the  courthouses  and  jails  at  Columbus  and  London,  Ohio.  He  also  furnished 
the  plans  for  the  Columbus  Watch  Company's  building,  for  the  east  pumping 
station  of  the  city  waterworks  and  for  many  private  buildings.  Mr.  Maetzel  was 
the  inventor  of  many  improvements  in  regard  to  locking  devices  for  jails,  the 
most  recent  one  being  that  used  in  Franklin  County  jail. 

In  1865,  while  at  Pittsburgh,  he  was  married  to  Lillio  Andriesen,  who  bore 
him  four  children  :     Henr}^  ('lara,  Richard  and  Paul. 

Mr.  Maetzel  Hied  on  May  25,  1891,  at  his  home  in  Columbus,  after  an  illness 
of  only  a  few  hours.  The  direct  cause  of  his  death  was  congestion  of  the  lungs 
induced  by  a  severe  cold,  contracted  on  a  business  trip  to  the  East. 


DAVID  SIMPSON  GRAY 

[Portrait  opposite  page  240.] 


Was  born  February  8,  1829,  in  the  village  of  Broad-Kiln-Neck  in  Sussex  County 
Delaware,   and  is  the  son    of  David    and  Naomi  (Lofiand)  Gray.     He  is  of  En 
lish  descent,  both  on  his  father's  and  mother's  side,  his  ancestors  having  come  t 


this  country  at  a  very  early  date.     His  great   [grandparents  on  his  father's  sid- 
passed  their  early  life  in  New  Jersey,  but  subsequently  moved  to  Delaware,  wher — :3^     -r 
they  permanently    located,  where  those  on  his  mother's    side    were   also    locate^       .^^3( 
and  where  his  father  and  mother  wore  born,  raised  and  lived  until  the  3' ear  18 
when  they  moved  to  Ohio. 

David  attended  the  district  schools  of  the  villages  in  Ohio  where  his  pare 
resided  from  time  to  time  until  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.  About  this  tir 
his  father,  who  was  a  Methodist  clergyman,  was  called  to  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
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David  was  given  an  opportunity  to  attend  for  a  year  or  more  the  Norvvalk  Acad- 
emy, which  was  then  under  the  control  of  Doctor  Edward  Thomson,  afterwards 
Bishop  Thomson,  of  the  Methodist  Pjpiseopal  Church.  In  the  main,  however,  Mr. 
Ciray  is  a  selfeducated  man,  for  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  work  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen.  He  was  variously  employed,  and  finally  located  at  Wellington  in  1849 
where  he  was. employed  the  greater   part  of  two  years  as  a  clerk  in  a  drugstore. 

About  this  time  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  <&  Cincinnati  Railway,  now  called 
the  Big  Four,  was  being  constructed  through  that  part  of  the  country  and  young 
Gray  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  station  agent  at  Wellington.  He  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  the  workings  of  the  office  and  was  soon  master  of  all  its 
details  and  duties.  In  the  fall  ot  1850,  his  friend  was  transferred  to  another 
point,  and  the  position  of  station  agent  was  ottered  to  young  Gray.  At  the  end 
of  a  year,  in  the  fall  of  1851,  he  was  transferred  to  Columbus.  In  September, 
1852,  he  was  offered  the  position  of  Master  of  Transportation  of  the  Louisville  & 
Frankfort  Railroad  in  Kentucky.  He  hold  this  position  until  February,  1858, 
when  he  returned  to  Columbus.  Immediately  on  hid  return  he  was  appointed 
station  agent  and  general  rei>resentative,  at  Columbus,  of  the  Central  Ohio  Rail- 
road, which  was  then  under  construction  and  being  operated  between  Columbus 
and  Zanesville.  The  road  is  now  known  as  the  Baltimore  «&  Ohio  Railroad.  In 
the  fall  of  1H5H  he  was  appointed  Master  of  Transportation  and  his  duties  em- 
braced those  ot  general  freight  and  passenger  agents.  He  also  acted  as  the  gen- 
eral freight  agent  and  commei'cial  representative  of  the  road  until  January,  1864, 
when  he  became  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Union  iiailroad  Transporta- 
tion Company,  now  the  Star  Union  Line.  In  February,  18H1^,  he  was  elected 
Second  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  A:  St. 
Louis  Railroad  Comi)any.  In  the  spring  of  1870  he  resigned  as  General  Manager 
but)  retained  his  position  as  Second  Vice  President,  in  charge  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  company.  On  the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  in 
1872, 'and  the  remcnal  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &"St. 
Louis  Railway  Company  othces  to  Pittsburgh  ho  resigned  the  office  of  Second 
Vice  President  and  resumed  his  former  relations  with  the  Star  Union  Line  as 
Western  Manager,  and  had  charge  of  the  through  freight  line  traffic  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  k  St.  Louis  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company  west  of  Pittsburgh. 
On  the  death  of  (reorge  B.  Edwards,  Eastern  manager  of  the  line,  Mr.  Gray  was 
appointed  Manager  of  the  Union  Line,  both  east  and  west  of  Pittsburgh,  which 
position  he  now  holds.  He  is  also  general  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
charged  with  special  duties  in  the  general  service.  On  the  formation  of  the  Cen- 
tral  Traffic  Association,  he  was  ottered  the  position  of  Commissioner  at  a  salary 
of  $18,000,  but  declined  as  he  did  not  wish  to  change  his  residence  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gray  is  bej'ond  doubt  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  West  on  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  large  railway  lines  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  pooling 
arrangements  of  the  ditterent  railway  systems  of  the  country,  and  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  controlling  and  shaping  of  their  policy  on  this  subject.  At  the 
present  time  Mr.  Graj*  is  President  of  the  Clinton  National  Bank  and  of  the  Co- 
lumbus, Shawnee  &  Hocking  Railway  Company. 

On  December  27,  1X58,  he  was  married  at  Belleville,  Ohio,  by  his  father,  to 
Mary  Louise  Jackson.  Twin  children  were  born  to  them  on  February  29,  1860, 
but  died  at  a  tender  age.  His  wife  also  died  four  days  after  their  birth.  On  Oc- 
tober 12,  1865,  he  was  married  by  his  father  to  Eugenia  Doolittle,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  The^  had  four  children,  namely:  Miss  Louise,  David  R.,  Meldrum  and 
Eugene. 
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VALENTINE  LOEWER 

IPortrait  opposite  page  9it.] 

Was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  June  I,  1853,  and  is  the  son  of  Henry  and  Katb- 
erine  (Heckmann)  Loewer.  His  lather  came  to  America  from  Hessen,  Germany, 
in  June,  1849,  and  to  Columbus  in  July  of  the  same  year,  being  then  twenty  years 
old.  He  followed  his  trade  of  woodturner  until  1886,  when  he  took  the  position 
of  head  salesman  in  the  retail  department  of  the  Columbus  Cabinet  Company,  of 
which  corporation  he  is  a  charter  member.  He  is  one  of  the  four  living  charter 
members  of  this  corapuny,  which  was  incorporated  in  February,  1862,  and  he  has 
acted  as  its  President  continuously  since  the  year  of  its  creation.  Although  sixty- 
three  years  of  age,  ho  is  as  well  preserved  mentally  and  physically  as  a  man  of 
much  younger  years.  He  is  a  past  Grand  of  the  I.  O.  O.  !•.  and  a  member  of  the 
Humboldt  Verein.  His  wife,  Catherine,  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  and 
emigrated  to  America  in  1835  or  1836  with  her  parents,  Valentine  and  Dortbea 
Heckmann,  when  but  two  years  of  age.  She  was  married  to  Henry  Loewer  on 
June  1,  1851.  Their  family  consisted  of  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  alive : 
Mrs.  Amelia  Griinewald  and  Valentine.  Mrs.  Loewer  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty- eight. 

Valentine  Loewer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Columbus.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  upholstering 
trade,  which  occupation  he  followed  until  January,  1876.  With  three  hundred 
dollars  which  he  had  saved  from  his  earnings,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  mat- 
tresses for  the  trade  at  124  East  Main  Street,  but  through  the  failure  of*  three  of 
his  customers,  he  lost  more  than  half  of  his  capital  the  first  year.  His  second 
year,  however,  he  was  more  successful.  By  advertising  quite  extensively,  he 
found  a  profitable  market  for  mattresses  in  the  retail  trade,  and  concluded  to 
enlarge  his  business  b}^  adding  to  it  the  retail  furniture  business.  His  landlord, 
Mr.  1.  iS.  Beekey,  erected  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Lazello  streets, 
one  room  of  which  Mr.  Loewer  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1878.  In  two  years  his 
buHiiiess  eoinj)elled  him  to  take  the  second  floor,  and  the  third  floor  the  year  fol- 
lowing. In  1H85  he  again  found  hiniHelf  crowded  for  room  and  Mr.  Beekey  built 
a  threestory  addition  for  him  on  the  rejir.  In  1886,  the  latter  gentleman  erected 
a  building  adjoining  on  the  east,  of  which  Mr.  Loewer  occupies  three  floors. 
Finally,  in  1881),  he  was  forced  by  the  increase  of  his  business  to  take  the  three 
floors  of  the  west  half  ot  the  building,  and  lie  now  carries  one  of  the  largest  stocks 
of  furniture,  carpets  and  ciirlains  in  tlie  city. 

Mr.  Loewer  is  a  K*epublican,  but  has  been  too  busily  engaged  in  business  pur- 
suits to  take  an  active  j)Hrt  in  political  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Fraternal  Mystic  Circle.  He  was  married  on  December  15,  1881, 
to  Elizabeth  F.  Mosley,  of  llaverhill,  Massachusetts.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Maybelle  Elizabeth,  aged  two  years. 


DIETRICH    GRIIEN 

(F'ortrait  oppositcfpage  2SS.1 

Was  born  in  Osthofen,  near  Worfns  on  the  Rhine,  Germany,  and  is  the  son  of 
George  and  Susanna  (Weigand)  Griin.  Most  all  of  his  relatives  and  connections 
in  the  old  country  were  tradesmen  and  artisans  by  occupation,  and  Mr.  Griin  has 
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followed  in  their  footsteps.  He  attended  the  public  schools  and  was  also  for  two 
years  in  a  private  school.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  Eichstetten,  a 
small  town  in  Baden,  to  learn  the  watchmaking  trade,  and  later  to  Carlsruhe, 
Wiesbaden  and  Lode.  In  the  year  1866  he  emigrated  to  this  country,  landing  in 
New  York  City  on  August  1  of  that  year.  He  applied  himself  exclusively  to  the 
watchmaking  business  and  worked  at  his  trade  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Cincinnati, 
and  Delaware,  Ohio.  Li  1877  he  located  in  Columbus,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
and  is  now  President  of  the  Columbus  Watch  Company.  On  May  6,  1869,  he  was 
married  to  Pauline  Wittlingor.  They  have  a  family  of  five  children  :  Frederick 
Gustave,  Florie  Sophie,  George  John,  Frank  William  and  Charles  Henry. 


JAMES  G.  PULLING, 
■I'ortrait  opposite  page  304.1 

The  son  of  Joseph  and  Margaret  (Glaze)  Pulling,  was  born  on  October  8,  1838,  in 
Bosbcrry  Parish,  Herefordshire,  England.  His  pare4its  sailed  on  August  5,  1841, 
from  England,  landed  at  Quebec  on  September  29,  and  proceeded  thence  by  way 
of  the  Lakes  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  where  they  arrived  on  November  5,  which  was 
about  the  usual  time  for  making  a  journey  of  that  length,  allowing  for  stoppages. 
The  first  recollection  of  James  G.  is  tliat  of  getting  out  of  a  big  covered  wagon  on 
a  prairie  where  land  and  sky  apparently  equaled  each  other  in  extent.  His 
parents  removed  from  Illinois  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  to  Cin- 
cinnati, from  which  place  thoy  |)roceeded  to  Portsmouth  and  thence  by  canal  to 
Columbus,  where  they  arrived  in  the  winter  of  1844.  Mr.  Pulling  attended  the 
common  and  High  schools  of  Columbus  and  also  a  business  college.  He  received 
his  first  employment  in  1854  as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store.  He  next  studied  law 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  finally  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  which  he 
continued  for  si.xteen  3ears.  In  1869  he  went  into  the  manufacturing  business, 
and  he  is  now  sole  proprietor  of  the  Columbus  Steam  Pump  Works,  located  at  the 
corner  of  Scioto  and  West  Broad  streets,  where  he  manufactures  steam  pumping 
machinery  which  is  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  Tnited  Stales  and  occasionally  in  for- 
eign countries. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Pulling  has  been  a  Republican  since  the  formation  of  that 
party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Col- 
umbus Board  of  Trade.  Since  1848  ho  has  resided  continuously  at  the  same  place 
on  (Jak  Street,  but  is  just  now  moving  to  his  new  residence,  corner  of  Ohio  and 
Madison  avenues.  He  was  married  on  March  27,  1877,  to  Emma  Love  Meek  and 
they  have  three  children  surviving:  Margaret  Glaze,  James  Meek  and  Robin. 
His  father  still  survives  at  the  age  of  86. 


WILLIAM  McKINLEY.  JUNIOR, 
[Portrait  opposite  page  384.1 

Was  born  at  Niies,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  on  January  29,  1843.  His  father  was 
an  iron  manufacturer,  and  is  still  living,  his  age  being  85  ;  his  mother  is  also  liv- 
ing, her  age  being  88.  Young  McKinle}'  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  and 
at  the  Poland  (Mahoning  County)  Academy.  In  June,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Twenty  third   Ohio  Infantry  as  a  private.     On   September  24,  1862,  he  was  pro* 

62» 
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moted  to  Second  Lieutenant;  on  February  7,  1862,  First  Lieutenant;  on  July  25, 
1864,  to  Captain,  and  was  brovetted  Major  by  President  Lincoln  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  at  the  battle  of  Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Cri^k.  Ho 
served  on  the  staff  of  Ex- President  Hayes  and  Hajor-General  George  Crook,  and 
after  Crook *s  capture  he  served  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  Mnjor- General  Hancock, 
and  subsequently  on  the  staff  of  General  S.  S.  Carroll.  He  was  with  the  Twenty- 
third  in  all  its  battles,  and  was  mustered  out  with  it  on  July  26,  1865.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Ohio.  He  had  a  liking  for  the  mrlitaiy  profession, 
and  it  was  said  that  bui  for  the  advice  of  his  father,  he  would  at  the  solicitation  of 
General  Carroll  have  attached  himself  to  the  regular  army.  He  studied  law  with 
the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Glidden  and  David  Wilson  of  Mahoning  Count3*,  and  then 
attended  the  law  school  at  Albany,  New  York.  In  1867  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  he  located  in  Canton,  Stark  County,  where  ho 
soon  formed  a  partnership  with  Jud^e  Belden.  He  was  elected  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Stark  County  in  1869.  On  January  25,  1871,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ida 
Saxton,  daughter  of  James  A.  Saxton,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Canton.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1876,  and  was  continuously  in  Congress  until  March,  1891, 
except  part  of  his  fourth  terin,  he  being  unseated  by  a  Democratic  House  late  in 
the  first  session,  his  seat  being  given  to  Mr.  Wallace,  his  competitor.  McKinley 
has  been  three  times  "gerrymandered.*'  In  1878  he  teas  placed  in  a  district  con- 
sisting of  the  counties  of  Stark,  Wayne,  Ashland  and  Portage,  which  was  Demo- 
cratic b}'  1,800  ;  but  McKinley  carried  it  by  1,300.  In  1884  he  was  placed  in  a 
district  consisting  of  Stark,  Summit,  Medina  and  Wayne,  and  was  elected  by 
over  2,000.  Under  the  infamous  Price  "  gerrymander ''  of  1890,  his  district  was 
made  up  of  Stark,  Wayne,  Medina  and  Holmes,  which  had  given  Governor  Camp- 
bell, the  year  before,  2,900  majority,  but  on  the  fullest  vote  ever  polled  in  the  dis- 
trict, Mr.  McKinley  reduced  this  majority  to  303.  Mr.  McKinley  received  2,500 
more  votes  in  the  district  than  had  been  received  by  Harrison  for  President  in  1888  in 
the  same  district.  While  in  Congress  Mr.  McKinley  served  on  the  Committee  of 
the  Revision ^f  Laws,  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Committee  of  Expenditures, 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the  Committee  on  Hules ;  and  when  General 
Garfield  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  McKinley  was  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  his  place,  and  he  ox)ntinucd  to  serve  on  the 
lastnanied  committee  until  the  end  of  his  Congressional  career,  being  chairman  of 
that  committee  during  the  last  Congress,  and  was  the  author  of  the  famous  tariff 
law  which  bears  his  name. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  McKinley  has  been  the  recognized  champion  of 
the  cardinal  Republican  principle  of  protection.  He  was  delegate-at-large  to  the 
National  Convention  of  1884  and  supported  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  Presidency.  He 
was  also  delegate-at  large  to  the  National  Convention  of  1888,  when  he  supported 
Mr.  Sherman.  At  the  latter  convention  his  name  was  sprung  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination,  but  in  a  speech  which  was  characteristic  of  the  man  he  forbade 
the  use  of  his  name  for  the  reason  that  he  had  pledged  his  loyalty  to  Sherman. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  at  both  conventions. 

On  June  7,  1891,  Major  McKinley  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Ohio 
Republicans  for  Governor;  and  after  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  campaigns 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  he  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  21,511. 

At  the  Ohio  Republican  State  Convention,  1892,  Governor  McKinley-  was 
elected  one  of  the  delegates-at-large  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Minneapolis ;  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Ohio  Delegation,  and  Permanent 
Chairman  of  the  Convention. —  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette. 
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THOMAS  K.  POWELL 

[Portrait  opposite  page  400. j 

Wj^s  born  on  February  20,  1842.  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  His  father,  Judge  Thomas 
W.  Powell,  was  for  years  one  of  the  leadini^  Iaw3'er8  of  Ohio.  He  was  noted 
not  only  for  his  ability,  but  for  his  integrity  and  public  spirit.  He  was  a 
most  patient  .student  and  fonnd  time  in  his  profession  to  give  attention  to  enrich- 
ing its  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  "Analysis  of  American  Law"  and  "Appel- 
late ProceeJings,"' each  of  which  has  taken  high  rank  with  the  profession.  At  the 
age  of  eighiyfour  he  published  liis  ''History  of  the  Ancient  Britons,"  a  w^ork  exhib- 
iting wonderful  research  aiui  accurate  compilation. 

Thomas  E.  Powell  received  his  classical  training  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, from  which  he  graduateii  in  June,  18(13.  His  college  course  was  interrupted 
by  his  enlisting  in  the  army  in  18i>2  and  serving  tour  months  in  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia.  He  recn listed  in  18()4  in  the  hundred-day  service  and  went  with 
his  regiment  to  the  fortifications  in  front  of  Washington.  On  his  return  from  tlie 
war,  he  commeneed  the  studv  of  law  with  his  father,  and  in  the  summer  of  1865 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  William  P.  Reil,  then  the  leading  trial  lawyer  of  Cen- 
tral Ohio,  being  favorably  impresse<i  with  young  Powell,  suggested  that  he 
become  a  member  of  a  firm  of  whieh  Colonel  Reid  would  be  the  head.  The  part- 
nership was  formed  and  in  n  few  years  its  practice  was  the  largest  of  any  county- 
town  firm  in  Ohio.  This  firm  continued  until  the  death  of  Colonel  Keid  in  1879. 
Mr.  Powell's  business  continued  to  grow  until  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  most 
of  the  courts  in  the  central  counties  of  the  State.  During  the  past  fifteen  years  he 
has  been  engaged  in  many  of  the  lea<ling  eivil  and  criminal  cases  tried  in  Ohio. 
In  the  celebrated  Inskip  nuirder  ease  tried  in  Logan  County  in  1878,  he  was  the 
leading  counsel  for  the  defrnso  and  saved  the  lib;  ot*  his  (.hent  to  the  surprise  of 
all  familiar  witli  the  faets.  IK*  was  also  lea<iing  coinso.l  in  the  Lou  Hauk  murder 
case,  tried  in  Delaware  in  I8s:i,  an-l  in  the  (Jeoi-go  W.  Butler  murder  case,  tried  in 
Columbia  City,  Indiana.  lie  defended  and  secured  the  acijuittal  of  Allen  O. 
Myers,  in  which  case  the  State,  fearing  th:it  political  sentiment  in  Franklin 
County  would  prevent  the  conviction  of  the  defendant,  secured  a  cliange  of  venue 
and  tlie  case  was  remove*!  to  Madison  County,  where  it  was  tried  before  a  jury 
compo.sed  of  Republicans.  Although  most  severely  contested,  Mr.  Powell  was 
completely  victorious,  in  the  celebrated  W.  J.  Elliott  murder  trial,  he  conducted 
the  defen.se  in  the  most  bitterlv  contesle<l  case  ever  tried  at  the  Franklin  Countv 
bar,  and  he  is  leading  counL-»el  of  P.  J.  Elliott,  brother  of  W.  J.,  whose  case 
is  still  in  court.  In  the  prosecution  of  Waggoner  in"  Morrow  Count3%  Ohio,  he 
represented  the  State  and  secured  a  conviction  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  He 
was  also  engaged  in  the  celebrated  Deshler  will  case,  which  involved  over  a  half 
of  million  of  dollars,  and  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Franklin  County 
courts  for  ten  years.  He  won  his  cause  and  the  will  was  set  aside.  In  the  great 
Church  divorce  case,  he  was  the  principal  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  and  his  efforts 
were  crowned  with  Hu<cess.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  fierce  contests  among  the 
creditors  of  the  Ohio  tl'  Western  Coal  <!t  Iron  Compan}',  in  which  millions  are 
involved. 

In  Janutiry,  1872,  he  married  Eliza,  the  only  daughter  of  Edward  Thomson, 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  fruit  of  that  marriage  is,  Edward 
T.  Powell,  Maria  T.  Powell,  Cornelia  T.  Powell,  Raymond  T.  Powell,  Warren  T. 
Powell  and  Oliver  H.  Powell. 
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Amid  his  onerous  duties,  Mr.  Powell  has  found  time  to  give  politics  some 
attention.  He  is,  not  b}*^  birth  but  by  nature,  a  Democrat,  and  since  the  death  of 
Lincoln  has  acted  with  the  Democratic  party.  In  1872  he  was  a  delegate  to  tlie 
National  Convention  which  nominated  Greeley,  and  was  the  presidential  elector 
for  his  district  on  the  Greeley  ticket.  In  1875  he  received  the  Democratic  nomin- 
ation for  Attorney-General  on  the  ticket  with  Governor  Wiliium  Allen.  In  1879 
he  placed  Thomas  Ewinff  in  nomination  in  the  State  Convention.  In  1882  ho  did 
the  same  for  James  W.  Newman,  for  Secretary  of  State.  Each  of  these  gentle- 
men was  nominated  and  the  latter  elected.  In  1882  he  was  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee for  Congress  in  the  old  Ninth  District,  and  though  defeated,  ran  fifteen 
hundred  ahead  of  his  ticket,  carrying  his  native  county,  which  no  Democratic 
Congressional  candidate  has  ever  done,  either  before  or  since.  In  188B  that  old 
Democratic  warhorse,  Durbin  Ward,  elected  Mr.  Powell  to  present  his  name  to 
the  Democratic  State  Convention,  which  he  did  in  a  most  eloquent  manner.  In 
1884,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  and  at  the  request 
of  Governor  George  Hoadly,  placed  that  gentleman's  name  in  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  He  was  also  an  elector  at  large  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  1885, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee.  In  1887,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  Governor,  defeating  in  convention  James  E. 
Campbell  Though  defeated  at  the  polls,  he  ran  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  In  1888,  he  placed  in  nomination  in  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
vention, Allen  G.  Thurman.  During  the  last  four  years  the  demands  of  his  pro- 
fession have  prevented  him  giving  much  attention  to  politics. 

Mr.  Powell  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  educational  matters.  He 
clings  to  his  Alma  Mater,  and  his  eldest  son  is  now  a  student  there.  He  was 
trustee  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College  until  that  institution  was  incorpor- 
ated with  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a  trustee 
of  that  institution.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Deposit  Banking  Com- 
pany of  Delaware,  and  of  the  Delaware  Chair  Company,  of  Delaware,  and  a 
director  in  each.  He  is  now  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Columbus  Land  Associa- 
tion, which  owns  between  three  and  four  hundred  acres  of  land  just  east  of  the  city 
and  which  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  one-half  a  million  of  dollars.  He  is  the  only  resi- 
dent director,  the  others  being  John  C.  Bullitt,  Mr.  Drexel,  and  other  wealthy  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Powell  moved  from  Delaware  to  this  city  in  1887,  and  is  devoting  himself 
to  the  rapidly  increasing  business  of  his  profession.  His  associates  in  the  firm 
are,  Solwyn  N.  Owen,  lately  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  Thomas 
H.  Kickotts  and  Samuel  L.  Black.  The  firm  of  Powell,  Owen,  Ricketts  &  Black, 
has  as  large  a  law  business  as  any  firm  in  Ohio. 


PHILIP  H.  BRUCK 

[Portrait  opposite  page  480.] 

Was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  6,  1845,  and  is  the  son  of  John  P.  Brack 
and  Margaret  Bruck,  nee  Ell.  His  parents  are  natives  of  Bavaria  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  thirties.  His  father,  who  was  a  cabinetmaker  by  trade,  lived 
in  New  York  for  a  few  years  and  then  removed  to  Columbus,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death  in  1883. 

Philip  H.  Bruck  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Columbus,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Highschool  in  1861.  That  same  year  he  entered  a  drug  store 
as  an  apprentice,  and  in  the  fall  of  1861  he  became  proprietor  of  the  store.    In 
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186H  he  forinod  a  partnership  with  ilerinan  Braun,  under  the  firm  name  of  Braun 
&  Brack,  whieli  continued  until  1887.  Mr.  Bruck  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
drug  business  tor  twentysix  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  had  three 
establishments,  two  retail  and  one  wholesale  and  retail,  now  li.  Braun,  Sons  Si 
Company.  In  18G4  ho  enlisted  for  the  onehundred  days  service  in  Company  H, 
One  Hundred  and  Thirtythird  Ohio  Infantry,  under  (.'aptain  Williams. 

Mr.  Hruck  is  a  Democrat,  and  as  such  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  political 
affairs.  During  lSS()-82  he  represented  the  eighth  ward  on  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. In  ISM  I  e  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hoadly  a  mem))er  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  IMiarrnaey  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Board.  In  ISSII  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners. 
The  ibllowing  year  he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  Ma3'or,  overcame  a  large 
majority  cast  tor  Cieneral  Waleutt  two  years  before,  and  defeated  his  opponent, 
I).  F.  Pugh,  by  1,1(M»  majority.  In  188D  he  was  indorsed  in  his  administration  by 
arei^leetion  by  1.700  majority  over  (ieneral  Waleutt.  The  National  Encampment 
of  the  Cirand  Army  of  the  liepublie.  and  the  Centennial  Kxposition  wore  held  in 
Columbus  (luring  his  administration,  and  much  of  their  success  was  due  to  his 
enerirv  iiiul  iintirini:  exertions. 

Mr.  Bruck  is  a  nieml»er  of  the  McCoy  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  ;  Colum- 
bus J^xigc  HO,  F.  A.  M. :  Syrian  Tem]>le,  N.  M.  S. ;  Humboldt  Verein  and  Columbus 
Mannerchor.  lie  has  l)een  identified  with  the  Miinnerchor  (of  which  his  father 
was  a  charter  menvber)  for  more  than  twentyfive  years,  and  served  as  its  tem- 
porary director  for  several  years.  He  a(!ted  as  Fest  Director  at  the  first  Sanger- 
iest  held  in  Columbus,  in  1878,  of  the  Central  Ohio  Siingerbund.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Columbus  Club  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  J^esides  being  a  director 
of  the  (.'olumbus  Machine  Company  and  the  Errnlnij  Post  Printing  Company,  he 
is  interested  in  a  number  of  other  Columbus  enterprises 

Mr.  Bruck  s  administration  as  mayor  was  characterized  by  upright  and 
businesslike  methods.  He  fathered  the  midnight  closing  ordinance,  nnd  made 
earnest  endeavors  lo  drive  professional  gamblers  from  the  city.  In  18i)l  Mr. 
Bruck  was  electe<l  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Stale  Legislature,  of  which  body  he 
is  still  a  member. 

He  was  married  in  IStlO  to  Mar}  Lennox,  daughter  of  James  Jjchiiox.  They 
have  two  sons  ami  two  daughters:     J.   Philip,  James,  Mary,  and   Beatrice  Bruck. 


FKKDEKICK  JAKGKR 
(PortrHit  opposite  page  VM\.\ 


Was  born  in  (-oluinbus,  Ohio,  on  October  5, 18.*i5.  His  father,  Christian  Frederick 
Jaeger,  was  a  native  of  Heilinrode  in  Hesse  Cassel,  Germany,  and  was  the  son  ot 
llev.John  J.  Jaeger,  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  His  mother, 
Henrietta  (BrauiM*)  Jaeger  was  born  in  Germany  on  January  28,  1799,  and  died  in 
(*olumbus  on  Fehruarv  10,  18G8.  His  parents  emigrated  to  America  in  1834  and 
located  in  ('olumbus  towards  the  latter  part  of  that  year.  Fuller  details  concern- 
ing Mr.  Jaeger  s  ])arents  appear  in  the  sketch  of  his  father's  life  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Volume  I  of  this  work. 

F'rederick  Jaeger,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  an<l  at  the  Capital  Cniversity  of  Columbus.  After  engaging  in  a 
few  minor  occupations,  he  in  185(5  took  up  the  ice  business,  in  which  he  has  been 
ngaged  from  that  time  to  this  present.  He  has  also  dealt  largely  in  real  estate 
nd  stocks,  many  of  bis  investments  yielding  him  handsome  profits      Mr.  Jaeger 
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was  a  Democrat  in  politics;  of  late  years  he  has  pursued  an  independent  course. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  for  three  terms,  commencing  in  April,  1863, 
and  was  also  one  of  the  first  City  Park  Commissioners,  serving  for  nine  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  i^  interested  in  many  business  enterprises. 
He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  any  movement  looking  to  the  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  did  much  towards  securing  the  permanent 
location  of  the  State  Fair  at  Columbus.  He  was  married  on  March  4,  1869,  to 
Louise  Philippine  Herancourt.  They  have  three  children  :  Christian  F.,  Fred- 
erick and  Henrietta  Louise. 


JERRY  P.  BLIS.S 

fKortrait  opposite  page  512. j 

Was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  September  14,  1854,  and  is  the  son  of  Charles  and 
Deborah  (Shead)  Bliss.  About  1814  his  grandparents  settled  on  a  farm  of  320 
acres  where  he  now  resides.  The  lot  on  which  his  mother  was  born  was  the  scene 
also  of  his  own  and  children's  birth,  so  that  Mr.  Bliss  and  his  famil3'  have  been 
identified  with  the  South  Side  from  a  verv early  dav.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  attended  one  ut  the  corner  of  Third  and  Mound  streets  until 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  While  going  to  school,  he  helped  su]>port  his 
mother  by  selling  papers  and  by  gathering  bouquets  from  her  flowerbeds  and  sell- 
ing tliem  on  the  streets  and  places  of  public  resort.  Thus  at  this  earl}'  age  he  man- 
ifested that  spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise  which  has  since  characterized  his  career. 
On  leaving  school,  he  served  two  winters  in  the  Ohio  Senate  as  a  page,  earning  in 
wages  and  perquisites  over  six  hundred  dollars,  with  which  he  relieved  his  home 
of  an  indebtedness  incurred  by  helping  an  uncle  who  failed.  He  also  worked  in 
the  old  steam  brickyard  and  at  the  bench  as  a  chairmuker  and  carver.  In  1870 
he  worked  on  a  farm  for  ten  months  and  then  on  the  railroad  as  a  nowsbo}'  for 
three  months.  He  next  secured  a  position  in  the  general  office  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Kailroad,  which  he  held  until  1876,  when  he  went  into  the  ticket  office 
at  the  Union  Station.  He  rej>rosente(l  the  Inditinn,  Bloomington  and  Western 
Railway,  and  soon  achieved  a  widely  known  and  well  deserved  reputation  in  that 
branch  of  the  service.  While  in  tlje  railroad  business  he  advanced  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  a  friend  in  the  baking  business,  who.  through  ])oor  management,  was 
soon  on  the  verge  of  failure.  In  order  to  protect  himself,  Mr.  Bliss  took  charge 
of  the  business  and  since  August,  1888,  lias  conducted  it  himself  In  June,  1891, 
he  gave  up  railroading  in  order  to  give  all  his  time  and  energ}' to  iiis  bakery, 
which  he  considerably  enlarged  and  fitted  out  with  all  the  latest  devices  and 
inventions  applicable  to  the  baking  business,  so  that  today  he  has  the  most  tlior- 
oughl}'  equipped  plant  in  Columbus.  He  introduced  niany  innovations,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  was  the  abolition  of  night  and  Sunday  work  and  requirin*:; 
all  baking  to  be  done  in  the  daytime. 

Mr.  Bliss  has  dealt  considerabi}'  in  real  estate,  tVo?n  w'hicli  he  has  realized 
handsome  returns.  His  first  speculati  )n  i?i  tins  line  was  when  ho  was  oiglitecii 
years  old,  and  he  cleared  over  fifteen  hundred  dollars  on  an  actual  cash  outlay  of 
sixtysix  dollars.  In  politics  he  is  a  Eepublican  and  has,  by  rendering  long  and 
disinterested  service  to  his  party,  won  a  high  place  in  the  councils  and  esteem  of 
his  party  friends.  In  the  south  end,  whose  interests  and  improvements  he  has 
done  more  to  advance  than  any  other  man  by  securing  for  it  proper  recog?iition 
from  the  municipal  authorities,  he  has  a  large  nutnber  of  supporters  in  both  par- 
ties.    This  was  evidenced  at  the  recent  election  by  his  selection  as  a  member  o\ 
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the  Boiii'd  oi  Public  Works,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  2,758  votes 
—  the  largest  majority  ever  given  any  person  of  either  partj'  in  Columbus.  In 
1888,  he  was  the  first  delegate  selected  in  Ohio  to  represent  the  thirteenth  district 
in  the  national  convention  at  Chicago  which  nominated  Benjamin  Harrison. 
Although  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  thwart  his  selection,  yet  he  secured  37  dele- 
gates out  ol  a  possible  38  in  the  district  convention.  He  was  a  candidate  for  post- 
master and  received  strong  support  from  all  classes,  and  was  the  only  applicant 
endorsed  by  all  the  newspapers  of  Columbus.  But  his  wellknown  friendshi])  and 
support  of  Kx-Governor  .1.  H.  Koraker  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  Seruxtor  Sher- 
man, who  refused  to  endorse  his  candidacy,  thereby  defeating  him. 

Mr.  IMiss  is  prominent  in  secret  and  fraternal  societies  and  is  a  member  of 
Junia  Lodirc,  I.  O.  O.  P.:  Goodale  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.:  Temple  Chapter,  Royal  Arch 
Masons;  Mount  Vernon  Commandery,  No.  1,  K.  T.:  Algonquin  Tri))e,  I^ed  Men  ; 
Joseph  Dowdall  Lodge.  K.  of  P.,  and  Jiinia  Hussars;  also  a  member  of  Towmi 
Street  Methodist  Church. 

He  was  married  on  8e|)lember  15,  1874,  to  Adelia  Jiodgers.  Their  family 
consists  of  Irene,  Van  Seltzer,  Bertha  Minerva,  Frederick  Herbst,  Hattie  and 
Deborah. 


N.   B.    ABBOTT 
[Portrait  opposite  page  520.] 

Was  born  in  Middlebury,  Connecticut,  on  February  10,  1835.  His  parents  were 
}>oor  and  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years  he  was  sent  out  to  earn  his  living  on  a 
farm.  He  w-orked  for  his  board,  clothes  and  winter  schooling  until  sixteen  years 
of  age.  He  finished  his  education  in  the  winter  of  his  sixteenth  year  at  the 
Highschool  of  Watertown,  Connecticut,  worked  on  a  farm  the  following  summer, 
and  then  entered  on  a  four  years'  apprenticeship  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter 
in  New  Haven,  (-onnecticut,  receiving  the  meager  salary  of  25,  30,  35  and  10  dol- 
lars per  year  and  his  board  for  the  four  years.  Having  learned  architectural 
<l rawing  at  the  New  Haven  night  school,  he  decided  to  become  an  architect  and 
was  employed  for  one  year  at  that  profession  in  Hudson,  Ohio.  His  health  fail- 
ing on  account  of  too  close  application  to  business,  he  <lecided  to  engage  in  an 
out<loor  business.  He  went  to  Waterbury,  (Connecticut,  and  engaged  in  buihling 
by  contract.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Watertown  in  the  same  State  and  carried 
on  the  building  business  until  18G1. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  the  Twentieth  Regiment,  Connecti- 
cut Infantry,  and  served  three  years  in  the  war.  He  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Chanceliorsville  and  Gettysburg,  receiving  a  slight  wound  in  the  latter  battle. 
Mr.  Abbott  went  west  with  the  Twelfth  Corps,  afterwards  the  Twentieth,  and 
was  in  the  entire  campaign  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga,  from  Chattanooga  to 
Atlanta,  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  and  from  Savannah  to  Washington.  Enlisting  as 
a  private,  he  was  ])romoted  through  all  the  intervening  grades  up  to  First  F/ieu- 
tenant,  and  he  finished  the  service  after  the  battle  of  Benlonville  as  Adjutant  of 
the  Regiment.  The  war  over,  he  again  took  u])  the  business  of  building.  He 
abandoned  this  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  locating  in  Brooklyn  he  engaged  in  con- 
tracting for  street  work.  He  carried  on  a8j)halt  paving  in  Brooklyn  and  for 
many  jears  has  been  engaged  in  laying  that  species  of  pavement  throughout  the 
country.  In  1876  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Columbus,  where  he  has  built  sev- 
eral of  the  largest  sew^ers  and  paved  about  fifty  miles  of  streets  with  various 
kinds  of  pavement.     This  work  has  cost  the  city  about  three  millions  of  dollars. 
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The  Ohio  Paving  Company,  of  which  he  is  President,  does  a  business  of  about  a 
million  of  dollars  annually  and  also  manufactures  the  Hallwood  pavins:  block. 
The  field  of  their  operations  embraces  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  demand  for  the  Hallwood  paving  blocks  has  become  so  great  that  the 
Company  now  has  eight  factories  employed  in  producing  them.  Mr.  Abbott  has 
stated  that  during  twentyfivo  years  of  business  life  he  has  paid  out  for  labor  alone 
over  three  million  dollars.  He  has  always  been  a  manager  of  large  operations 
and  has  established  a  reputation  for  energy,  push  and  superior  work. 


HENRY    W.    KNIGHT 

[Portrait  opposite  page  5*<jd.j 

Was  born  in  Margate,  Kent  Countj%  England,  on  October  22,  1838.  His  father, 
William  Edward  Nash  Knight,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Ann  Phamplett,  were  mar- 
ried on  July  25,  1830,  and  their  family  consisted  of  ton  children.  His  father  was 
a  surfman  and  gained  his  livelihood  by  wreckiuir,  diving  and  fishing.  This  had 
been  the  occupation  of  his  ancestors,  both  paternal  and  maternal,  for  generations. 
Mr.  Knight  received  but  little  schooling  owing  to  the  straitened  circumstances  of 
his  parents,  and  at  an  early  age  was  obliged  to  go  to  work.  His  three  oldest 
brothers  were  apprenticed  as  seamen  when  mere  youths  and  sailed  almost  wholly 
to  Pacific  ports.  Being  in  California  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  the}' 
abandoned  the  sea  and  went  prospecting  for  gold.  Fortune  favored  them  and 
they  were  soon  able  to  return  to  England  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  When  the 
brothers  returned  home  in  1853,  they  found  Henrj'W.  Knight  working  iti  a  bake- 
shop  for  the  meager  sum  of  sixpence  per  week.  Having  concluded  to  return  to 
California  they  decided  to  take  him  with  them  and  all  three  landed  in  New  York 
on  October  19,  1854,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Iberia,  Ohio,  where  thej'  ar- 
rived on  October  24.  Henry  W.  was  placed  at  work  for  a  Doctor  Mills  on  the 
latter's  farm,  caring  for  a  large  flock  of  sheep.  He  continued  at  this  occupation 
until  the  spring  of  1855,  when  his  brothers  brought  him  to  Columbus  to  loarn  a 
trade.  He  was  apprenticed  for  three  years  to  John  Rushmore  (whose  place  o( 
business  was  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Rich  streets),  to  learn  the  blacksmithing 
trade.  Although  his  wages  were  small,  yet  by  close  economy  and  by  working 
after  hours,  sawing  wood  and  makini^  fishnets,  he  managed  to  save  a  little  money. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  years  he  had  a  misunderstanding  with  his  employer 
about  his  wages  and  he  went  to  work  for  A.  P.  Trummer,  who  ran  a  shop  on  the 
corner  of  Mound  and  Front  streets,  where  Phillip  KinnelTs  tool  and  ax  works, 
are  now  situated. 

On  October  1,  1859,  Mr.  Knight  was  married  and  continued  working  at  his 
trade  until  1860,  when  he  received  an  offer  to  accompany  as  horseshoer,  a  i)art3' 
of  men  who  were  about  to  take  a  large  number  of  horses  across  the  plains  to  Cal- 
ifornia. As  the  wages  offered  were  much  larger  than  he  was  receiving,  he  went, 
leaving  his  wife  in  charge  of  her  parents.  After  a  trip  of  ninet}'  days  they  ar- 
rived in  California,  where  Mr.  Knight  obtained  employment  at  his  trade  in  a  small 
place  about  twenty  miles  from  Stockton.  He  soon  gave  this  u])  to  go  in  search  of 
his  brothers,  who  were  working  a  claim  about  sixty  miles  distant  After  a  tedious 
journey  full  of  hardships  and  peril  through  the  mountains,  he  found  them.  In  a 
very  short  time  he  had  purchased  an  interest  in  their  claim,  but  the  returns  not 
meeting  his  expectations  he  abandoned  this,  and  for  the  next  seven  years 
traversed  the  gold  regions  of  California  and  Idaho  looking  for  wealth.  Bad  luck, 
however,   seemed  to  follow  his  footsteps  and  in  the  winter  of  1868   he  gave  up 
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prospecting.  He  obtained  employment  from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sidney  Man- 
ning as  a  pieksharpener,  and  then  his  fortunes  began  to  mend.  The  following 
summer  he  bought  out  Mr.  Manning,  who  desired  to  return  to  his  home  in  Ohio, 
and  ran  the  sliop  himself.  In  a  short  time  his  earnings  were  so  large  that  he 
was  enabled  to  return  to  C^olumbus,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  gold  country  Mr.  Knight,  in  connection  with 
his  brother,  began  to  take  contracts  for  the  construction  of  public  sewers.  Their 
partnership  la^jlted  until  the  death  of  his  brother  in  July,  1887,  since  which  time 
Mr.  n.  W.  Knight  has  carried  on  the  business  alone.  Mr.  Knight's  knowledge  of 
the  suwer  system  of  Columbus  is  ])erhaps  the  most  complete  possessed  by  any 
citizen  of  Columbus.  In  addition  to  his  business  as  contractor  he  has  dealt 
largely  in  real  estate,  from  which  he  has  realized  large  returns.  He  is  also  the 
inventor  of  r?everal  ver}'  valuable  sanitary  appliances,  which  it  is  his  intention  to 
soon  put  upon  the  market  Fiver  since  his  return  from  California  Mr.  Knight  has 
lived  on  J^-oad  .street  at  his  present  home,  which  he  purchased  with  a  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  western  venture.  His  family  consists  of  two  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. 


M. A  TRICK    KVAN8, 

[Portrait  opponite  page  670.] 

• 

The  wellknown  Horist  residing  on  Kast  Main  Street,  was  born  in  Carno,  Mont- 
gomeryshire. North  Wales,  on  March  2,  1821.  liis  parents  were  Evan  and  Eliza- 
beth (Keyriolds)  Evans.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  quite  young;  his  father 
was  a  wellknown  shoedealer  of  the  shire  until  he  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
1851.  Mr.  Evans  comes  i'rom  an  ancient  and  historic  famil}'  and  his  relatives 
still  occupy  the  old  castle  in  Montgomeryshire  that  has  been  in  the  family  for 
many  centuries.  He  was  educated  at  the  parish  school  of  (/arno  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  went  to  learn  the  trade  of  wagoninaker,  but  he  was  more  inclined  to  the 
cultivation  and  growth  of  fruits  and  flowers,  which  he  has  made  a  life  study.  In 
1845  he  lefl  his  native  land  for  Amei'ica  and  came  direct  to  Columbus,  traveling 
the  whole  distance  by  water,  as  the  railways  had  not  yet  entered  Columbus.  For 
six  yeai-s  he  worked  on  the  present  Capitol  building  when  it  was  being  erected. 
He  has  occupied  his  j)resent  residence  on  East  Main  Street  since  1855,  and  has 
built  up  a  large  and  jirosperous  florist  business.  His  grounds  and  greenhouses 
are  noted  lor  their  rare  and  beautiful  Horicultural  and  horticultural  exhibits,  in 
which  Mr.  Evans  takes  great  pride.  His  floral  displays  at  the  State  fairs  have 
always  been  much  adniired  for  their  beaut}'.  At  the  Ohio  Centennial  Exposition 
in  1888,  he  carried  off  thirteen  hundred  dollars  in  first  premiums  for  floral  dis- 
plays, having  imported  man}^  rare  plants  for  this  special  pur])Ose. 

In  184()  Mr.  Evans  was  united  in  marria^'e  to  Ann  Kevnolds.  There  have 
been  born  to  them  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  now  living,  namely  :  Maurice, 
Mary  E.,  Edward  and  Margaret  A. 


NELSON  OBETZ 

I  Portrait  oppoHi'te  page  60K.  | 

Was  born  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  February  2,  1853;  his  parents  were  Henry 
and  Sarah  Obetz.  His  father  was  born  in  Schaefferstown,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  of 
German  descent.  When  nine  years  of  age  he  came  to  Ohio,  in  1835,  by  the  over- 
land route.     Sarah   Obetz,   mother  of  Nelson  Obetz,  was  horn   in  Germany  and 
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came  to  this  country  when  seven  years  of  age.  Her  maiden  name  was  Sarah 
Hensel. 

Nelson  Obetz  received  his  scholastic  training  at  Ijebanon,  Ohio,  and  his 
medical  education  at  Starling  Medical  College  under  the  preceptorship  of  Doctor 
Starling  Loving.  He  graduated  in  medicine  in  1879.  In  April  of  that  year  he 
opened  an  office  at  333  East  Main  Street,  where  he  has  been  located  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Doctor  Obetz  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  under  Governor  Hoadly's 
administration  was  resident  trustee  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  Starling  Medical  College; 
physician  to  the  Franklin  County  Infirmary,  and  the  Franklin  County  jail; 
examiner  for  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  and  also  examiner  lor  the 
Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pj^thias.  On  October  21,  1885,  he  was  maiTie<l  to  Edith  Amie 
Lesquereux,  granddaughter  of  Professor  Leo  Lescjuereux. 

Doctor  Obetz  is  a  great  lover  of  sport  and  frequently  goes  on  hunting  and 
fishing  excursiotis.     He  is  also  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  game  of  whist. 


OLIVER  PERRY  HENDRIXSON 

[Portrait  opposite  page  592.] 

Was  born  in  Rural,  Clermont  County,  Ohio.  April  G,  1850.  His  great  grandfather, 
George  Hendrixson,  who  was  of  Hollandish  descent,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1750.  His  wife  was  Katharine  Freeman,  who  bore  him  six  children,  of  whom 
Enoch,  the  second  son  and  grandfather  of  Oliver  Perry  Hendrixson,  was  born  in 
Fleming  County,  Kentucky,  in  1778.  At  the  age  of  twentyeight  he  married 
Nancy  Roe,  who  was  possessed  of  great  uatui*al  talent  and  ability.  From  this 
union  sprang  nine  children,  of  whom  James  Gordon,  the  third  son  and  father  of 
Oliver  Perry  Hendrixson,  was  born  in  Fleming  Count}',  Kentucky,  on  February 
0,  1810.  When  James  G.  was  but  a  snmll  boy,  his  father  removed  to  Brown 
County,  Ohio,  and  purchased  a  farm  in  the  woods,  which  James  helped  to  clear 
and  cultivate.  At  the  age  of  twent^'one  he  was  married  to  Eleanor  Nevin,  from 
which  union  have  been  born  seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  Oliver  Perry, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  seventh  son  and  youngest  child.  His  birth 
occurred  exactly  onehundred  years  after  the  birth  of  his  great  grandfather. 

When  Oliver  P.  was  five  ^-ears  of  age,  his  father  moved  upon  a  farm,  and 
there  young  Oliver  was  employed  winter  and  summer,  without  having  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  school.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  obtaining  his  father's  con- 
sent, he  started  to  earn  his  own  livelihood.  His  first  employment  was  on  the 
farm  of  Doctor  Kennedy,  near  Laurel,  Ohio.  He  had  not  been  there  long,  when 
Doctor  Kennedy  questioned  him  concerning  his  education.  Reluctantly  youn^ 
Hendrixson  confessed  that  he  had  none.  The  doctor  pointed  out  the  benefits  of 
an  education,  and  kindly  offered  to  act  as  teacher  for  him.  By  studying  and 
reciting  during  evenings  and  rainy  days,  he  learned  to  read  and  write  fairly  well. 
After  the  summer's  work  was  over,  young  Hendrixson,  having  a  great  desire  for 
more  education,  attended  a  district  school,  and  in  this  way  acquired  a  fair  com- 
mon school  training.  Resunnng  his  work  on  a  farm  in  the  summer,  he  continued 
at  that  occupation  until  Se])tember  of  that  year,  when  ho  and  another  young  man 
entered  Clermont  Academy.  By  renting  a  small  room  and  boarding  themselves, 
they  managed  to  remain  there  nine  months.  Through  hard  study  and  close 
application  to  his  work,  he  was  able  to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate.     Thinking 
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Ihe  chances  more  favorable  in  tlie  West,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  tiiere,  and 
on  July  30,  1871,  he  started  for  Mason  City,  Gerro  Gordo  County,  Iowa.  There  he 
taught  and  went  to  school  until  August  23,  1874,  when  he  was  married  to  Alena  E. 
Whitney,  of  Charles  Cit^',  Floyd  County,  Iowa.  He  tlien  removed  to  Steele  County, 
Minnesota,  where  he  taught  school  until  1880.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  Ohio 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  medicine.  After  he  had  been  in  Ohio  but  a  few  weeks 
he  was  taken  down  with  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  which  nearly  proved  fatal. 
He  was  a  year  and  a  half  convalescing.  During  his  illness,  he  buried  his  only 
child,  Horatio  Perr}-,  aged  five  years.  But  finally  his  health  permitted  him  to 
resume  his  studies,  and  on  the  advice  of  his  brother,  Doctor  Hugh  Hendrixson,  he 
took  a  special  course  in  chemistry  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  preparatory  to 
his  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  He  then  er)tered  the  oflSce  of  his 
brother  in  Columbus,  and  graduated  from  the  Columbus  Medical  College  in  March, 
1885.  Immediately  after  graduating  he  oj)ened  an  office  on  North  High  Street, 
where  he  still  remains,  enjoying  a  large  and  lucrative  ])ractice. 


DKNNIS  Al'Gl'.STINK  CLARKE 

(Portrait  opposite  pa^e  MO.] 

Was  born  at  (/olumbus,  Ohio,  December  15,  1j^5(K  His  fathers  family  was  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Columbus,  having  come  to  Franklin  ton,  now  the  West  Side, 
from  Virginia,  in  ]X'^'2.  His  mother's  family  came  from  Ireland,  whei*e  his  mother 
was  boi'n.  He  attended  the  parish  school  of  St.  Patrick's  ('hurch,  Columbus,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  University  of  Notrt*  Dame,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  with  honors  in  1870,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  ror 
four  years  thereafter  he  was  cngage<l  in  teaching  at  his  Alma  Mater,  w^here  at  the 
same  time  he  pursued  other  studies  in  the  literary  and  scientific  courses,  and 
obtained  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts,  On  his  return  to 
Columbus  in  1S74,  the  late  Bisho])  Ro.secrans  prevailed  u|)on  him  to  establish  a 
Catholic  })a|)er  in  the  city  and,  in  consequence,  the  CtifhoUr  Citlumbiou.  under  his 
management  and  the  editorial  control  of  Bishoj)  llosecrans,  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  January,  1875.  After  struggling  against  many  obstacles,  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  journal  upon  a  firm  basis.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Rose- 
crans  in  October,  1878,  the  whole  business  and  editorial  responsibility  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Clarke.  He  continued  in  this  position  until  1880,  when  he  transferred 
an  intei'cst  in  the  pa})er  and  the  business  nianagement  to  Mr.  John  A.  Kuster. 
He  retained,  however,  editorial  control  of  the  paper  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  when  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Colorado  and  Utah  to  renew  his  health,  which 
had  been  undermined  by  his  severe  labors.  In  1879,  he  was  ordained  a  priest, 
having  continued  his  theological  studies  afler  his  return  from  college  and  during 
his  journalistic  work. 

From  1879  to  1883,  Father  Clarke  was  Catholic  Chaplain  in  the  Ohio  Peni- 
tentiary. On  his  return  from  the  West  in  1884.  he  disposed  of  all  his  interests  in 
the  Columbian  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Holy  Family  Congregation,  West 
Side.  Here  his  predecessor.  Father  Hayes,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
church  building  and  it  devolved  upon  Father  Clarke  to  continue  and  complete  the 
work.  He  has  been  Eector  of  the  church  ever  since,  and  under  his  wise  manage- 
ment and  executive  control  the  church  5. as  experierjced  an  era  of  substantial 
growth  and  prosperity.  Although  his  time  is  well  taken  up  in  caring  for  the  large 
and  rapidly  growing  congregation  and  school,  he  frequently  contributes  literary 
articles  to  the  press  and  periodicals.  He  is  an  ardent  advocate  in  the  cause  of 
temperance,  and  in  August,  1890,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Union  of  Ohio. 


UmTuRV    OF  TBE   CiTT   OF   COLUUBtS. 


JOSEPH  JESSING 
I  PnrlrHll  oppoille  pige  «4K.  { 


Was  burn  ul  Muiistor,  llic  lupital  of  the  German  proviiK'e  ol'  Westphalia,  Novem 
hoc  IT,  183fj  Wlit'ii  joaepb  was  four  years  of  agu  hJH  lather  died,  and  his  mother 
wiiH  i;ompellud  to  support  hortielf  and  her  two  >oung  Konn,  Joseph  and  Bombard, 
by  lier  own  cxertioiiH.  From  his  sixth  to  his  lourtceiilh  year  Joseph  alteoded  the 
parochiiil  school  of  St.  Lambert's  parish,  and  although  he  would  have  been  pleased 
to  have  lonlinited  h'm  studies  in  the  highsehool,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  work  to 
ansist  in  iho  support  of  his  mother  and  bis  younger  brother.  He  obtained  employ- 
ment aw  a  printer  and  remained  at  this  occupation  lor  five  years,  working  twelve 
hours  a  da}'  and  devoting  his  leisure  moments  to  study  and  reading.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  onlieied  in  the  Seventh  Brigade  of  Artillery  in  the  Prussian  army. 
In  18(i0,  al  the  end  of  five  years'  service  in  the  different  brunches  of  the  army,  he 
asked  for  bis  discharge  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Papal  army  and  assisting  in 
the  defense  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  In  company  with  several 
comrades  he  started  for  Rome  in  September,  186U,  havin<;  in  the  meantime  been 
appointed  to  a  place  in  the  Roman  army.  At  Prague  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
Castelfidardo  and  that  no  more  volunteers  were  needed,  and  he  returned  to  his 
home. 

He  now  resolved  to  carry  out  his  determination  to  become  a  priest.  For 
three  yi'ars  he  pursued  his  religious  studies  and  was  then  called  to  serve  as  a  ser- 
geant of  artrlleiy  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Danish  war  in  the  beginning  of 
18114.  He  was  assigned  a  place  in  a  battery  of  howitzers  and  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  the  Oi'ippel  fortitieations.  As  all  the  uommissioned  and  most  of  the  non- 
eommis^iioned  olHcers  had  been  disabled  by  the  hardships  of  a  winler  campaign, 
it  bappi<nc<l  that  Serjeant  .lessing  was  the  only  commander  of  the  battery,  nearest 
the  breastnorks  und  thai  his  was  ap))ointed  the  lending  battery  of  the  remaining 
150  guns.  Thus  he  was,  in  part,  the  leader  of  the  terrible  bombardment  that 
immediulely  preceded  the  successful  storming  of  Diippel  on  April  18,  1864  —  the 
first  great  victorj-  of  the  German  army.  As  a  reward  for  his  bravery  on  that 
occasion,  he  was  decorated  with  three  fine  medals  by  his  Miijesty,  King  William 
of  Prussia.  After  a  campaign  of  four  months,  he  left  the  army  in  May,  1864,  to 
continue  hie  studies.  In  May,  18t>6,  his  mother  died,  and  hardly  had  he  returned 
from  her  burial  when  ho  was  again  summoned  to  enter  the  army,  for  the  war  of 
Prussia  againsi  Austria  and  her  allies  had  broken  out.  In  this  war,  bo  held  the 
position  of  captain  ilnrmfs —  quartermaster-sergeant  in  bis  battery.  He  was  pres- 
ent at  the  occupation  of  Hanover,  the  Hessian  Electorate  and  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  marched  with  the  German  army  against  the  Bavarians  and  assisted  in  (he 
taking  of  Wiirzburg. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  asked  for  and  received  his  discharge  and  returned 
to  his  native  city  of  Mimster.  He  again  took  up  his  studies  for  the  sacred  minis- 
try, and  in  order  the  more  surely  to  accomplish  his  purpose  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  landed  at  Baltimore  on  July  27,  l«tiT.  From  there  he 
went  to  Cincinnati  and  the  following  year  he  entered  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of 
tliat  city  to  complete  his  studies.  He' was  ordained  a  priest  on  July  16,  1870,  by 
the  lale  liighl  Rev.  .S\  IvesterH.  Rosecrans,  Bishop  ofColuni bus,  and  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Parish  at  Pomeroy,  Ohio.  He  was  also  given  charge 
of  several  tnissions  and  the  sphere  of  his  work  embraced  Meigs.  Athens  and  Gallia 
counties.  In  those  days  railway  facilities  were  meager  and  Father  Jciwing  trav- 
ersed  the   hillw   of  Southern   Ohio   mostly   on    horseback   to   visit  his  stations. 
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While  in  Europe  he  had  made  frequent  literary  contributions  to  various  newspapers 
and  was  regular  correspondent  tor  several  Austrian  jjapers  from  the  scat  of  war 
in  Schleswi<i^.  In  addition  to  this  he  had  been  for  years  editor  of  a  stenographic 
monthly  magazine.  This  literary  activity  he  kept  up  in  this  country,  by  frequent 
contributions  to  many  German  Catholic  papers. 

Father  Jessing's  predilection  for  literary  work  led  him  to  undertake  the  edi- 
tion and  publication  of  a  religious  paper  oi  his  own.  Up  to  this  time  the  Diocese 
of  Columbus  had  had  no  orphan  asylum  of  any  kind  and  priests  had  often  been 
sorely  troubled  where  to  find  shelter  for  the  orphans  of  their  congregations. 
This  drawback  Father  Jessing  resolved  to  partially  remove  by  starting  a  religious 
paper,  without,  however,  abandoning  his  missionary  labors,  and  to  devote  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  keeping  and  training  oi  orphan  boys.  He  bought  the  necessar}'  out- 
fit for  a  printing  office,  including  a  hand  press,  and  on  May  1,  1873,  appeared  at 
Pomero}'  the  first  number  of  a  paper  called  Ohw^  which  title  was  soon  changed 
into  that  of  Ohio  Wdi^cntrrund.  After  many  difficulties  and  discouragements  the 
newspaper  finally  became  a  paying  venture  and  Father  Jessing  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  hi^  enterjirisc  become  so  profitable  that  he  was  enabled  to  buy  a 
house  and  lot  in  Pomeroy  which  was  opened  on  May  1,  1875,  under  the  name  of 
St.  Joseph  Orphans'  Home,  with  fifteen  orphan  boys  finding  shelter  under  its  roof. 
At  the  request  of  Bishop  i^•secrans,  Father  Jessing,  in  August,  1877,  removed  the 
Orphans'  Home  to  the  j)lace  on  East  Main  Street,  Columbus,  where  it  is  still 
located.  From  an  humble  bcgirnung  the  Home  has  steadily  increased  in  propor- 
tions and  accommodations  until  it  now  consists  of  several  large  brick  buildings 
thoroughly  cquipi)ed  for  the  care  and  training  of  orphans.  Besides  a  regular 
school  e<iucation,  the  children  are  given  the  benefit  of  a  manual  training  in  the 
department  of  ecclesiastical  art,  in  which  altars,  pulpits,  statues  and  other  objects  of 
that  kind  are  manufactured.  The  Home  is  now  known  under  the  name  of  Josephinum. 
In  1888,  a  college  for  the  education  of  German  American  students  aspiring  to  the 
priesthood  but  without  means  to  pursue  their  studies  was  added.  In  this  depart- 
ment the  stu<lents  not  onl}'  receive  a  moral  and  religious  e  lucation,  but  are  thor- 
oughly drilled  in  the  ancient  classics  and  are  given  an  excellent  training  in  English 
and  German  literature.  A  portion  of  the  provisions  for  the  Josephinum  are 
obtained  from  a  farm,  locate<l  two  miles  southeast  of  the  city,  in  Marion  Township, 
purchased  by  Father  Jessing  in  1882.' 

These  gratilying  results  are  due  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Father  Jessing, 
who  has  been  assisted  in  his  enterprises  partly  by  spontaneous  charity  but  princi- 
pally by  the  proceeds  from  the  Wnisenfreiintly  which  has  a  large  circulation  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  also  in  Europe. 


JOHN  CASPER  GOLDSCHMIDT 

[Portrait  opposite  page  656.] 


Was  born  September  17,  1840,  at  Kaltensundheim,  near  Eisenach,  Sachsen  Wei- 
mar, Germany.  His  parents  w-ere  greatly  respected  and  of  a  very  religious  dis- 
position, being  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  His  father,  Johannes  Gold- 
sehmidt,  held  for  twentyfive  3'ears,  until  his  resignation  shortly  before  his  death, 
the  ofiice  of  tax  receiver,  in  which  capacity  he  did  much  for  the  poor  by  way  of 
obtairjing  from  tlie  government  remissions  and  mitigations  of  their  taxes.  After 
his  father's  death,  John  Cas|)er,  who  was  then  fifteen  years  old,  came  to  the 
United  States  on  a  visit  to  an  older  brother  living  at  Linnvillo,  Ohio.  Here  he 
sojourned  for  nearly  two  j^ears,  attending  the  district  school  during  the  winter 
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terms,  In  the  spring  of  1858,  he  left  for  Lancaster,  Ohio,  to  learn  a  trade  an< 
for  more  than  four  years  he  worked  with  the  Stock  Brothers  at  the  shoemakin| 
business. 

Having  embraced  Oatholiciam  during  his  stay  at  Lancaster,  ho  two  yean 
later  entered  M-t.  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  West  to  study  for  the  Catholi( 
priesthood,  and  after  having  gone  through  the  necessary  preparations  was  or 
dained  a  priest  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Roseerans  on  June  10,  1871.  His  firsi 
charge  was  two  country  missions  in  Fairfield  and  Hocking  counties,  Ohio.  Aftei 
two  years  of  hard  and  successful  work  he  was  transferred,  in  1873,  to  the  Holy 
Redeemer  Church  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  In  1875  Bishop  Roseerans  opened  the 
St.  Vincent's  Orplian  Asylum  and  appointed  Father  Goldschmidt  the  Dlrectoi 
and  Chaplain  of  that  institution,  which  position  he  holds  still.  The  asylum  is  a 
charitable  institution  belonging  Lo  tlie  diocese,  and  is  maintained  by  the  publii. 
offerings  and  the  private  donations  of  the  people  of  the  city  and  diocese  of  Co- 
lumbus. Although  of  modest  proponions  in  the  beginning,  the  asylum  has  under 
the  zealous  and  careful  administrations  of  Father  (roldschmidt  prospered  and 
grown  until  now  it  in  one  of  the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
city. 

The  grounds  of  the  Asylum,  consisting  of  lawns,  flowerbeds,  vegetable  and 
fruit  gardens  and  a  fine  large  orchard,  and  embracing  nearly  seven  acres,  are  lo- 
cated on  the  corner  of  Rose  Avenue  and  East  Main  Street,  and  originally  he- 
longed  to  Mr.  Louis  Zettler,  of  whom  they  were  bought  for  8'25,U00.  Of  this  sum 
Mr.  Zettler  immediately  donat^id  810,000  in  favor  of  the  Orphanage.  Kight  little 
orphan  girls  and  three  sisters  of  St.  Francis  in  charge,  one  of  whom,  Mother 
Euphrasia,  was  superior,  were  the  first  inmates  of  St.  Vincent's.  The  original 
bouse  was  but  ii  tiimily  mansion  arranged,  at  first,  to  receive  only  girls.  Their 
number  soon  increased  to  fifty  and  it  also  became  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
boys.  During  the  summer  of  187o,  $1,000  was  raised  with  which  money  the  east 
wing  of  the  present  building  was  erected.  Nearly  every  year  some  additional 
building  was  put  up  or  other  imiirovements  made,  all  through  the  means  and 
iHJwer  of  chanty.  In  1880  Bishop  Watterson  dedicated  the  main  building;  in 
1885,  the  new  chapel,  and  In  1890,  the  east  wing  of  an  entirely  new  proposed 
building.  This  new  building,  very  uinch  needed,  In  to  befinishod  as  soon  as  funds 
can  be  rained,  and  when  I'omiilelcd  ihc  Asylum  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  about 
fo^ir  hundred  orphuus.  At  present, the  enrollmonl  at  the  Orpluinago  is  117  boys 
and  112  girls.  During  the  sixteen  yours  of  its  existence  nearly  one  thousand  poor 
orphan  children  have  been  cared  for  by  Father  (ioldsclimidt  and  the  good  Sisters, 
whose  number  has  also  been  increased  to  twentyone,  with  Mother  Euphrasia  ar* 
still  their  tir^iL  superior. 


CHRISTIAN    IIEDDAEUS 
[['ortrail  opposilp  psgeTM.I 

Was  born  February  1!),  1829,  in  Hochheini,  near  Worms,  Grand  Duchy  of  He' 
and  is  the  son  of  George  Frederick  and  Anna  Mugdalena  (Crentzer)  Heddi*.' 
His  father  was  the  oldest  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  same  name.  He  and  tw-« 
his  three  brothers  studied  theology  and  all  three  wore  very  highly  rosjiectci  1 
their  congregations  an  pnlpit  orators  and  ]jastois.  His  father  died'  on  Auguf=t 
1848,  and  his  muther  about  six  years  later.  Christian  was  thirteen  yourr'^. 
when  he  left  the  rndimeniury  school  and  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Worms  _ 
1850  he  entered  tlie  University  of  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  pbilosophj— 
theology.     In  the  fall  of  1851  he  went  to  Giessen  to  continue  his  studies  a_ 
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University  there,  and  in  1854  he  completed  his  academical  course.  Soon  after  he 
became  private  tutor  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  count 
of  Erbach-Schonberg  at  Kunig,  a  small  town  in  the  Odenwald,  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse.     There  he  remained   until  he  came  to  this  country. 

He  left  his  native  land  on  September  12,  1857,  with  the  intention  of  making 
America  his  future  home,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  October  3.  After  sojourn- 
ing in  that  city  until  January  31,  1858,  he  left  for  McKeesport,  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania.  Four  weeks  ador  his  arrival  there  he  was  elected  pastor  of  the 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church  of  that  place.  About  eighteen  months  afterward 
he  officiated  also  in  Dravosburg,  a  small  place  about  two  miles  from  McKeesport, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela  River,  which  church  became  then  an 
under-parochial  church  of  that  in  McKeesport.  Besides  performing  the  duties 
connected  with  his  pastorship  he  taught  in  a  private  school  on  the  first  five  days 
of  evei*}^  week  and  for  three  years  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  public  school  at  Mc- 
Keesport. 

In  January,  186(),  he  was  called  to  the  pastorship  of  the  Independent  Prot- 
estant Church  of  Columbus.  He  delivered  his  inaugural  sermon  before  that  con- 
gregation on  April  14,  186<>,  and  since  that  time  has  acted  as  its  ymstor. 

Mr.  Hoddaeus  was  married  on  October  3,  1861,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Pauline  Kuder,  by  Rev.  Phillip  Zimmermann  of  that  place.  His  wife  was  born 
in  Frankenbach,  near  Hcilbronn,  Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  on  April 
17,  1841,  and  came  to  this  country  when  she  was  ten  years  of  age. 


GKX)RGE  W.  BRIGHT 

(Portrait  opposite  page  7i0.] 

Was  born  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  on  April  25,  184G,  and  is  the  son  of  John  C.  and  Ann 
Sophia  Bright.  His  paternal  grandparents,  Major  and  Deborah  Bright,  came 
from  Maryland  to  Fairfield  (bounty,  Oliio,  about  the  year  1815  and  settled  near 
Canal  Winchester.  They  remained  there  until  1835,  when  they  removed  to 
Hancock  County  near  what  is  now  Van  Lue,  where  they  entered  and  purchased 
about  H,000  acres  of  land.  Major  Bright  lived  there  until  the  time  of  his  death 
at  the  age  of  sixtyfour,  and  also  his  wife,  who  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninetj^- 
four.  George  W.  Bright's  grandparents  on  his  mother's  side' were  George  and 
Elizabeth  8toner,  who  came  from  Maryland  and  settled  in  Seneca  County,  near 
Tiffin,  about  1825,  and  remained  there  until  1852,  when  they  came  to  Wcsterville, 
Franklin  County,  and  they  resided  thereuntil  their  death,  the  grandmother  dying  at 
the  age  of  seventysix  and  the  grandfather  at  eightynine.  Rev.  John  C.  Bright, 
father  of  George  W.  Bright,  was  borii  in  Fairfield  County,  October  13,  1818.  Ho 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Hancock  County  in  1835,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen- 
began  preaching  in  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren.  He  was  married  to  Sophia 
Stoner  on  July  15,  1844.  She  having  died,  he  married  Ann  M.  Stoner  on  July 
15,  1851,  and  with  his  two  children,  M.  E.  and  George  W.  Bright,  came  at  once  to 
Westerville,  Franklin  County,  and  remained  there  until  1860.  He  became  promi- 
nent in  his  church,  and  wielded  great  influence  in  its  educational  and  missionary 
fields.  He  became  the  first  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  and  held  this 
position  up  to  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Gallon,  Ohio, 
on  August  6,  18t)H. 

George  W.  Bright  attended  the  district  school  near  Westerville  until  he  was 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  then  entered  the  preparatory  course  of  Otterbein  Uni- 
versity at  that  place.     When  George  was  fourteen  years  old,  owing  to  the  meager 
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salary  received  b}'  his  father,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  employment  away  from 
home.  He  worked  on  different  farms  until  August,  1863,  when  he  came  to 
ColumbuH  and  entered  the  Highschooi,  which  he  attended  from  September,  1868, 
until  May,  1864.  In  1863  he  made  an  effort  to  get  into  the  army  but  was  not  old 
and  strong  enough  to  pass  muster  until  May  1,  1864,  when  he  entered  the  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty  third  Ohio  Infantry,  Company  H.  He  served  three  months 
with  his  regiment,  being  over  half  the  time  with  General  Butler  in  the  siege  of 
Petersburg,  Virginia.  About  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service 
he  was  taken  violently  ill  with  typhoid  malaria  while  in  the  rifiepits  before 
Petersburg.  He  was  brought  home  and  laid  sick  for  four  months.  On  recovering 
his  health  he  again  enlisted  in  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Eightyseventh 
Ohio  Infantry,  in  January,  1865,  and  remained  with  his  regiment  until  it  was 
mustered  out  on  January  26,  1866,  having  served  as  an  orderly  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Brigadier-Generals  Judah  and  General  Dawson,  at  Macon,  Georgia. 

After  returning  from  the  army  in  1866  he  resumed  his  studies  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  his  father's  health  he  was  only  able  to  remain  in 
school  about  two  months.  On  leaving  Oberlin  in  April,  1866,  he  came  to  Colum- 
bus and  took  a  position  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  millinery  store  of  Ann  E. 
Souder  and  remained  in  her  employ  for  six  years.  In  1872  her  son,  J.  W.  Souder, 
and  Mr.  Bright  purchased  her  interest  and  with  this  business  he  has  been  con- 
nected ever  since.  About  1880,  a  younger  brother,  J.  L.  Bright,  was  admitted, 
the  firm  now  being  Souder,  Bright  &  Brother.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  this 
firm,  Mr.  Bright,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Souder  and  Mr.  S.  S.  liickly,  started  the 
Capital  City  Bank.  In  addition  to  these  enterprises,  Mr.  Bright  is  also  interested 
in  The  Kaufman-Lattiiner  Company  and  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Company,  being 
President  of  The  Kaufman- Lattimer  Company  and  Vice-President  of  the  Sunday 
Creek  Coal  Company.  Mr.  Bright  is  a  member  of  the  ilepublican  party  but  has 
never  taken  an  active  part  in  political  affairs.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Wells 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  the  Lincoln  League  and  the  Columbus  Club.  He  was  married  on 
February  23,  1869,  to  Martha  Worrel.  They  have  one  child  —  Mary  Louise 
Bright. 


CONRAD  BORN,  JUNIOR, 
[Portrait  opposite  page  752.] 

Was  born  in  Columbus  on  September  21,  1844,  and  is  tiie  son  of  Conrad  and 
Mary  A.  Born,  nee  Rickly.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Bavaria  and  his  mother 
was  born  in  Switzerland.  They  came  to  this  country  in  1839.  His  father  lived 
for  a  short  time  in  New  York  and  in  1841  came  to  Columbus.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  oldest  butcher  in  Columbus.  He  also  dealt  largely  in  real  estate. 
In  1859  he  built  his  brewery,  known  as  the  firm  of  Born  &  Company.  Conrad 
Born,  Junior,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
brewery  from  its  establishment  to  the  present  time.  In  1860  he  left  Columbus 
and  worked  for  four  years  in  the  large  brewerien  of  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  in  order  to  gain  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  tlie  business.  He  re- 
turned to  Columbus  in  1864;  in  ()etober  of  the  same  3'ear  he  became  a  partner  with 
his  father,  and  at  present  he  owns  a  threefourths  interest  in  the  business.  His 
nephew,  P]dward  I3orn,  will  on  arriving  at  his  majority,  be  also  a  partner. 

Mr.  Born  was  married  in  June,  1S69,  to  Lena  Moerlein,  a  daugfUer  of  Chrit*- 
tian  Moerlein,  a  prominent  brewer  of  Cincinnati.      They   have   one   son,  Conrad 
Christian,  who  is  now  associated  with  his  father  in  business.     Mr.  Born  belongs 
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to  the  MaBons,  the  Odd  .Fellows,  the  Druids,  the  Elks,  the  Mannerchor  and  niauy 
other  orgaDizatioDS  of  a  benevolent  and  fraternal  character.  He  is  a  stockholder 
and  director  in  the  Ohio  Savings  Bank  and  also  in  the  C.  Moerlein  Brewing 
Company  of  Cincinnati.     In  politics  Mr.  Born  is  a  Democrat. 


SAMUEL  STRASSER  RICKLY, 
[Portrait  of  Ralph  R.  Rl(>kly  opposite  page  312.] 

The  venerable  banker,  is  one  of  the  familiar  figures  in  Columbus,  and  one  of  the 
city's  most  prominent  citizens.  He  is  the  son  of  John  and  Anna  Eickly,  nee 
Strasser,  and  was  born  January  2,  1819,  in  Biitzberg,  Canton  Bern,  Switzerland, 
where  the  name  was  spelled  Rickli.  Ho  is  the  only  survivor  of  a  family  of  eigh- 
teen children.  His  grandfathers,  on  both  sides,  were  extensive  grain  merchants, 
doing  business  during  the  French  Revolution,  and  his  father,  although  by  trade  a 
saddler  (at  which  trade  Mr.  Rickly  was  required  to  work  from  the  time  he  was 
12  or  13  years  old),  also  followed  the  grain  business. 

His  father  was  postmaster  of  the  parish,  and  from  the  time  Mr.  Rickly  was 
twelve  years  old  until  he  left  Switzerland,  he  acted  as  letter  carrier,  often  exposed 
to  great  hardships  on  account  of  the  distance  he  had  to  travel. 

He  attended  very  indifferent  parish  schools  from  the  time  he  was  old  enough 
until  he  left  the  old  country,  being  allowed  to  learn  nothing  except  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  and  committing  to  memory  the  Heidelberg  catechism  and 
other  church  literature. 

Mr.  Eickly's  parents  emigrated  to  America  in  1834,  locating  at  Baltimore, 
Fairfield  County,  Ohio.  Here  the  entire  family  of  sixteen  took  sick,  except 
John  Jacob,  and  John,  the  eldest  sons,  and  within  four  weeks  nine  of  their  number 
died,  including  the  five  youngest  children,  the  parents,  and  the  father's  sister  and 
mother.  The  cause  of  this  fatality  was  attributed  mainly  to  change  of  climate 
and  diet.  The  survivors,  except  John  Jacob  and  John  above  mentioned,  found 
homes  in  different  families,  Mr.  Eickly  being  indentured,  against  his  will,  to  learn 
the  carpenter's  trade. 

His  father  brought  with  him  from  the  old  country  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  consisting  of  five-franc  pieces  put  up  in  rolls  of  twentyfive  each,  but  never 
informed  any  of  his  children  where  he  kept  it.  There  was,  however,  an  adminis- 
trator appointed,  and  when  the  children  arrived  of  age,  each  received  what  was 
represented  to  them  to  be  its  respective  share. 

Although  apprenticed  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade,  he  was  compelled  to  do 
farm  work  of  the  roughest  kind,  working  at  the  trade  only  when  there  was  no 
farm  work  to  attend  to.  Being  then  eighteen  yeai*8  old,  and  inhumanly  treated, 
he  gathered  his  little  belongings  in  a  handkerchief  and  went  to  Newark,  Ohio, 
where  his  two  older  brothers  were  then  living.  After  working  there  for  a  few 
months  he  came  to  Columbus  in  1836,  on  a  cunal  boat  loaded  with  highwines, 
being  the  only  passenger,  the  chief  cook,  and  driver  of  the  only  mule  belonging  to 
the  craft. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Rickly  returned  to  Lancaster,  Fairfield  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  freed  from  his  former  boss. 

For  a  year  or  more  he  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  and  cabinetmaking,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1838  found  employment  as  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store.  This  posi- 
tion afforded  him  a  better  opportunity  than  he  had  heretofore  had  of  learning 
English. 
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In  the  i^pring  of  1H3H  his  employer  removed  his  goods  to  an  eastern  State, 
and  Mr.  Rickly  was  left  to  close  Dp  the  basinees.  DuriDg  this  spriog  he  att«Dded 
school  for  a  few  weeks,  after  which,  in  Jane,  1839,  he  went  to  Marshall  College, 
Morcersburg,  Peiiiioylvania,  which  he  eatered  in  the  antrnnn,  and  from  which  be 
was  graitiialed  id  thu  autumn  of  1843,  doliveringthe  first  German  oration  that  bad 
been  delivered  up  to  that  time  in  the  institation,  hie  subject  being  "  The  Scenery 
of  Switzerland  ;"  but  the  custom  ihen  inaugurated  has  ever  since  neen  continued. 
Hon.  Jameii  fiuohaiinn,  aflerwards  President  of  the  United  States,  then  preeident 
of  the  college  trustees,  siit,  dressed  in  elegantly  fitting  garments  with  snow-white 
cravat,  on  the  stage. 

After  studying  theology  for  a  short  time  and  teaching  in  several  private 
families  in  Maryland,  and  Alexandria,  Virginia,  Mr.  Bickir  was  married  in  1645. 

His  health  failing  from  hemorrhage  and  other  causes,  he  came  to  Columbus  in 
1847,  was  examined  as  a  teacher,  and  commenced  the  Germ  an -English  schools 
here  ut  the  corner  of  Mound  and  Third  streets. 

The  schools  rapidly  grow  and  prospered,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  in  many 
quarters  against  the  eatnblishment  of  German  schools  in  connection  witfa  our 
union  schools,  but  their  success  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  the  coarse  then 
adopted.  In  the  Bprtngof  1848  Mr.  Rickly  was  made  principal  of  the  Columbus 
High  School,  then  started  in  the  building  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Person  on  East 
Town  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth.  The  late  Doctor  A.  D.  Lord,  then  school 
superintendent,  and  his  wife,  both  took  part  in  teaching.  Many  pupils  of  that 
timo  have  siuL-e  become  prominent  and  useful  citinens,  some  of  them  distinguished 
in  State  and  National  afiairs. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera  in  the  spring  of  1849,  Mr.  Rickly  ei>lab- 
lishod  an  academy  at  Tarlton,  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  by  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  as  the 
nui:Ieus  of  achuvch  institntion,  and  named  Heidelberg  College. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  institation  was  permanently  located  at 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  Mr.  Rickly  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Tiffin  union  schools,  removing  there  July  4,  IS&l.  He  was 
also  elected  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  in  Heidelberg 
College  (now  Heidelberg  University),  to  which  institation  he  has  recently  con- 
tributed liberally  in  money,  furnishing  and  decorating  the  chapel  which  is  now 
named  after  him,  ''Rickly  Chupel."  In  1853,  having  lost  a  much  loved  daughter, 
he  returned  to  Columbus  and  opened  n  select  school  in  the  basement  of  what  was 
then  the  First  Reformed  Church  on  Town  Street,  between  Fourth  nnd  Filth. 

In  the  following  winter  without  any  solicitation  on  bis  part,  he  was  elected 
Journal  Clerk  ol  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives.  He  also  became  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Munul'acturing  Company  then  repairing  Sullivant'a  Mill,  since  known 
as  Kickly'sMill,  and  erecting  a  large  stone  building  for  the  mdnufacture  of  hubs 
and  betitwork.  Subsequently  Mr.  Kickly  devoted  his  time  to  milling  and  manu- 
facturing, selling  large  quantities  of  flour  in  Central  and  Northern  Ohio.  In 
1857  he  and  his  brother  John  Jacob,  under  the  firm  name  of  Rickly  &  Brother, 
begau  the  banking  business.  In  1870  he  bought  out  his  brother  and  continued  in 
business  alone  until  the  panic  of  September,  1873,  when  on  account  of  heavy 
losses  sustained  by  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &,  Co.  and  others,  he  found  it  advis- 
able to  make  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  as  well  as  for  himself 
knowing  that  he  had  abundant  resonrces  to  meet  all  his  liabilities  if  reasonable 
time  was  allowed  him  to  convert  his  assets  into  money.  As  soon  as  sufficient  time 
had  elapsed  for  advertising  notices  to  creditors,  he  was  released  from  the  assign- 
ment,  and  his  assignee  retransferred  the  assets  back  to  him.  Having  paid  all  bis 
creditors  in  full,  he  in  1875  organized  the  Capital  City  Bank,  which  has  continaed 
to  the  present  time. 
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During  ihe  State  Fair  of  1879  the  bank  was  robbed  of  $20,000  in  broad  da}'- 
light,  only  $1,000  of  which  was  ever  recovered.  On  July  13,  1880,  Mr.  Kickly  was 
shot  through  the  eyes  by  a  man  named  Eichenbcrg,  and  became  totally  blind, 
notice  of  which  appears  in  the  chapter  on  Banking  in  Volume  I. 

Notwithstanding  his  blindness,  Mr.  Rickly  has  continued  his  business,  and 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  advocating 
the  improvement  of  our  streets  in  the  central  and  business  portions  of  our  city, 
and  lighting  it  by  electricity,  and  as  early  as  January  6,  1885,  he  introduced  in 
that  body  a  resolution  to  hold  here,  in  the  largest  city  in  the  world  bearing  the 
name  of  Columbus,  a  world's  exposition  commemorating  the  Fourth  Centennial  of 
the  discover^'  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus.  Mr.  Rickly  was  therefore 
the  originator  of  this  gigantic  enterprise,  which  Chicago  subsequently  secured 
through  various  causes,  and  which  is  being  celebrated  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  on  the  whole  American  continent. 

On  September  21,  1886,  he  also  introduced  in  the  Board  of  Trade  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Besolved^  That  the  directors  of  this  Board  be  respectfully  requested  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  purchasing  a  suitable  lot,  and  the  erection 
thereon  of  an  edifice  adapted  to  the  uses  of  this  Board,  and  also  containing 
accommodations  for  large  conventions  and  other  gatherings. 

Subsequently  the  directors  reported  favorably  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
elegant  Board  of  Trade  building  on  East  Broad  Street. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  late  war,  Mr.  Rickly  was  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  ;  he  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  City  Board  of  Equalization,  Trustee  of 
the  Public  Library,  and  foreman  of  the  United  States  Grand  Jury  at  Cincinnati. 
At  the  time  he  was  hurt,  and  for  several  years  previous  to  that  time,  he  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  also  a  delegate  appointed  either  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  Mayor  to  six  National  Commercial  Conventions,  held  respectively  at 
Louisville,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Chicago  and  New  Orleans.  He  was 
a  stockholder  in  the  first  street  railway  built  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  known  as 
the  High  Street  Railroad,  was  a  member  of  a  syndicate  which  purchased,  in 
about  the  year  1870,  the  old  lunatic  asylum  grounds,  and  subdivided  it  into  city 
lots,  calling  it  East  Park  Place,  and  he  also  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Bast 
Park  Place  Street  Railway  (Long  Street)  of  which  he  was  treasurer  from  the 
beginning,  holding  the  office  until  its  consolidation  with  other  street  railways,  called 
the  Columbus  Consolidated  Street  Railroad,  of  which  latter  he  continues  to  be  a 
stockholder  and  director  to  the  present  time.  He  also  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Glen  wood  and  Greenlawn  Street  Railway  Company,  of  which  he  was  also 
treasurer,  and  has  continued  a  stockholder  until  now.  Mr.  Rickly  has  been  inter- 
ested as  a  stockholder  and  director  in  three  of  the  Turnpike  Companies  (toll  roads) 
of  this  county,  anxi  continues  to  be  such  in  two  of  them  to  the  present  time.  He 
is  a  member  of  a  sydicate  which  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  West  Side, 
subdividing  it  into  some  eight  hundred  city  lots,  and  called  West  Park  Place. 
This  is  now  one  of  the  most  livelj-  parts  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Rickly's  brother,  John  Jacob,  was  a  contractor  on  the  Mercer  County 
Reservoir,  kept  the  principal  hotel  in  St.  Marys,  Ohio,  for  a  number  of  years,  was 
Treasurer  of  Auglaize  County,  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  was  one  of  the  legis- 
lative committeemen  to  honor  Governor  Louis  Kossuth,  and  after  removing  to  this 
city  was  a  member  of  the  city  council,  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, and  filled  many  other  positions  of  trust  in  the  city  and  county.  He  died  in  April, 
1877.  He  and  Ralph  G.  Graham  laid  out  Rickly  and  Graham's  addition  to  Colum- 
bus. Mr.  Rickly's  second  brother,  John,  aided  in  the  improvement  of  Columbus 
by  building  many  houses,  notably  one  called  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Grant  Avenue;  also  one  at  the  southwest 
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corner  of  Maio  Street  and  Parsons  Avenue.  He  laid  out  ati  addition  to  the  city 
between  Main  and  Mound  streets,  west  of  Parsons  Avenue,  called  John  Bickly's 
addition,  also  an  addition  north  of  Main  Street  and  east  of  the  Blind  Asylum. 

In  1856  he  removed  to  Columbus,  Nebraska,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  74 
years,  after  filling  many  positions  of  trust,  including  the  mayoralty.  He  was  the 
principal  manager  of  the  finances  of  the  city  and  county.  A  younger  brother 
(Eudolph)  came  to  Columbus  about  1842  and  was  in  the  slaughtering  business. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  organized  a  cavalry  company  and  was  elected 
captain,  but  before  entering  the  service  he  died.  Mr.  Kickly  bad  three  sisters 
who  survived  the  terrible  calamity  of  1834,  and  grew  to  womanhood.  The  oldest 
one  married  Conrad  Born,  the  wealthy  brewer  of  this  city,  and  died  about  the 
year  1880.  The  next  one  lived  and  died  in  Illinois,  and  the  youngest  in  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Eickly  is  the  father  of  four  children,  two  daughters  who  died  in  infancy, 
and  two  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  died  August  1,  1882,  aged  twentysix  years 
and  two  months.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  teller  in  the  Capital  City 
Bank,  and  being  a  musician  was  organist  in  the  First  Congregational  Church 
here,  and  also  for  Mount  Vernon  Commandery  Number  One,  Knights  Templar. 
He  was  also  superintendent  of  the  City  Union  Mission  Schools  and  almost  idol- 
ized by  the  pupils. 

The  portrait  accompanying  this  sketch  is  that  of  Mr.  Kickly's  son,  Ealph 
Heamer  Rickly,  who  was  born  in  Tarlton,  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  January  20, 
1851.  After  attending  Columbus  schools  and  being  graduated  from  the  High 
School  in  1868,  he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1872.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  cashier  in  his  father's  first  bank,  and  afterwards  in  the  Cap- 
ital City  Bank. 

Mr.  Ealph  Rickly  is  a  prominent  Mason,  and  in  1891  took  the  thirtythird 
degree  in  that  order.  He  is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Glen  wood  and 
Greenlawn  Street  Railway  Company,  and  now  president  of  the  Bank  of  Corning, 
at  Corning,  Perry  County,  Ohio. 

JACOB  FELBER 

I  Portrait  opposite  page  344.1 

Was  born  in  Switzerland  in  the  year- 1840,  and  came  to  America  in  1852,  stopping 
at  Kenton,  Hardin  County,  Ohio.  In  1859  he  came  to  Columbus,  where  he 
learned  the  baker's  trade  and  has  been  engaged  in  business  since  that  year  at  the 

southeast  corner  of  High  and  Cherry  streets.     He  learned  the  trade  under  O.  H 

Lattimer,  and  in  1866  became  a  partner  in  the  bakery  and  confectionery,  undeiir 
the  firm  name  of  Krauss  &  Felber.     This  partnership  continued  from  Novembei — 
1866,  to  June,  1868,  when   Mr.  George  W.  Coleman    bought  the  interest  of  Mr — 
Krauss,  and  the  firm  became  Coleman  &  Felber.     Mr.  Coleman  died  suddenly  i 
1892,  but  the  bakery  and  confectionery  is  still  continued  under  the  firm  name 
Coleman  &  Felber,  the  widow  and  children  retaining  Mr.  Coleman's  interest. 

In  February,  1889,  Messrs.  Coleman  &  Felber  became  interested  in  the  Bu 
Bee   Candy  Kitchen,  the  most   extensive   restaurant  in  the  city,  or  in  the  Stat 
The  Candy  Kitchen  embraces  seven  stores,  including  the  main  establishment 
Number  43-45  North  High  Street. 

Mr.  Felber  married  Miss  Barbara  Caroline  Bond,  a  native  of  Hocking  Co 
ty,  Ohio,  on  March  10,  1864,  and  the  union   has  been  blessed  with  seven  childr 
three  of  whom  are  boys.     Mr.  Felber,  although  quiet  and    unassuming,  is 
and   favorably   known  as  a  business  man.     He  and   his  family  have  lived 
twentyone  years  in  the  residence  at  Number  314  South  Third  Street. 
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WILLIAM  CORCORAN   REYNOLDS 
[Portrait  opposite  page  85S.] 

Holds  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  young  men  who  have  participated  in  the 
development  of  the  West  Side  of  Columbus.  Born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  he  was 
educated  principally  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  where  was  the  summer  home  of  his 
family  ;  their  house,  one  of  the  oldest  in  New  England,  havine  been  occupied  suc- 
cessively since  1659  by  those  who  bore  the  Eeynolds  name.  His  mother,  a  niece 
of  the  late  W.  W.  Corcoran,  was  from  Baltimore.  Coming  west  in  1880,  Mr. 
Reynolds  began  his  business  life  in  the  employ  of  Wilson  L.  Gill.  After  this  he 
traveled  extensively  in  the  Far  West,  in  the  interest  of  the  Columbus  Hollow- 
ware  Company,  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  people  and  business  points  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  which  was  of  service  in  a  suosequont  undertaking  —  a  man- 
ufactory in  his  own  name.  In  1885  he  became  interested  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
Columbus  Dash  &  Wagon  Company.  After  remaining  with  this  firm  several 
years,  he  sold  his  interest  and  started  in  business  for  himself,  occupying  a  build- 
ing just  west  of  the  river,  on  Broad  Street.  This  venture  was  very  successful,  and 
has  since  been  merged  into  the  corporation  styled  The  William  C.  Eeynolds  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  leather  dashes  and  specialties  in  carriage  trimmings. 

In  1889  Mr.  Eeynolds  organized  the  Franklin  Buggy  Company,  and  through 
negotiations  with  the  Franklin  Land  Association,  located  the  plant  a  mile  west 
of  the  dash  factory,  in  a  part  of  the  city  as  yet  almost  unoccupied  except  by 
small  and  scattered  dwelling's.  He  is  president  and  general  manager  of  this 
company,  which,  from  a  small  beginning,  has  in  a  few  years  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  manufactories  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  On  May  28,  1892,  a  ship- 
ment in  a  single  day  of  134  finished  fourwheeled  vehicles  broke  the  world's  rec- 
ord of  128.  This  indicates  a  capacity  of  one  vehicle  every  4  3-8  minutes,  and  will 
suggest  the  size  of  the  plant. 

In  1888  Mr.  Eeynolds  married  Miss  Florence  Maclay  Awl,  granddaughter  of 
the  late  Doctor  William  M.  Awl,  one  of  the  best  known  residents  of  Columbus, 
who  was  intimately  connected  with  the  city's  development  in  earlier  times. 


NOAH  HAYNES  SWAYNE, 

[Portrait  opposite  page  8.1 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  who  have  resided  in  Columbus,  was 
born  in  Cnlpeper  County,  Virginia,  December  7,  1804.  He  was  the  descendant 
of  Francis  Swayne,  who  came  to  America  with  William  Penn,  and  the  farm  on 
which  he  settled  near  Philadelphia  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  Mr. 
Swayne  removed  with  his  father,  Joshua,  to  Virginia,  and  after  receiving  a  liberal 
education  at  Waterford,  in  that  State,  he  studied  law  in  Warrenton  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Coshocton,  Ohio,  where 
he  opened  a  law  office.  One  year  later,  in  1826,  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney of  Coshocton  County,  which  officehe  held  until  1829.  As  a  Jefferson  Demo- 
crat he  then  entered  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  in  1831  he  was  elected  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  Ohio,  removing  to  Columbus  and  filling  this  office 
until  1841.  In  1833  he  declined  the  office  of  presiding  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court.  Afterwards  he  practised  law  until  he  was  appointed,  with  Alfred 
Kelly  and  Gustavus  Swan,  a   member  of  the  fund  commission  to  restore  the  credit 
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of  the  Stale.  He  also  nerved  or  the  commission  u])pointed  by  the  Governor  to  go  to 
Washington  toelFectasettiement  of  the  boundary  line  between  Ohio  and  Michigao, 
and,  in  1B40,  wa^  a  member  of  the  committee  tu  inveatifirate  the  condition  of  the 
blind. 

One  of  the  law  cases  in  which  Mr.  S*vayne  achieved  great  celebrity,  was  the 
trial  of  William  Kissane  and  others  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  1853, 
for  burning  the  steamboat  Martha  Washington  to  obtain   the  insurance.     He  was 

fitted  in  this  case  against  Henry  Stanbery,  afterward  Attorney  tieuenil  of  the 
Inited  States,  Amonjj  other  distinguished  lawyers  engaged  in  the  case,  were 
Judge  Walker  and  Messrs,  Bwing,  Pugh  and  Pendleton.  In  1839  Hr.  Swayoe 
formed  a  partnership  with  James  L.  Bates,  the  firm  being  Swayne&  Bates,  and 
continuing  until  1B52,  In  1853  Llewellyn  Baber,  a  relative  of  lir.  Swayiie,  enc 
ceedod  Mr,  Bates  in  the  partnership.  This  partnership  was  disBOlved  April  1, 
I860,  In  May,  1859,  Judge  Swayne  appeared  as  co-counsel  with  Mr.  Belden, 
United  States  District  Attorney,  being  pitted  against  Attorney  General  Woloott 
in  the  fugitive  slave  eases. 

Owing  to  his  antislavery    opinions.  Judge    Swayne  joined  the  Republican 

farty  on  its  formation,  and  liberated  at  an  early  date  the  slaves  he  had  gained  by 
is  marriage  in  1832,  In  18t>2  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  a  Justice 
of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  high  office  he  held  until  obliged 
to  resign  in  1881,  on  accountof  advanced  age.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  waa  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Yale,  Dartmouth  and  Marietta  Colleges.  Judge  Swayne  was 
married  in  1832  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Wager,  of  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia.  There 
were  born  of  this  union  four  sons  — General  Wager  Swayne,  Henry  Foote 
Swayne,  Noah  and  Frank  Swayne  ;  also  five  daughters  —  Catherine,  Rebecca,  Vir- 
ginia, Sallio  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Parsons.  The  four  daughters  first  named  died  in 
childhood,  and  are  buried  in  Green  Lawit  Cemetery.  Judge  Swayne  died  in  New 
York  City  on  June  8,  1884,  at  a  ripe  old  age  and  full  of  honors. 


WILLIAM  H.  GRUBS 

IPortmlt  opponlte  PMie  T84.] 

Was  born  July  29, 1840,  in  Jefferson  Township,  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  and  is  the 
^n  of  James  and  Sarah  Grubs.  His  father,  James  Grubs,  was  born  in  Frederick 
County,  Virginia  and  his  mother  in  Franklin  County,  Ohio.  Jesse  Grubs,  the 
father  of  Jiimcs,  was  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  army  supplies  during  the 
war  of  1812.  and  removed  with  his  family  from  Virginia  to  Somerset,  Perry 
County,  Ohio,  in  1817.  James  Grubs  was  married  to  Sarah  Compton,  daughter  of 
Job  Compton,  in  1837.  He  settled  near  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio,  where  be-ongaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  lumber  and  tombstone  business  until  1858,  He  then 
began  the  sale  of  musical  instruments,  which  he  carried  on  until  he  retired  from 
business  in  1876.  William  Harrison  Grubs  was  born  on  his  father's  farm.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  district  school,  afterwards  attending  for  a  few 
terms  a  select  school  at  Reynoldsburg.  He  also  took  a  commercial  course  in  Duff 
&  McCoy's  Business  College,  in  Columbus.  He  taught  school  for  two  winters 
seven  miles  east  of  Columbus  on  Broad  Street,  and  traveled  in  the  summer  with 
his  father  in  the  music  business.  In  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  join- 
ing the  Ninetyfiflh'Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  three  years  as  private, 
second  sergeant,  orderly  sergeant,  sergeantmajor  and  first  lieutenant.  On  his 
return  from  the  army  in  1865  he  engaged  in  the  music  business  in  Reynoldshure 
witli  his  father,  continuing  there  until  1869,     He  then  removed  to  Chicago,  where 
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he  entered  the  real  estate  business.  After  a  residence  there  of  eighteen 
months,  he  returned  to  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  settling  at  Wcsterville,  and  soon 
afler  formed  a  partnership  with  his  father  and  two  brothers  to  carry  on  the  sale 
of  musical  instruments.  In  1874  the  firm  removed  to  Columbus,  and  two  years 
later  Mr.  Grubs  bought  the  interests  of  his  father  and  brothers.  He  has  since 
carried  on  the  business  himself  on  High  Street.  From  a  small  beginning  his  business 
has  steadily  developed,  until  he  is  now  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  establishments 
of  its  kind  in  Central  Ohio.  Ho  has  a  large  hall  connected  with  his  salesrooms, 
especially  adapted  for  rehearsals,  recitals  and  concerts,  the  use  of  which  he  freely 
grants  for  the  purposes  of  musical  entertainments,  both  amateur  and  professional. 
Mr.  Grubs  was  married  in  1866  to  Elizabeth  C.  Torrence,  and  they  have  one 
child,  Mary  Jessie.  Politically  Mr.  Grubs  is  a  Republican,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Lincoln  League.  He  belongs  to  the  Masonic  order.  Magnolia  Lodge,  and 
McCoy  Post,  G.  A.  R. 


A.  T.  MORLEY 
[Portrait  opposite  page  860.] 

May  be  called  the  father  of  the  furnace  trade  in  Columbus.  He  is  the  son  of 
Marshall  W.  and  Eliza  T.  Morley,  natives  of  New  York,  and  was  born  November 
23,  1839,  in  Onondaga  County,  that  State.  He  has  one  brother  living,  George  W., 
residing  in  Columbus.  Mr.  Morley  obtained  his  education  at  Falley  Seminary, 
Fulton,  Oswego  County,  New  York.  He  was  twice  married.  His  second  wife, 
who  is  still  living,  is  a  native  of  New  York,  her  maiden  name  being  Annis  Pal- 
mer. This  second  marriage  occurred  eighteen  years  ago.  No  children  were  born 
of  either  union.  When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Morley  went  to  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan,  where  he  clerked  for  two  years  in  a  bookstore.  From  Kalama- 
zoo he  went  to  Danville,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  three  years  and  learned  the 
tinners  trade.  From  Danville^ Mr.  Morley  returned  to  Syracuse,  New  York,  and 
from  there  went  to  Red  Creek,  Wayne  County,  where,  in  1863,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Ninth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  serving  two  years.  After  being  mustered  out 
he  located  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  thence  drifting  back  to  Rochester,  New  York, 
where  he  carried  on  furnacemaking  for  eleven  years.  In  1874  became  to  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  furnace  business.  He  origin- 
ated and  was  for  seven  years  identified  with  the  Columbus  Warm  Air  Furnace 
Company.  Fire  destroyed  the  company's  building,  and  the  company  dissolved. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Morley  was  engaged  for  two  and  a  half  years  with  the  P.  Hay- 
den  Saddlery  Hardware  Company,  and  for  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  the 
Columbus  agent  for  an  eastern  Ohio  factory.  Mr.  Morley  erected  the  first  brick- 
set  furnace  in  Columbus,  and  has  over  4,000  furnaces  in  operation  in  this  city. 
There  is  probably  not  another  man  in  Ohio  who  has  had  so  much  experience  in 
furnace  building  and  setting  as  he. 


CHARLES  WEGE, 
[Portrait  opposite  page  676.) 

One  of  the  most  prominent  marble  dealers  of  Columbus,  was  born  in  the  year 
1852,  in  Germany,  and  came  to  America  in  1869.  He  spent  his  first  three  years 
in  this  country  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  lived  for  a  similar 
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length  of  time  in  New  York  City.  He  then  came  west  to  Ohio,  settling  in  the 
city  of  Columbus,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Mr.  Wege  was  married  while  in 
New  York  to  Miss  Anna  Nagel,  and  four  children  now  living  resulted  from  the 
union,  the  eldest  being  a  son  of  twelve  years.  Mr.  Wege  engaged  in  his  present 
business  the  second  year  after  his  arrival  in  this  city.  He  is  now  located  at  Num- 
bers 22-26  West  Mound  Street.  A  sample  of  his  work  may  be  seen  in  the  marble 
work  at  the  Chittenden  Hotel,  and  in  the  present  summer  of  1892  be  is  finishing 
in  marble  an  elegant  bank  building  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wege  enjoys  an  exten- 
tensive  trade  in  monuments  of  all  kinds,  and  is  a  successful  business  man. 


ALLEN  F.  EMMINGER 
IPortrait  opposite  page  760.] 

Is  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Columbus.  He  is  the  son  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah  Emminger,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  the  former  a  native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  Abraham  Emminger  is  now  dead  ;  his  wife  still  resides  in 
Mansfield  in  the  old  family  homestead.  Doctor  A.  F.  Emminger  was  born  in 
Mansfield  December  5,  1847.  He  was  educated  in  the  Mansfield  public  schools, 
being  graduated  therefrom  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Following  his  graduation  he 
began  the  study  of  his  chosen  profession,  dentistry,  with  Doctor  Moses  De  Camp, 
in  that  city.  Later  he  attended  the  New  York  Dental  College,  in  New  York  City, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  Cincinnati.  He  located  in  Col- 
umbus April  10,  1868,  opening  an  office  at  Number  18  Bast  Broad  Street, 
where  he  remained  in  continuous  and  successful  practice  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Doctor  Emminger  is  now  located  in  the  elegant  brown  stone  front  at  Num- 
ber 150  East  Broad  Street,  formerly  the  Neil  residence.  He  is  the  lessee  of  the 
building,  and  occupies  as  fine  a  suite  of  dental  rooms  as  there  is  in  America.  These 
rooms  are  all  on  the  first  floor  and  form  an  ideal  location  for  the  reception  of  the 
doctors  patrons,  who  are  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  people  of  the  Buck- 
eye Capital.  Doctor  Emmino:er  is  prominent,  not  only  in  Columbus,  but  isknowu 
all  over  the  country  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  his  profession.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  new  Ohio  Medical  University^  opened  to  the  public  in 
September,  1892,  and  is  also  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Dentistry  in  this  institution. 
He  is  an  influential  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society  and  the  American 
Dental  Association,  being  at  one  time  president  of  the  former,  and  the  youngest 
member  ever  elected  to  that  exalted  position.  Doctor  Emminger  is  a  32®  Mason, 
and  Knight  Tempiar  and  an  Odd  Fellow. 

On  April  27,  1876,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Minnie  E.  Potter,  daughter  of 
David  H.  Potter,  of  Delaware,  Ohio.  One  daughter  has  been  born  from  this 
union.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Emminger  reside  in  an  elegant  home  at  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Seventeenth  streets.  There  is  only  one  dentist  in  Columbus  who  has 
been  in  practice  here  longer  than  Doctor  Emminger,  and  the  latter  is  exception- 
ally fortunate,  both  in  the  quality  and  extent  of  his  patronage. 


ANDREW   G.  PUGH, 

IPortrait  (»pposite  page  541.1 

Senior  partner  of  the  prominent  firm  of  Columbus  contractors,  A.  G.  Pugh  & 
Company,  is  the  third  son  of  Kiehard  and  Elizabeth  Pugh,  and  was  born  June  5, 
1857,  in  a  log  house   on  what  was  tlien   known   as  the  Whiting  Farm,  on  EasU 
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Livingston  Avenue,  near  the  Lock  bourne  Road  (now  inside  the  corporation).  Mr. 
Push's  father  and  mother  emigrated  to  Columbus  from  Wales,  June  15,  1854,  and 
botn  are  yet  living.  Mr.  Pugh  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Colum- 
bus. At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  employed  by  Brown  Brothers,  Civil  Engineers, 
for  one  year.  In  December,  1873,  he  entered  the  employ  of  John  Graham,  City 
Engineer,  and  continued  there  until' the  fall  of  1878.  He  then  went  to  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  with  Kanmacher  &  Denig,  Columbus  contractors,  who  built  the 
Indiana  State  House,  assisting  Thomas  H.  Johnson,  engineer  for  the  contractors. 
In  February,  1880,  Mr.  Pugh  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
M.  J.  Becker,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  and  by  him  was  detailed  to  assist  Chief 
Engineer  Jennings,  of  the  C.  H.  V.  &  T.  Railroad,  on  some  surveys  for  location 
near  New  Straitsville,  Ohio.     In  May,  1880,  he  was  appointed  as  Assistant  En- 

fineer  Maintenance  of  Way  on  the  Indianapolis  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
lines,  and  continued  in  this  position  until  May,  1882.  He  was  then  employed  by 
City  Engineer  Graham,  of  Columbus,  as  superintending  engineer  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Northeast  Main  Trunk  Sewer  —  length  2J  miles,  inside  diameter  9  and  6^ 
feet  —  and  also  of  the  extension  of  the  Northwest  Trunk  Sewer,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Mound  and  Fulton  Street  sowers,  etc.  This  work  was  completed  De- 
cember 15,  1883,  when  Mr.  Pugh  was  elected  Assistant  City  Engineer  by  the  City 
tlJouncil,  which  office  he  held  until  April,  1886.  At  this  time  he  was  employed  by 
Booth  &  Flinn,  contractors,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  manage  their  Columbus  contracts. 
For  this  firm  he  built  the  first  brick  pavement  ever  laid  in  Columbus,  in  October, 
1886 — from  High  to  Third  Street  on  Spring  Street.  From  Columbus  Mr.  Pugh 
was  sent  by  his  employers  to  manage  a  contract  for  laying  about  five  miles  of  gas 
lines  in  New  York  City,  between  Fiftyfifth  and  One  Hundred  and  Twentyfifth 
streets  and  Madison  and  Second  avenues.  This  work  was  completed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1886.  On  January  1,  1887,  Mr.  Pugh  was  employed  by  Chief  Engineer  M.  J. 
Becker,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  system 
of  sewers  for  the  new  Columbus  shops  of  that  company,  and  also  as  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Construction  of  Masonry  on  the  Southwest  System.  Mr.  Pugh  was 
thus  employed  until  December  31,  1887.  In  March  of  the  following  year,  Mr. 
Pugh  began  business  for  himself  as  contractor,  continuing  alone  for  one  year  and 
doing  a  business  in  1888  of  SI 70,000.  He  then  organized  the  firm  of  A.  G.  Pugh 
&  Company,  of  which  he  has  since  been  the  active  manager.  In  April,  1892,  the 
old  firm  dissolved  and  a  new  firm  was  organized  under  the  same  title.  The  firm 
has  done  work  to  tj^te  amounting  to  about  $665,000,  of  which  amount  about  $73,- 
000  was  done  at  Canton,  Ohio,  $30,000  in  Indiana,  and  the  remainder  in  Colum- 
bus. Mr.  Pugh  owns  a  onehalf  interest  in  the  Asphalt  Paving  Works  of  A.  G. 
Pugh  &  Company,  on  North  Woodland  Avenue,  where  the  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  asphalt  pavements  is  manufactured.  Mr.  Pugh  is  firm  in  the  belief 
that  asphalt  is  the  pavement  of  the  near  future.  Mr.  Pugh  was  married  October 
25,  1882,  to  Miss  Mary  Helen  Black,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  from  which  union 
have  been  born  two  daughters,  both  bright,  interesting  children. 


WILLIAM  A.  HARDESTY. 

[Portrait  oppOHite  page  368. J 


Every  important  community  contains  within  its  environs  a  few  men  of  inval- 
uable worth,  by  reason  of  their  integrity  of  character  and  high  moral  and  social 
attributes;  men  whom  suspicion  has  never  tainted  with  its  breath,  whose  deal- 
ings with  their  fellow  men  have  always  been  fair  and   honorable,  whose  financial 
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Stability  has  never  been  questioned,  and  whose  success  in  life  is  the  ambition  of 
many  but  the  reward  of  few.  Men  combining  these  excellences  of  character  are  rare, 
and  the  more  admirable  because  of  their  rarity.  Such  a  man  and  citizen  is  the 
gentleman  of  whom  this  brief  biography  Is  written,  Mr.  William  A.  Hardesty.  This 
estimate  of  his  worth  is  that  placed  on  him  by  those  who  have  been  longest  and 
most  intimately  associated  with  him,  both  socially  and  in  business  life.  Person- 
ally Mr.  Hardesty  is  gifted  with  rare  modesty,  that  at  times  approaches  to  diffi- 
dence. In  business  circles  his  credit  is  always  hi^h  and  his  dealings  honest, 
honorable,  straightforward  and  unexceptionable.  Successful  in  every  business 
venture,  he  is  ever  careful  and  closely  attentive  to  all  his  affairs.  His  sagacity  in 
this  line  has  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  handsome  estate,  and  he  may  justly  be 
classed  with  the  most  substantial  business  men  of  Ohio's  Capital.  In  addition  to 
his  high  qualifications  in  commercial  life,  Mr.  Hardesty  is  a  great  lover  of  his 
home,  and  extremely  fond  of  his  wife  and  family,  who  reside  in  a  beautiful  mod- 
ern stone  mansion  at  91  Hamilton  Avenue. 

Mr.  Hardestys  life  dates  back  to  February  14, 1848,  on  which  date  he  was  born 
in  Malvern,  Carroll  County,  Ohio,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Jane  Hardesty. 
His  grandfather,  William  Hardesty,  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  and  emigrat- 
ed to  Ohio  at  a  very  early  day,  building  one  of  the  first  flouring  mills  in  the  State. 
Settling  at  Malvern,  he  reared  a  family  of  ten  sons,  nine  of  whom  followed  the 
pursuit  of  their  father  and  owned  their  mills.  Most  of  the  grandsons  in  their 
day  also  became  millers,  so  that,  at  the  present  day,  a  legion  of  successful  millers 
bears  the  name  of  Hardesty.  Thomas  Hardesty,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  was  born  in  Carroll  County,  one  of  the  nine  brothers  just  mentioned. 
Millijig  was  his  principal  occupation,  but  he  also  became  interested  in  the  banking 
business.  He  retired  from  active  life  in  1868,  and  died  in  the  following  year  at  the 
age  of  fifty -four. 

William  A.  Hardesty's  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Malvern  was 
supplemented  by  a  commercial  course  of  study  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1864,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Delaware,  Delaware.  In  1867, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered  the  millinir  business  with  his  father  and  brother, 
A.  H.  Hardesty,  at  Canal  Dover,  Ohio.  At  his  father's  retirement  in  1868,  he  and 
his  brother  assumed  the  management  of  the  mill,  since  which  time  they  have 
been  highly  successful  in  business,  and  have  built  three  additional  mills.  Mr. 
Hardesty  owns  a  half  interest  in  two  flouring  mills  at  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  and  is 
the  sole  owner  of  the  large  milling  plant  on  West  Mound  Street,  Columbus.  The 
combined  cnpacity  of  the  three  mills  is  twelve  hundred  barrels  per  day. 

Mr.  Hardesty  came  to  Columbus  in  1880.  His  success  in  life  is  best  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  now  President  of  the  Ohio  State  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  Vice-President  of  the  Jonathan  Mills  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Hanna  Paint  Manufacturing  Company.  Ho  has  never 
held  public  oflice  other  than  that  of  Director  in  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trade,  of 
which  body  he  is  a  valued  member. 

Mr.  Hardesty  is  happiest  in  his  home  life,  surrounded  by  his  estimable  wife 
and  three  lovely  children.  Mrs.  Hardesty  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Moore,  of  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  a  gentleman  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
original  lessees  of  the  Public  Works  of  the  State.  The  date  of  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Hardestv  was  December  27,  1870.  The  three  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs^ 
Hai-desty  are  Florence,  Thomas  M.  and  Helen  Josephine. 
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S.  B.  UARTMAN 
[Portrait  oppoeite  page  600.1 

Was  born  in  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  April  1,  1830,  and  is  the  son  of 
Christian  Hartman.  In  his  early  years  his  parents  moved  to  Lancaster  County 
of  the  same  State.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  his  native  State  to  attend  the 
Farmers'  College  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  which  place  he  finished  his  literary 
education.  Soon  after  completing  his  literary  studies,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  surgery  and  medicine  which  from  his  earliest  boyhood  had  been  his 
highest  ambition.  He  began  his  medical  studies  with  Doctor  Shackelford  of 
Medway,  Ohio,  under  whose  tutorship  he  continued  until  prepared  to  enter  college. 
He  matriculated  at  the  Medical  University  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1855,  and  after 
having  completed  the  required  course  of  lectures  and  clinical  instructions  he  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Tippecanoe,  Ohio,  where  he  continued  to  practise  for 
two  years.  Ambitious  to  become  a  prominent  member  of  his  profession,  he  went 
to  the  city  of  New  York  to  take  a  special  course  of  lectures  in  orthopedic  surgery 
and  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  eye  and  ear,  a  branch  of  surgery  which  he  had 
already  given  special  attention.  Having  availed  himself  of  the  clinical  advan- 
tages afforded  by  the  various  institutions  of  the  city  of  New  York,  he  decided  to 
enter  the  Jefl'erson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  in  order  to  put  himself  under 
the  instruction  of  the  renowned  Samuel  D.  Gross,  who  was  the  professor  of  sur- 
gery of  that  college.  Having  passed  through  the  required  course  of  study,  and 
having  graduated  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  with  honor  in  March,  1857, 
he  again  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Doctor  Hartman's  mechanical  skill  in  perfecting  and  inventing  surgical 
appliances  for  the  practice  of  orthopedic  surgery  soon  gave  him  a  prominent 
position  among  the  surgeons  of  this  country.  He  also  became  extensively  known 
as  a  skilful  operator  in  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  Ten  years  ago  he  located  in 
Columbus  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  practice  of  his  specialties.  The  immense 
practice  in  which  he  soon  found  himself  involved  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
employ  competent  assistants  to  successfully  carry  on  his  work.  Being  compelled 
repeatedly  to  enlarge  his  offices  by  his  steadily  increasing  business,  he  decided  at 
last  to  build  a  surgical  institution  which  would  give  him  ample  accommodations 
for  the  demands  of  his  large  practice  and  equip  it  with  the  latest  improved 
mechanisms  and  instruments  for  the  practice  of  special  and  general  surgery.  As 
the  result  of  his  indefatigable  labors  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest 
institutions  of  surgery  in  this  country.  The  treatment  rooms  occupy  the  entire 
second  floor  of  a  fine  fourstory  brick  building,  seventy  by  one  hundred  feet,  the 
other  three  floors  being  occupied  by  a  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  laboratory 
which  is  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  his  special  medical  preparations 
and  surgical  appliances.  A  set  of  the  latest  improved  mechanical  and  massage 
movement  cures  operated  by  steam  power  is  in  constant  use  by  many  patients 
under  his  treatment  for  paralysis,  deformities  and  other  ailments.  Connected 
with  his  treatment  room  he  has  a  large  threestory  brick  building  for^the  exclusive 
use  of  patients  under  his  treatment.  They  are  here  provided  with  accommoda- 
tions equal  in  all  respects  to  a  firstclass  hotel. 

The  doctor,  although  sixty  years  of  age,  thirtyfive  of  which  have  been  spent 
in  the  most  constant  pursuit  of  his  profession,  is  possessed  of  vigorous  health  and 
.splendid  physique.  His  enthusiasm  in  the  perfection  of  his  surgical  institution 
and  his  skill  as  an  operator  show  no  sign  of  abatement.  His  many  personal 
accomplishments  give  him  a  useful  prominence  both  inside  and  oqtside  his  chosen 
profession. 
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GEORGE  M.   AND    OSCAR    G.    PETERS. 

BT    MBS.    JONATHAN    PBTEBS. 
[Portraits  opposite  pages  64  and  1S9] 

Tunis  Peters,  the  greatgrandfather  of  the  subjects  of  this  sketch  ( the 
Peters  brothers  of  the  Columbus  Buggy  Company  ),  came  to  this  country  from 
Holland  some  time  previous  to  the  American  Revolution.  He  was  accompanied 
by  several  brothers,  but  what  became  of  them  or  their  families  is  not  known  to 
the  present  generation.  Tunis  for  a  time  lived  in  New  Jersey,  and  had  charge  of 
some  lar^e  flouring  mills  called  the  Elliot  Mills.  Not  long  after  coming  to  this 
country  he  married  a  young  woman  of  Scotch- Irish  descent,  Francisca  Adams  by 
name,  who,  history  says,  was  a  relative  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Judging  by  the 
births  of  their  children,  their  marriage  must  have  taken  place  about  the  year 
1774.  He  settled  in  Hampshire  County,  Virginia,  and  there  hrought  up  his 
family.  He  fought  for  his  adopted  country  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
was  first  lieutenant  of  a  company.  The  captain  having  died,  he  was  offered  pro- 
motion to  that  rank,  but  resigned  from  the  army  in  order  to  go  home  and  protect 
his  family  from  the  threats  and  annoyance  of  the  Tories,  and  lived  and  served  in 
Virginia  as  High  Sheriff  for  some  years  previous  to  coming  to  Ohio.  In  religious 
faith  he  was  a  Baptist,  probably  a  descendant  of  the  early  Holland  Baptists  who 
were  originally  of  England  and  were  driven  across  the  Channel  because  of  per- 
secution. He  followed  his  children  into  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  early  in  the 
present  century,  and  subsequently  to  the  War  of  1812  went  with  his  sons  Ger- 
shom  and  John  to  Hocking  County,  where  he  died  aged  about  eighty  years. 

To  Tunis  Peters  and  Francisca  Adams  were  born  thirteen  children  —  nine 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Their  descendants  may  almost  be  called  legion,  and 
have  been  blessed  with  advantages  of  education  which  were  denied  their  pilgrim 
fathers,  and  they  may  be  found  in  all  the  higher  walks  of  life.  In  regard  to  their 
coming  to  Ohio  it  appears  that  Gershom  M..  the  seventh  child  and  fourth  son  of 
the  family,  was  first  to  leave  Virginia,  and  in  the  absence  of  dates  the  writer, 
being  a  member  of  the  family  located  as  early  as  1802  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Westfall  on  the  Scioto,  judges  from  circumstances  and  incidents  then  familiar, 
that  he,  Gershom,  was  at  Westfall  as  early  as  1809  or  1810,  perhaps  earlier.  That 
all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  his  parents,  soon  followed  him  to  Ohio  is 
known,  for  his  younger  brother  Tunis  was  married  February  28,  1811,  at  his, 
Gershom's,  house  on  the  Pickaway  Plains  to  Eve  Glaze,  Gershom's  wife's  sister,  a 
daughter  of  George  Glaze,  Senior,  who  had  brought  his  daughters.  Eve  and  Mary, 
to  Ohio  from  Virginia  some  time  previous  on  horseback.  Tunis  and  Eve  Peters 
made  their  home  on  the  Pickaway  Plains  not  one  mile  from  where  Dunmore 
treated  with  the  Indians  and  Logan's  celebrated  speech  was  made.  Here  they 
remained  until  1814,  but  Gershom  and  a  younger  brother,  John,  after  the  War  of 
1812,  in  which  Gershom  and  Tunis  served,  migrated  to  what  was  at\erward  Hock- 
ing County,  where  they  remained  several  years,  and  Gershom  was  the  first  judge 
and  John  the  first  clerk  of  the  court  of  the  county.  It  is  recorded  of  Gershom 
that  while  he  was  judge  he  sentenced  the  first  two  prisoners  ever  confined  in  the 
Penitentiary,  then  a  small  building  near  Mound  and  Front  streets.  By  studying 
at  night,  by  the  light  of  the  pine  knot,  and  the  occasional  help  of  some  peripa- 
tetic schoolmaster,  Gershom  M.  Peters  picked  up  a  good  education  for  that  day. 
Among  other  things  he  learned  surveying,  and  was  engaged  considerably  in  mak- 
ing government  surveys.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  over  the  ground  wher 
Columbus  now   stands,  when  it  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  a  single   log  hi 
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being  the  only  habitation  in  all  this  region.  One  of  Gershom's  sons,  G.  M.,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  King,  the  wealthy  powder  manufacturer  who 
founded  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Bank  of  Columbus,  and  is  now 
president  of  that  bank. 

Near  1816  Tunis  Peters,  Junior,  located  east  of  Circleville,  in  Pickaway 
and  Fairfield  counties,  where  he  remained  until  1830,  engaged  in  farming  and 
tanning ;  then  removed  to  Columbus  where  he  purchased  a  large  tannery,  with 
other  property,  and  built  himself  a  good  home  on  the  southeast  corner  of  what  is 
now  High  and  Beck  streets.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  built 
a  good  brick  Baptist  church  on  West  Mound  Street  at  his  own  expense,  but  when 
Mound  Street  was  graded  some  years  ago  this  building  was  torn  down.  Tunis 
Peters  died  in  1855,  aged  sixtysix  years,  and  was  interred  in  Green  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery, where  his  wife,  Eve,  was  laid  by  his  side  on  July  14,  1855.  George  W.,  the 
younger  son  of  Tunis  Peters,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Merion,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  and  substantial  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Columbus.  George 
W.  Peters  soon  bought  the  Massie  tannery  in  Chillicothe  and  was  a  citizen  of  that 
place  for  several  years.  Returning  to  Columbus  about  the  year  1845,  he  bought 
the  property  on  the  corner  of  Long  and  Front  streets,  where  he  started  the  trunk 
business,  but  his  health  failed,  and  about  the  year  1852  he  died  aged  thirtyfive 
years,  leaving  a  young  wife,  one  daughter  and  three  sons.  All  that  it  is  necessar}- 
to  say  of  the  family  is  that  George  M.,  the  first  son,  learned  the  carriagemaking 
business  of  the  Messrs.  Booth,  of  Columbus,  and  from  that  circumstance  and  his 
natural  inventive  genius  he  originated  the  Columbus  Buggy  Company  and  the 
Peters  Dash  Company.  Of  these  great  manufacturing  enterprises,  of  which  Mr. 
Peters  is  the  founder,  he  and  his  next  younger  brother  Oscar  Glaze  Peters  and 
Mr.  C.  D.  Firestone  are  owners  and  proprietors. 

Sarah,  the  mother,  has  survived  her  husband  many  years ;  and  to  her  in- 
fluence, through  the  principles  and  habits  instilled  into  her  three  sons,  G.  M. 
Peters,  O.  G.  Peters  and  C.  M.  Peters,  belongs  the  credit  of  much  of  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  family  ;  and  to  her  charitable  life,  both  of  precept  and  ex- 
ample, in  connection  with  her  only  daughter  Lucy,  whose  life  has  been  largely 
devoted  to  the  works  of  missions  and  home  charities,  can  many  of  the  needy 
individuals  as  well  as  benevolent  societies  of  Columbus  bear  witness.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  will  always  remember  Lucy  A.  Peters,  who  taught  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  public  Sundayschools  and  day  schools  of  Columbus,  as  the  one 
who  inspired  and  trained  them  to  nobleness  of  character. 


LOGAN  C.  NEWSOM 

[Portrait  opposite  page  634.] 

Was  born  on  February  6,  1851,  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  where,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing county,  his  father  owned  flouring  mill  and  blast  furnace  interests.  His 
grandparents  on  his  mother's  side  were  of  Connecticut  nativity,  and  came  to  Ohio  in 
1802,  the  year  Ohio  was  organized  as  a  State,  locating  in  Gallipolis.  His  people 
on  his  father's  side  were  of  the  French  Colony  that  located  in  Gallipolis  in  Octo- 
ber, 1791. 

Mr.  Newsom  received  his  education  in  the  High  School  and  Academy  atGil- 
lipolis.  After  completing  his  education,  his  first  venture  in  the  world  was  in  a 
distillery  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  after  which  enterprise  he  was  engaged  in  the  grain 
trade  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Owing  to  excessive  rates  of  freight  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  eastern  points,  Mr.  Newsom  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  his 
business,  to  again  take  up  his  residence  in  Ohio,  where  he   secured  contracts  of  a 
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MATTHEW  J.  BERGIN 
[Portrait  opposite  page  672.] 

Was  born  February  17,  1857,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  but  he  has  lived  all  his  life 
in  Columbus.  His  parents,  Thomas  and  Margaret  Bergin,  natives  of  Ireland, 
came  to  this  country  about  1850,  and  were  married  in  Columbus  in  April,  1855, 
bat  removed  soon  afterward  to  Nashville.  Returning  to  Columbus  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  his  father  started  in  the  grocery  business  on  High  Street,  and  continued 
in  that  pursuit  until  1889,  when  he  retired  from  active  business.  Mr.  Bergin's 
mother  died  on  October  21,  1892.  Mr.  Bergin's  early,  education  was  received  at 
St.  Patrick's  Parochial  School,  which  he  attended  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  entered  St.  Aloysius  Seminary  at  the  establishment  of  that  institu- 
tion by  Bishop  Rosecrans.  He  remained  there  two  years.  On  leaving  the  Semi- 
nary he  entered  E.  K.  Bryan's  Business  College,  in  which  he  finished  the  course 
in  about  two  years.  On  quitting  school  he  entered  his  father's  grocery,  in  which 
he  remained  until  1880,  when  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Columbus  Police 
Board.  He  held  this  position  until  March  1,  1886,  when  he  resigned,  having 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Dundon  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  lumber  business.  In  this  enterprise  the  firm  of  Dundon  &  Bergin  has  met 
with  the  most  signal  success,  and  their  mills  and  yards  are  among  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  city.  Mr.  Bergin  was  married  May  14,  1884,  to  Miss  Theresa  Burns, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Michael  Burns,  Police  Commissioner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bergin  have 
three  children :  Ralph,  aged  seven  years,  Helen  four  years,  and  Matthew  one 
year.  Mr.  Bergin  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  a  thorough  business  man,  and  a  popular 
and  valued  citizen. 


THOMAS  J.  DUNDON 

[Portrait  opposite  page  A4H.] 

Stands  in  the  front  rank  of  prominent  and  successful  Irish-American  citizens 
in  Ohio's  Capital.  Mr.  Dundon  was  born  on  April  15,  1854,  in  Askeaton,  County 
Limerick,  Ireland.  His  parents,  John  and  Mary  Dundon,  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try in  August  of  the  same  year,  and  located  in  Columbus,  where  they  have  since 
resided.  Mr.  Dundon  was  educated  in  St.  Patrick's  School,  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Grant  and  Mt.  Vernon  avenues,  Columbus.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he 
was  employed  by  Abraham  Carlisle  to  work  in  his  planingmill  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Spring  Street  and  Pearl  Alley.  Four  years  later  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  foreman  of  the  entire  place,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  until 
the  year  of  the  panic.  He  then  accepted  the  position  of  foreman  of  Hershiser  & 
Gibson's  phiningmill,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Spring  and  Water  streets.  When 
Mr.  Gibson  retired  from  the  firm  he  bought  a  third  interest  in  the  plant,  the  firm 
being  known  as  Hershiser,  Snyder  ct  Dundon.  Remaining  fourteen  months  with 
this  firm,  Mr.  Dundon  concluded  to  draw  out  and  handle  lumber  in  carload  lots  for 
himself.  This  he  did  until  February,  188G,  when  he  and  M.  J.  Bergin  formed  a. 
partnership  to  carry  on  the  lumber  business  and  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of* 
millwork,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Spring  and  Water  streets. 

Mr.  Dundon  was  married  to  Ella  E.  Berry  on  February  28,  1878,  and  has  one 

I  bright  little  son   named    Frank,  born  October  20,   1881.     Like  his  partner,  Mr. 

I  Dundon  is  an   uncompromising   Democrat,   standing  high   in    the  councils  of  hi.-*. 
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—  removed  to  Delaware  County.  It  was  in  this  count}'  that  Mr.  Montgomery 
received  his  early  training  daring  the  winter  season  in  the  district  schools.  When 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  years  his  mother  hired  him  out  at  five  dollars 
a  month.  His  mother  married  again,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  not  liking  the 
treatment  he  received  from  his  stepfather,  ho  left  homo  to  struggle  for  himself,  and 
worked  for  Mr.  Nathan  Paul,  a  neighbor,  for  about  six  months  on  a  farm.  The 
following  spring  he  went  to  Knox  County;  afterwards  he  returned  to  Delaware 
County,  where  he  learned  the  carpenter  trade  with  his  older  brother  and  went  into 

Partnership  with  him.     After   leaving  his  home  he  took    up  his  residence  with 
fathan  Paul  and  went  to  school  every  wint<^r  during  his  school  age  and  worked 
by  jobs  through  the  summer  at  his  trade. 

By  the  will  of  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Montgomery  and  his  brother  John  became 
the  owners  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Crawford  County,  two  miles 
north  of  Bucyrus.  Every  year  for  a  number  of  years  the  two  young  legatees 
walked  sixty  miles  to  Bucyrus  to  pay  the  taxes  on  this  property,  usually  making 
the  distance  in  a  day  and  a  half.  In  the  year  1847,  Mr.  Montgomery  bought  his 
brother's  interest  in  the  farm  for  four  hundred  dollars.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  he  sold  the  farm  to  a  German  for  $1,000  in  cash,  over  $700  of  which 
was  in  silver  coin.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  he  came  to  Columbus  afoot  and  was 
obliged  to  wade  Big  Walnut  Creek  to  reach  the  city.  He  began  buying  Mexican 
land  warrants  and  after  purchasing  six  of  these,  calling  for  160  acres  each,  he 
started  for  Bellevue,  Iowa,  to  locate  the  land.  This  proved  an  eventful  trip.  Mr. 
Montgomery  took  the  old  stagecoach  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  whence  he  traveled 
over  the  old  Mad  River  Railway  to  Cincinnati,  and  thence  proceeded  by  steamers 
via  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  St.  Louis  and  his  destination.  On  his  return 
he  walked  in  the  short  space  of  five  days  the  entire  distance  of  two  hundred  miles 
to  Chicago,  whence  he  proceeded  by/rail  and  water  to  Delaware  County.  He  had 
encountered  many  hardships  but  was  comforted  by  the  assurance  of  having 
secured  1,000  acres  of  rich  Iowa  land  and  paid  all  of  his  expenses  out  of  his  small 
fund  of  $1,000.  During  the  succeeding  year  he  worked  at  his  trade,  and  then 
bought  a  small  grocery  and  drygoods  store  at  Centre  Village,  Delaware  County. 
Here  he  was  married  on  Janujiry  1,  1851,  to  Rebecca  A.  Campbell,  of  Plain  Town- 
ship, Franklin  County,  Ohio.  He  kept  this  store  about  two  years,  then  sold 
out,  traded  part  of  his  land  in  Iowa  and  in  the  fall  of  1853  went  to  Union 
County,  where  he  bought  a  farm.  After  one  year  he  sold  this  property 
and  removed  to  Plain  Township,  Franklin  County.  There  he  bought  a 
farm  and  remained  until  1860.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Columbus  and 
invested  in  property  on  North  High  Street.  In  the  fall  of  1863,  he  bought 
a  farm  east  of  Worthington  Station.  This  property  he  disposed  of  in  Jan- 
uary, 1865,  for  $26,000  cash,  that  being  about  double  the  price  he  had  paid  for  it. 
Moving  thence  to  Truro  Township,  Frankiin  County,  he  bought  another  farm,  on 
which  he  lived  for  the  succeeding  ten  years.  After  buying  and  selling  several 
farms,  Mr.  Montgomery  again  returned  to  Columbus,  where  he  located  on  Bast 
Broad  Street.  There  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  with  James  S.  Abbott 
and  Joseph  H.  Stoner  under  the  firm  name  of  Abbott,  Montgomery  &  Stoner,  at 
99  South  High  Street.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  actively  represented  in  the  firm  by 
his  son,  Sylvester  R.  After  three  years  of  successful  business,  he  sold  his 
interest  in  the  store  to  William  E.  Horn.  He  is  devoting  himself  at  present  to  the 
management  of  his  large  real  estate  interests,  including  a  fine  farm  of  280  acres 
in  Truro.Townsh  ip,  this  county,  500  acres  of  timber  and  prairie  land  in  Missouri,  and 
1,800  acres  in  Indiana.  Mr.  Montgomery  lives  in  a  comfortable  home  at  253  Eigh- 
teenth Street,  Columbus.  He  has  three  children  living,  his  eldest  son,  James  M. 
Montgomery,  Junior,  having  died  in  1890,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  little  boys, 
also  a  son  who  died  in  infancy,  and  a  daughter  aged  17  years.  The  three  sur- 
viving children  are  :  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Guthridge,  Sylvester  Ranney  and  Leon  Justin. 
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THEODORE  W.  TALLMADGE, 

(Portrait  oppoeite  page  176.] 

Attorney  at-law,  real  estate  operator  and  military  claim  assent,  is  a  descendant  of 
Thomas  Tallmadge,  who,  accompanied  by  liis  brother  William,  emigrated  from 
England  in  1631,  and  located  at  Southampton,  Long  Island,  where  William  died 
without  issue,  leaving  Thomas  as  the  progenitor  of  those  bearing  the  Tallmadge 
name  in  America.  Among  his  illustrious  descendants  the  names  of  the  famous 
Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  Senator  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge  of  New  York  (sub- 
sequently Governor  of  Wisconsin),  Major  Tallmadge  of  revolutionary  fame  and 
General  James  Tallmadge,  prominent  in  the  history  of  New  York  City,  are  all 
worthy  of  mention. 

DariuH  Tallmadge,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  who  have  contributed  much  in  making  Ohio  what  it  is,  and  as  much  of 
his  time  and  business  was  identined  and  known  in  the  capital  city  he  should  have 
a  place  in  its  history  as  though  an  actual  resident.  In  his  day  of  activity  no 
other  man  was  better  known  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  became  promi- 
nent because  he  was  a  contractor  for  carrying  the  United  States  Mail  in  post 
stagecoaches,  both  on  his  own  account  and  as  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Stage  Company  which  monopolized  that  business  in  the  State  from  1833  until 
1850.  Columbus  was  the  central  point  for  the  various  stage  lines  and  the  general 
office  of  the  company  wav-  there  located.  Most  of  the  stockholders  were  residents, 
among  whom  were  William  Neil,  William  Sullivant,  D.  W.  Deshler,  Bela  Latham, 
Peter  Campbell,  William  Dennison,  and  others  who  are  often  mentioned  in  this 
histor*.  Mr.  Tallma-lge  l)eing  a  membor  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Ohio  which  met  at  Columbus  semiannually  during  its  existence  for  twenty 
years,  and  also  for  ten  years  serving  as  one  of  the  most  active  Directors  of  the 
Columbus  aii<l  Hocking  Vulley  Railway,  the  office  of  which  was  at  Columbus,  con- 
tinued his  identity  with  the  interests  of  the  city  even  subsequent  to  his  stage  oper- 
ations. He  was  born  in  Schaghticoke,  Rensselaer  County,  New  York,  on  June  30, 
1800,  the  youngest  of  the  fourteen  children  of  Josiah  Tallmadge,  who  died  in  the 
year  1802.  His  mother  died  in  1810.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  commenced  earn- 
ing his  living.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  with  his  share,  a  small  amount,  in  the  divis- 
ion of  his  father's  farm,  he  went  to  Dutchess  County  where  his  maternal  uncle, 
Henry  Hoffman,  resided  on  a  farm  and  where  his  first  employment  was  as  a  tem- 
porary school-teacher.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  near  Varna,  Tompkins  County, 
where  his  brother  Peter  resided,  he  purchased  a  fortj'acre  farm,  and  at  twenty- 
one  married  Miss  S.irah  Ann,  daughter  of  Jonas  Wood,  a  neighbor  farmer.  His 
ambitious  spirit  and  indomitable  perseverance  led  him,  during  the  spring  of  1825, 
to  emigrate  to  the  West.  For  a  period  of  six  months  after  his  arrival  at  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.,  his  labor  was  on  the  wharf  with  horse  and  dray,  lie  made  six  trips 
overland  to  New  Orleans  wnth  horses  for  sale  either  for  others  or  on  his  own 
account,  but  with  little  success.  In  the  purchasing  of  horses  at  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
he  met  William  Neil,  then  president  of  the  Ohio  Stage  Company,  who  subsequently 
proposed  to  employ  him,  first  at  a  salary  of  $400,  but  soon  increased  to  $1,200  per 
year.  Thus  he  finally  found  a  business  to  suit  his  enterprising  ardor,  and  he 
became  the  General  Superintendent  and  a  partner  in  that  company  which  proved 
his  great  success,  a  source  of  personal  wealth,  and  a  field  for  his  attributes.  He 
became  a  leading  citizen  of  Lancaster,  and  was  also  noted  as  a  progressive  farmer 
and  stock  raiser.  His  private  charities  were  bountiful.  It  was  mostly  through 
his  exertions  and  influence  that  the  Methodist,  Episcopal  and  Baptist  churches  of 
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that  place  were  built ;  he  wan  alno  prominent  in  establishiug  the  two  lines  of  rail- 
way It  Down  as  thi;  Muskitiftam  Valley  and  Hocking  Valley  which  intersect  io 
that  city,  he  Bcrvirig  as  director  in  each  company.  Ih  1847  bo  projected  the  Hock- 
ing Valley  Branch  of  tiie  State  Bank  of  Ohio  of  which  he  wai  preuident  during  its 
entire  exietonce,  serving  in  the  same  capacity  for  many  yeara  when  it  was  merged 
into  the  National  Bank  of  the  name  name.  He  died  at  Lancaster,  tfarch  27,  1874, 
the  funeral  cercnionicn  being  conducted  in  the  Maaonic  ritual,  and  attended  by 
KnightH  Templar  commanderies  from  Columbun  and  other  neighboring  cities,  be 
having  attained  the  highest  degree  in  the  orderaod  being  generally  known  and 
exteemed.  He  was  twice  married.  Hia  first  wife  died  in  June,  1849,  and  is  October, 
1850,  he  was  again  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Creed,  a  prominent 
bankiT  in  Lancaster.  Ho  had  no  children  by  his  second  marriage.  The  iasne  of 
the  first  was,  Theodore  Wood  Tallmadge,  of  whom  wo  now  write,  and  James 
Auguatua  Tallmadge,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twentyfour  at  Valparaiso,  Chili. 

Having  given  this  brief  but  interesting  outline  of  his  ancestry,  the  biogra- 
pher now  enters  upon  a  description  of  the  active  and  useful  career  of  Theodore 
W.  Tallmadge.  He  was  born  at  Uayaville,  Kentucky,  January  25,  1827.  In  1830 
biH  father  moved  to  Turlton,  Pickaway  Uounty,  Ohio,  and  three  years  lat«r 
changed  hia  atiode  to  Lancaster,  in  Fairfield  County.  His  early  education  was 
attained  in  Howe'a  Academy  in  the  latter  place,  hia  follow  atudents  being  the 
Ewing  and  the  Sh<3rmau  boys  who  have  contributed  so  much  in  making  the  State 
ConapicuouH.  After  passing  two  years  at  Augusta  College,  Kentncky,  and  the  freah- 
muu  year  at  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  he  completed  hiaoollege  course  at  the 
uolleguof  New  Jeraey,  Princeton,  which  conferred  upon  bira  in  184B,  the  degree  of 
Bachi-lor  of  Arts  and  Muster  of  Arta  in  1849.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courta  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Colum- 
bue  in  1849  ufler  pursuing  the  study  of  law  for  three  years  in  the  office  of  Henry 
Slanbery,  the  firat  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Tnllmadgo  removed  his  residence  to  Columbus  in  April,  1859.  FreTioos 
thereto  he  had  resided  at  Lancaster,  having  practiced  his  profession  in  connection 
with  Hon.  John  T.  Brasec,  one  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  bar  of  that 
city,  which  was  then  very  conapicnoua  because  it  embraced  Thomas  Ewing,  Henry 
Stanbery,  Philemon  Beccher,  Hocking  H.  Hunter,  Gov.  William  Uedill  and  other 
distinguished  men.  While  in  Lancaster  he  was  also  interested  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness, both  in  charge  of  a  private  bank  in  that  city  and  aa  president  of  the 
Upper  Wabash  Bank  of  Indiana  which  attained  a  note  circulation  of  $200,000.  In 
1852  be  waa  active  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  military  bounty  land  warrants, 
locating  many  on  public  land  in  tfae  Western  States  then  being  settled.  He  also 
subdivided  160  acres  adjoining  Lancaster  known  as  the  Hop  Company  addition, 
being  the  Preaident  of  the  Company,  which  for  many  years  harvested  hops  fVom 
fiHy  acres  of  land.  He  laid  out  adaitions  to  the  citJes  of  Keoknk,  Des  Uoinea  and 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  in  the  early  history  of  those  places.  He  was  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  coal  fields  in  Perry  County  on  the  Zanesville,  Wilmington  & 
Cincinnati  Railway,  and  also  at  the  confluence  of  Monday  Greek  and  Snow  Fork 
in  Athena  County  on  the  Hockion  Valley  Eailway. 

When  be  removed  to  Columbus  Mr.  Tallmadge  resided  on  a  fifteenacre  tract 
of  land  then  just  east  of  the  corporation  line,  on  Broad  Street,  which  he  subdi- 
vided, dedicating  to  the  public  what  is  now  known  as  Garfield  Avenue,  from 
Broad  Street  to  Mount  Vernon  Avenue,  the  addition  lying  between  that  Avenue 
and  Tallmadge  Street.  He  planted  all  the  trees  which  bave  beautified  that  place 
by  their  growth  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  improvement  of  East  Broad  Street,  now 
the  moat  bcautifbl  in  the  city.  He  also  subdivided  ten  acres  near  the  City  Park 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city.  He  erected  the  first  bonseasoon  after  the  war 
granting  the  rigbt-of-way  for  the  Hocking  Valley  Bailway  track  on  his  sabdiviaioa 
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of  twentyfive  acres  west  of  the  Scioto  River,  and  partly  through  his  exertions  the 
river  bridge  on  State  Street  and  the  levee  south  of  Broad  Street  were  made.  He 
also  platted  an  addition  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Panhandle  R.  R.  roundhouse  and 
shops,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city,  and  160  acres  on  North  High  Street 
contiguous  to  the  State  University  grounds,  then  known  as  Northwood  Villa  ;  there- 
fore he  is  marked  as  among  the  very  first  who  foresaw  what  has  since  developed 
in  the  growth  of  the  city,  his  various  additions  being  at  this  time  occupied  by 
residences,  schoolhouses  and  other  indications  of  population.  Among  other  real 
estate  operations  Mr.  Tallmadge  for  one  year  subsequent  to  August,  1877,  was  the 
General  Hianager  of  a  company  which  organized  and  was  very  active  for  coloniza- 
tion purposes  in  the  State  of  Texas,  with  central  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  requiring 
hig  personal  attention,  and  hence  his  residence  temporarily  in  that  city. 

In  his  profession,  Mr.  Tullmadge  has  made  a  specialty  in  prosecuting 
soldiers' claims  under  the  United  States  and  Stale  laws.  He  established  that  busi- 
ness in  March,  1862.  His  office  on  High  Street,  opposite  the  Capitol,  became,  dur- 
ing the  war,  a  regular  bureau,  employing  forty  clerks,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
open  other  offices  in  Columbus  as  well  as  at  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  in  the  State. 
Because  of  his  extensive  advertising  and  very  energetic  disposition  his  agency 
became  very  prominent,  especially  as  his  clients,  numbering  in  the  thousands, 
mostly  soldiers,  were  dispersed  among  all  classes  of  citizens  in  every  village  of  the 
State.  Becoming  familiar  with  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  orders  of  the  War 
Department,  as  well  as  the  rulings  in  the  departments  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, he  was  enabled  to  dispatch  this  character  of  business  readily  and  speedily, 
as  well  as  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  claimants,  even  when  not  provided  for 
by  existing  law.  In  some  cases  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  appear  before  the 
committees  of  the  State  legislature  and  the  National  Congress  to  obtain  proper 
legal  provision.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  the  most  prominent  pension 
attorney  in  the  State,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus  had  no  competitor,  his 
qualifications  for  success  being  testified  to  by  all  the  officers  of  the  State  as  well  as 
his  numerous  clients  and  the  other  attorneys-at-law  of  the  city. 

In  October,  1878,  he  opened  an  office  at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  he  found  he 
could  represent  the  interests  of  his  clients  before  the  courts  and  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  in  a  greater  degree  by  constant  personal  attention. 
He  has  able  assistants  in  his  office  at  Columbus  and  many  of  the  cities  of  the 
State,  giving  his  personal  attention  as  required  in  the  same. 

On  April  18,  1861,  when  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  William  Dennison,  called  for 
volunteers,  under  the  proclamation  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mr.  Tallmadge 
was  placed  as  quartermaster  on  the  staff  of  Henry  Wilson,  the  ranking  major- 
general  of  the  Ohio  militia,  and  at  once  commenced  active  duty  in  receiving  and 
placing  into  quarters  the  troops  arriving  at  Columbus,  the  general  rendezvous. 
The  following  May,  when  the  militia  of  the  State  was  .reorganized  under  act 
of  the  legislature,  Mr.  Tallmadge  was  commissioned  for  five  years  as  Assistant 
Quartermaster  and  Commissary  of  Subsistence  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  with 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Ohio  volunteer  militia,  being  first  sent  to  the 
camp  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  Infantry  at  Lancaster.  When  that  regiment 
was  ordered  into  active  service.  Captain  Tallmadge  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  steam- 
boat with  supplies  and  arms  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio  to  troops  under 
General  McClellan,  who  was  preparing  to  make  an  advance  into  West  Virginia. 
Arriving  at  Parkersburg,  and  delivering  said  supplies  to  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans, 
then  in  command  of  thirteen  regiments  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  threemonths  volun- 
teers, Captain  Tallmadge  was  detailed  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  that  general  as  quar- 
termaster, and  marched  with  the  brigade  via  Clarksburg,  until  the  battle  of  Rich 
Mountain,  July  11,  186L  He  continued  on  active  duty  as  assistant  quartermaster 
and  commissary  for  one  year,  having  been  ordered  to  various  points  where  Ohio 
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troopB  were  in  rendezvous  and  in  service  needinfr  arms  and  supplies.  He  accom- 
paniod  the  hospital  boats  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio  with  physicians  and  nnnws 
for  inliing  care  of  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  ftrriving. two  days  after  the 
battle,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  detail  which  conveyed  the  wounded  to  the 
boats.  In  July,  18(J3,  Governor  Tod  ordered  the  State  militia  to  Camp  Chase, 
four  miles  from  the  Capitol,  and  Captain  Tallmadge  was  placed  on  duty  as  the 
quartermaster.  This  call  was  occasioned  by  the  raid  then  being  made  through  Indi- 
ana and  Ohio  by  the  Confederate  General  Morgan. 

Ho  is  a  member  of  tho  Federal  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ; 
also  of  the  Bnrnside  Post,  Number  8,  of  the  Department  of  the  Potomat  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  serving  the  third  term  as  Chaplain.  He  has  served 
as  Aido-de  Camp  on  the  staff  of  Colonel  Charles  P.  Lincoln  and  of  A.  F.  Dioa- 
more,  Commanders  of  the  Department  of  tho  Potomac,  and  in  the  same  capacity 
on  tho  staff  of  Commandorin-Chtef  William  Warner  and  Wheelock  G.  Veaxey. 
During  most  of  his  life  he  has  been  ii  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
holding  the  office  of  trustee  of  Wesley  Cbapol  in  Columbus  lor  ten  years,  and  the 
past  ton  years  lender  of  the  Stranger's  Class  in  the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  Washington  City, 

In  October,  1849,  he  married,  in  Lancaster,  Hon.  John  T.  Brazee's  daughter 
Ellen  E,,  who  died  at  Columbns,  February  2,  18ti5.  Ho  was  remarried  June  27, 
18tJ7,  to  Harriet  Washington,  daughter  of  Major  Andrew  Parke,  of  Charles- 
ton, Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  six 
children,  two  having  died  in  infancy;  the  eldest  surviving,  Sallie,  born  January  9, 
1852,  resides  at  Cleveland,  married  to  Henry  A.  Stevens.  His  two  sons  —Frank, 
born  January  9,  1854,  and  Darius,  born  May  9,  1859  — are  well  known  and  active  . 
citizens  of  Columbus,  the  former  an  agent  and  adjuster  for  several  insurance  com- 
panies, and  the  latter  chief  stockholder  and  manager  of  the  "Tallmadge  Hard- 
ware Company."  The  youngest,  Theodore,  born  November  18,  1862,  is  an  attor- 
ney-at-law  residing  at  Washington,  D.  C.  By  his  second  marriage  be  has  two 
children,  Flora,  born  October  1,  1868,  and  Andrew,  born  January  16,  1870,  the 
latter  making  his  mark  in  the  new  and  opening  field  of  electrical  appliances. 
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Was  born  April  30,  1848,  near  Warrington,  Lancashire,  England,  and  was  the 
second  .son  of  Captain  Henry  and  Elisabeth  Hallwood.  Captain  Hallwood  was  a, 
native  of  Liverpool ;  while  a  young  boy  ran  off  to  sea,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
was  i)romoted  to  a  ship's  captaincy.  Later,  while  hunting  seals  in  floe  ice,  be 
became  detached  from  the  vessel's  crew,  and  for  three  days  and  nighta  was  lost, 
but  on  the  fourth  day  he  was  found  frozen  to  the  ice  and  apparently  dead.  He 
was  restored  to  consciousness  by  rubbing  him  with  snow  and  the  use  of  stimulaats. 

While  tho  name  of  Hallwood  is  composed  of  two  very  common  syllables,  yet 
the  two  combined  form  probably  the  most  uncommon  name  on  this  continent,  no 
other  family  of  this  name  being  known  to  tbe  writer.  In  England,  also,  the  name 
is  uncommon,  jet  there  is  a  parish  of  this  name  near  Runcorn,  in  Cheshire,  that 
dates  back  many  centuries. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  private  sehools  and  received  what 
might  be  termed  only  a  fair  education,  passing  poor  examinations  in  Latin,  and 
the  like,  but  good  ones  in  tho  three  Rs,  his  mensuration,  trigonometry  and  Euclid 
afterwards  coming  intogood  play  in  the  practice  of  mine  engineering.  At  sixteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  Jackson  A.  Ackers,  chemist  of  Manchester,  and   later   to 
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Mr.  Grime,  of  Warrington,  England,  with  whom  a  good  commercial  education 
was  obtained,  and  to  whoso  care,  instruction  and  ability  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  this  apprentice- 
ship the  eldest  brother,  Thomas  H.,  died.  He  was  the  junior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Ilallwood  &  Son,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  S.  Hallwood,  Junior,  in  the 
partnership,  which  arrangement  lasted  for  several  years. 

On  August  22,  1874,  a  picnic  was  planned  to  which  Miss  Annie  Lockey,  of 
Northwich,  was  invited.  She  was  the  daughter  of  James  T.  Lockey,  owner  of 
the  Novelty  Ironworks,  and  a  salt  manufacturer.  She  being  only  sweet  sixteen, 
the  picnic  was  held  by  special  license,  at  the  Barnton  Parish  Church,  and  a  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willetts  which  made  Miss  Lockey  and  fl.  S. 
Hallwood  man  and  wife  As  a  result  of  this  happy  union  eight  children  have 
been  given  to  them  :  Lillie,  born  September  25,  1875;  Thomas  Henry,  born  June 
1,  1877;  Nellie,  born  January  30,  1880;  Beatrice  Hale,  born  October  11,  1883; 
Frank  Percy,  born  November  16,  1885  ;  Harold,  born  November  12,  1886  ;  Frank 
Graham,  born  April  23,  1889  ;  and  Nathan  Abbott,  born  October  22,  1891.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  hasty  departure  for  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave.  The  angry  parents  of  an  only  daughter  at  sixteen 
are  usually  not  very  anxious  to  see  a  soninlaw.  To  escape  this  anger,  and  to  elude 
pursuit,  a  nom  de  plume  was  adopted,  but  dropped  upon  a  reconciliation  and  re- 
turn to  England  for  the  parental  blessing.  After  a  few  months'  stay,  a  return  to 
the  United  States  was  decided  upon. 

Mr.  Hallwood  spent  ton  years  in  West  Virginia  practicing  as  a  mining  engi- 
neer and  coal  operator,  in  which  business  heavy  losses  from  sudden  freshets  and 
ice  gorges,  breaking  loose  fleets  of  loaded  coal  barges,  proved  to  be  financial  dis- 
asters of  a  serious  nature,  which  it  required  years  of  labor  to  liquidate  and  over- 
come. Tiring  of  such  a  risky  pursuit,  Mr.  Hallwood  decided  six  years  ago  to 
remove  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  enter  into  the  contracting  business.  First  was 
organized  the  firm  of  McMillen,  Knauss  &  Hallwood,  which,  after  two  years'  suc- 
cessful operations,  was  merged  into  the  Ohio  Paving  Company,  of  which  Colonel 
N.  B.  Abbott  is  the  president  and  H.  S.  Hallwood  the  engineer  and  manager. 
Under  the  direction  of  its  able  and  efficient  president  this  company  has  done  an 
immense  business.  One  of  its  specialties  has  been  the  manufacture  and  disposal 
of  the  Ilallwood  paving  block,  twelve  factories  having  engaged  in  its  production, 
viz. :  two  in  Columbus,  two  in  Zanesville,  two  in  Portsmouth,  one  at  Athens,  one 
at  Middleport,  one  at  Logan,  one  at  Nelsonville,  one  at  Bobbins  and  one  at  Addy- 
stone.  Besides  these  establishments,  which  have  a  capacity  of  350,000  blocks  per 
day,  there  are  are  several  others  which  make  other  material  for  the  Ohio  Paving 
Company.  The  Hallwood  block  has  been  laid  in  many  cities;  in  the  North,  at 
Grand  Rapids  and  Saginaw;  in  the  South,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and 
Chattanooga;  in  the  East,  at  Hartford  and  Baltimore;  and  at  Cincinnati  in  the 
West.  Mr.  Hallwood  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  H.  S.  Hallwood  &  Com- 
pany, contractors  for  the  completion  of  the  intercepting  sewer;  also  the  West 
Si<ie  system  of  sewers,  which  is  the  entire  system  of  a  separate  city,  involving 
many  miles  of  sewer  ranging  in  diameter  from  two  to  seven  feet.  Mr.  Hall- 
wood is  also  a  member  of  three  other  successful  contracting  firms  and  owner 
of  the  patents  for  the  International  Cash  Register  which  is  now  being  pre- 
pared for  the  market.  He  is  a  member  of  Excelsior  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows, 
of  the  Columbus  Owls,  of  the  Columbus  Elks,  of  Columbus  Lodge  Number  30, 
F.  &  A.  M.;  of  Mt.  Vernon  Commandery  Knights  Templar,  a  32®  A.  A.  S.  R.;  and 
of  the  Columbus  Shrine  Club. 
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Bail<liiif»,  the  First  Pablic— ConlioiK^l. 
New  Ktate  Director  appointed,  254. 
Errclion  of  the  First  !jtat«boUBe,  265, 258. 
Its  inscriptions,  25.7. 
lie  tirst  carpets  laid,  255. 
A  historic  teaparly,  256. 
Executive  ofliire  building  erected.  356. 
First  United  States  Courthouse,  266,  2.j9. 
Oritfinal  County  office  buildin)c,  250,  257. 
Primiiiveconditioa  of  the  early  ca pi Ul, 

257,  SSd. 
State  archives  transferred  from    Chilli- 

cotlie.  257. 
First  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly  in 

ColumbUH,  2.37. 
Setlttment  of  tlie  State  with  the  proprie- 
tors, 2o7. 
Business,  Beginning  of;  I,  368-.'170: 
Frontier  trade  in  Franklinton.  368. 
Business  and  economic  efTect  of  the  War 

of  1812,  3rt8. 
Subsequent  reaction,  369. 
Whisltyas  a  medium  of  exchange,  368. 

3611. 
Early  business  estitblisbments.  369. 
Ueneral  stores  in  Columbus,' 369,  370. 
Absconding  apprentices.  370. 
Trade  in  the  twenties,  370.  371. 
"Th«  cavalry  ■*  on  High  Street,  371. 
Trading  Indians,  371. 
Sionbourd  orlhographv,  372. 
Kflect  of  the  canal  on  'business,  372,  373. 
Trade  in  Ihu  thirties,  373,  374,  375   376, 

377,  378. 
First  trade  direetorv,  379. 
Busineee  Evolution,  I,  380-39.7: 

Its  relations  to  public  finance,  380. 
Early  banking.  3K0. 
Currency  inflation  and  collapse,  380. 
"Shinplaster"    currency   of  1841.    381, 

382.  :t83,  384,  385,  400. 
Lotteries  and  gambling,  386. 
Canal  debt  of  Ohio,  386. 
Its  proposed  repudiation,  386. 
How  preventpd,  3*i. 
State  Bank  of  Ohio  incorporated,  386. 
Ohio  Life  &  Trust  Company's  failure, 

388,  4<M,  410. 

Prices  current  in  Columbus,    387,  388, 

389,  390. 

Business  in  the  forties,  390.  391.  392,  393. 
Later  drygoods  trade,  394,395. 
Buttles,  Joel;  I,  portrait,  I,  .56;  biography. 


California  Exodus,  II,  30-37: 

Gold  discovery  at  Sutter's  Mill.  30. 
Eicitement  caused  by  it,  30, 
Migration  to  the  gold  regions,  30, 31 .33, 34. 
Organization  of  gold  seekers  in  Colum- 
bus, 31,  32. 


California  Biodua— Gmtimied. 

Franklin  Mining  Company,  31,  33,  33. 

California  Industrial  Annieiatioii,  33. 

Departure  of  gold  seekers.  33. 

Franklin  Company's  misfortune,  34. 

The  Industrial  Association  dissolred,  35. 

Gold  seeking  tide  in  1850,  35. 

Pergonal    mention    of    Colambns    gold 
seekers.  35,  36,  37. 
Camp  Charlotte.  I,  ffi.  06.  97. 
Camp  Chase,  see  War  for  lAe  Cnioa. 
Canal,  see  OAid  Canal. 
Canal  Winchester,  I,  59,  60. 
Capitol,  the;  II,  5155-577: 

Act  to  provide  for  the  erection  of,  565. 

Premiums  for  plans  of,  566,  666. 

Capitol  commissioners,  566,  667. 

Cornerstone  of  the  new  Capitol  laid.  666, 
667,668. 

Building  operations  suspended,  5tiS. 

Construction  resumed,  566. 

Blownees  of  the  work,  568,  569. 

Supervising  archit<H:ta  appointed.  569. 

Changes  of  plan,  569,  57::. 

Old  StatehoQse  burned,  570,  671. 

Reorganization  of  the  Capitol  Commis- 
sion, 571.  573,  674. 

Progress  of  the  work,  571. 

Change  of  architects,  571. 

Contracts  awarded,  672. 

Heating  and  ventilation,  572,  673,  677. 

Arrangements  for  light,  573, 

The  quarry  railway,  670,  573,  677. 

The    Duildtng    inspected    by   a   special 
board  of  architects,  574. 

Report  and  recommendations  of  the  in- 
epecton,  574. 

Opening  of  the  new  Capitol,  574.  676. 

Demolition  of  tbe  old  publicoffice  build- 
ing, 676. 

The  Artesian  well,  575. 

Flans  for  the  cupola,  576. 

Cause  of  "  Statetionse  malaria"  discov- 
ered. 576. 

The  Capitol  of  the  futnre,  677. 
CaroD,  Joseph  le ;  I,  68. 
Carpenter's  Settlement,  1, 192,  195. 
Carpenter,  William  B  ;  portr^t,  I,  720 ;  blog- 

raphy,  909. 
Cartier,  Jacques  ;  I.  67. 
Catholic  churches ;  see  Church  Hvlary. 
Cat  Nation,  I,  3. 
Cemeteries,  II,  721-727. 
Centennial  Exposition,  see  JnAutrioI. 
Central  Asylum  for  the  Iiuaae.  see  fntane. 
Central  Christian  Church,  II,  710,  711. 
Central  College,  I,  55. 
Ohamplain,  Samuel  de;  1,68,71. 
Charities,  II,  728-746. 
Children's  Hospital,  II,  745. 
Chillicothe,  old ;  I,  75.  100, 104,  112,  114. 
Cholera,  see  Hygiene. 
Churches  of  Columbus,  1892;  11,  719.  720. 
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Church  History;  Baptist,  II,  675-692: 

Baptist  churches  in  Columhus  enumer- 
ated, 675. 

First  Baptist  society,  675,  676. 

First  Baptist  Church.  677,  678,  679,  680, 
682,  686. 

Welsh  Baptist  church  organized,  678. 

New  church  building  erected,  679,  680. 

Separation  of  white  and  colored    Bap- 
tists, 680. 

Central  Baptist  Church,  681,  682. 

Predestinarian  society,  683. 

Russell  Street  Baptist  Church,  681,  681, 
687,  688. 

Hildreth  Baptist  Church,  684,  685. 

Memorial  Baptist  Church,  685,  686,  687, 
689. 

Colored  Baptist  churches,  680,  688,  689. 
690,  691,  692. 
Church  History  ;  Catholic,  11,  631-674: 

Early  Catholic  missions,  633,  634. 

First  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  ()35. 

The  Columbus  mission,  635. 

First  Caiholic  congregation  in  Columbus, 
636,  637,  638. 

St.  Remigius*s  Church,  638,  639. 

First  resident  priest,  639. 

First  Catholic  school,  639. 

Holy  Cross  Church,  639,  640,  641,  642. 

St.  Patrick's  Church,  643,  644,  645.       . 

Diocese  of  Columbus.  645,  646,  647. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  647,  648.   * 

St.  Joseph's  Cathedral,  648,  649.  650,  651, 
652,  653. 

Bishop  Sylvester  H.  Rosecrans,  653,  654, 
6o5,  656. 

Bishop  John   Ambrose  Watterson,  656, 
657,  658,  659,  660. 

Sacred  Heart  Church,  660,  661. 

Holy   Family  Church,  661,662,663,664. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Church,  6H  665, 
666. 

Church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assissi,  666,  667. 

St.  Francis  Hospital,  667,  668,  6(59. 

Mt.  Carmel  Hospital,  669,  670. 

St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  670,  67 J. 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  671. 

St.  Mary's  of  the  Springs,  672,  673. 

Catholic  cemeteries,  673,  674. 
Church  History;  Conrregational,  I,  830-852: 

Talbot,  Rev.  Benjamin,  830. 

First  Congregational  church  in  Ohio,  830. 

Other  early  Congregational  societies,  830, 
831. 

First  Congregational  society  in  Colum- 
bus, 831. 

Congregational  Club  ol  Central  Ohio,  832. 

First  Congregational  Church  of  Colum- 
bus. 833-840. 

Plymouth  Church,  840-843. 

Third  Congregational  Church,  843,  844. 

North  Columbus  Church,  844,  845. 

Eastwood  Church,  8 16,  847.  848. 
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Church  History— Con/tnu^d. 
Mayflower  Church,  848-850. 
Welsh  Congregational  Church,  850,  851. 
South  Congregational  Church,  851,  852. 
St.  Clair  Avenue  Chapel,  852. 
Church  History  ;  LuUieran,  II,  693-704: 

First   Lutheran  services   in    Columbus, 

693. 
First  Lutheran  church  building,  693,  694. 
First  Lutheran  society,  694,  695,  696,  697. 
St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  693-696,  697. 
Trinity    (German   Evangelical   Lutheran 

Congregation,  696,  697,  698,  699. 
Grace  Lutheran  Church,  699,  700. 
St.   Mark's  English    Lutheran    Church, 

700. 
Christ  Lutheran  Church,  700. 
St.  Peter's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission, 

700. 
Capital  University,  701-704: 

Its  origin,  701. 

Temporary  location  at  Canton,  701. 

Removal  to  Columbus,  701. 

Original  site  in  that  city,  701. 

Faculty  and  course    of  instruction, 
701.  702,  703,  701. 

Town  Street  location,  703. 

Site    donated    by    Doctor    Lincoln 
Goodale,  703. 

Removal  to  present  site.  703. 
Church  History;  Methodist,  I,  784-829: 
Sketch  of  Kev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  784. 
Earlv  Methodism  in  Columbus,  784,  785, 

786,  787,  788. 
Its  origin,  784. 

First  Methodist  society,  784,  785. 
Its  earlier  pastors,  787,  788,  789. 
Pastors  during  the  thirties  and  forties, 

789,  790,  7yl,  792,  7»3. 
Pastors  from  1850  to  1890,  79S,  704,  795. 
Wesley  Chapel,  795  801. 
Its  destruction  by  fire,  799. 
The  new  Wesley  Chapel,  800. 
Third  Street  Church,  801-807. 
Gift  Street  Church,  808. 
Heath  Chapel.  808-812. 
Neil  Chapel,  813,  814. 
Broad  Street  Church,  814-817. 
King  Avenue  Cnurch,  817  819. 
Third  Avenue  Church,  801,  819-823. 
Shoemaker  Chapel.  823. 
North  Columbus  Church,  824. 
Christie  Chapel,  825. 
Mt.  Avenue  Church,  826,  827. 
Donaldson  Church,  829. 
Church  History  ;  Presbyterian,  I,  757-852 : 
Sketch  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Moore,  757. 
Presbyterian  pioneers  of  ('entral   Ohio, 

758. 
Presbyterianism  defined,  758,  759. 
First  presbytery  in  the  United   States, 

759. 
General  Synod  of  1788,  759. 
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Cburcli  H'lelory— Continued. 

Earlv  churches  in  Ohio,  760. 
Franlcliuton  Church  id  1811,  760. 
Arrival  of  Eev,  James  Hoge,7«0,  7tll. 
First  PreabyteriaD  Bociety,  Tbl. 
Its  call  to  Rev.  James  Huge.  762. 
first  Presbvtrrian  society  in  Colnuibiis, 

7B2.  763. 
Original   Firat   Preebyterian   Cliurcb  in 

ColunibuB.  7(i4,  705.  786. 
Trinity  in  Unity,  7116. 
Fiftieth  aaniveraary  of  the  Firat  Church, 

Rev.  Jamea  ttoge  and  the  public  chari- 

tiea,  7US. 
Doctor  Hope's  retirement,  769. 
Second  Presbvterian  Cliurch    770-77d. 
Wesitninster  Church,  778,  77». 
Hofte  Church,  77H,  780. 
Fifth  Avenue  Church,  780,  781. 
Welsh  Church,  781. 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  TBI,  782. 
Broad  Stret't  "Presbvterian  Church,  782. 
City  of  Coluuibns,  First  Years  of;    11,  3-U: 
Transition  from  the  borough,  3. 
Ita  busineea  and   prufee^ional  personnel 

in  IKM.  4,  5. 
The  caintal  in  18«>,  5. 
How  it  appeared  in  1839,  5, 6. 
Michigan   l)uun<lary  dispute   of    1835-6, 

6.  7,  8. 
New  Stateliouse  act  of  1838,  8. 
The  capital  removal  episode,  8.  !),  10,  11, 

12.13,  14. 
The  William  B.  Lloyd  in.ideni,)).  10. 
Legislative  retaliation,  D,  10. 
Adoption  of  the  Spalding  resolution.  10. 
The  6tate house  act  repealed,  11. 
Proposals  for  relocation  of  the  capital 

History  of  the  on^nal  location  reviewed, 
11,  12. 

Effect  of  the  location  on  local  taxa- 
tion, 12. 

Financial  stress  ss  a  hindrance  to  State- 
house  construction,  12. 

Licking  County's  bid  for  the  seat  of 
government,  13. 

Committee  report  thereon.  13. 

End  of  the  capital  removal  schemes,  14, 
City.tvolutionof  the;I,  IIH): 

The  Forest  luiettlement,  21)1-235. 

Original  seat  of  Mtate  government,  201, 
204. 

etatehouse  at  Chillicothe,  201,  218. 

Commission  to  permanently  locate  the 
capital,  201,235. 

Objections  to  Franklinton,  204. 

Columbus    proprietors'    proposals,     204, 


Original  o 


rsof  the  Columbus  plateau, 


City,  Evolution  of  the— C(mttnti«rf. 

The  capiUl  named  Oolumt,ua,  208,  234, 

235. 
Original  plat  nf  the  city,  202,  203. 


210. 

First  sale  of  the  original  lots.  212,  213. 

Original  purchaaera,  211),  214. 

Site   of  the   new  capitui  de.-crikie<l,   212, 
213,  272. 

Firat  dwellings  erected,  214. 

Early  inns,  shops  and  traJingplacee,  214, 
215,  ZIK. 

Christian  Heyl's  experiences,  215.  ' 

First  postoffice,  mill  and  marltetbouae, 
216.217. 

First  newsj>.iper,  217. 

First  phyeiviansand  lawyers,  217. 

First  religious  sotietiee  and    churches, 
217,  218. 

First  birth  and  first  marriage.  218. 

First  census  of  the  settleiut-nt,  219. 

Early  streets  and  tlioraughfar<-e,  2r.>. 

Woithingrun  petition,  2l'J,  220,  222.  223. 
City  Council,  are  itunicipality. 
City  government,  see  Sluniciiialits. 
City  Ptior  Fund,  li,  745. 
Civil  War,  see  War  for  Oit  Union. 
Clarke,  Rev.   Dennis  A.;  portrait,  II,  640, 

biography,  827, 
Clay,  Henry ;  I,  263, 2&H,  272,  322,  323 ;  II,  61, 

62,  37H. 
Climate,  I,  685.  695-715: 

Meteorology  ol  Central  Ohio,  895,  696, 
697,  6H8,  713,  714,  715. 

Eartl>quakes,  696,  701,  709,  715. 

A  summerless  year,  696.  697. 

Notable  storms,  696.  697,  706,  707,  709. 

Meteoric  storm  of  1833,  698,  699,  700. 

Aurora  borealis,  70u,  702,  703,  704,  706. 
707,  708,  709,  710. 

Extreme  cold.  697,  698,  701,  703.  704,  705, 
708. 

Comet  oF  1843,  702. 

Great  frost  oF  1859,  705. 

Comet  of  1800,  706. 

Occultaiion  of  Venue,  706. 

Comet  ol  1861,  706. 

Lunar  rainbow,  707. 

Seventeenvear  locusts,  708. 

^^  ealber  observatione,  695.  696.  697,  698, 
702.709,711,712,713.  714,  715. 
Clayton,  John;  1,  18. 
Clinton,   Governor  DeWitt ;  I,   72,  332.  333, 

334. 
Coffeehouses  and  Taverns,  1,  2S1290: 

Early  innkeeping,  281. 

Pioneer  tavern  in  Columbus,  281. 

Russell's  Ulobe  Inn,  281,  2S5. 

The  ColiiiubuB  Inn,  281,  282. 

White  Horee  Tavern,  282. 
Swan  Tavern,  282,  2&{,  284. 

Red  Lion  Hotel,  284. 
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Coffeehouses  and  Taverns — Continued, 

The  Ohio  Tavern,  284. 

The  Biack  Bear  Inn,  285. 

The  Golden  Lamb,  284. 

The  Golden  Plough.  284. 

Gale's  Tavern,  285. 

Union  Tavern,  286. 

Meneely's  wagonyard,  285.* 

Culbertson  Tavern,  285. 

John    Young's  Eagle    Coffeehouse,  285, 
286,  287. 

Tontine  Coffeehouse,  287. 

Temperance  Tavern,  287. 

National  Hotel.  287,  288. 

The  Neil  House,  288. 

The  American  House,  288. 

The  Buckeye  House,  288,  289. 

United  States  Hotel,  289. 

"  Old  Rosin  the  Bow,"  289,  290. 
Colden,  Cadwallader;  1,  80. 
Commercial  Travelers,  Order  of;  II,  772,  773. 
Congregational  Churches,  see  Church  History. 
Congress  lands,  1,  616. 
Conventions,  see  Political  Events. 
Cornpianter,  the  Indian  chief;  1,  102. 
Cornstalk,  the  Indian  chief ;  I,  75,  93,  95,  96, 

99,  104. 
Courts,  see  Bench  and  Bar. 
Courthouse,  see   Borough,    Bench    and    Bar, 

Events,  and  Municipality. 
Countyseat,  see   Franklinton,   Borough,    City, 

Bench  and  Bar. 
Cox,  Samuel  Sullivan;  portrait,  I,   448;  bi- 
ography, 893.    See  also  Press. 
Crawford,  Colonel  William  ;  I,  95,  98. 101, 102. 
Critchlield,    Leander    J.;    portrait,    I,   584; 

biography,  902. 
Croghan,  Major  George ;  I,  18,  84,  86,  91,  92. 
Cumberland,  Fort;  I,  325. 
Cutler,  Manasseh  ;  I,  14,  107,  109.  112,  184. 
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Darby,  the  Big  ;  I,  9,  11,  17,  48,  57, 98,  99,  151. 

Dawes,  E.  C. ;  I,  120. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Institution  for  the  ;  II,  599- 

610: 

Sketch  of  Profe83or    Robert    Patterson, 
599,  600. 

Origin  of  the  institution,  601,  602. 

Memorial  of  Rev.  James  Hoge,  602. 

Act  to  establish  the  institution   passed, 
603. 

The  school  at  Tallmadge.  603. 

Scope  of  the  Columbus  institution,  604. 

Its  first  location  and  opening.  604. 

Removal  to  Front  Street,  606. 

Erection  of  a  building  provided  for,  606. 

Its  cornerstone  laid,  606. 

Its  completion  and  opening,  606,  607. 

The  institution  made  free,  607. 

Its  system  of  instruction,  607,  608. 


Deaf  and  Dumb — Continued. 

Daily  routine,  608. 

Superintendents  and  their  services  609, 
610. 

Beneficent  work  of  the  institution,  610. 
Delaware  Indians,  I,  40,  70,  73,  74,  79,  84,  92, 

99,  101,  102,  114. 
Deshler,  Mrs.  Betsy  Green;  I,  265-271,  369. 
Disciples  of  Christ,  II,  710,  711. 
Doe  Run,  I,  274. 
Douglas,  Frederick,  I,  334. 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.;  II,  426,  438,  439. 
Dunmore's  War,  I,  94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99. 
Dutch  Prairie,  I,  171. 


Earthquakes,  see  Climate. 

Egan,  Patrick  A. ;  portrait,  I,  736 ;  biography, 

909. 
Electric  light;  see  Street  Lighting. 
EUinipsico,  the  Indian  chief ;  1,  95,  99. 
Emminger,  Allen    F. ;  portrait,   II,  760;  bi- 
ography, 840. 
Fries,  the;  I,  6,  7,69,  79. 
Esquimaux,  the  ;  I,  63. 
Ettwein,  Rev.  John  ;  I,  92. 
Evans,    Maurice ;    portrait,   II,    570 ;    biog- 
raphy, 825. 
Events  Current  in  the  Fo  ties  and  Fifties,  II, 

55-71 : 

Prosperity  and  growth  of  the  city,  55-60. 

Its  increase  in  population,  55,  56. 

New  additions  laid  out.  56. 

Town  Street  in  1852.  56,  57. 

Rich  Street  in  1852,  57,  58. 

Improvements  during  the  fifties,  58, 59,60. 

Cuban  independence  meeting,  60. 

Thomas  Francis  Meagher  meeting,  60,  61. 

Henry  Clay  obsequies,  61,  62. 

Know  Nothing  riots  of  1855,  62-65. 

First  attack  on  the  Turnverein,  62. 

The  Mtinnerchor  threatened,  63. 

Riot  of  July  4,  1855,  63,  64. 

Henry  Foster  killed,  65. 

Arrest  of  the  Turners,  ()5. 

Their  trial  and  discharge,  65,  71. 

The  Kane  obsequies,   65,66,67. 

Breslin-Gibson  treasury  defalcation,67-70. 

Indignation  meeting  in  Columbus,  68. 

Particulars  of  the  embezzlement,  68, 69. 

Treasurer  Gibson's  resignation,  69. 

His  indictment  and  trial,  69,  70. 
Events  Current  since  1865 ;  II,  221-232 : 

City  improvements  during  the  Civil  War, 
221,  222. 

Death  of  Governor  Brough,  221. 

Visitors  entertained  by  the  Municipality, 
222, 

North  End  Markethouse,  222. 

City  Hall  built,  222. 

New  bridges  thrown,  222,  223. 

•*  Old  landmarks"  removed, 221,  223 
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EveotB  Curreot  sincB  i8tJ5— ConttniW. 

Reception  of  Ei-Prtsidenl  Grant,  223,224, 

New  Courthouse  erected,  228.  229,  230. 

23t. 
Schiller  monument,  231,  232. 
The  city's  ^owth  in  population,  232. 


Franklia  County  Agiicolturiil    Society,  se« 

Indvtiriai  Evmlt. 
Franklinton,  settlement  and  town  o[;  I,  135- 

173: 

Lucas  Sullivant'a  surveying  p«rty,  135. 

Sullivant'sfaiatory,  135. 

His  assignment  as  surveyor,  13A. 

His  surveys  on  Deer  Creek,  136. 

Indians  attack  and  disperse  his  party, 


Feebleminded,  InHtitutioii  for  the;  II,U17-S20: 
SiiiqcesU^d  by  Doctor  William  M.  Aw1.617. 


_.         byi 
Recommended  by  Uove 

inn.  020. 

Senator   To wnsh end's 


mittee,  617. 


resolutioii    and 

itilution,  618. 


First  opening  of  the  1 

Its  original  location,  oia. 

PurphHSe  of  present  site  ac 
buildingit  thereon,  6t8. 

Central  building  destroyed  by  fire,  618. 

Its  reconstruction,  618. 

The  institution's  plans  of  instruction, 619. 

Its  chief  present  need,  619. 
Felbfr,  Jacob;  portrait,  II,  3-14;  biography, 836. 
Female  Benevolent  Society,  H,  731-737. 
Fieaer,    Frederiek ;  portrait,  I,   482;    biogra- 
phy, 893. 
FinaiU'ial  dislurbanceH,  I,  262,  268,  269.    See 

also  Baiika  aitd  Sarong  and  Buiifuti. 
Finley,  Kt-v.  J.  B;  1,76. 

Finney  kidnapping  case  :  see  Hfneh  nnd  Bar. 
Flooils ;  see  licioto  Hirer  and  Ctrmate. 
Fire  l'rot*-ition.  II,  M4-555  ; 

The  borouiili  fire  companies  and  appara- 
tus, 644,  545. 

Fire  service  bounties,  646,  660. 

Fire  ordinance  of  1836.  S46. 

Earlier  organ izal ions  of  tiremen,  546. 

Hand   fireengines,  547,  548,  649,  650,  651. 

The  Franklin  Engine  Company,  647,648. 

Cunteiiipomry     firemen's    organiEations, 
548,  649. 

Dispute  between  the  fire  companies  and 
tlie  council,  549. 

The  companies  disband,  649. 

First  steam  fireengine  in  Columbus,  549, 


n  the  Fire  Department,  549. 


630. 


.'ioO. 


First  Silaby  steamer,  551. 

Office  o(  chief  engineer  created,  551. 

Firealarm  sIsnalB.  644.  549,  552. 

Important  fires,  544,  545,   546,  547.  548, 
549.  550,551,  552,  5.=>3,  554. 

Reliance  on  the  Holly  forcepumpa,  553. 

Return  to  tbe  steamers,  555. 

Contention  over  the  flrechieftaiiiBhip,564. 
Fort  Ancient,  I,  29. 
Fort  Hill,  I.  28. 
Franklin  County,  111,  135,  137,152,  15.t,  16a, 

163, 174-183,  279. 
Franklin  County  Civil  List,  1,  174-183. 


.  1, 137. 
His  subsequent  explorations  in  Franklin 

Couuty  territory,  137. 
Adventure  with  a  pftntber,  137. 
A  camp  cook's  expedient,  137. 
An  unbidden  bedfellow,  137. 
Adventure  on  tbe  Whetstone,  137. 13». 
How  Boke's  (!reek  was  named.  138. 
^nakeden  at  Marble  ClilT.  13S,  l:i9. 
Sullivant's  land  acquisitions,  139. 
Fraiiklinton  settlement  founded,  139. 
Its  pioneer  inbabilants,  139,  140. 
Original  platof  Frenklinton,  140. 
John  Brickell'fl  career,  140. 
His  captivity  with  the  Indians,  141-146. 
Adventures  of  Jeremiah  Armstrong,  14.5- 

149. 
Firetstorein  Franklinton,  149. 
Primitive  mealmaking,  149. 
First  Franklinton  ferry.  160. 
Lochs  (•nllivant's  permanent  settleioent. 

ISO 
Lyne  Starling's  arrival,  150. 
.  Other  arrivals  of  pioneer  settlers,  160,161. 
Franklin  County  set  off  and  orgMiiied,  152. 
1(8  seat  of  government  located  at  Frank- 

lintdn.  152,  153. 
ItsfirstcourU,  153, 162. 
Fir«t  county  jail,  167, 163 
Personal  mention  of    Franklinton  pio- 
neers, 158, 159,  160- 
Major  Nathan   Goodale's  captivity  «nd 

fate,  160, 161. 
History  of  Franklin  Townahip,  102,  163. 
Anecdote  of  Lyne  Starling,  1^. 
Pioneer  life  in  Centra)  Ohio,  164. 
Hardships  of  early  settlers,  164. 
j  Pioneer  bousekeeping.  166. 

I  Greiner's  Song  of  the  Pioneers,  168,  169. 

!  Galli^her's  poetry  of  pioneer  IJfe,  169, 170. 

I  Indian  trade  at  Franklinton,  170. 

,  Adventure  with  a  bear,  171. 

I  A  pioneer  courtsbip,  171,  172. 

First  religious  society    in    Franklinion, 

172, 173. 
Lyne  Starling's  land  puKhases  on  tbe 

Columbus  plateau.  173. 
His  Mississippi  trading  ventures,  173 
Freeman,  George  D.;  portrait,  II,  192;  btogra 
phv.  812. 
I  Friends,  cburcb  of  tbe;  11,711. 
I  Frisbie.  Charlea  H.;  portrait,  I,  368;  biogra- 
I  phy,  886. 

Fuelgss.  11,559,660. 
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Gahanna,  I,  oC),  151. 

Gallagher,  Williara  D.;  I,  8.  169,  449,  488. 

Galloway,  Samuel ;  portrait.  I,  32 ;  biography, 

856. 
Game  of  the  Central  Ohio  woods,  particularly 
around  Columbus,  291-300: 
Wyandot  and  Mohawk   hunters  in   the 

Scioto  Valley,  2^)1. 
Game  known  to  the  early  settlers,  29,  292. 
Buffaloes  and  elks,  11,  2<)2. 
Panthers  and  wildcats,  11,  292,  293. 
Hears,  wolves  and  wild  deer,  10,  11,  293, 

294 
Squirrels  and  their  migrations,  12, 18,  295, 

296. 
Grand  squirrel  hunt,  295,  2m. 
Quails  and  wild  ducks  and  geese,  14,  29(). 
Martins,  29(5,  297. 
Wild  pigeons,  12.  13,  14,  297,  29S. 
Buzzards  and  i^aules,  15,  M'k 
Song  birds,  Ki. 
Serpents,  2<)<),  800. 
Fish,  298,  299. 
Garrison  fugitive  slave  case,   see   Bench  and 

Bar. 
Gas,  see  Street  Lighting. 
Geological   Survey,   I,  13,  28,  29,  39,  41,  42, 

300. 
Geology  and  (ier.graphy,  I,  ()()3-(;94: 
The  Ohio  geological  scale,  <>()4. 
Geological  situation  of  Columbus,  (»H5. 
Hehierburg  limestone,  Br>5. 
Its  divisions.  (M>5. 
Its  utility,  (>(>.'),  (^6, 
Its  historv,  H<Mi.  m7. 
Its  fossils*  ()()7,  ()68,  <M>9,  «70. 
Ohio  black  shale,  ()71. 

Its  fossils,  B71,  672,  673. 

Itfl  concretions,  ()73,  <>74. 

It«  petroleum  and  gas  springs,  675, 

67(>. 
Its  waterbearing  qualities,  ()7(>. 
Soils  derived  from  it,  (>7<). 
Its  geological  history,  676. 
Surface  deposits : 
Drift  beds,  67S. 
Boulder  clay.  67S. 
Sand  and  gravel,  678. 
Alluvial  and  glacial  action,  679,  080.  081. 
Explanations  of  the  drift,  681,  682,  083 
Geographical  situation  of  Columbus,  083. 
Its  topography,  (>H3,  084,  085. 
Climate,  ()85. 
Temperature,  r>K<>. 
Rainfall,  080 

Sanitarv  conditions,  (WO. 
Sewerage,  OS-1,  «W7,  0*K),  091,  ()92,  093,  094. 
Water  supply,  687,  088,  089.  OW. 
Analysis  of  water,  6\M). 
(lerman  immigrants,  see  Borough. 
Girtys,  the;  I,  102,  103, 104,  141. 
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Gist,  Christopher;  I.  18,  73,  75,  79,  80,  83,  84, 
85,  80. 

(flacial  period  and  boundary,  I,  19,  20,  21. 

Gnadenhutten,  I,  20,  92.   100,  101,  102. 

Goldschmidt,  Rev.  John  C  ;  portrait,  II,  65(), 
biography,  829. 

Goodale,  Major  Nathan;  I,  UK),  101,  192,  217. 

Goodale  store  in  Franklinton,  I,  1<>5. 

Graham,  A. A.;  I,  195,  2.35. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  see  }filUary 
and  National  Encampment. 

Grant,  General  U.S.;  reception  of;  II,  223- 
228. 

Granville,  I,  rs. 

Graveyard  in  Franklinton,  I,  163. 

Graveyard,  Old   North  ;  I,  210. 

Gray,  D.  S.  ;  portrait.  II,  240;  biography, 
814. 

Greene,  Milbury  M. ;  portrait,  I,  240;  biog- 
raphy, 870. 

Grenadier  Squaw,  I,  75. 

Greenville,  Treaty  of;  1,  110,  170. 

Griffon,  voyage  of  the  ;  I,  81,  82. 

Groveport,  1,  (JO. 

Grubs,  William  H.;  portrait,  II,  784;  biog- 
raphy, 8:«. 

Griin,  Dietrich;  portrait,  II,  288;  biography, 
816.  • 


H 


amlin,  Keziah  ;  I,  218. 

Harris,  Thaddeus  Mason  ;  I,  7.  15.  17. 

Harrison,  Richard  A.;  portrait,  I,  000;  biog- 
raphy, 903. 

Harrison,  W.  H. ;  I,  2,  17,  40,  51,  70,  72,  76, 
77,  78,  79,  80,  2:U)-250. 

Harrison    Elm,  treaty  at  the ;     I,  244,   245. 
250. 

Hebrew  Tabernacle,  II,  714,  715. 

Heckewelder,  John  ;  I,  41,  76,  92,  99,  114. 115, 

Heddiius,   Rev.  Christian;  portrait,  II,  704; 
biography,  830. 

Hendrickson,  O.  P. ;  portrait,  II,  592 ;  biog- 
raphy, 826. 

Hennepin.  Louis;  I.  4,  81. 

Hildreth,  Abel ;  portrait,  I,  370 ;  biography, 
885. 

Hillery,  Luther;  portrait,  I,  8W> ;  biography, 
872. 

Hinman,  Edward  L. ;  portrait,  I,  25H ;  biog- 
raphy, 872. 

Houie  for  the  Aged,  II,  743. 
I  Horticultural  Society,  see  InduMrial. 

Hoster,  Ix)ui8 ;  portrait,  1, 752  ;  biography,  915. 

Hubbard,  William  B.;  portrait,  I,  416 ;  biogra- 
phy, 890. 

Hughes,  John  R.;  portrait,  1,  264;  biography, 
873. 

Humane  Society,  II,  744,  745. 

Hutchins,  Thomas;  I,  107,  108. 
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HyKieiie,  I,  71<)-729: 

Bilious  ilieorders   in  tbe  Frontier  seltle- 

meniH,  710,  717.  718. 
Milk  BicknesH.  71<t,  717. 
Juwetl  &  Smitli'it  lUni  ae  a  cau&e  of  aick- 

iieea  at  Columbus,  717.  718. 
ChillaHnil  fever.  71H. 
Cholera,  719,  7ai,  "at,  722,  723,  724,  725, 

72«,  727. 
Foalnvss  of  atreete  and  alieya,  71ft,  721, 

7L*2,  723,  728. 
Epiiootiu,  72(j,  727. 
Diphtheria,  721!. 
Kiiiallpox,  727. 
Yellow  fever,  728. 
Scarlet  tvviT.  73S, 
Pinkeye,  728. 
Trichina  spiralis,  728. 
folate  Sanitary  Association,  728. 
State  Board  of  Health,  728. 

I. 

Idiot  Asylum,  see  Feebleminded, 
Independent  Protestant  (ierinan  Church,  H, 

7(W,  710. 
Indians,  the  ;  see  iroquoit. 
Industrial  KvonU,  II,  :i41-S«IS. 

Mechanics'  Beneficial  ubiety,  341-:M2. 

Russell's  Planetarinni,  :!41. 

CoIuuibu8  Typographical  Society,  S42. 

Absconding  apprentices,  iM2. 

Convict  labor  competition,  342,  34.%  348, 

asi. 

Ohio  State  Agricultural  Society,  343,  334, 

3J5,  346,  3S0,  :«l. 
First  Uliio  agricultural  paper,  344. 
First  SUte  Fair,  ;I4(S. 

Columbus  Horticultural  Society,  346, 347. 
Labor  strikes,  348,  350,  353,  3B4,  355,  357, 

358,  359. 
First  State  Fair  at  Columbns,  348. 
Frankhn    Oounly    Agricultural   Society, 

328,  349,  350.  351,  3.')2,  353,  354,  356, 

367. 
Miscellaneous    industrial  aocieties,  351- 

359. 
AKricullurat  schools   proposed,  344,  ,')45, 

360. 
Ohio  Centennial  Exposition,  35fl-3(B. 
Inns,  see  Coffeehouiet. 

Insane,  Central  Asylum  for  the  ;  II,  591-698: 
Disposal  of  the  insane  prior  to  the  asy- 


Their  conditi 
591. 


1  jails  and  poorhoi 


Ekictor  Awl's  sympathies  lor  them  awak- 
ened, 591. 

Origin  of  the  Central  Asylum,  592. 

Its  original  site  and  plan  of  construction, 
592,  593. 

Its  completion  and  first  occupation,  693. 

Its  management  under  Doctor  Awl,  594. 

Its  destruction  by  fire,  594,  595,  596. 


Insane,  Central  Asylum  fat^CoiUinurd. 

Reconstruction  on  the  old  site  bMun,  506. 

Removal  to  a  new  site  urged  and  accom- 
plished, 59(i  597. 

Sale  of  the  old  site.  596. 

Cornerstone  of  the  new  building  laid,  597. 

The  chronic  insane  provided  for,  697. 

Partisanship  in  the  care  of  the  insane, 
597,  598. 
Iroquois  and  Algonquins,  1,  62-80: 

Aboriginal  AmericanSj  62,  63. 

Their  languages,  62. 

The  Indian  races: 

1.  Algonquins,  63. 

2.  Iroquou,  63. 

3.  Florida  Indians,  63. 
Physical  characteristics,  63. 
Tribal  government.  64,  65,  66. 
Ohio  Indians,  66. 

The  Iroquois  League,  67. 
The  Andastee,  68. 
The  Wendata,  68. 
The  Huron  confederation,  68.. 
Huron  cosmogony,  68. 
The  Ottawaa,  69,  74. 
Neutral  Nation,  69. 
The  Eries,  US. 
The  Miamis,  69,  70,  73. 
Tne  Delawares,  70,  73. 
The  Bhawnees,  70,  74. 
The  Iroquois  conquest,  71,  72. 
Iroquois  cosmopiny,  72. 
Mengwe  and  Mingoee,  73. 
Indian  migrations,  73. 
The  Wyandots,  76,  78. 
Execution  of  Leatherlipe,  76,  77,  78. 
Israel,  Congregation  of  B'nai ;  II,  714,  715. 


Jaeger,  Christian ;  portrait,  I,  324 ;  biogra- 
phy, 869. 

Jaeger,  Frederick  ;  portrait,  II,  496 ;  bicwra- 
phy,  821. 

Jails,  see  FranklinUm,  Bench  and  Sot,  and 
Mnnieipaliiy. 

Janney,  John  J.;  biography  of,  I.  396;  por- 
trait, II,  256. 

Jessing,  Bev.  Joseph ;  portrait,  II,  648 ;  biog- 
raphy, 828. 

Jesuits,  the ;  I,  3-72. 

Johnson,  Orange ;  portrait,  I,  812 ;  biography, 
912. 

Joliet,  Louis ;  I,  4. 

Jones,  J.  K.;  portrait,  II,  80;  biography,  607. 
I  Jones,  Richard  ;    portrait,  I,  304 ;  biography. 


Jonesburg,  1,  278. 
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Kilboiirn,  James,   Senior;    portrait,    I,  184; 

biography,  866. 
Kilbourn,  James,  Junior;  portrait,  II,  128; 

bioi^rapby,  810. 
Kilbourn,  Lincoln ;  portrait,  1,386;    biogra- 
phy, 878. 
Knight,  H.  W.;  portrait,  11,528;  biojrraphv,824. 
Know  Nothing  movement,  II,  420,  430-434. 
Know  Notliing  riots,  II,  62-6o. 
Kossutirs  Reception  and  Visit,  II,  38-48 : 

The  Hungarian  revolution,  38. 

Kossuth's  arrival  in  the  United  State8,38. 

His  reception  and  speeches,  38,  39. 

His  personal  appearance,  39. 

His  westward  journey,  39. 

His  reception  in  Columbus,  39,  49. 

Welcoming  mass  meeting  on  High  Street, 
41,  42,43. 

His  reception  bv  the  (Jeneral   Assemblv, 
43,44. 

Franklin  Countv  Hungarian  Association, 
43. 

Ohio  Association  of  Friends  of  Hungary, 
45,  4tK 

Kossuth's  concluding  addresses  in  Col- 
umbus, 45,  46. 

A  juvenile  tribute,  47. 

The  City  Council  denounced,  47. 

Kossuth's  (leparture,  47,  4H. 

Columbus  contributions  to  the  Hunga- 
rian funfl,  48. 


Labor,  see  Inilmtrial. 

Lands  and  Land  Titles.  I,  6l6-()62 : 

Classification  of  Columbus  lands,  616. 
The  Indian  and  French  titles,  617,  61S, 

620. 
The  English  title,  619,  621.622,  623. 
Claims  of  the  colonies,  624,  625,  626,  ()27, 

628. 
Indian  titles  extinguished,  629,  630. 
Greenville  treatv,  630,  ()31 . 
Virginia  Militarv  lands,  6ir»,  628, 6:^2,  6,37, 

6;i8. 
Refugee  lands,  616,  632,  634.  635,  638. 
United  States  Military  lands.  616,  632,633, 

(>34,  ()35. 
Congress  lands,  616,  632,  63«,  639,  640. 
Disputed  titles,  <i08,  vm,  ('A(\  641-647. 
Conveyances  bv  will,  647. 
Rates  of  Uxation,  647,  648,  mil. 
Records  of  lan<i  titles,  648,  649,  652,  653, 

654,  a-)5,  656. 
Burning  of  the  Franklin  County  records, 

649-652. 
Prices  and  growth  in  value  of  Columbus 

real  estate,  656,  (v57,  658  659. 
Deeds  and  mortgages.  661. 
Cost  of  street  improvements.  662. 
La  Salle,  Cavelier  de  la  ;  I,  3,  72,  81,  82. 
Leatherlips,  see  Iroqnou  and  Algonquin^. 


Lee,  Alfred  E.;  portrait,.  I,  504;  biography, 
480,  481,  900. 

Le  Moine,  Simon  ;  1,  71. 

Lenni  Lenape,  I.  40,  41,  67,  70. 

Leonard,  Theodore;  portrait,  I,  296;  biog- 
raphy. 876. 

Licking  Summit,  I,  18. 

Liederkranz,  The;  II,  769,  770,  771. 

Light,  see  Sireit  Lighting. 

Lilley.  M.  C;  portrait,  II,  16;  biography,  803. 

Lindeman,  Louis ;  portrait,  I,  384 ;  biogra- 
phy, 887. 

Little  Turtle,  I,  115,  116. 

Lincoln,  Abraham;  1,97;  II,  148-155,  426, 
442,  4;^,   437,  438. 

Lizard  Creek,  I,  274. 

L<")wer.  Valentine;  portrait,  II,  272;  biogra- 
phy, 816. 

Logan,  the  Indian  chief ;  I,  75,  93,  94,  96,  97, 
99. 

Logstown,  1,  S4,  a5.  86,  91. 

Lutheran  churches,  see  Church  HUtory. 

n 

Miinnerchor,  The  ;  II,  768,  769. 
Masonic  Bodies,  II,  747-7()4,  775,  776. 
Miitzel,  George   H.;  portrait,  II,   224  ;  biog- 
raphy, 814. 
Mail  and  Stagecoach,  I,  341-356: 

Colonial  mail  service,  341. 

Early  postal  service  in  Franklin  County, 
341,  342. 

Franklinton  postoffice,  341,  342. 

First  (-olumbus  postoffice,  342,  343. 

Early  mail   routes  in  Ohio,  343,  344,  345. 

Express  post,  344. 

Philip  Zinn's  mail  service,  344,  345. 

Columbus  and  Sandusky  route,  345. 

William  Neil's  mail  and  stagecoach  en- 
terprises, 345,  346,  347. 

Extension  of  mail  routes,  346,  'M7. 

Improvements  in  speed,  347. 

Stagedriving  and  drivers,  348. 

Stage  adventure,  348,  349. 

Neil  Moore  &  Company's  lines,  350,  353. 

Express  mail,  3^0. 

Columbus  and  Cleveland  line,  351. 

"  Unparalleled  speed,"  351. 

Credits  for  postage,  352. 

Coin  payment  required,  352. 

National  Road  Stfiire  Company,  352. 

People's  Line,  353. 

Stage  accidents,  353,  354. 

Frederick  Douglas  incident,  354. 

Hinton  mail  robberies,  354,  355. 

Hinton's  trial,  356. 

End  of  the  old  stage  service,  356. 
Mail  and  telegraph,  I.  357-:^7  : 

Imperfections  of  the  stage  mail  service, 
357. 

Reduction  of  postage  rat«s,  357,  358. 

Railway  postoffices,  358. 
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History  op  the  City  of  Columbus. 


Mail  and  Telegraph— Confmit^d. 

Beginning  of  free  delivery,  358. 

Free  delivery  in  Columbus,  358,  359. 

First  letter  carriers,  358. 

Postoffice  locations,  359. 

Present  postoffice  building,  359,  3()0. 

Criminal  delinquencies  in  local  mail  ser- 
vice, 360,  361,  362. 

For  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  see 
Telegraph. 
Manufactures,  11,  315-340: 

Mills  of  the  early  settlers.  315,  316,  337. 

The  Worthington   Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 316. 

Jewett  &  Hiues's  spinning  mill,  316,  317. 

Ransburg's  fulling  mill,  318. 

The  Ridgway  foundry,  318,  319. 

White's  coach  factory,  319. 

Tanneries,  316,  319,  324,  331. 

Breweries.  316,  319,  320,  321. 

Fabrication  of  silk,  319,  320. 

Cutler's  coach  and  carriage  factory,  320. 

Giirs  foundry,  320. 

Franklin   Foundry  and   Machine  Shop, 
320. 

Paper  mills,  320,  321,  322,  323. 

Starch  factory,  321,  338. 

Carpets  and  cordage,  321. 

Neil  Moore  &  Company's  factorv  and  re- 
pair shop.  321,  322, 

M.  L.  Sullivant's  mill.  322. 

Ambos  &  Lennox  foundry,  832,  334,  338. 

Eagle  Foundry,  323 

Ridgway  &  Company's  carworks,  323. 

Manufactories  in  leather,  319,  323. 

The  Peters  and  Hughes  trunk  factories, 
323,  324. 

Beginning  and  development  of  ('olumbus 
buggy  making,  324,  325. 

Origin  of  theC/ohimbus  Buggy  Company, 
326. 

The  Peters  Dash  Company,  326,  327. 

The    Hayden    manufacturing  establish- 
ments, 427,  428. 

Ohio  Tool  Coaipany,  327. 

Columbus  Woolen  Factory,  327. 

Furniture  factories,  327,  328,  329. 

Hollow  wooden  ware,  328. 

Ohlen'g  saw  factory,  328,  330. 

Manufactories  in  the  fifties,  328,  329,  3.30. 

Ohio  Furniture  Company,  330. 

Columbus  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  331. 

Brown,  Hinman  &  Huntington  Companv, 
331. 

Columbus  Rolling  Mill,  331,  332. 

Blast  furnaces,  332. 

I^ter  manufacturing  establishments,  332- 
337. 

Manufactures  in  1888,  339,  340. 
Markethouses,  see  Borough,  Events,  and  Muni- 
cipality. 
Marquette,  Jacques ;  I,  4. 
Massaesiniway  expedition,  1,  239,  240. 


May,  John  ;  I,  5 
Mayoralty,  see  Municipalily. 
Mckinley,  William;  portrait,  11,384;    biog- 
j  raphy,  817. 

I  Membre,  Father ;  1,  82. 
I  Mengwe,  the ;  I,  41,  73. 
Meteorology,  see  CUmaU, 
Methodist  churches,  see  Church  History, 
Metz,  C  L.;  1,22. 

Mexican  War,  see  War  with  Mexico. 
Miamis,  the  ;  I,  69,  70,  73,  84. 
Military  organization  before  1860 ;  II,  72-87  : 

Franklinton  Riflemen,  72. 

Franklin  Dragoons,  72,  73. 

Militia  law  of  1821,  73. 

Columbus  Artillery,  73,  74. 

Militia  musters,  74. 

A  militia  "  skedaddle."  74. 

A  gorgeous  quartermaster,  74,  76. 

The  Columbus  Guards  of  1827,  75. 

Franklin  Rifle  Company,  75. 

Mexican  War  veterans,  75,  81,  84,  85. 

Military  languor,  75,  85. 

Columbus  Guards  of  1837,  75-79,  82.' 

Their  service  at  the  Clark-Foster  execu- 
tion, 78. 

State   military  conventions,   78,   81,  85, 
191. 

German  Artillery,  79,  80. 

Montgomery  Guards  of  1846,  80,  87. 

Columbus  Grays,  80, 187. 

Columbus  Light  Guards,  80,  187. 

Columbus  Light  Artillery,  80. 

German  Grenadiers,  81. 

Columbus  Guards  of  1855,  81. 

State  Fencibles,  82,  83,  84,  86,  87,  88,  97, 
189. 

Columbus   Vedettes,   83,   84,   86,  87.  88. 
97,  121,  128,  188. 

Montgomery  Guards,  S3,  85,  H(),  88,  97. 

Steuben  Guards,  84.  86,  HS,  97. 

State  arms  and  arsenal,  84,  W,  91,  122. 

Ijams's  Light  Artillery,  84,  86. 

Governor's  Guard,  85,  86,  88,  97,  188,  1S9. 

Colonel  Latham's  funeral,  85. 

Coldstream  Zk)uaves.  m,  101,  187. 
Military  organizations  and  associations  since 
the  Civil  War,  II,  18(i-198: 

Grand  Armv  of  the   Republic,  186,  195, 
199-217.' 

Sons  of  V^eterans,  187. 

P>xsoldiers'  and  Sailors'  Association,  187, 
193. 

Various  Columbus  com})anie8,  187. 

Thurman  Light  Guards,  187. 

Fourteenth   Ohio  National   Guard,   187, 
192,  196,  197,  198,  207. 

Columbus  Vedettes,  187,  188. 

Columbus  Cadets,  188. 

Ex  prisoners  of  War  Association,  188. 

Governor's  Guard,  188,  189,  191. 

State  Fencibles  Association,  189. 

Memorial  Day,  189. 
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Military  organizations— CorUinii^d. 

Columbus    Memorial    Association,    189, 

190. 
Soldiers'   iSection    in  Green  Lawn  Cem- 
etery, 190. 
Visiting  military,  11)1. 
State  convention  of  the  National  (inard, 

191. 
Colored  National  Guard,  191. 
Military  reunions.  192,  193,  IW,  195. 
Mingoes.  the ;  I,  73,  84,  92,  93,  94,  iH>,  97,  98, 

101,  291. 
Monroe,  President  James;  1,  261,.  272. 
Moravians,  massacre  of  the ;  I,  99,  100,  101. 
Morgan's  escape  from  the  Penitentiary,  see 

Penitentiary. 
Morley,  A.   T. ;  portrait,  11,360;  biography, 

839. 
Moundbuilders,  works  of  the;  1,  19-61. 
Mound  City,  I,  33,  34. 
Mountain  ships,  I,  344. 
Municipality,  the  ;  II,  467-561 : 

Incorporation  of  the  borough,  467. 
Powers  and  duties  of  borough   officers, 

467,  468. 
Borough   legislation,   468,    469,   470,471, 

472,  473. 
Incorporation  of  the  city,  474. 
Original  city  boundaries,  474. 
The  first  city  charter,  474   475. 
City  legislation  in  the  thirties  and  for- 
ties, 476-481. 
Absolutism  of  the  council,  475,  479. 
Early  city  finances,  477. 
City  watch  and  nolice,  480,  481,  484,  485, 

486,  488,  492! 
City  charter  of  1850,  482. 
Municipal  government  law  of  1852,  482, 

483. 
Its  readjustment  of  executive  and  legis- 
lative functions,  483. 
Basis  of  the  municipal  code,  484. 
City  legislation  in  the  fifties,  484,  485. 
City  legislation  in  the  sixties,  seventies 

and  eighties,  48()-495. 
The  city  in  the  courts,  487,491. 
Hare  Orphans'  Home,  486.  488. 
(^ity  Park,  487. 
Metropolitan  Police,  488. 
Citv  Hall.  488,  489,490,491. 
Municipal  code  of  18<)9,  489. 
Mayor's  police  authority  in  1870,  489. 
Codification  of  ordinances,  491,  492. 
Citv  finances,  477.  486,490. 
Ward  districting,  474,  479,  491,  492. 
Street  improvement  law,  493. 
>Iunicipal  reform  agitation.  493,  4^)4. 
Review  of  local   municipal  history,  494, 

495. 
Roster  of  the  borough  and  city  govern- 
ments, 496-518. 
Music  and  the  Drama,  II,  782. 


N 

National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  II,  199-217: 

Twentysecond     National     Encampment 
invited  to  Columbus,  199. 

General  Council  organized,  200,  201,  202, 
203. 

Its   plans,  preparations   and    announce- 
ments, 204,  205,  206,  207. 

Camps  for  the  veterans,  205,  208. 

General  staff  organization,  209,  210. 

The  great  parade,  209,  210,  211,  212,  213, 
214. 

PT-ogranime  for  the  Encampment  Week, 
214,  215. 

Reunions  held,  215. 

Finances  of  the  Encampment,  215,  216. 
National  Road,  I,  320  329: 

Colonial  highways,  320. 

Early  arterial  thoroughfares,  320,  321. 

National  aid  to  road  construction,  321, 
322. 

The  Cumberland  Road,  321.  322. 

Its  extension  to  Ohio,  322,  323. 

How  surveyed  and  built,  324. 

Its  continuance  through  Ohio,'  326. 

Suspension  bridge  at  Wheeling,  327. 

Travel  on  National  Road,  327. 

Importance  of   the  road  to  Columbus, 
328 

Its  disuse  and  decay,  328,  329. 
Neil,  Hannah;  portrait,   I,   784;  biography, 

911. 
Neil,  Henry  M. ;  portrait,  II,  112  ;  biography, 

809. 
Neil,  Moses  H. ;  portrait,  II,  144. 
Neil,  Robert  E. ;  portrait,  I,  352  ;  biography. 

885 
Neil.  VVilliam ;  portrait,   I,   344 ;  biography, 

879 
Newberry,  Professor  J.  S. ;  1,  21,  22. 
Newsboys'  Home,  II,  744. 
Nigger  Hollow,  I,  277,  308. 
Northwest  Territory,  see  Ohio. 

O 

Obetz,  Nelson  ;  portrait,  II,  608  ;   biography, 

825. 
Odd  Fellow'ship,  II.  765-768,  776. 
Ohio  Canal,  1,  330-340 : 

Governor  Ethan  A.  Brown's  canal   pro- 
jects, 330. 

His  message  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto,  330. 

First  Canal  Commission.  331. 

Canal  engineers  and  surveys,  331,  332. 

Proposed  canal  routes,  332. 

Beginning  of  canal  construction,  332,  333. 

Governor  Clinton's  visit.  334. 

Canal  contracts  and  laborers,  334.  31^5. 

The  Columbus  lateral  built,  335,  336. 
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Ohio  CtLna\— Continued. 

Its  opeuing  to  traffic,  336. 

Arrival  of  the  first  canal  boat,  336,  337. 

Commercial  importance  of   the  canals, 
337,  338. 

Canal  passenger  traffic,  338. 

Present  extent  of  the  canal  system,  339, 
340. 
Ohio,  Founding  of ;  I,  105120: 

Indian  titles  to  the  northwestern  terri- 
tories, 105. 

Colonial  claims,  105. 

Claims  of  Great  Britain,  106. 

Schen)es  of  western  settlement,  106. 

The  Ohio  Company  organized,  107. ' 

Its  purchase,  107,  108. 

The  Scioto  Company  and  purchase,  108. 

Migration  of  the  Ohio  Company's  colo- 
nists, 108,  109. 

Their    arrival    and     settlement    at    the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  109. 

Political  organization  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  109,  110. 

Ordinance  of  1787,  110. 

The  territorial  officers.  111. 

Arrival  of  Governor  St.  Clair.  111. 

First  territorial  courts.  111,  112. 

Second  white  colony  on  the  Ohio,  112. 

Origin  of  Cincinnati,  113. 

Settlement  of  Manchester,  113. 

First  white  settlement  in  Northern  Ohio, 
113. 

Recommencement  of  Indian  hostilities, 
114. 

General  Harmar's  expedition,  114. 

St.  Clair's  campaign  and  rout,  114,  115. 

General  Wayne's  campaign  and  victory, 
115.  116. 

Treaty  of  Greenville,  116. 

First  territorial    lejrislature,  116,  117,  118. 

Division  of  the  territory  proposed,  117. 

Territorial  politics,  118. 

Governor  St.  Clair's  contentions,  119. 

His  removal  from  office,  119. 

State  constitution  of  1802,  119. 

Roster  of  the    Territorial   Government, 
12M23. 

RoPter  of  the  State  Government,  123-132. 
Ohio  Com]mny,  see  Ohio.  Fouwling  of. 
Ohio  country,  primitive  n»apof ;  t,  90  91. 
Ohio  I  And  Company  of  Virtrinia,  1,82  91. 
Ohio  Life  &  Trust  Company,  I.  3.s6,  401,  409. 
Ohio  Penitentiary,  see  Pemtentiarij. 
Ohio  S'ate  University,  see  University. 
Ohio  Wilderness,  1,3-18: 

Its  first  explorers,  3,  17. 

Its  wild  forest  scenes.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Scenes  on  the  Ohio  River,  5,  (>,  7.  17. 

Wild  beasts  and  })ird8,  6.  7,  9.  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14,  15,  10.  18. 

The  Mnskinirnm  Valley,  8,  9. 

The  Scioto  Valley,  9. 

Primitive  prairies,  9. 


Ohio  Wilderness — Continued. 
The  wilderness  in  winter,  10. 
The  wilderness  songsters,  16. 
Whetstone,  Olentangy,  Big  Darby,  17. 

Old  Joe  and  his  Garden,  I,  751,  752,  753. 

Olentangy,  I,  9,  11,  14,  17.  45,  46. 

Omnibuses  and  carriages,  see  Street  Trarupar- 
tation. 

Orphans'  Home,  II,  737-740. 

Orton,  Edward ;  I,  42,  663;  portrait,  672 ;  bi- 
ography, 906. 

Otstot,  John  ;  portrait,  I,  200 ;  biography,  868. 

Ottawas,  the  ;  I,  74,  102,  114. 


P. 


Parkman,  Francis;  1, 17,  103. 
Parks,  II,  535,  536,  537  : 

Goodale  Park,  535,  536. 

City  Park.  536. 

Franklin  Park,  536. 

Jefferson,  Lexington  and  Hamilton  parks, 
537. 

Public  building  grounds,  537. 
Patterson,  Robert;  biography,  II,  599,  (K)0. 
Patton,  A.  G.;  portrait,  1 1, 208  ;  biography,  813. 
Paully,  Ensign;  I,  86,  103. 
Penitentiary,  see  Buildings,  and  Penitentiary. 
Penitentiarv,  the  Ohio  ;  II,  578-590. 

The  firs't  State  prison,  578, 579,  580. 

Its  government.  579,  590. 

Its  manufactures,  579. 

New  prison  recommended,  579. 

Its  erection  provided  for,  580. 

Its  site  selected,  580. 

Its  completion  and  occupation,  580. 

Disciplinary  reforms,  5H().  5S2. 

Old  Penitentiarv   grounds   in    litigation, 
581. 

Execution   of  James  Clark   and   Esther 
Foster,  581. 

Cholera  in  the  prison,  580,  581. 

The  plague  of  partisan  interference,  581, 
590. 

Prison  cruelties.  5vS2. 

Juvenile  convicts,  5S2. 

Notable  escapades,  579,  583,  5S7,  588. 

The  Myers  munler,  582. 

John  Morg:an\s  ej?<'a[)e.  583-587. 

Case  of  Marv  Garret,  5S7. 

Graded  punisliments,  5S8,  589. 

Enlargement  of  the  prison.  588. 

The  prison  reform  movement,  589. 

List  of  keepers  and  wardens,  590. 
Peters  Run    I    278. 

Pfaff,  Carl  T.;'pnfVrait.  I,  272;  hiographv,  S74. 
Pioneer  life.  I.  Kifi,  H)7,  KiS.  169.   170. 
Plat,  ori^nnal  of  C  .lumhus  ;  I.  202   203. 
Plat,  oritrinal  of  Franklin  ton  ;   I,  140. 
Plat,  orijiinal  of  Worthinjrton  ;  I,  190. 
Piatt,  William  A.;  portrait,  I,  144;  biography, 

864. 
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Political  Events,  II,  372-463. 

Patriotism  of  the  pioneers.  372. 

How  they  celebrated  Independence  Day. 

372,  373,  374,  375. 
Dinner  to  Philemon  Beecher,  375. 
A  legislative  funeral,  376. 
Habits  of  early  legislators,  376. 
Oldtime   political  notions  and  customs, 

376,  377,  381. 
Fugitive  slave  advertisements,  377. 
Slavery  in  Ohio,  377,  378. 
African  exclusion,  378. 
Kentucky  slaves  in  Ohio,  378. 
Eighth  of  January  political  festivals,  378, 
379,  394,  395,  396.  398,  4()0,  401,  412. 
420,  423.  424,  425,  441,  445,  456. 
Dinner  to  Henry  Clay,  379. 
General  W.  H.  Harrison's  political  visits. 

379,  390. 
Hon.    R.    M.  Johnson's  political   visits, 

379,  390. 
Protest  of  Welsh  citizens,  379. 
Oldtime  political  meetinjjs,  380.  381. 
State  conventions.  381,  382,  389.  390,  394, 
396,  397,  398,  399,  400,  401,  402,  412, 
413,  414,  416,  418,  419,  420,  421,  422, 
423,  424,  425,  426,  427,  428,  4;^,  439, 
440,441,  442,  443,  444,  445,  447,  448, 
449,  450,  451,  452,  453,  455,  456,  457, 
458,  459,  460,  461,  462,  463. 
Whig  convention  of  1840,  382-386,  388. 
Campaign  of  1840,  388,  389. 
Hon.  John  Tyler's  visit,  391. 
President  Harrison's  death,  391. 
Funeral  honors  paid  him,  391,  392. 
Whig  revolt  in  the  legislature  of  1842, 

393. 
Politics  of  the  capital  removal  scheme, 

394. 
Oregon  boundary  dispute,  395,  398. 
Republicans  of  1843,  395,  396. 
Kelley  verms  Brough,  397. 
A  Whig  dinner,  397, 
A   Democratic    antislavery   declaration, 

400,  401,  403. 
A  Whig  supper,  401. 
Death  of  John  Q.  Adams.  402. 
Freesoil  convention,  402. 
Legislative  deadlock  of  1848-9,  402-412. 
Origin   and  subjects  of  the  contention, 

404,  405. 
Position  and  course  of  the  Freesoil  mem- 
bers, 405,  406,  407. 
Incidents  of  the  controversy.  407,  408. 
Repeal  of  the  Black  Laws,  407. 
S.  r.  Chase  elected  to  the  National  Sen- 
ate, 407. 
Disappointment  and  rage  of  the  Whigs, 

"  Beelzebub's  Cattle  show."  409,  410,  411. 
Legislative  deadlock  of  1849-50,  411,  412. 
"  Battle  of  the  sandboxes,"  415. 
Visits  of  Horace  Greeley  and  General 
Scott,  415. 


Political  EyentB" Continued. 

Henry  Clay's  obsequies,  416,  416. 
Martin  Koszta  extradition  case,  416. 
Beginning  of  the  Republican  party,  418. 

419,  420,  421,  422 
Anti-Nebraska  convention  of  1854,  418. 
The  Know  Nothing  movement,  420,  430- 

434. 
Fusion  convention  of  1855,  420,  421.  422, 

430-434. 
The  new  party  named  Republican,  422. 
Its  triumph  in  1855,  422. 323. 
Speech  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  426. 
Speech  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  442. 
\isit  of   the   Kentucky  and  Tennessee 

legislatures,  427. 
Dismemberment     of     the     Democratic 

party,  427.  428. 
Coalition  of  1855,  430-434. 
Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  435. 
Reception  of  President  Lincoln,  436,  437, 

438. 
Peace  commissioners  appointed,  438. 
Last  speeches  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at 

Columbus,  438. 
Mr.  Douglas's  death,  439. 
Relaxation  of  party  lines,  439. 
The  Union  party  formed,  439. 
Vallandigham's  nomination  and  defeat, 

441,  442. 
Inauguration  of  Governor  Tod,  440. 
Inauguration  of  Governor  Cox,  444. 
Speech  of  General  B.  F.  Butler.  445. 
President  Johnson's  visit,  445. 
First  inauguration  of   Governor  Hayes. 

447. 
His  second  inauguration,  448. 
Inauguration  of  Governor  Noyes,  450. 
Allen  County  movement  of  1873,  451. 
Inauguration  of  Governor  Allen,  462. 
Governor     Hayes    nominated    for    the 

Presidency,  453. 
His  farewell  reception  and  departure  for 

Washington,  454,  465. 
Inauguration  of  Governor  Bishop,  456. 
Inauguration  of  Governor  Foster,  456. 
Assassination  of  President  Garfield,  468. 
Tallysheet  frauds  of  1885,  460. 
Inauguration  of  Governor  Foraker,  461, 

462. 
Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman  nominated  for 
the  Vice  Presidency,  462. 
Point  Pleasant,  battle  at ;  I,  95. 
Police,  see  Municipality, 
Pontiac,  I,  74,  86. 
Population,  I,  279;  II,  55,  66,  232. 
Postoffice,  see  Mail. 

Powell,  Thomas  E. ;  portrait,   II,  400  ;  biog- 
raphy, 819. 
Powell,  William ;  portrait,  I,  392;  biography. 

888. 
Prehistoric  races,  see  Ancient  Races. 
Presbyterian  churches,  see  Church  History. 
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Prescott,  Willism  H. ;  i,  31,  32,  43. 
Press,  the  i  1,41)1-493: 

Firsl  Ohio  newspaper,  41t). 

The  Ohio  pivsa  in  1821,  420,  422. 

f'reema<i'»   Ihrnnirle.  4L'l,    422,    423,   431, 
45.1,  4(tr. 

H'cWni  TntfUigtncer,  423,  4?5,  477. 

Cdiimbiu  Gnitttf.  of  1820-1X25,  423. 

Oh\i>  Slate  Journal,  423,  424,  425. 

Ohio  HonUor.  425,  430. 

Ohio  SUileman,  42b.  427. 

MifuvllaoeouH    newrpaiHTS     and    other 
periofiiuals,  427-451. 

Diftiinlti^s  of  early  JDurnalioiii,  452-154. 

PrJDiilive  editorial  fairness,  454. 

Fr«(  extras,  454  45(i. 

Advent  o(  the  dailv  paptr,  45ti. 

First  telecraphii;  news  trans  miss  ion,  45ti, 

Stru^teB  of  the  tirat  dailies,  457,  458. 

Legislative  reporlinj:,  457. 

Jonrnalism  of  the  Civil  War  period,  468, 

The  Crisu  ollice  mobbed,  459. 
Advent  of  the  steam  press,  460. 
Newspaper  ofBi-e  location 


487. 

Journalistic  bio^rapliv.  467-4tt3. 

'■  A  Great  Old  Sunset.""  473,  474. 
Priees,  J.  2ti2,  2ii.i-271,  :W7.  ;i8it,  3!«l.    f^ee  also 

Bminem.  iind  Land'  and  Lnnd  Titlrt. 
Protentaiit  Epi8i-o|>al  i;litirclieti,  II,  T05-708. 
Push,  Andrew  r>,;  portrait,   II,  544;  biog- 

raphv,  840. 
Pugh,  John  M.:  portrait,  I,  28H;  bio|traphy. 


lilwa^-H,  11,233-303: 
Origin  of  railway  locomotion,  233,  234. 
Railway  bet-innings  in  the  Ii'nited  Slates, 

234,  235. 
Railway  beginnings  in  Ohio,  234.  2.S5. 
Railway  projects  in  the  thirties,  23(1,  2.37, 

2M. 
In  the  fortieH,  238,  2;W. 
Incorporated  lines  touching  CnluiiibuR, 

240, :»;}. 

Little  Miami  Railway.  240,  241,  242. 

Columbus  &  Xenia.  242-24il. 

Cleveland,  Columlms  &  Ciiieinnati.  24fi- 

258. 
Central  Ohio,  2.tS-2«4. 
Columbup.  Fiona  A  Indiana  2fl7-271. 
Kteubenville  &  Indiana,  267-271. 
Cleveland.  Akron  A  Columbus.  271-272, 
Columbus,  Sprin);6eld  &  (Cincinnati,  272- 


Rai  I  way  8—  Continued. 

ColninbuB  A  Hotkina  Valley,  273-289. 
-  Ohio  A  West  Vii^inia.  289,  290. 

ColumbuB  A  Toledo,  290  292. 

.Scioto  Valley,  292-294. 

Toledo  A  Ohio  Central,  294-295. 

Atlanticft  Great  Western,  295. 

Michigan  A  Ohio,  295,  296. 

Coltimbus  A  Ironton,  2!W. 

Columbus  A  Maysville,  296. 

The  Union  Depot  Company,  296,  297. 

Street  obstruction  by  railways,  298,  299, 
526.  527. 

The  High  Street  tunnel,  298. 

Fast  freight  lines,  299.  300. 

Express  cotunanies,  301,  302. 
Barey,  John  H. ;  I.  740,  741,  742. 
Bed  Hawk.  I,  95,99. 
Refugee  Lands,  I,  616. 
Eteinhard,  Jacob;  portrait,  1,  328;  biography, 

877. 
Republican  party,  formation  of ;  see  /'olilical. 
Reserve,  Western  ;  I,  106, 118. 
Reynolds,  William    C. ;    portrait,    11,    352; 

biography,  837. 
Kitkly,  S.  S. ;  biography,  II,  833. 
Rickly,  Ralph  R;  portrait,  II,  312. 
Roads,  see  Turapik't  and  Plank  R<,ad». 
Roeetta  fugitive  slave  case;  see  Bmrh  and 

Bar. 


Sagard,  Father;  I.  68,  69. 

Sanitar>-  conditioneorColnmbuB,  see  G^'I<vy. 

Sate r,  John   E. ;  portrait,  I,  616;  biography, 

905. 
Savage,  W.  M.;  portrait,  II,  48;  biography, 

805. 
Schiller  monument,  II.  231,  232. 
Schools,  I,  494-581  ; 

School  funds  and  legislation,  49.V504. 

Ljind  grants  for  school  support,  494,  495. 
Virginia   Militarv    Distrit-t,  494,  495, 

486. 
Refugee  grant,  496. 

First  general  school  law  o(  Ohio.  497. 

School  law  of  182.5.  497,  498. 

Supplementary  legielation.  498.  499. 

Taxation  for  s<;hool  purpooee,  499,  500, 
501.502,504. 

Law  of  1845,500.501. 

Akron  school  law,  501. 

Law  of  1848,  502. 

General  school  law  of  I85.S,  ■W2. 

Law  of  1873,502. 

Compulsory  education  act,  503. 

F.xaminalion  of  teacheis,  503. 

Legal  Hchool  age.  504. 

T^jct-book  legislation,  504,  5J6. 

Private  schools,  504-520. 

How  supported,  505. 

Early  sen ool houses,  505,  506. 
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Schools  —  CorUiuued. 

First,  schools  in    Franklinton,  494,  495, 

505. 
The  Ol.i  Academy,  506,  509    510,  511,  528, 

529. 
Teachers  of  private  schools,  509. 
Hazeltine'e  school,  511,  512. 
Female  Academy,  512. 
School  on  Doe  Run,  513. 
Lutheran  Seminary,  513    514. 
Highschool  of  lH,S-\  515. 
Charity  school  of  1836,  515. 
Schools  for  colored  vouth,  516,  550,  560, 

565. 
Columbus  institutes,  516,  517,  518. 
Commercial  schools,  520. 
Public  schools,  521-581. 
Worthington  College,  521. 
First  Sunday  school,  521. 
Origin  of    the  common   school  system, 

521. 
First  school  examiners,  522.  538. 
First  certified  teachers,  522 
Schooldistrict    boundaries    and     house- 
holders, 497,  522,  523,  524,  525,  52(*>, 

527. 
Pioneer  teachers  of  public  schools,  528, 

531,532,533. 
Their  compensati«>n,  528. 
First  public  school  »nd  schoolhouse  in 

Columbus,  529. 
Public   school    disbursements,   529,   530, 

531.  532,  533,  534,  .')35,  536,  543,  544. 
Columbus  as  a  separate  school  district, 

536-545. 
Private  versti^  public  schools  537. 
Inefficiency  of  the  latter,  537. 
State  school    Superintendent,   499,    537, 

538. 
First  graded  schools,  539. 
Common  school  revival,  539,  540. 
Reform  in  school  apartments.  540,  541. 
Rented  schoolrooms  used.  541. 
Erection   of  school   buildings  propoa^'d 

and  provided  f'-r,  540-542. 
Evening  schools.  542,  558. 
School  disbur  enients  in   1841,  543,  544. 
School    organization    under  the  act    of 

1845,  545. 
A«lditional  school  buildings  erected,  546. 
Textbooks  made  uniform,  546. 
First     superintendent      of      Columbus 

schools.  547. 
Highschool  department  opened,  548. 
Made  permanent.  549. 
Earlier  Highschool  course,  549. 
German-English  scho  Is,  550  564. 
Compensation  «»f  teachers,  528,  551. 
Columbus  schools  in  1851,  552,  553. 
The  different  superintendents  sketched, 

553-568. 
Present    Columbus    school    regulations, 

566,  567. 


Schools    Continued. 

Women  as  principals,  567. 

Instruction  in  music  and  art,  567,  568. 

The  Normal  School,  568,  569. 

The  school  library,  550,  569. 

North  End  Highschool,  563. 

Board  of  Education,  570-573. 

School  Examiners,  573. 

School  sites  and  buildings,  574. 

Enumeration,  attendance  and  expendi- 
ture, 575. 

Graduates  of  the  Highschool,  576-581. 
Scioto  Purchase,  I,  108. 
Scioto  River,  the;  I,  301-310: 

Its  early  navigajtion,  301,  302 

Its  obstruction  prohibited,  302. 

Sullivant*8  Bridge,  30.T.  304. 

The  Old  Ford,  304. 

Floods  of  1798,  1832  and  1834,  304. 

Flood  of  1847,  304,  305. 

Floods  of  1852  and  1859,  305. 

F'ood  of  1862,  305,  306. 

Floods  of  1866,  1869,  1870  and  1881,  3  6. 

Flood  of  1883,  306,  307,  308. 

High  water  of  1887,308. 

The  Bloody  Island,  308,  309. 

Navigation   of  the  river  by  steam,  309, 
310. 
Seat  of  government,  legislative  proceedings 

as  to  location  of;  I,  208.  223-235. 
Serpent  Mound,  the  ;  I,  37,  39,  39. 
Sessions,   Francis  C;  portrait,  I,  832;  biog- 
raphy 912. 
Sewerage, 'l,  684,  687,  690,  691,  692,  693,  694. 
Sewers,  11,529-535: 

Flrnt  sewers  underground,  52?). 

Sewerage  commission  of  1865,  529. 

The  Scioto  River  as  a  sewer,  529,  532,  534. 

Peters  Run  sewer,  529,  530,  531,  532,  533. 

Fourth  Street  sewir,  530. 

Cost  of  the  sewers,  I,  662;  II,  530. 

Absence  of  system  in  sewerage,  531. 

Northejistern  trunk  sewer,  531,  533. 

South •a.'^tern  trunk  sewer,  531. 

Northwestern  trunk  sewer,  531,  533. 

Franklin  Park  sew**r,  531. 

The  intercepting  sewer,  532,  51^,535. 

The  Canal  as  a  s^wer,  532,  533. 

Peters  Run  sewer  dam,  533 
Shailesof  Death,  I,  320. 
Shadeville,  I,  49,  58.  _ 

Shawnees,  the;  1,70,  73,74,  84,  85,  89,  98,  100, 

102. 
Shea,  J(»hn  Gilmary ;  I,  17,  79. 
Shepard,   William;  portrait,    I,    704;    biog- 

raphv,  908. 
Shrock,  M.  E. ;  portrait,   II,  32 ;  biography, 

804. 

Slade,    William   H. ;   portrait,    I,  480;   biog- 
raphy, 899.  , 

Smith,   David;   portrait,   I,   456;  biography, 

896 
Smith,  James ;  I,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  17,  i8. 
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Societies,  miBcellaneous ;  II,  77S-7S1. 
Squier  and  Davie.  I,  24.  25,  28.  30,  33,  37.  38. 

42,  43.  48,  47.  75. 
Sqairrel  tiunt,  I,  2»4,  mi. 
Bta^ee  and  Btagini!,  see  Mail. 
State  Fair,  »ee  InduKtrial  ErenU. 
Bute  Govtrninem,  Kee  Ohio. 
Stnlehouse,  see  Politic  BuUdingi  and  Capitol. 
State  University,  see  UniienUy. 
Streeta,  lI,51U-528: 

Streets  of  tlie  boroii^b,  5l!i. 

Citv  etreeta  during  tlie  thirties  and  fur- 
licB,  520. 

Streets  diirinK  the  fifties,  520,  521,  522. 

Higl(  Street  pavin«.  520,  521,. ^22, 523,  .524, 
525,  62B.  527, 52S. 

Bridf^B  and  viaiiucts,  .521. 

Street  shadetrees.  521,  522, 

Street  cleaning.  520.  .'>22,  523,  525. 

Street  nainea,  .521,  523.  .524. 

North  High  Street  impTOveiuent.  aas,  526. 

Street  obstruction  by  railwavB,  208,  299, 
.526.  527. 

Numbering  of  houstfl.  520.  521,  .527. 

Irregularities  of  streets,  527. 

Street  asseasinenta  on  public  property, 
528.  f    1      -. 

Recent  Rtreet  pavinji.  .538,  .530.  .540. 
Street  Ligliting.  II.  -'>5S.550: 

Candles,  lardlampsi  and  lanterns,  596, 5fUi. 

Origin  of  gas  illuminHtion,  555. 

First  gas  ordinance,  obii. 

Columbus  Gas  ami  Coke  Company  organ- 
ized  ,55ti. 

Gas  works  erected,  557,  558. 

First  gas  supply.  ,557. 

Amount  of  pupply  and  prices.  558. 

A  naphtha  interlude,  5.58. 

Electric  lighting,  5,'iH,  550. 
Street  Transportation,  II,  304-314: 

Early  omnibiisanU  hack sprvice.  304, 305. 

Limitation  of  fares,  304.  305.  306. 

First  street  railway  in  Cohimbus,  306. 307. 

Ilfl   cnnstruction  and   opening  on   High 
Street,  307. 

lis  decailence,  ,308,  300. 

Korth  Columbus  ami  Friend  Street  lines 
incorporated,  300. 

North  UolumbuB  line  built,  3i3. 

Long  Street  line  bnilt,  310. 

Uigh  and  friend  Street  lines  consolidated. 
3i0. 

Neil  Avenue  line  authorized,  311. 

Oak  Street  line  incorporated.  311. 

Boaght  by  the  Consolidated  Company, 


Bale  of  its  properly,  309. 
Electric  motors  introduced,  313. 
Glenwood  and  Green  Lawn  line,  313, 314, 
Belt  railway  schemes,  314. 
Strtet  Railways,  see  SIrefl  Traniporlation. 


]  Sultivant's  Bridge,  I,  218,  236,  302,  308,  304, 

310. 
Snllivant,  Lncas ;  1, 135-139, 150, 151,  153, 157, 

158, 159,  182.  163,  170,  171,  172,  189,  218, 

235,  237,244.  261,  296,  302,  313,  405,  506, 

507,  509.  521. 
Sullivant's  Mill,  I,  162. 
Sullivant's  Prairie,],  173. 
SuUivant  Store  in  Franklinton,  154. 
Swayne,  Noah  H.;  portrait,  II,  8 ;  biography, 

837. 
I  Swayne,  Wager;  portrait,  II,  90;  biography. 


Tnhre,  I,  77.  79. 

Tallegwi,  the ;  I,  41. 

Taverns,  see  Cujfeehmiwi. 

Taylor,  David;   portrait,  I,  IfiO;  biography, 

Tecumwh,  1.248. 
Telegraph,  electric,  I : 

Ita  invention  and  fir«t  ose,  362,  363. 

First  lines  strung,  3&3. 

First  tine  touching  ColiimbUB,  36.3. 

First  message  over  it,  363. 

First  telegraphic  newa  service,  .363, 364. 

Additional  linen  in  Ohio,  364. 

First  Atlantic  cable,  365. 

Magnitude  ot  present  telegraph  service, 
3H5,  366. 

District  telegraph,  366. 

The  telephone  in  Columbus,  366, 367. 
Telephone,  see  Telegraph. 
Territorial  government,  see  Ohio. 
Thames,  bailie  of  the;  I,  75. 170,  248,  309. 
Thurman,  Allen  G.;  portrait,  1,  16;  biogra- 
phy, 85.5 
Titles,  see  Landt, 
Titles,  Indian,  I,  105. 
Tod  Barracks,  see  War  for  the  Union. 
Townshend,  Norton  S.;  portrait,  1,80  ; biogra- 
phy, 859. 
Townships,  history  of;  163. 
Trade.  Hoard  of;  II.  366.371: 

FirBi  oivanicatioaof  in  Franklin  County. 
366. 

Second  board  organised  in  ColumbnB.  36T. 

Board  of  1872,  368. 

Organizalion  of  1880,  368. 

Reorganization  of  1884,  369. 

Board  of  Trade  building,  369,  370. 

SubjeclB  to  which  the  Board  has  given 
attention.  370,  371. 
Turnpikes  and  Plankroads,  I,  311-319 : 

The    wilderness  trails  and  bridlepaths, 
311,312. 

Early  wagonroads,  312,  313. 

Franklin  Turnpike  Company,  313,  314. 

Granville  Koad,  314. 

Columbus  and  Sandusky  Turnpike,  314, 
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Turnpikes  and  Plan k roads— Con^t/iu^'d. 

Turnpikes  and  plankroads  touching  Col- 
umbus, 316,  317,318. 
Difficulties  of  country  road   travel,  318, 

319. 
Worthington  Plankroad,  319. 
Turnverein,  II,  771,  772. 
Twigh twees,  I,  84. 


U. 


Unitetl  Brethren  in  Christ,  II,  710. 
United  States  Military  Lands,  I,  616. 
Universalist  Church.  II,  711,  712,  713. 
Univei-sity,  the  Capital ;  see  Lutheran. 
University,  Ohio  State;  II,  621-630: 

First  demands  for  agricultural  education 

in  Ohio,  621. 
Doctor  Townshend's  school  at  Oberlin, 

621 ,  ()80. 
Congressional  endowment  of  agricultural 

colleges,  621. 
Sale  of  the  Ohio  land  scrip.  622. 
Proposed  division  of  the  Ohio  fund,  621, 

622. 
Ohio   Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege provided  f<»r.  622. 
PVanklin  County's  donation  thereto,  622. 
Tho  institution  located,  622  623. 
The  main  building  erected,  623. 
Course  of  studv  and  Faculty,  623,  625, 626, 

627,  628,  629,  630. 
Opening  of  the  institution,  624. 
Additional    buildings   erected,   624,   62^, 

627,  629. 

Lectures  on  agriculture,  625,  630. 
Bureau  of  rneteordlogy,  625.  630. 
Veterinarv  department  established.  626. 
Chemical  laboratory  building  burned,  626. 
Manual    training  department  proposed, 

626. 
Law  department  established,  627. 
Second  Congressional  en«lowment,  627. 
Permanent  Slate  levy  for  support  of  the 

institution,  627. 
Ohio   Agricultural   Experiment   Station, 

628,  ()30. 

Wheaton  collection  of  birds,  628. 

Moores  collection  of  shells,  628. 

The  Sullivant  and    Deshler  collections, 

628. 
German  library,  628. 
Geological  museum,  628. 


V. 


Virginia  Land  Company,  I,  83. 
Virginia   Military    District,    I,  113,  494,  495, 
606,607,616,  628. 


W. 

War  of  1812,  I,  236-250,  261,  262: 

Declaration  of,  236. 

Rendezvous  of  Ohio  troops,  236. 

General  Hull's  conference  with  the  In- 
dians, 236. 

Northward  march  of  his  army,  237. 

Blockhouses  in  the  Black  Swamp,  237. 

Hull's  capitulation,  237. 

Indian  alarms,  237. 

Governor  Meigs  and  the  Ohio  militia,  237. 

Governor  Scott  and  the  Kentucky  militia, 
237. 

Harrison  appointed  to  command,  237. 

Relief  of  Fort  Wavne,  238. 

Harrison  at  Franklinton,  2:^8,  242,  244, 
245,  250. 

His  military  plans,  238. 

Franklinton  as  a  military  rendezvous,  238, 
239  249. 

Harrison''8  movements,  239,  243,  244,  250. 

The  Massasainiway  expedition,  239,  240. 

Freeman's  Chronicle  military  news,  240, 
241,  243,244,2-15,248. 

Winchester's  advance  241. 

His  defeat  at  the  River  Raisin,  241. 

Fort  Meigs  built,  241. 

Besieged  by  Proctor,  244,  250. 

Harrison's  conference  with  the  Indians, 
244,  245.  247.  249,  250. 

Scene  of  the  conference  (Harrison  Elm), 

247. 
Harrison's  speech  to  the  Indian  warriors, 

250. 
Execution  of  a  deserter    245. 
Alarmintr  rumors,  245,  246. 
An  Indian  foray,  246. 
Harri.-on  at  Presque  Isle,  246. 
Proctor's  feint,  246. 
Croghan's  disobedience,  246. 
His  defense  of  Fort  Stevenson,  246,  248. 
Rallvof  the  Ohio  miliiia,  248. 
Commodore  Perry's  preparations,  246. 
His  victory,  248. 
Harrison's  retirement,  249. 
End  of  the  war,  249. 
British  captives  at  Franklinton,  249. 
War  with  Mexico,  II,  15  29  : 
How  it  was  precipitated,  15. 
Contemporary  condition  of  the  militia, 

15,  16. 
Ohio's  quota  of  volunteers,  16. 
Organization     and     equipment     of    the 

troops,  16,  17. 
Recruiting  in  Columbus,  17. 
News  of  Taylor's  first  victories,  17. 
Camp  Washington,  17,  18,  19. 
Columbus  companies  organized,  18, 19,  20, 

21. 
War  discussions  in  Congress,  19. 
Departure  of  Columbus  companies,  18,  19, 

20,21. 
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War  with  Meiico  —  CoTiltiiiwd. 

Return  of  the  volnntttera,  21,  22.  23. 
TeBtiuionial  to  Colonel  Mor^n,  21. 
C-aptain  Williain  .\.  I^thani'H  Company, 

23,24 
Captatn  J.  T.  Mickum'a  Company,  34,  2.'i. 
Captain  Ottn  Zirekel'K  Company.  25.  2U. 
I'aptainM.C.  Liilfy'sConii>any,27,2K,2!). 
War  (or  the  Union.  11,  88  155: 
Fort  Sumter  aitftcked,  88. 
First  call  lor  volunteera,  8S. 
KeH)>onsee  to  the  rail,  89,  f)0. 
First  enlistmentH  al  Columbua.  H8, 104. 
Columbus  an  a  military  renUt-zvone,  89. 
Governor  Dennison's  proclamation,  90. 
Temporary  war  loan,  !K). 
Million  rloOar  bill  paflsed,  !M). 
UnprepbredueBH  of  the  militia, 90,  91. 
ConfuHion  at  military  headquarters,   91, 

Ift'-.. 
First  arrivals  of  volunteers,  91,  lOtt. 
How  the  troops  trerequarlereit,  91,92,96. 
Scenes  in  the  Capitol,  92. 
Commissary  contracia.  92,  105. 
Tentpoles  provi(te<l,  9!). 
Arrangements  for  obtainin);  anne,  93. 
Contracts  for  clothing.  1)3. 
Departure  of  the  First  and  Second  rep- 
Camp  JackHnn  ((ioodale  Park),  92,  93,  Hi, 

86,97,99.103.100. 
Women's  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  95,  106, 

120,  121,  124,  102,  103. 
Relief  of  soldifrs'  families,  95. 
Board  of  medic  >l  examiners,  (i-^. 
Volunteers'  com  plain  t«,  90. 
Legislative  action  thereon,  90. 
Camp  Dennison  established,  96. 
A  camp  incidenr,  96. 
Third  and  Fourth  regiments  organiied, 

96,  97. 
Camp  Chaue  established,  97, 
Reconstruction  of  the  Uovernor'a  staff, 

98,  105. 
President's  second  call,  98. 
Movements  of  ihreemonthsregiment8,98. 
Eighteenth  Uiiiteil  States  Infantry,  99.       ] 
Camp  Lyon,  99,  ' 

Camp  Carlisle,  99.  i 

Return  of  threemonths  men,  100.  i 

Bull  Run  defeat,  lUO,  lUl.  I 

First  threeyears  call.  101.  | 

New  companies  in  Columbus,  101,  10*2. 
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tions,  103,  104.  I 

Contracts  for  army  supplies,  103. 
Heavy  shipments  oi  arms,  103.  105. 
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104.  I 
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Stote  laboratory,  105.  122,  123,  138.  i 

Governor  Tod's  administration    begun,    i 
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Hospital  supplies  forwarded,  109. 
F.  C.  Seasinns's  letters,  109,  110,  125. 
Arrivals  of  sick  and  wounded,  110. 
A  premature  announcement.  111. 
A  notable  war  meeting.  111,  112. 
BountifB  for  volunteers,  112,  140. 
Franklin    County    Military  Committee, 

112. 
A  draft  avoided,  113. 

General  Pope's  battles  in  Virginia,  113. 
Battle  of  Antietam,  113. 
Kirby  .Smith's  advance 

113. 
Rally  ot  the  squirrel  hunters,  113,  114, 

178,  179. 
Battles    of    Fredericksburg   and    Stone 

River,  114,  125. 
A  cry  for  competent  leadership,  114,  115. 
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1S62.  115,  116. 
Captureil  Confederstes  at  Camp  Chase, 

116,  117,  135,136,  144,  157. 
Insolence  of  paroled   Confederates,   117, 

120,  144. 
Paroled  Union  soldiers,  117,  118.  136. 
Camp  Lew.  Wallace,  118. 
Camp  Chase  under  Colonel  Moody,  118 
Camp  Chase  Military  Prison,  119. 
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A  camp  alarm,  119,  120. 

War  canards  locally  current,  121,  137. 

Columbus  Cadets,  102,  121. 

National  Arsenal  and  BarrackBttt  Colum- 
bus, 128,  163, 164. 

Esther  Institute,  hospital  and  prieon, 
125.  126. 

Medary's  Crisis  office  mobbed,  126. 

Burnside's  Army  Corpi  passes  west,  126. 

Street  fight  with  ita  stragglers,   126,  127. 

An  Andrews  raider  honored,  127. 

Diplomas  for  "squirrel banters,"  127. 

Geltysburg  victory  announced,  127,    128. 

Surrender  of  Vicksburg,  128. 

Militalawof  1863,  128. 

John  Morgan's  raid.  126,  129,  137,  ISO, 
181. 

A  political  incident.  129. 

Cbickamauga  battle,  130. 

F.  W.  HurttembezElement,  130. 

(ieneral  i:ourt martial,  130,  143, 161. 

First  colored  recruits,  130,  131. 

Response  to  the  siimonths  call,  131. 

Call  for  300,000  more  volunteers.  132. 
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west,  132,  181. 

More   militia   companies  organized,  133. 

Twentvppcond  Ohio  Battery  recruited, 
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Camp  Tod,  134. 

ClearaDce  of  lounging' officers,  134. 
Wholesale  desertion,  134,  135. 
Inauguration  of  Governor  Broagh,  139. 
Veteran  reSnlistments,  140,  145,  146. 
One-hundred-<1a3'8  troops,  141,  142. 
Oneyear  regiments  organized,  142. 
The  draft  in  Columbus,  142,  143. 
Bountyjumpers  and  substitutes,  143. 
Tod  Barracks,  134,  143,  144,  145,  156,  157, 

158,  159. 
Department    commander    Heintzelman, 

144. 
Military  campaigns  of  1863,  147,  157. 
General  Lee's  surrender,  147,  149. 
Rejoicing  at  Columbus,  148,  149. 
Speech  of  Senator  Sherman,  148,  149. 
Assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  149, 

150. 
His  remains  at  Columbup,  151,  152,  153, 
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Return  of  the  volunteers,  156-167. 
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An  affecting  incident,  160. 
A  veteran's  dilemma,  160,  161. 
Camp  Chase  broken  up,  161. 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  162. 
State  Soldiers'  Home,   163. 
State  Arsenal,  164. 

Welcome  to  General  Sherman,  164,  165. 
General  Grant  received,  165,  166. 
War  Experiences  at  Columbus,  II,  168  185: 
Biographical  sketch  of  General   George 

B.  Wright,  168,  169. 
Beginning  of  the  war,  169. 
The  rush  of  volunteers,  170. 
Bull  Run  defeat,  170. 
How  the  volunteers  were  supplied,  170. 
How  war  funds  were  provided,  171,  172, 

173. 
Transportation  of  the   troops,  171,    172, 

173. 
How  the  volunteers  were  equipped,  173, 

177,  178,  182,  183. 
Governor  Dennison's  services,  173,  174. 
The  Confederate  captives,  174,  175. 
Hon.  Andrew  Johnson  at  Columbus,  175. 
"Parson"  Brownlow's  visit,  175. 
C'are  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  175,  176, 

1//. 
Ohio  State  Agents  and  their  services,  176, 

177,  181. 
Defense  of  Cincinnati,  178. 
Alarms  on  the  Ohio  border,  179, 
How  the  draft  was  enforced,  179. 
The  "conscientious  fund,"  180. 
John  Morgan's  raid,  180. 
Vallandigham's  arrest,  181. 
Efficiency  of  repeating  rifles,  182,  183. 
Governor  Tod's  generosity,  183,  184. 
Anecdotes  of  President  Lincoln,  184,  185. 
Washington,  George  ;  I,  8l^,  85,  86,  87,  91,  92, 
98,  99, 115. 


Water  Supply,  I,  687,  688,  689,  690;  II,  541. 

544: 

Wells  and  springs,  541. 

Kirst  watersupply  8chem<»5,  541,  542. 

Burning  of  the  Neil  House,  542. 

Burning  of  the  Central  Asylum,  542,  543, 
544. 
Watterson,  Bishop  John  A.;  portrait.  11,632. 

For  biography  see  Cathoic  Churches. 
Wayne,  General  Anthony  ;  I,  79, 10(5, 115,  116. 
Weather  and  weather  observations,  see  Cli- 
mate. 
Webster,  Hon.  Daniel ;  I,  110,  746,  747. 
Wege,  Charles;  portrait,  II,  576;  biography, 

839. 
Wheaton,  Doctor  John  M.;  13,  14, 16,  18,  297. 
Whetstone  River,  I,  17,  45,  55,  97,  137,  186, 

191,  220,295,299. 
Whipping  post  and  pillory,  I,  158,  163. 
Whittlesey,  Charles;  I,  27,  43,  46,  48,  73. 
Wilderness,  see  Ohio. 

Wilson,    Andrew ;   portrait,   I,    168 ;   biogra- 
phy, 916. 
Wolf  Ridge,  I,  293. 
Woman's  Exchange,  II,  741. 
Woman's  Home,  II,  741. 
Woman's  Hospital,  II,  740. 
Woman's  Industrial  Home,  II,  742. 
Worthington,  I,  184  197: 

New  England  and  the  Northwest,  184. 

Western    emigration    and    the   slavery 
question,  184. 

Exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Northwest 
Territory,  184. 

James  Kilbourn,  founder  of   Worthing- 
ton, 184,  185. 

His  first  journey  to  the  Ohio  country, 
185,  186. 

His  report  thereon,  186,  187. 

The  Scioto  Company  organized,  187. 

Kilbourn's  diar^,  188,  189. 

Origin  of  the  A\  orthin^on  colony,189. 

Original  plat  of  Worthington,  190. 

Distribution  of  town  lots,  191. 

Diary  .f  Joel  Buttles,  192,  193. 

Trving  experiences  of  the  Worthington 
'  colonists,  192,  193,  194. 

First  newspaper  in  Central  Ohio,  194. 

The  Worthington    Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 194,  195,  196,  197,  214,  215. 

President  Monroe's  reception  at  Worth- 
ington, 272. 
Wright,  George  B.;  portrait,  II,  168;  biogra- 
phy, see  War  Experiences. 
Wright,  Professor  G.  F.;  1,^19,  21, 22, 41,  42,  61. 
Wright,  Horatio  ;  portrait,  1, 192  ;  biography, 

917. 
Wright,  James  E.;  portrait,  1, 104  ;  biographv, 

861. 
Wyandot,  Billy,  I,  170. 
Wyandot  Club,  II,  773,  774,  775. 
Wyandot  Indians,  I,  9,  64,  65,  m,  68,  69,  71, 

75,  77,  79,  84,  86,  87,  92,  99,  100,  102,  114, 
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'  Zane,  Ebeneser;  I,  93,  103. 

Zanr,  Jnnkthaa ;  I,  103. 

Zane,  Silas;  1.103.- 

Zftue'sTrace,  I.  149,  161,  185.  311. 
I  Zeisberger,  David ;  I,  8,  U2,  93. 

Zi-tller,  I..ouiB;   portrait.    I,   6)0;  biography. 
I  814. 

I  ZiiiD,  Philip ;  I.  344.  345.  UH. 


Page  8,  line  21  from  bottom,  read  '*  famed  "  for  "  framed. 
Page  14,  last  note  should  be  numbered  7  instead  of  17. 

« 

Page  73,  line  11,  read  "  Jacob  "  for  "  Jabob."  On  same  page,  line  9  from  bottom,  read  "  Regi- 
ment." 

Page  87,  line  9  from  bottom,  read  "  11"  for  "  HI." 

Page  128,  line  16  from  bottom,  read  "auxiliary  "  for  *'  auiilliary." 

Page  135,  line  15  from  bottom,  read  "  army  the  cost"  instead  of  **army  cost.** 

Page  164,  line  20  from  bottom,  read  *•  Councilmen  **  for  "  Councilman.'* 

Page  249,  line  2  from  bottom,  read  "statistics"  for  *' atatictics.*' 

Page  239,  line  26  from  the  top,  read  '*  Darke  "  for  '*  Drake.** 

Page  240,  line  3  from  the  bottom,  read  "  Robert  *'  for  '•  Rebert." 

Page  246,  line  18  from  the  bottom,  omit  *'  as  a  branch  of  their  line." 

Page  262,  line  7  from  the  bottom,  read  "  of  "  instead  of  "  to.'* 

Page  279,  line  3  from  the  bottom,  read  "Run  **  instead  of  "  River." 

Page  282,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  read  "  our  **  instead  of  '*  your.** 

Page  288,  line  17  from  the  top,  read  **  an  "  instead  of  "  a." 

Page  292,  line  10  from  the  top,  read  *'  built'*  for  "  build.** 

Page  292,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  read  "Glover**  for  "  Clover.** 

Page  439,  line  20  from  the  bottom,  read  **  representative  "  for  '*  representatives." 

Page  444,  read  *^  habeas  '*  for  "  haebeas.*' 

Page  447,  bottom,  read  *'  447  '*  for  "  477.** 

Page  374,  line  3  from  the  top,  read  "  1822  *'  for  "  1882.*' 

Page  864,  Volume  I,  lines  9  and  10  from  top,  for  "  a  hundred,*'  read  *'  a  few  hundred." 

Page  8t>5,  Volume  I,  line  16  from  the  top,  for  "  bereavement*'  read  "  bereavements." 
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